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BRAHMIN   LADIES. 


A     TALE     OF     THE     GREAT     PLAGUE. 


BY  MRS.  WEBB,  AVTHOK  OP   "  NAOMI." 


Chapter  I. 
sXAOTLY  two  hundred  years 
ago  a  heavy  cloud  hung  over 
this  our  native  land.  It 
might  truly  be  said,  "All 
faces  gathered  blackness/' 
and  men's  hearts  failed 
them  fox  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those 
things  that  were  coming  on  the  earth." 

The  Great  Plague  was  raging  in  the 
metropolis,  laying  low  its  hundreds  and  its 
thousands  of  victims,  and  the  fell  disease 
was  spreading  like  a  cancer  over  the  land, 
bringing  terror  and  death  into  many  of  the 
happy  homes  of  England,  and  leaving  deso- 
lation at  many  of  its  once  peaceful  and 
joyous  firesides. 

Since  that  time  many  plagues  and  pesti- 
lences have  visited  our  comparatively  fa- 
voured and  healthy  island;  but  on  no 
occasion  have  the  judgments  of  God  been 
laid  so  heavily  upon  our  country,  nor  has 
the  destruction  ever  been  so  awfuL  God  of 
His  great  mercy  grant  that  such  a  woe  may 


never  visit  us  again !  But  let  us  not  feel 
too  confident,  or  deem  that  our  national  and 
individual  sins  are  not  now  marked  as  for- 
merly by  His  all-seeing  eye,  or  that  His 
thunders  may  not  again  be  heard,  and  the 
strokes  of  His  chastisement  again  be  felt,  as 
heavily  as  ever,  whon  He  sees  it  needful. 
Do  we  not  even  now  perceive  a  gathering 
cloud,  and  hear  a  distant  threatening  sound? 
— and  have  we  no  cause  to  fear  ? 

We  know  of  old  that  "when  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  in  the  earth,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  will  learn  righteous- 
ness ;"  and  wisdom  has  now  been  given  to 
our  rulers  to  direct  that  special  supplications 
and  special  confessions  should  be  offered  up 
unto  our  God  for  the  removal  of  those 
calamities  which  have  already  fallen  on  the 
land,  and  for  His  gracious  preservation  from 
the  still  heavier  calamities  with  which  some 
neighbouring  nations  are  now  visited,  and 
which  are  threatening  our  own  borders. 

At  such  a  time  it  may  be  interesting,  and 
it  may  also  be  profitable,  to  direct  our  atten- 
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tion  to  the  sufferings  of  our  countrymen  in 
bygone  days,  when  tho  hand  of  the  Lord  lay 
heavy  upon  them,  that  so  wo  may  be  stirred 
up  to  repentance  and  amendment  of  life, 
and  led  on  to  such  faith  and  confidence  in 
God  as  may  enable  us  to  hope  for  His 
mercy,  and  to  submit  to  His  will,  whatever 
that  will  may  be. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  Oliver  Wyndham 
sat  alone  in  his  small  but  well-furnished 
study,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  the  district  called 
Whitechapel,  in  London.  It  was  an  evening 
in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  heat  had  been 
Very  great  all  day;  and  even  now,  when 
the  red  ball  of  the  setting  sun  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  murky  horizon,  the  air 
was  still  sultry  and  oppressive. 

All  day  long  Oliver  had  endured  the  heat, 
shut  up  in  his  close  room.  Not  onco  had 
ho  gone  forth  to  breathe  the  outer  air.  And 
all  day  long  ho  had  listened  in  gloomy 
silence,  and  with  sad  reflections,  to  the  un- 
ceasing noise  of  waggons,  and  carts,  and 
coaches,  and  horsemen,  and  foot-passengers, 
as  they  hurried  along  the  thoroughfaro  in 
which  his  dwelling  was  situated.  Tho 
traffic  and  tho  rush  had  greatly  subsided ; 
but  still  the  sound  of  wheels  was  hoard  ever 
and  anon — only  now  it  was  tho  rattling 
sound  of  empty  vehicles,  instead  of  the 
heavy  rumble  of  loaded  ones.  Tho  vehicles 
came  up  the  street  instead  of  down,  for  they 
were  returning  to  the  town  to  carry  away 
more  goods  and  more  passengers  at  the 
dawn  of  day  from  the  plague-stricken  city 
to  the  yet  uninfected  hamlets  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood* 

For  several  weeks — ever  since  the  dreaded 
disease  had  begun  to  show  itself  more  de- 
cidedly and  more  widely,  and  the  terror  of 
the  Londoners  had  become  more  overpower- 
ing— Oliver  Wyndham  had  witnessed  the 
same  sights,  and  listened  to  the  same  sounds, 
from  morning  until  night :  the  gloom  on  his 
countenance  had  grown  deeper,  and  the 
depression  of  his  spirits  had  increased  ;  and 
still  he  remained  sad  and  undecided. 

Sometimes  he  went  out  into  tho  streets, 
for  he  was  by  no  moans  a  timid  or  fearful 
man;  and  he  spoke  with  many  who  were 


hurrying  from  tho  town  with  their  wives, 
and  their  children,  and  their  servants,  and 
all  their  moveable  goods.  Sometimes  also 
he  argued  with  them  on  the  useless  folly  of 
trying  to  run  away  from  their  fate ;  and  he 
assured  them  that  if  they  were  doomed  to 
die  by  the  plague,  it  would  follow  them,  and 
And  them  out  at  the  Land's  End  as  easily  as 
in  the  heart  of  London.  Some  laughed  and 
sneored  at  these  fatalist  opinions,  and  some 
tried  to  bring  Oliver  to  a  wiser  mode  of 
thinking  and  acting ;  and  they  told  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  those  who  had  already 
effected  a  timely  retreat  from  the  infected 
city.  And  some  again  there  were  who, 
being  yet  undecided,  and  having  no  families 
to  care  for,  fell  into  Oliver's  views,  and  re- 
solved, as  they  called  it,  to  take  their  chance. 

But  though  Oliver  talked  in  this  daring 
way  to  others,  his  own  mind  was  often  sorely 
troubled  ;  and  ho,  at  times,  heartily  wished 
himself  in  one  of  the  distant  counties  where 
yet  tho  disease  was  unknown.  He  was  not 
at  heart  so  complete  a  fatalist  as  he  chose  to 
appear.  He  did  not,  in  fact,  altogether 
disbelieve  the  overruling  providence  of  God, 
nor  did  he  altogether  despise  the  use  of  pre- 
cautionary measures ;  for  he  sometimes  re- 
peated a  prayer  which  his  mother  had  taught 
him  in  his  childhood,  asking  for  the  protec- 
tion and  tho  blessing  of  the  Almighty ;  and 
he  always  carried  about  him  certain  nos- 
trums which  were  declared  by  the  sellers  to 
be  unfailing  preventives  of  infection. 

Nay,  more,  he  did  at  one  time  become  so 
bitten  with  the  prevailing  anxiety  to  escape 
into  the  country,  that  he  actually  repaired  to 
the  Lord  Mayor's  dwelling  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  certificate  of  health,  and  a  pass 
to  enable  him  to  onter  any  other  town,  or 
lodge  at  any  inn  or  house  by  the  way. 

But  when  he  came  near  the  door  of  tho 
great  City  magistrate,  he  perceived  that  it 
was  already  so  thronged  by  persons  who 
had  gone  before  him  on  the  same  errand, 
that  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  hope  to 
obtain  admission  before  dark.  He  was  also 
assured  by  some  of  the  neighbours  that  tho 
same  sceno,  and  the  samo  struggle  for  ad- 
mission, occurred  every  day ;  and  he  turned 
away  in  disgust,  and  said  to  himself, 
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"  It  is  my  fate  to  remain  in  London.  I 
will  think  no  more  of  leaving  it.  If  I  am 
to  live,  I  shall  live,  and  if  I  am  to  die — 
why,  there  is  no  one  to  mourn  for  Oliver 
Wyndham." 

But  there  was  one— and  Oliver  knew  it 
well— one  lowly  and  devoted  Mend,  who 
would  have  very  deeply  mourned  for  his 
death,  and  who  did  now  mourn  bitterly  for 
his  blighted  life,  and  his  aimless  and  un- 
profitable existence.  Elsie  Crowther  had 
known  and  loved  him  from  his  birth — yes, 
loved  him  dearly,  in  spite  of  all  those  pecu- 
liarities of  character  and  disposition  that 
Had  rather  repelled  than  attracted  affection 
in  others.  She  had  nursed  him  in  his 
infancy;  she  had  watched  and  tended  his 
mother  during  her  sad  married  life,  and  in 
her  declining  health  ;  and  she  had  received 
from  her  dying  lips  a  charge  to  take  care  of 
her  only  child,  and  to  protect  him,  as  far  as 
might  He  in  her  power,  from  the  ill  effects 
of  his  father's  violent  temper,  and  his  heed- 
less, improvident  ways. 

Mary  Strafford  had  herself  been  early 
left  an  orphan;  and  she  knew  what  an 
orphan's  feelings  must  be;  and  she  also 
knew  the  dangers  and  the  trials  to  which 
orphans  are  often  exposed.  It  was  to  escape 
those  trials  that  she  had,  when  yet  very 
joung,  consented  to  marry  the  son  of  Alder- 
man Wyndham — a  handsome  young  officer, 
who  promised  her  every  happiness  that  de- 
voted affection  and  affluent  means  could 
secure.  But  his  love  had  soon  become  cold ; 
his  patrimony  had  been  wasted,  and  his 
natural  character  and  evil  temper  had  then 
been  manifested.  Poor  Mary  had  had  much 
to  endure,  but  she  was  a  Christian,  and  as 
a  Christian  she  bore  her  trials.  She  ever 
met  her  husband's  violence  with  meekness, 
and  his  reproaches  with  gentle  replies;  and 
she  never  ceased  to  pray  for  him,  and  to 
hope  for  happier  days. 

But  those  days  were  not  granted  to  her 
on  earth.  She  was  taken  away  from  the  evil 
to  come  when  the  little  Oliver  was  only  six 
years  old,  and  before  her  husband  had  fully 
shown  the  depravity  of  his  character.  She 
died  in  faith  and  in  peace,  but  it  was  a  trial 
to  leave  her  delicate  and  suffering   child 


behind  her,  with  no  mother  to  tend  and  to 
sympathize  with  him,  and  only  a  father  who 
looked  upon  his  weakness  with  contempt, 
and  treated  him  with  harshness. 

A  severe  fall,  which  occurred  two  years 
before  Mrs.  Wyndham's  death,  was  the 
cause  of  Oliver's  suffering  and  infirmity. 
His  hip  had  been  seriously  injured,  and  he 
had  continued  a  helpless  invalid,  entirely 
dependent  on  the  tender  care  of  his  mother 
and  his  nurse  Elsie. 

Major  Wyndham  had  been  proud  of  his 
boy's  beauty  and  strength  previous  to  this 
sad  accident ;  and  he  had  often  declared  his 
intention  of  bringing  him  up  to  the  military 
profession.  But  when  Oliver's  continued 
lameness,  and  the  weakness  that  accom- 
panied it,  forbade  all  hope  of  his  ever  dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  a  soldier,  his  father's 
heart  was  hardened,  instead  of  being  soft- 
ened, towards  him ;  and  he  treated  him  with 
neglect,  if  not  with  cruelty. 

Nor  did  the  death  of  his  wife  draw  forth 
any  greater  affection  towards  her  desolate 
child.  On  ,the  contrary,  he  absented  him- 
self more  and  more  from  his  comfortless 
home,  and  left  his  boy  to  Elsie's  care ;  and 
in  that  Oliver  was  a  gainer.  After  a  time, 
he  changed  his  place  of  abode ;  he  took  a 
cottage  in  a  distant  county,  and  there  he 
left  the  child  and  his  nurse,  and  went 
abroad  with  his  regiment,  where  he  died  of 
fever. 

A  small  pittance  was  settled  on  Oliver, 
and  he  was  left,  by  his  father's  will,  to  the 
sole  charge  of  Elsie  Crowther,  with  an  in- 
junction to  keep  him  away  from  his  mother's 
relatives,  who  had  wisely  and  strongly 
opposed  her  marriage.  So  greatly  had  they 
also  been  displeased  with  James  Wyndham's 
after-conduct,  that  Mary's  uncle  broke  off 
all  intercourse  with  him,  and  very  seldom 
saw  his  niece — who  had  found  out,  when  it 
was  too  late,  that  her  friends  had  judged 
more  wisely  for  her  than  she  had  done  for 
herself.  But  she  never  owned  it ;  she  never 
complained  of  her  husband,  and  she  only 
shunned  all  society,  and  devoted  herself  to 
her  child,  and  to  works  of  active  and  Chris- 
tian charity. 

Mary  Wyndham  left  one  only  sister,  who 
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would  have  loved  and  cherished  her  child ; 
but  she  had  gono  abroad  with  some  friends 
who  traded  in  the  Levant,  and  there  she 
had  married  and  settled,  and  Mary  had 
heard  little  of  her  since.  *  Communication 
in  those  days  was  slow  and  uncertain  to  a 
degree  that  we  of  the  nineteenth  century 
can  hardly  realize ;  and  those  who  went  to 
dwell  in  foreign  lands  were  almost  entirely 
out  off  from  their  English  connexions.  So 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  uncle  of  Mary  and 
Susanna  Strafford  died  with  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  fate  of  his  nieces  or  of 
their  children ;  and  he  bequeathed  much  of 
his  property  to  other  relatives,  leaving  a 
certain  portion  in  trust  for  the  descendants 
of  Mary  and  Susanna,  if  any  such  should 
ever  appear  and  prove  their  claim. 

Of  this  bequest  Elsie  Crowther  knew 
nothing.  She  did  her  best  to  support  the 
orphan  boy — who  was  as  dear  to  her  as .  if 
he  had  been  her  own  son— on  the  small 
income  which  his  father  had  left  him,  and 
also  by  the  work  of  her  own  hands.  When 
he  was  old  onough  to  be  educated  with  other 
boys,  she  used  to  draw  him  every  morning 
to  the  grammar-school  of  the  town  in  which 
they  resided,  in  a  little  carriage,  and  go 
again  every  evening  to  bring  him  home. 
And  if,  as  was  often  the  case,  he  looked  sad 
and  weary  and  dispirited,  her  unfailing 
cheerfulness  and  her  tender  affection  were 
his  only  solace. 

Oliver  was  a  very  sensitive  child.  He 
inherited,  his  mother's  disposition,  and  he 
required  love  and  sympathy  to  draw  him 
out.  But  he  met  with  very  little  of  either, 
except  from  his  mother  and  Elsie,  during 
all  the  impressible  years  of  childhood ;  and 
when  that  loving  and  beloved  mother  was 
taken,  away  from  him,  no  one  but  his  faithful 
nurse  ever  seemed  to  understand  him. 

His  diligence  and  his  desire  for  informa- 
tion won  the  approval  of  his  masters ;  but 
they  were  not  his  companions;  they  did 
not  constitute  themselves  his  individual 
friends.  4^^  h*8  schoolfellows  envied  him 
his  success  and  the  marks  of  approbation 
that  he  earned ;  and  they  were  cruel  enough 
to  taunt  him  with  his  infirmities,  and  take 
advantage  of  his  weakness. 


So  Oliver  shut  up  all  his  youthful  feelings, 
and  all  his  yearnings  for  the  sympathy  of 
his  fellows,  in  the  depths  of  his  own  heart. 
He  became  proud  and  gloomy.  He  resolved 
to  excel  all  his  schoolfellows  in  his  studies, 
and  to  maintain,  in  this  way,  his  superiority 
over  them ;  and  he  succeedod.  But  this  did 
not  make  him  happy,  or  open  the  fount  of 
enjoyment  in  his  breast,  for  no  one  rejoiced 
with  him — no  one  but  Elsie. 

Often  would  he  go  home  with  her,  silent 
and  sad;  and  there,  in  the  retirement  of 
their  own  little  parlour,  he  would  tell  her  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  show  her  the  prizes 
he  had  gained.  And  then  he  would  throw 
his  arms  round  her  neck,  and  burst  into 
tears  of  bitter  grief,  and  say, 

"  0  Elsie,  I  felt  proud  and  glad  when 
I  was  called  up  before  the  whole  school, 
and  praised  by  all  the  masters ;  and  when 
I  received  the  prize,  I  was  glad,  because  it 
set  me  above  them  all.  But  how  thankfully 
would  I  give  it  all  up,  and  take  the  lowest 
place  in  the  school,  if  I  could  but  feel  as 
the  others  do,  and  take  my  part  in  their 
games  and  amusements !" 

"Dear  Oliver,' '  she  would  reply,  while 
tears  of  pity  ran  down  her  cheeks,  "why 
should  you  say  so?  You  are  more  good 
and  clever  than  any  of  them.  And  remem- 
ber all  that  your  blessed  mother  used  to  say 
to  you — how  she  told  you  of  God's  love  and 
mercy,  and  exhorted  you  to  be  resigned  to 
His  will,  and  to  strive  to  do  your  duty,  and 
be  useful  in  the  world,  even  though  the 
Lord  had  suffered  you  to  be  a  cripple.  O 
Oliver,  my  child,  think  of  your  sweet  mother 
in  heaven,  and  try  to  join  her  there ;  and  do 
not  grieve  so  much  for  the  disappointments 
of  this  present  time." 

"  Oh,  if  my  mother  were  here  with  me, 
I  should  care  for  nothing  else!  You  are 
good — very  good  to  me,  Elsie;  but  no  one 
can  be  like  her.  I  do  think  of  her,  and  of 
all  that  she  said  to  me  in  those  sad,  dark 
days,  just  before  she  went  away.  But  I 
cannot  feel  as  she  did ;  I  cannot  pray  as  she 
taught  me  to  do.  I  am  hated  and  dospised  ; 
and  why  should  I  live  any  longer  ?" 

Vainly  would  Elsio  try  to  calm  and  com- 
fort him  when  these  dark  moods  were  upon 
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Kim.  But  her  love  and  devotion  did  more 
than  her  simple  words  could  do,  for  he  felt 
that  in  her  he  had  at  least  one  true  friend — 
one  who  loved  him  beyond  all  else  on  earth, 
and  who  cared  for  him  and  his  welfare  far 
more  than  for  her  own.  And  there  was 
comfort  in  this. 

Tears  passed  on,  and  Oliver  gained  health 
and  strength.  His  lameness  greatly  de- 
creased, and  his  figure,  with  that  exception, 
became  good  and  manly.  His  features  had 
always  been  regular,  and  his  eyes — like  his 
mother's — large  and  expressive,  and  of  a 
rich  brown  colour,  as  was  also  his  thick 
waving  hair.  Long  before  he  left  school, 
his  appearance  had  ceased  to  be  remarkable, 
except  for  greater  delicacy  and  refinement, 
and  for  an  expression  of  more  sadness  and 
deeper  thought  than  belonged  to  his  com- 
panions. But  if  they  had  been  willing  to 
receive  him  among  them  as  a  playmate,  he 
would  not  then  have  joined  them.  His 
young  spirit  had  been  chilled  by  unkind- 
ness,  his  sympathies  had  been  checked  by 
neglect,  and  he  could  never  be  like  other 
boys,  or  ever  forget  the  past. 

He  resolved  to  enter  the  legal  profession, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  removed  to  London, 
accompanied  by  the  faithful  Elsie — now  his 
housekeeper,  and  always  his  friend.  He 
sought  no  society,  except  such  as  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  His  books  were  his  chosen 
companions,  and  with  them  he  passed  most 
of  his  time. 

Had  they  been  well  chosen,  he  might  have 
found  them  as  profitable  as  any  living  asso- 
ciates ;  but  it  was  not  so.  Oliver  delighted 
in  deeply  reasoning  and  speculative  works ; 
and  he  cultivated  his  intellect  to  the  neglect 
of  his  spiritual  faculties.  It  followed,  there- 
fore, as  a  natural  consequence  of  such  ex- 
clusive studies,  that  the  pure  and  simple 
faith  which  had  been  instilled  into  his  mind 
in  his  early  childhood,  quite  died  away,  or 
rather  became  choked  and  overgrown  by 
doubts  and  objections  and  difficulties  which 
reason  could  not  solve  or  remove ;  and  Oliver 
was  virtually  an  infidel. 

Unhappily,  the  only  man  with  whom  he 
cultivated  any  terms  of  intimacy  was  one 
who  strongly  encouraged  this  unhappy  turn 


of  mind,  and  who  continually  started  fresh 
doubts  and  fresh  occasions  for  cavilling  at 
the  words  of  Scripture,  and  the  holy  and 
elevating  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Guy  Egmont  was  a  man  of  abilities  equal 
to  those  of  Oliver,  and  he  was  also  of  the 
same  inquiring  and  reasoning  disposition. 
In  tho  course  of  their  professional  occupa- 
tions they  often  met,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  familiarity  grew  up  between  them.  We 
will  not  call  it  friendship,  for  Egmont  was 
incapable  of  that  exalted  sentiment,  and 
Oliver  could  not  feel  it  for  one  like  hi^. 

Sometimes  Egmont  came  to  Oliver's 
dwelling,  and  held  long  discussions  with 
him  in  his  study ;  and  Elsie  observed  with 
concern  and  sorrow  that  her  young  master 
— or  rather  her  adopted  son — was  always 
more  gloomy  and  unsocial  after  these  visits, 
so  that  she  learned  to  dread  the  appearance 
of  Guy  Egmont  as  of  an  evil  spirit — which, 
in  fact,  he  was. 

When  the  plague  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  London,  Egmont,  with  multitudes 
of  others  as  foolish  as  himself,  made  light 
of  it,  and  ridiculed  the  precautions  of  some, 
and  the  prayers  and  humiliations  whioh 
were  resorted  to  by  others.  They  defied  the 
disease — and  it  spread  so  slowly  for  many 
months,  that  they  became  utterly  indifferent 
to  its  existence  in  the  town,  seeing  that  they 
were  themselves  safe.  But  in  the  summer 
of  1665,  the  dire  malady  increased  with 
awful  rapidity ;  until,  at  the  time  when  our 
story  commences,  thousands  were  laid  low 
every  week. 

Then  it  was  that  Oliver  Wyndham  sat  at 
his  study  window,  and  looked  out  into  the 
street;  and  once  more  resolved  to  abide 
where  he  was,  and  to  take  his  chance  of  life 
or  death. 


Chapteb  H. 
The  fearful  summer  of  1665  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  but  still  the  virulence  of  the 
disease  did  not  abate.  On  the  contrary,  it 
increased  to  such  an  alarming  degree  that 
many  feared  the  whole  city  would  be  utterly 
desolated,  and  that  all  who  either  could  not 
or  would  not  fly  from  the  plague-stricken 
metropolis  would  become  victims. 
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As  early  as  the  month  of  June,  the  Court 
had  removed  to  Oxford,  where  they  remained 
untouched  by  the  fell  distemper.  Almost 
all  who  had  the  means  to  do  so  followed 
their  example,  and  retired  to  some  uninfected 
spots.  But  this  did  not  always  prove  a  safe- 
guard. Frequently  the  disease  had  been 
imbibed  already;  and  many  left  London, 
supposing  themselves  and  their  families  in 
perfect  health,  only  to  sicken  and  die  in 
their  new  residences,  and  to  carry  the  fatal 
malady  where  it  had  hitherto  been  un- 
known. 

But  it  is  with  London,  and  with  those 
whom  either  duty  or  foolhardiness  detained 
there,  that  we  have  chiefly  to  do;  and 
especially  it  concerns  us  to  know  what 
Oliver  Wyndhani  thought  and  felt  and  did 
during  the  continuance  of  the  pestilence. 

Elsie  Crowther  would  not  leave  him, 
although  he  frequently  entreated  her  to  do 
so  if  she  felt  any  alarm,  and  although  she 
had  friends  in  Hampshire  who  urged  her  to 
go  down  and  dwell  with  them. 

11  No,"  she  replied  to  Oliver's  repeated 
proposals,  "No;  as  long  as  my  life  lasts, 
I  will  never  desert  the  son  of  my  dear  de- 
parted mistress.  It  is  clearly  my  path  of 
duty  to  remain  with  you,  Oliver,  and  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  save  you  from  the  disease, 
or  to  nurse  you  in  it.  If  you  decide  to  stay 
here,  I  will  stay  with  you.  When  you  see 
good  to  move,  I  will  follow  you.  No  one 
on  earth  has  any  claim  on  me  except  your- 
self; and  if  I  perish  by  your  side,  I  shall 
only  fail  in  my  proper  place." 

God  bless  you,  Elsie!"  replied  Oliver,  with 
more  of  warmth  and  earnestness  than  it  was 
his  wont  to  express;  "you  deserve  to  be 
preserved,  and  I  feel  confident  you  will 
escape.  As  to  myself,  I  am  almost  in- 
different. No  ono  will  ever  love  me  again 
as  you  do ;  and  if  you  were  indeed  to  leave 
me,  I  should  be  a  solitary  and  a  reckless 
being.  I  will  urge  you  no  more,  my  dear 
old  nurse ;  we  will  abide  together.' ' 

"  Then  you  must  allow  me  to  take  more 
careful  precautions  than  you  have  submitted 
to  hitherto,  Master  Oliver,"  said  Elsie.  "  I 
have  a  friend  a  chemist,  who  has  given  me 
full    directions  for  the  prevention  of   the 


disease,  and  even  for  its  cure,  if  the  reme- 
dies can  be  applied  in  time.  He  told  me 
that  it  is  considered  to  be  now  at  its  greatest 
height — indeed,  it  can  hardly  grow  worse. 
And  he  assured  me  that  the  only  safe  course 
was  to  remain  strictly  shut  up,  with  closed 
doors  and  windows,  first  fumigating  the 
whole  house  with  strong  drugs  or  with  gun- 
powder. Will  you  consent  to  this,  Oliver  ? 
Will  you  promise  to  abide  indoors  until  the 
disease  has  abated ;  and  no  longer  to  tempt 
Providence  by  going  out  into  the  street,  and 
speaking  to  tho  passers-by,  as  you  have 
hitherto  done?"     • 

"I  will  do  a  great  deal  to  please  you, 
Elsie,"  answered  Oliver,  with  a  kindly  smile. 
"  I  will  even  try  to  submit  to  a  temporary 
imprisonment,  if  it  will  set  your  mind  at 
oase.  But,  mark  me,  my  captivity  must  not 
be  of  long  duration.  You  call  me  unsocial 
— and  so  I  suppose  I  am — but  I  like  to  see 
and  know  what  my  fellow-creatures  are 
doing.  I  like  to  observe  the  effects  of  this 
calamity  on  different  characters  and  difforent 
orders  of  men.  And  I  also  like — perhaps 
more  than  you  give  mo  credit  for,  Elsie — to 
do  what  little  I  can  to  relieve  the  dire  dis- 
tress that  has  fallen  on  many  families  and 
individuals  in  our  neighbourhood.  I  believe 
I  have  a  charmed  life,"  he  added,  in  a  care- 
less tone  that  jarred  painfully  on  the  ear  of 
Ids  pious  nurse;  "I  believe  I  might  go 
whero  I  pleased  throughout  this  infected 
city,  and  be  unharmed.  I  have  already 
tried  my  luck  rather  boldly,  and  you  see 
I  am  safe." 

"0  Oliver,  Oliver,  do  not  speak  thus 
daringly.  Our  times  and  our  lives  are 
in  the  Lord's  hands ;  but  if  we  are  not  to 
doubt  His  care,  so  neither  are  we  to  tempt 
Him  by  uncalled-for  rashness.  I  know  tho 
kindness  of  your  heart  better  than  any  other 
living  being  does ;  and  I  havo  guessed  that 
you  have  exposed  yourself  to  danger  of 
late.  I  havo  seen  it  in  your  worn  and 
anxious  countenance,  and  in  the  weariness 
of  your  whole  aspect.  You  are  not  wont  to 
feel  much  anxiety  concerning  yourself,  or 
to  be  wearied  with  mere  bodily  exercise. 
Promise  me,  Oliver,  that  you  will  go  out  no 
more  until  better  times ;  and,  if  you  desire 
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to  send  aid  to  any  sick  or  destitute  neigh- 
bour, let  me  give  it  to  the  watchman  that 
patrols  the  street.  He  will  be  faithful  to 
the  trust.    I  know  him  well." 

"  As  you  will,  Elsie,"  he  answered  wearily; 
"  I  will  not  go  out  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  or 
the  third  day.  I  can  promise  no  more.  Go 
iiot,  and  take  all  the  precautions  you  think 
needful.  And  here,  Elsie,  take  this  purse ; 
it  is  not  well  filled,  but  there  is  enough  in 
it  to  pay  the  weekly  pittance  that  I  have 
given  to  three  poor  families  in  the  alley  at 
the  back  of  this  house.  You  know  them — 
the  same  that  we  helped  last  winter.  Go 
now,  Elsie— dear,  kind  Elsie— and  I  will 
rest." 

Elsie  looked  at  him  very  earnestly.  There 
was  something  in  his  tone  and  manner  that 
perplexed  and  disturbed  her;  and  yet  sho 
dared  not  express  it.  So  she  left  him  alone, 
ami  went  to  follow  out  all  tho  directions 
which  she  had  received  from  her  friend  the 
chemist. 

She  had  already  laid  in,  by  the  help  of 
the  street  watcher,  a  supply  of  all  necessary 
proyisions  to  last  her  master  and  herself  for 
many  days;  and  sho  now  proceeded  to 
execute  Oliver's  commission,  and  to  charge 
the  watchman  to  knock  frequently  at  her 
door,  to  enable  her  to  send  him  on  any 
further  errands.  Then  she  set  herself,  as  it 
were,  to  fortify  her  dwelling  against  the 
deadly  enemy  without ;  and  she  did  not 
forget  also  to  implore  the  aid  and  protection 
of  Him,  without  whose  blessing  all  precau- 
tions and  all  defences  aro  in  vain. 

As  soon  as  she  left  Olivor's  room,  ho 
hastily  tore  open  his  vest  and  shirt.  Even 
vhile  Elsie  had  been  speaking  to  him,  and 
just  after  he  had  boasted  of  his  charmed 
life,  he  had  felt  a  sickness  and  giddiness 
creeping  over  him,  and  ho  know  too  well  of 
what  these  signs  were  the  frequent  pre- 
cursors. 

Yes,  he  tore  open  his  clothes ;  and  there, 
upon  his  breast,  were  the  dull,  livid  marks 
of  the  fell  disease. 

Bid  Oliver  Wyndham  tremble,  or  swoon, 
or  give  way  to  despair  and  lamentations,  as 
so  many  did  when  they  made  the  appalling 
discovery  that    either  themselves  or  their 


friends  wore  stricken?  No;  he  sat  down 
calmly,  and  loaned  his  head  on  his  hand, 
and  began  to  reflect  on  the  future  after  the 
manner  in  which  he  and  Guy  Egmont 
were  accustomed  to  think  and  to  reason. 
How  was  it  that  all  the  arguments  that 
had  formerly  seemed  so  satisfactory,  and 
so  well  calculated  to  give  peace  in  the 
prospect  of  death,  had  now  lost  their  power 
and  efficacy?  How  was  it  that  Oliver's 
stoicism  began  ore  long  to  fail  him,  and 
his  almost  fatalist  belief  gave  way  to  doubts 
and  fears,  and  distressing  anxieties?  It 
was  becauso  he  had  no  true  ground  of  con- 
fidence— because  he  had  novor  laid  hold  of 
that  "  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast" 
which  can  alone  steady  and  sustain  the  spirit 
in  the  droad  hour  when  death,  and  all  that 
follows  death,  seems  to  be  approaching. 

Oliver  Wyndham  was  a  bravo  man. 
Hithorto  ho  might  be  said  to  have  never 
known  fear.  Ho  possessed  in  a  remark- 
able degreo  the  noble  quality  of  natural  for- 
titude; and  he  might  have  rivalled  any 
ancient  Eoman  citizen,  or  any  proud  Indian 
warrior,  in  his  contempt  and  onduranco  of 
suffering.  Had  he  beon  a  soldier,  he  would 
have  beon  a  hero.  But  his  human  courage 
failed  him  now;  and  he  shrunk  from  the 
prospect  before  him,  for  he  had  not  the  far 
higher  quality  of  Christian  fortitude. 

And  what  is  Christian  fortitude  ?  Surely 
it  is  not  to  make  light  of  death.  The  brave 
and  true-hearted  apostlo  Paul  could  feel 
and  confess  to  the  shrinking  of  our  nature 
from  entering  on  tho  disembodied  state,* 
and  leaving  all  that  we  have  loved  on  earth 
to  go  forth  a  lonely  spirit.  Friends  walk 
with  us  through  life — friends  may  go  with 
us  to  the  confinos  of  the  grave — but  there 
they  must  leave  us ;  and  we  must  pass 
through  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  " 
alone.  And  whither?  Not  to  take  what 
has  been  callod  "a  leap  in  the  dark" — a 
plunge  into  some  unknown  region.  No, 
blessed  be  God!  Christ  has  " brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light ;"  and  he  who  with 
the  eye  of  faith  sees  Christ,  even  in  the 
dark  valley,  will  feel  the  sustaining  presence 
of  death's  Conqueror.     But  all  do  not  see 
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Christ,  and  this  it  is  which  makes  death 
really  terrible.  Immortal  I  am,  may  each 
one  say;  but  tohere,  and  how,  will  my  im- 
mortality be  passed  ? 

No  mere  human  courage  can  make  such 
questions  indilTerent  or  unimportant.  Hu- 
man courage  may  nerve  men  for  the  trials 
and  dangers  of  this  material  life ;  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  some  merely  worldly  cha- 
racters are  sustained  under  such  trials  and 
dangers,  who  have  no  other  stay  to  rest  on. 
But  it  were  utter  foolhardiness  to  brave  the 
eternal  fate  of  the  soul  with  any  mere  human 
powers.  Only  as  the  soul  is  united  to  Christ 
—only  as  it  is  in  Christ — in  Him  who  tasted 
death  for  us,  that,  whether  living  or  dying — 
whether  clothed  or  unclothed  by  the  mortal 
or  by  the  glorified  body — we  should  never 
be  separated  from  Him,  and  from  His  love 
"  and  sympathy ;  only  thus  may  death  be 
calmly  faced  by  a  rational  and  reflecting 
being. 

Oliver  had  not  that  Divine  knowledge  and 
support ;  and  he  sat  in  his  lonely  study,  with 
the  plague-spot  on  his  breast,  and  with 
sad  and  heavy  anticipations  pressing  on  his 
heart. 

There  he  remained  all  the  while  that 
Elsie  was  busied  with  various  preparations ; 
and  at  length  he  sank  into  a  sort  of  stupor, 
and  became  utterly  insensible  to  all  around 
him  and  within  him. 

Elsie  marvelled  at  the  stillness  in  Oliver's 
room,  which  lasted  so  long  that  she  grew 
uneasy;  and  as  evening  was  drawing  on, 
she  carried  in  the  lamp,  by  the  light  of 
which  he  frequently  pursued  his  studies  to 
a  late  hour  in  the  night. 

Her  entrance  did  not  arouse  him,  and  she 
approached  nearer  to  the  easy  chair  in  which 
he  seemed  to  be  slumbering.  Then  the  full 
light  of  the  lamp  fell  on  his  uncovered 
breast,  and  Elsie  saw  the  fatal  mark.  She 
started,  and  a  faint  cry  of  terror  escaped  her 
lips.  As  she  set  down  the  lamp,  Oliver  opened 
his  eyes,  and  instantly  his  whole  countenance 
assumed  an  expression  of  intense  suffering. 
He  gazed  wildly  around  him ;  and  when  his 
eyes  met  those  of  his  faithful  old  friend,  and 
read  the  alarm  depicted  on  her  features,  ho 
turned  away  his  face,  and  attempted  to  rise. 


But  a  deadly  sickness  and  giddiness  came 
over  him,  accompanied  by  violent  headache 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  and  he  sank 
back  into  his  chair  with  a  groan  of  agony 
that  he  strove  vainly  to  suppress. 

"It  is  the  pestilence,' '  he  said  faintly; 
"  I  boasted  too  soon." 

"The  Lord  preserve  you,  dear  Oliver!" 
replied  Elsie,  taking  his  burning  hand  in 
hers,  and  endeavouring  to  speak  calmly. 

Oliver  drew  away  his  hand. 

"You  must  not  touch  me,"  he  said. 
"Elsie,  I  cannot  let  you  stay  near  me — I 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  your  taking  this 
fearful  disease.  Go  and  call  the  watchman, 
and  send  him  for  the  proper  Examiner  of 
Health.  He  will  provide  me  with  a  nurse, 
or  remove  me  to  the  pest-house." 

"To  the  pest-house! — never!"  exclaimed 
Elsie ;  and,  stooping  over  the  sufferer,  she 
pressed  her  lips  to  his  pale  brow.  "  Now," 
she  continued,  "  it  is  useless  to  bid  me  leave 
you.  I  will  send  for  the  examiner,  and  all 
shall  be  done  that  he  prescribes  ;  but  I  re- 
main by  your  side." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Oliver,  in  a  wandering 
tone,  "you  were  ever  wilful,  Elsie.  Take 
me  to  bed ;  I  am  very  cold ;"  and  he  shivered 
violently.  "  Send  for  my  mother,  Elsie ;  I 
should  like  to  see  her  before  I  die.  She 
loved  me — and  you  have  loved  me  too.  No 
one  else  on  earth  has  ever  cared  for  me ;  so 
I  will  go  away — yes,  I  will  go  away — but 
where?" 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  his  eyes  • 
glazed  fearfully,  and  he  clasped  his  hands 
convulsively  over  his  heart. 

"It  is  agony,  Elsie!"  he  groaned  out, 
"  it  is  burning  agony ;  but  I  will  try  to  bear 
it.  Go  now  and  get  help.  You  must  not  be 
here  alone." 

With  rapid  but  trembling  steps,  Elsie 
hurried  into  the  dark  street.  At  some  dis- 
tance she  saw  the  watchman  with  his  dim 
lanthorn  standing  at  the  door  of  an  infected 
house. 

"  Rupert !"  she  cried,  as  she  ran  towards 
him  ;  "  Rupert,  run  quickly  ! "  and  she 
gasped  for  breath. 

"Where  to,  Dame  Crowther?"  replied 
the  man,  with  irritating  composure;  "you 
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must  tell  me   where  to  go  before  I  can 
run." 

"  To  the  doctor,  Eupert — to  Dr.  Graves. 
Tell  him  that  my  master  is  stricken ;  and 
implore  him — force  him — to  come  instantly !" 

"Yes,  Mistress  Crowther,  I  will  do  your 
bidding,  for  your  master's  sake  as  well  as 
your  own ;  for  he  has  been  a  good  Mend  to 
me  and  mine.  But  the  examiner  and  the 
searchers  must  be  summoned." 

41 1  know  it,  Rupert — but  the  doctor  first. 
For  God's  sake,  seek  him  first.  I  cannot 
stay.  My  dear  Oliver  is  alone.  Be  quick, 
and  you  shall  have  your  reward." 

And  she  turned  and  fled  back  to  her  home. 

"I  want  no  reward  to  induce  me  to  do  all 
1  can  for  that  good  old  soul,  and  for  Master 
Wyndham  too,"  said  Bupert  to  himself,  as 
he  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace  towards  Dr.  Graves' 
residence.    "  I  only  hope  I  may  find  him." 

He  passed  through  many  gloomy  and  ill- 
lighted  streets  and  alleys — now  utterly  de- 
serted, except  by  the  appointed  watchman, 
or  a  few  individuals  who  were  hurrying,  like 
himself  in  search  of  help  or  medicine ;  or, 
at  stated  intervals  during  the  night,  by  the 
dead-cart,  of  strange  and  unwieldy  form, 
that  passed  along  the  streets — the  very  em- 
blem of  terror,  and  pestilence,  and  death ! 

This  fearful  vehicle  was  no  new  sight  to 
Bnpert;  but  every  time  he  saw  it  slowly 
moving  in  the  distance,  and  heard  the 
ringing  of  the  signal  bell,  followed  by  the 
deep  hoarse  voice  of  the  conductor,  crying, 
"Bring  out  your  dead ! "  he  felt  a  sensa- 
tion of  horror  and  of  pity ;  for  he  was  not, 
like  many  others,  hardened  by  the  danger 
and  the  misery  that  surrounded  him. 

He  cast  one  shuddering  glance  at  the 
hearse-like  waggon,  with  its  grotesque  adorn- 
ment of  emblematical  figures  painted  in 
white  on  its  sides,  and  the  attendants  in 
their  long  black  robes,  as  it  drew  up  at  a 
door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  He 
saw  a  coffin  borne  out  and  placed  on  the 
cart,  which  already  contained  many  others ; 
and  then  the  driver  urged  his  powerful  dray- 
horses  forward  again,  and  resumed  his 
melancholy  cry,  "Bring  out  your  doad! 
bring  out  your  dead ! " 
Onward  he  sped.     He  had  to  follow  the 


doctor  from  place  to  place,  from  one  infected 
house  to  another ;  and  it  seemed  very  long 
ere  he  found  him,  and  saw  him  hasten 
towards  Whitechapel.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  Examiner  of  Health 
of  that  district,  to  give  the  required  notice 
of  a  fresh  case  of  plague. 

Still  longer  did  the  time  appear  to  Elsie 
Crowther,  while  she  waited  for  the  doctor. 
On  her  return  to  Oliver's  room,  she  found 
him  quite  delirious,  and  in  fearful  agony. 
It  was  impossible  for  her  to  hold  him,  and 
she  feared  that  he  would  injure  himself  by 
the  violence  of  his  unconscious  struggles. 
Of  her  own  danger,  either  from  his  con- 
vulsive movements,  or  from  infection,  she 
scarcely  thought.  All  her  attention  was 
absorbed  in  the  beloved  sufferer,  and  her 
soul  was  lifted  up  in  fervent  prayer  for  his 
preservation. 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  Graves  was  an  un- 
speakable relief  to  her,  and  she  watched  his 
kind  and  earnest  countenance  with  breath- 
less anxiety  while  he  rapidly  examined  the 
patient. 

The  usual  symptoms  were  soon  discovered 
— the  torturing  tumour  had  already  shown 
itself,  and  Dr.  Graves  proceeded  promptly 
to  use  his  lancet,  and  then  to  apply  the 
necessary  dressing.  The  operation  was  in- 
tensely painful,  but  it  recalled  Oliver  to  his 
senses,  and  then  his  resolution  and  self- 
command  enabled  him  to  endure  his  suffer- 
ings in  silence  and  stillness,  but  Elsie  knew 
by  his  countenance  that  they  were  very 
severe. 

The  benevolent  physician  remained  as 
long  as  possible ;  and,  when  he  left  the 
house,  he  assured  Elsie  that  with  due  care 
and  attention  to  his  orders,  there  was  every 
probability  of  her  master's  recovery. 

"  God  be  praised  for  this  hope,"  exclaimed 
Elsie,  raising  her  tearful  eyes  to  heaven. 
"  The  care  and  attention  shall  not  be  want- 
ing, doctor." 

"I  am  well  assured  of  that,"  replied  Dr. 
Graves.  "  Farewell,  and  expect  me  early 
to-morrow  morning." 

He  departed,  and  Elsie  returned  to  her 
patient.  But  she  was  soon  disturbed  by 
the   arrival  of  the   Examiner   of    H^1  \ 
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attended  by  two  searchers,  the  latter  bear- 
ing red  wands,  as  the  insignia  of  their 
irksome  and  dangerous  office. 

A  very  slight  investigation  was  requisite 
in  this  instance.  Oliver's  case  was  only  too 
evident,  and  there  were  no  other  inmates  of 
the  house  to  be  examined  except  Elsie,  who 
was  pronounced  to  be  in  perfect  health. 

The  examiner  therefore  took  his  leave, 
followed  by  the  searchers,  and  Elsie  heard 
the  former  lock  the  door  outside,  and  deliver 


the  key  to  Rupert,  with  the  usual  charge  to 
be  careful  and  vigilant. 

Yet  a  little  while  they  lingered  at  the 
door,  and  when  Rupert  opened  it  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  admit  the  doctor,  and  Elsie 
met  him  at  the  threshold,  she  beheld  on  the 
door  the  terrible  sign — a  red  cross  of  a  foot 
in  length,  painted  on  the  centre  panel,  and 
above  it,  in  large  characters,  these  words  of 
sad  supplication,  "Lobd,  have  mercy  upon 


us 


t» 


(To  he  continued-) 


THE  LAST  NIGHT  OF  THE   OLD  TEAB. 


MDCCCLXV. 


BY  B.   H.  BAINES,  M.A. 


I  watched  the  Old  Year  as  it  lay  a-dying ; 
The  moon's  cold  light  fell  on  the  darkened 

bed; 
I  heard  the  winds  their  Requiescat  sighing 
Over  his  weary  head. 

His  work  was  done ;  and  like  a  warrior  olden, 
The  hard  fight  o'er,  he  laid  his  armour  down, 
And  passed  all  silent  through  the  portal 
golden, 
"Where  gleams  the  victor's  crown. 

What  a  strange  life  it  was !  Oh,  if  the  story 
Of  all  its  joys  and  sorrows  could  be  known, 
How  would  dark  shadows,  mingling  with  its 
glory, 
Bound  its  whole  course  be  thrown  ! 

How  many  tears  have  fallen  hot  and  thickly ! 
How  many  wounded  hearts,  with  anguish 

sore, 
Have  uttered  the  deep  longing,  "  Oh,  come 

quickly ! 
Our  buried  hopes  restore ! " 

How  many  blessed  gifts  of  truest  gladness 
His  own  dear  hand  has  scattered  on  our  way ! 


How  oft  His  voice  of  love,  amid  our  sadness, 
Turned  darkness  into  day ! 

Old  dying  Year,  thy  memories  are  dearer 
Than  any  of  thy  grandsires'  gone  before  ;    , 
I  feel  as  though  thy  waves  had  brought  me 
nearer 
To  the  Eternal  Shore. 

So  here  I  bring  its  every  sin  and  sorrow, 
Its  deeds  accomplished,  and  its  work  undone, 
To  His  dear  Cross,  and  wait  the  bright  to- 
morrow, 

And  the  unsetting  Sun. 

Therefore,  Old  Year,  farewell !   I  watch  thee 

dying, 
Struggling  in  weakness  for  thy  latest  breath ; 
I  catch  the  lessons  thou  wouldst  teach  me, 

lying 
In  the  calm  sleep  of  death ; 

And  these  thy  last  faint  words,  while  morn 

doth  brighten : 
"  Up  and  be  doing ;  lay  in  golden  store 
Till  the  great  harvest  of  the  world  shall 

whiten, 
And  Time  shall  be  no  more," 
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Give  to  er'ry  heart  true  courage 
To  defend  our  country's  cause. 
May  posterity's  enjoyment 
Of  our  rights  without  alloyment, 
Spur  us  on  in  our  employment 

To  support  the  Throne : 
O !  protect  the  constitution, 
That  great  bulwark  of  our  laws. 


Bless  The  Prince  in  heart  and  household, 
Heir  of  Albert's  great  renown : 

England's  hope  in  darkest  hour, 

Adding  strength  when  perils  lower! 

Choicest  gifts  upon  Him  shower, 

And  protect  the  Throne : 

O  1  protect  the  constitution, 

Ever  bless  our  Queen  and  Crown. 


9  Published  also  in  Music  folio  with  prelude,  interludes,  and  diverse  accompaniments, 
by  J.  Shepherd,  20,  Warwick  Lane,  E.G.    Price  2s. 

t    For  the  last  two  Unes  use  the  tame  Alio  and  Base  as  at  commencement  of  stanza. 
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OUR  OWN  FIRESIDE. 


A  BIBLE  WATOHWOBD  POB  THE  NEW  TEAB. 

BY  THS  EDITOR. 
"Arise,  go  np  to  Bethel,  and  dwell  there." — Gen.  xxxv.  1. 


What  a  variety  of  pleasing  and  painful 
thoughts  and  feelings  does  the  recollection 
of  bygone  years  excite  in  the  mind !  Days 
of  prosperity  and  gladness,  days  of  adversity 
and  sorrow,  pass  before  us—  a  moving  pano- 
rama painted  by  the  faithful  hand  of 
memory. 

God  has  given  us  this  faculty  of  memory 
with  a  beneficent  purpose.  The  life  of  the 
present  ought  to  be  materially  and  practi- 
cally influenced  by  the  retrospective  view  of 
the  life  of  the  past. 

Turning  over  some  of  the  pages  of  Jacob's 
history,  we  shall  see  how  often  he  had 
occasion  thus  to  call  into  exercise  the  faculty 
of  memory;  and  the  retrospect  of  his  life 
will  serve,  not  unsuitably,  to  introduce  the 
practical  exhortation  to  ourselves  at  the 
beginning  of  a  New  Year,  "Arise,  go  up 
to  Bethel,  and  dwell  there." 

Jacob's  pilgrimage  had  been  an  eventful 
one.  Providential  interpositions  had  es- 
pecially distinguished  it.  From  his  birth 
he  was  marked  out  to  be  the  possessor  of 
peculiar  privileges.  Not  that  these  privi- 
leges were  indications  of  Divine  partiality, 
irrespective  of  character — they  involve,  as 
privileges  always  involve,  corresponding  re- 
sponsibilities;  and  whilst  the  purposes  of 
God  in  appointing  the  servitude  of  Esau, 
his  brother,  were  accomplished,  the  sins  of 
Jacob  never  failed  to  meet  their  due  pun- 
ishment. The  birthright  obtained  by  trans- 
gression proved  to  him  personally  a  birth- 
right to  sorrow.  It  introduced  envy  and 
enmity  into  his  family.  Whilst  it  acted  as 
a  test  of  Esau's  character,  revealed  the 
hidden  springs  and  principles  of  his  conduct, 
and  convicted  him  openly  of  guilt,  it  also 
brought  to  Jacob  a  heavy  load  of  anxiety. 
The  fierce  anger  of  his  brother  meditating 
vengeance  rendered  flight  necessary.  He 
departed  from  the  home  he  loved  so  deeply, 
severed  the  ties  that  bound  him  so  closely  in 
affection  to  his  parents,  and  went  forth  an 
outcast  and  a  wanderer.     This  was  severe 


discipline — chastisement  which  must  have 
been  "  grievous  to  him."  Well  was  it  for 
his  best  interests  that  he  was  enabled  to 
regard  it  as  discipline — and,  as  such,  intended 
ultimately  to  conduce  to  his  real  welfare. 
When  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him, 
he  did  not  forget  to  seek  Him  earnestly. 
The  first  night  he  tarried  on  his  journey  at 
a  certain  place.  He  took  of  the  stones  of 
that  place,  and  put  them  for  his  pillow,  and 
lay  down  there  to  sleep. 

We  are  not  told  what  his  reflections  were 
on  that  memorable  night.  We  may  imagine, 
however,  that  they  were  directed  towards 
"  the  old  familiar  place  " — the  scenes  of  his 
early  life;  and  we  can  well  conceive  that 
his  feelings,  saddened  by  the  sense  of  a  first 
separation,  would  indeed  intensify  the  emo- 
tions, the  painful  emotions,  with  which  he 
must  have  contemplated  the  future. 

When  those  we  love  are  far  removed  from 
us,  we  generally  obtain  a  more  correct  im- 
pression of  the  faults  committed  when  they 
were  with  us.  So  with  Jacob:  we  can 
readily  understand  that,  compared  with  the 
previous  view  he  had  entertained  of  his 
transgression,  its  heinousness  would  now 
seem  greatly  magnified ;  and,  doubtless,  on 
that  stony  pillow  there  fell  tears  of  godly 
sorrow,  the  evidence  of  a  softened  heart, 
working  the  "repentance  "  which  "needeth 
not  to  be  repented  of." 

In  visions  of  the  night  a  message  was 
sent  to  comfort  and  encourage  him.  "  He 
dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  up  upon 
the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to 
Heaven;  and  behold  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  on  it  And, 
behold,  the  Lord  stood  above  it,  and  said, 
I  am  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  thy  fathor, 
and  the  God  of  Isaac:  the  land  whereon 
thou  liest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy 
seed ;  and  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  thou  shalt  spread  abroad  to 
the  west,  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north, 
and  to  the  south :  and  in  thee  and  in  thy 
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teed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.     And,  behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and 
will  keep  thee  in  all  places  whither  thou 
goest,  and  will  bring  thee  again  into  this 
land ;  for  I  will  not  leave  thee  until  I  have 
done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  of." 
What  wondrous  assurances! — how  gra- 
nous — how  overflowing  an  exhibition  of  the 
Divine  goodness !     The  fugitive  might  have 
expected  threatened  judgments — he  received 
promised  mercies.     God  had  "  brought  him 
into  the  wilderness,"  and  He  "  speaks  com- 
fortably unto  him."     He  gives  him  "  vine- 
yards from  thence,  and  the  valley  of  Achor 
for  a  door  of  hope."     "Jacob  awaked  out 
of  his  sleep,  and  he  said,  Surely  the  Lord  is 
in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not  "  : — "  I  laid 
me  down  in  sorrow — my  heart  was  burdened 
—my  conscience  awakened;    my  sin  dis- 
tressed   and    disturbed    me — I  felt    alone. 
And  behold  the  Lord  is  in  this  place": — 
"And  he  was  afraid,  and  said,  How  dreadful 
is  this  place !     This  is  none  other  but  the 
house  of   God,   and  this    is  the    gate  of 
Heaven." 

Truly,  "the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom."  Not  the  fear — the 
slavish  terror— of  the  sinner,  aroused  by 
some  unprecedented  manifestation  of  God's 
presence  and  power,  but  the  holy,  rever- 
ential awe  of  the  humble  and  contrite  spirit, 
trembling,  yet  rejoicing,  as  the  precious 
words  of  Divine  grace  and  favour  fall  upon 
the  listening  ear !  Such  was  Jacob's  fear ; 
and  his  wisdom  was  speedily  seen  in  the  act 
which  followed. 

14  He  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his 
pillow,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and 
poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it.  And  he 
called  the  name  of  that  place  Bethel"  the 
house  of  God — the  place  of  the  Divine  mani- 
festation. *  *  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying, 
If  God  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in 
this  way  that  I  go9  and  will  give  me  bread 
to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come 
again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace ;  then 
shall  the  Lord  be  my  God ;  and  this  stone, 
which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's 
house ;  and  of  all  that  Thou  shalt  give  me, 
I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  Thee." 


"  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for 
all  his  benefits  tome?"  "  Here  am  I,  send 
me."  "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to 
do  ?"  These  are  the  expressions  of  different 
individuals,  but  they  all  breathe  one  and 
the  same  spirit,  and  the  words  of  Jacob  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  that  spirit. 

He  went  on  his  journey;  he  left  the 
hallowed  spot  of  self-consecration ;  and  he 
took  with  him  from  that  desolate  and  dreary 
resting-place  a  treasure  of  inestimable  price 
— the  favour  and  blessing  of  God.  In  the 
house  and  service  of  Laban,  God  prospered 
him.  He  made  even  unpromising  things  to 
work  together  for  his  temporal  good,  as  He 
had  before  done  for  his  spiritual  good. 
When,  on  one  occasion,  he  signified  his 
desire  to  return  to  his  own  country,  "  Laban 
said  unto  him,  I  pray  thee,  if  I  have  found 
favour  in  thine  eyes  tarry,  for  I  have  learned 
by  experience  that  the  Lord  hath  blessed  me 
for  thy  sake."  How  many  worldly  parents 
have  since  had  equal  cause  to  bless  God  for 
the  boon  of  a  pious  servant !  What  blessings 
have  such  been  the  honoured  instruments  of 
introducing  into  families  where  God  was 
before  a  stranger ! 

At  length  the  God  of  Bethel  gave  the 
command,  "Arise,  get  thee  out  from  this 
land,  and  return  unto  the  land  of  thy 
kindred." 

Jacob  obeyed ;  he  went  on  his  way,  and 
was  encouraged  again  by  a  vision  of  angels 
at  Mahanaim.  He  needed  this  encourage- 
ment, for,  humanly  speaking,  he  was  ven- 
turing on  a  dangerous  experiment.  He  was 
about  to  meet  a  powerful  and  angry  brother, 
whom  he  had  grievously  wronged,  and  from 
whose  threatened  vengeance  he  had  fled. 
Years  had  elapsed,  but  he  had  no  assurance 
of  a  change  of  mind  in  Esau.  Eevenge 
once  nourished  in  the  heart  is  not  easily 
extirpated.  Brooding  meditation  upon  old 
wrongs  is  fuel  for  the  angry  passions  of  the 
soul.  Jacob's  resource,  in  the  anticipation 
of  this  meeting,  was  prayeb.  He  sought 
His  aid  who  alone  can  "order  the  unruly 
wills  and  affections  of  sinful  men."  How 
earnestly  he  pleaded  for  that  aid  :  "0  God 
of  my  father  Abraham,  and  God  of  my 
father  Isaac,  the  Lord  which  saidst  unto 
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me,  Return  unto  thy  country,  and  to  thy 
kindred,  and  I  will  deal  well  with  thee ;  I 
am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  Thy 
mercies,  and  of  all  the  truth  which  Thou 
hast  shewed  unto  Thy  servant ;  for  with  my 
staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan,  and  now. I 
am  become  two  bands.  Deliver  me,  I  pray 
Thee,  from  the  hand  of  my  brother,  from 
the  hand  of  Esau ;  for  I  fear  him,  lest  he 
will  come  and  smite  me,  and  the  mother 
with  the  children.  And  Thou  saidst,  I  will 
surely  do  thee  good,  and  make  thy  seed  as 
the  sand  of  the  sea,  which  cannot  be 
numbered  for  multitude."  Rising  from  his 
knees,  he  adopted  practical  measures  to  pro- 
pitiate, as  far  as  he  could,  his  brother.  He 
understood  that  it  is  our  duty  to  pray  as  if 
all  depended  upon  God,  and  to  act  as  if  all 
depended  on  ourselves.  Then,  alone,  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  "  there  wrestled  a  man 
with  him  until  the  breaking  of  day."  His 
fervour  kindled  as  the  night-watches  sped, 
till  it  could  only  find  expression  in  that 
emphatic,  bold,  and  stirring  entreaty,  "I 
will  not  let  Thee  go  except  Thou  bless  me." 

Pattern  of  believing  prayer! — not  pre- 
sumptuous self-will  dictating  to  God,  but 
the  language  of  humble  confidence,  simple 
childlike  reliance  that  could  not  doubt  when 
God  had  promised.  How  seldom  we  thus 
pray!  We -have  not  faith  to  believe  that 
God's  purpose  respecting  each  of  us  h  to 
bless  us.  We  ask ;  but  we  scarcely  expect 
to  receive.  Not  so  was  it  with  Jacob ;  his 
name  was  changed  to  "  Israel "  :  for,  "  as  a 
prince  ho  had  power  with  God  and  pre- 
vailed."    "  He  blessed  him  there." 

On  the  morrow,  "  Jacob  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
and  looked,  and  behold  Esau  came,  and 
with  him  four  hundred  men."  H  faith  in 
the  promise  wavered  when  this  armed  force 
drew  near — and  we  have  no  evidence  that  it 
did — it  could  be  but  for  a  moment.  "  Esau 
ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  and  fell 
on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him :  and  they  wept." 
Sacred  tears — not  grievous,  but  joyous  tears. 
"Blessed  are  they  that"  thus  " mourn." 
"  Behold,  how  good,  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity ! " 

The  reconciliation  completed,  the  brothers 
parted.     Esau  dwelt  in  Seir,   and  Jacob 


journeyed  to  Shechem,  where  with  pious 
zeal  and  gratitude  he  erected  an  altar  to  the 
Lord. 

Whilst  he  was  abiding  at  this  place  the 
command  of  God  came  to  him : — "  Arise,  go 
up  to  Bethel,  and  dwell  there :  and  make 
there  an  altar  unto  God,  that  appeared  unto 
thee,  when  thou  fleddest  from  the  face  of 
Esau,  thy  brother."  No  special  reason  is 
assigned  in  the  inspired  record  for  this 
chango  of  residence ;  but  we  may  not  un- 
reasonably surmise  that  it  was  intended  to 
bring  to  his  remembrance  the  former  loving- 
kindness  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  "  re- 
member all  the  way  the  Lord  his  God  had 
led  him  for  many  years  in  the  wilderness." 
Can  we  not,  in  some  measure  at  least,  ap- 
preciate the  recollections  of  the  past  which 
would  rush  through  the  mind  of  the  pa- 
triarch with  torrent-like  rapidity,  when  he 
received  the  charge,  "Arise,  go  up  to 
Bethel"  ?  How  would  the  life  of  the  past, 
the  memory  of  its  sins,  its  trials,  its  dangers, 
and  its  unnumbered  mercies — mercies  un- 
deserved— excite  within  him  inexpressible 
gratitude !  Can  we  not  fancy  we  hear  his 
voice,  which  once  pleaded  so  earnestly  for  a 
blessing,  now  uttering  the  tones  of  joy  and 
thankfulness  ? 

"  When  all  Thy  mercies,  0  my  God, 
My  rising  bouI  surveys ; 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise !" 

But  it  is  time  the  history  of  Jacob,  briefly 
as  we  have  sketched  it,  should  suggest  to 
us  some  personal  lessons.  His  experience 
has  certainly  points  of  contact  with  our  own. 
Standing  as  we  now  do  on  the  threshold  of 
another  year,  may  not  the  exhortation  fitly 
fall  upon  our  ears  as  it  fell  upon  his :  "  Arise, 
go  up  to  Bethel,  and  dwell  there"  ? 

I  will  not  suppose  that  I  have  one  reader 
who  would  ask  where  his  Bethel  is.  Poor 
must  be  the  heart— poor  beyond  any  power 
of  description — in  which  no  chord  of  grati- 
tude vibrates  at  the  memories  of  the  past. 
But  I  may  venture  to  say  we  are  none  of  us 
too  grateful — none  of  us  too  sensible  of  the 
debt  we  owe  to  the  Great  Giver. 

And  therefore  I  would  urge  each  reader 
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to  make  an  effort  to  calculate  that  debt,  to 
eount  up  the  mercies  of  the  departing  year. 

There  are  common  mercies  which  we  have 
all  received. 

A  poor  lunatic,  manifesting  a  momentary 
flash  of  intellect,  once  asked  two  visitors  at 
the  asylum  in  which  he  was  placed,  "  Have 
you  thanked  God  this  morning  for  His  gift 
of  reason  ?"  The  answer  was  a  negative. 
"Oh,  then,"  exclaimed  the  afflicted  sufferer, 
"  do  it  directly — for  I  have  lost  mine."  Ah, 
how  true  it  is,  mercies  lost  are  valued! 
Reason,  and  health,  and  strength,  the  bread 
we  eat,  the  raiment  we  wear,  the  daily  pro- 
Tiaon  made  for  our  wants,  these  are  Bethel 
blessings;  they  should  continually  remind 
us  of  the  God  of  Bethel. 

And,  then,  peculiar  mercies ;  who  cannot 
enumerate  some  of  these  ?  Have  you  never 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  danger?  The 
restive  horse,  who  restrained  it,  when,  rush- 
ing impetuously  along,  you  anticipated  each 
moment  a  terrible  catastrophe  ?  The  fall  of 
that  tottering  wall,  why  was  it  delayed  till 
you  had  safely  passed  ?  The  vessel  ship- 
wrecked, how  was  it  you  were  not,  as  you 
intended  to  be,  on  board?  The  railway 
train,  what  hindered  you  that  you  were  not 
on  your  journey  when  a  collision  hurried 
others  into  eternity  ?  All  evils  escaped  are 
mercies  conferred — mercies  which  surely  ad- 
monish us,  "Arise,  go  up  to  Bethel !" 

Then,  again,  there  are  family  mercies  which 
we  may  recount.  Is  it  not  a  cause  for 
thankfulness,  if  no  "vacant  chair"  is  seen 
by  your  fireside  ?  if  no  loved  Isaac  has  been 
required  at  your  hands?  Perhaps,  during 
the  year  hurrying  to  its  close,  some  of  us 
have  had  a  different  experience.  We  have  felt 
a  tie  severed ;  we  have  been  mourners,  and 
committed  some  dear  one  to  the  dark  tomb ; 
but  if  it  has  been  even  so,  let  me  still  ask, 
was  all  dark?  Did  not  the  God  of  the 
widow  and  fatherless,  the  God  of  all  con- 
solation, comfort  you  in  your  distress  ?  "  Not 
lost,  but  gone  before,"  is  true  of  all  who 
die  in  Jesus.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord."  Let  the  loved  ones  speak 
to  you  from  their  home  above.  They  can 
trace  God's  merciful  dealings  with  them 
now— trace  where  once,  like  you,  they  were 


obliged  to  trust.  It  may  be  that  they  will 
direct  you  to  that  quiet,  solemn  room,  in 
which  the  last  scene  was  enacted,  and  say, 
even  respecting  that,  "Arise,go  up  to  Bethel." 
Remember  all  that  was  done  there:  the 
earnest  entreaty — the  faithful  warning — the 
affectionate  prayer — the  closing  blessing, 
breathed  with  the  very  lips  that  death  was 
sealing.  Then  there  were  solemn  vows 
registered  by  the  recording  angel.  In  the 
presence  of  the  dead,  you  resolved  to  make 
the  Lord  your  God,  and  Heaven  your  home ; 
to  be  no  longer  "  conformed  to  this  world,' ' 
but  to  be  "transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
your  mind."  You  knelt,  and  the  heart 
prayed  rather  than  the  lips.  You  *  *  wrestled  " 
like  Jacob,  and  ' '  prevailed. "  "  Arise,  then, 
and  go  up  to  Bethel  ! " 

There  have  been  special  seasons,  too,  in 
life — in  every  Christian's  life.  There  is  the 
covenant  season,  the  season  of  self-dedica- 
tion to  the  service  of  our  God !  Jacob  thus 
covenanted  with  God  at  Bethel,  and  he 
never  forgot  it.  Have  we  been  parties  to 
such  a  oovenant  ?  Have  we  heard,  and  re- 
cognized, and  obeyed  the  Divine  call,  to 
come  out  from  the  world,  and  confess  Christ 
before  men  ?  If  so,  that  was  a  Bethel  sea- 
son. God  spake  graciously  to  us.  We  felt 
the  love  of  Christ  "  constraining  "  us,  and 
"  manfully  we  resolved  to  fight  under  TTifl 
banner."  On  whose  side  are  we  now  ?  The 
world,  or  Christ — the  pleasures  of  sin  and 
and  folly,  or  the  pleasures  which  are  at 
God's  right  hand  for  evermore — which  has 
the  heart?  Is  prayer  now  a  privilege? 
The  Bible  —  is  it  increasingly  precious  ? 
The  house  of  God — is  it  a  spot  endeared  to 
us — to  which  we  are  glad  to  resort  ?  And 
the  table  of  the  Lord  —  are  we  constant 
guests  there  ? 

Oh,  if  it  be  not  thus  with  us — if  there  has 
been  a  departing  from  grace  given,  let  the 
exhortation  now  awaken  the  slumbering 
conscience:  "Arise,  and  go  up  to  Bethel" 
Plead  with  the  God  of  Bethel,  and  He  will 
hear  your  prayer.  Begin  the  new  year  by 
again  dedicating  yourselves  to  His  service, 
who  "  loved  you,  and  gavo  Himself  for  you." 
Present  your  bodies  and  souls,  "a  living 
sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  in  His  sight." 
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And  you,  who  have  long  dwelt  at  Bethel,  I 
cannot  conclude  without  a  word  to  you.  God 
has  preserved  you,  provided  for  you,  guided 
you,  and  "done  all  things  well."  You 
might  have  been  left  to  spend  your  years  in 
ignorance,  pride,  and  folly;  but,  in  the 
tender  mercy  of  the  Most  High,  you  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  way  of  life, 
and  peace,  and  everlasting  blessedness.  A 
greater  enemy  than  Esau  threatened  you — 
threatened  you  with  eternal  destruction,  the 
death  of  the  soul  that  never  dies ;  but  God 
appeared  on  your  behalf,  in  the  person  of 
His  Son — God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  He 
wrought  out  for  you  a  "  great  salvation." 
Bethlehem,  and  Calvary,  and  Bethany,  are 
Bethels  to  you.  Journey  frequently  thither. 
Gather  motives  from  the  spectacles  presented 
in  the  Manger,  at  the  Gross,  and  on  the 
Mount  of  Ascension ! — motives  impelling  to 
active  devotedness,  personal  self-denial. 

You  remember  Jacob's  vow :  "  Of  all 
that  Thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will  surely  give 
the  tenth  unto  Thee."  Have  you  made  such 
a  vow  ?  And  have  you  been  enabled  to  keep 
it?  I  do  not  mean  simply,  have  you  be- 
stowed the  tenth  of  your  means?  You 
might  give  all  you  have,  and  your  bodies  to 


be  burned,  and  yet  make  no  real  sacrifice  to 
God.  But  are  you  rendering  the  sacrifice 
of  the  life,  the  anxious  service  of  one  who 
acts  on  the  principle  implied  in  the  words, 
"  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all 
His  benefits  ?  "  Not,  observe,  how  little,  but 
how  much,  shall  I  render  ?  How  much  money, 
how  much  time,  how  much  labour  ? 

Review  the  year  past.  What  have  we 
done  for  Christ  with  the  talents  we  possess  ? 
Many  can  point  to  a  fair  balance-sheet,  in- 
dicating an  increase  of  worldly  means ;  what 
have  we  done  to  advance  our  spiritual  in- 
terests, to  increase  the  treasure  laid  up  in 
Heaven  ?  Alas !  how  much  of  life  has  been 
wasted — is  wasted — by  even  the  best  of 
Christians,  in  doing  nothing  !  How  much  of 
it  has  been  spent  in  speculations,  fancies, 
vain  purposes,  and  inefficient  resolves !  We 
have  all  cause  for  deep  humiliation.  Too 
little  prayer !  too  little  study  of  the  Bible  1 
too  little  zeal  for  God ! 

Let  us  "  Arise,  and  go  up  to  Bethel" — the 
Bethel  of  Providence  and  of  Grace — and  let 
us  dwell  there  all  the  year.  Let  us  meditate 
upon  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  us,  and, 
constrained  by  His  love,  devote  ourselves 
unreservedly,  more  faithfully,  to  His  service ! 


THE  WIPE  THE   SUIT  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


A  LETTEE  FROM  A  FATHER  TO  HIS  MARRIED  DAUGHTER. 
(Translated  from  the  German.) 


"I  mttst  find  fault  with  thee  because  thou 
art  still  sad.  This  ought  not  to  be,  my 
child.  It  is  forbidden ;  it  is  contrary  to  thy 
calling,  and  it  is  very  dangerous. 

"According  to  God's  holy  will,  thou 
shouldst  be  thy  husband's  '  helpmeet.' 
What  does  that  mean?  There  are  many 
women  who  know  it  not,  and  it  concerns 
many  women  who  take  it  not  to  heart.  I 
hope  the  contrary  of  thee  :  but  I  will  remind 
thee  of  what  thou  knowest,  since  thou  dost 
not  appear  to  consider  it  sufficiently. 

"  Many  women  take  the  word  '  helpmeet ' 
much  too  indefinitely.    They  think  if  they 


understand  how  to  keep  their  husband's 
home,  that  no  more  is  necessary.  That  is 
required  certainly,  but  it  is  far  from  being  alL 
A  faithful  housekeeper  can  do  that.  A  clever, 
intelligent  maid-servant  can  do  that.  But 
a  wife  should  do  more  than  a  maid,  and 
more  than  a  housekeeper ;  therefore  is  she 
called  the  man's  'helpmeet.' 

"  She  must  be  to  him,  not  only  something 
for  his  house,  but  for  his  heart.  She  must 
be  a  helpmeet  of  his  joy,  and  sympathize  in 
his  labours ;  for  no  greater  help  can  be  given 
in  any  work,  or  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  hardest  day's  labour,  than  joy.     The 
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one  who  makes  us  bright  and  cheerful  in 
our  work  does  us  the  greatest  service :  and 
for  this  service  has  God  joined  the  woman 
to  the  man. 

"  How  rich  and  happy  was  the  first  man 
in  the  presence  of  God  when  in  possession 
of  Paradise,  and  how  light  his  day's  work  in 
cultivating  and  keeping  it !  And  yet  he  could 
not  attain  to  full  joy,  for  he  was  alone. 
There  was  no  one  who  could  fully  under- 
stand him,  who  could  partake  in  his  joy,  or 
who  could  help  him  to  more  enjoyment. 
Therefore  God  gave  him  the  '  helpmeet.' 

"  After  leaving  Paradise,  the  man  lost  a 
home,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  a  shelter  in 
a  land  of  thorns  and  thistles.  He  must  in 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  eat  broad,  and  in 
many  ways  experience  that  human  life  is 
full  of  sorrow  and  labour.  Yet  he  must 
still  be  cheerful  in  his  daily  toil,  otherwise 
he  sinks  down  into  a  spiritless  worker,  or 
becomes  degraded  in  some  way  or  other. 
The  duties  of  the  wife  are  now  more  difficult, 
but  she  must  perform  them — she  must  be  his 
'htlpmeet.'  And  first  of  all  she  must  be  the 
helper  of  his  joy. 

"Therefore,  my  child,  I  have  before 
written  that  thou  must  not  be  sad.  It  is 
forbidden.  It  is  contrary  to  thy  calling, 
for  thou  canst  be  no  helper  to  the  joy  of 
thy  husband  if  thou  art  sad  thyself. 

"He  sees  thee  sad,  and  must  think  that 
thou  art  not  happy  in  thy  union  with  him, 
and  in  thy  calling.  He  cannot  then  be 
happy  in  his  life  and  labour.  Thy  sadness 
will  be  a  dark  cloud  over  his  life's  way. 

"  There  are  many  unhappy  unions,  because 
there  are  many  bad  men,  and  not  a  few  bad 
women.  And  there  are  unions,  alas,  which 
cannot  be  called  happy,  although  the  man 
is  good,  and  the  woman  too.  I  have  known 
each,  but  almost  always  I  have  found  that 
the  woman  was  in  the  wrong.  She  has  for- 
gotten to  be  careful  about  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  in  the  presence  of  her 
husband.  She  has  forgotten,  when  in  his 
presence,  to  wash  from  her  face  all  spots  of 
caprice,  discord,  anger,  and  sadness,  and  to 
anoint  it  with  kindliness.  She  can  do  this 
in  the  presence  of  strangers,  or  before 
People  who  live  out  of  the  house.      Then 


she  can  hide  bad  things,  and  anoint  her 
face,  but  when  she  ought  most  to  do  so,  she 
forgets  it. 

"  In  the  presence  of  her  husband  she  has 
no  power  to  restrain  herself.  Every  little 
annoyance  he  must  know.  Every  passing 
sadness  must  have  its  shadow  thrown  over 
him.  Before  he  hears  it  from  her  mouth, 
he  must  see  it  on  her  face . 

"But  the  wife  must  be  'the  sun  of  the 
husband  and  of  the  house.'  These  are  not 
mere  words — she  must  be  nothing  less  than 
his  '  helpmeet.'  As  one  always  looks  at  the 
sun  and  rejoices  over  it,  so  will  a  good  hus- 
band at  the  countenance  of  his  wife.  If  it 
be  ever  so  cheerful  outside  the  house,  and 
her  countenance  is  troubled,  so  is  his  home 
dark.  And  if  it  be  ever  so  dark  outside, 
and  her  face  is  lighted  up,  then  is  his  whole 
house  bright,  and  in  this  light  he  will  go 
forth  joyfully  to  his  daily  work. 

"  'I  will  give  him  a  helpmeet  for  him.' 
So  runs  God's  "Word  on  the  calling  of  the 
wife.  How  important  is  the  addition  4  for 
him.'  That  which  is  continually  bound  to 
us,  always  around  us,  has  a  constant  in- 
tluence  over  us.  It  can  either  oppress  us 
heavily,  or  can  greatly  add  to  our  happi- 
ness. A  wife  can  be  like  a  cloud  over  the 
household,  or  she  can  be  like  the  bright 
sunshine,  and  both  through  her  counte- 
nance: therefore  she  must  learn  to  wash 
and  anoint  it.  She  is  then  always  beautiful 
to  him  for  whom  she  ought  to  be  beautiful, 
and  she  always  pleases  him  whom  she  ought 
to  please.  She  is  then  a  continual  'help- 
meet,' simply  because  she  is  near  to  him. 
But  if  she  cares  not  for  her  countenance,  she 
neglects  her  duties.  She,  her  husband,  and 
houso  have  heavily  to  suffer. 

"  Certainly  no  woman  is  exempt  from  pain 
and  sorrow.  The  days  come  when  man  and 
wife  must  weep  with  one  another.  But 
such  sorrows  are  sent  from  God's  hands. 
They  are  heavy  rains,  which  are  as  neces- 
sary to  blessing  and  growth  as  sunshine : 
and  if  man  and  wife  together  weep,  such 
weeping  will  bring  rich  blessings  into  the 
heart  and  into  the  house. 

"  But  because  sorrow  will  not  stay  away, 
we  must  not  make  it  ourselves.     The  self- 
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made  troubles  do  not  bless.  And  if  some- 
times thine  heart  is  so  sorrowful  and  heavy 
that  thou  knowest  not  how  to  prevent  thy 
oountenance  being  overshadowed,  then  thou 
knowest  where  thine  help  is.  Many  things 
must  be  battled  with  and  overcome  in  the 
closet,  of  which  it  is  said,  '  shut  thy  door.' 
There  speak  with  thy  God  '  in  secret :'  He 


will  'reward  thee  openly.*  When  Moses 
had  long  spoken  with  the  Lord,  his  '  ooun- 
tenance shone.*  It  is  always  so,  my 
child. 

"  I  hope  in  thy  next  letter  thou  wilt  tell 
me  that  thy  face  is  lighted  up  with  joy  and 
love  for  him  who  most  looks  at  it,  as  well 
as  for  thy  whole  house." 


TIME:    ITS   LESSOSS   ASD    WARHIUGS. 

A  HOMILY  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR. 

BY  THE  BEV.  ROBERT  MAQTJIRE,  M.A.,  INCUMBENT  OF  CLERKENWELL. 

"  I  wasted  Time,  and  now  doth  Time  waste  me — 
For  now  hath  Timo  made  me  his  mimb'ring'elock ; 
My  thoughts  are  minutes !" 


THE  VALUE  OF  TIME. 

The  character  and  nature  of  Time  will  best 
teach  us  its  real  value. 

Time  is  aptly  described  as  a  mighty  river, 
whose  current,  ever  fed  by  the  fountain,  con- 
tinuously flows  until  that  fountain  ceases.  The 
minute  particles  of  water  constitute  the  length 
and  depth  of  that  river.  And  even  so  particles 
or  moments  constitute  the  current  of  Time. 

One  of  the  best  definitions  of  Time  I  have 
ever  seen  is  that  of  Archytas :  "  Time  is  a  con- 
tinued flow  of  now*  or  instants."  Yes,  while  I 
write,  another  "  now  "  is  passing ;  and  already 
it  is  passed !  And  another  comes,  and  it,  too, 
is  gone.    Thus  Time  flies. 

How  important,  then,  rightly  and  duly  to 
appreciate  and  use  the  present "  now"  !  That 
which  is  now  present  is  the  only  one  we  can 
count  upon.  The  past  is  not  now ;  the  future 
is  not  yet  The  past  is  dead ;  the  future  is  still 
unborn.  The  present  "now"  is  all  that  is 
available ;  the  only  proportion  of  Time  that  is 
in  our  hand  or  at  our  disposal. 

"  Not  a  moment  flies, 

But  puts  its  sickle  in  the  fields  of  life, 

And  mows  its  thousands,  with  their  joys  and  cares." 

Mad  lives  in  this  continuous  succession  of 
instantaneous  "nowe.'  This  is  his  period  of 
Time ;  and  hence  man  is  limited  in  power,  in 
life,  and  in  thought.  But  God,  to  whom  tbe 
future  and  the  past  are  as  the  present,  dwells 
in  an  "  Everlasting  Now."  Hence  His  Omni- 
potence, Omniscience,  and  Omnipresence. 

Some  one  has  said  that  "  moments  are  the 
younger  children  of  their  old  father,  Time." 
And  'tis  true.    There  they  flit  and  dance  and 


play  about  him  as  he  passes ;  and  they  ring  the 
merry  chimes  and  changes  to  the  swift  motion 
of  his  onward  footsteps.  But  wait !  a  day  shall 
yet  come,  when  the  last  of  his  children  shall 
livedo  die,~and  then  the  aged  man  shall  him- 
self stand  on'the  crumbling  verge  of  his  allotted 
span — a  precipice  of  darkness  abruptly  termi- 
nates his  path,J and  in*a  moment  he  plunges 
off  into  the^chasm' of  bis  fall,  into  the  grave  of 
his  decease,  into]  the  abyss  of  eternity.  This 
shall  be  Time's  catastrophe;  and  then  shall 
Heaven  take  an  oath  of  the  Eternal "  that  Time 
shall  be  no  more."  Therefore  "Redeem  we 
Time  j  its  loss  we  dearly  buy." 

The  hours  are  laid  to  our  account.  If  the  *s 
stars  of  the  heavens  are  numbered ;  if  the  sandssB 
upon  the  seashore  are  numbered ;  if  the  very^ 
hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered ;  much  more^ 
are  the  days  of  our  life  written  in  God's  Boob^ 
of  Remembrance,  and  every  one  of  them  laio*. 
to  our  account.  "  So  teach  us  to  number  outlk 
days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unt*=J 
wisdom!" 

This  is  a  solemn  thought.    Each  moment ! 

Whatisit?jg,The  breathing  of  a  breath;  iLJT* 
beating  of  a  pulse ;  the  throbbing  of  a  hear*— =a 
Yet  what  do  men  think  of  those  things  P  f7"""^ 
to  the  exchange,  the  bank,  the  merchantt^^ 
office,  the  counting-house.  See  the  busy  thron^=s 
all  intent  on  business,  courting  mammcai 
labouring  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  and  e^^m 
them,  What  is  Time  ?  In  comparison  of  ^H& 
care  bestowed  on  earthly  things,  there  is  b^ 
little  anxiety,  if  any  at  all,  about  their  spveitrma^f 
interests.  To  see  the  way  most  men  live,  one 
would  almost  suppose  the  order  of  things  to 
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be  transpoeed—tliat  Time  was  Eternity ;  and 
Heaven  and  Hell — that  awful  Future — a  mere 
npour  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and 
then  vaniaheth  away.  So  much  more  do  men 
seem  to  care  for  the  perishing  things  of  Time 
than  for  the  abiding  things  of  Eternity ! 

THE  WASTE   OF  TIME. 

Time  is  a  treasure,  a  valuable  commodity, 
and  it  is  scarce.  Then  buy  up  all  you  can,  and 
we  it  well. 

So  brief  is  its  space,  so  narrow  is  its  span, 
to  rapid  is  its  flight,  we  marvel  how  small 
icconnt  is  taken  of  heavy  losses  in  the  wasting 
of  Time.  Men  lose  money,  and  the  loss  turns 
their  brain ;  but  they  lose  Time  more  extrava- 
gantly, and  yet  seem  not  to  give  the  matter  a 
ftooght.  In  comparison  to  the  age  of  patriarchs, 
oor  Time  is  but  an  handbreadth.  Jacob  lived 
to  twice  the  age  of  our  old  men,  and  yet  he 
aid,  "Few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years 
tfmy  life  been"  (Gen.  xlvii.  9).  How  much 
tore  ought  we  to  value  the  present  briefer 
fan  of  human  life ! 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  Time 
*ad  Money,  as  commodities  entrusted  to  the 
custody  of  man.  There  are  but  few  men  who 
tare  Money  (I  mean  money  worth  talking  of) ; 
but  every  man  has  Time.  There  is  an  Aristo- 
cracy of  Money,  but  there  is  no  Aristocracy  of 
Kme.  Money  lost  can  be  recovered ;  but  lost 
time  it  is  impossible  to  recall  The  good  house- 
wife in  the  parable,  when  she  had  lost  one  piece 
%f  silver,  did  light  a  candle  and  sweep  the  house, 
a^sad  her  diligent  search  was  rewarded  with  suc- 
^eai ;  but  the  foolish  virgins  in  another  parable 
«^st  something  more  valuable  than  Money — 
■key  lost  Time,  And  while  they  went  to  make 
^p  the  loss,  the  Bridegroom  came ;  and  on  their 
return,  they  found  that  "  the  door  was  shut." 

"  Be  wmc  to-day ;  'tis  madness  to  defer ! " 

Moreover,  you  may  have  money  accumulated 
•*&  capital,  to  trade  upon ;  but  Time  is  given 
^«Jily  in  continuous  dividends,  to  be  used  in  the 
fcrring  of  them ;  and  a  large  percentage  of  pro- 
feaUe  returns  may  be  derived  from  the  proper 
**ae  of  the  dividends  of  Time.  Time  is  the 
£*oor  man's  currency ;  his  Time  is  his  Money  ; 
Theresa  his  capital  is  his  industry,  sobriety, 
**d  thrift 

Again,  there  are  no  savings'  banks  for  Time, 

**  there  are  for  Money.    If  you  have,  now  and 

tics,  a  sum  of  money  for  which  you  have  no 

?KMBt  or  profitable  use,  there  is  a  savings' 

.    Wak  near  you  in  which  you  may  put  it  by  in 

I    *%,  with  these  three  advantages:  1,  You 


have  it  put  out  of  harm's  way ;  2,  You  have  it 
to  draw  upon  in  the  hour  of  need;  3,  You 
receive  your  own  with  interest.  But  none  of 
these  are  to  be  found  in  connection  with  Time ; 
neither  savings'  bank,  nor  lodgment,  nor  in- 
terest, nor  future  use.  Your  Time  is  dealt  out 
to  you  now — to  use  it  or  else  to  abuse  it.  It 
passes,  and  in  a  moment  it  is  gone — irrevocably 
gone ;  but  it  is  laid  to  your  account. 

If,  therefore,  you  sometimes  feel  that  you 
have  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  hanging  loosely 
on  your  hands,  uncertain  what  to  do  with  it, 
remember  you  cannot  save  it  for  another  occa- 
sion. It  is  passing  away  from  you  for  ever ! 
How  valuable  would  such  an  accumulation  of 
Time  be  esteemed  by  most  men  when  they  draw 
nigh  to  the  gate  of  death !  If  they  could  but 
recall  or  recover  their  lost  days  and  hours,  how 
much  better  they  would  use  them  when  the 
King  of  Terrors  is  in  his  terrible  advent  and 
ascendancy!  Voltaire,  after  a  life  of  scep- 
ticism and  outrageous  infidelity,  would  have 
given  all  he  was  worth  for  even  a  small  accu- 
mulation of  Time  past  and  neglected,  by  which 
he  might  stave  off  the  shaft,  until  he  had  made 
his  peace  with  God  I  Alas!  alas!  it  cannot  be. 
Like  most  of  our  blessings— health,  comforts, 
family,  and  friendships— never  so  highly  prized 
as  when  they  are  lost ;  "  so  we  take  no  note  of 
Time,  but  from  its  loss." 

The  habitual  use  or  abuse  of  Time  is  already 
interwoven  in  the  language  of  ordinary  life. 
We  commonly  use  such  phrases  as  these :  We 
"  gain  Time,"  "lose  Time,"  "throw  away  Time," 
"  spend  Time,"  "  anticipate  Time,"  "  redeem 
Time,"  " speak  against  Time,"  "waste  Time," 
"  kill  Time."  Strange  treatment  this !  That 
the  self-same  gift  should  be  thus  differently 
employed!  And,  stranger  still,  that  any 
man  should  be  found  deliberately  intent  on 
"killing"  Time!  Well  may  Time  utter  his 
plaintive  accusation — 

"  Still,  man's  my  foo !    Ungrateful  man,  I  say, 
Who  meditates  my  murder  every  day." 

The  Decalogue  commands,  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill."  And,  perhaps,  we  are  all  inclined,  how- 
ever we  may  charge  ourselves  with  the  breach 
of  other  commands  of  God,  yet  to  hold  our- 
selves guiltless  in  the  matter  of  this  law.  But 
we  are  verily  guilty  in  this  respect,  for  most  of 
us  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  killing  Time. 

This  awakens  some  very  solemn  thoughts  on 
a  very  solemn  thing.  Time  is  Eternity! — is 
Eternity  to  us !  Think  you,  that  Eternity  has 
ceased  to  be,  since  Time  has  beenP    Nay! 
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OUR  OWN  FIRESIDE. 


Time  is  Eternity  in  embryo.  All  the  dread 
issues  of  Eternity — the  issues  of  life  or  death — 
are  wrapped  up  now  in  the  womb  of  Time. 
Time  is  pregnant  with  all  the  solemn  and 
weighty  interests  of  man, — interests  that  shall 
live  and  work  and  never  die  throughout 
Eternity.  Therefore  the  language  of  the 
poet — 

"  Who  murders  Time,  he  crushes  in  the  birth 
A  power  ethereal." 

Indeed,  our  conduct  with  regard  to  Time  is 
full  of  inconsistencies.  For  example,  we  all 
more  or  less  complain  of  the  shortness  of  Time; 
and  yet  we  all  have  on  our  hands  much  more 
of  it  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  We  give 
frequent  utterance  to  the  theory  that  our  days 
are  very  few;  but  we  proceed  in  practice  as 
though  our  days  would  never  end.  We  oft 
deplore  that  Time  is  so  short,  and  yet  there  are 
many  and  large  portions  of  our  life  that  we 
would  be  glad  to  escape  from. 

"  The  minor  longs  to  be  of  age,  then  to  be  a 
man  of  business,  then  to  make  up  an  estate, 
then  to  arrive  at  honours,  then  to  retire.  Thus, 
although  the  whole  life  is  allowed  by  every  one 
to  be  short,  the  several  divisions  of  it  appear 
long  and  tedious.  We  are  for  lengthening  our 
span  in  general,  but  would  fain  contract  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  Th§  usurer 
would  be  very  well  satisfied  to  have  all  the  time 
annihilated  that  lies  between  the  present 
moment  and  next  quarter-day.  The  politician 
would  be  contented  to  lose  three  years  of  his 
life  could  he  place  things  in  the  posture  which 
he  fancies  they  will  stand  in  after  such  a  revo- 
lution of  Time.  The  lover  would  be  glad  to 
strike  out  of  his  existence  all  the  moments 
that  are  to  pass  away  before  the  happy  meeting. 
Thus,  as  fast  as  our  time  runs,  we  should  be 
very  glad  in  most  part  of  our  lives  that  it  ran 
much  faster  than  it  does.  Several  hours  of  the 
day  hang  upon  our  hands,  nay,  we  wish  away 
whole  years;  and  travel  through  time  as 
through  a  country  filled  with  many  wild  and 
empty  wastes,  which  we  would  fain  hurry  over, 
that  we  may  arrive  at  those  several  little  settle- 
ments or  imaginary  points  of  rest  which  are 
dispersed  up  and  down  in  it."# 

Tiie  great  waster  of  Time  is  that  oft-quoted 
thing  called  "  To-morrow."  It  wasted  yester- 
day :  it  wastes  to-day ;  and  it  will  waste  itself. 
To-morrow  promises  many  things,  and  very 
fair,  but  the  day  of  its  promise  is  the  day  of  its 
death ;  and  "  To-morrow  "  never  comes.    Most 

*  Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  93. 


truly  has  it  been  said  that  "  Procrastination  is 
the  thief  of  Time."  Tea,  it  is  the  greatest 
Time-killer  of  all;  and  thus,  by  putting  off, 
and  still  deferring,  it  comes  to  be  likewise  true 
that  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  Souk.  For 
many  a  man  goes  down  into  the  grave  with 
"To-morrow  "  lingering  upon  his  lips. 

Time  ought  to  be  computed  not  by  the  length 
of  our  days  or  by  the  number  of  our  years,  but 
by  the  use  we  make  of  them.  A  man  may  be 
very  young  in  age,  and  yet  be  esteemed  old  in 
experience ;  while  another  may  have  grown  old 
in  years,  and  yet,  to  all  practical  purposes,  be 
a  very  child,  inexperienced,  untutored,  and 
untaught.  One  man  may  be  more  matured 
and  ripened  at  twenty  than  another  at  sixty. 
'Tis  not  the  quantity  but  the  quality  of  our 
years  we  must  look  to — the  actual  use  to  which 
they  have  been  applied.  A  landed  property  is 
not  reckoned  according  to  the  mere  extent  of 
ground,  which  may  include  vast  tracts  of  wilds, 
and  wastes,  and  moors,  but  by  the  state  of  its 
cultivation,  the  amount  of  its  produce,  and  the 
sum  of  the  yearly  rent  it  yields.  One  man  may 
be  more  rich  with  five  acres  than  another  with 
a  hundred,  for  he  may  by  cultivation  make  it 
yield  more  than  the  uncultivated  land  of  his 
neighbour. 

But  there  ought  really  to  be  no  waste  ex- 
panse or  barren  intervals  in  our  possession  of 
Time.  Yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste.  And 
if  our  personal  properties  had  as  much  waste 
as  our  Time  presents,  they  would  be  worth  but 
little.  A  good  adage  is  that,  "Waste  not; 
want  not ;"  and  to  those  who  neglect  the  adage 
there  is  nothing  but  the  hard  experience  of 
that  other  which  saith,  "  Wilful  waste  makes 
woful  want!"  Very  wasteful,  indeed,  is  our 
expenditure  of  Time.  We  must,  therefore, 
take  the  consequences :  "  What  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap." 

We  can  never  come  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  true  value  of  Time  until  we 
learn  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  the  loss  of 
little  things.  It  is  the  accumulation  of  many 
little  losses  that  constitutes  great  losses.  A 
moment — 'tis  but  a  trifle !  So  you  say.  A  few 
minutes — they  are  of  no  consequence !  So  many 
persuade  themselves.  But,  all  the  time,  these 
moments  and  minutes  are  mounting  to  the 
dignity  of  hours,  and  gradually  accumulating 
to  the  majesty  of  days.  "  I  have  lost  a  day ! " 
Is  that  nothing  ?    Pereunt  et  imputantur ! 

Little  things  become  very  great.  Bain* 
drops,  weak  and  powerless  in  themselves,  yet 
constitute  the  overflow  of  the  desolating  flood ; 
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tal  it  is  a  similar  combination  of  moments  loet 
that  deluge  the  soul  in  the  flood  of  perdition. 
Take  care  of  little  moments. 

There  is  many  a  mechanic  in  our  metropolis 
who  would  he  very  glad  to-day  to  have  the  Bum 
of  thirty  shillings  in  hand,  to  lay  out  on  the 
comfort  of  his  home  or  family ;  hut  he  has  it 
sot  Now,  suppose  that  mechanic  begins  at 
once  to  save  a  penny  a  day,  the  sum  is  more 
than  completed  this  day  twelve  months — not 
wanting  the  interest,  if  lodged  from  time  to 
time  in  a  savings'  hank.  And  on  the  same 
principle,  a  minute  a  day  would  mean  some- 
thing like  six  hours  in  the  course  of  the  year ; 
hot  this,  as  I  have  said,  we  cannot  accumulate ; 
therefore,  let  us  use  the  fleeting  moments  while 
we  hare  them.  The  proverh  is  good,  "  Take 
care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take 
care  of  themselves!"  So  would  I  apply  the 
remark  to  my  theme,  and  say,  "  Take  care  of  the 
minutes,  and  the  days  and  the  years  are  safe." 
The  momenta  are  the  outposts  and  advanced 
sentinels  of  Time ;  let  them  be  destroyed,  and 
Time  itself  must  he  undone  in  its  very  citadel ! 
Some  one  has  said,  with  experience  to  support 
the  saying,  that  "  we  waste  our  time  in  minutes ; 
we  waste  our  money  in  shillings ;  and  we  waste 
our  happiness  in  trifles."    All  little  things ! 

THE  DOMINION  OF  TIME. 

Time  is  a  master,  and  must  be  obeyed. 

What  is  anything  without  Time  P  The  wise 
man  says,  "To  everything  there  is  a  season, 
and  a  Time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven." 
There  is  day-time  for  the  active  duties  of  the 
day;  and  night-time  for  rest,  retirement,  and 
repose.  There  is  the  morning  for  preparation ; 
the  noontide  for  labour ;  the  eventide  for  home, 
and  family,  and  study,  and  profitable  recrea- 
tion. What  is  a  house  without  a  clock  but  a 
soeneof  confusion  P  What  is  a  man  of  business 
without  a  watch  but  a  man  out  of  Time  P  A 
public  clock  that  is  always  wrong  is  a  public 
nuisance.  A  railway  negligent  of  its  Time- 
tables is  a  vexatious  inconvenience.  A  regi- 
ment of  soldiers  on  the  march,  without  keeping 
Tune,  is  an  undisciplined  mob.  We  must  all 
keep  Time ;  clerks,  and  secretaries,  and  officials, 
and  public  men,  must  all  keep  Time.  The  sun 
keeps  Time  in  his  rising;  and  the  sun  also 
knoweth  his  going  down.  Music  without  Time 
k  a  very  discord  of  jangling  sounds—' 

"  Music,  do  I  hear  ? 
Well,  then,  keep  Time.    How  sour  sweet  music  is 
When  Time  ib  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept  1" 


Time  is  a  Governor  who  holds  dominion  here ; 
and  in  a  world  like  this  you  must  be  up  to 
Time,  or  you  are  of  no  use  at  all.  Time  intro- 
duces all  upon  the  stage  of  life,  and  when 
"  Time's  up,"  he  strikes  his  bell  and  bowa  us  off 
again.  He  has  seen,  in  his  day,  strong  towers 
and  temples  rise,  and  he  has  seen  them  crumble 
into  dust.  He  has  seen  thrones  and  dominions 
exalted  and  cast  down ;  has  witnessed  the  rise 
and  fall  of  nations.  And  he  himself  outlives 
all  change  and  chance,  vicissitude  and  care. 
You  may  escape  from  foes,  or  baffle  a  sickness, 
but  you  cannot  cheat  Old  Time,  or  resist  his 
sway. 

"lama  monarch,  whose  victorious  hands 
No  craft  eludes,  no  regal  power  withstands ! " 

THE   ULTIMATE  TRIUMPH  OF  TIME. 

His  conflict  and  his  career  terminate  in 
triumph. 

He  ever  moves.  Onward!  onward!  is  his 
ceaseless  cry.  He  stops  not;  he  stays  not. 
His  mowing  sickle — how  it  reaps !  His  harvests 
— how  great  and  plentiful ! 

He  spares  not  age,  nor  sex,  nor  condition  of 
life.  With  unsparing  hand  and  unrelenting 
heart  he  pursues  his  deadly  conquests,  subduing 
all  without  resistance  or  reverse.  The  sand- 
glass runs,  and  must  exhaust  itself ;  implacable 
and  unmerciful  is  this  aged  man !  The  tender 
mother  weeps  beside  the  child  of  her  affection  ; 
but  he  cares  not  for  her  tears,  and  with  a  mer- 
ciless hand  he  plucks  the  fair  flower — oh,.with 
whut  rending ! — sfrom  the  soil  of  the  human 
heart !  The  afflicted  wife  wrings  her  hands  in 
agony  of  care,  and  lays  hold  on  the  skirts  of 
his  clothing  to  beseech  him  yet  to  spare  the 
husband  of  her  hope  and  love.  Old  Time  with 
one  hand  flings  her  from  him,  while  with  the 
other  he  reaps  down  the  strong  man!  The 
husband,  in  calm  and  measured  speech,  prays 
him  off  the  threshold ;  but  Time  is  not  a  man 
to  feel,  nor  is  he  a  God  to  grant  a  supplication ; 
and  so  he  enters  and  ruthlessly  rends  away 
the  desire  of  our  eyes !  Those  poor  children 
look  imploringly — they  are  orphans  in  anti- 
cipation ;  yet  he  heeds  them  not,  but  onward  to 
his  work,  and  with  a  cruel  hand  uproots  the 
hope,  the  stay,  the  prop,  the  sole  support  in 
life,  and  leaves  the  remnant  as  a  legacy  to  the 
world — a  widow  with  an  orphan  family  ! 

There  he  goes,  Old  Time !  If  we  say,  "  Go 
up,  thou  bald  head,  go ! "  for  mocking  him  the 
bears  of  the  wilderness  will  rend  us.  We  must 
submit ;  we  must  obey ;  for  Time  must  fulfil  his 
perfect  work,  and  attain  a  final  triumph. 
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OUB  OWN  FIRESIDE. 


Suppose  I  propound  you  a  riddle : — 

"  Ever  eating,  never  cloying, 
All  devouring,  all  destroying ; 
Never  finding  full  repast, 
Till  I  eat  the  world  at  last." 

What  meaneth  this  P  This  is  Tike  !  Until 
lie  hath  subdued  all,  his  mission  is  not  accom- 
plished.   He  must  triumph ! 

THE  DEATH  OF  TIME. 

Yes,  Time  itself  must  die.  Short-lived  shall 
be  the  triumph  to  which  he  shall  attain.  Only 
himself  shall  live  to  enjoy  it,  for  he  shall  have 
outlived  all.  Then  they  that  have  used  Time 
and  not  abused  it  shall  see  him  die :  and  from 
the  high  watch-tower  of  the  Heavens  beholding 
his  final  catastrophe,  they  shall  bless  the  Lord 
of  Eternity  that  they  had  been  enabled,  by 
God's  grace,  to  walk  circumspectly,  not  as 
fools,  but  as  wise  men,  redeeming  the  Time. 
In  that  day  Time  shall  be  no  more ! 

Live  in  Time  as  a  preparation  for  Eternity- 
waiting  for  the  end  of  your  pilgrimage.  Here 
is  the  time  and  place  for  your  work ;  your  rest 
is  not  here;  there  will  be  time  enough  for  rest 
in  Eternity.  Continue  in  earnest  expectation, 
looking  up,  "  for  now  is  your  Salvation  nearer 
than  when  you  believed."  Wait,  then,  for 
Eternity ! 

I  have  somewhere  read  this  narrative : — 

A  gentleman  once  passing  through  a  street 
in  London,  observed  a  large  crowd  of  people, 
hooting,  jeering,  and  laughing.  A  young  woman 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  crowd ;  she 
was  dressed  in  white  garments,  coarse  but  clean. 
She  passed  through  the  crowd  as  though  she 
observed  them  not.  There  was  a  frantic  smile 
playing  upon  her  lips,  and  a  wild  look  of  ex- 
pectancy in  her  eye.  Her  story  was  this :  She 
had  been  espoused  to  one  whom  she  dearly 


loved.  The  wedding-day  arrived.  She  and  her 
friends  were  already  standing  before  the  altar 
of  her  God,  when  the  sad  news  was  brought  to 
her  that  the  bridegroom  had  died  on  the  very 
threshold  of  his  own  house!  Reason  reeled 
beneath  the  blow.  Hence  her  peculiar  dress. 
Her  mental  affliction  had  obliterated  the  me- 
lancholy fact  from  memory,  and  there  she  was 
still  expecting  the  bridegroom.  Full  of  this 
expectation,  she  was  ever  in  readiness,  and 
heeded  not  the  scoffing  of  the  multitude.  Her 
hope  sustained  her. 

So  let  us  be;  but  with  a  better  hope,  a 
glorious  hope,  a  hope  full  of  immortality ; 
waiting  upon  the  Lord ;  looking  for  His  appear- 
ing ;  "  having  our  conversation  in  Heaven,  from 
whence  also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  The  world  may  mock  and  scoff 
and  jeer ;  but  never  mind !  Say  to  the  mul- 
titude, as  Paul  Baid  to  the  Roman  governor, 
"  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus ;  but  speak 
forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness."  Make 
use  of  Time  as  a  preparation  for  Eternity.  Be 
ready  dressed  for  the  bridal ;  and,  behold,  the 
Bridegroom  cometh ! 

"  Time's  a  handbreath ;  'tis  a  tale  ; 
'Tis  a  vessel  under  gail. 
'Tie  an  eagle  on  its  way, 
Darting  down  upon  its  prey. 
'Tis  an  arrow  in  its  flight 
Mocking  the  pursuing  sight. 
'Tis  a  short-lived,  fading  flower ; 
'Tis  a  rainbow  in  a  shower. 
'Tis  a  momentary  ray, 
Smiling  through  a  winter's  -day. 
'Tie  a  torrent's  rapid  stream ; 
'Tis  a  shadow;  'tis  a  dream. 
'Tis  the  closing  watch  of  night, 
Dying  at  the  rising  light. 
'Tis  a  bubble ;  'tis  a  sigh ; 
Be  prepared,  0  man,  to  dio ! " 


STUDY   TBIFLES. 


"  Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows." 

Old  Saying* 
"Oh!  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 
Finds  aim  the  archer  never  meant ; 
And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken, 
May  heal  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken." 

Scott. 

Mary  well-intentioned  people  take  great  pains 
to  instil  the  notion   that  we   should  think 


nothing  of  trifles.  Against  this  doctrine  We 
must  enter  our  protest.  Because  some  touch- 
paper  folks  would  "  fire  up  "  if  a  sunbeam  hap* 
pened  to  play  upon  them  at  an  inconvenient 
moment,  or — for  want  of  any  exciting  cause- 
would  go  off  with  spontaneous  combustion.  We 
get  a  habit  of  saying  whenever  two  people 
differ  about  a  matter  in  which  we  are  not  per- 
sonally interested, 
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"Don't  quarrel  about  trifles!" 

Now  the  puzzle  would  be  to  find  any  pair  of 
disputants  who  do  quarrel  about  trifles.  A 
trifle,  it  is  true,  may  lead  to  a  dispute,  but  it  is 
the  extraneous  matter  subsequently  introduced 
which,  acting  like  a  fan,  brightens  the  veriest 
embers  into  inextinguishable  flame. 

An  old  aunt  of  ours,  in  impressing  upon  our 
youthful  mind  the  sin  of  disputing  about 
trifles,  used  always  to  close  her  lecture  with  a 
personal  reminiscence,  which  is  about  as 
ludicrous,  as  it  certainly  was  discreditable  and 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  she  would  say,  "I  know  its 
buy  and  wickedness  from  sad  experience. 
Merer  were  there  two  more  affectionate,  de- 
rated sisters,  than  your  poor  dear  obstinate 
aunt  Tabitha  and  I  j  but  for  thirty  years  we 
never  exchanged  a  syllable,  and  all  through 
differing  about  the  first  cut  of  a  leg  of  mutton ! " 

Now  our  venerable  aunt  Rebecca  was  very 
impressive  upon  the  subject  of  theirs*  cut,  but 
the  never  said  a  word  about  the  last,  or  who 
gave  it.  She  had  lived  to  repent  of  her  folly, 
sod  truly  lament  its  consequences,  but  like 
many  others,  her  confession  was  only  half  a 
confession  after  all.  We  had  the  curiosity  to 
coax  the  whole  affair  out  of  an  old  and  dis- 
interested friend  of  the  family,  from  whom  we 
learned  that  what  commenced  with  an  objec- 
tionable incision  in  a  leg  of  mutton,  ended  with 
a  point-blank  stroke  at  family  honour,  running 
the  gamut  of  an  antiquated  dispute  in  a  most 
inharmonious  manner.  The  assertion  of  "  want 
of  tact "  resulted  in  an  accusation  of  "  want  of 
honour."  Quite  losing  sight  of  the  original 
food  of  discussion,  they  set  to  work  raking  up 
ererybody  and  everything,  till,  roused  to  a 
pitch  of  ungovernable  fury,  the  grave  charge 
was  made  by  one  that  the  other  was  living 
npon  the  produce  of  plunder:  the  outraged 
Tabitha  being  at  that  time  the  recipient  of  the 
annual  produce  of  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  the 
Kneal  descendant  of  a  cavalier  who  had  been 
presented  by  Charles  the  Second  with  the  con- 
fiscated estate  of  some  unfortunate  roundhead, 
who  had  in  all  probability  acquired  it  through 
Oliver  Cromwell  from  some  equally  unfor- 
tunate loyalist  on  the  fall  of  Charles  the  First ! 

Our  dear  but  mistaken  aunt  Tabitha  was 
right  in  her  notion  of  carving,  but  wrong  in 
her  notion  of  law.  However,  as  the  first  blow 
ii  generally  set  down  as  the  hardest  one,  the 
"  poor  dear  obstinate  aunt  Tabitha  "  laboured 
under  the  imputation  of  having  quarrelled  with 
her  sister,  and  refused  for  thirty  years  to  shake 


her  by  the  hand,  merely  because  the  ill-used 
aunt  Rebecca,  to  borrow  her  own  words, 

"  Wouldn't  be  taught  how  to  cut  a  leg  of 
mutton  the  wrong  way !" 

The  fact  is,  few  people  take  the  trouble  to 
think  what  are  trifles;  still  less,  that  most 
things  become,  or  cease  to  be,  trifles,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  viewed,  and  the 
matter  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 

A  spark  is,  in  itself,  a  trifle,  and  a  very  pretty 
trifle  too  :  apply  it  to  stone,  and  it  remains  a 
trifle — that  is  to  say,  for  the  little  time  it  does 
remain ;  but  plunge  it  in  oil  Or  turpentine,  and 
we  are  astonished  by  its  power. 

So  it  is  with  a  jest,  which  falls  lifeless  upon 
one,  calls  a  repartee  from  the  second,  and  a 
rebuke  from  a  third.  The  spark  of  wit  is  no 
duller  with  the  first  than  the  last,  but  it  falls 
on  different  materials — the  first,  ashes;  the 
second,  touchpaper ;  the  third,  gunpowder ! 

Learning  from  experience  the  wonderful 
variety  of  temperament  with  which  man  is 
endowed,  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  the 
character  before  we  attempt  a  "light"  experi- 
ment. It  is,  therefore,  the  only  safe  course,  in 
mixed  company,  to  avoid  such  subjects  as  may 
affect  personal  prejudices.  Many  sensitive 
minds,  instead  of  boldly  attacking  in  turn, 
conceal  the  wound  till  an  opportunity  occurs 
of  returning  the  chance  blow  with  interest. 
Thus  an  unintentional  thrust  may  bring  an  in- 
tentional stab,  and  all  from  never  \  troubling 
oneself  about  trifles. 

Many  say,  "  Don't  argue  about  a  trifle;  it  is 
sure  to  cause  a  quarrel."  If  it  does,  the  fault 
rests  obviously  with  the  one  who  does  not  argue, 
for  to  argue — strictly  speaking — is  to  reason } 
and  who  can  quarrel  with  reason  in  his  mouth  P 
If  a  debate  become  void  of  reason,  it  ceases  to  be 
argument,  degenerating  into  simple  assertion, 
or  losing  itself  in  positive  vituperation,  so  that 
he  is  the  non-reasoner  who  flies  off  in  a  tangent 
and  then  blames  the  unfortunate  trifle  for  his 
own  erratic  course. 

Once  leave  the  highway  of  argument  for  the 
byways  of  assertion  or  inuendo,  and  one  is 
sure  to  get  into  a  maze  as  inextricable  as  the 
famous  Woodstock  labyrinth.  One  who  reasons 
never  makes  an  assertion,  direct  or  indirect, 
which  he  cannot  back  with  proof,  and  never 
descends  to  personal  expletives ;  while  the  one 
who,  from  ignorance  or  from  the  want  of  facile 
arrangement  of  ideas,  is  defeated,  yet  lacks  the 
moral  courage  to  acknowledge  it,  instead  of 
beating  a  retreat  and  retiring  from  the  field  in 
good  order,  uses  missiles  so  offensive  to  the 
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laws  of  good-breeding  and  the  usages  of  society, 
as  to  soil  the  hands  in  attempting  to  bespatter 
an  opponent.  Take  this  as  a  rule.  Those  who 
are  incapable  of  informing,  jet  unwilling  to  be 
informed,  are  best  avoided  altogether. 

Some,  again,  say,  "  Avoid  trifles." 

The  difficulty  of  avoiding  trifles  is,  as  we 
before  observed,  that  of  knowing  them  when 
we  come  across  them.  We  would  rather  take 
a  contrary  view,  and  say, 

"  Study  trifles." 

*  Not  actively,  bnt  passively :  not  for  the  sake 
of  carping  at  a  word,  but  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining what  will  most  delight,  and  what  will 
least  offend  those  with  whom  we  are  thrown  in 
frequent  contact.  An  atom  is  a  trifle;  yet 
what  is  the  world  but  a  collection  of  such 
trifles P  A  moment  is  a  trifle?  yet  what  is 
eternity  but  a  succession  of  such  trifles  ?  If, 
then,  what  is  in  itself  so  minute  may  sum  up  to 
a  result  so  vast  as  to  strain,  and  even  over- 
throw, reason  herself  in  the  attempt  to  dive 
into  its  mysteries;  let  nothing  be  considered 
insignificant  which  may,  by  the  ministry  of 
affection,  be  used  in  the  structure  of  domestic 
happiness. 

We  cannot  all  minister  in  the  same  way; 
but  we  may  each,  when  kind  ideas  are  dropped, 
like  gold-dust,  into  the  crucible  of  the  heart, 
study  the  best  and  most  enduring  form  in 
which  the  new  coin  shall  circulate  from  the 
loving  mind.  Gold — actual  gold,  hard  and 
senseless — may  do  a  world  of  good  when  care- 
fully applied ;  what  then,  may  not  that  moral 
gold  purchase,  which  is  calculated  to  preserve 
the  health  of  the  body,  through  the  sweetly 
palatable  food  of  the  mind. 

To  the  fair  reader  who  has  thus  far  accom- 
panied us,  we  say — pause,  reflect  upon  our 
axiom;  search  your  heart,  and  then  acknow- 
ledge, if  it  would  not  some  time  or  other  have 
been  spared  a  pang,  or  saved  from  inflicting 
one  upon  another,  if  you  had  only  studied  a 
trifle  P 

Suppose  an  irritable  husband  (perhaps  ren- 
dered so  by  the  world's  harassing,  but  too 
loving  to  chafe  the  gentle  heart  to  which  he 
is  united,  by  the  diurnal  recital  of  business 
vexations),  suppose,  we  say,  an  irritable  hus- 
band complains  about  some  matter  of  even 
small  importance  to  either;  if  he  be  really 
unreasonable,  let  the  wife  point  it  out  dispas- 
sionately; if  not — let  her  remedy  it  with  a 
smile. 

To  the  wife  we  say — when  any  trifle  occurs 
to  put  your  husband  out  of  temper  (we  mean 


such  as  might  have  been  avoided  without  se- 
rious trouble,  or  imposing  anything  derogatory 
upon  yourself),  instead  of  dark  looks  and  peevish 
retaliation — fretting  in  his  absence — or,  worse 
still,  indulging  in  that  dangerous  experiment, 
reposing  your  fancied  sorrows  in  the  breast  of 
a  dear  friend — never  let  it  oocub  again  I 

Depend  upon  it  that  male  eyes  are  as  sharp, 
if  not  as  bright,  as  the  kindred  orbs  in  woman : 
if  he  observe  the  change,  he  is  sensible  of  the 
motive,  and  payment  will  surely  come,  even 
though  its  motive  be  unexplained.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  he  thinks  no  more  about  it,  is  your 
care  thrown  away  in  removing  a  source  of  pos- 
sible vexation  P  If  it  is  a  trifle  for  him  to  have 
been  vexed  about,  is  it  not  equally  a  trifle  for 
you  to  hang  ill-humour  upon  P 

Again — some  small  matter,  harmless  in  itself, 
and  easy  to  procure,  amuses  or  interests ;  it  is 
but  a  trifle,  but  by  acquiring  a  habit  of  study- 
ing trifles  you  perceive  and  chronicle  it  simul- 
taneously and  without  effort.  Certainly  both 
parties  should  read  from  the  same  book ;  for  if 
one  always  exacts  and  the  other  always  yields, 
the  result  is  a  species  of  quiet  tyranny  equally 
galling  and  unworthy :  but  the  mind  must  be 
weak,  indeed,  that  descends  to  such  a  pitiful 
exercise  of  power. 

If  disastrous  events  succeed  a  trifle,  so  do 
also  glorious  results.  It  rests  with  ourselves, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  whether  the 
match  shall  explode  a  mine  of  inquietude,  or 
light  a  new  train  of  happiness :  whether  it 
shall  consume  to  ashes  the  hopes  of  a  lifetime, 
or  light  up  that  purer  fire  in  the  breast  which 
sheds  its  ray  upon  kindred  hearts,  keeping  up 
the  soft  glow  of  affection  when  the  less  pure  fire 
of  youth  has  departed. 

And  let  the  sterner  sex  be  careful  to  regulate 
its  conduct  by  the  same  rules.  "  Straws  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows."  A  good  general 
never  despises  trifles  :  let  civilians  take  the  hint 
if  they  would  win  the  battle  of  life.  Every 
one,  for  instance,  knows  the  value  of  trifles  in 
a  sick  room.  It  is  our  essential  rule  in  political 
economy  to  study  trifles :  why  not  also  in  do- 
mestic economy  P  But  things  are  better  thought 
of  in  the  aggregate ;  thus— any  one  can  tell 
that  a  penny  a  day  yields  £1  10s.  5d.  in  a  year ; 
so,  a  kind  word  a  day  will  make,  at  the  year's 
end,  a  very  respectable  figure  in  the  item  of 
happiness. 

A  silly  habit — a  peculiar  phrase — a  man- 
nerism—{each  a  trifle) — may,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  annoy  or  be  distasteful,  indulged  in  at 
home.    If  the  usual  smile  be  absent,  or  change 
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to  even  the  semblance  of  a  pout,  avoid  its  re- 
currence. What  though  it  is  but  a  trifle  P  Is 
it  wise  to  occasion  displeasure  by  that  which 
afford*  little  or  no  pleasure  to  one  self  ?  "  It 
waa  done  thoughtlessly ."  "  Who  would  suppose 
it  would  cause  annoyance P  "  "So  mere  a 
trifle ! "  If  so  mere  a  trifle  now,  remove  it,  lest 
it  grow  by  discussion,  and,  like  the  bright 
troths  of  many  a  little  book,  be  lost  in  the  fog 
of  its  commentaries. 

If  we  see  a  bee  coming  towards  ub,  do  we 
giro  it  battle  P  Should  we  not  smile  at  the 
child  who  risked  an  encounter  with  so  splenetic 
i  little  foe  for  the  boast  of  conquering  it  ?  Let 
us  apply  this  to  ourselves :  let  us  typify  the  bee 
in  the  trifle  wherein  lodges  both  honey  and  a 
sting.  Avoid  the  bee,  and  though  we  escape 
the  sting,  we  lose  the  honey ;  but  study  this 
useful  little  insect,  and  we  find  that  by  care 
and  attention  we  may  not  only  manage  to 


approach  the  little  bristler,  without  fear  of  its 
weapon,  but  extract  so  many  sweets,  that  when 
we  know  its  service,  we  wonder  how  any  one 
on  earth  can  be  so  silly  as  to  quarrel  with 
it! 

Reader,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  you,  we  have 
ventured  to  tell  you  of  a  general  fault — a  great 
fault — for  "  great  events  from  little  causes 
spring ;"  but  if  we  cause  one,  out  of  the  many 
thousands  who  will  glance  over  this  sketch,  to 
say,  "  I  will  profit  by  the  lesson,"  we  shall  not 
have  wasted  either  your  time  or  our  own.  If 
(in  a  critical  vein)  you  object  that  our  sketch  is 
in  itself  but  a  trifle,  still  we  say,  "  study  it," 
boldly  asking  you  to  question  your  conscience 
as  to  its  value,  and  predicting  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  there  have  been  occasions  when  your 
time  has  been  less  profitably  employed  than 
in  devoting  ten  minutes  to  the  study  of 
trifles  ! 


THE  DSTFUJiarOE  OP  OHEISTIANITY  ON  the  position  and  ohabaoteb  of  woman. 


BY  TRB  BBV. 


W.   EAT,   D.D.,   PRINCIPAL  OP  BISHOP'S   COLLEGE,   CALCUTTA,   AND  PELLOW   OP 
LINCOLN   COLLEGE,  OXPORD. 


Iv  the  last  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  St.  Paul  sends  his  salutations  to 
various  members  of  the  church  at  Borne 
through  Phoebe,  a  Christian  lady  of  Cenchrea 
the  bearer  of  the  Epistle. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  have  thought 
this  a  tedious  chapter,  and  passed  it  over  as 
one  from  which  they  could  gather  no  religious 
instruction.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Many  profitable  lessons  may  be  drawn  from 
it,  and  in  particular  one  of  a  very  interesting 
kind  to  which  I  would  invito  attention. 

We  find  twenty -eight  members  of  the  Roman 
community  mentioned  by  name  in  this  chapter. 
Of  these  nine  were  females.  I  will  give  their 
several  names  in  order : — 

"  I  commend  to  you  Phoebe,  our  sister,  who 
is  a  servant  (or  deaconess  it  might  be  rendered) 
of  the  church  which  is  at  Cenchrea ;  that  ye 
receive  her  in  the  Lord  as  becometh  saints, 
and  that  ye  assist  her  in  whatsoever  business 
she  hath  need  of  you;  for  she  hath  been  a  sue- 
towrer  of  many,  and  of  myself  also.'9 

We  then  have — 

In  verse  3,  Priscilla  :  "  Greet  Priscilla  and 
AqoDa,  my  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  for  my 
life  laid  down  their  own  necks ;  to  whom  not  I 


only,  but  all  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles  also, 
give  thanks." 

In  verse  6,  "Mary,  who  bestowed  much 
labour  upon  us." 

In  verse  7,  Junia  :  "  Salute  Andronicus  and 
Junia,  my  kinsfolk  and  my  fellow-prisoners, 
who  are  of  note  among  the  apostles ;  who  also 
were  in  Christ  before  me." 

In  verse  12,  "  Trypelena  and  Tryphosa, 
who  labour  in  the  Lord;"  and  "the  beloved 
Persis,  who  laboured  much  in  tlie  Lord" 

In  verse  13,  the  mother  op  Rufus,  to 
whom  St.  Paul  looked  up  with  filial  affection : 
"  Salute  Rufus,"  he  says,  "  and  his  mother  and 
mine." 

In  verso  15,  two  more — Julia  andNEREUS's 
sister:  "  Salute  Philologus  and  Julia,  Nereus 
and  his  sister." 

We  observe  that  out  of  the  ten  ladies  hero 
referred  to,  no  fewer  than  seven  are  spoken  of 
as  having  laboured  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Gospel.  Phoebe  had  been  "  a  succourer  of 
Paul,  and  many  others ;"  Priscilla  had  risked 
her  life  to  save  Paul's ;  Mary  had  "  bestowed 
much  labour"  on  the  apostle  and  his  com- 
panions ;  Junia  had  shared  his  imprisonment ; 
Tryphsena  and   Tryphosa    "laboured  in  the 
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Lord;"  Persia,  the  beloved,  "laboured  much 
in  the  Lord." 

Such  was  the  influence  of  Christianity  on 
the  female  character  from  the  very  beginning. 
Woman  was  at  once  reinstated  in  her  original 
position  as  the  "  helpmate  "  of  man — no  longer 
his  slave  or  plaything,  but  his  counsellor  and 
friend.  Her  natural  meekness  and  tenderness, 
which  had  so  often  made  her  the  easy  prey  of 
tyranny  or  sensuality,  were  now  seen  acting  in 
noble  combination  with  firmness  and  energy. 
She  was  now  found  exhibiting  an  earnest  ap- 
preciation of  the  loftiest  spiritual  truth,  and 
supporting  by  her  generous  sympathy  and 
devoted  piety  those  who  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  that  fierce  contest  with  evil  which  was  the 
commencement  of  the  world's  regeneration. 

But  something  more  is  wanting  beside  the 
commendations  bestowed  by  an  apostle  on 
the  names  of  this  illustrious  band  of  women, 
before  we  can  do  full  justice  to  them — or 
rather,  let  me  say,  before  we  can  duly  estimate 
the  value  of  the  fruits  which  our  holy  faith 
produced  in  their  lives.  To  understand  this 
we  must  go  on  to  consider  whebe  and  when 
they  lived. 

The  title  of  the  Epistle  tells  us  where — at 
Borne ;  and  historical  criticism  fixes  the  date 
of  the  Epistle  to  about  A.D.  59,  or  the  fourth 
year  of  Nero's  reign. 

At  Rome,  under  Nero!  How  manifestly 
supernatural  must  the  power  have  been  which 
could  create  an  atmosphere  of  such  pure  moral 
feeling  in  that  dissolute  city,  and  at  one  of  the 
worst  epochs  of  its  social  history.  That  Nero's 
reign  deserves  to  be  thus  spoken  of,  few  can  be 
ignorant ;  but  I  will  adduce  one  proof  of  it  of 
portentous  significancy. 

Amongst  the  coins  which  were  at  this  time 
circulated  over  the  Roman  world,  from  Britain 
to  Parthia,  were  some  that  bore  on  one  side 
the  head  of  Nero,  on  the  other  that  of  his 
mother,  Agrippina.  Now  note  a  few  of  the 
facts  (fearful  indeed  they  are)  which  history 
records  of  these  two. 

Agrippina  had  been  banished  to  a  desert 
island  by  her  own  brother,  the  Emperor 
Caligula,  for  the  crime  of  adultery.  After 
Caligula's  death,  she  was  liberated,  and  con- 
tracted an  incestuous  marriage  with  her  uncle, 
the  Emperor  Claudius;  but  five  years  later, 
wishing  to  place  Nero,  her  son  by  a  former 
husband,  on  the  throne,  she  made  away  with 
Claudius  by  poison.  Five  years  more,  and  she 
was  at  mortal  feud  with  her  own  son,  who  at 


last  ordered  her  to  be  assassinated.  This 
occurred  in  a.d.  59,  the  very  year  which  I  men- 
tioned as  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Not  long  after  this,  Nero  divorced 
his  first  wife  Octavia,  at  that  time  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  adulterously  married  Poppeaa, 
the  wife  of  his  friend  Otho,  whom  he  had  sent 
to  take  command  of  the  troops  in  Spain.  Three 
years  later  Poppaea  herself  died  of  a  blow  in- 
flicted on  her  by  her  brutal  husband  daring 
her  pregnancy. 

Why  do  I  refer  to  these  dreadful  crimes  P 
In  order  that  we  may  have  a  dearer  view  of 
the  desperate  corruption  of  morals  which  oar 
holy  religion  had  at  first  to  encounter,  and  so 
may  gain  a  more  vivid  sense  of  St.  Paul's 
meaning,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Gospel  as 
"  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation." 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  Is  this  fair  to  take 
Agrippina  as  a  specimen  of  Roman  manners  at 
this  time  P" 

My  reply  is,  No,  I  do  not  set  her  up  as  a 
specimen.  I  trust  there  were  none  in  whom 
vice  attained  so  gigantic  a  growth ;  but  I  do 
consider  her  life  to  be  an  indication  of  what 
was  going  on  throughout  society.  Indeed  the 
literature  of  the  day  leaves  one  no  room  for 
doubt  on  this  point. 

The  world's  history  had  furnished  many 
proofs  that  man,  if  left  to  himself,  would  only 
go  further  and  further  from  God  and  from 
holiness.  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Greece  had 
severally  borne  witness  to  the  sad  truth ;  Rome 
was  now  confirming  all  former  evidence  by  her 
own  melancholy  example. 

In  the  first  ages  of  Roman  history  (as  in  the 
primitive  periods  of  most  other  races,  so  far  as 
we  have  authentic  accounts  of  them),  marriage 
had  been  invested  with  some  considerable 
sanctity;  and  although  the  social  condition 
of  the  wife  was  a  degraded  one  (for  her  husband 
was  absolute  master  of  her  person  and  her 
property),  the  Roman  matron  of  the  earlier 
period  seems  in  the  main  to  have  been  charac- 
terized by  modesty,  chastity,  and  self-respect. 
But  as  the  state  advanced  in  power,  this 
austere  virtue  gradually  gave  way ;  and  when 
at  last  Rome  became  the  metropolis  of  Italy, 
it  was  found  that  she  had  no  conservative 
principle  within  her  that  could  enable  her  to 
withstand  the  influence  of  opulence  and  luxury. 
Divorce,  which  had  always  been  in  the  power 
of  the  husband  (though  no  instance  of  its  being 
resorted  to  occurs  during  the  first  five  centuries 
of  Roman  history),  was  now  frequent.  Even 
Cicero,  that  idol  of  modern  unbelievers,  di- 
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forced  his  iaithful  wif 3  Terentia  for  no  other 
reason  than  this :  he  had  got  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  and  hoped  to  extricate  himself  by  the 
large  dowry  of  his  second  wife.  Then  came 
the  Augustan  period,  when  the  marriage  cove- 
nant was  yet  more  lightly  regarded;  when 
concubinage  was  legalized,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
the  imperial  laws,  adultery  became  a  fashionable 
crime.  Then  the  power  of  divorce  was  ex- 
tended to  the  wife,  and  was  used  so  freely  that 
Seneca,  Nero's  tutor,  wrote:  "What  woman 
need  now  blush  at  being  divorced,  when  there 
ire  high-born  ladies  who  count  their  years  by 
their  husbands  P" 

Such  was  the  moral  chaos  on  which  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  fell,  and  on  which  it  ex- 
erdsed  its  regenerating  and  health-giving  in- 
fluence. 

It  cannot  he  said  that  in  referring  to  Borne 
we  have  selected  an  unfavourable  instance  for 
comparison.  On  the  contrary,  no  nation  ever 
made  a  fairer  start  than  Borne  had  done.  If 
ihe  degenerated  she  only  followed  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  nature.  Look  where  you  will, 
in  any  people,  ancient  or  modern,  that  has  not 
been  illuminated  by  Christianity,  and  you  will 
find  woman  serving  a  proud  and  sensual 
master. 

Even  the  ancient  Jews,  superior  as  they 
were  to  other  nations  in  their  treatment  of 
women,  were  "  for  the  hardness  of  their  heart" 
allowed  a  law  of  divorce,  which  the  Gospel 
could  not  tolerate.  Polygamy  itself  was  not 
fubidden  them;  and  we  know  that  it  was 
practised  by  David,  not  indeed  without  grievous 
injury  to  his  domestic  welfare,  yet  without  any 
censure  of  his  conduct  as  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  chastity.  It  is  true  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  revealed  Word  were  gradually 
opening  the  way  for  the  stricter  system  of 
Christianity;  that  in  the  "Song  of  Solomon," 
in  particular,  monogamy  was  directly  set  forth 
as  the  perfect  state;  that  in  the  prophecies  of 
Malachi  the  prevalent  practice  of  divorce  was 
strongly  reprobated  as  contrary  to  the  primeval 
role ;  and  that  in  the  Maccabean  age  we  have 
the  first  dawnings  of  that  female  heroism  which 
shone  out  so  brightly  in  the  early  centuries  of 
Christianity.  This  is  all  true,  yet  it  remains 
also  true  that  Judaism,  taken  in  the  gross,  was 
only  a  period  of  preparation.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  u  Until  the  Spirit  was  poured  forth 
from  on  high  "  there  was  no  power  equal  to  the 
task  of  renovating  society. 

But  if  Judaism  presents  us  with  little  beyond 
wpotittt  virtue,  ihe  Paganism,  by  which  it  was 


hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  ran  off  into  positive 
vice  of  the  most  revolting  kind.  One  may 
well  shrink  from  alluding  to  the  state  of  things 
in  Syria  and  Greece  and  Italy,  where  wild 
licentious  origies  had  the  sanction  of  religious 
worship  spread  over  them.  Let  one  fact  suffice. 
In  the  city  from  which  St.  Paul  wrote  his  letter 
to  the  Romans— the  city  of  which  Cenchrea  was 
the  seaport — there  was  a  temple  to  Aphrodite 
that  had  a  thousand  prostitutes  for  its  priest- 
esses. But  let  these  darker  features  of  heathen- 
ism be  left  unspoken  of.  Let  us  think  only  of 
what  meets  the  eye  on  the  most  superficial 
survey  of  the  world ;  of  such  facts  as  these : — 
that  polygamy  has  prevailed  over  almost  the 
whole  expanse  of  Asia;  that  throughout  the 
vast  empire  of  China  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  India,  female  children  are  betrothed  in  in- 
fancy ;  that  in  almost  every  pagan  race,  ancient 
or  modern,  females  are  given  away  in  marriage 
without  their  own  consent ;  that  in  many  they 
are  bought  and  sold  in  the  market;  that 
divorce  can  in  most  oases  be  had  on  easy 
terms;  that  not  only  the  Brahman  of  India, 
but  the  Polynesian  savage,  and  even  the  negro- 
slave  of  the  West  Indies,  would  feel  themselves 
degraded  if  they  allowed  their  wives  to  eat 
with  them;  that  intellectual  culture,  when 
apart  from  the  sanctifying  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity, has  nowhere  checked— has  rather  pre- 
cipitated— the  derangement  of  the  relation  of 
the  sexes  to  each  other.  Let  these  facts  be  duly 
weighed,  and  then  let  us  turn  to  witness  the 
purifying  and  ennobling  operation  of  Christi- 
anity on  the  character  of  woman,  raising  her 
to  the  consciousness  of  her  own  proper  worth 
as  man's  counsellor,  fellow- worker,  and  com- 
forter :#  and  who  will  not  admit  the  super- 
natural origin  of  a  religion  which  alone  has 
provided  means  (at  once  so  simple  and  so  pro- 
foundly efficacious)  for  subduing  "  the  corrup- 
tion that  is  in  the  world  through  lust  P  " 

This  is  no  matter,  then,  of  theory  or  senti- 
ment, but  of  fact.  Out  of  deference  for  the 
feelings  of  my  readers,  I  have  Refrained  from 
mentioning  many  undoubted  facts,  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  world's  history ;  but  what  has 
been  adduced  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  How  is  it,  we  say,  that  while  all 
nations   have   shown   the   original  sentence, 

•  The  Scriptural  view  of  woman's  Ukaruss,  yet  subordination, 
to  man,  of  her  identity  of  nature  and  equality  of  worth  and 
dignity*  yet  disparity  of  character  and  function,  is  marked  by 
all  that  richness  and  depth  of  contrast  which  meets  ns  in 
every  part  of  Nature.  See  this  excellently  brought  out  by 
M.  Adolphb  Mokod,  in  his  eloquent  little  book,  "  Woman, 
her  Mission,  and  her  Life." 
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"  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he 
shall  rule  over  thee"  written  in  the  boldest  and 
coarsest  characters  on  their  social  habits; 
while  Egypt  and  Assyria,  Greece  and  Rome, 
India  and  China,  have  only  descended  to  lower 
and  lower  depths  of  degeneracy ;  Christianity 
at  once,  as  if  by  her  very  touch,  elevated  woman 
to  her  original  Paradisiacal  rank  P  How  is  this 
to  be  accounted  for  P 

It  cannot  be  put  down  to  the  account  of 
(what  is  called)  fortunate  accident.  For,  m  the 
first  place,  the  law  of  woman's  inferiority  to 
man  prevails  so  uniformly  elsewhere,  that  when 
we  meet  with  this  single  deviation  from  the 
law,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  it  is  owing  to 
some  powerful  specific  cause;  and  then,  secondly, 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  internal  nature 
of  the  phenomenon,  we  find  that  such  a  specific 
cause  is  provided  in  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  These  are  manifestly  adapted  to 
produce  the  result  here  spoken  of. 

Let  us  look  at  this  point  more  narrowly. 

It  was  arranged  in  the  eternal  counsels  of 
Omniscience  that  our  fallen  race  should  be  re- 
deemed by  One  who  wore  our  nature.  The 
seed  of  the  woman  was  to  "  bruise  the  serpent's 
head."  Thus,  as  woman  had  fallen  by  her 
own  sin  into  a  condition  of  inferiority  and  of 
suffering,  so  now  by  Divine  mercy  she  was 
raised  to  a  state  of  privilege  and  dignity. 
When  the  Word  of  God  undertook  to  deliver 
man,  He  was  born  of  a  woman. 

High,  assuredly,  was  the  honour  thus  be- 
stowed on  the  lowly  virgin,  and  all  generations 
have  "called  her  blessed."  Monstrous  as  is 
the  heresy  which  has  prevailed  in  some  of  the 
churches  of  Christendom,  in  speaking  of  Mary 
as  divine :  blasphemous  as  are  the  litanies  that 
have  been  addressed  to  her  name,  and  the 
trust  reposed  in  her  mediation :  let  us  not  be 
driven  by  these  impieties  into  thinking  of  the 
Virgin-mother  with  aught  but  reverent  affec- 
tion. 

In  her  was  first  seen  the  gracious  purpose  of 
God  to  "  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  scat," 
and  to  "  exalt  the  humble  and  meek."  In  her 
woman  was  raised  out  of  the  degradation  of 
centuries.  She  could  now  lift  up  her  head,  and 
take  her  place  before  the  throne  of  the  Eternal 
as  a  spiritual  being  redeemed  by  His  love: 
"  My  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour." 
In  her  the  loftiest  minds  have  found  the 
realization  of  their  ideal  of  self-consecration 
to  the  cause  of  God.  Mary  watching  her  Son's 
growth  from  childhood  upward,  attending  His 


ministry,  treasuring  up  His  sayings,  and,  at 
the  last,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
while  "  the  sword  pierced  through  her  own  soul 
also  " — this  is  a  history  calculated  to  draw  out 
man's  purest  and  most  respectful  love  and  ad- 
miration. 

The  same  purpose  of  restoring  woman  to 
her  original  state  of  honour  and  purity  is 
visible  in  every  part  of  the  evangelical  narrative. 

Our  Lord  worked  His  first  miracle  at  a 
marriage-feast — a  miracle  which  is  justly  con- 
sidered to  be  symbolical  of  the  whole  object  of 
His  earthly  mission :  for  what  else  was  that 
but  to  change  the  poor,  insipid  elements  of  the 
world  into  the  good  wine  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  P  to  throw  rays  of  His  own  divine 
glory  over  the  ordinary  incidents  of  our  mortal 
existence  P  to  provide  large  supplies  of  true, 
pure,  heart-satisfying  bliss  for  those  who  had 
found  to  their  disappointment  (nay,  often  to 
their  bitter  shame  and  remorse)  how  soon  the 
world's  M  good  "  things  are  exchanged  for  "  that 
which  is  worse  "  P  Was  not  this  the  continual 
effect  of  His  ministry,  and  especially  as  regards 
the  subject  we  are  now  considering  P  Call  to 
mind — 

His  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria; 
how  he  taught  her,  who  had  so  long  lived  in 
sensuality,  to  desire  that  living  water  which 
alone  can  quench  the  thirst  of  the  immortal 
spirit: 

The  high  commendation  he  bestowed  on  that 
meek  but  courageous  Syro-Phomician  woman : 

His  treatment  of  the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery, who  learnt  from  His  lips  how  the  spirit 
of  holy  charity  could  blend  stern  severity 
against  sin  with  mercy  to  the  offender, "  Neither 
pass  I  sentence  on  thee :  go  and  sin  no  more," 

Think  of  the  woman  who  had  been  a  sinner, 
who  came  to  Him  at  the  dinner  in  the 
Pharisee's  house,  bringing  an  alabaster  box  of 
ointment,  and  stood  at  His  feet  behind  Him 
weeping,  and  began  to  wash  His  feet  with  her 
tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her 
head,  and  kissed  His  feet,  and  anointed  them 
with  the  ointment ;  of  whom  Christ  said,  "  Her 
sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven  her ;  for  she 
loved  much." 

Remember  that  family  at  Bethany,  of  which 
it  is  recorded :  "  Now  Jesus  loved  Martha  and 
her  sister  and  Lazarus;"  in  sympathy  with 
whose  sorrow  Jesus  wept;  in  which  He  sought 
retirement  from  the  noise  of  Jerusalem,  that 
He  might  speak  about  the  love  of  God  and  the 
bliss  of  eternity  to  hearts  which  knew  these  to 
be  of  supreme  importance! — especially  to  her, 
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the  calm,  resolute,  affectionate,  holy  Mary, 
who,  with  an  instinctive  sense  of  coming  be- 
reavement* six  days  before  His  death  anointed 
His  feet  with  very  costly  ointment  of  spikenard. 

Add  to  these  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  whom 
He  had  cast  seven  demons :  who  stood,  with 
the  mother  of  Jesus  and  Mary  the  wife  of 
Qeopss,  beneath  the  cross ;  who  was  the  last 
it  His  grave  at  night  and  earliest  there  on 
Easter  morning ;  to  whom  He  showed  Himself 
first  after  His  resurrection ;  who  has  been  to 
after  ages  the  ideal  of  penitence,  as  the  Virgin 
be  been  of  purity. 

Think,  I  say,  of  all  this  taking  place  in 
Judaea,  and  compare  it  with  what  was  going  on 
it  that  very  time  in  every  pagan  country,  from 
Spain  to  China;  and  will  you  not  say,  "  Cer- 
tainly this  is  not  like  anything  we  meet  with 
in  any  other  quarter.  It  has  every  mark  of 
originality  upon  it,  and  corresponds  wonder- 
fully  to  the  new  position  which  has,  un- 
doubtedly, been  occupied  by  woman  since  that 
timer? 

And  this  first  impression,  derived  from  the 
l#  of  Christ  will  be  strengthened  by  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  t»- 
|  carnation  shed  an  entirely  new  light  on  human 
life.  Man  was  now  viewed  as  a  spiritual  being, 
capable  of  becoming  "partaker  of  a  divine 
nature "  (2  Peter  L  4).  Yes,  every  man  or 
woman  was  so.  All  had  immortal  souls  that 
must  he  saved  or  lost.  To  all  alike  time  was 
the  seed-plot  of  eternity.  In  thU  respect "  there 
was  neither  male  nor  female."  All  equally 
must  find  their  true  happiness  in  the  love  of 
Hie  One  Supreme,  Ineffable,  Good* 

Here,  then,  in  the  character  of  our  Lord's 
personal  ministry  and  in  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  our  religion,  we  have  an  adequate 
account  of  that  transformation  of  the  female 
character  of  which  we  spoke  above.  The  love  of 
God,  as  revealed  in  Christ,  is  the  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  all  that  self-denial,  and  charity, 
and  fortitude,  and  purity,  and  devout  piety, 
which  (as  history  testifies)  have  been  so  abun- 
dantly displayed  in  the  lives  of  Christian 
women.  On  this  point  I  must  not  go  into 
detail;   yet  I  am  unwilling  to  pass  it   over 

*  Thus  (by  one  of  those  paradoxes  with  whioh  both  phi- 
lowphy  and  theology  abound)  Christianity  laid  the  only 
secure  foundation  for  the  highest  married  lore  by  assigning 
to  that  lore  a  uoondary  rank.  The  husband  will  not  lore  his 
wife  the  less,  because  they  axe  able  to  view  each  other  as  "  co- 
bin  of  ike  frac*  of  life  "  (1  Peter  iii.  7) ;  or  because  he  can 
address  her  as  Tertullian  addressed  his  wife,  "  Diltcti$sima 

*&i  «a  Chritto  cot—ma "   "  Cotwrva  carinima  "  (ad 

Vnrem  I  c  1  and  8). 


without  adducing,  in  conclusion,  two  or  three 
characteristic  instances. 

In  the  very  commencementof  Church  history 
we  meet  with  an  example  of  that  virtue  which 
more  than  any  other  has  characterized  the 
Christian  lady.  When  Dorcas  died,  "full  of 
good  works  and  alms-deeds,  which  she  did,"  we 
are  told  that  all  the  widows  stood  near  her 
death-bed,  "weeping  and  showing  the  coats 
and  garments  that  Dorcas  had  made  while  she 
was  with  them." 

When  Paul  crossed  over  to  Europe,  the  first 
person  "  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened  "  to  un- 
derstand the  Gospel  message,  was  "  a  woman 
named  Lydia  " ;  no  unapt  type  of  what  occurred 
in  later  ages  in  various  countries  of  Central 
and  Northern  Europe ;  in  which  the  preaching 
of  the  apostolic  missionary  often  found  its 
readiest  response  in  the  unsophisticated,  ener- 
getic faith  of  women. 

In  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  both  high-born  ladies  and  female 
slaves  displayed  unshaken  fortitude  under  the 
most  inhuman  inflictions.  No  names  in  the 
roll  of  martyrology  are  invested  with  greater 
lustre  than  those  of  Perpetua,  Felicitas,  and 
Blandina.  And  the  explorer  of  the  Roman 
Catacombs  remarks  that  even  a  hasty  observer 
is  struck  with  "  the  large  share  which  females 
have  in  these  epitaphs  and  records  of  martyr- 
dom." 

To  the  piety  of  two  Christian  mothers 
the  Church  acknowledges  herself  indebted 
(humanly)  for  the  two  greatest  of  her  post- 
apostolic  teachers,  St.  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Augustine.  Anthusa,  left  a  widow  at  twenty, 
in  voluptuous  Antioch,  resolved  to  devote 
her  life  to  the  education  of  her  children 
and  to  religion,  extorting  from  the  pagan 
orator  Libanius,  the  exclamation,  "  O  gods  of 
Greece,  what  women  there  are  among  those 
Christians!"  Monica  followed  her  son  with 
prayers  and  tears  for  sixteen  years,  until  he 
was  won  back  to  truth  and  godliness.* 

Christian  ladies,  too,  have  frequently  taken 
the  lead  in  founding  kthe  benevolent  institu- 
tions, or  initiating  the  social  reforms,  which 
have  done  so  much  to  alleviate  human  suffering 
in  modern  times.  Olympias,  the  friend  of 
Chrysostom,    besides    building  hospitals  and 

*  These  are  the  greatest,  but  not  the  only,  mothers  to 
whose  careful  training  of  their  children  the  early  Church  was 
so  deeply  indebted.  Orogory  Nazianzen  and  Theodoret,  in 
particular,  acknowledge  how  much  they  owed  to  maternal 
influenoe.    See  Neander's  Ch.  Hut.,  toL  iii.,  p.  304. 
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alms-houses,  purchased  the  emancipation  of 
four  thousand  glares.  Fabiola  founded  the 
first  hospital  ever  known  at  Borne,  and  herself 
attended  on  the  sick.  Queen  Bathildis,  of 
Prance,  in  the  seventh  century  was  the  first 
sovereign  who  abolished  slavery  by  legal 
enactment. 

There  are  two  more  names  that  I  should  wish 
to  mention : — 

The  first  is  that  of  Blanche,  the  mother  of 
the  greatest  of  French  kings,  Louis  IX.,  who 
once  said  to  her  son,#  "  I  love  you  more  dearly 
than  aught  else  on  earth,  but  I  would  sooner 
see  you  dead  at  my  feet  than  hear  of  your  com- 
mitting a  single  deed  of  unchastity :" — words 
that  were  never  effaced  from  Louis'  memory, 
ffnd  which  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  the 
wonderful  influence  exercised  by  women  in  the 
ages  of  chivalry  .f 

The  other  name  is  that  of  Teresa  of  Avila, 
whom  I  take  as  representing  many  that  held 
fast  to  the  vital  meaning  of  religion  through 
ages  of  darkness.  "When  man's  intellect  led 
him  astray  into  a  labyrinth  of  refinements  and 
speculations,  which  removed  theology  from  the 
domain  of  common  life,  and  treated  it  as  a 
department  of  metaphysics — the  energy  and 
warmth  of  piety  was  kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  devout  women,  whose  whole 
philosophy  might  have  been  summed  up  in  the 
answer  given  by  Teresa,  when  a  question  was 
put  to  her  about  the  nature  of  the  torments  of 
the  lost.     She  said  simply,  "  They  do  not  love" 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  way  in  which 
woman  has  testified  of  the  grace  of  God,  and 
exhibited  her  gratitude  for  Bis  inestimable 
gift,  the  GospeLJ 

My  readers  have  all  shared,  more  or  less,  in 
the  beneficent  influences  of  that  same  Gospel. 
Even  those  who  have  not  felt  its  sanctifying 
power  in  their  own  souls,  who  have  not  attained 
to  that  faith  which  "overcomes  the  world," 
even  they  owe  the  best  parts  of  the  earthly  en- 
joyments, which  they  idolize,  to  the  purifying 
action  of  the  Gospel  upon  social  life. 

But  let  none  rest  here.  Let  us  not  dream 
for  one  moment  of  being  content  with  this 

*  Keander,  toL  iii.,  p.  11. 

t  The  motives  commonly  Designed  to  the  knight— a  generous 
seal  to  defend  the  weak,  and  the  influence  of  (a  supposed) 
Teutonic  respect  for  women— fall  far  short  of  what  is  required 
for  explaining  the  whole  phenomenon. 

t  "  H  Bomblo  que  Thistoiro  de  la  chariii  de  (Utail  n'est  que 
rhistoire  de  la  femme  r*Ven*re<>  par  le  Christianiamc.  Un 
Instinct  sublime  scmblo  lui  dire  incessamment  qn'ellc  doit 
payer  par  d'immenses  bienfoits  son  immense  rancon." — M. 
Gaume,  Wat.  tie  la  FamiUf,  tome  ii.,  p.  154. 


degree  of  participation  in  the  benefits  of  Christ- 
ianity. That,  surely,  were  to  subject  ourselves 
to  the  heavy  woes  pronounced  against  Ohorarin 
and  Bethsaida,  who  saw  God's  mighty  work*, 
but  never  turned  to  Him  with  repentance  and 
faith.  Let  us  strive,  first  of  all,  to  realize  the 
full  purpose  of  the  Divine  Revelation  in  our- 
selves, and  then  to  make  it  known,  in  every 
honest  and  legitimate  way. 

There  is,  for  example,  in  India  a  work  to  be 
done  no  less  arduous  than  that  which  encoun- 
tered the  Church  in  the  first  ages.  That  the 
work  shall  advance  we  cannot  doubt,  though 
the  advance  may  be  by  ways  we  little  imagine. 
Yes,  the  work  shall  advance,  and  millions  of 
households,  that  now  lie  bowed  down  beneath 
the  tyranny  of  degrading  and  sensualizing 
superstitions  shall  be  raised  to  freedom  and 
holiness. 

Oh  that  wo  were  worthy  to  take  part  in  so 
blessed  and  glorious  a  work  as  that  of  India's 
regeneration ! 

There  are  indeed  some  persons  who  think 
that  after  all  we  had  better  leave  the  Hindoos 
alone;  that  missionaries  take  a  prejudiced 
view  of  their  character  and  institutions ;  that 
we  exaggerate  the  evils  connected  with  their 
social  system. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  reverse  of  this 
is  the  case;  that  Europeans  in  general  see 
only  the  smooth,  decorous  surface  of  Hindoo- 
ism,  and  have  very  little  conception  of  the 
evil  that  is  going  on  beneath.  We  do  not  know 
how  deeply  the  traditionary  system  of  the 
Hindoos  has  eaten  into  the  very  life  of  the 
community. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  effect  it  has  had  on  the 
Hindoo  female.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  Suttee. 
Terrible  as  that  institution  was,  there  was  room 
for  believing  that  its  horrors  were  often  miti- 
gated by  the  prospect  of  immortal  reward  held 
out  to  the  victim.  A  far  darker  evil  even  than 
Suttee  was  revealed  to  us  a  few  years  ago,  when 
one  of  the  most  respectable  pundits  in  Calcutta 
published  his  pamphlet  on  "  The  re-marriage 
of  Hindoo  widows."  Hear  what  this  unim- 
peachable witness  eays : 

"What  an  amount  of  misery  and  evil  does  the 
country  sustain  from  the  non-prevalenco  of  the  mar- 
riage of  widows !  Hero  you  have  an  evil  of  a  mag- 
nitude passing  one's  imagination  to  conceivo"  (p.  92). 

"  How  miserable  is  the  present  state  of  India !  It 
was  once  known  to  the  nations  as  the  land  of  virtue. 
But  the  blood  dries  up  to  think  that  it  is  now  looked 

upon  as  the  land  of  depravity Countrymen ! 

how  long  will  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  led  away 
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by  OIiibosl  ?  Open  your  eyoa  for  once,  and  see  that 
India,  once  the  land  of  virtue  is  being  overflooded 

villi  the  stream  of  adultery  and  foeticide 

Alu!  what  fruits  of  poison  aro  you  gathering  from 
tb  tree  of  life!"  (p.  93). 

u  Where  men  are  void  of  pity  and  compassion,  of  a 
perception  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil,  and 
There  men  consider  the  observance  of  mere  forms  as 
tie  highest  of  duties  and  greatest  of  virtues,  in  such 
a  wastry  would  that  woman  were  never  born ! 

"Wonan!  in  India  thy  lot  is  cast  in  misery" 
(lM). 

Such  is  the  disease.  And  what  is  the 
remedy?  Not  legislation— that  has  already 
done  ite  part,  and  done  it  well  and  honestly, 
bat  it  cannot  reach  to  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Not  education  merely,  great  as  is  the  bless- 
ing of  cultivated  intellect,  when  it  has  a  moral 
basis  to  rest  upon. 


There  is  but  one  effectual  remedy — the  power 
of  true  religion.  That  power,  which  not  only 
transformed  the  Northmen,  and  Teutons,  and 
Huns,  but  renovated  the  disorganized  society 
of  the  old  Greek-Roman  world,  will  alone 
enable  India  to  rise  and  claim  her  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  redeemed. 

[Dr.  Kay's  paper,  especially  its  closing 
paragraphs,  bearing  so  directly  upon  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Hindoos,  induces  us 
to  insert  it  as  a  preliminary  contribution  to 
the  series  of  articles  on  "  India  and  the 
Hindoos  "  which  we  hope  to  commence  next 
month.  Our  readers  will  notice,  in  con- 
nexion with  tliis  paper,  our  frontispiece 
illustration  of  "  Brahmin  Ladies." — Ed. 
0.  0.  F.] 


TIME'S  CHANGES  TO  GOD'S  CHILDREN. 

BY   8.   J.   STOKE,  B.A.,  WTNDSOB;  AUTHOR  OF  "LYRA  FIDELIUM." 

"  Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  Home : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! " 

Wordsworth's  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality, 


Some  hearts  with  many  a  sigh  of  hopeless 
sorrow 
Regard  the  year's  decay ; 
And  some  with  joy  prepare  to  hail  |the 
morrow, 
And  throw  the  past  away. 

Bat  heedless  that  the  Old  Year  is  a  dying, 

Or  that  the  New  will  rise, 
While  these  are  jubilant   and  those   are 
sighing, 

The  little  infant  lies. 

Not  yet  that  life,  just  parted  from  the  Im- 
mortal, 

Its  mortal  being  knows, 
But  passes  onward  through  the  earthly  portal 

In  grand  and  sweet  repose. 


In  grand  repose — like  courage,  so  abiding, 

AU  issues  without  fear ; 
In  sweet  repose — like  trustful  love,  confiding 

In  some  safe  Presence  near. 

0  child  of  God !  so  while  thy  steps  are  faring 
Through  aU  the  years  of  Time — 

The  old,  the  new — be  this  thy  spirit's  bearing, 
So  gentle  and  sublime ! 

So  gentle — in  no  scorn :  thine  exaltation 

Is  not  thine  own,  but  given  : 
And  only  they  who  claim  a  lowly  station 

Beign  on  the  heights  of  Heaven. 

Yet  so  sublime— since  heart  and  soul  for  ever 

Are  joined  to  things  above  : 
And  thou  art  sure  nor  life  or  death  can  sever 

Thee  from  thy  Father's  love. 
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ITO  AH. 

A    PATEIAECHAL    SKETCH. 
BY  THE  REV.  DE.  CUMMENG,  D.D.* 


Noah  appears,  on  the  ere  of  the  deluge,  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  corrupt  population 
among  whom  he  lived. 

The  first  sin  had  darkened  into  blacker  hues, 
and  spread  over  the  whole  area  of  the  inhabited 
earth.  Lore  had  become  lust.  The  very  im- 
aginations of  the  thoughts  of  men's  hearts  had 
become  eviL  Grime  was  no  longer  an  inci- 
dental occurrence,  but  the  normal  habit  of  the 
age.  Because  committed  in  concert,  they 
thought  its  guilt  was  distributed.  They  sup- 
posed the  world  was  given  up  to  their  enjoy- 
ment, and  that  God  had  withdrawn  from  all 
personal  superintendence  of  it,  and  repealed 
the  everlasting  law  that  connects  sin  with 
adequate  retribution.  Men  do  in  masses  .what 
they  would  not  attempt  as  individuals,  and 
evil  rises  to  a  degree  of  intensity  and  virulence 
in  such  a  case,  which  calls  down  the  righteous 
and  overwhelming  judgments  of  heaven.  God 
pronounced  the  judicial  sentence  He  had  long 
and  patiently  delayed.  "  The  end  of  all  flesh 
is  come  before  me,  for  the  earth  is  filled  with 
violence  through  them,  and  behold  I  will 
destroy  them  from  the  earth." 

One,  enriched  by  His  grace,  and  a  beautiful 
exception  in  the  all  but  universal  corruption, 
found  favour  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  was  not 
the  creation  of  the  age,  butjof  inspirations  that 
descended  from  above.  The  features  that  dis- 
tinguished him  from  all  his  contemporaries 
were  these:  he  was  "upright  in  his  gene- 
ration;" "he  walked  with  God;"  "him  only 
God  saw  to  be  righteous  before  Him  in  that 
generation."    These  are  noble  traits. 

Noah  did  not  do  as  others  in  his  day.  How 
common  is  it  to  hear  people  say,  "  We  must  do 
as  others  do ;"  "  In  Borne  we  must  do  as  Borne 
does."  Such  maxims  were  probably  as  popular 
then  as  they  are  now.  But  from  Noah  they 
received  no  hospitality  or  acceptance.  He  re- 
.garded  as  worthy  of  his  reverence  and  adop- 
tion, not  the  example  of  others,  but  the 
commands  of  his  God.  He  looked  upward, 
not  around,  for  direction.  He  walked  with 
God,  and  therefore  contrary  to  men.  It  was 
of  no  consequence  to  him  that  another  walk 
was  strewn  with  flowers,  vocal  with  song,  and 


crowded  with  thousands;  his  was  chosen,  and 
persistently  held.  He  was  deaf  to  every  entreaty 
to  do  as  others  did,  and  live  as  others  lived, 
because  he  knew  and  felt  his  walk  with  God 
alone  was  the  path  of  duty.  He  cared  little 
that  he  was  denounced  as  a  fanatic,  a  fool,  and 
a  disturber  of  the  peace  and  pleasures  of  others. 
The  caricatures  of  the  wit,  and  the  sarcasm  of 
the  satirist,  fell  unheeded  on  him.  His  heart 
beat  high  above  all.  His  path  was  fearlessly 
chosen  and  faithfully  held.  He  grieved  over 
the  wickedness  of  others,  but  he  had  no  mis- 
giving about  the  course  he  himself  had  chosen. 
He  lamented  the  doom  they  had  provoked,  and 
exerted  all  his  influence  and  eloquence  to  in- 
duce them  to  repent ;  but,  notwithstanding,  he 
still  walked  with  God. 

God  so  honoured  this  representative  patri- 
arch, that  for  his  sake  He  saved  from  the  flood 
all  his  family.  "  Come  thou,  and  all  thy  house, 
into  the  ark,  for  thee  have  I  seen  righteous 
before  me  in  this  generation."  Thus  family 
blessings  fall  when  a  father's  character  shines. 
Personal  piety,  in  every  age  and  condition, 
sheds  around  it  social  influences.  No  man 
lives  for  himself.  He  moves  on,  an  influence 
for  good  or  evil  on  others.  Living  we  act,  and 
dead  we  speak.  We  are  blots  or  blessings — 
helps  to  heaven,  or  obstructions  to  it. 

Noah  and  his  family,  and  selected  repre- 
sentatives of  every  living  thing,  entered  the 
ark,  a  floating  house,  dependent  for  its  safety 
amid  the  waves  neither  on  the  strength  of  its 
timbers,  nor  on  the  skill  of  its  crew,  but 
entirely  on  the  superintending  presence  and 
power  of  God.  Human  instrumentality  was 
used,  as  is  still  God's  way ;  but  Divine  power 
was  its  protection  and  its  strength. 

After  a  hundred  and  fifty  days'  rising  of  the 
huge  tidal  ocean,  the  waters  began  to  abate. 
The  green  tops  of  the  mountains  afterwards 
emerged  from  beneath  the  waste  of  waters,  and 
Noah  resolved  to  take  soundings,  but  such  aa 
aje  not  taken  now.  He  sent  out  first  a  raven, 
which  seems  to  have  kept  going  and  coming 
till  the  entire  subsidence  of  the  sea.  He  next 
sent  forth  a  dove,  which,  finding  no  spot  to 
rest  on,  returned  to  the  ark.    After  another 


*  From  "The  Lives  and  Lessons  of  the  Patriarchs  Unfolded  and  Illustrated."    London:  John  F.  Shaw  and  Co. 
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i  days  he  sent  forth  the  dove,  and  the  bird 
wturned  with  an  olive  leaf  in  its  beak — a  sign 
fell  of  hope  to  Noah. 

Does  not  this  incident  in  Noah's  life  remind 
tke  reader  of  Him  who  descended  on  the  Son 
of  Kan  as  a  dove — who  brings  into  the  hearts 
of  His  people  earnests  of  departed  storms  and 
hjb  of  brightening  sunshine — who  takes  a  leaf 
from  the  tree  of  life,  and  lays  it,  a  healing 


power,  on  the  heart  that  is  broken,  and 
awakens  feelings  of  hope  where  despair  has 
long  brooded  P 

Noah  remained  in  the  ark  jet  another  seven 
days,  and  forthwith  heard  the  voice  that  said 
at  the  beginning  of  theflood,  "  Come  thou  and 
all  thy  house  into  the  ark,"  say  now,  "  Go  forth 
of  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons, 
and  thy  sons'   wives  with  thee."     It  was  a 

c 
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beautiful  trait  in  the  conduct  of  this  ancient 
patriarch  that  God's  command  to  enter  or  to 
go  out  was  followed  by  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence. Seeming  peril  did  not  alarm,  and 
arduous  duty  did  not  discourage,  one  whose 
whole  confidence  lay  in  the  Word  of  God,  whose 
only  light  was  from  heaven.  Terrestrial  paths 
are  best  laid  down  by  celestial  observations. 

"God  shut  him  in!"  Striking  illustration 
of  the  truth  that  He  who  begins  our  course 
will  end  it :  that  He  who  is  the  author  of  our 
salvation  will  also  be  its  finisher !  It  was  as 
necessary  that  God's  hand  should  shut  the 
door,  as  it  was  that  God's  command  should 
upen  it— that  God  should  take  care  of  Noah 
while  he  was  in  the  ark,  as  that  He  should 
appoint  that  ark  for  a  house  of  safety  for  Noah 
and  his  family. 

If  the  ark  may  be  accepted  in  any  sense  as  a 
type  of  our  blessed  Lord,  we  may  gather  it  is  as 
necessary  that  God  should  now  keep  us  in  the 
Saviour,  as  it  is  that  He  should  place  us  in  the 
Saviour  at  first.  Our  salvation  is  not  complete 
by  being  placed  in  Christ ;  it  is  only  complete 
by  being  kept  in  Christ.  We  are  told  by  an 
apostle,  that  "  we  are  kept  through  faith  unto 
salvation,  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last 
time."  We  are  told  by  the  Saviour  Himself, 
"  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  none  shall 
be  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand."  A 
Christian  is  not  one  who  believing  he  is  placed 
in  Christ,  therefore  ceases  to  hear,  to  pray,  to 
look,  to  feel.  He  not  only  feels  that  he  must 
be  placed  in  Christ  by  the  hand  that  mode  him, 
through  the  exercise  of  personal  faith  on  his 
part,  but  he  looks  and  leans  on,  and  derives 
momentum  and  direction  from,  the  same  hand 
that  put  him  there.  He  feels  at  every  step  of 
his  upward  and  happy  progression,  that  unless 
God  keep  him,  as  God  first  justified  him,  he  can 
never  taste  happiness  here,  or  see  heaven  here- 
after. A  Christian  feels  the  necessity  of  a 
ceaseless  reliance  upon  God — he  knows  he  is 
safe,  not  in  the  strength  of  his  faith,  but  by 
the  pledges  and  the  promises  of  Him  who  gave 
it.  Noah,  in  that  frail  ark,  was  safer  than 
those  who  were  in  the  strongest  ships  that 
floated  and  sought  their  safety  on  that  tem- 
pestuous and  agitated  ocean.  Not  by  the 
strength  of  his  vessel,  but  by  the  protection  of 


his  God,  was  Noah  safe.  We  too  in  Christ 
Jesus  are  safe,  not  because  our  faith  is  so 
strong,  but  because  His  hold  of  us  is  so  real. 

Noah,  as  commanded  and  instructed  by  God, 
spoke  to  the  creatures — the  beasts  of  the  earth, 
the  birds  of  the  air,  and  creeping  things,  and 
ordered  them  to  come  into  the  ark.  Perhaps 
he  feared  this  was  an  impossible  thing ;  but  no 
sooner  did  he  speak  as  God  commanded,  than 
all  animated  things  heard  and  obeyed :  there 
was  a  vestige  here  of  his  ancient  dominion 
over  nature,  lost  in  Eden,  and  restored  to  Noah 
upon  this  special  occasion.  Thus  the  way  to 
recover  man's  lost  dominion  over  nature  is  to 
recover  God's  image  on  his  own  soul.  Noah 
obeyed  his  God,  and  all  nature  obeyed  its  chief. 

Noah  preached  to  thousands  who  would  not 
hear  him ;  let  it  not  be  that  ministers  of  Christ 
preach  to  us,  and  find  us  also  equally  sceptical. 
They  perished  temporally;  we  perish,  by  ne- 
glecting the  great  salvation,  eternally.  Christ 
Himself  preaches  to  us,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest,"  If  we  are  found  in  that  Divine  ark, 
however  poor  and  insignificant  in  this  world's 
social  scale,  God  will  no  more  forget  us  than 
He  will  forget  Himself.  He  who  remembered 
Noah  in  the  ark,  weighed  every  wave,  meted 
out  every  wind,  shaped  the  courses  of  both, 
and  carried  to  Ararat  the  patriarch,  and  his 
family,  and  living  creatures,  as  truly  takes  care 
of  the  poorest  Christian  orphan  or  widow,  as  if 
they  were  the  only  beings  in  the  universe,  A 
mother  may  forget  her  son,  that  she  should  not 
have  compassion  on  the  child  of  her  womb,  yet 
will  not  God  forget  thee.  He  has  graven  thee 
upon  the  palms  of  his  hands,  he  holds  thee  in 
everlasting  remembrance.  "  l?or  this  is  as  the 
waters  of  Noah  unto  me :  for  as  I  have  sworn 
that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  no  more  go 
over  the  earth ;  so  have  I  sworn  that  I  would 
not  be  wrath  with  thee,  nor  rebuke  thee.  For 
the  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be 
removed;  but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart 
from  thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my 
peace  be  removed,  saith  the  Lord,  that  hath 
mercy  on  thee.  Oh  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with 
tempest,  and  not  comforted,  behold,  I  will 
lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colours,  and  lay  thy 
foundations  with  sapphires." 
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HEART  OHEEB  FOB  HOKE  BOBBOW. 


IN  MEMOBIAM.— 1885. 

"  What  of  the  night  ?    The  morning  cometh ! " 
Isaiah  xxi.  11,  12. 

'Tis  dark!  the  sunlight  and  the  day  are 
gone; 
The  flowers  have  folded  up  their  leaves 
for  sleep ; 
The  watchman  takes    his  midnight  walk 
alone. 
While  all  are  buried  in  their  slumber 


Tis  sad — this  stilly  hour  of  midnight  peace, 
As  though  one  walked  amid  the  lonely 


Or  trod  the  halls  where  sounds  of  musio 
cease. 
And  all  the  garlands  and  the  lights  are 
shed. 

"Rs  dark,  'tis  sad,  and  'tis  unsafe,  this  road, 
Alike  unfriendly  both  to  faith  and  sight : 

0  guide  and  keep  me  by  Thy  hand,  my  God, 
And  lead  me  through  this  darkness  into 
light! 

But  hark !  a  voice  is  sounding  in  my  ear — 
"What  of  the  night?"     How  pass  the 
hours  away? 
An  answer  straight  awakes  the  silent  air — 
"  The  morning  cometh ! " — 'tis  the  watch- 
man's cry. 

Bleep  on,  ye  sleepers,  sleep ! 
The  night  is  not  yet  gone. 
|  Weep  on,  all  ye  that  weep, 

Your  grief  is  not  yet  done ! 
The  night  is  swiftly  ceasing, 
The  moments  one  by  one 
Are  ever  still  decreasing, 
And  the  Morning  cometh  on ! 

T»  night !  and  we  are  left,  while  lov'd  ones 

sleep, 

And  think  it  long  before  the  day-star  rise ; 

But  see  from  out  the  densest,  darkest  deep, 

The  dawn  of  Morning  streaks  the  op'ning 

skies. 
1  feel  the  waking  of  the  sleeping  dead ; 
I  see  the  dawn  of  that  long  wished-for  day; 
1W  the  moving  throng,  the  measured  tread 
Of  saints  and  angels  on  the  heavenly  way! 


Sleep  on,  and  take  thy  rest, 

Sleeper,  beneath  the  tomb  ! 
And  yet,  how  long,  0  Lord,  how  long, 
Till  that  bright  morn  shall  come  ? 
0  Death  give  back  thy  dead, 
For  thou  thyself  must  die ! 
0  Grave,  thou  silent  sleeping-bed, 
Where  is  thy  victory  ? 
"  What  of  the  night?"  0  watchman,  say ! 
Watchman,  what  of  the  night? 
Behold  the  dawn  and  break  of  day ! 

Behold  the  rising  light ! 
And  we  who  wake,  and  ye  who  sleep. 

In  robe  of  light  adorning, 
Both  they  that  joy,  and  we  that  weep, 
Shall  see  that  glorious  mobxixq  ! 

Key.  Robert  Maquibs, 
"what  time  i  am  afraid,  i  will  tru8t 

IN    THEE." 

With  God  all  things  are  possible.  He 
can  stop  the  mouths  of  lions,  quench  the 
violence  of  flames,  hush  the  wind  in  its 
howl,  and  calm  the  surges  of  the  sea ;  open 
rivers  in  the  desert,  aud  springs  in  high 
places  ;  bring  water  from  a  rock,  and  bread 
from  the  clouds.  He  can  multiply  the  oil  of 
the  widow,  the  bread  of  the  hungry,  and  the 
wine  of  the  bridal  party,  so  that  there  shall 
be  enough  and  to  spare.  He  can  palsy  the 
hand  of  the  oppressor,  and  bridle  the  tongue 
of  the  slanderer.  Ho  can  pale  the  face  with 
fear,  or  light  it  up  with  angelic  brightness. 
He  can  turn  foes  into  friends,  and  per- 
secutors into  preachers.  He  can  make  the 
bird  of  the  air  His  messenger,  and  the  fish 
of  the  sea  His  officer,  to  take  into  custody 
the  rebellious.  He  can  level  city  walls,  and 
open  prison  doors.  He  can  illumine  dark 
minds,  and  soften  hard  hearts.  He  can  heal 
the  broken  in  spirit,  and  bind  up  all  their 
wounds.  He  can  make  mountains  plains, 
crooked  places  straight,  and  rough  places 
smooth.  Nor  are  these  the  limit  of  His 
power;  for  Ho  "is  able  to  do  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think." 
Seeing,  0  Lord  my  God,  that  Thou  canst  do 
all  these  things,  "  What  time  I  am  afraid,  I 
will  trust  in  Thee." 

"  A  Walk  Through  the  Corn  Fields.19 
c  2 
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PIOTUEES   FBOM    PABLOUB    WALLS. 

THE  TWO  SPIRITS. 

BY  MB8.  ELLIS,  AUTHORESS  OF  "THE  WOMEN  OP  ENGLAND,"  ETC. 


Chapter  I. 
g  'LL  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said 
George  Harper  one  day,  lay- 
ing down  the  law,  as  boys 
sometimes  will  in  the  nursery; 
"  m  tell  you  what  it  is — it's  a 
spirit!" 

"  Nonsense !"  said  many  voices  at  once,  and 
especially  the  voice  of  Martha,  an  experienced 
and  confidential  servant,  whose  good  sense 
made  her  a  great  authority  with  the  children. 

"  Why,  George,"  said  his  sister  Louisa,  who 
was  a  year  older  than  himself,  "I  do  believe 
you  have  been  reading  about  spirit-rapping, 
and  that  your  head  is  turned,  or  you  would 
never  talk  as  you  do." 

"  If  my  head  is  turned,"  replied  George,  "  it  is 
turned  the  right  way.  At  any  rate,  I  am  right 
here.  Now  mark  my  words.  I  used  to  think 
home  the  happiest  place  in  the  world.  And  so 
it  would  be  only  for  something  which  has 
puzzled  me  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  We  live 
in  a  pretty  place,  we  are  all  right  with  one 
another,  and  some  of  us  are  clever — there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  that — and  some  are  good. 
And  yet  there  is  a  certain  something  amongst 
us  which  makes  us  neither  so  happy  nor  so 
nice  as  we  might  be.  The  plain  fact  is,  we 
don't  like  people  to  be  higher,  or  better  thought 
of,  than  ourselves — not  some  people  at  least." 

"Oh,  George!"  exclaimed  all  the  voices  in 
the  nursery:  and  well  they  might,  for  the 
family  altogether  were  kind-hearted,  charitable, 
affectionate  towards  one  another,  and  had  no 
more  idea  that  they  deserved  the  sentence 
which  George  had  pronounced  upon  them  than 
if  he  had  called  them  pagans. 

It  was  certainly  a  mystery  not  easily  solved. 
Martha  herself  had  found  it  so :  and  many  of 
the  neighbours  were  equally  unable  to  account 
for  the  fact,  that  a  family  surrounded  by  all 
the  comforts  and  many  of  the  elegances  of 
life — a  healthy,  cheerful,  prosperous  family, 


should  yet  have  something  about  them- 
home — in  their  conversation — in  their 
something  which  seemed  to  spoil  all : 
so,  that  visitors  who  had  been  kimll 
tained  at  their  house  would  not  unfr 
leave  them  with  a  sense  of  discom 
possible  to  be  accounted  for  by  an; 
defect  in  their  domestic  appointment 
more  confidential  friends  would  sc 
feel,  after  the  exchange  of  sociallnt 
with  them,  a  general  lowering  of  tfc 
mate  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  inb 
of  that  neighbourhood  in  particular. 

This  influence  or  tendency,  howevei 
slight  in  itself,  and  often  so  imperce 
the  first  germ  of  its  existence,  that 
blamed  the  Harpers  for  it.  Their  fri< 
visitors  rather  felt  it  in  themselves  tl 
posed  it  to  have  been  imparted  to  then 
excellent  family,  who  were  almost  un 
spoken  of  as  "  the  best  people  in  the 
And  so,  in  many  respects,  they  were — 
just,  duty-doing  people,  examples  in  t 
conduct  to  the  whole  surrounding  ne 
hood. 

What  was  it,  then,  which  caused  t. 
in  the  atmosphere  of  their  pretty, 
looking  home  P — this  drop  of  bitterness 
overflowing  cup  of  comfort  P — this  cl 
their  garden  of  delights  P  "A  spirit,5 
declared  it  was ;  and  he  went  on  in  a 
which  some  persons  might  have  thoi 
jectionable,  for  he  said  that  as  othe 
came  by  rapping,  he  intended  to  rap  tl 

"  Now  just  take  notice,  Loo,"  said  1 
all  of  you.  The  great  thing  is  to  find  1 
out.  I'll  watch  for  it,  and  catch  it,  to 
I  don't :  and  when  I  feel  sure  of  it,  I'] 
the  table — so  ! "  And  he  struck  the 
table  such  a  blow  with  his  clenched  h 
the  tea-things  jingled,  and  a  genera 
ensued. 

"You  must  not^  rap  in  that  way 
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George,"  said  Martha ;  "  I  should  think  a  spirit 
vould  require  very  little  noise — that  a  gentle 
tap  would  be  quite  sufficient." 

"But  I  hate  it  so!"  exclaimed  George,  in- 
dignantly, "  because  it  spoils  everything." 

"It  never  comes  to  Mr.  Melville's,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Louisa,  with  a  touch  of  scorn  in 
her  manner. 

" Never!"  replied  her  brother.  "We  can 
praise  people  as  much  as  we  like  there,  and 
nobody  throws  in  a  bitter  sneer.  I  must  not 
boast,  however,  for  it  did  come  to  me,  in  good 
troth,  even  there,  and  that  may  be  the  reason 
why  I  am  so  quick  to  find  it  out  here." 

"Perhaps  you  brought  it  with  you,"  ob- 
served  his  sister. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  did — at  least  not  know- 
ingly. No ;  I  fought  such  a  battle  with  it,  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  likely  to  follow  me.  Do 
joa  know,  Loo,  I  hate  this  thing:  and  I  hated 
mjself  when  I  found  I  had  been  hugging  it  to 
bj  heart,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  long." 

"  How  did  you  find  it  out  ?" 

u  Well,  you  see  there  was  a  fellow  came  to 
Mr.  Melville's  who  was  a  great  deal — no,  just 
a  little  more  what  people  call  talented  than  I 
am.  Oh  dear !  if  I  talk  about  him,  I'm  afraid 
I  shall  hate  him  again,  even  yet.  But  I  won't ; 
HI  strike  the  table — there !  Don't  be  alarmed, 
Martha.  It's  all  over  now.  Marshall  was  the 
noblest  fellow  you  ever  saw — might  have  lived 
in  a  castle,  and  been  the  son  of  one  of  the  old 
English  barons.  And,  by  the  way,  he  has  good 
blood  in  his  veins.  But  a  scholar,  thought  I, 
hell  never  make  that.  I  fancied  he  might 
▼rite  verses,  and  play  the  flute,  and  all  that 

•ort  of  thing No,  Loo,  I  absolutely  cannot, 

and  will  not,  tell  you.  It  is  too  shameful — 
too  mean — too  despicable !  The  simple  truth 
it,  I  was  envious  of  this  fellow.  I  hated  him, 
and  I  found  end  that  I  was  envious — actually 
envious  of  his  superiority,  and  would  have  pulled 
him  down  and  trampled  him  in  the  dust  if  I 
could.  It  was  no  sham.  He  was  superior, 
and  he  just  stepped  above  me  in  everything." 

"What  a  shame!"  exclaimed  the  young 
wes;  "Why  did  you  let  him  P" 

"For  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  I 
couldn't  help  it — because  he  really  was  superior. 
Why  I  was  vexed  and  miserable  that  he  Bhould 
be  so,  is  a  different  question.  That  you  see 
vat  because  of  the  spirit — the  spirit  that  spoils 
&&.  But  I  found  it  all  out,  and  a  very  disgust- 
ing discovery  it  was.  This,  then,  is  why  I  know 
the  spirit  again,  and  why  I  feel  so  sure  that  we 
hare  it  amongst  us  here." 


"Never!"  exclaimed  Louisa.  "Why  the 
spirit  you  have  been  describing  is  nothing  but 
envy.  I  should  despise  myself  for  ever  if  I' 
thought  I  was  capable  of  such  a  feeling  as 
that." 

"  You  could  not  despise  yourself  more  than  I 
did.  But  I  am  glad  now  that  I  found  it  out, 
because  whenever  I  meet  with  the  same 
symptoms  again,  I  shall  know  what  is  the 
matter." 

"  I  am  afraid  this  great  discovery  of  yours 
about  yourself  will  make  you  too  suspicious  of 
others." 

"  It  has  done  more  for  me,  and  better  than 
that,  Looey,  so  don't  you  despise  my  expe- 
rience." 

"  Well,  I  am  certain  of  one  thing — you  will 
never  find  this  vile  spirit  here." 

"  We  shall  see." 

A  few  weeks  before  this  conversation  took 
place  in  the  nursery,  there  had  been  added  to 
the  Harper  household  a  maiden  lady,  familiarly 
called  "  Aunt  Isabel,"  and  her  servant  Martha. 
It  was  no  business  of  the  children  to  ask  why  . 
they  came,  and  they  were  only  too  glad  to  have 
so  valuable  a  help  as  Martha  to  apply  to  in 
time  of  need,  and  so  Bweet  a  character  as 
Aunt  Isabel's  always  near  them  to  admire  and 
love. 

Never  were  guests  more  welcome,  or  more 
honoured  in  their  different  departments,  than 
these  two  single  women  in  that  already  well- 
known  home,  where  they  had  come,  not  now 
as  visitors,  but  to  take  up  their  abode.  With 
both,  the  children  were  well  acquainted.  Aunt 
Isabel's  was  a  beloved  and  revered  name  even 
while  she  dwelt  apart;  and  Martha's  quaint 
old-fashioned  ways  had  long  been  the  enter- 
tainment and  delight  of  the  family,  but  chiefly 
of  the  younger  children.  So  much  for  a  com- 
paratively distant  acquaintance.  They  were 
come  to  live  at  the  Lodge  now.  "  To  be  always 
here!"  the  children  said,  and  clapped  their 
hands.  "To  \e  always  here!"  the  father  said; 
and  he  spoke  so  warmly  that  the  mother  echoed 
his  words,  and  added,  "  to  show  us  a  pattern  of 
human  perfection." 

Aunt  Isabel,  although  a  lovely,  had  never 
been  a  distinguished  woman,  except  perhaps 
in  the  partial  estimation  of  her  brother,  who 
believed  her  to  be  the  most  faultless  being  upon 
earth,  and  to  a  certain  extent  he  was  right. 
Up  to  this  period  of  her  experience  she  had 
lived  in  a  quiet  country  parish,  visiting  the 
sick,  comforting  the  distressed,  and  faithfully 
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fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  clergyman's  daughter. 
She  had  very  little  knowledge  of  what  is  called 
the  world,  hut  from  her  intimate  acquaintance 
with  those  whom  she  did  know,  and  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  throwing  their  hearts  and  lives 
open  to  her,  as  well  as  from  her  own  large  share 
of  natural  tact,  she  understood  human  nature, 
and  all  that  lies  deepest  under  the  surface  of 
human  life,  better  than  many  who  obtain  the 
honour  of  having  it  said  of  them  that  "  they 
know  the  world." 

Martha,  the  faithful  servant,  had  many  years 
ago— we  will  not  say  how  many — entered  the 
service  of  the  present  Mr.  Harper's  parents  as 
nurse  to  the  children,  while  herself  scarcely 
more  than  a  child,  and  in  her  slender  arms  had 
carried  her  present  mistress  when  a  babe.  She 
had  never  lived  in  any  other  family,  and  when 
the  parents  were  removed  by  death,  and  only 
the  brother  and  sister  remained,  the  services  of 
Martha  became  doubly  valuable— herself  a  kind 
of  heirloom,  esteemed  both  for  what  she  had 
been,  and  what  she  then  was. 

Other  people's  servants  used  to  say  that 
Martha  took  liberties,  and  perhaps  she  did 
where  the  interests  of  her  mistress  were  con- 
cerned, for  she  could  have  upheld  her  dignity 
and  defended  her  rights  against  the  world. 
But  Martha  knew  well,  and  did  not  need  to  be 
reminded,  that  there  is  a  line  which  the  most 
enthusiastic  attachment  in  a  servant  would 
scarcely  furnish  an  excuse  for  transgressing. 

80  far  Martha  was  scrupulous  in  the  extreme ; 
but  when  she  came  to  Ashton  Lodge  with  her 
mistress,  and  had  to  live  amongst  other  ser- 
vants, it  must  be  confessed  that  a  little  more 
tact  than  Martha  had  always  at  her  command 
*— perhaps  a  little  more  meekness,  too— would 
have  helped  to  smooth  down  certain  jars  and 
roughnesses  in  her  way,  arising  no  doubt  in 
some  measure  from  the  spirit  of  which  George 
had  so  freely  spoken. 

It  is  true  the  servants  at  the  Lodge  were 
rather  disposed  to  say,  and  did  say  sometimes 
amongst  themselves,  "  What  was  Martha,  that 
She  should  hold  her  head  so  high  P  And  why 
need  she  sit  so  much  upstairs,  as  if  their  com- 
pany was  not  good  enough  for  her?"  The 
fact  wis,  Martha's  mistress  had  stipulated  for 
her  old  servant  that  she  should  enjoy  certain 
privileges,  amongst  others  that  of  sitting  some- 
times in  the  nursery.  She  was  fond  of  children, 
and  the  children  were  fond  of  her ;  and  besides 
this,  she  had  not  for  many  years  been  accus- 
tomed to  indiscriminate  mixing  with  the  or- 
dinary class  of  servants.  Altogether  the  fitting 


in  of  this  little  addition  to  the  family  at  the 
Lodge  was  not  quite  so  easy  as  might  hare 
been  anticipated;  and  now  and  then,  had 
George  been  present,  a  stout  rap  on  the  table 
might,  according  to  his  theory,  have  done  some 
good. 

But  the  greatest  need  for  rapping  did  not 
lie  in  this  department.  The  spirit  was  much 
more  busily  at  work  elsewhere. 

It  would  seem  sometimes  as  if  this  spirit  had 
power  to  taint  the  very  atmosphere  in  which 
he  lives  and  breathes,  so  that  all  things — not 
only  animals,  but  even  senseless  matter— be- 
come affected  by  it.    Where  it  pervades  aia_ 
establishment,  the  very  dogs  will  bark  at  cer— - 
tain  other  dogs  with  a  virulence  of  spite  no^sr 
manifest  in  any  other  direction ;  a  horse  wifc^I 
sometimes  look  over  a  hedge  at  a  neighbour*'  1 
horse  with  a  toss  of  the  head  and  a  snort 
culiarly  expressive  of  the  general  feeling ;  whi 
fronts  of  houses,  carriages,  and  garden  gateessi 
to  say  nothing  of  wheelbarrows  and  spades,  fc^j 
some  magical  influence  from  this  spirit,  co^ex 
trive  to  convey  the  same  impression. 

Wherever  this  influence  exists,  or   ratla«r 
where  this  spirit  pervades  a  household,  the 
kitchen  will  be  the  department  for  its  most 
vigorous  manifestation.    Indeed,  there  is,  in  s 
certain  sense,  a  mirror  in  all  our  kitchens, 
wherein,  if  we  choose  to  look,  we  may  see  re- 
fleeted,  in  some  form  or  other,  a  likeness  ci 
ourselves — a  true,  though  perhaps  a  somewhat 
distorted  representation  of  our  obvious  and 
habitual  faults.    But  especially  does  the  fault 
which  George  had  discovered  in  himself  find  a 
genial  hotbed  for  speedy  and  fruitful  growth    ; 
in  the  kitchen.    In  vain  might  an  otherwise    « 
most  exemplary  mistress  endeavour  to  disguise    * 
this  fault  by  lavishing  praises  upon  the  fiunity    m 
of  which  she  was  envious.  Through  all  her  en- 
comiums, her  servants  would  detect  the  lurking 
spirit ;  and  perhaps,  under  the  plea  of  personal 
devotion  to  herself,  would  feed  and  nourish  it 
by  watching  for  every  slip  and  flaw  on  the  part 
of  the  envied  family,  or  by  tone  and  manner 
suggesting  what  they  had  failed  actually  to 
find. 

The  very  aspect  and  situation  of  two  house* 
will  sometimes  convey  an  impression  as  if  they 
defied  each  other.  It  was  so  with  Ashton 
Lodge  and  Brook  Villa.  They  stood  nearlj 
opposite,  separated  by  a  public  road  and  their 
own  pleasant  gardens.  Although  very  dif- 
ferently constructed — the  one  with  a  Gretna* 
portico,  the  other  with  a  bow  window,  for  thei* 
chief  merit — it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
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ay  which  was  the  residence  of  highest  rank, 
if  indeed  that  word,  as  generally  understood, 
could  hare  been  applied  to  either. 

When  the  Harper  family  first  came  into  the 
neighbourhood,  some  years  before  the  time 
with  which  we  have  to  do,  only  one  of  these 
tenements  was  at  liberty.  To  a  certain  extent 
they  were  well  enough  pleased  with  the  Lodge, 
only  that  Mrs.  Harper  had  always  had  a  weak- 
ness for  a  Grecian  portico — and  that,  as  it  hap- 
pened, belonged  to  the  other  house,  not  then 
*t  liberty.  They  consequently  took  possession 
of  their  present  residence  with  a  tolerable 
amount  of  satisfaction,  and  seeing  that  the 
portico  could  not  be  had,  made  the  most  of 
their  own  bow  window. 

With  the  family  at  the  Yilla  the  Harpers  had 
bat  little  intercourse.  There  was  illness  in  the 
tase,  and  in  process  of  time  there  was  death, 
followed  by  removal  of  the  family  altogether ; 
10  that  the  Villa  was  again  to  be  let.  Mrs. 
Harper  then  began  to  consider  whether  the 
portico,  and  what  she  had  always  looked  upon 
is  the  better  situation  of  the  Yilla,  would  not 
eren  then  compensate  for  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  a  removal  to  the  opposite  house ;  but 
her  husband  thought  otherwise,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  allowed  to  pass  out  of  their  hands. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  when  George 
Harper  came  home  for  the  holidays,  rich  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  kind  of  knowledge, 
the  Yffla  had  again  become  occupied  by  a  family 
whose  praises  were  upon  everybody's  lips ;  so 
that  the  most  agreeable  anticipations  from 
their  coming  were  heard  in  the  familiar  inter- 
course of  neighbours  and  Mends  on  every 
hand. 

M  Quite  an  acquisition,"  said  Mr.  Dale,  the 
dergyman,  when  he  called  on  the  Harpers. 

"Kothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than 
their  coming,"  said  the  doctor,  who  had  known 
them  before. 

"Exactly  the  kind  of  family  we  wanted," 
said  the  village  schoolmaster. 

"  k  blessing— a  real  blessing,"  said  the  poor. 

"Beyond  and  above  all,"  said  the  county 

member  one  day,  "I  congratulate  you,  Mr. 

Harper,  on  the  excellent  neighbours  you  will 

We,    Indeed,  I  think  we  are  all  to  be  con- 

pttolated." 
Besides  the  offence  of  the  portico,  the  Lodge 

tod  the  Yilla  fronted  in  opposite  directions. 

fiie  Yilla  had  a  western  aspect,  and  this  was 

another  thing  that  Mrs.  Harper  had  always 

feared.    A  second  bow  window  was  therefore 

tkrown  out  from  the  Lodge ;  for  although  their 


neighbours  were  such  excellent  people — the  ad- 
miration of  all  classes,  high  and  low — there  was 
no  reason  why  they  alone  should  look  to  the 
west.  Other  alterations  and  improTements 
followed ;  but  ail  were  comparatively  without 
value,  for  there  was  no  possible  place  in  which 
a  portico  could  be  added  to  the  Lodge,  and 
without  that  all  efforts  were  in  vain. 

The  excellent  family  must  of  course  be  called 
upon.  So  far  the  case  admitted  of  no  doubt ;  but 
there  the  matter  must  end.  Such  was  the  de- 
termination of  the  older  branches  of  the  family 
at  the  Lodge;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
matter  did  not  end  there.  They  made  their 
call,  however,  with  this  intention ;  and  it  was 
wonderful  how  much  they  discovered  to  find 
fault  with  in  that  short  and  very  superficial 
interview.  It  was  wonderful,  considering  the 
new  family  were  people  of  refinement  and 
taste,  how  ugly  their  carpets  were,  how  badly 
papered  their  rooms,  how  strangely  their  fur- 
niture was  arranged,  and  how  little  appeared 
to  be  gained  by  a  western  aspect  after  all,  for 
what  a  gloom  pervaded  the  drawing-room  ! 

"  Did  you  not  think  so,  dearP" 

The  individual  addressed  as  "dear"  did 
think  so.  All  the  Harper  family  thought  so. 
One  of  the  servants  who  had  obtained  a  private 
view  thought  so,  and  thought  a  great  many 
other  things  besides — all  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  new  comers,  and  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting their  affairs. 

"It  was  evident,"  the  servants  said,  "the 
new  family  were  not  gentlefolks  born.  Indeed, 
who  were  they  ?    Tradespeople,  no  doubt." 

So,  indeed,  in  one  sense,  was  Mr.  Harper 
himself.  He  had  been  concerned  in  the  cotton 
trade;  but  these  people,  the  Ellertons,  had 
been  concerned  in  hemp,  and  nobody  knew 
what — quite  a  different  affair,  and  very  inferior 
to  cotton. 

However  this  might  be,  the  Ellertons  were 
called  upon  by  all  the  respectable  families  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  it  formed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  occupation  of  the  Harper 
household  to  discover  who  were  calling,  or  had 
called,  at  the  opposite  house.  For  this  purpose 
the  children  watched  at  the  nursery  windows, 
and  the  servants  watched  at  theirs.  Mrs.  Harper, 
who  was  far  above  watching  for  herself,  received 
intelligence  of  what  took  place,  and  Mr.  Harper 
in  his  morning  rides  took  note  of  the  carriages 
which  turned  towards  the  Yilla,  as  well  as  of 
those  which  did  not. 

Altogether,  there  was  great  excitement  in 
the  Harper  family  about  these  new  comers, 
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and  their  goings  on.  Mrs.  Ellerton  was  a 
mother  like  Mrs.  Harper,  but  what  had  that  to 
do  with  the  case  P 

"  The  children  at  the  Villa  were  no  more  to 
be  compared  with  the  children  at  the  Lodge 
than  paupers  with  princes,"  said  the  nurse. 

Mr.  Ellerton  was,  like  Mr.  Harper,  a  man 
retired  from  active  business,  and  both  were 
able  and  willing  to  do  good  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  but  Mr.  Ellerton  knew  nothing 
— was  a  mere  theorist — a  person  of  no  influence 
whatever,  as  the  people  would  soon  find  out. 
Indeed,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  with 
such  a  family,  except  to  be  quiet,  and  let  them 
find  their  own  proper  level.  The  Harpers  had 
discharged  their  duty — they  had  called;  the 
call  had  been  returned,  and  there  the  matter 
must  rest. 

And  if  it  had  rested  there,  it  would  have 
been  well  for  one  family  at  least — the  family 
at  the  Lodge ;  but  it  could  not,  and  would  not, 
rest.  Early  and  late,  there  was  always  some 
kind  of  inspection  going  on  from  the  Lodge ; 
and  often  through  the  day  there  was  some  kind 
of  intelligence  set  afloat  as  to  who  had  been  in- 
vited, or  what  was  being  transacted  at  the  Villa. 

Not  that  the  heads  of  the  Harper  family 
were  themselves  guilty  of  this  meanness  and 
vulgarity — far  from  it.  No  open  countenance 
was  ever  given  on  their  part  to  this  system  of 
espionage — no  open  ear  offered  to  these  reports. 
With  all  seemly  and  avowed  disapproval,  they 
bade  the  children  come  away  from  the  nursery 
window,  and  reproved  the  servants  for  bringing 
tales  about  the  Ellertons  —  "Such  excellent 
people !  Yes,  such  very  excellent  people,  and 
so  universally  admired  and  beloved !" 

Yet  by  some  kind  of  natural  instinct  the 
servants  knew  very  well  all  the  time  that  both 
master  and  mistress — to  say  nothing  of  the 
children — preferred  hearing  the  little  bit  of 
information  which  they  had  on  hand,  before 
putting  a  bar  against  receiving  more.  The 
gardener  knew  very  well  that  to  tell  them  the 
Ellerton  grapes  were  a  total  failure,  would  not 
be  to  speak  to  deaf  ears.  The  nurse  knew  very 
well  that  to  tell  them  how  shockingly  the  little 
Ellertons  conducted  themselves  when  taking 
their  walks,  would  not  be  unacceptable — no; 
not  with  the  addition  of  how  plain  the  Ellerton 
baby  was,  and  what  a  fright  of  a  hat  they  had 
put  upon  the  second  child.  The  groom  knew 
very  well  he  might  speak  of  a  pony  that  had 
broken  its  knees,  and  of  a  carriage-horse  that 
was  sure  to  come  down.  It  was  easy  to  hear 
such  intelligence  first,  and  then  to  forbid  it  for 


the  future,  or  to  hear  it  without  losing  dig- 
nity by  appearing  to  attend. 

Whenever  any  peculiar  temptation  is  beset- 
ting us,  it  seems  as  if  opportunities  of  resisting 
or  yielding  to  it  crowd  upon  us  with  threefold 
frequency  and  force.  Of  what  consequence  was 
it  to  the  Harpers  who  lived  in  the  opposite 
house,  or  how  those  who  lived  there,  conducted 
themselves?  But  having  once  admitted  into 
their  own  household  the  spirit  of  envy,  there 
ensued  a  rapid  succession  of  offences  given  by 
their  neighbours,  and  given  so  unconsciously, 
that  they  would  have  been  astonished  indeed 
had  they  been  let  into  the  secret. 

The  Ellertons  were,  in  truth,  as  had  been  said 
of  them,  excellent  people,  with  a  fair  average  of 
faults  of  their  own.no  doubt;  but  of  that  peculiar 
fault  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Harpers 
they  were  almost  entirely  innocent.  Hence 
they  went  on  their  harmless  and  respectable 
way,  wounding  and  offending  their  neighbours 
at  the  Lodge,  perfectly  unconscious  of  what  they 
were  doing.  Had  they  done  nothing,  it  would 
have  been  the  same.  Indeed  they  had  very 
little  opportunity  of  giving  active  and  positive 
offence,  because  the  Harpers  declined  their 
invitations,  thus  limiting  the  intercourse  be- 
tweeen  the  two  families  to  a  system  of  calls. 
This  also  the  Ellertons  took  in  good  part,  sup- 
posing, so  far  as  they  thought  about  the  matter 
at  all,  that  the  Harpers  did  not  visit ;  and  they 
neither  inquired  nor  looked  out  of  their  windows 
to  see  whether  carriages  stopped  at  their  neigh- 
bours' door,  or  if  they  did  stop,  by  whom  such 
carriages  were  occupied.  Their  own  parties 
were  formed  independently  of  the  Harpers; 
their  own  course  pursued,  and  their  own  duties 
fulfilled,  exactly  as  they  would  have  been  had 
no  such  people  existed. 

And  still  offence  was  given — still  there  was 
ever  some  provocation  springing  out  of  that 
porticoed  villa,  aggravated  almost  every  day  by 
little  scraps  of  intelligence  to  which  the  settle- 
ment of  a  new  family  is  sure  to  give  rise  in  any 
country  place,  and  especially  where,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  the  place  is  too  closely  occu- 
pied by  small  genteel  buildings  to  be  strictly 
speaking  rural  or  even  retired. 

In  one  instance  a  party  was  given  at  the 
"Villa  to  which  were  invited  certain  individuals 
whom  the  Harpers  had  long  wished  to  meet 
Worse  still,  these  individuals  went.  Worse  even 
than  that,  a  succession  of  callers  at  the  Lodge 
for  some  days  afterwards  expatiated  in  rap- 
turous terms  upon  the  delightful  evening  they 
had  spent  at  the  "Villa. 
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Then  the  clergyman — good  Mr.  Dale — an- 
nounced to  Mr.  Harper  the  pleasant  news  of 
Mr.  Ellerton  having  consented  to  take  the  chair 
at  an  approaching  Bible  meeting.  He  was  sure 
Mr.  Harper  would  congratulate  him  upon  his 
recess  in  haying  a  gentleman  in  that  position 
who  was  so  suitable  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Harper  did  congratulate  him,  but  it  was 
Tery  coldly.    He  himself  had  steadily  refused 
to  fill  that  office  for  the  last  five  years,  and  yet 
tomehow  or  other  he  could  not  for  the  life  of 
him  see  the  desirableness  of  his  new  neigh- 
hoar  filling  it.    He  did  not  openly  object — how 
eoald  he?     But  the  subject  seemed  to  haunt 
him,  and  that  in  no  pleasant  manner.    It  was 
troaght  forward  at  the  dinner-table  before  his 
family,  and  discussed  with  a  tone  and  manner 
nggeoture  of  anything  but  approval.    Nor  was 
the  lady  slow  to  join  her  lord  in  these  com* 
nents,  in  the  midst  of  which  Louisa  was  startled 
by  a  sharp  rap  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
where  her  brother  George  was  seated. 
"What  are  you  doing,  George  ?  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Harper,  who  always  appeared  rather  ner- 
tou  and  irritable  when  the  EHerbons  were 
being  talked  about. 

"I  only  rapped  the  table,"  replied  George. 
"  But  I  was  thinking  there  was  no  great  honour 
pat  upon  Mr.  Ellerton  after  all,  for  I  have 
heard  papa  say  the  chairman  at  a  public  meet- 
ing it  never  expected  to  make  speeches,  and 
that  the  finest  speakers  are  never  put  in  the 
chair." 

"  No,  my  dear,"  Baid  Mr.  Harper,  "  you  are 
right  there.  It  is  not  the  fine  speaker,  but 
the  man  of  influence,  who  is  placed  in  the 
chair— the  man  who  is  looked  up  to  in  the 
neighbourhood — the  man  who  is  considered  to 
have  higher  rank  or  more  respectability  than 
others." 

"Then  I  am  so  glad,  papa,"  said  George, 
"that  you  took  the  chair  when  we  had  that 
capital  meeting  about  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 
Wasn't  it  glorious,  when  all  those  young  fellows 
dapped  and  applauded  until  Mr.  Ellerton  could 
not  get  on  with  his  speech  P  And  what  a  speech 
it  was!  I  declare  I  could  have  listened  to  him 
all  night.  I  am  sure  you  must  have  enjoyed  it, 
mamma,  and  you  too,  Looey." 

Mrs.  Harper  declared  her  head  was  dis- 
tracted, and  Louisa  said  she  was  half  asleep ; 
bat  Mr.  Harper  took  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving to  his  son  that  this  was  a  case  in  point 
—the  fine  speaker  was  not  invited  to  take  the 
chair  on  that  occasion.  No ;  he  was  wanted 
to  call  forth  thunders  of  applause.    It  would 


have  been  a  great  loss  to  the  public  to  have 
placed  him  in  the  chair. 

Perhaps  no  ear  but  Louisa's  detected  the 
little  sharp  rap  which  George  gave  the  table 
just  at  this  stage  of  the  conversation.  Slight 
as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of 
relieving  his  feelings,  for  he  said  no  more, 
perhaps  because  he  was  not  near  enough  to  his 
sister  for  them  to  converse  without  being  heard 
by  the  whole  family.  They  exchanged  glances 
of  intelligence,  however,  and  Louisa  shook  her 
head  with  a  meaning  look  which  seemed  to 
say,  "You  will  never  succeed  in  sending  the 
spirit  away  unless  you  rap  louder  than  that." 

Louisa  was  beginning  fully  to  understand 
her  brother's  meaning  now ;  and,  with  a  quick- 
ness of  intelligence  quite  equal  to  his,  she  could 
detect  the  manifestations  of  the  spirit  in  those 
around  her.  It  even  amused  and  interested  her 
to  watch  for  them;  but  she  watched  others 
rather  than  herself,  and  would  have  declared  it 
impossible  that  she  could  be  guilty  of  anything 
at  once  so  contemptible  and  so  wicked.  This 
very  confidence  betrayed  her,  for  it  threw  her 
entirely  off  her  guard,  until  startled  into  con- 
sciousness by  her  brother. 

"  Do  look  here,  George !"  said  Louisa,  calling 
him  to  the  window  one  morning.  "Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  charming  pony  P  and  that  is  the 
Ellertons'  groom  leading  it.  I  did  not  know 
they  kept  horses  to  ride,  as  well  as  drive." 

"  It  is  a  real  beauty !"  said  George.  "  What 
would  you  give  for  a  white  pony  like  that  to 
ride,  Looey?" 

"  You  know  I  could  give  the  world  for  one," 
replied  Louisa.  "And  papa  knows  too  how 
I  want  to  ride.  And  that  is  just  the  size, 
and  everything.  Who  can  it  be  for,  do  you 
think?" 

Aunt  Isabel  happened  to  be  in  the  room; 
and  although  George  took  the  opportunity  to 
rap  loudly  on  the  table,  she  offered  to  explain 
the  whole  matter.  And  she  was  able  to  do 
this,  because,  although  nothing  more  than  calls 
were  exchanged  between  the  two  families,  Aunt 
Isabel  was  so  pleased  with  Mrs.  Ellerton  that 
already  a  kind  of  intimacy  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween these  two  ladies ;  and  as  usual,  the  maiden 
aimt,  who  seemed  to  fill  the  place  of  aunt  or 
sister  wherever  she  went,  had  already  had  con- 
fided to  her  many  family  cares,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal feelings. 

"  I  can  explain  that  to  you,"  Aunt  Isabel 
went  on  to  say.  "  Lucy  Ellerton,  although  she 
looks  so  well,  is  in  very  delicate  health,  and  has 
been  recommended  to  try  horse  exercise.   That 
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is  the  reason  why  a  pony  has  been  bought  for 
her ;  and,  as  you  say,  it  is  a  beauty  indeed  I " 

"  Mamma ! "  exclaimed  Louisa  to  her  mother, 
who  had  just  then  entered  the  room,  "  do  you 
know  Lucy  EUerton  is  in  delicate  health,  and 
they  have  actually  bought  a  pony  for  her  to 
ride?" 

"  Delicate ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Harper.  She 
spoke  only  one  word,  but  that  word  was  uttered 
in  a  tone  which  conveyed  a  world  of  meaning; 
and  George,  who  had  been  drumming  on  the 
table  ever  since  his  sister  had  seen  the  pony, 
rapped  on,  though  in  rather  a  subdued  manner. 

"  What  can  you  be  doing,  George  P"  saidMrs. 
Harper.  "  Is  that  one  of  the  accomplishments 
you  have  acquired  at  Mr.  Melville's  P" 

"No,  mamma;  I  never  rapped  the  table 
there." 

"Then  why  do  you  distract  my  nerves  in 
that  way  at  home  P" 

"  I  am  sorry  it  annoys  you,  mamma  dear ; 
but  indeed,  if  you  will  believe  me,  I  am  doing 
a  good  work  notwithstanding." 

"  You  are  doing  a  very  disagreeable  work, 
in  my  opinion." 

"I  am  afraid  some  good  works  are  rather 
disagreeable." 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  George.  I  cannot  imagine 
what  absurd  notions  you  have  taken  up.  I 
heard  you  say  something  about  spirit-rapping 
the  other  day.  If  it  is  anything  of  that  kind,  I 
must  tell  you  very  seriously  that  I  highly  dis- 
approve of  it.  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  but 
an  act  of  awful  presumption,  to  attempt  to  call 
spirits  up ;  and  I  tell  you  again  that  I  highly 
disapprove  of  it." 

"  Indeed,  mamma,  you  are  quite  mistaken  as 
to  what  I  am  doing.  You  could  not  be  more 
mistaken,  for  it  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  you 
say.  I  am  not  trying  to'make  spirits  come ;  I 
am  driving  them  away." 

M  Well,  so  far  as  you  are  doing  what  is  very 
foolish  and  wrong,  it  is  all  the  same ;  and  the 
fact  is,  my  nerves  will  not  bear  it." 

"  See,  mamma,"  cried  Louisa,  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  "there  is  Lucy  EUerton 
actually  on  the  pony — going  out  to  ride  with 
her  father!" 

"  And  very  Well  she  looks,"  observed  George. 
V I  never  saw  any  one  sit  better  in  my  life." 

"  And  that  is  what  they  call  being  in  delicate 
health,"  observed  Mrs.  Harper,  who  had  just 
condescended  to  give  one  glance  from  the 
window. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  be  delicate  on 
those  terms/'  said  George  to  his  sister. 


"  I  am  afraid  I  should,"  replied  Louisa,  very 
ruefully ;  and  she  was  about  to  expatiate  upon 
the  good  looks,  or  rather  the  healthy  looks  of 
the  invalid,  when  a  visitor  was  announced. 

The  lady  who  just  then  made  her  call  on  the 
Harpers  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Ellertons, 
having  known  them  long ;  and  finding  a  cordial 
response  from  Aunt  Isabel  to  all  her  enco- 
miums, she  launched  out  in  profuse  expressions 
of  interest  and  affection,  turning  often  to  Mrs. 
Harper  as  the  person  most  likely  to  listen  with 
pleasure ;  partly  because  she  stood  in  the  same 
position  as  her  neighbour  at  the  head  of  a 
family,  and  partly  because  of  the  supposed 
advantage  to  the  occupants  of  the  Lodge  in 
being  brought  into  close  relation  to  those  of 
the  Villa. 

It  was  a  little  remarkable,  at  least  it  appeared 
so  to  the  Harpers,  how  everybody  sang  the 
same  tune,  for  ever  chanting  the  praises  of 
these  new  people.  All  voices,  high  and  low, 
rang  out  like  bells  chiming  the  public  opinion. 
Had  the  ears  of  the  family  at  the  Lodge  been 
open  as  Aunt  Isabel's  were  to  receive  these 
praises  kindly,  there  might  have  been  even  to 
them  a  sweet  harmony  in  the  chimes,  and  they 
also  could  have  loved  to  listen.  But  to  them 
there  was  discord — disturbance — anything  but 
music ;  and  when  the  lady  who  called  turned 
to  Mrs.  Harper,  and  said,  "  I  was  so  glad 
when  I  found  my  friends  were  likely  to  have 
you  for  their  nearest  neighbour,"  the  lady  of 
the  house  was  quite  at  a  loss  for  a  suitable 
reply. 

"  As  a  mother,"  the  visitor  added,  "  I  thought 
you  would  be  such  a  comfort  to  dear  Mrs. 
EUerton,  who  has  many  anxieties  in  her 
family." 

"I  was  not  aware,"  said  Mrs.  Harper  in* 
quiringly,  and  rather  ashamed  of  herself; 
"  I  do  not  exactly  know  to  what  you  allude." 

Aunt  Isabel  knew  all,  and  took  upon  herself 
to  explain  by  speaking  of  the  delicate  health  of 
the  eldest  son,  then  at  college. 

"At  college  ?"  asked  George,  with  a  look  of 
astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  lady,  "  or  rather  with  his 
uncle  in  Devonshire  just  now.  Everything 
that  is  possible  must  be  done  before  he 
returns  to  his  studies,  for  unless  he  can  gain 
strength  there  is  little  hope  that  he  will  be 
able  to  pursue  them  with  success." 

"  I  did  not  know  they  had  a  son  at  college,* 
said  George,  unable  to  forget  that  one  out- 
standing fact,  which  perfectly  struck  him  down, 
he  said  afterwards,  in  talking  to  his  sister ;  for 
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lad  it  not  been  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  that 
ha  himself  might  have  a  college  education  ? 
"And  here  was  young  Ellerton  I"  "  Well,"  said 
lie  to  himself,  "  I  am  afraid  if  I  rap  the  table 
until  I  break  it,  I  shall  never  get  over  this." 
And  he  bent  down  his  head  over  the  drawing 
lie  was  busy  with,  and  looked  very  grave  for 
the  next  five  minutes. 

"  You  see,"  observed  the  lady,  "  they  have  a 
bachelor  uncle  in  Devonshire,  who  has  more 
money  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with,  and  he 
takes  upon  himself  the  education  of  Frank 
EOerton." 

"I  wish  I  had  such  an  uncle,"  thought  George, 
bathe  said  no  more.  Perhaps  he  was  inwardly 
doing  battle  with  the  spirit,  and  dealing  with 
it  more  effectually  than  by  any  violence  which 
be  might  have  done  to  the  table. 

And  all  the  while  the  conversation  between 
the  two  ladies  was  going  on  in  a  cordial,  kindly 
spirit;  and  although  it  conveyed  no  great 
amount  of  information,  nor  dealt  openly  with 
any  very  important  truths,  it  was  of  that  kind 
which  often  makes  the  talkers  happy,  uncon- 
sciously to  themselves. 

Yes— this  common,  social,  everyday  talk, 
how  it  can  make  us  happy  or  miserable,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  carried  on !  How 
some  talkers,  without  having  said  anything 
remarkable,  can  leave  us  stripped,  and  sore, 
and  bleeding,  with  a  bitter  taste  upon  our  lips, 
and  thorns  in  our  feet;  while  others — and 
blessed  messengers  they  are — without  bringing 
ns  any  particular  good  tidings,  leave  us  clothed, 
and  fed,  and  healed,  and  comforted.  Yes,  it 
is  possible  for  very  simple  words  in  ordinary 
conversation  to  make  us  feel  more  or  less  at 
peace  with  all  mankind — more  raised  or  more 
degraded  in  our  moral  standing  before  God 
and  man— more  cast  down  into  darkness  and 
debasement,  or  stronger  and  more  joyful  to 
pursue  the  path  of  duty—more  brave  to  meet 
its  dangers,  more  trustful  and  believing  in  that 
glorious  issue  to  which  all  Christian  duty 
markB  the  way. 

In  the  familiar  talk  already  alluded  to  as 
carried  on  by  the  happier  portion  of  the  little 
company  who  met  at  the  Lodge  on  this  occasion, 
there  were  mingled  many  simple,  loving,  kind 
expressions,  such  as  tender-hearted  women  use, 
and  yet  such  as  scarcely  bear  to  be  repeated, 
because  they  are  nothing,  or  worse  than  no- 
thing, without  the  cordial  smile,  the  earnest 
look,  the  inexpressibly  touching  tone  of  the 
voice,  and  that  manner  which  speaks  more 
forcibly  than  any  words,  of  genuine  truthful- 


ness and  warmth  of  heart.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  pen  to  paint  such  accessories  to 
conversation.  And  yet  it  is  in  conversation 
with  such  accompaniments  that  the  true 
words  constitute  the  least  interesting  part. 
They  are  in  fact  the  mere  framework  on  which 
to  hang  the  sweet  flowers  and  precious  fruits 
of  Christian  intercourse. 

"  Dear  little  woman  !"  said  the  two  speakers 
so  frequently  while  talking  of  Mrs.  Ellerton, 
that  Mrs.  Harper  grew  tired  of  hearing  the 
expression;  and  so  she  threw  in  a  small 
poisoned  arrow  of  her  own,  touching  the  word 
little  as  being  perhaps  more  intelligible  to  her 
than  dear. 

"  A  little  woman,  indeed ! "  she  observed.  "  I 
had  heard  she  was  fine-looking,  so  that  I  felt 
quite  astonished  to  find  her  so  little." 

"  She  has  a  fine  head,"  observed  the  lady, 
"  but  her  heart  is  so  good,  one  never  thinks 
about  her  head,  nor  about  her  size  either,  nor 
what  she  has  on.  I  have  been  talking  with  her 
for  a  whole  hour  this  morning,  and  I  really 
could  not  tell  you  how  she  was  dressed." 

"  You  must  have  had  some  very  agreeable 
subject  to  discuss,"  observed  Mrs.  Harper. 

"  Far  from  it,"  replied  the  lady,  sadly,  "  far 
from  it.  We  were  talking  for  a  good  while 
about  the  health  of  her  children,  and  the  con- 
stitutional tendency  of  her  husband's  family  to 
consumption.  Dear  Mrs.  Harper,  how  I  do 
wish  you  could  talk  with  her  a  little  sometimes. 
As  a  mother  you  could  share  so  many  sources 
of  interest,  and  I  fancy  my  friend  feels  a  little 
lonely  here." 

"  They  have  a  great  deal  of  company,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Harper. 

"  Ah,  yes,  they  have  plenty  of  what  one  calls 
company,"  said  the  lady.  "  As  new  settlers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  are  almost  obliged  to 
go  through  a  certain  course  of  visiting,  and 
receiving  visitors;  but  that  is  very  different 
from  the  domestic  and  sisterly  intercourse 
which  Mrs.  Ellerton  would  enjoy  with  you.  It 
is  all  very  well,  as  I  often  say,  while  the  sun 
shines.  We  women  can  bask  in  the  light  and 
warmth,  and  feel  very  brave  and  fearless ;  but 
when  the  day  darkens,  or  when  the  storm 
gathers  round  us,  we  want  to  lay  hold  of  one 
another's  hands,  and  to  feel — actually  to  feel 
the  comfort  of  kind  sisterly  help.  You  do  not 
respond,  Mrs.  Harper.  I  believe  you  are 
smiling  because  you  think  we  two  old  maids 
know  nothing  about  such  matters.  Well,  if  we 
havn't  husbands,  we  have  hearts,  and  they  let 
us  into  a  good  many  secrets— more  than  you 
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would  give  us  credit  for  understanding,  I  dare 
say." 

Aunt  Isabel  smiled,  but  said  nothing  to  the 
point  in  question,  so  far  at  least  as  it  involved 
her  sister-in-law's  intercourse  with  the  Eller- 
tons.  That  was  at  present  a  dark  page  to  her 
in  their  family  history.  She  did  not  clearly 
understand  it.  How  could  she  understand 
anything  so  foreign  to  her  own  nature  P  or  how 
could  she  believe,  in  relation  to  those  whom  she 
loved,  anything  that  could  cost  her  such  pain 
and  humiliation  to  believe  as  this  P  No :  she 
closed  the  page  for  the  present — closed  it 
gently,  trusting  and  praying  that  the  time 
might  soon  come  when  it  would  be  opened,  and 
found  fair  and  clean, —  all  stains — if,  indeed, 
there  were  any — removed  by  the  influence  of 
that  love  whose  Divine  mission  is  to  cleanse, 
and  purify,  and  heal. 

At  present,  therefore,  Aunt  Isabel  took  no 
part  in  the  idle  and  sometimes  not  very  good- 
natured  gossip  concerning  the  neighbouring 
family.  Still  less  did  she  urge  on  that  better 
understanding  which  she  still  believed  would 
come  in  due  time. 

A  very  patient  and  quiet  faith  was  hers — 
early  learned,  as  much  both  of  faith  and 
patience  are,  in  the  school  of  trial.  Her  ap- 
pointed lot  had  been  to  endure,  and  be  still — 
perhaps  the  hardest  of  all.  There  was  a  little 
history  in  Aunt  Isabel's  hidden  life  which  her 
faithful  servant  Martha  alone  could  even 
pretend  to  understand;  and  by  her  it  was 
gathered  from  circumstances— never  learned 
from  the  lips  of  her  mistress  either  by  words  or 
hints — never  even  told  in  tears,  as  some  sad 
histories  are.  Aunt  Isabel  was  not  even  moody 
or  depressed,  but  uniformly  cheerful,  though 
never  in  excess — rather  like  a  plant  or  tree 
which  has  grown  under  one  or  more  counter- 
acting influences,  and,  notwithstanding,  has 
become  strong,  compact,  and  even  healthy, 
rejoicing  in  sun  and  shower  as  much  as 
the  loftier  and  more  spreading  products  of 
the  garden ;  but  never  stately,  gorgeous,  and 
proud  like  them.  She  had  a  habit  of  sitting 
with  her  hands  and  arms  closely  folded,  one  of 
them  rather  pressed  to  her  side,  as  if  she  had 
had  occasion  sometime  in  her  life  to  keep  down 
the  rebellious  beatings  of  her  heart  by  force. 
But  if  this  was  the  discipline  which  her  own 
heart  had  required,  she  was  far  indeed  from 
administering  the  same  to  others.  Her  influ- 
ence was  seldom  exercised  in  repressing — more 
frequently  in  building  up.  It  was  in  its  own 
nature  expansive,  exhilarating,  full  of  hope,  and 


love,  and  life ;  so  that,  quiet  and  simple  as  she 
was  in  her  own  habits,  she  was  the  very  person 
for  any  one  to  go  to  who  had  a  noble  enterprise 
in  hand,  who  wanted  to  carry  out  a  right 
purpose,  or  to  keep  up  a  good  resolution.  Her 
general  hopefulness  was  no  less  remarkable 
than  her  constant  untiring  faith.  These  two 
combined  gave  courage,  so  that  those  who  dwelt 
with  her  dwelt  to  a  certain  extent  in  peace, 
assured,  whatever  might  befall  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  or  even  out  of  that  course,  that 
Aunt  Isabel  would  not  be  daunted,  but  rather 
would  stand  in  the  foreground  of  the  danger, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

It  was  evident  that  within  the  household  at 
the  Lodge  the  two  spirits  were  already  at  work 
— the  spirit  of  envy,  and  the  spirit  of  love,  of 
kindness,  of  charity.  Which  of  these  should 
gain  the  victory  over  the  other  was  a  nice  point 
just  now.  George  was  trying  his  plan  of 
sending  one  spirit  away,  but  so  far  as  we  have 
seen  his  efforts  were  not  attended  with  any 
brilliant  success,  for,  strange  to  say,  while 
watchful  of  others,  and  quick  to  perceive  the 
manifestations  of  this  spirit  in  them,  he  had 
himself  suffered  from  a  desperate  attack  of  the 
enemy;  nor  had  he  quite  recovered  when  he 
said  to  his  sister,  after  they  were  left  alone, 

"  I  say,  Loo,  did  you  hear  what  that  good  lady 
said  about  young  Ellerton  being  at  college  ?'* 

"  Yes,"  replied  Louisa, "  I  heard  it ;  but  what 
of  that?" 

"  Why,  I  would  almost  give  my  head  to  go 
to  college ;  only  I  have  no  rich  uncle  to  send 
me,  and  bear  all  the  expense." 

"  You  have  a  rich  uncle  in  Liverpool  to  pro- 
vide you  with  a  place  in  his  oflice." 

"  Yes,  a  cotton-man !  and  perhaps  I  may 
some  day  rise  to  be  what  they  call  a  cotton 
lord.    But  who  cares  for  that  P  " 

Louisa  struck  the  table,  and  laughed. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  her  brother ; 
"  you  think  I  am  envious ;  and  I  will  honestly 
confess  that  a  very  disagreeable  feeling  came 
all  over  me  while  those  good  ladies  talked 
about  the  affair.  Indeed  I  don't  think  I  am 
quite  right  yet,  for  what  is  Frank  Ellerton  more 
than  me?" 

"  I  wonder,"  observed  Louisa,  "  if  he  is  as  ill 
as  they  say.  Perhaps  he  is  only  idle,  and 
wants  an  excuse  for  taking  his  pleasure.  Is  it 
so,  Aunt  Isabel?"  she  asked  of  her  aunt,  who 
just  then  came  back  into  the  room. 

"lam  afraid  the  account  of  his  ill-health  is 
only  too  true,"  replied  her  aunt,  who  had 
heard  the  last  sentence.    "  And  of  all  things 
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Frank  Ellerton  least  deserves  to  be  called  idle  : 
bis  devotion  to  his  studies  has  been  one  great 
cause  of  his  health  giving  way." 

"Then  I  am  sure  you  need  not  envy  him," 
said  Louisa  to  her  brother ;  "  for  it  must  be  a 
terrible  trial  to  be  clever  and  ambitious,  and 
to  be  placed  in  the  best  position  for  rising,  and 
yet  to  be  kept  down  by  ill-health." 

"Sorely,"  said  their  aunt,  "  George  does  not 
envy  him,  nor  any  one  else." 

"I  hope  not,"  replied  George,  "  but  I  felt 
Tery  uncomfortable,  and  very  odious  to  myself, 
when  I  heard  you  say  that  one  of  the  Ellertons 
was  at  college.  What  is  it,  do  you  think, 
Aunt  Isabel,  that  comes  over  one  at  such 
times  ?  I  call  it  a  spirit,  and  I  have  set  myself 
to  dri>e  it  away." 

"I  think  you  had  better  invite  another  spirit 
in,"  observed  hiB  aunt. 
"How  do  you  mean,  aunt?  " 
"1  mean  that  the  best  way  to  drive  out  evil 
from  any  house  or  any  heart,  is  to  nil  that 
house  or  heart  with  good.  Or,  if  you  prefer  to 
call  these  things  spirits,  I  will  explain  my 
meaning  by  saying  that,  instead  of  attempting 
forcibly  to  drive  away  the  spirit  of  envy,  it 
would  be  wiser  to  call  in  the  spirit  of  love." 

"I  don't  see  that  exactly,  because — take  our 
family  for  an  example,  I  think  we  love  one 
another  well  enough,  and  yet " 


"Ah!  but  I  did  not  speak  of  affection;  I 
spoke  of  love.  You  and  I,  for  instance,  might 
have  a  warm  affection  for  each  other,  and  yet 
hate  all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  nay,  I  think  you 
might  even  feel  affection  for  Frank  Ellerton, 
and  yet  not  quite  like  that  he  should  have 
a  college  education,  while  you  are  only  sent  to 
a  commercial  school.  Louisa,  too,  might  feel 
affection  for  his  sister  Lucy,  and  yet  not  like 
her  to  have  a  beautiful  white  pony  to  ride, 
while  she  herself  has  no  pony  at  all.  This  kind 
of  love  is  a  mere  personal  matter,  and  not  at 
all  what  I  mean." 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean,  aunt  ?  " 
"  I  mean  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
influenced — animated — filled  with  a  kind  of 
love  which  thinketh  no  evil — which  liopeth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things — which  envieth  not. 
I  need  not  repeat  to  you  the  whole  of  this  clear 
and  beautiful  description  of  a  kind  of  love 
which,  when  it  takes  possession  of  the  heart, 
prevents  the  entrance  of  that  spirit  which  you 
are  bent  upon  driving  away.  And  you  do  well 
both  to  detect  it,  and  to  hate  and  resist  it ; 
for  it  is  better  to  use  almost  any  effort,  and  to 
set  our  faces  in  almost  any  way  against  what 
is  evil,  than  to  love  it  and  call  it  good.  But 
still  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  boy,  there  is  a 
better  way  than  yours — a  happier  way,  and  one 
thnt  is  at  the  same  time  much  more  sure." 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE    OLD    AND    THE    NEW    YEAB. 


I 


I  mtsed  as  the  midnight  hour  drew  nigh, 
and  methought  the  Old  Year  stood  before 
me.  Weary  and  wayworn  he  seemed,  and 
in  his  hand  was  an  hour-glass,  whence  the 
last  sands  were  fleeting.  As  I  looked  upon 
his  wrinkled  forehead,  memories  both  plea- 
Bant  and  mournful  came  over  me.  Fain 
would  I  have  constrained  his  longer  stay, 
and  spake  earnestly  to  him : 

"  Many  blessings  hast  thou  brought  me, 
for  which  I  give  thee  thanks.  New  have 
they  been  every  morning,  and  fresh  every 
moment.  Thou  hast  indeed,  from  my  heart's 
garden,  uprooted  some  hopes  that  I  planted 
there.  With  their  clustering  buds  they 
foil,  and  were  never  quickened  again." 

Then  he  said,    "  Praise  God,   both  for 


what  I  gave,  and  what  I  took  away.  And 
lay  up  treasures  in  Heaven,  that  thy  heart 
may  bo  there  also.  What  thou  callest 
blighted  hopes  are  ofttimes  changed  into 
the  fruits  of  righteousness." 

But  I  answered,  "  Thou  hast  also  hidden 
from  my  sight  the  loved  and  the  revered. 
Clods  are  strewn  upon  their  faces ;  they 
reply  to  my  call  no  more.  To  the  homes 
that  they  made  so  fair,  they  return  not ;  and 
the  places  that  once  knew  them,  know  them 
no  more  for  ever." 

Still  he  said,  "Give  praise  to  God. 
Trouble  not  thyself  about  those  that  are 
with  Him.  Rather  make  thine  own  salva- 
tion sure,  that  thou  mayest  go  unto  them, 
and  be  parted  no  more."     Then,  in  a  faint 
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voice,  he  murmured,  "My  mission  unto 
man  is  done.  For  me,  the  stone  is  rolled 
away  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre.  I 
will  enter  in,  and  slumber  with  the  years 
beyond  the  flood,  till  the  last  trumpet 
soundeth." 

I  gazed  upon  his  wan  brow,  and  to  me  it 
was  beautiful.  Fain  would  I  have  swept 
away  the  snows  that  gathered  around  his 
hoary  temples ;  but  he  suffered  me  not,  and 
stretched  himself  out  to  die.  By  his  side  I 
knelt,  and  said,  "Oh,  departing  year!  I 
behold  a  scroll  folded  beneath  thy  mantle. 
What  witness  shall  it  bear  of  me  at  the 
judgment?" 

Low  and  solemn  were  his  last  tones. 
"Thou  shalt  know  when  the  books  are 
opened,  and  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God." 

The  midnight  clock  struck.  And  I  covered 
my  face,  and  mourned  for  his  death  who 
had  once  been  to  me  as  a  friend.  I  re- 
membered with  pain  how  oft  I  had  slighted 
his  warnings,  and  the  opportunities  he  had 
given  me  of  doing  good ;  and  had  cast  away 
the  wealth  of  time,  that  priceless  boon  from 
the  Eternal.  Methought  from  the  dying 
lips  came  a  feeble  sigh,  "Farewell!  fare- 
well!" Then  a  passion  of  weeping  fell 
upon  me.  And  when  again  I  lifted  up  my 
head,  lo  !  the  New  Year  stood  in  the  place 
of  the  departed. 

Smiling,  he  greeted  me  with  good  wishes 
and  words  of  cheer,  while  around  mo  lay 
many  bright  tokens  of  friendship  and  of 
love.  But  I  was  afraid.  For  to  me  he  was 
a  stranger;  and  when  I  would  have  re- 
turned his  welcome,  my  lips  trembled  and 
were  silent. 


Then  he  said,  "Fear  not,  I  come  unto 
thee  -  from  the  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift." 

"  New  Year,  whither  wilt  thou  lead  me  ? 
Art  thou  appointed  to  bring  me  joy  op 
sorrow,  life  or  death  ?" 

He  replied,  "  I  know  not.  Neither  doth 
the  angel  nearest  the  throne  know.  Only 
Him  who  sittest  thereon.  Give  me  thy 
hand,  and  question  not.  Enough  for  thee 
that  I  accomplish  His  will.  Make  that  will 
thine  own,  and  thou  shalt  taste  an  angel's 
happiness  even  here  below.  I  promise  thee 
nothing.  Be  content  to  follow  me.  Take, 
with  a  prayer  for  wisdom,  this  winged 
moment.  The  next  may  not  be  mine  to 
give.  Yet,  if  we  walk  onward  together, 
forget  not  that  thou  art  a  pilgrim  for  eternity. 
If  I  bring  thee  the  cup  of  joy,  be  thankful, 
and  pitiful  to  those  who  mourn ;  and  let  all 
men  be  unto  thee  as  brethren.  If  the  dregs 
of  bitterness  cleave  unto  thy  lip,  be  not  too 
eager  to  receive  relief,  lest  thou  betray  the 
weakness  of  thy  faith.  God's  perfect  disci- 
pline giveth  wisdom.  Therefore  count  them 
happy  who  endure.  When  morn  breaketh 
in  the  east,  gird  thyself  in  the  Holy  Spirit's 
strength  for  thy  duties  with  a  song  of 
thanksgiving;  for  God  is  near  to  those 
who  trust  Him,  and  rejoice  in  His  ways. 
And  when  night  putteth  on  her  coronet  of 
stars,  kneel  and  ask  that  the  day's  sins  may, 
for  Christ's  sake,  be  forgiven  thee ;  so  that 
when  I  have  no  longer  any  days  or  nights 
to  give  thee,  and  must  myself  die,  thou 
mayest  bless  me  as  a  friend  and  a  helper  on 
the  road  to  heaven." 

Mrs.  Sigourney. 


J^mup,  girt,  mx&  pstorg. 


80AB0ITY  OF  BOOKS  DT  OLDEN  TIMES. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century, 
even  in  the  papal  library  at  Rome,  the  number 
of  books  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  Pope 
Martin  requested  Sanctamand,  Bishop  of 
Maastricht,  if  possible,  to  supply  this  defect 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  Germany.  In  the 
jear  855,  Lupus,  Abbot  of  Perrieres,  in  France, 
sent  two  of  his  monks  to  Pope  Benedict  III.,  to 
beg  a  copy  of  w  Cicero  de  Oratore,"  Qnintilian's 
Institutes,  and  some  other  books ;  "  for,"  says 
the  Abbot,  "although  we  have  part  of  these 
books,  yet  there  is  no  whole  or  complete  copy 
of  them  in  all  Prance."  Albert,  Abbot  of  Gern- 
hbws,  who  with  incredible  labour  and  immense 
expense  had  collected  a  hundred  volumes 
on  theological  and  fifty  on  profane  subjects, 
imagined  he  had  formed  a  splendid  library ! 
At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  books 
were  so  scarce  in  Spain,  that  one  and  the 
tame  copy  of  the  Bible,  St.  Jerome's  Epistles, 
and  some  volumes  of  ecclesiastical  offices  and 
martyrologies,  often  served  several  different 
monasteries. 

In  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  John  de 
Pontissara,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  contained  in 
his  capital  palace  of  Wulvesey,  all  the  books 
which  appear  are  nothing  more  than  Septen- 
decim  tpeeiea  librarum  de  diversis  scientiis.  This 
was  in  the  year  1294.  The  same  prelate,  in  the 
year  1299,  borrows  of  his  cathedral  convent  of 
St  Swithin,  at  Winchester,  Btbliam  bene  glossa- 
tow— that  is,  the  Bible,  with  marginal  annota- 
tions, in  two  large  folio  volumes ;  but  gives  a 
bond  for  a  due  return  of  the  loan,  drawn  up 
with  great  solemnity.  This  Bible  had  been 
bequeathed  to  the  convent  the  same  year  by 
Pontiasara's  predecessor,  Bishop  Nicholas  de 
By;  and  in  consideration  of  so  important  a 
bequest — that  is,  pro  bona  Biblia  dicti  episcopi 
few  glossala,  and  one  hundred  marks  in  money 
—the  monks  founded  a  daily  mass  for  the  soul  of 
the  donor. 

When  a  single  book  was  bequeathed  to  a 
Wend  or  relative,  it  was  seldom  without  many 
restrictions  and  stipulations.  If  any  person 
gave  a  book  to  a  religious  house,  he  believed 
that  so  valuable  a  donation  merited  eternal 


salvation ;  and  he  offered  it  on  the  altar  with 
great  ceremony.  The  most  formidable  ana- 
themas were  peremptorily  denounced  against 
those  who  should  dare  to  alienate  a  book  pre- 
sented to  the  cloister  or  library  of  a  religious 
house.  The  prior  and  convent  of  Rochester 
declare  that  they  will  every  year  pronounce 
the  irrevocable  sentence  of  damnation  on  him 
who  shall  purloin  or  conceal  a  Latin  translation 
of  Aristotle's  Physics,  or  even  obliterate  the 
title.  Sometimes  a  book  was  given  to  a  monas- 
tery on  condition  that  the  donor  should  have 
the  use  of  it  during  his  life ;  and  sometimes  to 
a  private  person,  with  the  reservation  that  he 
who  receives  it  should  pray  for  the  soul  of  his 
benefactor. 

When  a  book  was  bought,  the  affair  was  of 
so  great  importanco  that  it  was  customary  to 
assemble  persons  of  consequence  and  character, 
and  to  make  a  formal  record  that  they  were 
present  on  this  occasion.  The  disputed  pro- 
perty  of  a  book  often  occasioned  the  most 
violent  altercations. 

About  the  year  1225,  Roger  de  Insula,  Dean 
of  York,  gave  several  Latin  Bibles  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  with  a  condition  that  the 
students  who  perused  them  should  deposit  a 
cautionary  pledge.  The  library  of  that  univer- 
sity, before  the  year  1300,  consisted  of  a  few 
tracts,  chained  or  kept  in  chests  in  the  choir 
of  St.  Mary's  Church.  And,  although  the  in- 
vention of  paper,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contributed  to  multiply  manuscripts, 
and  consequently  to  facilitate  knowledge,  yet, 
even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  our  Henry  VI., 
we  find  the  following  remarkable  instance  of 
the  inconveniences  and  impediments  to  study 
which  must  have  been  produced  by  a  scarcity 
of  books.  It  is  in  the  statutes  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  at  Oxford,  founded  as  a  seminary 
to  Oseney  Abbey,  in  the  year  1446  : — "  Let 
no  scholar  occupy  a  book  in  the  library 
above  one  hour,  or  two  hours  at  most,  so 
that  others  shall  be  hindered  from  the  use 
of  the  same." 

The  famous  library  established  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  by  that  munificent  patron 
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of  literature  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  contained 
only  six  hundred  volumes.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  were  only 
four  classics  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris. 
These  were  one  copy  of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Lucan, 
and  Bothius.  The  rest  were  chiefly  books  of 
devotion,  which  included  but  few  of  the  fathers ; 
many  treatises  of  astrology,  geomancy,  chiro- 
mancy, and  medicine,  originally  written  in 
Arabic,  and  translated  into  Latin  or  Trench ; 
pandects,  chronicles,  and  romances. 

This  collection  was  principally  made  by 
Charles  V.,  who  began  his  reign  in  1635.  This 
monarch  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  and 
it  was  the  fashion  to  send  him  presents  of  books 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 
These  he  ordered  to  be  elegantly  transcribed; 
and  richly  embellished ;  and  he  placed  them  in 
a  tower  of  the  Louvre,  from  thence  called  La 
Toure  de  la  Libraire.  The  whole  consisted  of 
nine  hundred  volumes.  They  were  deposited 
in  three  chambers,  which  on  this  occasion 
were  wainscoted  with  Irish  oak,  and  ceiled  with 
cypress,  curiously  carved.  The  windows  were 
of  painted  glass,  faced  with  iron  bars  and  copper 
wire.  The  English  became  masters  of  Paris 
in  the  year  1425,  on  which  event  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  regent  of  France,  sent  the  whole 
library,  then  consisting  of  only  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-three  volumes,  and  valued  at  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  livres, 
to  England ;  where,  perhaps,  they  became  the 
groundwork  of  Duke  Humphrey's  library,  just 
mentioned. 


So  late  even  as  the  year  1471,  when  Louis  XL 
of  France  borrowed  the  works  of  the  Arabian 
physician  Rhafis  from  the  faculty  of  medicine 
at  Paris,  he  not  only  deposited,  by  way 
of  pledge,  a  quantity  of  valuable  plate,  but 
was  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  with 
him  as  surety  in  a  deed,  by  which  he  bound 
himself  to  return  it  under  a  considerable  for- 
feiture. 

The  excessive  price  of  books  in  the  middle 
ages  afford  numerous  and  curious  proofs.  We 
will  mention  a  few  only.  In  the  year  1174, 
Walter,  Prior  of  St.  Swithin's  at  Winchester, 
afterwards  elected  Abbot  of  Westminister,  a 
writer  in  Latin  of  the  lives  of  the  bishops,  who 
were  his  patrons,  purchased  of  the  monks  of 
Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire,  Bede's  Homilies 
and  St.  Austin's  Psalter,  for  twelve  measures  of 
barley,  and  a  pall,  on  which  was  embroidered  in 
silver  the  history  of  St.  Birinus  converting  a 
Saxon  king.  Among  the  royal  manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum,  there  is  Comestor's 
Scholastic  History,  in  French,  which,  as  it  is 
recorded  in  a  blank  page  at  the  beginning,  was 
taken  from  the  King  of  France  at  the  battle 
of  Poictiers,  and,  being  purchased  by  William 
Montague,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  for  a  hundred 
marks,  was  ordered  to  be  sold,  by  the  last 
will  of  his  Countess  Elizabeth,  for  forty  livres. 
About  the  year  1400,  a  copy  of  John  of  Menu's 
"  Roman  de  la  Rose "  was  sold,  before  the 
palace  gate  at  Paris,  for  forty  crowns,  or  thirty- 
three  pounds  six  shillings  and  sixpence. 

C.  A.  H.  B. 


HOW    TO    STIB    THE    FIEE. 


The  art  of  good  and  cheap  cookery  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  principles  of  chemical  phi- 
losophy, and  has  received  much,  and  will  yet 
receive  more,  improvement  from  their  applica- 
tion. Observation  teaches  us  that  there  is 
method  even  in  the  stirring  of  a  kitchen  or 
parlour  fire.  This  is  quite  a  point  of  domestic 
dispute,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in  the 
domestic  usages  and  manners  of  our  country, 
that  bachelors  alone,  of  all  the  men  among  us, 
have  sole  command  of  the  poker.  But  how  is 
this  ?  Why,  the  stirring  of  a  fire  is  a  philo- 
sophical experiment;  and  the  young  father 
with  one  child  upon  his  knee,  and  the  other 
little  ones  about  him,  may  deliver  a  lecture 
upon  Pneumatics  and  Chemistry.  Why  do  we 
stir  the  fire?  Because  a  hollow  being  made, 
the  heat  rarefies  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 


and  then  into  the  partial  vacuum  rushes  the  air, 
and  imparting  its  oxygen,  gives  life  to  the  fire. 
Under  this  principle,  which  is  plain  enough, 
the  following  code  of  laws  has  been  laid  down 
for  the  management  of  the  fireplace : — 

Never  stir  a  fire  when  fresh  coals  are  put  on, 
particularly  when  they  are  very  small,  because 
they  immediately  fall  into  the  vacuum,  and  pre- 
vent the  access  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

Always  keep  the  bottom  bar  clear,  because  it 
is  there  chiefly  that  the  air  rushes  in  to  supply 
the  fuel. 

Never  begin  to  stir  at  the  top,  unless  when 
the  bottom  is  quite  clear,  and  the  top  only 
wants  breaking ;  otherwise  the  unkindled  fuel 
may  be  passed  down  in  a  body  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  access  of  atmospheric  air  prevented. 
E.  Paxton  Hood. 
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A   OEHTUET   OP   POTTING .* 


THB  WOHCE8T1R  PORCBLAQf  WORKS  FROM  1751  TO  1840. 


UR  OWN  FIBESIDE  associa- 
tions are  very  pleasantly  con- 
nected with  the  art  of  Potting. 
In  one  sense,  at  least,  we  owe 
to  it  "the  cup  that  cheers, 
bnt  not  inebriates." 
Our  readers  can  scarcely  fail  to  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  really  marvellous  productions  of 
fee  Porcelain  manufacture :  and  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  author  of  a  work  just  published, 
entitled  "A  Centtjby  of  Potting  ik  the 
Cut  of  Wobcxsteb,"  we  are  enabled,  not 
only  to  present  some  interesting  information, 
bat  also  to  illustrate  that  information  by 
original  engravings  of  some  of  the  most  noted 
tarrices  got  up  from  time  to  time  for  remark- 
able personages. 

Mr.  Binns  has  produced  what  will  henceforth 
be  regarded  as  a  standard  work  on  the  art  of 
English  Potting.  He  writes  with  the  enthu- 
assm  of  a  genuine  lorer  of  the  art,  and  evinces 
*  thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  its 
various  details  and  applications.  As  the  Art 
Director  in  the  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain 
Works,  he  has  enjoyed  opportunities  which  few 
caa  possess,  and  he  has  certainly  made  good 
ase  of  his  position. 


"  It  appeals,"  writes  Mr.  Binns,  "  from  tho  various 
histories  of  pottery,  that  from  about  tho  seventh 
century  a.d.,  a  white  glazed  ware,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  most  brilliant  and  delicate  colours,  had 
been  made  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  was  first 
introduced  by  the  Arabs,  brought  by  them  from  the 
East  into  Spain,  and  there  fostered  into  an  important 
and  beautiful  manufacture :  as  evidence  of  which  we 
have  specimens  remaining  in  the  churches  and  public 
buildings  of  that  country,  but  more  especially  in  the 
Azulegos  of  the  Alhambra. 

"  Subsequently,  the  art  found  a  homo  in  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  tho  Continent.  Germany,  France,  and 
Holland  had  their  special  potteries,  namely,  the  Nu- 
remburg,  Palissy,  ana  Delft  wares.  All  these  wared 
consisted  of  a  coarse  red  or  yellow  body,  covered 
with  an  opaque  stanniferous  glaze,  adapted  for  paint* 
ing,  or  a  transparent  coloured  glazo  like  that  of 
Palissy. 

"  Porcelain,  as  distinguished  from  pottery,  is  com- 
posed of  a  translucent  white  body,  covered  with  a 
transparent  glaze.  According  to  Marryat,  this  fabric 
was  not  unknown  in  Europe  during  tho  middle  ages. 
Very  lately,  some  important  documents  have  been  dis- 
covered, which  inform  us  that  the  Medici  can  claim 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  manufacture  porcelain 
in  Europe  as  early  as  1676.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  tho 
Portugese  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  opened 


*  "A  Csatarj  of  Potting  is  the  City  of  Worcester,"  being  the  History  of  the  Boyal  Porcelain  Works  from  1751  to  1851 
trlW.Bom,  MJL    London:  Bevnerd  Qtlerftch,  15,  PiccadiUT. 
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up  a  trade  with  China,  that  porcelain  was  introduced 
into  Europe  in  any  quantity. 

"  The  attractive  beauties  of  porcelain  at  once  drew 
attention  to  the  material.  Its  delicate  whiteness  and 
transparency,  its  egg-shell  thinness,  and  its  peculiar 
fitness  for  receiving  the  most  delicate  colouring,  when 
compared  with  the  clumsy  fabric  of  European  pottery, 
suggested  to  the  chemists  of  Europe  a  more  important 
subject  for  investigation  than  the  'Philosopher's 
Stone'  or  the  'Elixir  Vita.'  Yet  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years  its  composition  defied  their  researches. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  manu- 
facturers, and  the  merchants  who  imported  these  wares, 
were  interested  in  mystifying  the  process  of  produc- 
tion, in  order  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  investi- 
gating chemists.  The  marvellous  virtue  attributed  to 
porcelain  vessels,  namely,  that  of  detecting  any 
poisonous  matter,  was  doubtless  propagated  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing  their  value ;  and  the  hap  y 
accident  that  nobody  had  been  known  to  be  poisoned 
by  meat  or  drink  taken  from  a  porcelain  vessel  was  a 
circumstance  in  those  times  fully  sufficient  to  prolong 
the  delusions  which  the  merchants  had  so  great  an 
interest  in  spreading." 


they  are  a  certain  mass  composed  of  gypsum,  bruisec 
eggs,  the  shell  of  the  marine  locust,  and  other  sub 
stances ;  and  this,  being  well  tempered  and  thickened 
is  hidden  under  ground  in  a  secret  place,  which  thi 
father  points  out  to  his  children;  for,  as  respect 
others,  he  does  not  wish  them  to  know  of  it  Anc 
there  it  remains  hidden  for  eighty  years ;  at  the  enc 
of  which  time  the  children  or  grandchildren  dig  it  out 
and  when  it  has  been  again  reduced  to  a  fluid  stats 
and  made  fit  for  working  up,  they  form  of  it  preciou 
vessels,  very  beautiful  to  look  at,  quite  transparent 
and  wrought  of  any  form  or  ooiour  which  the* 
workmen  think  proper. 

"  The  remarkable  virtue  of  these  vessels  is  thia- 
that  if  any  poisonous  thing  have  been,  put  into  thei 
they  immediately  break.  The  Jnesi  vho  hides  hi 
mass  in  the  earth  never  takes  it  onMgrfn,  but  leave 
it  to  his  sons  and  grandsons  -as  a-  Jmsure,  by  mean 
whereof  they  may  acquire  great  gain,  Jsr  the  hoard  i 
more  valuable  than  gold  itself,  It  is,«fciowever,  rarel 
found  genuine,  but  is  sold  much  adulterated.  Turku 
emperors  and  certain  satraps  always  eat  off  doubl 
vessels,  the  lower  being  of  silver,  the  upper  1 
porcelain;  but  these  poroelains  are  counterfeit*. 


To  show  the  strange  ideas  which  were  pro- 
pagated in  the  seventeenth  century  respecting 
the  composition  of  a  porcelain  body,  Mr.  Binns 
gives  the  following  extract  from  "Ward's 
History  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,''  stated  to  be 
written  in  the  year  1612  by  Guido  Pancrrolras,  a 
famous  antiquary  and  jurisconsult  of  Padua: — 

"  In  former  ages  porcelains  were  never  seen.    Now 


"Doffie,  in  his  'Handmaid  to  the  Arts'  (119* 
makes  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  iinmiftmlsfl 
of  porcelain,  which  show  how  much  the  knowledge* 
the  material  and  the  art  of  the  potter  had  then  ft 
greased.  At  the  time  when  he  wrote,  Bow  works  Jt* 
nearly  finished  their  career,  Chelsea  was  in  the  h*%3 
of  its  prosperity,  Worcester  and  Derby  were  rising ; 
public  estimation." 

Taking  the  period  of  1760  as  his  atartinj 
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point,  Mr.  Binns  sketches  the  history  of  "A 
Century  of  Potting  in  the  City  of  Worcester.,, 

Strangely  enough,  the  manufacture  seems  to 
tare  owed  its  establishment  to  political  rivalry. 
A  contested  election  in  1747  induced  the  leading 
members  of  the  low  party  to  establish  the 
porcelain  works  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them,  by  the  rotes  and  influence  thus  obtained, 
to  stand  a  competition  with  the  Tory  or  popular 
party,  at  that  time  in  the  ascendant. 

Doctor  Wall*  was  the  worthy  citizen  who 
aainlj  interested  himself  in  the  art.  A  scholar 
of  Worcester  College,  Oxon,  and  at  the  age  of 
tasty-seven  elected  a  Fellow  of  Mertou,  he 
sot  only  shone  in  his  profession,  but  became 
taH  more  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  che- 
siitrj  and  hia  artistic  attainments.    The  great 


pressed  to  explain  how  he  found  timo  for  all, '  I  make 
time/  " 

A  suitable  locality  for  the  Worcester  manu- 
factory was  found  in  the  premises  known  by 
the  name  of  Warmstry  House,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Windsor  family  and  the  Earls 
of  Plymouth.  The  lease  was  dated  16th  of 
May,  1751. 

Mr.  Binns  enters  at  length  upon  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Worcester  porcelain — the  composi- 
tion, colours,  and  various  styles  adopted.  The 
first  porcelain  made  was  what  is  called  a  fritt 
body,  i.e.,  a  body  consisting  of  materials  (sand, 
glass,  alkali,  &c),  which  are  fritted  or  melted 
together  at  a  great  heat,  in  order  to  form 
chemically  that  which  in  the  porcelain  cla  8 


THE   VARIOUS   STYLES  OP   WOltCESTKK  1'ORCELAIN. 


Iftd  Ljttelton  passed  upon  him  the  compli- 
ftentary  eulogium  that  if  he  had  not  been  one 
°f  the  first  physicians,  he  would  hare  been  one 
°f  the  first  painters  of  the  age."  He  might 
foe  added  "  one  of  the  first  chemists." 

"It  has  been  truly  observed,  when  the  variety  and 
"■portanee  of  hia  pursuits  are  considered,  « It  may  well 
k  t  matter  of  surprise  how  he  could,  as  he  certainly 
ft*  J,  perform  his  duty  in  all.'  The  care  of  tho  In- 
trmry  and  his  other  numerous  patients,  his  chemical 
instigations,  his  plans  relative  to  the  improvement 
tfXalYern,  his  publications  and  his  pictures,  one  of 
*hirh  he  always  had  upon  his  easel,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  his  own  favourite  expression  when 

•  Our  portrait  of  Dr.  Wall  is  taken  from  a  clever  engraving 
tr  W.  DanteU,  after  a  spirited  drawing  by  George  Danoe, 


we  have  naturally.  Cups  and  saucers  were 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  the  first  articles 
manufactured.  The  earliest  specimens  were 
remarkably  small,  after  the  Chinese  model.  We 
give  an  engraving  which  includes  several  of  the 
early  types  of  both  blue  painted  and  Japan 
patterns. 

In  17G3  the  manufacturing  buildings  were 
extended:  the  business  had  evidently  made 
considerable  progress.  "  Prom  this  timo  to 
about  1780  there  were  sent  out  from  this  manu- 
factory some  of  its  finest  productions  in  deco- 
rated porcelain,  such  as  truly  rivalled  the  boasted 
manufacture  of  Chelsea.  Tho  porcelain  was  now 
almost  everything  that  could  bo  desired:  the 
body  translucent,  dense,  and  durable ;  the  glaze 
clear  and  brilliant." 

r>  2 
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In  1783  the  works  were  purchased  from  the 
Company  by  Mr.  Flight,  a  London  merchant. 
The  Messrs.  Chamberlain  at  this  time  left  the 
establishment,  and  commenced  business  on  their 
own  account. 

In  1788  the  manufactory  was  honoured  by  a 
royal  visit,  in  the  person  of  George  m.  As  a 
royal  example  of  early  rising  and  habits  of 
activity,  we  quote  a  few  words  from  the  account 
of  this  visit,  contained  in  "  Green's  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Worcester  " : — 

"  On  the  6th  of  August,  Hia  Majesty,  being  a  very 
early  riser,  had  surveyed  the  cathedral  and  its  pre- 
cincts, and  walked  to  almost  every  part  of  the  town 
before  seven  o'clock.  At  half-past  ten  His  Majesty 
had  a  levee  at  the  Episcopal  Palace.  At  half-past 
eleven,  their  Majesties  and  the  Princesses,  with  their 
retinue,  proceeded  to  the  cathedral  for  service.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  their  Majesties  and  the 
Princesses  walked  to  Messrs.  Flight  and  Barr's  elegant 
china-shop  in  High  Street,  where  they  remained  al- 
most an  hour,  and  greatly  admired  the  beautiful  por- 
celain, and  gavo  orders  for  an  extensive  assortment 
of  it." 

The  king  recommended  the  proprietors  to 
open  an  establishment  at  the  West-end  of 
London,  and  at  the  same  time  granted  the 
firm  his  patent.  This  visit  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  increase  of  patronage,  and 
Worcester  porcelain  found  its  way  into  the 
closets  of  most  of  the  illustrious  personages  in 
the  kingdom. 

The  separate  business  of  the  Messrs.  Cham- 
berlain, after  withdrawing  from  the  old  firm, 
proved  most  successful.  An  amusing  adven- 
ture of  the  King's  is  said  to  have  occurred  at 
their  house  of  business  in  High  Street.  The 
details  were  communicated  by  Mrs.  Chamber- 
lain in  1849,  being  then  in  her  eighty-sixth 
year: — 

"  At  the  time  of  the  King's  visit  Messrs.  Chamber- 
lain were  engaged  in  making  extensive  alterations. 
Whilst  the  placo  was  in  confusion,  with  carpenters  and 
masons  busily  engaged,  and  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  shavings  and  dirt  lying  around,  the  King  and  Queen 
one  day  quietly  walked  in.  His  Majesty,  usually  in- 
quisitive, was  most  anxious  to  know  all  about  what 
was  going  on ;  and  not  satisfied  with  the  answers,  said 
'  ho  should  like  to  see  what  was  going  to  bo  done,'  and 
he  and  the  Queen  ascended  tho  stairs,  even  to  tho  top 
rooms  of  tho  house,  picking  their  steps  over  wood  and 
shavings,  and  tools,  until,  having  reached  the  top,  and 
being  somewhat  fatigued  with  their  wanderings,  His 
Majesty  said,  '  Come,  Charlotte ;  come  and  sit  down,  I 
for  I  am  rntber  tired.'  "Whereupon  they  seated  them- 
selves on  the  top  stnir  of  tho  upper  staircase,  laughing 
heartily  nt  the  very  extraordinary  position  in  which 
they  found  themselves." 


We  cannot  wonder  that  Mrs.  Chamberlain 
should  have  such  an  incident  impressed  upon 
her  memory ;  for  it  is  also  stated  that  she  was 
in  conversation  with  their  Majesties  for  about 
half  an  hour. 

There  was  now  a  constant  rivalry  between 
the  two  manufactories,  and  private  influence 
was  brought  to  bear  as  much  as  possible  to 
secure  the  favours  of  the  Court.  Both  esta- 
blishments seem  to  have  secured  a  fair  measure 
of  patronage. 

Mr.  Binns  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value 
and  interest  of  his  volume  by  introducing  a 
number  of  engravings  of  the  various  remark- 
able services  produced  at  this  time  by  the  two 
firms.  Several  of  these  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  copy. 

The  first  plate  is  interesting,  from  its  asso- 
ciation. It  is  the  pattern  of  the  breakfast  ser- 
vice made  for  H.B.H.  the  Princess  Charlotte 
on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage.  The  plate, 
like  most  of  Flight  and  Barr's  patterns  from 
about  1807,  has  a  gadroon  edge ;  this  edge  is 
solid  gilt.  The  ground,  extending  nearly 
to  the  centre  of  the  plate,  is  a  beautiful  apple, 
green,  having  three  large  and  three  small 
panels,  in  which  are  painted  groups  of  flowers 
and  flies  on  an  ivory  ground.  The  centre  has 
a  group  of  flowers  admirably  painted,  the  work 
of  Astles,  a  very  clever  flower  painter. 

The  Messrs.  Chamberlain  supplied  the  des- 
sert and  dinner  service  on  the  same  occasion. 
Our  second  plate  shows  the  pattern  of  the 
latter.  The  colour  is  a  delicate  grey,  which 
gives  a  fine  effect  to  the  elaborate  gilding  and 
the  rich  colours  of  the  exotic  birds  which  are 
painted  in  the  lozenge- shaped  panels.  The 
centre  of  each  piece  was  decorated  with  a  group 
of  fruit,  painted  after  the  Swiss  style. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  entries  from  the 
books  of  the  firm  with  reference  to  this  order  :— 

Heb  Botal  Highness  the  Princess 

Chablotte. 

Dessert  Service,  Union  embossed,  drab  ground*  group 

of  flowers.— December  31, 1816. 

4  Largo  shells. £5    0  0 

8Smallshells 9    0  0 

8  Round  comports 16    0  0 

8  Square    ditto      12    0  0 

4  Molon     ditto     5  10  0 

2Hcarta 2  15  0 

20vals    • 5    0  0 

6  Warwick  ice  pails 63    0  0 

4  Cream  bowls    30    0  0 

48  Plates,  8  inch,  at  13s 31     4  0 

30  Ice  plates,  at  15s 22  10  0 

£20i~19~0 
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1817. — Dinner  Service,  containing 

£     s.  d. 

144  Dinner  plates,  at  40s 288    0  0 

36  Soup  plates,  at  40s 72    0  0 

4  Square  dishes 20  15  0 

26  Ditto,  various  sizes 145  14  0 

2  Oval  tureens,  complete   36  15  0 

2  Smaller        ditto  28    7  0 

8  Sauce  ditto  56    0  0 

4  Vegetable  dishes 42    0  0 

2  Salad  bowls 12    0  0 

2  Fish  drainers    12    0  0 

8  Square  dishes 34    4  0 

160valdishes 70  13  0 

8  Eound  dishes 29    4  0 


£817  12    0 


At  an  earlier  date  (1802),  Lord  Nelson,  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  "hands"  as  "a  very 
battered-looking  gentleman,"  visited  Worcester, 
and  gave  Messrs.  Chamberlain  a  large  order.  The 
breakfast  service  only  was  executed,  the  death 
of  the  gallant  Admiral  having  occurred  before 
there  was  time  to  complete  the  whole.  This 
service  was  of  a  similar  pattern  to  the  dinner 
plate  engraved,  but  without  the  arms.  In 
some  way  it  passed  from  Lord  Nelson's  family ; 
and  pieces  may  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of 
mostr  china  collectors. 

The  next  engraving  represents  a  pattern 
made  for  His  Majesty  King  George  IV*,  on  his 
accession  in  1820.  The  ware  is  the  Regent 
body,  of  which  it  is  a  beautiful  specimen :  the 
colour  of  the  band  is  a  brilliant  green,  more 
brilliant  than  usual,  because  on  this  material. 
The  arms,  according  to  the  prevailing  taste, 
fill  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  the  panels  are 
filled  with  groups  of  beautifully  painted  flowers. 
The  gilding  is  rich  and  good. 

No  list  or  order  for  this  service  can  be 
found ;  but  Mr.  Binns  inserts  an  account  of  an 
extravagant  order  executed  for  His  Majesty 
when  Prince  Regent,  the  items  of  which  are 
somewhat  startling.  The  services  composing 
this  order  were  all  in  the  Japan  taste — what  is 
called  "  Harlequin."  When  a  piece  was  given 
out  for  decoration,  the  principal  instructions 
were  that  it  should  be  different  to  the  previous 
one.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  receiving  this 
order  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  determined  to 
produce  a  new  porcelain  which  should  excel 
everything  hitherto  sent  out  of  the  manu- 
factory. The  result  was  the  "  Regent "  porce- 
lain. Its  expense  has  precluded  its  general 
use — as  indeed  it  well  may.  We  quote  a 
few  of  the  items  charged  to  the  Prince 
Regent: — 


July  31,  1811 — Dessert  Service,  containing 

£  s. 
96  Dessert  plates,  Harlequin,  @  63s.  302  8 
48  ditto  ditto  73b.  6d.  176     8 

6  Dolphin  ice  pails    £21  126     0 

[Various  other  pieces  charged] . .  232  10 


£837  6 

February  1, 1813. 
3  Ornamental  pieces,  painted  with 

figures £105  0 

July  31,  1816.— Dinner  Service. 

£  b. 

6  Soup  tureens,  richly  gilt ..  @  £24  144  0 

12  Sauce  tureens £10  10s.  126  0 

2  Square  vegetable  dishes. ...  £21     42  0 

144  Dinner  plates 3  guineas  453  12 

96  Soup  plates    3}  guineas  352  16 

[Various  dishes  charged    1396  13 

16  Rich  candlesticks    24  0 

£2539  1 

breakfast  Service. 

[Various  pieces  charged]  £566  12 

Total. 

£      s.  d. 

Dessert  service 837    6  0 

Ornaments 105     0  0 

Dinner  sendee 2539     1  0 

Breakfast  sendee 566  12  0 


£4047  19    0 


Several  changes  took  place  in  the  propriety 
of  the  works,  till  in  1840  the  two  hitherto  ri 
establishments  joined  in  one.  The  union  did  i 
prove  altx>gethersatisfactory  inthe  way  of  resu 
The  manufacture  of  China  door  furniture  s 
buttons  engaged  attention  which  ought 
have  been  devoted  to  the  more  legitimate  wo 
of  the  establishment ;  and  the  Great  Exhibit 
of  1851  proved  a  trying  ordeal  for  the  "W 
cester  Porcelain  Works.  With  a  few  cre< 
able  specimensof  their  own  manufacture,bac 
by  some  of  the  glories  of  former  years,  ti 
passed  muster,  and  received  the  not  very  h 
compliment  of  "  honourable  mention." 

This  date  brings  Mr.  Binns*  "  History  o 
Century  of  Potting "  to  a  close.  But  no 
leave  an  unfavourable  impression  of  the  posit 
of  the  manufacture  on  the  minds  of  his  read 
he  has  added  to  his  interesting  volume  an 
tract  from  the  report  of  the  jury  at  the  In 
national  Exhibition  of  1862,  in  which  full  U 
mony  is  borne  to  "  the  high  reputation  "  of 
Worcester  Royal  Pobcbuliv  Works, 
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A  remarkable  dessert  service,  produced  for 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  was  exhibited,  and 
excited  universal  admiration.  This  service  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Wallis : — 

"  It  is  of  tho  finest  porcelain,  decorated  in  turquoise 
and  gold.  Tho  borders  of  the  plates  and  other  pieces 
ore  perforatod  at  given  points  in  the  circumference, 
tho  ornamented  gold  scroll-work  running  very  charm- 
ingly into  the  lines  of  the  perforations,  thus  bordering 
them  and  a  panelled  space,  in  which  the  turquoise 
ground  appears  in  the  intervals.  In  these  spaces  are 
painted  a  great  variety  of  devices,  emblems,  allegorical 
figures,  and  prettily  designed  snatches  of  ornament  in 
white  raised  enamel,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the 
JJmoges  revivals.  In  the  centre  of  each  plate  and 
plateau,  tbo  royal  monogram  in  gold,  surmounted  by 
the  crown,  is  used  as  a  decoration  upon  the  pure  white 
of  the  porcelain.  The  chief  and  sub-centre  pieces  are 
decorated  with  figures,  charmingly  modelled,  and  pro- 
duced in  the  imitation  ivory,  a  material  for  which  this 
houso  is  noted    As  a  specimen  of  what  Worcester  can 


produce  in  high-class  porcelain,  it  stands  compa 
with  anything  in  the  Exhibition." 

We  feel  that  we  have  given  a  very  guperf 
summary  of  this  artistic  volume.  We  1 
many  of  our  readers  will  obtain  it  for  tl 
selves.  As  a  collection  of  facts  connected 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  ceramic  art  in 
country,  its  value  is  very  groat,  and  the  de 
introduced  are  full  of  interest. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  think  that 
Binns  over-estimates  the  art  when  he  desci 
it  as  "  one  of  the  most  important  handmai< 
the  study  of  the  manners  and  customi 
ancient  peoples."  Thus  regarded,  his  his 
may,  in  future  years,  serve  to  throw  ligl 
our  own.  At  any  rate,  a  knowledge  of 
origin  and  progress  of  any  branch  of  art  i 
always  be  of  immense  importance  to  its  ft 
development  and  improvement;  and 
Binns*  contribution  to  this  end  entitles  hi 
our  best  thanks.  0. 


A   THUNDER-STORM   IV   THE   HEBRIDES. 


Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  have  some  con- 
ception of  the  sublime,  station  himself  upon  a 
headland  of  the  west  coast  of  Harris,  during 
the  violence  of  a  winter  tempest,  and  ho  will 
obtain  it.  The  blast  howls  among  the  grim 
and  desolate  rocks  around  him ;  black  clouds 
are  seen  advancing  from  the  west  in  fearful 
masses,  pouring  forth  torrents  of  rain  and 
hail.  A  sudden  flash  illuminates  the  ground, 
and  is  followed  by  the  deafening  roar  of  the 
thunder,  which  gradually  becomes  fainter, 
until  the  roar  of  the  waves  upon  the  shore  pre- 
vails over  it.  Meantime,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  ocean  boils  and  heaves,  presenting 
one  wide  extending  field  of  foam ;  the  spray, 
from  the  summits  of  the  billows,  sweeping 
along  its  surface  like  drifted  snow.  No  sign  of 
life  is  to  be  seen,  save  where  a  gull,  labour- 
ing hard  to  bear  itself  np  against  the  blast, 
hovers  overhead,  or  shoots  athwart  the  gloom 
like  a  meteor.    Long  ranges  of  giant  waves 


rush  in    succession   along   the   shores; 

thunder  of    the    shock    echoes    among 

j  crevices  and  caves;  the  spray  mounts  i 

!  the  face  of  the  cliffs  to  an  astonishing  he: 

the  rocks  shake  to  their  summit,  and  the  b 

I  waves  roll  back  to  meet  their  advancing 

1  cessors.     If  one  ventures  at  this  seasoi 

some  slippery  path,  to  peep  into  the  hauj 

the  cormorant  and  the  rock  pigeon,  he 

I   them  huddled  together  in  melancholy  si] 

I  For  whole  days  and  nights  they  are  some 

•  doomed  to  feel  the  gnawing  of  hunger,  u 

to  make  way  against  the  storm;   and 

during  the  winter  they  can  only  make  a 

daily  excursion  in  quest  of  a  precarious  n 

of  food.  In  the  meantime  the  natives  ares: 

seated  around  their  blazing  peat  fires,  am 

I  themselves  with  the  tales  and  songs  of 

i  years,  and  enjoying  the  domestic  harmony ' 

j   no  people  can  enjoy  with  less  interruption 

'  the  Hebridean  Celts.  Macgillivb 
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The  Bygone  Tear,  1865. 

\  bygone  year!  oh,  send  it  not 

Without  one  thought  away : 
Full  freighted  for  eternity, 

It  passes  hence  to-day ; 
And,  like  a  crystal  vase,  filled  up 

With  mingled  smiles  and  tears, 
Young  hopes,  false  dreams  of  happiness, 

Which  gladdened  other  years ; 
Bearing  memorials  of  the  past, 

Records  of  mercies  given, 
And  all  our  dark  unpardoned  sin, 

Up  to  the  court  of  Heaven. 
Ah!  silently  as  it  may  pass, 

It  is  not  speechless  there : 
Send  it  not  hence  unblessed  by  praise, 

Or  unredeemed  by  prayer. 

Oh,  bygone  year !  take  hence  with  thee 

The  mourner's  tearful  prayer — 
For  sorrow  in  our  daily  lot 

Hath  still  the  largest  share— 
The  contrite  spirit's  bitterness ; 

The  broken  heart's  deep  woe, 
When  God  hath  rent  some  silver  cords 

Which  bound  it  fast  below ; 
The  hour  of  parting,  and  the  gloom 

Laid  on  the  sickening  soul 
By  sorrow's  heavy,  smiting  hand, 

When  dark  days  onward  roll : 
Bear  these  away— but  let  them  be 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  prayer, 
That  better  hopes  and  brighter  hours 

Hay  bless  the  coming  year. 

Oh,  bygono  year !  as  step  by  step 

The  lingering  heart  goes  back, 
It  clings  to  every  sunny  spot 

Upon  the  chequered  track ; 
It  turns  to  where  the  light  of  love 

Fell  softly  on  its  way ;  • 
Where  blessings,  like  the  spring's  young 
flowers, 

Unfolded  day  by  day ; 
And  where  the  hand  of  God  was  seen 

Weaving  our  life's  dark  web, 
Through  which  His  own  bright  providence 

Ran  like  a  silvery  thread : 


Oh,  cold  and  thankless  is  the  heart 

That  from  its  backward  gaze 
Can  send  thee  hence,  thou  bygone  year ! 

Unblessed  by  grateful  praise. 

L.  L.  C. 


One  by  One: 

A  THOUGHT  FOB  THB  NEW  TBAR. 

NE  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing, 
One  by  one  the  moments  mil; 
Some  are  coming,  some  are  goii 
Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  f 

One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee ; 

Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each ; 
Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee ; 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

One  by  one  bright  gifts  from  heaven, 
Joys  are  sent  thee  here  below ; 

Take  them  readily  when  given- 
Ready,  too,  to  let  them  go. 

One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee : 

Do  not  fear  an  armed  band ; 
One  will  fade  as  others  reach  thee — 

Shadows  passing  thrqugh  the  land. 

Do  not  look  at  life's  long  sorrow, 
See  how  small  each  moment's  pain ; 

God  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow, 
Every  day  begin  again. 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly 

Has  its  task  to  do,  or  bear ; 
Luminous  the  crown,  and  holy, 

If  thou  set  each  gem  with  care. 

Do  not  linger  with  regretting, 

Or  for  passing  hours  despond : 
Nor,  the  daily  toil  forgetting, 

Look  too  eagerly  beyond. 

Hours  are  golden  links,  God's  token, 
Reaching  heaven ;  but,  one  by  one, 

Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken 
Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done. 

A*  A.  Pboctor, 


BT  AUNT  MXBCT  AJTD  TTKCLS  CHEEBTUL. 


HAPPY  NEW  TEAR  to  our 
Fireside  Circle! —  Happy 
and  useful  ! 

Aunt  and  Uncle  aim  to  make 
recreation  act  as  the  oil  of 
I  labour.  They  believe  that 
pleasure  and  profit  ought  always  to  be  twins — 
recreation  giving  a  fresh  stimulus  to  healthy 
exertion  in  the  workshop  of  life. 

"  Happy  and  useful  "  will  suggest  a  homily 
to  our  nephews  and  nieces  worth  pondering  and 
worth  practising  by  all  who  wish  themselves  "  A 
Happy  New  Year," 

Our  six  prizes  for  "  Answers  "  and  "  Contri- 
butions "  during  the  past  year,  are  awarded  to 
"  E.  P.,"  "  Fanny  E.  H.,"  "S.  C,  D.,"  "Rebecca," 
"J.P.O.,,,andwO.D.M.w  WeshaHbeglad 
to  know  where  to  send  the  prises.  "  Silvia," 
"  Stella,"  "  J.  V.  P.,"  -David  0.,"  "  B.  B.  B.," 
«  Daisy  C,"  and  "  Nellie,"  deserve  honourable 
mention. 

Particulars  of  the  Prizes  offered  this  year 
will  be  stated  next  month. 

Solutions,  Answers,  Ac.,  are  to  be  sent  by 
the  20th  of  the  earns  month  on  which  the  Enig- 
mas, Ac,  are  published,  to  "Aunt  Mercy  and 
Uncle  Cheerful,"  care  of  the  Editor,  Worcester. 


EHIGMAB,  AHAGBAMS,  4c,  FOB  MEJTTAL 
EEBB0I8E. 


1.  One  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece. 

2.  A  flower  that  loves  the  sun. 

3.  A  son  of  Jesse. 

4.  A  Greek  philosopher. 

5.  A  Scotch  lake. 

6.  A  Church  festival. 

7.  A  division. 

8.  A  celebrated  ship.  J 

9.  An  English  admiral.  ; 

10.  A  tempestuous  wind.  j 

11.  An  island  in  the  Pacific. 

12.  A  most  useful  machine.  ! 

13.  A  king  of  Judah.  I 


14  An  ancient  order  of  priests. 
15.  A  leader  of  the  French  Revolnta* 
The  initials  and  reversed  finals  nam 
important  invention  and  the  supposed  i 


n. 

1.  A  Roman  general. 

2.  A  distinguished  Spartan  admiral 

3.  The  priests  of  the  temple  of  Dod 

4.  A  famous  wrestling  ground  at  A 

5.  A  great  battle  in  Henry  the  Fifth 

6.  A  Day,  the  scene  of  a  battle. 

7.  A  small  piece  of  Dutch  money. 

8.  A  town  in  Warwickshire  famoi 
battle. 

9.  A  celebrated  commander  in  the 
Queen  Anne. 

The  initials  name  a  king ;  the  finals  I 

J. 


hi. 

Two-fourths  of  a  river  in  Egypt;  01 
of  a  boy ;  three-sevenths  of  to  annOi 
consonant;  a  pronoun  beheaded;  an 
one-third  of  a  Spanish  title ;  two-sev< 
offence. — Will  give  a  well-known  mottc 

T 

rv. 

Two-fourths  of  one  of  nine ; 

Then  one  of  six ; 

One  more  of  six ; 

Then  to  this  short  line 

Place  one  of  four  of  one  of  my  first  nh 

My  name  you  will  see  is  now  plain  to  t 
And  sure  to  be  guessed  by  some  one  oi 

From  "I* 


Noun  Paragraph. 

[The  names  of  illustrious  men  are  t 
traduced.] 

Philosopher  ...  dazzled  ...  train  ... 
Cornish  ...  safety  ...  discoverer  ...  st 
manufactures  ...  conveyances  ...  i 
bridges  ...  span  ...  tunnel  ...  light 
skies  ...  messages  ...  ocean  ...  cli 
risked  ...  rescue  ...  crew  ... 


HOME  RECREATION. 
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bouts  units. 

.•  creeps 

hours 

sleep 

flowers 

prayer 

&7 

air 

£y 

flue 

knee 

DEFINITION. 

-Labour." 


ANSWERS  AND  SOLUTIONS. 
(See  page  613,  Vol.  II.) 

I. 

L  ZbraA.  2.  .Needle.  3.  Isthmian.  4. 
W.    5.  ITallev.    5.  TbaneJ.    7.  Telegraph. 

&gk  9.  Mvlf.  10.  Potosi.  11.  Zavater. 
I  ^return*.  13.  itembranctt.  —  Knight- 
emptor.    Henry  the  First. 

1.  Bacon.  2.  Arno.  3.  IAmiet.  4.  Dyeing. 
Wtettinetcm.    6.  Iphigenia.    7.  jtfepaul. — 

iZctotn.    Langton. 

(There  was  an  omission  after  this  enigma: 

(he  initials  read  forward,  and   the   finals 

dcward,  will  name  two  famous  Archbishops 

Canterbury."] 

in. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  PUZZLES. 

L  On-e  thou(gh)-s-and(e8)  -and-sixty -silver)  - 
-Tfce  Norman  Conquest,  1066. 

2.  Se?e(r) -n-te(ak) -e-n-hu(m)-nd-red(uced)- 
n4-eightv-ni(ece)-ne(ck).  —  The  French  JBew- 
*w*>  1789. 

IV. 
A&TS  AND  SCIENCES  TRANSPOSED. 

1.  Sculpture.  2.  Photography.  3.  Painting. 
•  Navigation.  5.  Printing.  6.  Medicine.  7. 
hoc.  8.  Architecture. 

v. 

EIGHT 

IDLER 

GLARE 

HERBS 

TRESS 
&G.,  W.S.,  A.R.S.,   X.Y.Z.,  D.E.P., 
f  T.T.,  E.  B.  B.,    Livie,  Teresa,  C.  K.,  and 
■•ay  others. 


DEFINITIONS. 


Kite:— 


"  The  warp  of  life,  which  we  should  strive  to 
weave  well.' —Nellie. 

"  The  subtle  thief  of  youth  "  (Milton). 

Tebesa. 

"An  inaudible  file"  (Italian proverb).— 0.  K. 

"  The  revealer  of  secrete."— E.  B.  B. 

"  The  test  of  constancy."— David  0. 

"  The  unerring  recorder  of  events." — L.  O.  S. 

"The  plough  that  furrows  the  brow  of  the 
aged."— J.  F.  O. 

"  A  watch-word  for  the  man  of  business." 

W.S. 

"  The  universal  leveller."— A.  R.  S. 

"A  trusty  friend  if  well  used,  but  a  Nemesis 
if  trifled  with  or  abused." — M.  A.  L. 

"  The  bridge  that  all  must  cross  to  get  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river  of  life." — J.  F.  O. 

"  Perpetual  motion."— O.  P. 

"  Forward !  forward !  forward !"— 0.  H. 

"The  finite  shadow  of  an  infinite."— J.  F.  O. 

"  A  sweet  consoler  of  human  woe."— T.  T.  T. 

"A  neck  of  land  between  two  boundless 
seas."— M.  A.  L. 

"  The  horologe  of  eternity  wound  up  in  the 
beginning  by  a  Divine  hand." — M.  A.  L. 

"  God's  hour-glass."— M.  P. 

"  Gold  to  the  industrious ;  lead  to  the  idle." 

Lilian  E. 

"  A  sun-dial  set  with  precious  stones." 

M.P. 

"  An  invaluable  commodity,  which  none  can 
buy,  but  many  lose."— M.  P. 

"  'Tia  a  great  parchment,  ever  furling  slow, 
Hiding  the  past  within  its  stern  embrace. 
No  more  can  man,  with  anxious  touch,  erase 
One  blot  or  stain  that  solemn  page  could 
show. 

One  blank  alone  lies  open — the  great  now  ; 
And  man  may  write  on  it  whate'er  he  will : 
Yet  must  he  hasten,  for,  relentless  still 
Uprolls  the  scroll — recorded;  question,  How  P" 

Rebecca. 


®fe  iwui  JEilrrarg, 


Behold,  the  Bridegroom  Cometh.  The  Last 
Warning  Cry.  With  Reasons  for  the  Hope 
that  is  in  me.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.E.  London :  James  Nisbet  and 
Co. 
We  cannot  avow  ourselves  converts  to  Dr. 
Cumming's  prophetical  anticipations;  but  we 
appreciate  the  candour  and  spirit  with  which 
he  states  his  views,  and  we  think  some  of  his 
critics  would  do  well  to  emulate  his  example 
in  this  respect.  His  present  volume  will  be 
widely  read.  We  are  told  in  the  preface  that 
it  "  exhausts  all  he  has  to  write  or  say  on  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy."  His  conclusion  as  to 
the  date  of  the  second  Advent  is  this:  "How 
soon  after  1867  the  Redeemer  will  return  and 
take  His  kingdom,  and  reign  over  all  the  earth, 
I  cannot  say.  But  this  I  may  say,  we  should 
then,  if  never  before,  have  our  lamps  ready, 
and  oil  in  our  vessels,  and  our  ears  open  to  the 
voice  that  will  be  one  day,  and  may  be  any  day, 
heard  sounding  from  the  skies,  '  Behold,  the 
Bridegroom  cometh ;  goye  out  to  meet  Hun.'  " 
We  object  to  this  conclusion  simply  because  it 
seems  to  militate  against  present  watchfulness. 
We  believe  the  watchfulness  enjoined  is  the 
watchfulness  of  expecting  faith,  not  of  calcu- 
lating speculation.  The  very  call  to  watch- 
fulness implies  ignorance  as  to  "  the  times  and 
seasons."  "  Watch,  for  ye  know  neither  the 
day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  man 
cometh."  The  fact  that  the  Bridegroom  wM 
come,  not  the  time  when,  is  the  food  of  faith. 

(  "  It  is  not  the  design  of  Scripture  to  tell  us  when  the 
time  of  the  Advent  will  bo  :  nor  is  it  really  to  us  a 
question  of  any  importance.  The  revelation  of  the 
exact  date  would  not  prove  of  spiritual  advantage  to 
believers  or  unbelievers.  Rather  it  would  be  a  disad- 
vantage. Had  the  period  been  definitely  made  known 
to  the  disciples — had  our  blessed  Lord,  in  answer  to 
their  frequent  inquiries,  revealed  the  exact  year  of  His 
second  Advent — the  practical  influence  of  the  doctrine 
would  have  been  lost,  perfectly  lost,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned.  We  know  that  He  must  have  told 
them,  *  Eighteen  hundred  years  at  least  will  elapse 
before  my  coming.'  Where,  then,  would  have  been 
the  force  of  His  urgent  exhortations  to  '  watch/  lest 
the  day  should  come  upon  them  '  unawares '  P  As 
with  them,  so  with  ourselves.  If  by  inspired  authority 
we  were  able  to  fix  the  coming  of  Christ  some  twenty 
years  hence,  or  ten  years  hence,  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  would  be  found  more  powerfully 
realising  the  event  (see  Luke  xvL  31).  Christ  knew 
this,  and  hence  arose  His  remarkable  silence.  He 
might,  by  a  word,  have  removed  all  ground  for  the 
scoffer's  mocking  question,  *  Where  is  the  promise  of 
His  coming  P  But  He  uttered  not  that  word.  He 
left  sense,  the  eve  of  sense,  blinded,  and  opened  the 
future  only  to  the  eye  of  faith.    All  who  understand 


experimentally  what  faith  is— the  confident  expecta- 
tion and  looking  for  of  things  hoped  for— will  continue 
in  every  age  of  the  Church  in  the  prayerful  attitude  ot 
longing  desire;  their  language  this:  'Come,  Lord 
Jesus,  come  auickly.'  The  event  can  only  be  realized 
by  faith ;  ana  it  is  this  consideration  which  solves  the 
otherwise  interminable  controversy  between  the  Pre- 
Millennialist  and  the  Post-Millennialist. 

"  Our  position,  as  believers  in  the  coming  Advent, 
should  be  that  of  watchers — watchers  patiently  tarry- 
ing, earnestly  looking  for  the  Saviour  from  heaven. 
Not  looking  for  Him  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  every 
day,  and  every  day  with  the  same  degree  of  interest. 

"  The  point  of  real  moment  is,  whether  our  faith 
fastens  upon  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  at  all.  If 
so,  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  great  event  will  bring 
it  near,  and  we  shall  live  continually  under  its  in- 
fluence."* 

Dr.  Camming  himself  draws  attention  to 
the  error  in  judgment  into  which  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Christians  of  past  ages  have 
fallen,  simply,  as  we  think,  because  they  have 
forgotten  that  the  second  Advent  is  no*  a 
question  of  time. 

"  One  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  first  five 
centuries  wrote  what  expressed  the  mind  of 
his  contemporaries,  '  The  last  times  are  come 
upon  us.'  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  says, 
'  The  kingdom  of  God  has  surely  begun  to  oe 
near  at  hand.'  Martin  Luther  said  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  'I  am  satisfied  that  the 
last  day  must  be  at  our  doors.'  Melancthon 
said, '  We  may  be  sure  that  this  aged  world  is 
not  far  from  its  end.'  Latimer  said, '  The  last 
day  cannot  be  far  off;  it  may  come  in  my  day, 
old  as  I  am.' " 

We  think  Dr.  Cumming's  expectations  aa  to 
the  time  when  may  prove  equally  mistaken. 
Nor  can  we  agree  with  him  that  "  The  Saviour 
seems  to  have  so  expressed  Himself,  and  to 
have  so  arranged  His  Word,  that  every  genera- 
tion shall  be  prompted  to  look  for  His  arrival, 
and  yet  to  one  generation  only  shall  He  cer- 
tainly and  finally  come."  We  think  the  Saviour 
distinctly  warned  His  Church  against  making 
any  attempt  to  caloulate  the  time  of  His  coming. 
In  the  next  sentence  to  that  which  we  have 
iust  quoted,  Dr.  Camming  appears  to  us  to 
have  placed  the  subject  in  its  true  light,  and 
we  gladly  close  our  notice  of  this  interesting 
volume  with  this  expression  of  agreement  with 
him.— 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  the  Saviour's  holy  purpose 
to  detach  His  people  from  all  grosser,  and  material, 
and  sensuous  things,  and  to  raise  their  hearts  eastward 

•  The  Key  of  the  Oontroyeny;  or,  Faith's  View  of  tha 
Second  Advent.  By  the  Ber.  Chaklss  Bullock,  London  t 
W.  Macintosh. 


OUR  OWN  FIRESIDE. 


Winged  Things.     By  the  Author  of  "Little 

Animals."     London:  Seeley,  Jackson,  and 

Halliday. 
Nothing  could  be  better  adapted  for  the  in- 
struction of  "  young  children.  Twelve  illus- 
trations of  birds,  and  letteT-press  abounding 
in  anecdote,  will  secure  "  Winced  Things  "  a 
hearty  welcome  wherever  they  fly. 
Good  Dogs;   or,  Stories  of   our  Four-footed 

Friends    for   Young    Children.       London : 

Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 
Quite  equal  to  "  Winged  Things."  The  illus- 
trations are  excellent.  We  are  sorry  to* take 
exception  to  the  teaching  on  page  93 :  "  Young 
children  "  ought  not  to  dc  spoken  of  as  "  the 
devil's  little  servants."  The  author  may  mean 
well ;  but  the  expression  is  a  very  unhappy  one. 
With  this  exception,  the  book  is  thoroughly  to 
our  mind. 
Lame  Annie ;  or,  The  Wounded  Lamb.    By  a 

Clergyman.  London :  William  Macintosh. 
A  Christian  tale  for  young  people.  It  well 
illustrates  the  benefit  of  affliction,  and  the 
truth  of  the  text,  "  All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  The  interest 
is  sustained  throughout.  It  is  illustrated,  and 
got  up  as  a  Christmas  gift. 

The  Shepherd  and  His  Flock ;  or,  The  Keeper 
of  Israel  and  the  Sheep  of  His  Pasture.  Bj 
J.  B.  Macduff,  DJ>.  London:  James 
Nisbet  and  Co. 
Dr.  Macduff  has  selected  a  subject  for  his 
new  book  which  is  indeed  worthy  of  his  gifted 
pen.  He  truly  remarks :  "  The  Bible  may  be 
almost  said  to  begin  and  end  with  Shepherd 
picturings.  It  is  a  pastoral  scene  which  meets 
us  at  the  gates  of  Eden.  We  see  Abel,  with 
the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  outside  the  portals 
of  Paradise  Lost ;  and  one  of  the  last  and  most 
touchingly  beautiful  of  inspired  delineations 
is  that  within  the  gates  of  Paradise  Re- 
gained, when,  under  the  same  familiar  figure, 
the  Great  Shepherd  is  still  represented  as  'lead- 
ing '  and  '  feeding '  God's  ransomed — conduct- 
ing them  from  fountain  to  fountain  of  living 
water  amid  the  pastures  of  the  blessed."  The 
volume,  we  think,  indicates  not  only  the  same 
remarkable  power  of  imagination  and  intel- 
lectual grasp  which  distinguishes  all  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Macduff,  but,  2  possible,  a  still 
deeper  realization  of  those  spiritual  truths  in 
the  acquisition  of  which  the  most  advanced 
Christians  are  sensible  of  continued  progress. 
The  Union  Magazine.  Yol.  XXII.  1865. 
London :  56,  Old  Bailey. 
A"  thoboughlt  well-edited  Berial  for  Sun- 
day-school teachers.  It  is  adapted  to  teach 
the  teacher.  It  does  not  profess  to  do  his 
work  for  him,  but,  better  still,  will  really 
help  him  to  do  his  own  work.  An  admirable 
portrait  of  a  devoted  Sunday-school  teacher 
forms  the  frontispiece. 
The  Teacher's  PocJcet  Book  and  Diary.    1866. 

London :  56,  Old  Bailey. 
Will  be  invaluable  to  all  who  use  it. 


The  Word.  Walks  from  Eden.  By  the  Author 
of  "The  Wide,  Wide  World*  London: 
James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
The  design  of  this  book  is  excellent,  and  taking 
exception  here  and  there  to  Americanisms — a 
measure  of  freedom  in  dealing  with  Scripture 
which  we  do  not  admire — most  valuable  and 
interesting  information  is  communicated  in  a 
very  pleasant  way. 

The  Large  Type  Illustrated  Bible.    Part  II. 
London :  J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co. 
Promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  Family  Bibles 
extant.    The  type  is  not  only  large,  but  re- 
markably clear.     The  illustrations  are  made 
to  furnish  what  are  rightly  termed  "illustrated 
lessons."    The  cost  of  the  entire  volume  will 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 
The  Children's  Prize.    Edited  by  J.  EB8KI** 
Clarke,  M.A.    1865.    London :  W.  Macin- 
tosh. 
Mb.  Clarke  is  a  family  benefactor.     "The 
Children's  Prize"  will  secure  him  the  grati- 
tude of  many   youthful    hearts.     A   better 
Christmas  gift  we  could  not  name. 
The  CUy  Diary.    1865.    London:  W.  H.  Ool- 

lingridge,  Aldersgate  Street. 
Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  City  man. 
Fairy  Know-a-Bit.    By  A.  L.  O.  E.    London : 

J.  Nelson  and  Sons. 
One  of  the  best  books  for  young  people  which 
A.  L.  O.  B.  has  written.    We  could  scarcely 
say  more  in  its  favour. 

Mabel  and  Cora;  or,  The  Sisters  of  Stoney- 
crof  t  Hall.  By  A.  Gk,  Author  of  "  Among  the 
Mountains."  London :  Seeley,  Fleet  Street 
A  thoboughlt  interesting  and  profitable 
home  story,  written  in  a  healthy  because 
Christian  tone.  It  is  painful  to  think  of  the 
home  circle  as  a  scene  of  trial,  yet  to  how 
many  it  certainly  is  so !  Those  who  love  one 
another  dearly,  have  often  to  strive  to  "  over- 
come evil  with  good.*'  Especially  is  this  the 
case  when  the  trial  of  the  will  turns  upon  what 
are  called  "  little  things."  A  wilful  spirit  will 
make  trifles  occasions  for  the  infliction  on 
others  of  what  may  be  truly  termed  home 
martyrdom.  "Mabels"  and  "Coras"  are 
found  everywhere.  Happy  is  it  when  the 
"  Cora's  "  find  the  trial  a  gracious  discipline, 
and  the  "  Mabel's "  are  "  won  by  their  good 
conversation  "  to  a  better  mind.  This  is  the 
lesson  of  this  excellent  story.  It  illustrates 
what  Thomas-a-Kempis  so  truly  says :  "  It  is 
no  great  matter  to  live  peaceably  with  the 
pood  and  gentle,  for  every  one  willingly  en- 
joycth  peace,  and  loveth  those  that  are  of  his 
own  mind;  but  to  be  able  to  live  peaceably 
with  unquiet  and  perverse  men,  or  such  as 
cross  us,  is  a  great  grace." 

Sermons.    By  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Stowell. 

Manchester :  Hale  and  Boworth. 
Published  from  notes  taken  by  a  shorthand 
winter.   Six  sermons  are  thus  given.   The  price 
is  only  sixpence.  The  sermons,  we  need  scarcely 
say, -are  worthy  of  the  gifted  author. 
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Gmcettiration :  Its  vast  Power  when  applied 

to  Evidence ;  or,  that  Force  of  Corroborative 

Tertimony  which  ii  so  well  understood  in 

Courts  of  Justice,  brought  to  bear  upon  the 

Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Christianity.    By 

F.  G.  Fowler,  MJL     London :  Whlttaker 

and  Go. 

As  we  intimated  last  month,   Mr.  Fowler's 

papers  on  "The Christian  Evidences,"  and  "The 

Witness  of  Two  or  Three,"  may  now  be  had, 

with  considerable  additions,  in  a  pamphlet  form. 

A  better  summary  of  the  Evidences   could 

•career/  be  found  than  this  "Tract  for  the 

Time*?    Its  price  is  only  fourpence. 

Bern*  Common  Faults.  Bv  J.E.Fhilipps,M.A. 

London:  Rivingtons. 
A  uttlb  book  full  of  words  of  wisdom.  All 
the  "faults,"  too,  lie  at  every  one's  door;  so 
that  each  reader  will  find  the  "reproof"  pro- 
fitable for  himself.  The  style  is  fresh  and 
rigorous.    We  extract  the  following : — 

TEKPBB  TRIALS. 

K  One  thing  which  adds  much  fuel  to  our  temper  is 
oar  self  erteeni.  If  men  learnt,  as  all  should  learn,  to 
think  little  of  themselves,  they  would  find  their  temper 
more  easily  controlled.  Pride  and  self-esteem  are 
the  chief  foundation-stones  of  temper's  superstructure. 
We  think  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ought  to 
think.  Our  wretched  self-esteem  enlarges  as  with  a 
marairjmg-glasB  affronts  and  opposition  which,  viewed 
with  the  eyes  of  humility,  would  appear  slight  By 
lumflity  we  may  escape  a  thousand  temper  trials  to 
whieh  the  proud  are  exposed.  If,  then,  you  would 
eonguer  temper,  you  must  ask  God  for,  and  cherish,  a 
lowly  spu-it." 

THOUGHTLESSNESS. 

"  How  many  more  good  works  would  be  done  were 
ft  not  for  thoughtlessness.  Those  who  are  prevented 
by  straitened  incomes  from  bestowing  liberal  largesses 
on  las  poor,  might  yet,  by  taking  a  little  thought,  do 
av  more  than  semap  do.  Old  garments  are  hoarded 
svay  in  wardrobes  and  chests  which  might  clothe  the 
naked.  We  need  John  Baptist's  preaching :  '  He  that 
htth  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none.' 
And  so  of  food.  Should  there  not  be  sent  oftentimes 
from  every  well-furnished  table  the  poor  man's  portion  P 
In  so  doing,  we  should  likewise  be  carrying  out  the 
BBM  bold,  practical  preacher's  injunction,  '  He  that 
kath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise.'  " 

The  last  extract  conveys  seasonable  admo- 
nition. 

The  Little  Doorkeeper ;  or,  Patience  and  Peace. 

By  8.  T.  C,  Author  of  "  Waggie  and  Wattie." 

London :  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 
iiOTREB   tale,  adapted  for   those  who  are 
somewhat  older.    It  will  he  a  valued  treasure 
for  Sunday  reading.    We  can  thoroughly  re- 
commend it. 
fltae  Confirmation  Lectures.    By  the  Bev.  E.  B. 

Elliott,  MA.    London:  Seeley,  Jackson, 

and  Halliday. 
Will  supply  a  real  need.  Manuals  of  Con- 
firmation abound,  hut  too  often  they  contain  a 
tut  amount  of  superstitious  teaching.  Mr. 
Knott's  work  is  distinctively  Evangelical,  and 
till  prove  very  serviceable  to  his  younger 
brethren  in  the  ministry. 


Brook  Bibertone,  and  The  Lost  Lilies.  Two 
Stories  for  Children.  By  Emma  Marshall. 
London :  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 
This  hook  is  worthy  of  its  binding,  and  that 
is  saying  a  great  deal.  It  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated also ;  indeed,  we  have  not  seen  a  more 
tempting  New  Year's  volume  for  the  young.  As 
to  the  contents,  we  should  call  it  a  "  model 
fiction."  In  the  strongest  terms  we  desire  to 
give  it  our  word  of  commendation. 

The  Mad  Marquess ;  or,  Do  Thy  Best.  London : 

Hatchard  and  Co. 
Should  be  circulated  widely  by  the  friends  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals. 

The  Gospel  Treasury  and  Expository  Harmony  of 
the  Four  Evangelists.  Compiled  by  Robert 
Mimpriss,  Author  of  "  The  Svstem  of  Gra- 
duated Simultaneous  Instruction."  Second 
Edition.  London :  Elliot  Stock. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  express  too 
strongly  our  appreciation  of  this  invaluable 
and  most  comprehensive  work.  Wo  can  well 
believe  that  it  "contains  the  gatherings  of 
many  years."  Nothing  short  of  the  deepest 
conviction  of  the  service  to  be  rendered  to  the 
Church  bv  its  completion  could  have  sustained 
the  compiler  to  the  close  of  his  labours.  a  It  is 
a  "  Treasury "  indeed.  We  give  the  briefest 
possible  summary  of  the  contents :  "  The  Text 
in  the  words  of  the  Authorized  Version,  ar- 
ranged according  to  'GreswelTs  Harmonia 
Evangelical  With  Analytical  Introductions; 
Scripture  Illustrations;  Notes,  selected  from 
the  most  approved  Commentators;  Practical 
Reflections;  Geographical  Notices;  Copious 
Addenda  and  Indices;  and  Seven  Graduated 
Charts,  Geographically  and  Chronologically 
localizing  every  Event  in  the  Gospel  History 
of  Our  Lord's  Life  and  Ministry." 

"  The  history  of  the  Lord's  Life  upon  Earth 
is  the  real  battle-field  of  the  Christian  faith  " 
("  Goodwin's  Hulsean  Lectures  ").  Let  this  be 
clearly  understood,  and  the  value  of  Mr.  Mim- 
priss's  contribution  to  theological  literature 
will  be  rightly  estimated. 

We  almost  regret  the  issue  of  editions  in 
small  type.  Matter  "  sufficient  to  fill  ten  ordinary 
demy  octavos  "  ought  not  to  be  pressed  into 
one.  Of  course  the  cheapness  of  these  copies 
is  almost  incredible,  but  the  value  of  "eye- 
sight "  is  to  be  considered ;  and  if  our  readers 
purchase  "  The  Gospel  Treasury,"  we  counsel 
them  to  order  the  large  edition.  It  deserves  to 
be  printed  in  large  type. 

The   Divine   Love.     By  John   Eadie,   D.D. 

Second  Edition.    Edinburgh:  W.  Oliphant 

and  Co. 
This  is  a  treatise  of  which  love  is  the  unvary- 
ing text.  Dr.  Eadie  has  not  indeed  fathomed 
the  "  depths,"  but  he  has  expounded  the  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  "The  Divine  Love"  with 
remarkable  power.  There  are  passages  in  the 
volume  which  we  have  rarely  seen  excelled  in 
the  spiritual  grasp  of  truth  evinced. 
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The  Cottager  and  Artisan.    London : 

56,  Paternoster  Row. 

Like    The   British    Workman,    addressed   to 

working  men  and  their  families,  it  contains 

attractive  pictures  and  excellent  advice. 

The  Gardener's  Magazine.  Conducted  by 
Shibley  Hibbebd,  F.R.H.S.  London: 
E.  W.  Allen. 
Invaluable  for  its  purpose.  Combines  ex- 
cellence and  cheapness. 
Old  Jonathan.  London :  W.  H.  Collingridge. 
An  illustrated  paper,  full  of  good  things.  The 
clergy  and  district  visitors  will  find  it  "  a  tract 
the  poor  will  read."  "Old  Jonathan"  will 
everywhere  be  a  welcome  guest. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Farmers  of  England  at  the 

Present  Crisis.    London :  W.  Macintosh. 
Let  the  country  clergy  circulate  this  admi- 
mirable  tract  by  thousands.    It  is  likely  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  good. 

Family  Prayers  for  a  Month.  By  A  Layman 
of  the  Cnurch  of  England.  London:  J. 
Nisbet  and  Co. 
These  prayers  are  "  chiefly  in  the  language  of 
Scripture."  On  that  account  we  strongly  re- 
commend them.  The  good  old  Saxon  of  our 
Bible  translation  is  happily  free  from  the 
newly-coined  words  which  have  crept  into 
modern  theological  phraseology. 

The  Schoolmistress  of  HerondaU ;  or,  Sketches 
of  Life  among  the  Hills.    By  the  Author  of 
"  The  Mountain  Refuge."    London :  Seeley, 
Jackson,  and  Halliday. 
Sketches  of  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive character.     The  volume  contains  many 
thoughtful  passages.    It  is  fiction  written  with 
a  purpose.    We  consider  it  an  excellent  book 
for  the  family  library,  and  as  such  we  cordially 
recommend  it. 

The  Lives  and  Lessons  of  the  Patriarchs  Un- 
folded and  Illustrated.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Gumming,  DJ>.  London:  John  F.  Shaw 
and  Co. 
"We  want  to  know  on  earth  a  little  more 
of  those  men  who  will  be  our  companions  in 
heaven."  Dr.  Cumming's  new  work  will  prove 
a  means  to  this  end.  Dreamy  speculations 
about  futurity  are  very  unprofitable,  but  the 
hallowed  associations  arising  from  the  effort  to 
realise,  in  some  measure,  that  "  communion  of 
saints"  which  will,  we  believe,  constitute  a 
leading  element  of  heavenly  bliss,  must  be 
highly  beneficial.  The  biography  of  the  patri- 
archs has  given  full  scope  for  tno  distinguished 
powers  of  the  author.  Bvery  page  will  interest, 
and,  if  the  reader  be  not  in  fault,  instruct. 
As  a  f amily  gift,  it  should  take  its  place  by  the 
side  of  "  The  Life  and  Lessons  of  Our  Lord." 
The  binding,  and  numerous  illustrations  by 
artists  of  note,  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
We  have  requested  the  publishers  to  allow  us 
to  insert  an  extract  from  the  work,  and  a  speci- 
men of  the  illustrations,  so  that  our  readers 
can  judge  for  themselves. 


Memoir  and  Remains  of  (he  Rev.  Robert 
M'Cheyne.  Edinburgh  :  W.  Oliphant  and  Co. 
Abridged  from  the  larger  work,  and  pub* 
lished  in  a  very  cheap  form,  this  memoir  wn% 
no  dottbt,  attain  a  wide  circulation.  M'Cheyne 
was  indeed  "  a  bright  and  shining  light." 

The  Church  of  God,  and  Christian  Hu 
By  Ambrose  Seble.  London :  W.  H J 
lingridge. 
"Strong  meat"  for  those  who  are  advanced 
in  Christian  experience.  The  old  writers  were 
miners  who  dug  deep  and  discovered  rich  ores. 
They  were  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  This 
edition  of  Serle  is  printed  in  good  clear  type, 
and  is  marvellously  cheap. 

The  Future  Life  of  Blessedness.  By  Archdeacon 

Hone.  London :  W.  Macintosh. 
Eminently  judicious,  sound,  and  scriptural, 
this  treatise  will,  we  trust,  be  widely  circulated. 
On  such  a  subject  Archdeacon  Hone  well  says* 
"It  is  folly  to  feed  our  hopes  upon  fictions; 
nothing  ought  to  content  us  but  reality  and 
indisputable  truth."  Much  harm  has  been  done 
by  the  indulgence  of  speculating  theories  about 
heaven.  This  book  can  only  be  productive  of 
unmixed  good. 

John  Hatherton.    By  the  Author  of  "  Erne's 

Friends."    London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
A  simple  tale,  abounding  in  natural  touches 
which  evince  considerable  literary  power.    As 
to  the  binding  and  title-pace,  anything  move 
delicately  elegant  could  not  oe  produced. 

The  Illustrated  Family  Bible.  London : 
Sangster  and  Co. 
We  are  only  just  able  to  call  attention  to  tins 
magnificent  work.  The  two  volumes  contain 
2,800  pages  quarto,  and  more  than  800  engrav- 
ings, fiie  fame  of  Dr.  £itto  can  need  no 
word  from  us,  and  the  introductions  bjr  the 
Rev.  T.  R.  Birks  are  worthy  of  his  eminent 
scholarship.  We  shall  refer  to  this  work 
again. 

Books  Received. 
Wayside  Pillars.     Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Hal- 
liday. 
Biographies  of  Qreat  Men.     By  M.   Jones, 

Nelson  and  Sons. 
Stories  from  English  History.    By  M.  Jones. 

Nelson  and  Sons. 
The  British  Soldier  in  India.   Dalton  and  Lucy. 
Little  Katy  and  Jolly  Jim.    J.  Nisbet  and  Co. 
Two  Christmas  Trees.    Dalton  and  Lucy. 
The  Adventures  of  a  Hymn.    Dalton  and  Lucy. 
The  Author  of  the  "  Sinner's  Friend."  An  Auto- 
biography.   J.  Nisbet  and  Co. 
The  Pilgrim's  Farewell.    W.  Macintosh. 
The  Butterfly's  Gospel    Jackson,  Waif ord,  and 

Hodder. 
Sermons  (preached  in  Cambridge).      Seeley, 

Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

The  Memoryof  the  Just  is  blessed.  Hatchard&Co. 

England's  Hopes  and  Blessings.   W.  Macintosh. 

The  Gospel  in  Type.  Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Halliday. 

[Many  Notices  unavoidably  postponed.^ 


OLIVEB   WTNDHAM. 


A    TALE     OP     THE     GREAT     PLAGUE. 

BY  MBS.  WEBB,  AUTIIOR  OP  "  NAOMI." 


Chapter  III. 

|  HE  report  of  Dr.  Graves  was 
as  favourable  as  Elsie  could 
expect  or   hope   for.     The 
violent  pain  had  subsided, 
and    Oliver    had,    towards 
morning,  enjoyed  somo  tran- 
quil sleep.    He  might  havo  fallen  into  a  deep 
slumber  long  before,  but  this  Elsie  had  not 
permitted  ;  for  she  held  the  notion  that  was 
entertained  by  many  others,  that  it  was  fatal 
to  allow  a  plague-patient  to  sleep  until  a 
profuse  perspiration  had  been  obtained.  The 
good  nurse  had  therefore   covered  Oliver 
with  numerous  blankets  and  lighted  a  good 
fin  in  his  chamber,  from  which  sho  care- 
Mr  excluded  all  outer  air — while,  at  the 
too  time,  she  kept  up  a  constant  fumiga- 
tift,  by  burning  rosemary,  and  myrrh,  and 
*■*,  and  sulphur,  on  a  hot  chafing-dish. 
Si  wonder  that  the  patient  gasped  for 
heft,  and  at  length  broke  out  into  a  violent 
pttgiration.     Then — and  not  till  then — 
Bob  ceased  from  her  efforts  to  keep  his  at- 
tention alive  by  continual  queries,  and  by  the 
ffcstant  administration  of  some  prescribed 
*»fficament.    Then— and  not  till  then— she 
lutened  to  his  entreaties  to  be  relieved  of 
*®»  portion  of  the  burden  that  oppressed 
Km,  and  to  be  allowed  to  satisfy  the  long- 
ing* of  exhausted  nature  for  repose. 

The  remedies  may  have  been  severe,  but 
%  were  effectual.  He  awoke  from  his 
*«P  gwatly  refreshed,  and  Dr.  Graves 
Pronounced  that  the  immediate  danger  was 

WW. 

°Krar  was,  however,  greatly  annoyed  at 


being  informed  that  ho  would  be  kept  a  closo 
prisoner  for  a  whole  month,  according  to  tho 
orders  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
the  City  of  London,  for  the  prevention  of  tho 
spreading  of  the  disease.  Ho  had  promised 
Elsie  that  ho  would  submit  to  a  temporary 
captivity,  but  he  had  not  intended  it  to  bo  of 
a  month's  duration.  And  now,  having  been 
attacked — and  having,  as  ho  hoped,  shaken 
off  tho  diro  pestilence — he  belioved  that  ho 
could  go  safely  where  ho  would  throughout 
the  infected  city. 

Elsie,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  in  tho 
restriction  that  was  laid  upon  her  master, 
although  it  extended  also  to  herself.  Sho 
rejoiced  that  Oliver  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish his  wandoring  habits  ;  and  also  that 
the  strict  guard  kept  over  tho  door  would 
prevent  the  entrance  of  Guy  Egmont,  or  any 
of  his  associates — if  indeed  any  such  no- 
minal friends  would  care  to  visit  one  who 
had  been  stricken  with  the  plague ! 

Oliver  Wyndham  was  therefore  reduced, 
during  his  convalescence  and  his  tedious 
imprisonment,  to  the  society  of  his  devoted 
nurse,  and  of  his  beloved  books — except, 
indeed,  when  Dr.  Graves  came  to  cheer  and 
animate  him  with  his  intelligent  conversa- 
tion. 

The  doctor  was  a  good  man,  as  well  as  a 
clever  one ;  and  he  soon  perceived  the  turn 
of  his  patient's  mind,  and  the  sad  defects  in 
his  spiritual  education.  He,  therefore,  set 
himself  to  draw  the  young  man  into  a 
declaration  of  his  opinions:  and  he  met 
his  false  arguments  with  truth  and  power, 
and  yet  with  so  much  good  sense  and  gen- 
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tleness,  that  Oliver's  prejudices  were  not 
aroused,  nor  his  feelings  irritated. 

As  Elsie  used  to  dread  the  visits  of  Eg- 
mont,  and  the  results  of  his  interviews  with 
her  master,  so  now  did  she  rejoice  in  every 
appearance  of  Dr.  Graves,  and  in  the  com- 
parative serenity  and  cheerfulness  that  his 
patient  displayed  after  his  departure.  In  fact, 
some  of  his  infidel  opinions  were  changed, 
and  some  were  partially  shaken,  and  his 
mind  was  more  ready  to  receive  the  truth 
than  it  had  been  hitherto ;  but  Oliver  was 
not  yet  a  Christian. 

It  was  not  only  on  religious — or  even  on 
intellectual — subjects  that  Dr.  Graves  con- 
versed with  Oliver.  The  latter  had,  as  we 
have  observed,  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  prevailing  pestilence,  and  in 
the  conduct  and  proceedings  both  of  the  sick 
and  the  healthy  inhabitants  of  London.  He 
was  a  philanthropist  in  a  certain  sense, 
though  he  ever  shrank  from  intimate  com- 
munion with  his  fellow-creatures ;  he  cared 
for  their  well-being,  though  he  constantly 
shunned  their  presence. 

From  Dr.  Graves  he  learned  all  that  that 
able  practitioner  could  tell  him  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  and  of  the  public  mea- 
sures that  had  been  adopted  by  the  chief 
magistrate  and  other  authorities  in  London, 
for  its  prevention  and  cure.  His  interest  be- 
came still  greater,  and  with  it  a  desire  arose 
in  his  mind  to  take  an  active  part  in  some  of 
those  measures.  He  did  not,  for  some  time, 
mention  his  wishes  and  intentions  to  the 
doctor ;  but  he  said  one  day  to  Elsie,  after 
his  Mend's  departure, 

"I  wish  I  had  been  brought  up  a  phy- 
sician, Elsie.  I  envy  Dr.  Graves  his  power 
of  doing  good,  and  lessening  the  evils  which 
our  flesh  is  heir  to." 

"Dr.  Graves  is  a  good  man,"  replied 
Elsie,  "  and  he  acts  on  the  highest  motives. 
No  doubt  he  will  have  his  reward  hereafter, 
but  hiB  life  must  be  a  very  trying  one." 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  any  future  reward," 
observed  Oliver,  rather  emphatically.  "I 
believe  that  Dr.  Graves  finds  a  present  re- 
compense for  all  his  trouble  and  anxiety,  in 
the  sense  of  his  own  power  and  talents,  cad 
also  in  the  knowledge  thai  he  alleviates  the 


sufferings  of  mankind.  He  is  of  use  in  tl 
world,  and  I  would  be  so  too.  Hitherto 
have  been  a  despised  and  useless  cumber 
of  the  earth ;  but  I  am  resolved  to  be  so  i 
longer.  Perhaps  I  may  atone  for  some 
my  wasted  time,  and  my  other  sins  ai 
errors,  by  employing  the  time  to  come 
doing  good  to  my  fellows.  I  believe  th 
God  has  raised  me  up  for  some  purpose ;  ai 
in  return,  I  would  try  to  work  out  that  pu 
pose." 

Elsie  was  glad  to  hear  her  young  mast 
speak  thus,  for  it  showed  that  he  had 
sense  of  God's  overruling  care,  and  that  1 
felt  himself  indebted  to  Hue  for  his  press 
vation  from  death.  But  she  also  sew  A 
there  was  something  radically  wrong  ft  | 
mode  of  feeling  and  reasoning,  tad  4 
wished  that  she  oould  have  pointed  o«ft! 
him  where  he  was  in  error.  But  ah*  If 
never  yet  attempted  to  argue  with  OSH 
and  she  knew  it  would  be  useless;  so  si 
only  replied, 

' '  I  thank  the  Lord  who  has  put  such  got 
desires  into  your  heart,  Oliver;  and  I  a 
Bure  that  He  will  bless  any  efforts  that  yi 
may  make  to  show  your  love  and  gratitn 
towards  Him  for  His  great  mercy." 

Oliver  had  not  intended  to  express  I 
that  Elsie  implied.  Lov  and  gntituds  t 
wards  God  were  not  exactly  his  eentimae 
or  his  motives.  He  rather  felt  a  sense 
debt  to  the  Buler  and  Disposer  of  event 
and  he  desired  to  pay  that  debt  by  his  on 
personal  efforts  and  exertions.  He  did  ftc 
however,  make  any  farther  reply.  He  eft 
turned  away  and  dropped  the  oonvenwtioi 
and  his  good  old  nurse  left  the  zoom 
bring  him  some  of  the  many  restorative  pi 
parations  with  which  she  oontamally  1m 
him. 

The  prescribed  month  of  captivity  at  kng 
passed  away.  The  watchman  was  remov 
from  the  door,  and  the  key  was  returned 
Elsie.  The  warning  cross,  and  the  supp 
oatory  sentence,  were  also  obliterated  fine 
the  panel,  and  Oliver  went  forth  into  t 
still  pestilential  air  of  London  streets. 

The  extreme  virulence  of  the  disease  h 
begun  to  abate.  The  mortality  had  slight 
decreased;  and  the  weekly  reports  show 
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i  thai  the  cases  of  recovery  were  in  a  higher 
proportion  to  the  cases  of  seizure.  This 
impired  the  people — especially  those  of  the 
lower  orders — with  an  oyer  degree  of  con- 


They  had  in  many  instances  displayed 
pest  carelessness  and  disregard  of  proper 
precautions  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  the  visitation,  and  had  increased  the 
terrible  scourge  by  their  heedless  way  of 
going  into  infected  places,  and  thus  carry- 
ing the  disease,  in  their  clothes  or  their 
pram,  into  hitherto  healthy  localities. 

Theo,  again,  a  panic  would  seizo  on  the 
■■Maria,  when  the  pestilence  broke  out  in 
fafc  fljstric ts  and  parishes,  and  thousands 
fiBriotims  in  one  week.    The  people  for  a 
tia#  would  shun  one  another.      No  one 
fwld  aecoct,  or  even  meet  a  passenger,  in 
A»  almost  deserted  streets,  but  would  cross 
war  to  the  other  side,  holding  a  handker- 
chief steeped  in  vinegar  to  the  nose  and 
month. 

Now,    when   the    crisis  of   the    disease 
■Noted  to  be  over,   and    the  number   of 
datfha  reported  in  a  week  fell  from  8,297 
to  6,460,  and  then  to  5,720,  a  complete  re- 
action took  place.     A  wild  joy  possessed  the 
ignorant    populace,    and    thoy    no    longer 
ikmned  even  those  who  were  hardly  re- 
mitted from  the  disease,  but  ate  and  drank 
rth  them,   and  even  went  to  visit  their 
bads  in  their  tainted  dwellings. 
He  consequence  of  this  foolhardiness  was 
aiacreaso  in  the  number  of  plague  cases, 
•it  greater  call  for  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities.   Examiners  and  searchers 
we»  still  in  great  request,  and  Oliver  Wynd- 
vn  took  occasion  to  offer  his  services,  with 
*•  recommendation  of  Dr.  Graves,  who  as- 
ft&td  the  magistrates  that  he  had  himself 
pn&  him  full  instructions  to  enablo  him  to 
^charge  the  duties  of  the  office.     He  was, 
therefore,  appointed  an  Examiner  of  Health 
tt  the  district  in  which  he  resided. 

Dr.  Graves  was  greatly  surprised  at  this 
act  of  his  late  patient ;  but  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  dissuade  him  from  it.  He  saw  that 
Ofivar  had  now  no  fears ;  and,  although  ho 
hew  that  his  conviction  of  being  safe  be- 
lie had  passed  through  the  disease 


was  a  false  one,  he  yet  trusted  that  his  con- 
fidence would  bo  his  safeguard.  At  all 
events,  the  good  and  sensible  doctor  knew 
well  that  occupation — especially  useful  and 
absorbing  occupation — was  the  best  thing 
for  a  man  in  Oliver's  circumstances/and  of 
his  unsettled  framo  of  mind.  He,  therefore, 
only  provided  him  with  the  most  approved 
means  of  preventing  any  ill-effects  from  his 
new  employment,  and  urged  him  to  make 
strict  and  constant  use  of  them. 

That  evening  Oliver  Wyndham  went  forth 
to  try  and  obtain  peace  of  conscience  and 
calmness  of  mind  by  incurring  danger  and 
fatigue,  and  by  subjecting  himself  to  painful 
sights  and  severe  trials.  He  went  forth  to 
a  good  work,  but  with  a  mistaken  object 
and  motive.  Surely  he  would  not  find  the 
recompense  he  sought. 

It  would  but  uselessly  harrow  up  the  feel- 
ings of  our  readers  if  we  were  to  tell  of  all 
the  dreadful  sights  that  met  the  eyes  of 
Oliver  Wyndham,  or  of  all  the  distressing 
scenes  that  he  witnessed,  both  in  the  streets, 
and  in  the  houses  that  he  entered  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  office.  But  a  few  cases  we 
must  record,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  idea 
of  the  state  to  whioh  the  metropolis  was 
reduced  by  the  end  of  September,  1665. 

The  groat  increase  in  the  number  of  doors 
that  were  marked  by  the  red  cross  since 
last  he  had  traversed  the  streets,  convinced 
Oliver  that  the  reports  of  the  watchmen  had 
not  been  exaggerated.  And  the  ghastly 
countenances  that  he  saw  looking  out  of  the 
closed  windows,  and  the  shrieks  and  groans 
that  mot  his  ears  as  he  passed  along,  told  of 
present  agony,  and  present  danger. 

Once  he  beheld  a  very  fearful  spectacle, 
which  shocked  him  greatly,  and  was  only 
driven  from  his  mind  by  tho  still  more  ter- 
rible sights  that  succeeded  it  day  by  day. 
As  he  pursued  his  way  one  evening  towards 
a  house  where  a  fresh  case  had  been  reported 
to  him,  he  suddenly  heard  a  casement  opened 
in  the  upper  story  of  an  opposite  house.  He 
looked  up,  and  ho  beheld  the  haggard  fea- 
tures and  half-naked  form  of  an  old  man, 
who  was  evidently  struggling  with  those 
who  tried  to  drag  him  from  the  window.  But 
the  anguish  of  the  plague-sore  had  driven 
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away  his  senses,  and  he  was  endued  with 
the  strength  of  madness.  With  a  wild  cry  of 
triumph  he,  broke  loose  from  his  attendants, 
and  flung  himself  from  the  open  casement. 
He  fell  to  the  ground,  a  fearful  corpse ;  and 
the  dead-cart  carried  him  away  that  night  to 
the  loathsome  pit. 

Oliver  hurried  away,  oppressed  by  horror 
and  disgust;  and  he  felt  such  a  sickness 
come  over  him,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
enter  a  tavern  to  rest  awhile,  and  to  take 
Dr.  Graves's  prescribed  remedy  for  such 
feelings — a  glass  of  sack.  This  revived  him, 
and  he  proceeded  along  the  now  darkening 
and  desolate  streets,  towards  the  dwelling 
which  had  been  designated  by  the  watchman 
who  summoned  him. 

How  changed  was  all  that  met  his  eye 
from  what  it  had  been  only  a  few  months 
previously !  Then  the  great  city  had  been 
thronged  by  passengers,  all  eagerly  pursu- 
ing their  business  or  their  pleasure.  Now 
a  few  straggling  and  gloomy-looking  indi- 
viduals were  all  that  could  be  seen  in  the 
greatest  thoroughfares.  All  trade  seemed 
to  have  ceased— only  a  few  shops  for  the 
sale  of  the  necessary  provisions  or  medicines 
were  to  be  found  open.  All  places  of  public 
amusement  had,  very  properly,  long  been 
closed ;  and,  if  some  vicious  and  disorderly 
persons  still  frequented  such  taverns  as  were 
not  deserted,  and  behaved  in  a  riotous  and 
unseemly  manner,  they  were  the  sad  excep- 
tions to  the  general  gravity  and  seriousness 
that  prevailed. 

De  Foe  tells  us  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  who  remained  in  London 
after  the  pestilence  had  become  so  malignant, 
"behaved  after  another  manner.  The 
government  encouraged  their  devotion,  and 
appointed  public  prayers,  and  days  of  fasting 
and  humiliation,  to  make  public  confession 
of  sin,  and  implore  the  mercy  of  God  to 
avert  the  dreadful  judgment  which  hung 
over  their  heads.  And  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed with  what  alacrity  the  people  of 
all  persuasions  embraced  the  occasion — how 
they  flocked  to  the  churches  and  meetings, 
which  were  all  so  thronged  that  there  was 
often  no  coming  near,  even  to  the  doors  of 
the  largest  churches.    Also,  there  were  daily 


prayers  appointed,  morning  and  evening,  i 
several  churches,  and  days  of  private  pra; 
ing  at  other  places,  at  all  which  the  peop 
attended  with  uncommon  devotion ;  sever 
private  families  also — as  well  of  one  opinic 
as  of  another — kept  family  fasts.  So  that, : 
a  word,  those  people  who  were  really  serioi 
and  religious,  applied  themselves  in  a  tru 
Christian  manner  to  the  proper  work  of  r 
pentance  and  humiliation,  as  a  Chris&i 
people  ought  to  do." 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  Bpeal 
ing,  all  outward  signs  of  mourning  had  Ion 
been  discontinued.  None  cared  to  folio 
the  custom  of  proclaiming  their  bereavemeo 
by  their  costume,  when  they  felt  that,  « 
the  day  had  passed,  they  might  themsafo 
be  numbered  with  the  dead.  Even  coffi) 
were  no  longer  provided  for  the  corpses  tfa 
were  nightly  cast  into  the  vast  charnel-pft 
The  bodies  were  often  stripped  by  rapacioi 
nurses,  or  others  who  found  them  abandon* 
in  deserted  houses,  and  were  cast  into  tt 
pit,  wrapped  only  in  a  sheet. 

We  can  hardly — thanks  be  to  God ! — * 
alize  the  state  to  which  society  was  redua 
during  the  prevalence  of  this  desolatin 
judgment !  We  can  hardly  even  beliei 
the  stories  that  are  recorded  to  prove  hoi 
in  many  cases,  all  natural  affection,  a 
humanity,  and  all  the  restraints  of  virtu- 
or  honour,  or  honesty,  were  destroyed  t 
the  recklessness  of  despair,  and  the  harda 
ing  effect  of  being  continually  surround* 
by  scenes  of  suffering  and  of  death ! 

But  there  were,  as  we  have  stated,  man 
blessed  exceptions — many  families,  as 
many  individuals,  who  were  led,  by  H 
judgments  of  God  on  the  land,  to  a  deep 
repentance,  and  a  more  active  exercise  off 
Christian  graces.  If  wild  recklessness  mil 
some  defy  and  brave  danger,  and  rush  in. 
contagion,  so  did  Christian  faith,  andhuirib 
trust  in  the  protecting  arm  of  God,  ner 
others  to  go  calmly  into  scenes  which  1 
other  motives  could  have  led  them  to  e 
counter.  The  best  feelings  of  the  heart 
devotion  to  God,  and  true  charity  aj 
affection  towards  their  friends  and  relatrn 
and  even  towards  strangers — were  drai 
out  in  a  glorious  and  admirable  znannfl 
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lai  deeds  of  heroism  were  performed,  that 
far  surpassed  most  of  those  for  which  praise 
ind  honour  are  usually  accorded. 

It  was  simple  benevolence,  combined  with 
a  certain  sense  of  duty,  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  morbid  curiosity,  that  led  Oliver 
Wyndham  to  devote  himself  to  the  repulsive 
office  of  an  Examiner  of  Health.  But  a  far 
higher  motive  attracted  others;  and  they 
were,  in  many  instances,  as  truly  martyrs 
as  any  who  ever  expired  at  the  stake  or  in 
thecncos. 

Such  wts  the  motive  that  induced  Elsie 
Growths  to  offer  herself  as  a  searcher  and 
mnsDiffoon  as  she  knew  of  Oliver's  decision. 
She  would  have  done  so  some  months  earlier, 
but  thai  she  felt  her  first  duty  was  towards 
her  beloved  young  master ;  and  she  feared 
to  bring  die  dire  infection  to  him,  or  to 
sacrifice  her  own  life,  which  she  had  devoted 
to  him.    But  now  the  case  was  altered.     He 
had  had  the  plague,  and  had  recovered  from 
H;  and  she  had  nursed  him  through  the  fell 
disease,  and  had  remained  untainted.    Both 
ihe  and  Oliver  therefore  believed  themselves 
to  be  safe — at  all  events  they  were   both 
willing  to  incur  the  risk   of  visiting  and 
relieving  their    afflicted  fellow-creatures — 
and  they  sallied  forth  to  their  work,  ani- 
mated by  different  feelings,  but  each  resolved 
todo  their  utmost,  and  to  labour  in  the  pes- 
titaual  city,   so  long  as  their  power  re- 


and  looked  on  the  spectacle  that  met  their 
eyes. 


When  Oliver  set  out  on  the  errand  to 
*A  we  have  alluded,  he  desired  Elsie  to 
How  him,  and  do  the  part  of  a  female- 
natcher,  as  the  watchman  had  reported 
that  there  were  women  in  the  stricken  house, 
ttwell  as  the  patient  himself.  At  the  door 
tf  the  dwelling,  which  was  a  very  respect- 
ive one,  the  nurse  overtook  him,  carrying 
various  prescribed  requisites ;  and,  on  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  they  were  admitted  by  the 
vonan  to  whom  the  house  belonged,  and 
tadncted  to  the  apartment  of  her  lodger. 

Both  Oliver  and  Elsie  were  struck  by  the 
nil  expression  of  this  woman,  and  the  little 
sympathy  that  she  expressed  for  her  afflicted 
ornate  and  his  daughter.  But  all  thoughts 
tf  ker  were  speedily  banished  from  their 
rinds  when  they  entered  the  sick  chamber, 


Chapter  IV. 

On  a  couch  lay  an  elderly  man,  whose 
features  would  have  been  singularly  fine 
and  prepossessing  had  they  not  been  now 
distorted  by  agony — agony  so  intense  and 
unbearable  as  to  convulse  his  limbs,  and 
wring  from  him  deep  groans  that  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  check.  His  deep-set  eyes 
were  raised  towards  Heaven  as  if  in  earnest 
supplication;  but  the  anguish  of  the  dis- 
tempered body  banished  all  expression  of 
peace.  He  was  clothed  in  a  long  gown  of 
black  velvet,  which  was  thrown  loosely 
around  him ;  but  one  of  his  long  and  well- 
formed  arms  was  drawn  out;  and,  as  he 
raised  it  in  his  involuntary  writhings,  Oliver 
beheld  the  dreadful  tumour  beneath  it,  which 
caused  the  burning  and  maddening  pain. 

He  knew  from  experience,  as  well  as  from 
tho  instructions  of  Br.  Graves,  that  imme- 
diate assistance  was  the  only  hope  for  the 
sufferer;  and  he  looked  around  for  some 
attendant  who  could  go  and  seek  for  aid. 
Then  he  first  perceived  a  kneeling  figure  on 
the  other  side  of  the  couch,  and  saw  that  it 
was  a  graceful  female  form,  bowed  down 
with  grief  and  horror. 

"  Blanche,"  said  the  sick  man,  for  a  mo- 
ment overcoming  his  anguish  to  speak  to 
his  afflicted  child,  "Blanche,  they  are  come 
— the  Examiner  and  the  searcher — let  them 
do  their  duty." 

The  girl  looked  up,  and  Oliver  was  startled  at 
the  mingled  beauty  and  despair  that  marked 
her  delicate  and  finely-chiselled  features.  Her 
countenance  might  have  been  that  of  ayounger 
Niobe — only  she  was  in  bitterness  for  her 
father,  instead  of  her  children. 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  she  tried  to  take 
the  sufferer's  hand,  and  to  reply  to  him.  But 
he  repelled  her  with  a  look  of  dread  that 
almost  amounted  to  fierceness,  but  which 
instantly  gave  way  to  one  of  the  tenderest 
love. 

"  Do  not  touch  me ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"Leave  me,  Blanche,  to  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  hazard  their  lives.    I  cannot  let  you 
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remain  to  see  me  die,  and  then  to  follow  me 
to  the  dead-pit.  May  the  Lord  preserve 
you  from  such  a  fate ! " 

"  And  is  it  not  my  duty,  dear  father,  to 
minister  to  you  in  your  time  of  suffering  ? 
Hare  you  not  been  father,  and  mother,  and 
friend  to  me  ever  since  we  two  were  left 
alone  in  a  foreign  land  ?  Whom  have  I  on 
earth  but  you  ?    Oh,  father,  let  me  stay ! " 

And  she  seized  his  hand  in  both  her  own, 
and  she  pressed  it  to  her  heart  and  to  her 
lips,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  prevent  it ;  and 
tears  rose  to  his  burning  and  fevered  eyes, 
and  a  faint  smile  played  on  his  parched  lips. 
Then  he  turned  to  Oliver,  who  stood  silently 
gazing  at  the  father  and  daughter  with  in- 
tense interest,  and  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  pride  and  sorrow — 

"You  see  that  she  is  very  wilful;  and  I 
am  selfish  enough  to  rejoice  in  her  devotion. 
Death  would  indeed  be  bitter  if  she  deserted 
me." 

"But  you  may  recover,"  replied  Oliver, 
"  and  your  daughter  may  have  the  joy  of 
assisting  in  rescuing  you  from  death.  Have 
you  sent  for  a  physician  ?  no  time  is  to  be 
lost." 

"  Speak  for  me,  Blanche !  Oh,  this  agony 
is  returning!  My  God,  have  pity  on  me, 
for  the  sake  of  my  Saviour's  agony,  or  take 
me  out  of  this  state  of  fiery  torture !  " 

And  the  poor  sufferer  threw  himself  back 
on  his  couch  and  struggled  so  violently  that 
all  the  efforts  of  his  daughter,  assisted  by 
those  of  Oliver  and  Elsie,  could  not  prevont 
him  from  inflicting  severe  blows  on  his  own 
head  and  breast.  This  added  to  his  suffer- 
ings ,*  and  he  became  perfectly  delirious,  and 
raved  about  clear  fountains,  and  orange 
groves,  and  fragrant  breezes.  Then  he  ad- 
dressed Blanche  as  his  deceased  wife,  and 
implored  her  to  leave  him,  and  seek  safety 
in  flight,  for  the  sake  of  their  child. 

It  was  a  fearful  scene,  and  the  hearts  of 
all  present  were  deeply  moved.  But  Blanche 
did  not  give  way.  With  the  emergency  her 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  rose  higher. 
A  desperate  calmness  was  impressed  upon 
her  countenance,  which  never  forsook  her 
until  her  father,  becoming  utterly  exhausted 
by  "his  struggles,  sank  into  a  heavy  stupor. 


Then  Blanche  stood  and  looked  upon  him 
with  a  long  and  yearning  gaze.  He  looked 
so  very  death-like — so  very  pallid,  and  so 
still,  that  she  felt  even  more  vividly  than 
she  had  yet  done,  how  soon  that  death-like 
appearance  might  become  a  reality.  Oliver 
saw  she  trembled,  and  that  her  lips  quivered, 
while  tears  flowed  silently  down  her  fair 
pale  cheeks. 

He  was  reluctant  to  disturb  her,  and  yet 
he  knew  that  every  moment  was  precious. 
So  he  addressed  her  very  gently,  and  said, 

"You  need  not  despair.  I  have  seen 
more  malignant  cases  that  have  been  cured. 
But  assistance  must  be  had  promptly. 
Whom  have  you  sent  for?" 

Blanche  instantly  recovered  herself,  and 
replied  in  a  low  sweet  voice, 

"The  watchman  who  went  to  summon 
you,  sir,  promised  to  call  on  a  medical  practi- 
tioner of  the  name  of  Graves,  and  to  urge 
him  to  come  instantly.  But  he  has  not  jet 
arrived.  What  shall  we  do?  I  have  no 
one  else  to  send.  The  two  servants  of  the 
house  ran  away  as  soon  as  they  knew  thai 
the  plague  had  appeared,  and  the  landlady 
is  not  willing  to  assist  us.  Cannot  I  go  out 
and  seek  for  help?" 

"No,"  exclaimed  Oliver,  earnestly,  as  he 
looked  at  her  lovely  young  face  and  slight* 
elegant  figure,  and  thought  of  all  that  she 
might  see  and  hear  in  the  streets  of  London 
at  such  an  hour.  " No,"  he  ropeated,  "you 
cannot  go  forth  to-night.  I  will  look  whether 
the  watchman  is  in  sight,  and,  if  so,  I  will 
send  him  where  I  think  he  may  find  DUv 
Graves  —  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's, 
which  is  now  converted  into  a  vast  hospital. 
While  I  am  absent  my  attendant,  who  is  my 
friend  as  well  as  my  servant,  will  perform 
her  duty.  God  grant  that  she  may  find  the 
infection  has  not  spread  any  further ! " 

So  saying  he  left  the  room;  and  EUo 
very  gently  made  the  requisite  examination, 
which  proved  perfectly  satisfactory.  Blanche 
was  free  from  any  visible  taint  of  the  pesti- 
lence. So  also  was  Mrs.  Bounds,  who  in* 
veighed  loudly  against  being  subjected  to 
such  an  inspection,  and  declared  that  it  waft 
enough  to  give  her  the  plague,  even  if  ifc 
had  not  already  broken  out  in  her  house. 
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"And  now  I  am  to  be  locked  up,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  and  made  a  prisoner  in  my  own 
home,  without  a  servant  to  help  me,  and 
that  old  foreigner  to  die  of  the  plague,  and 
hk  dainty  daughter  to  catoh  it  also.  A  few 
boon  will  finish  her,  I  should  expect,  if  she 
•toys  in  her  father's  room.  I  wish  they 
had  got  away  abroad  as  they  wanted  to  do ; 
or  that  Mr.  Purvis  had  been  carried  off  at 
osoa  to  the  pest-house.  Ioould  have  managed 
the  young  lady  here." 

u  Do  not  talk  of  the  pest-house,"  said 

Baa,  with  a  shudder.    "  I  have  visited  one 

d  thosa  dreadful  places,   and  would  not 

wfiarasy  human  being  to  be  taken  there, 

if  I  had  a  shelter  to  offer.    It  seemed  to  me 

tiaU  patient  might  almost  as  well  be  cast 

it  osst  into  the  dead-cart  and  carried  away 

toflssof  those  awful  pits,  as  be  taken  to  a 

crowded  peet-house  and  laid  in  a  bed  from 

Vance  a  pestilential  corpse  had  just  been 

moved." 

"Weil,  then,  there  is  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral," replied  Martha  Bounds,  with  a  sneer 
st  Elsie's  squeamishnes8.  "  That  is  now  a 
grand  hospital;  and  the  plague  patients 
hare  plenty  of  air  and  space.  But  I  believe 
the  hundreds  of  beds  that  have  been  spread 
[  ill  over  the  floor  are  kept  well  filled,  in  spite 
of  the  nightly  visits  of  the  dead-cart." 

"It  must  be  an  awful  sight,"  said  Elsie, 
faghtrully,  "  to  behold  that  glorious  tem- 
iK  erected   for  God's  service,   now  con- 
nate a  vast  pest-house !    My  master 
to  visit  it  to-morrow;  and  I  shall 
him.     Dr.  Graves  has  promised  to 
fcv  us  how  he  treats  the  various  cases,  in 
•tor  that  we  may  know  how  to  act  when 
fenscBaie  medical  aid  cannot  be  procured." 
M  And  are  you  and  your  master  so  resolved 
fltoatehing  the  plague,  that  you  must  needs 
Araat  yourselves  into  that  hot-bed  of  infec- 
fca?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bounds,  contemp- 
orary.   "  I  can  only  say  I  would  not  now 
*  my  foot  in  St.  Paul's  for  all  the  wealth 
rf  tha  Indies.    I  value  my  life  too  muoh  for 
^•t,  I  assure  you ;  and  I  only  wish  I  could 
git  nd  of  this  Mr.  Purvis.    He  is,  however, 
i  rich  man,  and  he  seems  liberal.    As  he 
hi  brought  the  pestilence  within  my  doors, 
I  k  shall,  at  all  events,  pay  me  well  for  it." 


Elsie  Orowther  inwardly  shrank  at  the 
evil  expression  of  Mrs.  Bound's  countenance 
as  she  uttered  these  words;  but  she  had  no 
time  to  reply  to  them,  for  at  that  moment 
Oliver  re-entered  the  house,  and  she  heard 
him  calling  for  her. 

She  hurried  after  him  up  the  stairs  that 
led  to  the  sick  man's  chamber,  and  overtook 
him  at  the  door,  where  he  was  waiting  for 
her,  and  anxiously  listening  for  any  sound 
within. 

"  He  still  sleeps,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice ; 
11  that  is  well.  I  can  find  no  medical  prac- 
titioner of  any  kind — not  even  a  chemist's 
shop  is  open  in  this  neighbourhood.  All 
are  deserted,  and  the  houses  closed.  Oh, 
Elsie,  it  is  a  dreary  sight ;  but  I  will  do  my 
part,  and  go  on  with  what  I  have  under- 
taken. I  must  now  act  the  part  of  surgeon 
for  this  poor  sufferer.  The  only  chanoe  of 
his  recovery  is  to  open  that  dreadful  tumour 
at  once.  You  know  all  that  is  required, 
Elsie.  Go  and  bid  the  landlady  prepare  the 
necessary  applications,  and  let  her  bring 
them  to  me  quickly;  and  do  you  return 
without  delay.  I  wish  I  could  get  that 
sweet  girl  out  of  the  room ;  but  I  fear  she 
will  not  leave  her  father." 

"That  she  will  not,  Oliver,  if  I  can  read 
her  countenance.  There  is  firmness  and 
courage  in  that  young  girl  that  might  shame 
many  of  the  stronger  sex.  And  I  believe 
she  had  far  better  be  present  than  standing 
idle  in  another  room.  But  I  will  not  detain 
you — I  will  be  back  in  a  few  moments." 

And  the  active  energetic  creature  hurried 
downstairs  to  give  directions  to  Martha 
Bounds,  and  to  request  her  to  come  up 
quickly,  and  give  her  assistance. 

"Do  you  suppose  I  will  enter  that  room 
again  until  it  is  emptied  and  fumigated?" 
she  exclaimed.  "  No,  indeed,  I  know  better. 
You  that  are  hired  to  risk  your  lives  may 
do  it.  But  I  shall  keep  out  of  the  way.  I 
will  make  your  herb-poultice,  and  set  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs ;  and  you  oan  come 
for  it  when  you  want  it.  That  is  as  much 
as  you  can  expect  me  to  do." 

"  It  is  not  as  much  as  I  should  oxpect  any 
Christian  to  do  for  another,"  replied  Elsie, 
rather  warmly.      "Do  you  mean  to  leavo 
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that  poor  young  lady  to  attend  her  father 
all  alone,  when  we  are  gone  ?  I  must  assure 
you  that  neither  my  dear  master  nor  I  are 
hired  to  visit  the  sick.  We  do  it  voluntarily ; 
and  our  only  reward  is  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  good.,, 

"A  poor  satisfaction,  when  you  may 
catch  the  plague  in  doing  it,"  muttered 
Mrs.  Bounds,  as  she  sat  her  saucepan  on 
the  fire,  with  the  herbs  and  other  ingredients 
that  Elsie  furnished  her  with. 

"  The  Lord  can  preserve  us,  if  it  is  His 
good  pleasure,"  replied  the  nurse.  "We 
would  not  run  into  danger  for  no  good 
purpose;  but  when  Christian  charity  re- 
quires it,  we  may  put  our  trust  in  God,  and 
leave  the  results  in  His  hands,  knowing  that 
all  things  will  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  Him." 

"For  my  part,"  said  Martha  Bounds  in 
a  scoffing  tone,  while  she  vigorously  stirred 
the  contents  of  the  saucepan,  "For  my 
part  I  would  rather  trust  in  my  own  pre- 
cautions. I  do  not  see  what  good  has  come 
of  the  sort  of  trust  you  speak  of,  for  all  the 
church-goers  in  this  neighbourhood  are  dead 
of  the  plague,  in  spite  of  their  prayers  and 
their  fastings." 

"Oh,  do  not  speak  thus!"  said  Elsie, 
looking  much  distressed.*  l '  If  those  persons  of 
whom  you  speak  were  truly  God's  servants, 
and  confided  in  His  love  and  mercy,  they 
are  happy  now  in  His  presence ;  far  happier 
than  we,  who  tarry  yet  in  this  stricken  and 
desolate  city,  upon  which  His  righteous 
judgments  havo  fallen  so  heavily." 

Just  then  Oliver  called  to  Elsie,  and, 
snatching  the  saucepan  from  the  fire,  she 
hastened  upstairs. 

"Mr.  Purvis  is  awake,"  he  said ;  "and 
is  now  perfectly  conscious.  Ho  consents  to 
my  performing  the  operation ;  and,  as  you 
supposed,  his  daughter  insists  on  being 
present.  I  only  hope  that  he  may  not 
suffer  as  much  as  patients  often  do  in  these 
cases.     Where  is  Mrs.  Bounds?" 

"She  will  not  venturo  into  the  room," 
replied  Elsie.  "May  the  Lord  forgive 
her!" 

"We  will  do  without  her,"  observed 
Oliver,  setting  his  brow  firmly.     And  he 


returned  to  the  room,  followed  bj 
old  nurse. 

The  operation  was  performed  wi 
and  with  more  skill  and  expert 
could  be  expected  from  one  so  inex 
But  the  pain  which  it  caused  wai 
and,  after  vainly  struggling  with  : 
sufferer  was  again  completely  ov 
by  the  agony,  and  raved  more  \? 
before.  He  sprang  from  his  cou 
his  delirium,  he  rushed  to  the  win 
Blanche  had  opened  for  his  relic 
would  have  thrown  himself  out 
street  if  Oliver  had  not  caught  1: 
long  robe  and  forcibly  detained  hi 

It  was  long  before  his  violence  s 
his  senses  returned  ;  and  during  al 
Oliver  constantly  observed  his  < 
gentle  firmness  and  astonishing 
mand.  Her  cheeks  were  very 
lips  even  were  blanched — and 
brown  eyes  seemed  to  dilate,  and 
a  strange  depth  and  intensity  of  ■ 
under  the  excitement  she  felt  and 
she  made  to  control  it.  But  her 
not  falter,  nor  did  her  hand  tree 
she  spoke  soothing  and  loving  wo 
distracted  father,  and  endeavoured 
the  diseased  arm  and  prevent  tl 
from  adding  to  his  own  sufferings 

Oliver  had  never  seen  a  creat 
loveliness  of  form,  and  apparen 
and  beauty  of  character,  had  at  al 
that  of  Blancho  Purvis.  He  ga: 
with  respect  and  admiration ;  and  1 
how  happy  should  he  be  if  ho 
such  a  b.eing  his  sister.  Of  a 
relation  he  did  not  dream.  He  h 
looked  on  himself  as  doomed  to 
life,  and  he  did  not  now  shrink 
he  had  learned  to  regard  as 
But  he  had  often  longed  for  so: 
society  more  congenial  than  that  c 
old  nurse ;  and  Blanche  appeared 
be  the  realization  of  all  that  he 
pictured  to  himself  in  a  friend  or 

Possibly  he  prolonged  his  visit 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  h 
his  eloquence  to  cheer  poor  BL 
revive  her  sinking  hopes.  Ho  tol 
he  had  himself  recovered  from  an 
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fte  pestilence,  and  how  he  believed  she 
might  best  escape  the  infection.  And  ho 
drew  her  into  conversation,  and  heard  from 
her  how  she  and  her  only  parent  had  lived 
abroad,  and  had  come  to  England  just  before 
the  plague  broke  out.  They  had  remained 
in  one  of  the  northern  counties  until  they 
were  informed  that  the  distemper  had  sub- 
tdfid,  when  having  important  reasons  for 
returning  to  the  continent,  Mr.  Purvis  had 
roiofod  to  venture  on  passing  through 
London. 

Gtet&yhad  they  been  shocked  and  dis- 
appointed at  finding  the  awful  state  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  way  in  which  the  pesti- 
lence riffl  raged  among  the  remaining  in- 
hikkata;  and  especially  among  those  who, 
lib  themselves,    had  dared   to   return   to 
tfo  infected  city.     The  very  day  after  their  i 
irrrnd,  Mr.  Purvis  was  seized,  and  all  pros- 
pect of  pursuing  their  journey  was  at  an 
end. 
Before  Oliver  Wyndham  loft  the  house, 
the  patient  had  fallen  asleep,  and  his  dis- 
torted features    and  convulsed  limbs  had 
iwmied  their  natural  aspect.     As  Oliver 
looked  at  his  countenance  in  calm  repose,  he 
wnld  trace  a  strong  resemblance  between 
ton  and  his  daughter,  who  stood  so  quietly 
Wde  him,  and  so  gratefully  thanked  the 
Examiner  for  all  that  he  had  done. 
"Shall  we   see  you  again?"   she  said. 
"My  father  would  be  glad  to  oxpress  his 
S«titude  to  you  in  person." 
"8urely  I  will  return  in  the  morning," 
itjKed  Oliver,  quickly.    1 1 1  find, ' '  ho  added, 
"ttat  your  landlady  is  resolved  not  to  enter 
t&ioom.    But  you  must  not  be  left  alone 
— Inill  send  you  a  nurse  on  whom  I  can 
depend;  and  I  hope  also  that  Dr.  Graves 
*3I  be  here  during  the  night.     I  think, 
fom  your  looks,  Miss  Purvis,  that  you  want 
wine  rest  yourself." 

"Oh  no,"  she  answered,  smiling  through 
&e  tears  that  were  now  rising  to  her  eyes  ; 


"  it  is  rest  enough  to  see  my  poor  dear  father 
lying  so  still  and  calm.  I  will  try  to  believe 
that  there  is  hope.  The  Lord  is  very  mer- 
ciful, and  He  will  hear  my  prayers.  May 
He  give  me  grace  to  say  from  my  hoart, 
Thy  will  be  done!" 

How  new  and  how  striking  to  Oliver 
Wyndham  was  the  spirit  that  breathed  in 
Blanche's  words,  and  shed  such  a  holy  calm- 
ness over  her  features !  Why  did  she  look 
so  peaceful — yes,  even  so  happy — in  the 
midst  of  her  great  and  sore  trial?  "Is 
this,"  he  thought,  "  the  result  of  that 
kind  of  faith  of  which  Elsie  so  often  tells 
me?  If  so,  it  is  more  powerful  and  more 
beautiful  than  all  the  stern  fortitude  that 
philosophy  over  taught,  or  strong  men  ever 
practised." 

While  ho  paused  and  reflected  thus,  Elsie 
approached  the  young  girl,  and  in  a  tone  of 
deep  sympathy  and  respect,  said — 

"You  will  allow  me  to  remain  with  you 
to-night,  my  dear  young  lady.  I  have  no 
fears ;  and  perhaps  you  will  not  look  on  me 
as  a  stranger.  We  serve  the  same  Master  ; 
and  we  will  use  all  our  efforts  for  your 
father's  recovery,  trusting  in  Him  alone." 

Blanche  took  Elsie's  hand,  and  pressed  it 
gratefully. 

"  It  will  indeed  be  a  comfort  to  me  to 
havo  you  with  me,"  sho  said;  "  I  feel  that 
I  can  confide  in  you." 

"  I  would  that  she  could  place  the  same 
sort  of  confidence  in  me,"  thought  Oliver. 
"I  soo  that  there  is  a  sympathy,  and  a 
mutual  understanding  between  this  young 
girl  and  my  old  servant  that  cannot  exist 
between  her  and  me.  The  fault  must  bo  in 
myself." 

And  with  this  rather  humbling  conviction 
tho  highly-cultivated  and  acutely-reasoning 
Oliver  Wyndham  took  leave  of  the  young 
and  simple-minded  Blancho  Purvis,  and 
sighed  as  he  went  out  into  the  street  at  tho 
painful  sense  of  his  own  inferiority. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A   "FIRESIDE"    TRIO,    For  two  Trebles  and  Base. 

From  an  unpublished  Anthem  by  S.  G.  Hathbblt.  Mug.  Bac. 

Composer  of  the  Oratoriette  "Baptism." 

0  speak  good  of  the  Lord,  all  ye  works     of  His,    speak 
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TIE  EVIDENCES  OP  OUB  ifAITH,  AJTD  TEE  PBOGBESS  OF  MODEBN  B0IEH0E.* 

«  TH1  RBT.   T-    BAOO,   DCCUMBKtT  OF  LAWLEY,  NEAR  WELLINGTON  J   AUTHOB  OF   "  CREATION'S 

TB8TIMONY  TO  ITS  GOD." 

IV.— AND    WHAT    BEFORE    THAT? 


Wi  hare  passed  right  through  one  course  of 
ligament,  sad  completed  the  case;  but  scientific 
ixptiami  attack*  our  faith  in  so  many  forms, 
tad  it to  many  points,  that  it  may  be  desirable 
to  go  through  several  other  courses  of  argu- 
ment in  order  to  notice  the  fallacies  continually 
propounded. 

And  this  ii  rendered  the  more  desirable  be- 
came oar  minds  are  differently  constituted, 
udaeoantrag  to  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
dilbBft  kinds  of  evidence  have  most  weight  in 
hmiag  the  judgment. 

With  one  class  of  men  the  argument  from 
deaga,  brought  out  so  forcibly  by  Paley,  is 
almost  omnipotent.  Another  class  with  whom 
tlris  has  but  little  weight  finds  the  convic- 
tion induced  by  Butler's  Analogy  irresistible. 
Another  class  considers  historical  evidence  as 
of  the  highest  value ;  and  among  these,  one  is 
ahnjg  ready  to  yield  before  the  weight  of  testi- 
mony, while  another  regards  testimony  lightly, 
bat  is  overborne  at  once  by  the  recorded  evi- 
dence of  inscriptions,  coins,  and  medals. 

One  person  is  naturally  so  impressed  by 
things  material  or  physical,  by  what  can  be 
men  and  felt  and  handled — as  scarcely  to  recog- 
fine  mental  facts  of  any  kind.  Another  is 
almost  ready,  with  Berkeley  to  consider  mate- 
riel facte  all  illusory,  and  mind  the  only  reality; 
*tte  a  third  is  so  wedded  to  metaphysics  or 
attract  reasoning,  that  nothing  else  has 
■sight  enough  to  influence  his  judgment. 

8ome  people's  reasoning  faculties  are  so  irre- 
sistibly overpowered  by  what  are  called  the  "  facts 
of  nature  "  or  '*  facts  of  the  universe  "  (which 
after  all  are  often  mere  appearances  by  which 
our  finite  senses  are  deceived),  that  they  cannot 
he  convinced  of  the  truth  of  anything  which 
teems  to  be  discordant  from  or  incompatible 
*ith  those  so-called  facts.  On  other  minds 
these  things  have  no  weight  whatever.  They 
can  readily  believe  in  the  truth  of  two  things, 
t*o  facta  or  two  phenomena,  which  present 
tfceBsefres  to  the  senses  or  the  apprehension 
at  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
utterly  incompatible.    And  this  because  they 


fully  appreciate  (perhaps  sometimes  over  appre- 
ciate) the  finite  condition  of  our  senses  and 
the  limited  nature  of  our  knowledge.  This 
class  of  minds,  as  well  as  some  others,  can  only 
be  convinced  by  evidence  of  congruity  and  moral 
fitness.  If  these  are  wanting  they  are  sceptical 
at  once.  If  these  are  present  they  admit  no 
farther  doubt.  And  late  years  have  brought 
before  us  a  class  of  men,  the  very  opposite  of 
these ;  men  in  whom  also  credulity  and  incre- 
dulity appear  to  be  strangely  mingled ;  men  to 
whom  God's  universe,  God's  providence,  and 
God's  Word  held  forth  their  varied  pages  in  vain; 
but  who  though  they  could  see  no  evidence  of 
immaterial  existence  or  presiding  intelligence 
in  all  these,  struck  their  flags  at  once,  and 
owned  themselves  conquered  and  convinced, 
when  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  tables 
walking,  or  received  what  they  thought  to  be 
personal  messages  from  the  unseen  world. 

Have  any  of  my  thoughtful  readers  ever  con- 
sidered what  a  difficult  thing  it  must  be  for  any 
truth,  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  directly 
recognisable  by  the  senses,  to  carry  conviction 
to  these  various  classes  of  minds?  It  might 
almost  be  deemed  impossible.  Yet  in  all  these 
various  ways  and  forms,  and  many  others  too, 
"  our  faith,"  the  faith  of  Christ,  appeals  to  the 
mind  with  a  force  sufficient  to  convince  the 
candid  and  unprejudiced.  And  at  all  these 
points,  and  in  all  these  directions,  that  faith 
has  been  assailed  by  men  of  powerful  intellect ; 
but  assailed  in  vain.  And  this  of  itself  may  be 
regarded  as  one  convincing  proof  that  Chris- 
tianity came  from  the  Almighty  and  Omnis- 
cient One,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  human  mind  and  all  that  can  operate  upon 
it,  and  has  environed  the  faith  with  bulwarks 
of  evidence  at  all  points  to  render  it  impreg- 
nable. 

The  argument  of  our  present  chapter  is 
essentially  what  is  called  metaphysical ;  but  I 
shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  it  so  familiarly  as 
to  render  the  truths  I  wish  to  bring  out  clear 
to  every  capacity. 

There  are  some  things  which  are  often  con- 


•  For  earlier  papers  in  this  «  scries,''  see  Oc*  Owh  Fibwidi,  Volume  II. :— I.  "  How  did  it  Come  ?  "  p.  122.    IL  "  It  was 
**  on  Pvpow,"  p.  237.    III.  "  The  Purpose  is  Clear,"  p.  461. 
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founded  in  the  mind,  which  it  is  most  desirable 
should  always  be  kept  distinct  and  separate. 
The  confusion  sometimes  results  from  our  not 
having  a  clear  and  distinct  apprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  terms  or  words ;  but  it  oftener  results 
from  our  not  having  a  clear  distinction  in  our 
minds  between  one  class  of  things,  facts,  or 
appearances,  and  another  which  it  in  some 
respects  resembles. 

Many  mistakes  in  science  and  philosophy  have 
arisen  from  the  want  of  a  clear  distinction 
between  what  is  called  "cause  and  effect/' 
and  "antecedent  and  sequent."  The  first  of 
these  terms  will  doubtless  be  generally 
understood;  but  it  may  be  necessary  for 
some  of  my  readers  that  I  should  explain 
the  other. 

"  Antecedent,"  in  this  sense,  then,  means  that 
fact,  occurrence,  or  appearance  which  generally 
or  universally  goes  before  another ;  "  sequent," 
the  fact,  occurrence,  or  appearance  which  gene- 
rally or  universally  succeeds  or  follows  after 
the  antecedent.  Effect  follows  cause,  and  cause 
precedes  effect,  just  as  regularly;  but  these 
names,  antecedent  and  sequent,  are  given  in 
cases  where  that  which  precedes  cannot  pro- 
perly be  regarded  as  either  the  efficient  or 
proximate  cause  of  that  which  follows. 

Thus  night  succeeds  to  day,  and  day  to  night; 
winter  succeeds  to  summer,  and  summer  to 
winter:  but  no  one  perhaps  in  the  present 
condition  of  our  knowledge  could  fancy  for  a 
moment  that  night  was  the  cause  of  day,  or 
day  of  night — that  summer  was  the  cause  of 
winter,  or  winter  of  summer.  They  are  mere 
sequences,  or  successions ;  the  one  we  may  first 
name  being  the  antecedent,  the  other  the  se- 
quent, and  the  came  having  to  be  looked  for  in 
something  beyond  them. 

But  there  are  things  which  follow  as  in- 
variably from  certain  conditions,  as  night  fol- 
lows day,  and  winter  follows  summer ;  yet  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  mere  antecedents  and 
sequents.  Take,  for  example,  a  lump  of  solid 
material,  such  as  ice  or  lead,  and  place  it  in 
circumstances  in  which  it  will  be  sufficiently 
heated ;  and  it  becomes  liquid.  This  result  of 
liquefaction  follows,  under  the  circumstances, 
as  invariably  as  day  follows  night  and  summer 
follows  winter.  The  heating,  however,  is  not 
merely  the  antecedent  and  the  liquefying  the 
sequent.  Though  it  may  not  be  the  first  or 
efficient  cause,  the  heating  is  at  least  the  proxi- 
mate (that  is,  the  near  or  immediate)  cause  of 
the  effect  (the  liquefying)  which  follows:  as 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  great  source  of 


light  and  heat  are  the  proximate  cause  of  day 
and  night,  summer  and  winter. 

In  their  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  a  first  or  effi- 
cient cause,  I  have  heard  infidels,  who  pretended 
to  a  knowledge  of  science,  argue  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  cause  and  effect  presented  to 
our  view  in  the  universe;  but  that  nil  the 
varied  facts  and  phenomena  which  pass  before 
us  are  mere  antecedents  and  sequents.  There- 
fore it  is  that  I  wish  my  readers  to  have  a  clear 
distinction  between  these  things  in  their  minds. 
And,  hoping  that  I  have  made  thus  much  clear, 
let  us  now  shift  the  scene. 

If  we  set  up  a  quantity  of  dominoes  in  a  line 
upon  a  board,  or  a  quantity  of  bricks  in  a  line 
upon  a  plain,  each  placed  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  other  that  it  could  not  fall  without 
knocking  down  its  next  neighbour,  we  have  onjy 
to  push  down  the  first  in  the  right  direction,  is 
order  to  cause  them  all  to  fall  in  due  succession. 
This  familiar  trick,  which  perhaps  every  reaisr 
has  practised  when  a  child,  will  enable  lis  to 
take  a  further  step  in  illustration  of  that  wttok 
I  wish  to  make  clear. 

We  certainly  have  here  antecedent  and  se- 
quent, but  it  is  not  mere  sequence  of  events. 
Each  brick  or  domino  falls  after  its  neighbour; 
but  the  weight  or  force  with  which  each  one  fell 
was  the  cause  of  its  neighbour's  fall. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  that  they  knocked  each 
other  down,  and  look  no  further  for  a  cause  t 
Such  is,  in  simple  reality,  the  process  of  argu- 
ment adopted  by  infidels  with  regard  to  the  facts 
and  existence  of  the  universe.  But  let  us  apply 
to  it  the  few  words  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 

Q.  «  Why  did  this  brick  fall  ?" 

A.  "It  was  knocked  down  by  its  neighbour* 

Q,  "  Well, '  and  what  before  that  ?'  why  did. 
tf  fall?" 

A.  "  It  was  knocked  down  by  Us  neighbour.1* 

Q.  "  Well,  •  and  what  before  that  ?'  go  on  to 
the  end." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  first  brick  would, 
have  stood  still  enough  if  it  had  been  let  alone ; 
and  so  would  every  other  brick.  The  momen- 
tum or  Ipiocking-down  force  did  not  reside  in 
them.  It  was  communicated  by  the  hand  or 
foot  which  pushed  the  first  that  fell.  Prom 
this  the  whole  sequence  of  events,  the  fall  of 
every  brick,  resulted.  And  though  each  brick, 
down  to  the  last,  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
its  neighbour's  fall,  we  must  look  for  the  first 
or  efficient  cause  in  something  very  different. 

This  familiar  illustration  will,  I  hope,  serve 
to  make  still  clearer  what  is  meant  by  sequence 
of  events,  or  "  antecedent  and  sequent,"  and 
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by  "  cause  and  effect ;"  and  also  the  difference 
Lenreen  proximate  cause  and  first  or  efficient 
cmse.  I  had,  however,  a  further  object  in  view 
in  laying  it  before  my  readers. 

There  is  not  a  denier  of    the  foundation 
doctrine  of  our  faith — the  belief  in  a  creating 

A5D  8UPSBIKTBKDING  DEITY — who   does  not 

more  or  less  take  refuge  in  the  doctrine  of 
antecedents  and  aequents  :  and  there  is  not  one 
of  them  who  may  not  be  pushed  upon  the 
tans  of  a  dilemma  and  utterly  set  fast,  if 
jnduaousry  yet  resolutely  plied  with  the  query, 
"and  what  before  that  ?" 
Some  tell  us  that  "  the  very  conception  of 
origin  tm  too  much  for  them.*    That  is  simply 
like  nj^g  that  the  line  of  bricks  is  so  long 
tfaejemot  Bee  to  the  end. 
Some  may  take  refuge  in  what  is  called  the 
dxtne  of  the   eternity  of    things,  and  be 
*Arren  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  ag- 
gregate of  matter,  which  we  call  nature,  is 
efcrn&L*'t    That  is  as  much  as  uttering  the 
ample  absurdity  that  there  was  no  first  brick 
in  the  lime,  but  every  one  had  one  before  it  to 
knock  it  down. 

Others,  or    even    the    same    persons,   may 

endeavour  to  mystify  the  matter  by  pointing 

out  Tariations  in  the  antecedents  and  sequents, 

and  speaking  of  a  "system  of  ever* working 

forces,  producing  forms  uniform  in  certain 

lines,  and   largely  various  in    the  whole  ;"J 

kinging  in  the  theories  of  "  development " 

and  "  natural  selection  "  to  their  aid.    But  this 

is  merely  like  telling  us  that  some  of  the  bricks 

*eeblue,  some  red,  some  yellow,  some  lighter, 

ad  some  heavier  than  others,  but  all  proved 

Wry  enough  to  knock  their  neighbours  down. 

itells  us  nothing  of  the  force  or  momentum 

a  which  the  fall  of  each  originated. 

When  all  these  dreamers  have  carried  out 

their  fancies  to  their  utmost  point  the  question 

oasstill  to  be  applied,  "  and  what  before  that?" 

Let  us  bring  one  or  two  modern  systems  to 

the  test.    The  author  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  the 

Natural  History  of  Creation,"  by  means  of 

development,    and    Mr.   Charles    Darwin,  by 

Beans  of  the  "  natural  selection  "  of  improved 

w  Tarjring  parentage,  endeavour  to  show  us 

bowman  might  have  sprung  from  a  monad  or 

a  mere  germ  of  existence.    Imagining  some 

connecting  links  which  they  acknowledge  to 

be  missing,  they  trace  his  parentage  through 

the  ape,  the  mammal,  the  reptile,  or  perhaps 

•  Miss  Martineau. 
t  Holyoake. 
X  Martineau. 


the  mammalian  fish,  such  as  the  whale  or 
dolphin — then,  through  inferior  fishes  of  various 
grades  to  what  is  now  called  the  f  oraminif  era  or 
apparent  scum  of  the  ocean. 

But  Dr.  Carpenter  has  shown  that  f orami- 
nif era  are  not  the  mere  scum  of  the  seething 
waves :  that,  infinitesimally  small  though 
they  be,  they  are  living  creatures  of  definite 
shape  and  definite  classes  and  races ;  and  are 
possessed  of  life,  which,  as  clearly  as  the  whale, 
the  elephant,  or  reasoning  man,  they  derived 
from  their  parents.  And  when  life  is  thus 
brought  down  to  its  minutest  example,  and  we 
are  requested  to  believe,  without  evidence, 
things  far  more  incredible  than  anything  the 
Holy  Scriptures  offer  to  our  faith,  supported 
by  sufficient  evidence — when  the  opponent  thus 
seeks  to  reduce  the  question  to  such  small  di- 
mensions that  a  million  examples  of  life  might 
be  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  nutshell, 
we  must  still  put  the  question,  "  and  what 
before  that?" 

Life  must  have  life  to  produce  it.  There 
can  be  no  effect  without  a  cause,  and  no  effect 
can  transcend  or  go  beyond  its  cause.  To 
recur  to  our  chosen  figure,  they  have  reduced 
the  size  of  the  bricks  or  dominoes  so  gradually 
that  each  lesser  one  can  knock  down  its  neigh- 
bour a  little  heavier  than  itself,  while  the  one 
first  set  a-going  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  one  last  laid  prostrate.  But  mo- 
mentum or  force  of  some  kind  was  still 
required  in  the  first  instance;  the  first  must 
have  been  pushed  against  its  neighbour  or  the 
last  would  not  have  fallen. 

Professor  Baden  Powell,  in  his  attempt  to 
trace  the  progress  of  all  things  by  orderly 
evolution,  after  carrying  us  back  from  inhabited 
to  uninhabited  worlds,  from  thence  back  to 
molten  balls  of  fire,  and  thence  to  a  widely- 
extended  nebulous  haze  or  fire  mist,  assures  us 
that  the  said  cloud  of  fire  contained  the  ele- 
ments of  all  forms  of  existence,  "  organic  and 
vital  as  well  as  inorganic,  which,  out  of  it,  in 
some  way,  by  equally  regular  laws  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  have  been  evolved."  But 
though  he  assures  us  that  "  physical  philosophy 
always  supposes  at  least  some  elements  in 
existence,  and  cannot  investigate  or  conceive 
of  a  condition  of  things  antecedent  to  nature, 
or  the  case  of  its  actual  commencement ;"  we 
must  still  put  the  inconvenient  question,  "  and 
what  before  that  ?"  Who  made  the  fire  mist  ? 
who  produced  the  nebulous  haze  capable  in  so 
wonderful  a  manner  of  evolving  by  regular 
laws  a  universe  out  of  it  ?    We  must  fall  back 
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upon  a  God  at  last,  and  why  push  Him  off  to 
such  a  distance  P  why  not  admit  Him  at  a 
nearer  point  P  why  not  regard  Him  as  a  living 
and  a  present  God,  instead  of  "  a  great  absentee 
bound  over  in  recognizances  not  to  interfere 
with  the  works  of  His  hands  P" 

But  it  may  be  asked,  may  not  the  question 
w  and  what  before  that  P"  be  retorted  upon  us  ? 
Has  not  Holyoake  already  turned  it  back  upon 
us  by  propounding  the  inquiry,  though  perhaps 
not  in  so  simple  and  intelligible  a  manner. 
"Surely  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
universe  has  always  existed  as  that  God  has 
always  existed.  If  we  must  go  back  to  a  God 
as  the  cause  of  things  which  arc,  we  shall  have 
as  much  need  to  go  back  to  something  else  as 
the  cause  of  God.  Origin,  simple  origin,  is  as 
hard  to  conceive  of  in  one  way  as  another. 
Why  may  we  not  as  well  suppose  the  world 
exists  of  necessity  P  If  we  imagine  a  Creator 
to  account  for  how  other  things  came,  the 
question  returns  upon  us  in  another  shape, 
•  How  did  He  come  ? '  It  is  only  making  a  new 
difficulty  to  get  rid  of  the  old  one."* 

Here,  however  (and  the  same  omission  has 
been  made  by  every  atheist  whose  works  have 
come  under  my  notice),  a  most  important  item 
has  been  left  out  of  the  account. 

There  is  no  "needs  be"  that  what  is  true  of 
the  finite  is  true  also  of  the  infinite,  as  the  con- 
ditions are  not  the  same.  When  "eternal 
existence,"  or  "  necessary  existence  "  are  spoken 
of,  it  is  most  important  to  have  clear  <and 
definite  views  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word. 

•  This  is  the  subsUnco  of  Holyoake's  wgnmenf  on  this 
subject  in  his  discussion  with  Townley,  an  argument  which  I 
•B  sorry  to  say  was  not  answered. 


The  atheist  cannot  mean  by  the  word  necessity 
"  a  law  imposed  by  some  superior  power,  which 
.is  because  he  wills  it  to  be."  He  does  not 
acknowledge  that  superior  power,  or  believe  in 
such  a  dominant  and  arbitrary  will.  He  means 
strict  necessity,  unwilled,  unordained,  which  is 
because  it  cannot  but  be.  In  other  words,  for 
a  clear  definition  is  important,  he  means-— what 
is  because  it  couldn't  not  be,  could  not  other- 
wise than  be,  which  exists  of  itself,  uncaused 
save  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  existence. 

And  now  to  our  conclusion.  That  which 
exists  by  such  necessity,  must  clearly  be  eternal, 
for,  as  it  is  before  all  conditions,  the  necessity 
applies  as  much  to  one  point  of  time,  duration, 
or  eternity  as  to  another — to  every  point  as 
much  as  to  any. 

That  which  exists  by  such  necessity  must 
also  be  immense,  or  infinite  in  extent,  for  It 
applies  to  one  point  of  space  as  much  as  tft 
another,  to  every  part  as  much  as  any.  Aasl 
that  which  applies  with  equal  force  to  Sflprj 
point  of  duration  or  eternity,  and  every  pabfc 
of  space  or  infinitude,  applies  not  to  the  flails 
but  to  the  Infinite.  And  that,  therefore,  which 
exists  by  necessity — the  atheist's  own  necessity  ,|, 
— is  not  a  finite  thing  or  creature,  or  even  a 
finite  universe,  but  an  infinite  Being,  or  in 
other  words  a  God. 

There  is  no  need  therefore,  no  room  to  put 
the  question  here,  "And  what  before  thatP"  j 
We  have  gone  back  to  that  which  existed  before 
all  things.  We  have  gone  back  to  the  force 
that  pushed  the  first  brick — the  cause  of  all 
other  causes,  the  antecedent  of  all  sequences 
and  things,  and  we  have  seen  that  of  necessity 
it  must  be  an  Infinite  Being. 


OUE    SCHOOL. 


BY  THE  EEV.  J.  B.  OWEN,  M.A.,  INCUMBENT  OP  ST.  JUDE'fi,  CHELSEA. 
I.— THE    HEAD    MASTER. 


Ths  secret  charm  of  a  love  story  lies  in  every 
man's  personal  response  from  some  early 
romance  of  his  own.  The  attraction  to  school- 
boy memories  strikes  a  similar  chord,  vibrating 
to  every  one's  experience.  School  is  a  micro- 
scope of  the  world. 

Every  boy  in  it  is  an  epitome  of  the  after 
man.  Its  petty  fends  and  factions,  its  parti- 
alities and  antipathies,  its  mftnilrin  tyrannies 


and  interpositions,  its  changes  and  chances, 
prizes  and  blanks,  mean  things  and  manly 
ones,  constitute  a  parable  of  life,  conformable 
as  twigs  to  trees,  and  shadows  to  their  project- 
ing substances.  The  critical  importance  of 
early  education  dates  from  the  fact,  that  the 
plastic  season  of  youth  is  the  now  or  never  for 
fixing  the  right  direction. 
Taking  the    Christian  stand-point,   human 
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attar*  it  fallen,  and  is  therefore  in  every  case 
«e  a  false  went  at  starting.  Hence  the  true 
philosophy  of  education,  aa  the  word  implies,  is 


It  is  to  ectace,  draw  oat,  or  draw  off  the  boy, 
from  the  young  native  self  of  sin,  ignorance, 
sad  msubjection  to  the  better  self  of  taught, 
mewed,  and  disciplined  youth,  whose  character 
ad  exercised  capacity  become  hostages  for  a 
wen-ordered  manhood. 

School  k  the  matrix  where  the  man's  die  is 
euL  More  schools,  less  jails,  is  the  conclusion 
of  modem  statistics.  Christianity  adds,  more 
iwjfpon  st  school,  less  vice  and  unhappiness 

SthoBM. 

On  oil  school  was  conducted  by  a  man  of 

Ismmg  sad  a  man  of  God.    Andrew  Broomie- 

Jsv,  LUX,  waa  of  Scottish   extraction,  and 

•  "fcmdry  a  Soot"  as  ever  travelled  south  of 

m*  freed.    His  great  ability,  and  conscien- 

ssaj  industry  aa  a  teacher,  rapidly  raised  in 

avastm  town  one  of  the  largest  and  most 

tsemmJal  schools  in  the   south  of  England. 

Hk piety  graced  and  recommended  scholarship. 

His  pupils     naturally   identified   them,    and 

fctzfied  to  honour  either  for  the  other's  sake. 

As  connection  raised  young  Christianity,  like 

m  Divine  Anther    in  His   childhood,    to   a 

the   doctors.     Its  religious 

nctmed  the  school,    imported 

>  into  questions  of  discipline,  and  in- 

smsibly,  aa  an  effect  of  temperature,  accli- 

■abeed  the  young  impressionable  hearts  that 

WUiud  it.    Lads  fresh  from  erery  variety  of 

tune-rule,  or  no  rule  at  all,  chafed  under  the 

fkt  at  first,  but  its  admirable  fit  drew  them 

ato  it  involuntarily. 

Acre  were  of  course  exceptions,  as  there  are 
ftsywhere.  There  are  no  specifics  for  every 
adidy,  whether  in  schools  or  surgeries.  But 
saw  influence  reached  every  case,  and  most  of 
tssn  effectually.  Here  and  there  the  naughty 
or  the  noisy  element  found  vent  in  their  usual 
apiotions,  and  always  more  to  their  own 
damage  than  of  other  folks,  but  the  strong 
siad  checked,  where  the  true  heart  failed  to 
mMne.  Broomielaw  landed  safe  ashore  many 
sprang  drifting  craft  that  had  been  all  at  sea. 
fte  birch,  like  the  forbidden  tree,  was  only 
Med  by  the  disobedient  when  every  other 
tree  fried  to  keep  within  bounds.  If  inflicted 
stall,  it  was  in  earnest.  One  bullet  is  more 
efccUfe  than  a  volley  of  blank  cartridges. 

BroomielaVs  leading  policy  with  his  boys 
vis  potting  them  on  their  honour.  The  rule 
vitto  believe  every  boy  on  his  word  till  he  was 


detected  in  a  lie.  It  taught  the  boys  self- 
respect,  gave  every  one  a  stake  in  himself,  a 
prerogative  he  was  loath  to  part  with,  and  thus 
enlisted  them  on  the  side  of  virtue. 

The  head  master  encouraged  manliness  as  a 
part  of  morals.  He  had  no  Bpies  in  the  school, 
as  fostering  in  the  young  informers  a  spirit  of 
meanness,  and  in  the  rest  of  their  schoolmates 
aversion  and  distrust.  He  exhibited  as  much 
tact  in  what  he  would  not  see,  as  in  dealing 
with  what  he  was  obliged  to  see  and  condemn. 
His  aim  in  all  things  was  to  cultivate  a 
chivalrous  sense  of  honour  between  himself 
and  his  boys,  and  with  the  boys  between  one 
another.  He  considered  the  sense  of  honour  a 
good  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  religious 
sense,  as  it  precluded  youthful  insincerity  in 
religion,  on  the  ground  that  insincerity  in 
anything  was  disingenuous,  and  therefore  dis- 
honourable and  unmanly. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  mischief  of  any 
temptation  to  pious  pretence  in  young  Chris- 
tians, I  am  sure  Dr.  Broomielaw's  policy  was 
correct.  He  was  for  reality  in  all  things,  and 
was  himself  one  of  the  realest,  most  sterling 
men  I  have  ever  known.  Serious  in  school, 
and  church,  and  in  the  household  devotions ;  at 
other  times — off  parade,  so  to  speak — he  was 
the  simplest,  cheerfullest  old  Don,  making 
every  boy  at  home  with  him,  yet  so  as  nobody 
mistook  him  or  trespassed  on  his  condescension. 
He  didn't  actually  play  cricket  with  the  boys, 
but  he  only  excused  himself  on  the  score  of 
the  stiffness  of  age,  not  of  his  position ;  and 
looked  on  for  hours  at  the  match,  as  if  his 
interest  in  it  survived  the  power  of  a  more 
active  co-operation.  He  never  declined  arbi- 
tration in  any  disputed  points,  whether  of  that 
or  other  games,  and  heard  the  statements  on 
both  sides  with  a  gravity  and  attention  which 
obviously  recognised  the  propriety  of  the 
appeal,  and  the  importance  of  the  pleas  at 
issue.  He  wished  the  boys  to  do  everything 
in  earnest;  play,  as  well  as  work;  contending 
that  a  desultory  game  was  as  injurious  to 
mental  habit  as  desultory  reading. 

He  was  happy  in  his  family  relations,  having 
a  clever,  diligent,  judicious  wife,  who  superin- 
tended his  establishment  with  a  combined  tact 
and  tenderness  which  secured  the  domestic 
comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  conciliated  the  con- 
fidence of  their  parents.  She  was  the  school's 
best  advertisement,  next  to  the  Doctor.  His 
uniform  courtesy  to  her  before  the  boys,  was  a 
lesson  to  them,  as  well  as  justice  to  herself.  It 
early  impressed  that  sentiment  of  respect  and 
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politeness  to  the  sex  which  softens  the  manners, 
and  accustoms  youth  to  the  graceful  discharge 
of  a  duty  which  exerts  a  favourable  influence 
on  their  conviction  of  other  social  duties.  A 
bear  to  women  is  a  bore  to  men,  and  more 
brute  than  brother  to  both. 

Broomielaw's  two  sons  were  educated  in 
another  school,  that  he*  might  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  parental  partiality,  and  perhaps 
the  temptation  to  do  them  less  than  justice 
lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  doing  them 
more.  He  desired  to  separate  the  parental  from 
the  tutorial  function,  and  therefore  entrusted 
the  education  of  his  own  boys  to  other  approved 
masters,  as  other  people  entrusted  their  boys  to 
him.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  conscientious 
as  a  parent  as  he  was  as  a  master,  and  the  half- 
yearly  examination  by  which  he  tested  the  pro- 
gress of  his  sons  was  a  process  he  would  gladly 
have  seen  applied  by  his  pupils'  parents  to 
their  sons.  It  would  more  thoroughly  embark 
parents  and  masters  in  the  same  boat,  adding 
force  to  the  school  stimulants  by  the  influence 
with  which  it  was  seconded  at  home. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Broomielaw  were  most  perfect 
as  Tutor  and  Dame.  They  may  have  had,  for 
aught  I  know,  their  private  faults  and  infirmi- 
ties, but  so  long  as  these  were  kept  to  them- 
selves, what  had  the  outer  world  to  do  with 
them  ?  The  public  should  observe  the  rule,  to 
"  praise  the  bridge  which  carries  them  over." 
None  of  us  are  perfect,  except  in  bad  romances. 
In  the  sturdy  realities  of  life,  all  of  us  have  our 
share  to  forgive  and  be  forgiven. 

The  Doctor  had  one  daughter,  of  a  tall,  com- 
manding, magnificent  figure;  clever  beyond 
her  years.  Accomplished  in  all  the  arts  of 
female  education,  Nelly  Broomielaw  aspired  to 
enter  the  masculine  lists,  and  under  the  proud 
tuition  of  her  father,  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  Latin,  Greek,  and  even  Hebrew.  As 
she  grew  older  she  was  a  model  of  artless, 
innocent  decorum  (without  a  particle  of  starch, 
or  spice  of  coquetry),  to  give  a  school  of  boys 
an  elevated  idea  of  feminine  character.  She 
indirectly  helped  her  father  in  this  branch  of 
social  teaching,  and  was  herself  unconsciously 
his  object  lesson,  a  lovely  and  a  lively  diagram 
to  illustrate  the  various  phases  of  woman's 
influence  and  attraction.  Her  manner  of  ad- 
dress to  the  boys,  on  the  few  occasions  she 
came  into  conversational  contact  with  them, 
charmed  them  by  its  simple  dignity  and 
self-possession.  Her  good  sense  and  light- 
heartedness,  equally  removed  from  the  levity 
of  flirtation,  or  the  rigid  inacceasibleness  of  a  I 


polar  spinster,  made  Nelly  the  type  of  a  giii 
which  the  boys  expounded,  as  just  what  girk 
should   be,   to   their   sisters   at   home.     Her 
example,  like  the  eye  accustomed  to  good  pic- 
tures eschewing  a  daub,  raised  the  taste  of  the . 
boys  to   the   appreciation  of  the   differenced 
between  a  lady  and  a  doll.     To  crown  thej 
whole,  her  evident,  though  unostentatious  pawl 
sonal  piety  ;    her  profound,  loving  reverence  3 
of  her  father;    her  uniform  deference,  filial 
courtesy,  and  attention  to  her  mother;  and 
her  whole-hearted  affection  and  pride  in  liar 
brothers ;  so  endeared  her  to  the  inner  circle 
of  her  family,  that  the  boys  outside  reckoned 
it  their  brightest  gala  day,  when  now  and  then, 
in  their  turn,  the  Doctor  invited  them  to  coffee, 
and  an  hour's  music  and*  chat,  in  his  private 
drawing  room.    What  Nelly  said  and  did  m 
the  topic  of  discussion,  when  the  favoured 
rejoined  their  schoolmates. 

The  Doctor's  boys,  Andrew  and  Archibald 
abbreviated  in  the  home  circle,  and  adopted  it 
the  school  ditto,  as  Sandie  and  Archie,  wen; 
both  older  than  Nelly,  and  possessed  natoiil 
gifts  inferior  to  their  sister's,  though  she  neva? 
could  admit  it  was  so.  They  were  boja4 
average  talent,  but  supplemented  their  waafaf 
brilliancy  by  an  indomitable  industry  vtifc 
enabled  them  to  "  hold  their  own  "  with  shaiaer 
classmates.  Their  progress,  like  their  conduct* 
was  respectable  rather  than  splendid,  and 
tisfied  conscience  more  than  their  ambitiaa. 
The  Doctor  never  withheld  his  cordial  approval 
at  his  half-yearly  gauge  of  their  school  position*, 
He  knew  how  much  they  could  do  when  they 
did  their  best,  and  was  neither  unreasonable 
nor  unkind  enough  to  expect  more. 

Broomie's  sense  of  justice  to  his  own  boj». 
equally   applied   to   his   school.      In  genetaL  " 
education,  as  in  religious  teaching,  he  believed  y 
the  Scripture  rule  was  the   only  right  and  J 
equitable  one,  viz.,  to   consider   the  various  ■ 
degrees  of  gift,  opportunity,  and  hindrance,  ft 
whether  in  men  or  boys,  "Of  some  having.-.^ 
compassion,  making  a  difference."    Hence  him 
multiplied  his  classes  more  than  in  most  schooli,  | 
to  equalize  as  nearly  as  possible  the  abilities 
of  their  component  members,  not  to  keep  on  a 
low  standard,  but  to  afford  one,  fairly  within 
reach  of  all,  to  encourage  them  to  try  their 
utmost.    Boys  won't  try  when  the  standard  ia 
too  hopelessly  beyond  them.    By  this  policy, 
even  dull  boys  took  heart,  and  got  to  believe  at 
last  they  were  not  so  dull  as  they  thought  they 
were.    Broomielaw  never  addressed  a  boy  as  if 
he  supposed  him  stupid— would  never  allow  n 
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)  it  for  granted  lie  couldn't  work  a 
istrue  a  sentence.  He  taxed  him 
oice,  carelessness,  want  of  thought, 
88  of  preceding  lessons,  or  want  of 
or  patience  in  applying  it,  but  he 
itted  the  plea  of  mental  inability. 

say,  "Never  call  a  boy  a  fool;  it 
y  to  make  him  one.  All  are  born 
not  boobies.  Boobies  make  them- 
don't  help  them  by  recognising  the 
«pt  to  discountenance  it." 
i  school  -was  like  a  moral  manufac- 
i  every  bit  of  machinery  on  the  pre- 
nnethingr  to  do  with  the  business, 
ifke  choice  of  his  domestic  servants, 
(mfe,  entered  into  his  calculation, 
■to  implements  in  the  general  work 
xl  Mrs.  Broomielaw  selected  only 
ie  believed  to  be  of  decidedly  good 
ncter,  as  well  as  possessed  of  the 
kites  in  faithful  and  efficient  ser- 
e  maintained  a  vigilant  oversight  of 

domestic  interior  of  the  establish- 
though  the  boys  were  sometimes  too 
r her  detectionin  occasional  instances 
on  of  bedroom  regulations,  the  ser- 
5  kept  in  order.  With  a  single  ex- 
it one  of  them  was  ever  dismissed  for 
ty  of  conduct.  Those  who  left  to  be 
md  who  had  behaved  well  and  served 
,  the  doctor  publicly  dismissed  at  the 
jut,  with  words  of  commendation,  to 

*  that  the  honest  discharge  of  every 
life,  however  humble,  constituted  a 
wn  respect  and  recognition,  and  that 
ried  away  with  them  the  good  wishes 
if  and  all  the  school  for  their  health 
(tness. 

anber  servants  weeping  so  bitterly  at 
from  us  all,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
li»  refrained  from  weeping  with  them. 
*■  another  of  what  Broomielaw  called 
•ons  of  social  justice."  He  used  to  say, 
fro  quo  is  as  much  the  rule  with 
fca,  as  with  the  rest  of  us.  "Why  should 
W  it  otherwise  ?  Serve  them  well,  and 
nfl  serve  you  well.  You  will  get  what 
»*  from  them,  and  they  will  fairly  earn 
**7  get  from  you.  No  class  of  our 
'^tares  are  beneath  the  rights  of  re- 
fy    Boys,    remember    this  when  you 

*  Wads  of  families,  or  employers  of 
«  Bender  unto  all  their  dues,  and  this 
■der  others  less  liable  to  forget  what  is 

JOB." 

*  the  gifted  Nelly  was  only  sixteen,  one 


of  the  head  scholars  conceived  a  boyish  passion 
for  her,  which  she  secretly  reciprocated.  Ho 
left  for  college,  and  would  have  distinguished 
himself :  but  wasting  sickness  debilitated  his 
frame,  interrupted  his  reading,  and  at  last  ter- 
minated his  promising  career  of  usefulness. 
Nelly  was  eighteen  years  old  when  the  news 
reached  the  school.  No  intercourse  or  corre- 
spondence had  passed  between  them  since  the 
head  scholar  left  for  Cambridge.  His  homo 
was  in  a  distant  inland  county,  and  they  had 
never  met.  Consequently  the  mere  childish 
attachment  of  Nelly  to  her  distinguished 
admirer  had  naturally  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  time  and  absence ;  and  except  as  a  fine  pro- 
mising boy,  of  whose  affection  for  her  Nelly 
felt  a  girlish  pride,  she  had  almost  forgotten 
him.  But  when  the  doctor,  at  the  usual  period 
after  the  dinner  cloth  was  removed,  very  feel- 
ingly stated  the  melancholy  intelligence,  there 
were  few  dry  eyes  round  the  tables,  except 
among  the  new  •'fellows"  who  had  never 
known  him. 

"  My  dear  boys,"  said  Broomielaw,  after  he 
had  announced  the  fact,  and  his  age,  scarcely 
twenty,  "  the  early  death  of  one  so  good  and 
clever,  so  distinguished  a  gem  of  this  establish- 
ment, deeply  distresses  me.  I  loved  him  for 
his  manly  character  and  real  religious  spirit, 
and  I  was  proud  of  him  as  a  pupil  who  would 
have  done  us  honour ;  but  ho  has  been  called 
to  glorify  God  in  another  way.  I  trust  you 
and  I  are  ready  to  bow  down  in  submission  as 
well  as  sorrow,  and  say,  'Not  our  will,  but 
Thine  be  done.'  These  things  teach  us  none 
are  too  young  to  die,  and  therefore  none  can 
be  prepared  for  death  too  soon.  Repentance 
of  sin,  and  faith  in  the  Saviour,  for  which 
sacred  gifts  we  must  implore  His  Holy  Spirit 
in  earnest  prayer,  are  the  great  secrets  of  life, 
until  we  have  attained  which  we  have  lived  in 
vain.  All  we  have  learned  is  spoiled  of  its 
chief  value,  use,  and  beauty,  till  we  have  been 
taught  of  God,  so  to  '  use  this  world,  as  not 
abusing  it,  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away.'  I  should  like  a  nice  feeling  letter  of 
condolence,  such  as  your  own  hearts  may 
dictate,  to  be  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the  6th 
Form,  to  be  forwarded  with  mine  to  his  bereaved 
father.  It  may  be  some  comfort  to  him  in  his 
grief  to  know  that  others  share  it,  and  would 
willingly  relieve  him  of  a  portion  of  it  in  the 
only  way  in  their  power  to  offer." 

The  Doctor's  proposal  was  cordially  responded 
to,  and  suppressed  murmurs  of  sympathy 
passed  from  lip  to   lip.      Nelly  sat   at   her 
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father's  right  hand,  at  the  head  of  the  middle 
long  table,  and  made  no  effort  to  conceal  the 
tears  which  her  father's  words  of  eulogy  and 
affection  for  her  boyish  lover  drew  from  her. 
She  was  not  ashamed  to  weep  over  the  untimely 
end  of  one  so  young,  so  highly  gifted,  and  so 
grievously  disappointed  in  his  generous  aspi- 
rations after  literary  distinction.  The  boys 
noticed  her  tears,  and  loved  and  honoured  her 
for  them  all  the  more. 

"  The  noble  girl,"  said  a  little  fellow  just  en- 
tering his  teens — "  she's  got  a  heart,  our  Nelly. 
Ill  make  her  an  offer  next  holidays,  if  shell 
have  me."  And  so  he  did,  and  Nelly  thanked 
him  for  loving  her,  and  promised  to  love  him 
too  if  he  was  a  good  boy,  and  "  got  up  to  as 
high  a  place  when  he  was  as  old  as  the  dead." 
Then  she  kissed  him  like  a  younger  brother 
when  she  bid  him  good-bye,  and  called  him  her 
dear  little  Charlie,  and  one  of  the  best  little 
fellows  of  his  age  she  knew,  and  hoped  he 
would  keep  loyal  and  true  as  he  had  been.  So 
"  little  Charlie "  drove  off  in  the  fly  to  the 
station,  his  young  heart  swelling  with  mingled 
emotions  of  gratification  at  Nelly's  kindness, 
and  of  annoyance  at  her  treating  him  so  like  a 
child,  that  he  was  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  under- 
stand her  expressions  of  interest  in  his  welfare. 

Nelly  had  to  parry  many  a  boyish  assault 
upon  her  affections  in  a  similar  good  natured 
way :  so  that  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  boys, 
each  of  whom  considered  himself  her  special, 
if  not  exclusive,  favourite.  She  wished  to  be 
accounted,  what  she  really  wished  to  be,  an 
elder  sister  of  the  whole  school — a  kind-hearted 
IitiIt  of  connection  between  the  home  and  the 
school  element. 

Another  rule  of  Broomielaw's  establishment 
was  to  reserve  corporal  chastisement  for  moral 
offences.  Ordinary  delinquencies,  in  the  way 
of  careless  exercises,  imperfect  lessons,  habitual 
idleness  and  inattention,  were  punished  by 
confinement  to  walls  and  impositions  of  extra 
tasks  in  time  or  memory,  He  held  the  actual 
infliction  of  the  birch  to  be  an  extreme  penalty, 
too  solemn  to  let  its  impressiveness  be  frittered 
away  by  too  frequent  interpositions.  He  believed 
it  well  worth  while  to  give  boys  as  much  chance 
as  possible  to  retain  the  self-respect  which  is 
compromised  by  a  personal  chastisement. 

If  schools  are  to  attach  importance  to  a  flog- 


ging, as  they  should  do,  it  must  be  the 
of  only  grave  offences.  All  punishmenl 
aim  at  reforming  the  culprit :  hence  th 
mistake  of  the  promiscuous  administr; 
those  punishments  which  are  calculi 
degrade  a  boy  in  his  own  estimation, 
schools  don't  sufficiently  realize  this  poi 
the  general  result  on  the  boys'  mind 
render  them  callous  and  indifferent,  a 
seldom  to  resent  punishments  whic 
feel  they  scarcely  deserve.  Besides  the  i 
tion  to  sympathize  with  the  offender 
the  moral  sense  of  his  offence,  and  fori 
loyal  allegiance  to  discipline.  I  have 
boys  flogged  into  scamps,  who  might  ha 
better  trained  into  respectable  citizens. 

Dear  old  Broomie's  heart  was  too  tho: 
in  the  right  place  to  get  his  head  of  tei 
wrong  one.  He  believed  no  system  in 
of  improvement  from  the  suggestions  c 
rience,  and  was  never  above  learning,  1 
from  his  own  observation  or  that  of  otl 

Broomielaw,  in  short,  was  an  edu< 
philosopher  who  loved  his  work,  not  < 
its  profits  merely,  though  professional 
was  all  he  had  to  depend  upon,  but  h: 
was  in  it.  He  believed  he  was,  in  his 
way,  illustrating  the  inspired  encomiu 
David — by  "  serving  his  own  generat 
cording  to  the  will  of  God."  Some  n 
behind  their  age,  and  these  are  the  eloj 
the  wheels  of  progress.  Others  are  befo 
age,  and  their  speculations  may  or  nia-3 
useful.  But  the  real  men  of  immedi 
are  the  men  of  their  age,  "  serving  th 
generation  according  to  the  will  of  God" 
the  phrase.  It  exactly  defines  the  p 
philanthropist,  the  genuine  citizen,  wh 
is  a  boon  to  his  contemporaries.  T\ 
Broomielaw's  praise. 

In  looking  back  upon  his  character 
understood,  and  therefore  better  appi 
by  my  adult  retrospections  than  by  t 
perfect  impressions  of  boyhood,  I  real 
many  obligations  I  owe  to  him  for  ai 
good  that  is  in  me.  He  was  the  justest,  1 
most  judicious  friend  of  my  youth,  and  r« 
a  hundred  fold  the  capital  which  my  : 
liberality  invested  on  my  educatio 
Broomielaw's  hands,  my  father  and 
ceived  our  own  with  usury." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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WILD  DATE-PALM,  FOUND  IN  THE  SINAI  MOUNTAINS. 

nd  they  came  to  Elim,  where  wero  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm  trees." 

Exod.  xv.  27. 


Ten  miles  south-by- east  from  Howara 
ly  considered  theMarah  of  Scripture— 
ady  Gharendel,  the  largest  of  all  the 
eds  on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula. 
>ut  a  inile  in  breadth,  and  stretches 
the  nor tli -east :  the  Arabs  say  it  may 
id  throughout  the  desert,  and  that  it 
if  no  great  distance  from  El  Arish,  on 
terranean.  But  this  is  doubtful, 
ifley  is  full  of  date-trees,  tamariski, 
?  different  species,  and  tho  gharkad. 
re  is  a  copious  spring  with  a  small 
rhicli  renders  the  valley  one  of  the 
stations  on  the  route  to  Sinai.  The 
disagreeable,  and  if  kept  for  a  night 
iter-akins  it  turns  bitter  and  spoils, 
rdt  says : — 

admit  Bir  Howara  to  bo  the  Marah  of 
ten  WTady  Gharendel  u  probably  Elim  with 
and  date-trees,  on  opinion  entertained  by 


Niebuhr,  who,  however,  did  not  see  the  bitter  well  of 
Howara  on  the  road  to  Gharendel.  The  non-existence 
St  present  of  twelve  wells  at  Gharendel  must  not  be 
considered  as  evidence  against  the  just  stated  con- 
jecture ;  for  Niebuhr  says  that  his  companions  obtained 
water  here  by  digging  to  a  very  small  depth,  and  there 
was  a  great  plenty  of  it  when  I  passed ;  water,  in  fact, 
is  readily  found  by  digging  in  every  fertile  valley  in 
Arabia,  and  wells  are  thus  easily  formed,  which  are 
quickly  filled  up  again  by  the  sands." 

The  date-palm  (Phcenix  dactylifera)  is  one  of 
the  noblest  trees  that  adorn  the  solitary  waste, 
and  the  most  useful  that  man  has  converted  to 
the  purposes  of  nutriment  and  comfort.  In 
the  forest  the  eye  recognizes  the  lofty  palm, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  vegetable  creation 
lose  their  individuality  in  the  confusion  of 
varied  tints  and  forms.  The  presence  of  the 
palm  is  an  unerring  sign  of  water ;  hence  the 
weary  Israelites  found  water  where  they  found 
palm  trees. 


II. 
*G  MATERIALS  AND  IMPLEMENTS:  FROM  PAINTINGS  AT  HEROULANEUM. 

"  Made  an  ond  of  writing  tho  words  of  this  law  in  a  book." — Dsut.  xxxL  24. 


er  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
form  and  material  of  this  moat  ancient 
id  the  other  books  mentioned  in  the 
)lume,  we  shall  here  state  a  few  leading 
the  general  subject.  It  will  be  ob- 
hat  our  notice  is  limited  to  such 
writings  as  may  more  or  leas  properly 
der  the  denomination  of  "  book."  As 
not  enlarge  the  subject  by  investigating 
Dnological  priority  in  the  use  of  the 
:  substances  employed,  we  shall  find  it 
mt  to  arrange  our  brief  remarks  under 


tho  heads  of  Vegetable,  Metallic,  and  Animal 
Substances.  Moat  of  those  we  shall  notice,  or 
probably  all,  were,  in  due  order  of  time,  known 
to  the  Jews,  as  we  either  learn  positively  from 
Scripture,  or  else  may,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
infer  from  their  connections  with  other  nations. 

I.— VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES. 

1.  Wood. — Inscriptions  on  wood  are  very 
ancient.  Tablets  of  wood  were  very  early  in 
use,  and  seem  to  have  been  generally  employed 
much  in  the  same  way  as  slates  among  our- 


ilkd  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  last  mouth  to  tho  New  Edition  of  The  Illustrated  Family  Bible,  by 
»,  D.D.F.S.A.,  just  published  by  Messrs.  Sangster  and  Co.,  3G,  Paternoster  Row.  Wo  intimated  that  we  should 
•  to  this  truly  unriralled  work.  We  might,  in  the  strongest  terms,  add  our  testimony  to  the  many  already 
a  ralue :  but  we  hare  thought  tho  but  testimony  would  be  two  or  three  quotations  from  the  notes  themselves, 
id  by  specimens  of  tho  illustrations.  These  will  speak  for  themselves.  Tho  two  volumes  contain  2,800  pages 
i  more  than  800  engravings  after  tho  great  masters,  from,  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  other  sources :  and  this 
on  is  enlarged  with  a  series  of  introductions  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Birks,  H.A.  The  price  is  a  marvel  even  amongst 
i  of  the  cheap  press.    It  seems  incredible  that  the  work  can  be  sold  for  051  ovurai* 
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that  is,  for  temporary  writing  (see 
Numbers  v.  23).  Sometimes  they  were  single, 
but  frequently  from  two  to  five  or  more  leaves 
were  done  up  into  a  sort  of  book,  something 
like  our  slate-books.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
usually  coated  the  boards  with  wax,  on  which 


spreading  back  the  wax,  so  as  to  render  it : 
to  receive  other  words.  In  such  books  the 
was  in  the  middle  of  each  leaf  a  sort  of  butto 
to  prevent  the  pages  from  touching  each  oth 
when  closed.  But  the  greater  warmth  of  the 
climate  prevented   the  Jews  from  general 


WILD  PATE-PALM,    FOUND    IX   TIIE   8IXAI   MOUNTAINS. 


the  letters  were  traced  with  a  style  or  pen, 
commonly  of  iron,  but  also  of  gold,  silver,  brass, 
and  sometimes  ivory  or  bone.  These  instru- 
ments had  one  end  pointed,  to  trace  the  letters, 
and  the  other  broad  and  smooth,  for  the  purpose 
of  obliterating  what   had  been   written,  by 


using  wax:  they,  therefore,  wrote  on  i 
tablets  with  a  kind  of  ink,  which  could 
easily  sponged  out  when  necessary.  Sb 
tablets  of  wood  were  in  use  long  before  ti 
time  of  Homer,  who  lived  150  years  beta 
Isaiah;  and  Home  thinks  it  highly probtfc 
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that  leveral  of  the  prophets  wrote  upon  tablets 

of  wood,  or  some  similar  material.    Compare 

Iaiah  ttt.  8,  and  Hab.  ii.  2).    Such  certainly 

ill  the  M  writing-table  "  (ict**xiliop)  on  which 

Zacharias  wrote  the  name  of  his  son,  John  the 

Baptist  (Luke  L  63).    They  were  not  wholly 

ffisoaed  in  Europe  until  the  fourteenth  century, 

tad  are  still  employed  in  North  Africa,  Western 

km,  and  Greece.     The  leaveB  of  these  tablet - 

looks,  whether  of  wood,  metal,  or  ivoiy,  were 

oomnected   together    by  rings    at    the    back, 

through  which  a  rod  was  passed,  that  served  as 

itadk  to  carry  them  by. 

1  Bmk  of  Tree** — The  fine  inner  bark  of  such 


when  he  had  read  it.  The  book  of  the  law. 
written  on  parchment,  is  thus  rolled  and  thus 
read  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  at  the  present 
time.  Wc  do  not  know  that  rolls  of  bark  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  they  were  not  known  to 
the  Jews. 

3.  Leaves  of  Trees. — Pliny  thinks  that  the 
most  early  substance  for  writing  was  the  leaf 
of  the  palm-tree;  meaning,  we  presume,  the 
first  flexible  substance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
process  is  certainly  of  very  remote  antiquity, 
and  would  be  naturally  suggested  by  its  being 
perceived  how  readily  particular  leaves  received 


WHtmQ   Mi,T£tLUlS  AXD   IltrLBttSST!,   FUOM    J-AIXTnfGH  AT  HKMCCUU^™. 


font!  the  lime,  aaht  maple,  or  elm,  was  early 
"■ed  aa  a  substance  for  writing.  As  such  was 
ailed  in  Latin  liber,  this  name  came  per- 
fcaaetttly  to  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  books, 
and  W,  in  a  similar  connection,  been  adopted 
**to  memt  European  languages.  These  books, 
&e  &1]  others  of  flexible  materials,  were  rolled 
&P  to  render  them  portable,  and  to  preserve 
li  writing'.    They  were  usually  rolled  round 

*  itick  or  cylinder ;  and  if  they  were  long, 
»d  two  cylinders.  Hence  the  name  volume 
mm) — a  thing  rolled  up— which  continues 

•  be  applied  to  books  very  different,  from  rolls, 
la  using  the  roll,  the  reader  unrolled  it  to 

&e  place  he  wanted,  and  rolled  it  up  again 


and  retained  marks  made  by  a  pointed  instru- 
ment. At  this  day,  books  made  with  the 
leaves  of  different  trees  are  common  among 
the  Indian  nations,  and  apeci metis  of  these  are 
numerous  in  England,  The  palmyra  leaf  is 
that  which  is  most  generally  used,  but  others 
are  preferred  in  some  parts,  as  those  of  the 
talipot-true,  in  Ceylon,  on  account  of  its 
superior  breadth  and  thickness.  The  letters 
are  written,  or  rather  engraved,  with  a  fine- 
pointed  style,  or  sort  of  bodkin;  and  the 
writing  is  afterwards  rubbed  over  with  a  com- 
position of  oil  and  pulverized  charcoal,  which 
renders  the  characters  distinct  and  permanent, 
■k  P«j?ym&,— This  was  a  vegetable   tissue. 
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the  manufacture  of  which  originated,  and  was, 
in  a  great  degree,  peculiar  to  Egypt.  It  is 
obtained  from  a  bulrush  {Cyperiis  papyrus, 
Linn.)  which  grew  in  the  swamps  of  the  Nile  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  The  parts 
used  in  making  the  papyrus  were  the  thin 
concentric  coats  or  pellicles  that  surround  the 
triangular  stalk ;  those  nearest  the  centre  being 
the  best  and  finest.  A  layer  of  these  was  laid, 
out  lengthwise  on  a  board,  and  another  layer 
pasted  over  it  crosswise,  and  after  being 
pressed  and  dried  in  the  sun,  the  sheet  was 
completed  by  the  surface  being  polished  with 
a  shell,  or  other  hard  and  smooth  substance. 
A  number  of  these  sheets  were  glued  together 
to  form  a  roll  of  the  required  dimensions.  The 
breadth  was  determined  by  the  length  of  the 
slips  taken  from  the  plant;  but  the  length 
might  of  course  be  carried  to  almost  any 
extent.  The  largest  that  has  yet  been  found 
is  thirty  feet  long.  The  writing,  as  in  all  rolls 
of  whatever  inaterial,  is  not  across  the  length  or 
breadth  of  the  roll,  bat  in  columns,  extended 
in  the  direction  of  the  roll's  breadth,  with  a 
blank  strip  between  them.  Many  such  rolls 
have  been  found  in  Egypt,  in  mummy-cases 
and  earthen  vessels,  and  many  also  in  the 
houses  excavated  at  Herculaneum.  The  former, 
though  more  ancient,  are  better  preserved  and 
more  easily  unrolled  than  the  latter,  which 
have  suffered  from  the  action  of  heat.  The 
superiority  of  the  papyrus  to  all  other  materials 
previously  known  brought  it  speedily  into 
general  use  for  books,  among  the  western 
civilised  nations ;  and  it  must,  in  the  time  of 
the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament,  have  been 
well  known  to  the  Jews.  Indeed,  it  may  pro- 
bably enough  have  been  known  to  the  prophets; 
for  although  the  common  account  makes  the 
discovery  posterior  to  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria, this  must  be  an  error;  since  it  was 
extensively  used  and  formed  an  article  of 
export  from  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
whose  visit  to  that  country  was  more  than  a 
century  prior  to  the  foundation  of  Alexandria. 
The  rush  itself  is  distinctly  mentioned  by 
Isaiah  (xix.  7),  in  predicting  the  confusion  of 
Egypt. 

5.  Linen. — The  use  of  linen  as  a  substance 
for  writing  on  is  allowed  to  have  been  long 
prior  to  the  invention  of  papyrus.  Indeed,  it 
is  evident  that  when  men  had  invented  linen 
cloth  for  dress,  and  afterwards  began  to  feel 
the  need  of  a  flexible  and  durable  material  for 
writing,  it  would  naturally  occur  to  them  that, 
if  their  linen  could  be  so  prepared  as  to  receive 


and  retain  the  characters,  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  form  a  portable  book,  than  any 
substance  previously  known.    They  soon  found 
how  to  adapt  their  tissues  to  this  purpose  by 
priming  or  painting  them  all  over  before  they 
began  to  write,  the  writing  itself  being  ak> 
rather  painted  than  written,  for  the  inks  of1 
antiquity  were  rather  paints  than  inks,  cos* 
taining  no  mordant  to  give  them  durability- 
resembling,  in  this,  the  inks  now  used  in  tie 
East.    That  such  writing  was  known  to  tha 
ancient  Egyptians,  we  know  from  the  written 
bandages  which  are  sometimes  found  on  mum- 
mies.   Linen  books  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  Vopiscus ;  and  Livy  speaks  of  such  boob 
that  were  found  in  the  temple  of  Moneta.    The  \ 
obvious    character    of   the    resource    is  also    • 
indicated    by    the !  fact    that     the    pictorial    ' 
epistles  of  the  Mexicans  were  painted  on  a 
cotton  tissue.    The  use  of  linen  was  certainly 
known  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Moses,  tin 
priestly  robes  being  principally  of  that  material; 
and  there  are  Biblical  scholars  who  think  tins 
the  original  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  It 
rolls  of  linen.    The  question  is  certainly  sM 
to  investigation,  as  rolls  only  are  mentionttV 
a  general  sense,  without  our  being  informsUT 
what  they  were  composed.   Our  own  impresf 
certainly  is,  that  when  a  roll  (mefiUak)  m 
"  book  "  (sepher)  is  mentioned  we  are  to  tnrf 
stand  that  it  was  either  of  linen  or  of  the  sk 
of  animals — sometimes,  perhaps,  the  one,  sal 
sometimes  the  other. 

II.— METALLIC  SUBSTANCES. 

Tablets,  and  sometimes  several  tablets  formal  £ 
into  a  book,  like  the  wooden  tablets,  consisting  1 
of  plates  of  lead,  copper,  brass,  and  other  i 
metals,  were  anciently  used,  either  to  form 
leaves  on  which  the  wax  might  be  spread,  or 
else  for  the  writing  to  be  engraven  upon  them.   '■ 
The    latter    process    is    exceedingly    ancient-: 
Writing  on  lead  is  mentioned  by  Job  (xix.  24). 
Pliny  mentions  that  leaden  sheets  or  plates  wers  : 
used  for  important  public  documents.    This  we  * 
learn  also  from  other  sources;  and  brass  was  ". 
also  employed  for  inscriptions  intended  to  bs^ 
very  durable.    What  Pliny  says  on  the  general 
subject  is  instructive.    "  At  first  men  wrote  on 
the  leaves  of  the  palm,  and  the  bark  of  certain  ' 
other  trees;  but  afterwards  public  documents 
were  preserved  on  leaden  plates  or  sheets,  and 
those  of  a  private  nature  on  wax  and  linen.*1 
The  order  of  sequence  here  is  of  no  weight;  we 
cite  it  for  the  facte. 
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lantfiuicon  purchased  at  Rome,  in  1699,  an 
idest  book  entirely  composed  of  lead.  It  was 
oat  four  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide : 
d  not  only  were  the  two  pieces  that  formed 
? cover  and  the  leaves,  six  in  number,  of  lead, 
l  also  the  stick  inserted  through  the  rings  to 
Id  the  leaves  together,  as  well  as  the  hinges 
i  nails.  It  contained  Egyptian  Gnostic 
ores  and  unintelligible  writing.  Brass,  as 
it  durable,  was  used  for  the  inscriptions 
■gsed  to  last  the  longest,  such  as  treaties, 
rg,  and  alliances.  These  public  documents 
re.  however,  usually  written  on  large  tablets, 
le  style,  lor  writing  on  brass  and  other  hard 
tbstancea,  was  sometimes  tipped  with  diamond 
For.xnLl). 

IZL— ANIMAL  8UB8TANCES. 

L  fiat— The  skins  of  animals  were  in  use 
vtvBlagkmg  before  parchment  was  invented, 
i  mentions  the  barbarians  as  writing 
on  the  skins  of  goats  or  sheep; 
IDbdorofi  describes  the  ancient  Persian 
Qtdi  as  being  kept  on  the  same  substance. 
9  itcourse  waa  so  very  obvious  that  it  has 
nfled  in  most  countries.  Even  in  America 
i  bad  books  of  skins,  and  the  North 
t  Indians  bad  maps  painted  on  skins. 
nsalao  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
art  the  most  ancient  form  of  portable  writ- 
g;  and  they  have  great  probability  on  their 
•who  contend  that  the  books  of  Moses  were 
rittm  on  the  skins  of  sheep  or  goats.  The  Jews 
to,  had  most  certainly  the  art  of  preparing 
li  dyeing  skins,  for  rams'  skins  dyed  in  red 
ftkipart  of  the  covering  for  the  tabernacle. 

b  connection  with  this  fact,  the  following 
rtdars  of  a  Hebrew  MS.  roll  of  the  Penta- 
**\iow  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge, 
■**J  instructive.  The  roll  was  discovered 
7  k  Claudius  Buchanan,  in  the  record-chest 
4  the  Mack  Jews  in  Malabar,  supposed  to  be 
■fcried  from  the  first  dispersion  of  the 
*bew  nation  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  date 
J  the  manuscript  could  not  be  ascertained,  but 
•tertia  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
•■e  copies  which  their  ancestors  brought 
•fa  them  to  India.  It  is  written  on  a  roll  of 
J*  ikins,  dyed  red,  and  measures  forty-eight 
*m  length,  by  twenty-two  inches  in  breadth. 
•4  wants  Leviticus  and  the  greater  part  of 
tottonomy,  it  is  calculated  that  its  original 
(to  moat  have  been  not  less  than  ninety 
ffali  feet  In  its  present  condition  it  con- 
lof  thirty-seven  skins,  comprehending  one 
died  and  seventy  columns,  four  inches  in 
dth,  and  containing  each  from  forty  to 


fifty  lines.  It  is  in  some  places  worn  out,  and 
the  holes  have  been  sewn  up  with  pieces  of 
parchment.  (See  further  particulars  in  Home's 
account  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts  in  his  "  Intro- 
duction," vol.  iv.,  pp.  8l>— 89.) 

We  refer  to  this  remarkable  roll  merely  as 
representing  a  very  primitive  manner  of  writing 
important  documents,  without  expressing  any 
opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the  roll,  or  the  value 
of  its  text.  Dr.  Buchanan  himself  states  in 
his  "  Researches  "  (p.  236,  ninth  edition),  that 
the  "  Cabui  Jews,  who  travel  into  the  interior 
of  China,  say,  that  in  some  synagogues  the  law 
is  still  written  on  a  roll  of  leather  made  of 
goats*  skins,  dyed  red ;  not  on  vellum,  but  on 
a  soft  flexible  leather." 

2.  Parchment. — This  is  but  an  improvement, 
although  a  very  important  one,  on  the  process 
just  mentioned.  It  was  one  of  the  latest,  if  not 
the  latest  of  the  various  processes  we  have 
noticed,  although  some  assign  it  a  very  early 
date,  for  want  of  adverting  to  the  difference 
between  it  and  skins  less  artificially  prepared. 
The  improvement  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
at  Pergamos,  at  a  time  when  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia prohibited  the  exportation  of  papyrus 
from  Egypt,  with  the  view  of  obstructing  the 
formation  of  a  grand  library  which  Eumenes, 
King  of  Pergamos,  was  forming,  and  which  he 
feared  might  eclipse  his  own  great  library  at 
Alexandria.  It  is  certain  that  the  best  parch- 
ment was  made  at  Pergamos,  and  skins  thus 
prepared  were  hence  called  charta  Pergamena, 
of  which  our  parchment  is  a  corruption.  In 
Greek  they  are  sometimes  called  membrana 
{jxtpfSpav*),  under  which  name  St.  Paul  men- 
tions them  in  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  Parchment  came 
to  be  employed  for  legal,  sacred,  and  other  par- 
ticular classes  of  works ;  but  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  papyrus,  combined  with  as  much 
durability  as  could  be  required  for  the  more 
common  literary  works,  maintained  it  still  in 
general  use.  The  Jews  soon  began  to  write 
their  Scriptures  on  parchment,  of  which  the 
rolls  of  the  law  used  in  their  synagogues  are 
still  composed. 

o.  Iconj. — Tablets  and  tablet-books  of  ivory, 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  wood  and 
metals,  were  anciently  in  use,  much  as  they 
continue  to  be  among  ourselves.  They  were 
written  on  with  that  paint-like  ink  which,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  might  be  washed  off 
when  necessary.  The  Burmese  have  beautiful 
books  formed  of  ivory  sheets  stained  black,  on 
which  the  characters  are  gilt  or  enamelled, 
and  the  margins  adorned  with  gilding. 
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in. 

LEBANON. 

"  All  Lebanon,  toward  the  sun-rising,  from  Baalgad  under  Mount  Hermon  unto  the  entering  into  HunttL" 

Joshua  xiii.  d. 


The  mountains  of  Lebanon — a  portion  of 
this  range  forming  the  "  Hermon  "  of  Scripture 
—are  most  elevated  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
where  they  make  a  most  conspicuous  and 
striking  appearance,  whether  as  viewed  from 
the  western  side  or  the  eastern  plains.    They 


describes  it,  in  patches,  as  it  may  be  M 
during  summer  upon  the  tops  of  very  eleuto 
mountains,  but  investing  all  the  upper  pn 
with  that  perfect  white  and  smooth  velvettt 
appearance  which  snow  only  exhibits  wheti 
is  very  deep.    "  A  striking  spectacle,"  addi  11 


LEBANON. — CASSI'S 


VOYAGE  PITTORE6QVE  EN   8YIUE. 


appear  as  stretching  far  away  to  the  north 
and  south,  forming  the  elevated  central  nucleus 
of  all  the  mountains  of  this  region,  and  raising 
their  abrupt  and  steep  summits  in  grand 
snow-invested  masses,  high  above  the  inferior 
ridges  which  seem  to  diverge  thence,  as  from  a 
centre,  to  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  east. 

The  higher  summits  of  Anti-Libanus  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  not  as  Dr.  Clarke 


traveller,  "in  such  a  climate,  where  the  ' 
holder,  seeking  protection  from  a  burning  si 
almost  considers  the  firmament  to  be  on  fire 
The  higher  parts  of  Libanus  not  being  abc 
the  point  of  perpetual  congelation,  are  not  tl 
covered  with  perpetual  snow;  but,  as  tk 
border  on  that  point,  snow  still  remains  duri 
summer  in  the  clefts  and  fissures  which  I 
exposed  to  the  north.    We  do  not  know  tl 
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aj  traveller  has  determined  the  height  of  the 
■oit  elevated  part  of  Libanus  with  any  pre- 
anon.  Jahn,  in  his  "  Archaaologia  Biblica," 
ays  the  height  of  Anti-Libanus  is  about 
9,000  feet ;  bat  the  principal  summits  must  be 
mnch  higher  than  this,  for  some  of  them,  as  we 
hare  seen,  are  above  the  line  of  perpetual  con- 
(datum,  which  line  cannot  in  this  latitude  be 
■neb  below  11,000  feet;  consequently,  the 
Ugher  peaks  most  be  above  that  elevation,  but 
km  much  above  we  do  not  know. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  has  not  been  examined  with  much 
attention.  Burchhardt  says  of  Anti-Libanus, 
■Ita  rock  is  primitive,  calcareous,  of  a  fine 


grain ;  upon  the  highest  part  I  found  a  sandy 
slate "  ('  Syria/  p.  9).  Of  Libanus  he  nearly 
repeats  this  description,  "The  whole  of  the 
rock  is  calcareous,  and  the  surface  towards  the 
top  is  so  splintered  by  the  atmosphere  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  layers  of  slates."  He 
adds,  "I  found  a  small  petrified  shell,  and  on 
breaking  a  stone  I  picked  up  on  the  summit, 
I  discovered  another  similar  petrifaction  within 
it."  This  is  rather  important,  as  seeming  to 
show  that  the  structure  of  the  mountains  is  not 
of  primitive  but  of  either  mountain  or  transi- 
tion limestone. 

The  Cedars  of  Lebanon  furnish  many  of  the 
fine  images  of  the  Hebrew  poets. 


ANTI  OCH# — CAS3US. 


IV. 

AtfTIOCH. 
"  He  weat  down  to  Antioch."— Acts  xviu.  22. 


Thia  wag  the  great  Antioch,  the  capital  of 
Syria,  and  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from 
fife  Antioch  in  Piflidia,  It  stood  about  300  miles 
to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  23  miles  from 
pi  place  where  the  Orontea  discharges  itself 
flrto  the  Mediterranean,    The  town  was  built 


by  Seleucus  Nieator,  who  erected  into  an  in  de- 
pen  dent  monarchy  the  dominions  conquered 
by  Alexander  in  Western  Asia,  and  who  named 
it  after  his  father  Antioehus. 

Strabo's  account  of  the  city  may  be  taken  to 
represent  it  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  when 
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the  believers  in  Christ  received  the  name  of 
Christians  "first  at  Antioch,"  and  when  it 
received  repeated  visits  from  the  ardent  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  It  then  consisted  of  four 
distinct  quarters,  each  having  a  wall  of  its  own, 
and  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  common  wall. 
These  quarters  marked  the  successive  additions 
which  the  city  received  from  the  time  of 
Seleucus,  the  founder,  to  that  of  Antiochns 
Epiphanes.  He  adds,  that  the  town  was  little 
inferior  in  extent  to  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris, 
and  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Several  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  were  fond  of  spending  their 
time  at  Antioch,  as,  besides  the  recommenda- 
tions of  its  genial  and  salubrious  climate,  it 
abounded  in  all  the  conveniences,  luxuries, 
and  pleasures  of  life;  the  city  being  also 
renowned  for  its  frequent  festivals,  and  for 
the  passion  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  games 
of  the  circus  and  the  amusements  of  the 
theatre. 

Antioch  still  exists  as  a  town  of  some  note, 
although  grievously  declined  from  its  ancient 
importance.  It  now  bears  the  modified  name 
of  Antaki,  and  is  thought  (on  what  authority  is 
not  said)  to  contain  about  10,000  persons ;  in- 
cluding 150  Christian  families,  and  20  Jewish 
ones.  The  language  of  the  people  is  Turkish. 
The  town  is  seated  at  the  top  of  a  steep 
and  bare  hill,  which  terminates  the  range  of 
Jebel  Okrah,  the  Mount  Casius  of  the  ancients, 
having  before  it  a  wide  valley,  which  is  thickly 
wooded  and  highly  cultivated.  The  river  which 
flows  through  it  is  here  from  100  to  150  feet 
wide,  and  flows  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles 
an  hour.  It  was  formerly  navigated  up  to  the 
city,  and  might  again  be  made  navigable  for 
sailing-boats,  if  cleared  out  below.  It  is  now 
crossed  by  a  substantial  stone  bridge.  Tho 
houses  are  mostly  of  stone,  and  are  all  pent- 
roofed  and  covered  with  red  tiles;  many  of 
them  are  three  stories  high,  but  more  generally 
two,  and  the  upper  part  is  then  constructed  of 


wood.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  ha 
high  raised  causeway  of  flat  pavement  on 
side  for  foot-passengers,  and  a  very  na 
and  deep  path  between  for  horses,  seldom 
enough  to  admit  of  two  passing  each  01 
The  bazaars  are  mostly  open,  and  are  unusi 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  t 
as  this  is  a  mart  of  supply  for  an  extei 
tract  of  country  around  it.  All  the  artich 
demand  are  found  here  in  abundance ;  and 
manufactures  of  the  town  itself  consist  in  cc 
pottery,  cotton,  cloth,  some  silk  twist,  se^ 
tanneries,  and  saddlery. 

The  city  was  devastated  by  an  earthqual 
1822.  Pliny  Fisk,  the  American  missioi 
who  visited  it  two  years  after,  says  that  ^ 
mosques,  and  houses  were  seen  lying  pros! 
in  every  direction,  filling  the  streets  with  ri 
He  did  not  estimate  the  population  at  i 
than  four  or  five  thousand ;  and  this  is  expla 
by  his  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Madox,  who  si 
that  four  or  five  thousand  perished  by 
earthquake.  The  inhabitants  were  then  li 
in  huts  outside  the  town.  Since  that  time 
town  seems  to  have  been  restored  to  nearl 
former  condition  and  population.  The  i 
surrounding  it  are  from  thirty  to  fifty 
high,  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  flanked  with 
hundred  square  towers.  The  northern  poi 
within  the  ancient  walls  is  now  filled  with 
extensive  wood  of  gardens — chiefly  olive, : 
berry,  and  fig-trees;  and  along  the  win 
banks  of  the  river  tall  and  slender  poplars  * 
seen.  The  inhabitants  still  cherish  the  ren 
brance  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to  their  city ;  and 
remarkable  that  one  of  the  gates — that  lea 
to  Aleppo — is  still  called  by  all  classes 
Bablous,  or  the  gate  of  St  PauL  There 
some  remains  of  ancient  aqueducts  and  brid 
and  after  heavy  rains,  antique  marble  i 
ments  are  visible  in  many  parts  of  the  U 
and  gems,  coins,  cornelians,  and  rings  arc 
frequently  found. 
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"THE   SONQ  OF  SONGS." 

Theee  is  a  song  so  thrilling, 

So  far  all  songs  excelling, 
That  they  who  sing  it,  sing  it  oft  again. 

No  mortal  did  invent  it, 

But  God  by  angels  sent  it, 
So  deep  and  earnest,  yet  so  sweet  and  plain. 


The  love,  which  it  revealeth, 
All  earthly  sorrows  healeth ; 

They  flee  like  mist  before  the  break  of  < 
When,  O  my  soul,  thou  learnest 
That  song  of  songs  in  earnest, 

Thy  cares  and  troubles  all  shall  pass  a\ 
u  Lyra  Domett 
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THE    WORDS    OF    JOB. 
(8*Jobxix.23— 27.) 

1Qh,  that  my  words  were  written, 

And  printed  in  a  book ! 
Gnren  on  a  rock  unsmitten, 

Which  thunders  never  shook ; 
With  iron  pen  recorded, 

In  lines  which  vanish  never ; 
By  coming  ages  hoarded, 

Words  made  to  live  for  ever !  " 

0  Job !  thy  prayer  victorious 

Iinswered  every  day, 
htaaanhs  great  and  glorious, 

And  frfth's  exulting  lay. 
hd  tiring  millions  cherish 

lty  words  of  power  divine : 
Bbf  live — they  cannot  perish — 

Btose  burning  words  of  thine. 

down,  in  the  dreary  valley, 

Full  often  are  they  heard  ; 
And  drooping  spirits  rally, 

WHh  heavenly  courage  stirred. 
Thy  voice  sweet  comfort  giveth, 

While  victors  shout,  "  I  know 
That  my  Redeemer  liveth," 

And  conquer  every  foe. 

At  the  dark  grave-side  standing — 
That  prison-house  of  gloom, 

Where  mingled  terrors  banding, 
Affright  us  with  our  doom — 

Thy  words  of  exultation 
light  up  e'en  death's  abode, 

And  whispers  of  salvation, 
Believe  the  mourner's  load. 

le  Judge  in  pomp  descending 

To  gather  His  elect, 
Urs  falling,  and  graves  rending, 

The  dead  in  Christ  expect. 
Phen  Time  with  age  grows  hoary 

Thy  words  shall  still  remain, 
ill  Christ  comes  down  in  glory, 

In  every  heart  to  reign. 

1  words  of  life  eternal, 

When  shall  mine  eyes  behold 
he  pastures  green  and  vernal, 

The  city  of  pure  gold— 


Jesu,  Redeemer,  Brother, 

Enthroned  in  heaven's  abode — 
And  mine  eyes — not  another— 
Gaze  on  the  face  of  God  ?" 

Benn.  Gough, 
Author  of  " Lyra  Sabhatua." 

'AND  IN  JESUS   CHRIST  HIS  ONLY  SON,  OUR 
LORD." 

"  Unto  you  which  believe  He  is  precious." 
God  the  Father's  only  Son, 
Yet  with  Him  in  glory  One, 
One  in  wisdom,  one  in  might, 
Absolute  and  Infinite ! 
Jesu,  I  believe  in  Thee, 
Thou  art  Lord  and  God  to  me. 

Preacher  of  eternal  peace, 
The  Anointed  to  release, 
Unto  sinners  chained  before 
Setting  wide  the  dungeon  door : 
Jesu,  I  believe  in  Thee, 
Christ  the  Prophet  sent  to  mo. 

Low  in  deep  Gethsemane, 
Iligh  on  dreadful  Calvary, 
In  the  Gardon,  on  the  Cross, 
Making  good  our  utter  loss : 
Jesu,  I  believe  in  Thee, 
Priest  and  Sacrifice  for  me. 

Ruler  of  Thy  ransomed  race, 
And  Protector  by  Thy  grace, 
Leader  in  the  way  we  wend 
And  Rewarder  at  the  end : 
Jesu,  I  believe  in  Thee, 
Christ,  the  Kino  of  kings  to  me. 

Light  revealed  through  clouds  of  pain, 
That  the  blind  might  seo  again ; 
Love  content  in  death  to  lie, 
That  the  dead  might  never  die : 
Jesu,  I  believo  in  Thee, 
light  and  love  and  life  to  me. 

All  that  I  am  fain  to  know 
While  I  watch  and  wait  below : 
All  that  I  would  find  above, 
Length  and  depth  and  height  of  love : 
Jesu,  I  believe  in  Thee, 
Thou  art  all  in  all  to  me !         Amen. 
"  Lyra  FMelium,"    By  S.  J.  Stone,  B.  A. 
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THE  TWO  SPIRITS. 
BY  MBS.  ELLIS,  ATJTH0BE88  OP  "THE  WOMEN  OP  ENGLAND,"  ETC. 


Chapter  n. 
ftOW,  Martha,"  said  George 
Harper,  "I  wish  you  would 
tell  us  one  of  your  stories 
about  the  old  times.  Tou 
see  I  am  making  the  model 
of  a  wonderful  machine,  and 
Louisa  is  making  a  cushion  quite  as  wonderful, 
for  the  flowers  are  green,  and  the  leaves  red. 
We  have  a  long  evening  before  us,  and  we 
look  to  you  for  our  entertainment." 

"To  me,  Master  George!  Nay,  you  must 
be  making  game  of  me,  for  who  ever  expected 
entertainment  from  an  old  servant  like  me — 
especially  entertainment  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men?" 

"  Tell  us  something  grave  and  sober,  then — 
something  about  Aunt  Isabel,  and  how  she 
came  to  be  so  good.  I  suppose  she  was  born 
good — indeed,  she  must  have  been." 

"  Indeed  she  was  not,"  replied  Martha :  "  I 
can  testify  to  that,  seeing  that  I  had  her  to 
nurse  and  take  care  of  when  I  was  a  little 
thing  not  much  bigger  than  herself.  We  had 
many  a  stout  battle,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Perhaps  you  yourself  were  wrong,  Martha, 
and  she  was  right  all  the  time." 

"  Not  always,  Master  George,  though  I  don't 
deny  but  I  might  be  wrong  sometimes.  No ; 
Miss  Isabel,  if  I  may  say  so,  was  a  self-willed 
child,  like  many  others.  People  don't  come 
good  by  nature,  Master  George,  although  one 
finds  a  difference,  to  be  sure." 

It  happened  on  this  evening  that  the  older 
members  of  the  Lodge  family  had  gone  out  to 
dine,  and  were  not  expected  home  until  a  later 
hour  than  usual.  The  nurse  was  engaged  with 
the  younger  children,  and  when  all  were  asleep 
it  was  her  habit  to  sit  downstairs  with  the 
other  servants,  leaving  the  nursery  to  Martha's 
use,  on  condition  that  she  would  "  give  an  eye 
to  the  baby."  Louisa  and  her  brother,  for  the 
convenience  of  his  machine-making,  chose  to 
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occupy  the  same  room  for  the  evening 
they  were  both  fond  of  listening  to 
long  histories  of  people  and  things 
to  the  time  when  she  was  young. 

Just  at  present,   George   happened 
thinking  of  his  aunt.    Her  peaceful 
happy  tone  of  character,  her  cordial 
others,  and  genuine  enjoyment  of 
ness  from  whatever  lawful  cause  it 
afforded  a  study  of  human  nature 
connection  with  the  notion  he  had 
about  a  certain  spirit,  interested  and 
plexed  him  exceedingly. 

"How  is  it,"  he  asked  himself 
again,  "  that  some  people  take  so 
in  pulling  down,  and  others  in 
Why,  if  I  should  go  about  making 
all  the  ill-constructed  machines  in 
breaking  and  smashing  them  up  wh< 
went,  that  would  never  of  itself  bring 
any   improvement    in    machinery:   it 
never,  for  example,  bring  about  the 
tion  of  anything  so  sensible  and  clev 
which  I  am  making.    Perhaps  it  is 
with  spirits  as  Aunt  Isabel  says,  that 
invite  the  good  in  before  we  can  expert 
the  bad  out." 

Aunt  Isabel's  words  chiming  in  with 
thoughts,  which  were  busy  in  his  brain, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
nephew,  and  pondering  over  and  perpk 
himself  with  the  great  mystery  of  good 
evil,  he  had  begun  to  feel  a  great  desire  to 
more  of  the  personal  history  of   one 
present  state  of  peaceful  calm  he  was 
account  for.    Not  that  he  wanted  to  pry 
anybody's  secrets ;  he  only  wanted  to  1dm 
little  more  of  what,  to  use  his  own  wq 
"  makes  people  just  what  they  are," 

"  Could  it  be  possible,"  he  said  often  to  H 
self,  "  that  all  were  born  alike  ?  No.  It  fll 
be  difference  of  nature  which  makes  ■ 
people   so  patient  and  kind,  and  oitaH 
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id  bitter.  But  then  how  should  the 
»ple  knowP  How,  for  example, 
mt  Isabel  know  ail  about  these 
►d  and  bad,  if  she  has  never  felt  the 
£  both  within  her  own  heart  P" 
ibel  most  have  a  history  of  her  own. 
i  conviction,  George  urged  the  old 
tell  him  all  that  she  knew ;  and  she, 
ittle  fond  of  talking,  and  pleased  to 
portunity  of  exalting  her  idol,  or  in 
lof  doing  justice  to  the  virtues  of  the 
in  the*  world  whom  she  both  loved 
ad  above  all  others,  began,  not  un- 

0  tell  what  she  supposed  to  be  the 
arts  of  Aunt  Isabel's  history. 

m  to  Martha  it  must  be  stated  that 
aoed  with  a  strong  protest  against 
il  of  any  secrets  confided  to  her. 
nothing  to  tell/'  she  said,  "  of  what 
has  told  me,  and  I  would  not  tell  if 

1  that  I  may  say  will  be  out  of  my 
gathered  from  what  I  have  seen  with 
yet,  and  put  together  by  my  own 
experience  of  things.  I  have  lived 
moored  mistress  a  happy  life,  so  far 
circumstances  were  concerned,  ever 
a  girl,  and  if  you  care  to  hear  about 
±  life  ever  lived,  I  can  have  no  ob- 
;ell  you  that.  But  mind,  Master 
d  mind,  Miss  Louisa,  I  say  again  I 
rets  to  disclose.  Your  aunt  never  con- 
>  me;  she  was  not  a  lady  to  talk  about 
5  affairs  to  a  servant.  I  should  not 
rted  her  as  I  do  if  she  had.  But  one 
>ne  gathers  up  what  one  sees,  and 
things  together  notwithstanding, 
orge  ;  and  if  what  I  have  gathered 
rase  you  or  help  you  a  bit— -why,  I 
>ut  I'm  free  to  tell  that." 

t  it  will  amuse  us  very  much,"  said 

dp  us,  too,  I  have  no  doubt,"  added 

ood  woman  began  her  story. 
*e,  we  lived  in  a  very  quiet  way  at 
sage — master,  mistress,  and  three 
wo  servants,  and  myself.  You  are 
doubt,  that  the  son  who  was  the 
I  when  he  was  just  beginning  with 
i;  and  then  Miss  Marion,  she  soon 
oor  dear;  so  that  your  papa  and 
were  all  that  remained.  Your  papa, 
1  in  the  family,  went  off  early  to  a 
rt  of  the  country  to  be  with  an  uncle 
merchant  somewhere ;  so  that  Miss 
jverybody  called  her,  seemed  almost 


like  the  only  child,  and  a  precious  treasure  she 
was.  She  was  like  her  father's  right  hand  in  the 
parish;  for  Mrs.  Harper — that's  your  grand- 
mother— fell  ill,  and  for  years  was  confined  to 
the  house,  and  almost  to  her  own  room;  so 
that  Miss  Isabel  was  all  in  all,  as  she  had  a 
right  to  be.  Indeed  you  can  hardly  believe 
what  she  was  amongst  her  father's  people. 
Young  and  old  were  delighted  when  they  saw 
her  coming,  or  heard  her  voice ;  and  many  were 
the  poor  women,  and  aged  men  and  sickly 
children,  that  would  have  kissed  the  ground 
over  which  she  trod  if  they  had  dared.  But 
all  praise  of  her  goodness  she  put  away  from 
her — would  not  hear  it.  It  made  her  feel 
ashamed  and  abased,  as  she  said,  to  hear  such 
flattery  bestowed  upon  one  who  only  tried  to 
do  her  duty,  and  sadly  failed  in  that.  So  the 
people  learned  in  time  to  keep  their  feelings  to 
themselves,  for  there  was  no  more  certain 
method  of  sending  Miss  Isabel  away  than  to 
let  her  hear  her  own  praises. 

"  I  sometimes  wondered — for  you  must  know, 
I  was  not  quite  proof  against  such  things  my- 
self— I  wondered  whether  she  did  not  like  a 
bit  of  praise  heard  on  the  sly,  or  caught  up,  as 
it  were,  unawares ;  and  I  feel  almost  sure  she 
did  in  a  certain  way,  but  not  perhaps  for  what 
she  considered  as  acts  of  duty  done  to  God,  if 
I  may  say  so — I  mean  not  for  her  religious 
duties  as  such.  That  she  liked  to  hear  of  her 
praises  as  a  woman,  I  still  believe,  and  I  always 
shall,  for  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  that  would 
be,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  be  a  woman  at  all. 

"  However  that  may  be,  as  my  mistress  grew 
up,  and  her  schooling  was  finished,  and  she 
took  her  place  as  a  lady,  I  think  I  may  say  of 
her  that  she  was  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of 
the  loveliest  and  the  best.  I  don't  mean  that 
she  was  exactly  handsome ;  and  there  might  be 
them  that  danced  better,  and  sung  better,  too. 
I  don't  know  about  such  matters,  being  myself 
no  judge;  but  this  I  do  know — that  a  smile 
from  Miss  Isabel  used  to  turn  the  heads  of  the 
young  gentlemen,  and  many  a  one  there  was 
who  would  have  been  glad  if  she  would  have 
smiled  on  him  and  nobody  else. 

"  Miss  Isabel,  there  is  no  doubt,  might  have 
married  well.  It  is  true  she  never  told  me 
about  her  offers.  I  have  heard  her  say  that  no 
woman  need  have  an  offer  unless  she  likes — 
that  is,  she  can  stop  it  before  it  comes  to  a 
real  offer.  So  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  who 
offered  to  her  or  who  did  not;  only  that  as 
years  went  on  people  wondered  why  she  did 
not  marry.    I  said  she  could  never  leave  her 
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father  alone ;  for  our  poor  mistress  was  taken 
to  her  rest  at  length,  and  the  master  and  Miss 
Isabel  were  all — humanly,  all  the  poor  had  to 
look  to  in  their  distress— all  the  sick  had  to 
ask  help  of  in  their  weakness — all  the  troubled 
in  any  way  had  to  come  to  for  pity. 

"Soon  after  your  grandmother's  death 
master's  health  began  to  fail.  He  seemed  all 
at  once  to  become  like  an  old  man.  His  sight, 
too,  gave  way,  and  there  were  days  when  he 
was  totally  unfit  to  go  through  the  two  services 
on  the  Sunday.  So  he  consented  at  last  to 
have  a  curate.  The  people  would  gladly  have 
kept  him  amongst  them  without  his  preaching 
at  all.  rather  than  lose  him  altogether,  so  with 
the  help  of  this  curate,  he  managed  mostly 
once  in  the  day  to  fill  the  pulpit,  as  he  had 
done  for  so  many  years ;  and  although  his  sight 
was  very  dim,  I  suppose  he  had  the  Bible  off 
by  heart,  and  all  the  services  too,  for  he  used 
to  get  through,  we  all  thought,  as  well  as  when 
he  could  see. 

"The  curate.  Mr.  Maxwell,  came,  I  think, 
that  year  when  Mr.  Harper,  your  papa,  went 
off  to  the  Indies,  or  somewhere.  You  know  he 
was  sent  out  by  the  house  where  he  had  been 
from  a  youth,  and  he  remained  away  many 
years— five  or  six.  perhaps.  I  know  I  often 
wished  him  back  again,  for  he  was  wanted 
enough  at  home :  but  s^>  it  happens  sometimes, 
that  when  folks  art*  most  wanted  they  are 
farthest  off. 

"  But  as  I  was  saying,  the  curate  came — a 
born  gentleman,  people  said,  and  one  who  was 
likely  enough  to  have  the  living  after  master's 
death.     I  suppose  he  ra*  a  gentleman.     He 
was  tail*  and  good-Wking.  as  far  as  that  went.  ! 
and  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  speech.    I  believe  ' 
there  were  them  amongst  t>ur  people  who  might  » 
have  been  persuaded  by  him  that  black  was  '' 
white:  but  not  me.     I  don't  mean  to  say  he  ] 
ever  did  persuade  them  to  anything  but  what 
was  right  and  proper  and  good  for  them,  body 
and  souL     Oh.  no ;  there  was  a  wonderful  deal 
of  good  done  after  he  came  into  the  parish 
— Miss  Isabel  helping,  mind  that.    Yes.  indeed. 
!T.ss  Isabel  K-!pod  in  the  schools,  helved  in  the 
c»:  :tag?*.  helped  to  ge:  pe:  pie  to  e^nie  to  ehur*  b . 
he-ped  in  visiting  the  sick,  helped  ir.  mee: in gs. 
and  charities,  and  in  d->:ng  all  those  gvvl  work? 
taai  keep  the  people  together,  and  make  them 
decent  and  respectable.  I 

*&-.  they  worked  on  continually  together,  : 
always  engaged  in  what  was  right  and  good.  . 
jloA  a  happier  woman  than  my  young  mistress  j 
rrew  to  be  von  would  not  have  found  in  all  the  ' 


country  round.  Doing  good,  yon  kmr 
people  happy;  but  I  fancy,  too,  thai 
want  something  for  their  own  heart 
body  to  give  them  a  word  of  enoom 
sometimes,  or  perhaps,  what  is  still 
some  of  us,  somebody  that  we  can  he] 
dear  me,  I  am  talking  foolishly,  and  fo 
I  am  talking  to  children — begging  youi 
Master  George,  and  yours,  Miss  Louis 

'•  Pray  go  on,"  said  both  the  young 
"  we  are  quite  old  enough  to  understan 
say." 

"  Well,  for  a  long  time,"  Martha  oc 
*'  this  system  of  doing  good  went  on,  a 
who  did  it  had  their  reward.  The  scho 
pered,  the  poor  grew  more  decent  and 
able;  everything  prospered  except 
master's  health.  As  that  declined,  tfa 
grew  more  and  more  to  look  upon  Mr. 
as  their  pastor,  and  by  degrees  he  migl 
1x*  said  to  have  slipped  into  master's  pb 
offensively,  nor  before  the  right  tin* 
not  mean  that.  Indeed  all  was  peaces 
santness  within  the  family,  and  the 
belief  was  that  Mr.  Maxwell  was  to  ma 
Isabel,  and  succeed  to  the  living  on  her 
dea t h .  Who  would  think  anything  else! 
could  be  more  suitable  ?  I  know  that 
opinion,  and  I  believed  it  would  come 
as  much  as  I  believed  the  sun  would 
rife  a«*ain. 

*•  At  last  my  master  died,  and  Mr.  1 
as  we  had  all  expected,  came  into  his 
not  into  his  house — that  he  declined  to 
had  lived  in  comfortable  lodgings  in  the 
and  he  still  remained  there,  unwillinj 
said.  t«>  take  any  step  that  should  add 
Harper's  distress,  by  depriving  her  of 
*  Kind  hearted  gentleman!*  theneighbo 
when  they  heard  this,  and  they  praised 
to  the  skies,  for  he  was  a  general  f* 
Some  of  us.  however,  thought  we  un< 
the  ease  better  than  that,  and  that  h 
s.  v-n  take  possession  of  the  house  am 
an-1  a  rich  treasure  besides. 

**  You  m?y  suppose  now  we  all  looked 
to  n  wedding  after  :his,  and  if  fitness  ai 
o.mld  have  carried  it.  a  wedding  there  e 
w-mld  have  Ken.  and  my  sweet  mistret 
:?>w  have  b«v  n  filling  the  honoured  an 
place  which  wa?  justly  her  due—at  the 
all  the  schools,  and  societies,  sad  good 
tions  in  her  fathers  parish.  This  i 
proper  place.  It  was  what  she  was  fit 
had  been  always  used  to,  and  had  a  rig 
her  own  above  all  the  world. 
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"What  beats  me  is,  that  no  man  ever  ap- 
peared more  devoted  to  a  woman  than  Mr. 
Maxwell  did  to  Miss  Isabel.    I  used  to  think 
he  worshipped  her.    They  lived  on  the  most 
friendly  and  intimate  terms— he  continually 
going  to  her  father's  house,  always  received 
there  kindly,  and  treated  as  an  honoured  and 
welcome  guest.     Yet  such  was  the  scrupulous 
weheacy  of  my  young  mistress  that  nobody  in 
the  whole  parish  could  say  for  certain  that  he 
wisher  lover.     Her  outward  manner  towards 
him  was  more  like  that  of  a  sister  to  a  brother. 
Bat  I  have  watched  her  eyes  when  he  came 
unexpectedly,  and  I  have  seen  how  she  listened 
what  he  ikm't  come.    I  have  seen  her  mark 
hit  handkerchiefs,  and  even  darn  his  stockings 
ferine  with  her  own  beautiful  hands!    May 
the  Lad  forgive  me  if  I  hate  that  man  even 
yd.  Oh,  children,  I  believe  I  do !    Well,  you 
swjrt  mind  me.     I  am  only  a  poor,  blind, 
skml  woman,  as  you  see,  and  sometimes  we 
fvaey  things  that  are  not  real,  and  I  fancied 
that  my  young  mistress — but  never  mind !   She 
told  her  secret,  so  why  should  I  ? 
I  had  better  go  on  with  my  story.    You 
«*,  Master  George,  goodness  doesn't  come  by 
nature,  to  some  of  us  at  any  rate,  nor  yet  by 
ttample,  or  else  I  should  feel  better  than  I  do 
iboat  this  business ;  for  I  have  always  before 
■e  the   sweetest    patience    and  submission: 
tawgh  trials  and  vexations  came  thick  and 
fast,  and  many  of  them  of  that  little  fretting 
fed  that  try  what  spirit  we  are  of  more  sharply 
fen  great  afflictions.     But  as  I  said,  I  had 
Wtler  go  on  with  my  story. 
"The  funeral  was  but  just  over,  when  there 
•fcto  stay  in  the  house  with  my  mistress — 
•*  to  cheer  her  up,  I  dare  say — a  cousin, 
fc  Bruce,  a  fine,  flaunting,  airy  thing,  some 
■»«  six  years  younger  than  Miss  Isabel — 
n*h  from  a  French  boarding-school — wonder- 
frty  graceful,  and  pretty,  people  said — fair  as 
*  tower,  with  curls  that  flew  about  when  she 
to**d  her  head,  like  anything  wild ;  and  with 
■A*  merry  laugh,  that  rung  all  through  the 
tae,  though  she  had  come  to  stay  where  there 
ni  mourning.    What  did  she  care  for  that? 
«>  be  sore  she  had  never  known  the  dear  gen- 
tian who  was  gone,  being  only  related  on 
Mother  side,  but  she  need  not  have  carried 
•like  that;  and  I  know  it  grieved  Miss  Isabel 
*  We  the   house   ringing  with  noise  and 
•ighter  just  then.    Many  things  grieved  her, 
flor  dear !    She  was  a  good  deal  occupied  with 
W  other's  affairs.    There  was  trouble  about 
*fte  estate — a  disputed  claim,  or  something  of 


that  kind.  And  then  there  was  a  wild  mad- 
cap fellow,  the  brother  of  Miss  Bruce,  who 
came  to  stay  in  the  house — Harry  Bruce  they 
called  him.  They  were  relations  on  the  mother's 
side,  and  I  fancy  they  had  claim  to  some  pro- 
perty which  my  mistress  had  always  expected 
to  inherit,  and  no  doubt  ought  to  have  had. 

"But  I  have  no  patience  to  talk  of  this 
young  man  !  He  always  came  with  noise  and 
bluster,  and  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  house, 
drank  his  wine,  and  lorded  it  over  us  servants ; 
and  when  at  last  he  resolved  to  have  this 
matter  of  the  property  put  into  chancery  and 
be  settled,  he  made  an  offer  of  marriage  to  my 
mistress  in  order  no  doubt  to  secure  the  pro- 
perty to  himself,  whiohever  way  the  trial  might 
go.  So  much  I  do  know — for  Miss  Isabel  was 
roused  as  I  never  saw  her  before  nor  since,  and 
I  could  not  help  hearing,  and  I  don't  think  she 
cared  who  heard  her,  when  she  sent  him  away, 
and  forbid  him  the  house  for  ever.  But  it  tried 
her  sorely,  poor  dear !  all  things  tried  her  about 
this  time — so  much  so,  that  once  or  twice  she 
spoke  hastily  to  the  servants,  quite  unlike  her- 
self ;  and  then  she  called  us  in,  and  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  acknowledged  her  fault,  saying  how 
good  we  had  all  been  to  her  in  her  affliction, 
and  how  little  we  deserved  that  she  should  be 
impatient  with  us. 

*'I  don't  think  there  was  one  amongst  us 
but  could  have  died  for  her  just  then,  and  more 
and  more  so  as  we  saw  which  way  things  were 
going.  For  my  part,  I  thought  it  nothing  but 
fit  that  Mr.  Harper,  your  papa,  should  bo 
written  to  to  come  homo  from  foreign  parts. 
But  this  she  would  not  hear  of.  '  He  was  not 
gone  on  his  own  business,'  she  said;  'and  besides, 
the  law  matters  were  put  into  hands  that  he 
could  not  meddle  with  if  he  did  come  home.' 
'  For  herself,'  I  said.  '  No/  she  answered — and 
I  shall  never  forget  how  she  spoke,  and  looked ; 
'  The  kindest  brother  in  the  world  could  not  do 
much  for  her  just  then ;  and,  once  for  all,  she 
wished,  me  to  understand  that  she  desired 
nothing  as  much  as  to  be  left  alone.' 

"  The  little  fits  of  irritability  of  which  I  have 
spoken  soon  passed  off,  and  then  my  mistress 
became  as  you  see  her  now,  only  more  still  and 
patient  I  think,  and  oh,  so  pale !  I  thought 
we  should  lose  her,  for  I  knew  she  had  bad 
nights,  and  ate  a  mere  nothing ;  and  sometimes 
I  found  a  handkerchief  put  away  that  was  all 
wet  with  tears.  Tears  indeed  were  often  in  her 
eyes  at  that  time,  starting  suddenly  at  any  un- 
expected kindness.  So  far  we  might  approach 
her  as  to  show  her  kindness,  and  I  am  thankful 
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to  say  we  did,  but  if  wo  had  any  of  us  dared 
to  venture  further,  we  should  soon  have  found 
out  our  mistake.  No ;  we  mightjbe  as  kind  as 
we  liked,  and  she  could  be  grateful,  but  we 
must  never  be  familiar — we  all  knew  and  felt 
that. 

"  But,  dear  me !  I  have  not  told  you,  nor  do 
I  very  well  know  how  to  tell,  what  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this — what  it  was  that  flaunted  in 
her  face,  poor  dear,  and  changed  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  life  to  gall  and  bitterness.  This 
cousin,  with  her  airs  and  graces — this  Miss 
Bruce,  who  was  fit  for  nothing  but  jingling  on 
the  piano  from  morning  till  night — I  don't 
know  how  it  came  about,  but  certainly  she 
jingled  and  smiled,  and  tossed  her  curls,  and 
flirted,  and  whisked  Mr.  Maxwell's  heart  away 
in  no  time ;  and  he  who  had  known  what  it 
was  to  live  for  years  in  the  closest  intimacy  and 
affection  with  the  truest  and  deepest-feeling 
woman,  and  one  of  the  most  sensible,  too,  that 
ever  existed,  turned  round  like  a  weather  cock, 
and  fell  in  love — openly  and  avowedly  in  love — 
with  a  doll — a  figure  in  a  fancy  dress — a  mere 
sham  woman. 

"  I  will  not  say  that  my  mistress  and  Mr. 
Maxwell  were  ever  positively  engaged  to  one 
another  as  man  and  wife.  Nay,  I  once  heard 
her  say  smilingly  (though  it  was  some  years 
afterwards)  when  a  good  lady  asked  her  in  a 
joking  way  why  she  had  not  married  Mr. 
Maxwell  herself  —  I  heard  her  say,  quite 
jocosely  like,  '  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — he 
never  asked  me.' 

"However  this  might  be,  I  could  not  but 
know  the  dark  season  she  was  passing  through 
when  this  man  and  his  new  love  were  enjoying 
themselves,  and  making  merry  beneath  her 
father's  roof,  while  she  sat  beside  them,  and 
saw,  and  knew,  and  had  to  bear  it  all. 

"  But  it  was  then  that  the  great  change  came 
— the  blessed  change  that  made  her  what  she 
is.  You  see  she  was  young  then,  and  an  orphan, 
and  alone,  your  father  being  so  far  away ;  and 
besides  this,  whatever  her  trial  might  be,  it 
was  one  under  which  no  human  help  could 
serve  her.  There  could  be  no  human  help 
indeed  under  such  a  trial.  She  must  bear  it 
alone.  She  must  bear  it  silently,  because  of 
her  maidenly  name ;  she  must  bear  it  bravely, 
because  of  her  womanly  honour ;  she  must  not 
be  seen  either  to  mourn  or  weep.  And  so  she 
did  bear  it  for  days  and  weeks,  and  months  and 
years.  And  what  is  most  remarkable — is  it 
not,  Master  George? — she  never  vented  her 
feelings  in  illnatured  remarks  upon  those  who 


had  caused  her  all  that  pain,  nor  would  she 
suffer  us  to  speak  of  them  at  any  time  with 
disrespect.  She  would  listen  to  no  tales  against 
them — no  hints — no  surmises.  We  must  speak 
only  good  of  them,  or  not  speak  at  all.  And 
sometimes  when  I  could  have  set  fire  to  Miss 
Emily's  curls  with  all  my  heart,  or  tripped  up 
her  light  step  in  the  hall,  or  set  that  man  and 
her  down  to  the  crumbs  from  my  mistress's 
table  instead  of  the  good  dinner  she  would 
always  have  ready  for  them  when  they  had 
been  out  riding  or  walking,  I  had  to  put  on 
my  best  manners,  and  wait  on  them  as  meekly 
as  if  they  had  been  my  master  and  mistress, 
forsooth,  or  I  knew  the  consequence — that  I 
should  have  to  lose  my  place. 

"  No ;  whatever  my  mistress  set  herself  to ' 
do  as  a  duty  was  never  done  by  halves.    We 
must  all  go  through  with  it  as  she  did.    Baft* 
alas !  for  us,  we  had  not  all  the  same  graoa.;  l 
And  grace  indeed  I  may  call  it,  for  what  elaf£ 
could  have  borne  her  through,  without  aska^ 
help  or  pity  from  any  earthly  friend  P     IniksLi 
who  could  have  helped  her,  but  the  one  Friflil^ 
above  all  ?    He  who  knows  the  secrets  of  eretf  * 
human  heart  did  not  forsake  her  then.    HtJ, 
knew  what  her  heart  was  tried  with,  and  Hs^ 
filled  it,  I  may  truly  say,  with  all  joy  andpeaoS;; 
in  believing ;  filled  it  with  the  spirit  of  love  ^xA^ 
charity,  so  that  all  wrong  feelings  were  cast^ 
out,  and  it  ran  over  with  kindness  and  good  * 
will  towards  every  human  being. 

"  You  will  not  doubt  this  when  I  tell  you  what  \ 
followed,  and  what  wo  had  to   go  through- 
They  married,  of  course — those  two,  and  Mis*  ;r 
Isabel  was  bridesmaid,  and  she  looked  after  the " 
fitting  up  of  her  father's  house  with  all  the  n 
furniture,  while  they — those  two — went  thefe 
wedding  journey.    I  could  have  found  it  in  my  J 
heart  to  smash  all  their  new-fangled  thing*'** 
costly  and  fine  as  they  were,  and  altogether  onty 
of  place  in  the  old  house.     But  what  did  thai  f 
young  thing  know  about  fitness — fresh  from.] 
boarding-school  P   And  he,  though  a  clever  man,  j 
as  we  had  all  thought  him,  liked  nothing  betterl 
than  to  pet  and  pamper  her  as  if  she  had  beemj 
born  a  duchess,  and  was  worth  the  Indies.  And  j 
all  through  this  time  our  lips  were  sealed.  Wev 
mightn't  utter  a  disrespectful  word,  nor  laugh, 
nor  sport,  nor  stamp  a  foot.     No ;   we  must  do 
our  work,  as  she  did  hers,  sweet  soul,  going 
about  like  a  ministering  angel  of  goodness,  as 
she  was,  making  us  all  ashamed  of  ourselveSa 
and  filling  the  house  with  the  blessed  spirit 
which  she  had  received  from  her  Divine  Master, 
and  like  Him  patiently  bearing  her  cross. 
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'.  want  you  chiefly  to  observe,  my 
91,  ib  this :  that  we  might  not  one  of 
i  to  spite — we  might  not  even  sneer, 
ly  Betting-down  remarks,  nor  speak 
w  ways  and  new  things  were  not  so 
old,  or  better.  It  was  very  difficult 
ide  by  a  rule  like  hers ;  and  I  don't 
say  but  we  took  it  out  amongst 
nd  relieved  our  minds  pretty  freely 
sk  wasn't  there  to  hear.  My  heart 
lemned  me,  however,  when  I  did  so, 
not  live  so  long  with  her  example 
ithout  seeing  how  much  better  her 
ban  ours — how  much  more  in  ac- 
ith  the  words  of  that  Saviour  whom 
ski  served.  Besides,  she  had  this 
it  on  her  lips :  '  Martha,  if  there  is 
act  in  yourself  or  others  that  you 
i,  prevent  it  with  all  your  might ; 
>nly  something  that  vexes  you,  and 
d,  bear  it — accept  it  as  from  your 
tther.  Say  to  yourself,  it  is  God's 
lis  should  be  so,  and  therefore  it 
some  way  good  and  wise,  though  I 
il  it  so  myself.' 

3  had  another  saying,  which  I  have 
occasion  to  remember :  '  Martha ' 
if  you  are  suffering  ever  so  much 
other  people,  and  they  have  not 
►  hurt  you — if  they  have  only  gone 
away, intent  upon  their  own  matters, 
lain — don't  make  a  grievance  of  it, 
it  as  if  it  was  an  injury  intentionally 
u  You  may  bring  blame  upon  other 
making  such  complaints,  but  that 
you,  nor  case  your  pain.  It  will 
them ;  and  so  doing,  you  will  feel 
low,  and  spiteful.' 

ie  was  right,  poor  dear:  and  often 
when  my  heart  has  been  full  of  pain 
other  people  have  said  or  done,  I 
.  myself,  '  Did  they  really  mean  to 
were  they  aiming  at  me  at  all  ?  did 
•emember  there  was  such  a  person  in 
is  me  ?  were  they  not  rather  think - 
r  of  themselves,  and  so  perhaps  they 
it  me,  or  walked  over  me,  not  seeing 
there?'  This  has  kept  me  many  a 
making  a  simpleton  of  myself  by 
g  of  people's  behaviour  to  mo ;  for  if 
forget  we  are  there,  it  doesn't  add 
s's  dignity  to  keep  calling  out,  '  It's 
you  see  what  a  great  person  you 
rer?' 

tiildren,  this  is  only  an  old  woman's 
I  better  keep  to  my  story.    You  see 


the  house  was  getting  ready  for  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  to  return  and  take  possession,  and 
Miss  Isabel  was  ordering  and  managing  all — 
going  from  room  to  room  with  her  sweet, 
thoughtful  look,  and  seeing  that  all  was  made 
as  neat  and  as  beautiful  as  it  could  be,  until 
the  very  day  they  were  to  come  back ;  then,  in 
the  afternoon,  she  dressed  herself,  as  if  she  was 
going  to  receive  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  stood 
in  the  hall  with  the  smile  of  an  angel  on  her 
face.  When  at  last  they  came,  she  gave  the 
bride  a  kiss  of  welcome,  as  if  she  had  been  her 
sister,  and  led  her  through  the  rooms,  showing 
her  this  and  the  other,  and  saying  how  she 
hoped  she  had  been  able  to  arrange  things  to 
her  satisfaction. 

"  My  lady,  the  bride,  seemed  pleased  enough, 
as  well  she  might,  and  talked  about  my  sofa,  my 
table,  and  my  piano,  and  took  the  head  of  the 
table  at  dinner,  while  Miss  Isabel  sat  at  the 
side,  and  joined  in  the  conversation  quite 
easily  and  pleasantly,  as  it  would  have  seemed 
to  a  stranger.  Indeed  I  myself,  with  all  my 
jealous  watching,  saw  no  difference,  except  that 
she  looked  a  little  flushed,  and  ate  nothing, 
only  played  with  what  she  had  on  her  plate, 
and  made  excuses  that  she  was  accustomed  to 
dine  early ;  and  when  they  laughed  and  joked, 
and  the  bride  told  funny  tales  about  her 
journey,  I  don't  think  she  managed  to  get 
up  a  laugh  at  all.  She  made  a  sweet,  gentle 
smile  serve  all  her  purposes,  as  it  did  for 
months  after  that.  It  was  long  before  I  heard 
the  sound  of  her  pleasant  laugh  again. 

"We  were  all  ready — that  is,  my  mistress 
and  I,  were  ready  to  move  out  of  the  house  that 
same  evening.  She  was  positive  about  that — 
had  arranged  it  all  beforehand,  and  allowed 
none  of  their  persuasions  to  move  her  in  the 
least  from  this  resolution.  Somehow  you  could 
not  move  Miss  Isabel  when  she  was  firmly  set 
upon  anything,  believing  it  to  be  right.  She 
had  a  manner,  gentle  as  it  was,  that  soon  put 
an  end  to  any  attempt  to  turn  her  from  any 
purpose  that  was  settled  in  her  own  mind.  So 
we  bade  good-bye,  and  went  away  that  very 
night ;  and  glad  enough  I  was  to  get  out  of  the 
very  house,  though  I  had  lived  there  so  long. 

"  Miss  Isabel  had  chosen  for  herself  a  very 
ordinary  kind  of  place,  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  for  her  home,  to  which  all  the  old  fur- 
niture with  her  own  things  had  been  sent.  It 
had  no  old-fashioned  library,  nor  oak  parlour, 
nor  carved  staircase  like  the  Parsonage.  But. 
dear  me,  she  soon  made  it  like  a  paradise 
within ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  things  with- 
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out  constantly  vexing  me,  and  making  that 
spirit  that  yon  know  of,  Master  George,  rash 
in  and  take  possession  of  me,  I  think  I  should 
have  been  almost  too  happy  with  my  mistress 
there,  though  the  house  itself  was  only  a  poor 
kind  of  place  in  comparison  with  what  she  was 
used  to  and  born  to. 

"  The  things  that  vexed  me — and  they  did  so 
continually — were  such  as  these.  Mrs.  Maxwell, 
just  because  she  was  the  clergyman's  wife,  must 
take  the  lead  in  everything  in  the  parish,  and 
Miss  Isabel  must  fall  back  into  the  second 
place,  although  she  had  grown  up  as  it  were  to 
be  first,  and  had  been  first  so  long,  and  de- 
served to  be.  And  she  that  took  the  first  place 
knew  nothing  all  the  time  about  the  duties  put 
into  her  hands,  and  it  is  my  belief  cared 
nothing — only  for  the  dignity,  and  the  position, 
and  all  that.  I  have  seen  her  try  to  talk  to 
poor  people,  but  she  had  a  way  with  her  that 
did'nt  suit  at  all,  and  some  took  a  dislike  to  her 
at  once,  and  others  laughed  behind  her  back. 
The  best  thing  they  said  of  her  was  that  she 
was  young,  and  might  mend.  *  Mend ! '  thought 
I, '  she's  not  made  of  the  stuff  to  mend.'  But  I 
musut  talk  in  this  way.  It's  all  over  now; 
and  if  Miss  Isabel  could  bear  it,  it  behoves  me 
to  bear  it  too. 

"  And  she  did  bear  it  well — not  sullenly — not 
by  withdrawing  herself  as  if  in  a  huff,  and 
having  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  place  and 
the  people — not  by  listening  and  showing  them 
that  she  liked  to  listen  when  they  talked  about 
the  old  ways,  and  doings,  and  wished  things 
were  again  as  they  used  to  be.  No ;  she  went 
about  as  much  as  ever,  and  helped  on  with  all 
that  was  needed  to  be  done  in  the  schools,  and 
everywhere,  only  taking  a  kind  of  lower  place, 
letting  my  lady  at  the  Parsonage  have  all  the 
credit  she  could  possibly  get  laid  upon  her,  and 
herself  taking  all  the  work,  referring  con- 
tinually— I  did  wonder  how  she  could  do  that — 
referring  to  Mrs.  Maxwell's  wishes  and  opinions, 
as  well  as  to  his. 

"  Now  don't  you  think,  Master  George,  there 
must  have  been  a  good  spirit  at  work  in  the 
heart  of  your  blessed  Aunt  to  have  enabled  her 
to  do  that  P  Not  once,  nor  twice — not  when  a 
good-natured  fit  was  upon  her,  but  always ;  for 
years  and  years — so  constantly  that  nobody 
could  say  of  her  she  was  only  acting  a  part. 
Ah !  I  have  heard  her  say  times  and  often,  and 
it's  a  truth  111  stand  by,  that  it  requires  as 
much  faith  in  Christ,  and  as  much  love  and 
trust  to  keep  us  steady  in  our  Christian  course 
when  only  tried  with  what  are  called  little 


things,  as  to  carry  us  across  sea  anc 
amidst  all  those  dangers  and  difficulty 
are  told  of  in  books. 

"  And  then  she  was  so  happy  too — tl 
the  best  of  it.  Not  exactly  happy  at  f 
be  sure ;  but  as  time  passed  on  she  gre1 
so  cheerful  and  contented — it  was  a  my 8 
me.  It  was  a  maxim  often  on  her  lips  t 
should  not  offer  to  our  Lord  a  grudging  i 
'  He  who  had  died  for  us,'  she  would  say, 
deserved  that  we  should  serve  Him  chec 
And  so  her  own  life  came  in  time  to  be 
happiness,  and  things  that  would  one 
been  like  mountains  became  less  and  le 
she  was  lifted  over,  as  it  were,  across  the 
places  in  her  way,  her  patient  feet  unh 
the  rugged  stones  and  thorny  briars. 

"  It  would  do  you  no  good,  and  I  t3 
does  me  harm,  to  go  back  into  the  c< 
vexations  of  my  mistress's  daily  life.  It 
be  very  difficult  even  for  you,  as  chile 
imagine  what  some  of  them  were,  seeL 
your  Aunt  was  deprived  of  home,  and 
and  many  things  that  her  heart  had  de 
in ;  just  pushed  out  of  her  position  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  and  another  much  less 
there  in  her  stead — all  the  honour,  an< 
going  to  say,  all  the  love  given  to  her. 
won't  say  that !  for  though  there  was  oi 
that  knew  no  better,  there  were  plent; 
that  did.  To  understand  properly  o: 
spirit  she  was  of,  we  have  just  to  considc 
and  as  I  have  read  the  lesson  of  humaj 
take  it  this  is  just  about  as  trying  to  th 
as  anything  that  can  happen  to  us. 

"  Well,  now  I  have  told  you  all ;  but  i 
it  makes  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  story 
don't  find  such  things  as  these  I  guess  v 
three  volume  books  that  I  sometimes  i 
reading,  Miss  Louisa ;  and  yet  for  heart-i 
ing  matter  I  fancy  these  are  some  of  the 
that  lie  deepest  down,  and  that  make  t 
lives  of  most  of  us. 

"  But  we  will  let  them  pass,  for,  as  I  ha^ 
to  take  them  up  one  by  one  does  son: 
even  yet  fills  me  with  vexation — perhap 
feelings  even  worse  than  that ;  and  sui 
that  my  mistress,  perhaps  above  all  other 
in  the  world,  would  disapprove  of  my 
back  into  these  matters,  which  must,  I 
have  cost  her  a  good  deal  to  forget. 

"  I  have  only  one  more  great  trial  tc 
of.  After  many  years,  perhaps  as  you 
that  Chancery  business  was  decided  i 
her,  and  of  course  against  your  fathe 
The  Bruce  family  were  to  have  all.    T 
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kther  it  was  moot  likely  of  little  consequence, 

opeoally  as  I  have  heard  that  such  affairs 

mee  pot  into  Chancery  don't  often  leave  much 

nyway;  bat  to  my  mistress  it  was  all.    She 

wis,  as  she  told  me  herself,  brought  to  that 

pui  that  she  had  scarcely  a  hundred  pounds 

to  call  her  own.     '  But  what  is  money/  she 

aid.  and  smiled  all  the  time,  *  what  is  money 

compared  to  having  a  brother  such  as  mine  ?' 

Ai  wade,  too,  I  think  assisted,  and  between 

than  they  managed  to  purchase  for  her  an 

amity,  so  that  she  might  never  have  to  feel 

WnsV  cfiite  like  a  dependent  on  their  kindness. 

TV*  md  step  was  that  we  came  here  to  live, 

tot,  at  aVe  said,  if  her  brother  wished  it,  how 

•said  aW  refuse  —  especially  as  the   saving 

wsJd  be  great,  and  she  would  in  this  way  be 

able  t»  keep  op  many  of  her  charities. 

mb  jaa  see,  dear  children,  we  are  here; 

Sill  an  not  ashamed  to  tell  you  how  and  why 

at  case.    I  only  wish  I  was  more  worthy  of 

•  father's  goodness  to  myself.    I  wish 

i  more  that  I  could  do  for  the  family 

— fcr  all,  or  any  of  you !" 

4 Ok, Martha!  you  do  a  great  deal  for  us," 
atihrfh  the  young  people  at  once. 

■  Well,  you  are  very  good  to  say  so,"  replied 
Martha;  "and  if  I  watch  my  opportunity  I 
My  perhaps  do  something  in  the  time  to  come. 
it  present  I  really  think  it  would  break  my 
fast  to  be  separated  from  my  mistress.    So 


pray  bear  with  me.  I  am  not  good  like  her, 
you  see,  but  apt  to  be  hasty  in  my  temper,  and 
sadly  troubled  at  times  with  that  spirit  that 
spoils  all.  But  I  still  fancy  that  if  we  would 
only  try  to  help  one  another,  and  all  try 
together — try  as  we  might,  you  know,  with 
watching  and  prayer — I  still  fancy  we  should 
get  rid  of  this  spirit  in  time/' 

"  It  is  a  good  thing,"  said  George,  "  to  have 
found  it  out." 

"  Still  better,"  said  his  sister,  "  to  have  got 
rid  of  it  altogether." 

u Better  than  all,"  said  Martha,  "to  have 
our  hearts  so  filled  with  love  and  kindness  that 
there  is  no  room  for  it." 

"  After  all,"  observed  George,  "  Aunt  Isabel 
must  be  right,  because  she  has  tried  it  for  herself, 
and  proved  it  in  her  own  life." 

"Yes,"  said  the  faithful  servant,  "it  is  but 
little  that  mere  driving  away  can  do  in  such 
cases,  or  mere  setting  down  to  bemoan  our 
own  sins  when  committed.  I  sometimes  think 
wc  may  peck  and  scratch  at  our  own  faults  until 
we  are  all  bare,  and  sore,  and  miserable ;  and 
then  I  am  sure  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  love 
either  God  or  man.  I  don't  read  my  Bible  so. 
I  don't  find  that  our  blessed  Saviour  told  us  to 
do  anything  like  this ;  but  to  love  the  Lord  our 
God  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  strength, 
and  with  all  our  mind,  and  to  love  our  neigh- 
bours as  ourselves." 


(To  be  continued.) 

LIVES    THAT    SPEAK. 
I.— JOHN    FREDERICK    OBERLIN. 


BY  MBS.  CLARA  L.  BALFOUR. 


» the  north-east  district  of  France,  between 
**ce  and  Lorraine,  there  is  a  wild  moun- 
jwow  district  called  Ban  de  la  Roche  by  the 

^  fcoch.  and  Steinthal,  or  the  Valley  of  Stone, 
ythe  Germans.  It  derives  its  French  name 
"*»  a  castle  called  La  Roche,  round  which 
J**jfcn  or  district  extends.  As  its  name 
■|8tt,  it  is  a  rocky,  sterile  region,  and  on  the 
**toit  of  the  mountains  the  cold  is  as  intense 
*•*  Petersburgh,  and  the  winter  lasts  more 
■toieven  months ;  in  the  valleys  the  climate 
■fctider,  but  the  soil  is  stony  and  unpro- 
hfre. 
m   ftia  unpromising  region  was  completely  laid 

*%  *rie  daring  the  long  tumult  known  in  history 
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as  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  also  during  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  of  France.  The 
district  comprises  five  hamlets,  named  Foudai, 
Belmont,  Waldbach,  Bellefosse,  Zolbach.  Here, 
about  eighty  or  a  hundred  families  of  peasants 
earned  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  sterile  soil, 
which  was  so  unproductive  that  it  was  said  a 
woman  could  carry  home  in  her  apron  as  much 
hay  as  her  husband  could  mow  in  a  whole  morn- 
ing. The  inhabitants  of  this  desolate  region 
were  of  course  wretchedly  poor,  but  they  enjoyed 
one  great  privilege  over  their  fellow-subjects  in 
more  fertile  districts,  which  was,  the  permission 
to  choose  their  form  of  religion.  And  as  most 
of  the  hamlets  named  were  Lutheran  or  Pro- 
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testant,  the  inhabitants  were  at  liberty  to  wor- 
ship God  in  the  simplicity  which  the  Scriptures 
enjoin.  It  must  be  admitted  they  were  not  in 
a  condition  to  make  much  use  of  this  privilege, 
for  they  were  as  deplorably  ignorant  as  they 
were  miserably  poor.  .There  was  no  interest 
felt  in  religion,  and  no  mental  instruction  of 
any  kind.  A  wretched  cottage  was  set  apart 
for  a  school,  where  a  number  of  children  were 
crowded  together,  noisy,  wild,  and  dirty,  and 
the  only  person  employed  to  take  care  of  them 
was  some  swineherd  or  shepherd  who  might 
happen  at  the  time  to  have  no  employment  on 
the  mountains.  Often  in  the  summer  months, 
when  the  able-bodied  men  were  employed,  a 
decrepit  old  man  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
children,  and  was  dignified  with  the  name  of 
schoolmaster.  This  was  the  case  when  a 
benevolent  Lutheran  minister,  named  Stouber, 
first  visited  the  district.  He  entered  the 
wretched  hut  where  the  children  were  collected, 
and  seeing  an  old  man  lying  on  a  little  bed  in 
a  corner  of  the  apartment,  M.  Stouber  said  to 
him,  "Are  you  the  schoolmaster,  my  good 
friend?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  what  do  you  teach  the  children  P" 

"Nothing,  sir." 

"  Nothing !     How  is  that  P  " 

"Because,"  replied  the  old  man  with  sim- 
plicity, "  I  know  nothing  myself." 

"Why,  then,  were  you  instituted  school- 
master?" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  had  been  taking  care  of  the 
Waldbach  pigs  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  when  I  got  too  old  and  infirm  for  that  em- 
ployment, they  sent  me  here  to  take  care  of 
the  children." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche 
was  as  unpromising  and  deplorable  as  the 
unfruitful  region  in  which  they  lived.  The 
energy  and  benevolence  and  piety  of  one  man 
was  the  means  of  entirely  altering  both  the 
appearance  of  the  country  and  the  manners  of 
the  people.  The  name  of  this  truly  great  man 
was  John  Frederick  Oberlin. 

The  city  of  Strasbourg  was  the  birthplace  of 
Oberlin,  in  the  year  1740.  He  was  one  of  a 
family  of  nine  children,  the  offspring  of  respect- 
able and  intelligent  though  not  affluent  parents. 
The  distinguished  subject  of  our  sketch  was  a 
lovely  character  even  in  childhood,  and  well 
repaid  the  tender  care  of  a  wise  and  pious 
father  and  a  sensible  and  noble-minded  mother. 
Many  sweet  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  early 


intrepidity  and  generosity.  It  was  the  custom 
of  his  father  to  allow  him  two  pfennige  every 
week  as  pocket-money — a  sum  equal  to  an 
English  halfpenny.  Self-denial  and  prudence, 
even  in  the  management  of  this  small  sum* 
was  strikingly  displayed  by  little  Oberlin ;  he 
used  to  save  up  these  small  copper  coins,  and 
then,  when  opportunity  offered,  give  them 
away  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  needy. 

Once,  when  he  was  walking  through  the 
market-place  of  Strasbourg,  some  rude  boy* 
ran  against  a  poor  woman,  and  upset  her 
basket  of  eggs,  which  she  was  endeavouring  to 
sell.  Young  Oberlin  sternly  reproved  the  mia* 
chievous  boys,  and  then  running  home,  fetched 
his  box  of  savings,  and  gave  them  to  the  poOK 
egg  merchant.  > 

Another  time  he  saw  a  distressed-lookup 
woman  trying  to  bargain  for  a  second-hand  gM*. 
ment  which  a  clothes-dealer  in  the  market  hf^f; 
to  sell.  The  price  asked  was,  however,  mqflfr 
than  she  could  afford,  and  the  woman 
away  sorrowful.  Oberlin,  who  had 
the  scene  and  heard  the  conversation 
the  dealer  and  the  wretched-looking  female 
soon  as  he  saw  her  depart,  went  up  to  the 
and  giving  him  the  extra  money,  requested 
would  call  the  poor  woman  back  and  let 
have  the  gown. 

His  hatred  of  oppression  and  injustice 
as  great  as  his  benevolence.    Once,  when 
a  young  boy,  seeing  a  beadle  ill-use  an  ini 
beggar,    he   interfered,    and    reproached 
officer  for  his  cruelty.    The  man  threatened 
take  him  up,  but  the  neighbours,  who 
the  noble-hearted  boy,  protected  him ;  and 
was  remarked  that,  ever  after,  the  same 
when  he  met  Oberlin,  treated  him  with 
common  respect. 

A  character  so  distinguished   by  ex< 
qualities  in  childhood  promised  well  for 
attainments  in  maturity,  particularly  a 
ligion  was  very  early  made  precious  to 
and  his  conscience  was  awakened  by  the 
of  Scripture  truth.    Late  in  life,  in  one  of 
letters,  Oberlin  said,  "  During  my  infancy 
youth,  God  often  vouchsafed  to  touch  my  h< 
and  to  draw  me  to  Himself."    At  the 
twenty,  Oberlin  solemnly  dedicated  himself 
God.    He  made  a  written  statement  of 
and  a  sacred    covenant  with  his   Maker 
devote  his  time,  talents,  and  influence 
service  of  God  and  the  good  of  man. 
covenant  he  signed  with  his  name,  and 
with  many  earnest,  humble  prayers  that  g) 
might  make  and  keep  him  faithful. 
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Such  was  the  man  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
■wen,  accepted  the  pastoral  care  of  the  stony, 
barren  district  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.    When 
he  first  arrived  in  his  new  scene  of  labour,  he 
fand  that  the  people  of  the  hamlets  consti- 
tuting his  district  were  entirely  isolated  by  their 
iaseosaaible  locality.    All  communication  with 
neighbouring  towns  was  prevented  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  no  road  to  or  from  the 
arairtsin  villages.     The  only  means  of  com- 
aumcation  in  summer  was  over  the  stepping- 
atoaea  placed  across  a  river  thirty  feet  wide ; 
and  m  winter  walking  along  its  course  on  the 
ice.  In  addition  to  this  disadvantage,  and  to 
the  atony  nature  of  the  soil  before  named,  he 
famd  the  people  too  ignorant  and  too  indolent 
to  visa  6r  any  change  for  the  better.    Indeed 
it  sv  sift  difficulty  he  could  understand  the 
Manas  country  dialect  in  which  they  spoke, 
ar  sake  them  understand  his  pure  and  correct 
wok  of  expression ;  while  the  children  were 
&  such  little  savages  as  might  be  expected 
fan  each  parents,  schoolmasters,  and  habita- 
nt as  hare  been  described. 
Oberhn  was  not  the  man  to  be  cast  down  by 
fiaVaraes.    Just  in  proportion  to  the  misery 
a!  the  place  and  people  was  his  strong  desire 
to  do  them  good,  and  to  improve  their  con- 
&ml   Steadily  looking  on  the  state  of  affairs 
(Maud  him,  and  always  relying  for  help  on 
Km  who  alone  can  send  prosperity,  Oberlin 
fctermined  to  bring  all  his  knowledge  of  every 
aid  to  bear  both  upon  the  district  and  people 
rfthe  Ban  dc  la  Roche. 

His  labours,  however,  naturally  commenced 
'Withe  people,  many  of  whom  were  unwilling 
fctay  changes  should  take  place,  and  dcter- 
■*ito  resist  their  pastor  with  all  the  violence 
tfantal  and  ignorant  minds, 
lb  rouse  a  better  spirit  in  his  flock  was  his 
fetcare;  and  it  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  the 
.•fcaty  power  of  gentleness  and  forbearance, 
fc  when  Oberlin  heard  it  was  the  intention 
r»7>  |f  tome  of  his  parishioners  to  waylay  him  and 
.-.£  affict  personal  chastisement  upon  him,  lie 
t  i   ••percd  their  evil  designs  in  the  following 

On  the  Sabbath-day  he  preached  from  the 
**&  of  the  Saviour,  "  But  I  say  unto  you 
tot  je  resist  not  evil."  Many  of  the  guilty 
waters,  on  retiring,  assembled  together  at  an 
appointed  place,  laughing  among  themselves, 
*A  said,  "  How  will  he  act  when  ho  is  the 
**jeet  of  such  treatment  P"  While  they  were 
asa  talking,  Oberlin  suddenly  came  into  their 
•emWy,  and  said,  "  I  am  come  to  offer  myself 


to  your  vengeance,  and  save  you  the  mean- 
ness of  ambuscade."  Not  a  hand  was  raised 
against  him,  but  all  stole  away,  humbled  and 
abashed. 

Shortly  after,  hearing  it  was  the  intention 
of  some  young  people  (who  did  not  like  the 
habits  of  industry  their  pastor  inculcated)  to 
waylay  him  and  duck  him,  he  took  occasion  to 
preach  on  the  security  and  happiness  of  those 
who  trust  in  the  protection  of  the  Most  High. 
After  which,  he  proceeded  home  on  foot  instead 
of  on  horseback,  as  was  his  usual  practice,  and 
had  not  gone  far  when  he  saw  three  men  con- 
cealed, but  he  passed  them  with  so  calm  and 
composed  a  demeanour,  that  they  nevor  ven- 
tured to  leave  their  hiding-place  to  molest 
him. 

These  occurrences,  painful  as  they  must  have 
been  at  the  time,  were  ultimately  made  instru- 
mental in  promoting  Oberlin's  plans.  Those 
who  had  engaged  in  these  wicked  schemes 
against  him  were  ashamed  of  their  ingratitude 
and  malice,  and  being  anxious  to  regain  the 
good  opinion  they  had  forfeited,  proved  the 
sincerity  of  their  repentance  by  aiding  in  the 
works  Oberlin  proposed  executing. 

The  first  work  of  great  magnitude  was  to 
make  a  road  out  of  this  wild  mountain  district 
that  should  lead  to  the  highroad  to  Strasbourg, 
and  thus  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  people 
into  intercourse  with  others  who  were  in  a 
superior  state  of  civilization. 

Having  assembled  the  people  together,  ho 
proposed  that  they  should  blast  the  rocks,  and 
convey  a  sufficient  quantity  of  large  masses  to 
construct  a  wall  to  support  a  road  a  mile  and 
a  half  along  the  bank  of  the  river  Bruho,  and 
build  a  bridge  over  it  near  Mothau.  The 
peasants  heard  him  with  astonishment,  and 
every  one  excused  himself,  on  the  plea  of 
private  business,  from  engaging  in  the  stupen- 
dous undertaking.  In  vain  Oberlin  argued, 
and  tried  to  prove  to  them  the  advantages 
that  would  arise  from  the  plan :  his  appeals 
were  ineffectual.  At  length  he  concluded  by 
saying,  "Let  all  who  feel  the  importance  of 
my  proposition  come  and  work  with  me." 

Oberlin,  who  had  traced  the  plan  of  the  road, 
immediately  proceeded  with  a  pickaxe  on  his 
shoulder  to  the  spot  marked  out,  and  began  to 
work.  The  peasants,  stimulated  by  his  example, 
forgot  their  opposition  and  objections,  and 
began  to  work  with  him.  He  chose  for  him- 
self and  a  faithful  servant  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  places:  his  conduct  awakened 
emulation,  and  labourers  came  in,  to  whom  he 
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allotted  portions  of  the  work.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, difficulties  increased:  mountain  torrents 
had  to  be  diverted  from  their  courses ;  tools  to 
be  provided,  and  funds  raised.  At  length, 
however,  all  obstacles  vanished  before  the 
energy  and  perseverance  of  Oberlin.  The 
road  was  made,  and  the  bridge  completed, 
which  bears  to  the  present  day  the  name  of 
"  Le  Pont  de  Charite"  and  by  this  means  direct 
communication  was  opened  with  Strasbourg. 

After  this  wonderful  work  was  effected, 
Oberlin's  next  care  was  to  increase  the  means 
of  instruction  afforded  to  the  children.  In  this 
he  was  especially  assisted  by  his  amiable  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  united  about  one  year  after 
entering  on  his  pastoral  duties.  Instead  of 
one  poor  log-hut,  five  good  school-houses  were 
erected;  the  children  were  classified  according 
to  age,  and  those  of  tender  years  were  placed 
under  the  care  of.  women,  on  the  plan  which 
has  been  the  model  for  the  infant-school  system 
of  the  present  time.  Great  care  was  exercised 
by  Oberlin  in  the  choice  of  instructors.  Reli- 
gious worth  and  gentle  manners  were  parti- 
cularly insisted  on  as  indispensable  requisites. 
The  influence  of  personal  example  was  never 
more  strikingly  exemplified  than  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  Oberlin's 
active  benevolence  of  character  soon  found 
many  imitators  among  his  flock.  Three  admi- 
rable women  became  especially  celebrated  for 
their  zeal  and  humanity.  The  names  of  these 
were  Sophia  Bernard,  Catherine  Scheidecker, 
and  Maria  Schepler,  who  were  all  most  active 
in  teaching  the  young;  and  the  former  of 
whom,  though  herself  a  poor  woman,  main- 
tained and  brought  up  at  her  own  expense 
several  orphan  children — teaching  them  to  spin 
cotton,  and  other  useful  pursuits  that  enabled 
them  ultimately  to  obtain  their  own  living; 
and  also  giving  them  such  excellent  moral  and 
mental  training  that  they  became  useful  and 
intelligent  members  of  society.  These  admi- 
rable women  faithfully  performed  the  practical 
duties  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 

Oberlin  was  not  only  desirous  that  habits  of 
order  and  morality  should  be  given  to  the 
children  in  his  schools;  he  wished  their  lan- 
guage and  manners  to  be  improved:  so  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  speak  in  their  rude 
dialect,  which  resembled  the  old  French  spoken 
two  hundred  years  previously ;  instead  of  this, 
they  were  taught  pure  French,  and  encouraged 
to  be  particular  in  their  modes  of  expression. 
Many  of  them,  as  they  advanced  in  their 
studies,  were  expected   to   write   essays   on 


various  subjects.  Botany,  agricultui 
flower-drawing  were  taught  them ;  and 
judicious  plan  of  instruction,  in  the  con 
few  years,  the  habits  of  the  people  un 
a  complete  change ;  refinement  took  t 
of  rusticity,  intelligence  displaced  igi 
and  Christian  charity,  combined  with 
industry,  was  found  in  the  room  oJ 
brutality  and  stupid  indolence. 

Another  important  method  which 
adopted  to  improve  the  condition  of  tin 
was  by  teaching  them  better  methods 
culture.  In  this  effort  he,  as  usual,  det 
on  instructing  by  example;  and  sel< 
part  of  his  grounds,  the  most  unfavou 
point  of  soil,  he  made  a  plantation  of  fr 
by  digging  trenches,  and  manuring  e 
rounding  them  with  a  soil  suited  t 
though  that  had  to  be  brought  from  a  < 
He  was  successful  in  making  a  valut 
provement  in  his  own  land,  and  as  max 
peasants  passed  through  it  to  the 
labour,  they  wondered  how  it  was  that  i 
trees  grew  in  such  a  soil,  and  inquirec 
the  reason.  This  was  a  question  Ob 
joiced  to  hear.  After  directing  their  t 
to  Him  who  sends  "  the  early  and  tb 
rain,"  and  is  the  source  of  all  abund 
told  them  of  the  various  ways  by  whicl 
skill  can  triumph  over  natural  obsta< 
induced  them  to  commence  follow 
example  he  had  set,  promising  to  he 
himself  in  planting  and  grafting.  1 
succeeded  wonderfully ;  planting  and 
became  favourite  occupations ;  and  I 
means,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
of  the  country  underwent  an  entire 
Lovely  groves  of  fruit  trees,  and  rich 
grain  and  vegetables,  were  growing  i 
that,  but  a  few  years  before,  were  st 
barren  hills,  or  rocky  declivities.  Th 
of  famine,  which  had  been  the  frequent 
and  scourge  of  the  region,  were  remo 
the  people  reaped  the  reward  of  their 
in  increased  comfort  and  plenty. 

While  this  improvement  of  the  land 
the  ever-active  Oberlin  was  desirous 
proving  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  1 
came  to  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  he  fo 
people  living  in  wretched  cabins  hew 
the  rock,  or  sunk  into  the  sides  of  mo 
under  his  superintendence, comfortable 
were  erected,  with  dry,  roomy  cellars, 
of  preserving  the  winter  stock  of  potat 

He  also  had  a  depot  of  workmen's  t 
implements  of  agriculture,  bo  that  wh< 
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mt  bud  broke  his  tools,  instead  of  losing  two 
iji  in  going  to  Strasbourg,  or,  what  was 
use;  instead  of  remaining  idle  because  of 
irisg  no  money  to  purchase  others,  Oberlin 
ipsEed  their  wants  at  the  lowest  price,  giving 
csit  to  those  who  had  no  money,  but  always 
soring  the  punctual  discharge  of  the  debt, 
that  habits  of  integrity  might  be  formed, 
de  industry  and  economy  of  time  were  pro- 
sed by  the  plan. 

Asoiher  means  of  civilization  was  the  intro- 
eoon  of  useful  trades  into  the  Ban  de  la 
mbs:  he  selected  the  most  promising  of  the 
sfns,  and  sent  them  to  Strasbourg  to  learn 
■knossof  a  carpenter,  a  mason,  a  glazier,  a 
B*siignt,and  a  blacksmith.  By  these  means 
were  obtained,  who  returned  to 
▼alleys,  and  instructed  others; 
■not  only  improving  their  district,  but  also 
as/  expense,  and  keeping  the  little  money 
ssi  hamlets  circulating  among  themselves, 
sad  of  going  into  other  places  and  leaving 
s  impoverished, 
he  question  naturally  arises,  what  fortune 

Oberlin  to  enable  him  to  make  roads 
mgh  impassable  rocks,  and  to  construct 
Iges  over  dangerous  rivers ;  to  erect  schools, 
stain  children,  apprentice  youths,  lay  out 
itations,  build  cottages,  stock  warehouses, 
hlish  lending  libraries,  and  print  useful 
b?  How  vast  and  numerous  the  works 
aged  .in!  Though  circumscribed  to  one 
Kry,  they  comprehended  all  that  wiis 
led  for  physical,  moral,  mental,  and  spiritual 
Ant.  How  successful  every  plan !  Surely, 
beriin  had  wealth,  riches  were  never  better 
Bided  than  in  thus  making  "  the  desert  and 
solitary  place  glad,  and  causing  the  wilder- 
l  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.'1  Oh, 
he  been  very  rich,  all  right-minded  persons 
Id  have  concurred  to  love  and  honour  his 
nory;  but  our  admiration  is  beyond  all 
juste  expression  when  we  learn  that  his 
de  property  and  income  did  not  amount  to 
•e  than  1,000  francs  annually— about  £40  of 
money! 

hiring  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
m  distress  and  terror  fell  on  every  side, 
sriin,  in  common  with  other  clergymen,  was 
rived  of  even  this  small  salary.  From  that 
e  he  renounced  all  'legal  claim  upon  his 
pie,  and  depended  solely  on  their  voluntary 
bributions.  All  he  required  of  them  was 
t  they  should  show  their  gratitude  to  God, 

love  to  himself,  by  giving  according  to 
r  means.    The  result  proved  that  Oberlin 


had  inculcated  a  liberal  spirit,  along  with  other 
good  qualities,  among  his  flock,  for  they  cheer- 
fully contributed  from  their  humble  means; 
and  in  every  work  of  neighbourly  kindness  or 
public  benevolence,  they  were  most  munificent ; 
though  Oberlin  would  never  take  more  than  a 
sum  just  sufficient  for  his  absolute  necessities. 

It  was  by  dint  of  rigid  economy,  self-denial, 
and  personal  labour,  that  the  good  Oberlin 
effected  all  his  plans.  Bread,  milk,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  dressed  in  the  simplest  manner, 
constituted  the  chief,  and  often  the  only 
supplies  of  his  table ;  while  in  dress,  and  every 
kind  of  personal  expense,  he  was  most  mode- 
rate; no  superfluous  luxury  was  allowed  to 
take  from  the  funds  he  delighted  to  employ  in 
plans  of  benevolence.  Oberlin  was  a  bright 
example  that  economy  is  the  best  foundation 
for  generosity. 

This  admirable  man  was  not  exempted  from 
the  sorrows  which  are  the  appointed  lot  of 
humanity.  His  sweet  wife,  who  had  entered 
so  warmly  into  his  schemes  of  usefulness,  and 
proved  herself  so  truly  a  "  helpmeet "  for  him, 
was,  after  sixteen  years  of  happy  intercourse, 
removed  by  death  at  an  age  when  her  young 
family  most  required  her.  This  affliction  nearly 
overwhelmed  Oberlin;  but  he  was  not  left 
comfortless;  the  heavenly  Father,  whom  he 
loved  and  served,  sustained  him,  and  raised  up 
a  humble  but  invaluable  friend,  who  became  a 
mother  to  his  motherless  children.  This  was 
Louisa  Scheplcr,  who  entered  his  dwelling  as 
housekeeper,  but  shortly  after  refused  to  take 
wages,  entreating  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
family.  Her  letter  to  her  beloved  pastor,  con- 
taining this  request,  is  a  most  affecting  proof 
of  her  disinterested  friendship.  In  it  she  says, 
"  Do  not,  I  entreat,  give  me  any  more  wages ; 
for  as  you  treat  me  as  your  child  in  every  other 
respect,  I  earnestly  wish  you  to  do  so  in  this 
particular  also.  little  is  needful  for  the 
support  of  my  body.  My  shoes,  and  stockings, 
and  sabots  will  cost  something ;  when  I  want 
them,  I  can  ask  you  for  them,  as  a  child  applies 
to  its  father. 

"  Oh,  I  entreat  you  to  grant  me  this  favour, 
and  condescend  to  regard  me  as  your  most 
tenderly  attached  daughter.'* 

This  affectionate  request  was  acceded  to,  and 
Louisa  was  ever  afterwards  considered  as  one 
of  Oberlin  s  children. 

His  family  consisted  of  three  sons  and  four 
daughters,  all  of  whom  were  brought  up  under 
the  paternal  roof.  Frederick,  the  eldest  son,  a 
fine,  intelligent  young  man,  joined  the  army. 
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and  was  killed  in  battle  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
Henry,  the  youngest  son,  was  his  father's  active 
coadjutor  in  plans  of  benevolence,  particularly 
in  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  and  in  correspond- 
ing with  the  London  Bible  Society.  He  also,  in 
early  manhood,  was  removed  by  death.  His 
decease  was  supposed  to  have  been  accelerated 
by  the  fatigues  he  underwent  during  a  tour  in 
the  south  of  France,  which  he  undertook  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  religious  condition  of  the 
Protestant  inhabitants,  and  to  distribute  the 
Scriptures  among  them.  A  cold,  caught  while 
humanely  assisting  in  extinguishing  a  fire,  was 
thought  also  to  have  permanently  injured  his 
health.  The  death  of  this  worthy  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished father  was  deeply  lamented  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche ;  while  to 
his  afflicted  father  it  was  one  of  the  severest 
dispensations  of  Providence  that  he  could  be 
called  to  endure.  Resignation,  however,  formed 
an  essential  part  of  pastor  Oberlin's  character, 
and  though  he  felt  his  sorrows  as  a  man  and  a 
father,  he  was  able  to  bear  them  as  a  Chris- 
tian. 

During  the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche  was  preserved  in  tranquil- 
lity ;  and  Oberlin  had  the  comfort  of  receiving 
many  distressed  fugitives,  and  ministering  to 
their  necessities.  Indeed  his  acts  of  private 
benevolence  were  as  constant  as  his  public 
labours  for  the  good  of  others. 

He  had  many  opportunities  of  greatly  better- 
ing his  worldly  circumstances  if  he  would  have 
left  his  people.  He  proved  that  he  was  not  a 
hireling,  but  a  disinterested  friend,  by  reso- 
lutely refusing  all  offers  of  removal,  no  matter 
how  advantageous,  and  continuing  year  after 
year  to  live  for,  and  labour  with,  the  people  of 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche.    He  used  to  say, 

"  God  has  confided  this  flock  to  my  care, 
and  why  should  I  abandon  it  ?  Where  could 
I  find  better  parishioners  or  more  grateful 
hearts  ?  " 

At  length,  full  of  years  and  honours,  beloved 
and  respected  by  all,  his  fame  having  spread 
throughout  Europe,  his  valuable  life  drew  to  a 
close.  After  nearly  sixty  years'  faithful  minis- 
trations, he  laid  down  his  charge  and  his  life 
together,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  fifty-ninth  of  his  pastorate.  He  died 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  maintaining  the 
sweet  serenity  of  his  temper  unruffled  through - 
his  illness :  giving  humane  directions  respecting 
his  beloved  flock,  and  fatherly  admonitions  to 
his  children — among  whom  the  adopted  one, 
the  faithful  Louisa,  was  not  forgotten.  He  gave 


particular  charge  that  she  should  be  take 
of:  a  charge  faithfully  kept,  for  one 
children,  speaking  of  her,  said,  "  As  loi 
descendant  of  Oberlin  survives  she  shal 
want." 

Such  were  the  labours  and  life  of  tl 
pastor  Oberlin.  He  found  a  moral  wild 
and  left  it  a  well-watered  garden ;  the  8 
instruction  judiciously  sown  in  the  y 
mind  took  root  and  flourished  abundant 
found  a  stony  desert,  and  left  it  rich  in 
trees  and  fruitful  fields;  while  arts, 
factures,  domestic  comfort,  social  ordt 
what  was  far  better,  religion  and  pietjj 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche  celebrated  thrc 
Europe. 

His  character  possessed  all  the  true  el 
of  greatness  —  humility,  courtesy,  m 
decision,  firmness,  activity.  Perhaps  tl 
secret  of  his  success  as  a  reformer  was 
always  taught  by  example.  All  he  wis 
people  to  perform  he  practised  rigidly  1 
A  lady  who  knew  him  late  in  life,  said, " 
knew  the  grace  of  courtesy  so  complete!; 
plified  in  any  one  as  in  pastor  Oberlin. 
refinement  of  his  manners  softened  into 
ness  the  peasantry  by  whom  he  wi 
rounded,  while  his  benevolence  won  tl 
fection,  and  his  industry  and  ingenuity 
their  emulation  and  dispelled  theii 
ranee. 

Contrasted  with  the  moral  triumphi 
Oberlin,  how  contemptible  are  the 
deeds  of  warriors,  who  find  a  fertile  regi 
lay  it  waste  with  fire  and  slaughter,  ax 
talk  of  their  labours  and  boast  of  their  t 
Oberlin  had  the  real  glory  of  transi 
the  barren  rock  and  stony  valley  into 
fields,  and  making  a  rude,  ignorant,  ii 
miserable  peasantry  courteous,  intellig 
dustrious,  pious,  and  happy. 

The  fine  character  drawn  by  the  poc 
of  "  The  Man  of  Ross,"  seems,  in  some 
exactly  to  suit  Oberlin : — 

"  Who  huug  with  woods  yon  mountain's  slot 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flo- 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  ] 
Health  to  the  sick  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whoso  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady 
Whoso  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 
Who  taught  that  hcaven-dircctcd  spire  to  r 
*  The  Man  of  Ross,'  each  lisping  babe  rcplit 
llim,  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  re 
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INDIA    AND    THE    HINDOOS. 
I.— GEOGRAPHY  ANTD  HISTORY. 


T  is  a  fact  so  uniform  and  cha- 
racteristic that  it  may  well  be 
entitled  to  rank  as  an  histori- 
cal law,  that  whatever  city  or 
nation  has,  in  the  lapse  of  past 
ages,  held   in  its  hands  the 
commerce  and  Indian  influence, 
thi  wk)  at  nation  has  for  the  time  being  stood 
Ui  the  van  of  the  civilized  world  as  the 
aefcat  and  the  most  flourishing."* 

kffim  by  this  means  was  enriched  till  it 

JBtff  acquired  the  title  of  "  Araby  the  blest." 

Napa,  as  the  mart  of  Indian  merchandize, 

its  marble    columns  from  the  desert. 

ffn  holds  her  position  in  history  as  the  first 

\  rf  Merchant  cities  because  she  was  the  carrier, 

J  ttmgk  at  second  hand,  of  Indian  treasures. 

The  eagle  eye  of  Alexander  led  him  to  change 
|  fe  emporium  of  trade  to  the  mouth  of  the 
.  Rk,  where  Alexandria  flourished  for  gene- 
Wwns,  in  wealth  the  rival  city  of  Rome,  be- 
e  she  carried  in  her  streets  the  produce  of 
Ifc  East.  By  the  same  means  rose  and 
Ihmhed  Bagdad;  by  their  loss,  she  decayed. 
J  feting  but  the  sort  of  monopoly  which  Genoa 
[•iYenice  and  other  Italian  cities  were  able 
[  fcfltun  of  the  carriage  of  Indian  goods,  raised 
tstfrom  the  rank  of  small  towns  to  that  of 
AtfKens  of  the  West.  By  the  discovery  of 
Apjaasage  to  the  East  ty  the  Cape  of  Good 
'  Ape,  Portugal  was  raised  from  her  obscurity. 
When  this  trade  was  wrested  from  her  by  the 
Dutch  she  fell  back  [into  her  mean  position, 
and  Holland  for  a  while  blazed  forth  with 
qrfendour  from  the  East. 

The  last  nation  which  has  enjoyed  the  trea- 
rares  of  India  has  not  been  the  least  raised  in 
importance  and  splendour  by  the  gift.  India 
a  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  of  the  British 
Town.  It  contains  about  150  millions  of 
lindoos  and  Mahommedans  who  arc  subjects  of 
«r  Queen,  being  under  British  control  and 
yrotection.  Its  extent  of  territory  covers  as 
nuch  apace  on  the  globe  as  the  whole  of 
Surope,  Russia  excepted.  In  extreme  length, 
*  DniTs  India  and  India  Missions,  page  26. 


from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin,  it 
measures  between  1,800  and  1,900  miles ;  in  its 
extreme  width  about  1,500  miles.  From  it  we 
acquire  large  stores  of  wealth,  and  in  it  many 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  find  lucrative 
occupation. 

Recognizing  the  providence  of  the  God  of 
nations  in  His  gift  of  India  to  England,  wo 
cannot  doubt  that  the  intended  result  of  the  tie 
thus  formed  is  the  mutual  benefit  of  each.  As 
a  secondary  object,  we  are  to  derive  from  India 
the  lesser  good  of  temporal  power  and  wealth ; 
and  as  the  primary  object,  from  Great  Britain 
India  is  to  derive  the  greater  good  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  the*  consequent  benefits  of 
moral  and  political  advancement. 

This  consideration  of  national  responsibility 
has  influenced  us  in  selecting  "  India  and  the 
Hindoos,"  as  a  topic  for  a  series  of  papers  in 
Our  Own  Fireside.  Our  aim  will  be  not  only 
to  convey  information  to  our  readers,  but  to  in- 
crease their  interest  in  the  religious  and  social 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  mighty  empire. 

A  few  geographical  notes,  and  a  brief  glance 
at  the  history  of  India,  will  occupy  our  present 
space. 

geographical  notes. 

India  forms  the  central  and  most  important 
of  three  peninsulas,  which  terminate  on  the 
south  the  vast  continent  of  Asia.  It  is  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  water,  and  on  the  fourth  dis- 
joined from  the  high  table-land  of  Thibet 
by  the  lofty  Himalayas.  It  is  divided  into 
Northern  India,  India  Proper,  the  Deccan,  and 
Southern  India.  The  sea  coast  on  the  west 
side  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Comorin,  is  called 
by  Europeans  the  Malabar,  and  that  on  the 
east  side  the  Coramnndel. 

The  largest  rivers  arc  the  Indus,  Sutlij, 
Jumna,  Ganges,  and  Brahmapootra.  The 
Indus,  which  rises  in  Thibet,  is  noted  for  its 
length  and  variety  of  appearance.  It  flows  a 
distance  of  1,700  miles,  more  than  four  times 
the  length  of  England  from  Berwick  to  the 
Land's  End,  and  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged by  this  river  has  been  estimated  at 
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upwards  of  150,000,000  tons  annually .*  Tho 
Ganges  is  far  famed  for  the  supposed  spiritual 
virtue  of  its  waters,  especially  those  parts  of 
the  stream  which  happen  to  run  from  south  to 
north,  contrary  to  the  general  direction.  Most 
of  the  rivers  rise  in  the  Himalayas  and  fall  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  or  Arabian  Sea.  The  name 
of  Punjaub  (or  land  of  streams),  which  the 
natives  apply  to  a  small  portion  of  the  Northern 
Hindostan,  is  descriptive  of  at  least  one  half 
of  the  peninsula.  Tho  valley  of  the  Ganges  is 
the  most  extensive  and  luxuriant  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  forming  a  tract  of  400,000  square 
miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  susceptible 
of  cultivation  of  some  kind,  and  much  is  ex- 
tremely fertile. 

In  respect  to  waterfalls  India  is  unequalled. 
This  might  be  expected  from  the  loftiness  and 
rugged  character  of  tho  Himalayas  and  other 
mountain  ranges.  One  instance  must  suffice 
by  way  of  illustration  and  proof.  The  river 
Shirawati  or  Carawooty  rises  in  the  western 
Ghats,  and  falls  into  the  Arabian  Sea,  not  far 
from  Bombay.  The  bed  of  the  stream  near  the 
cataract  is  one-fourth  *of  a  mile  in  direct 
breadth,  but  the  edge  of  the  fall  is  elliptical, 
with  a  sweep  of  about  half  a  mile.  This  body  of 
water  rushes,  at  first,  for  about  three  hundred 
feet,  at  an  angle  of  45°  in  a  sheet  of  white 
foam,  and  is  then  precipitated  to  the  depth 
of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  more  into  a  black 
abyss,  with  a  noise  like  thunder.  It  has,  there- 
fore, a  depth  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
quadrupling  Niagara  in  the  depth  to  which  it 
sends  its  foaming  waters. 

Hot  springs  are  very  numerous  in  the  moun- 
tains and  river  beds.  They  are  much  frequented 
for  medicinal  purposes,  and  regarded  with  reli- 
gious reverence.  An  English  officer  speaks  of 
one  he  met  with  near  the  source  of  the  Jumna, 
the  water  of  which  was  sufficiently  warm  to  boil 
rice,  and  the  deposition  of  which  led  him  to 
suppose  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  pyrites.  Lakes  are  but  few  in  nnmber, 
and  of  very  limited  dimensions. 

The  mountain  range  of  the  Himalayas, 
or  "Seats  of  Snow,"  forming  the  northern 
boundary,  constitute  one  of  the  sublimest 
features  in  the  structure  of  our  globe.  The 
highest  peak  rises  27,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  This  cloud-capped  summit  is  esteemed 
the  chosen  residence  of  Siva,  who  in  retiring 
from  Ceylon  is  said  to  have  thrown  up  the 

*  Our  Illustration,  facing  p.  65,  cngraTcd  from  a  photograph , 
gives  a  view  of  the  Indus,  near  Khairabad,  introducing  also 
an  example  of  the  mode  in  which  Bridge*  of  Boats  are  con- 
structed oyer  the  river. 


Himalayas  as  his  place  of  retreat.  Tl 
pendous  chain  is  indented  with  "  p 
through  which  travellers,  and  at  times  \ 
journey  to  and  from  Nepaul,  on  the  sout 
and  Thibet  on  the  north,  for  commerce 
predatory  excursions.  Encircling  the  b 
plain  about  twenty  miles  broad  (called 
ryani"),  upon  which  the  waters  from 
pour  down  with  such  profusion  that  tl 
beds,  unable  to  contain  the  torrent,  o 
and  convert  the  ground  into  a  specie*  of  I 
which,  acted  upon  by  the  rays  of  a  tropi 
throws  up  a  rank  vegetation,  long  gr* 
coarse  shrubs,  dense  and  almost  impen 
In  these  gloomy  regions,  the  elephant,th 
and  rhinoceros  prowl  unmolested. 

Lining  the  coasts  of  the  Southern  pc 
are  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghats,  a 
range.  The  scenery  of  this  region, 
destitute  of  those  features  which  inv 
Himalayas  with  so  sublime  a  chara 
beautiful  and  picturesque.  Ascendi 
Western  Ghats,  at  the  height  of  eigl 
sand  feet  the  air  is  clear,  the  climate  c 
healthy,  the  fields  fertile,  and  the  t 
meets  with  the  violet,  primrose,  ba 
wild  thyme,  fern,  dog-rose,  woodbine, 
and  various  vegetables  and  fruits,  rei 
him  of  his  fatherland.  The  natives  rep 
tradition  of  the  origin  of  this  favoured 

"  Tho  god  Rama  being  in  pursuit  of  hi 
Ravena,  who  had  forcibly  carried  off  the  di? 
dess  Sita,  sped  through  tho  vaulted  heaven* 
his  sword  drawn,  ready  to  deal  the  death 
revenge.  In  tho  forgctfulness  of  his  direfa 
lo !  by  an  incautious  wavo  of  his  mighty  wei 
struck  the  moon  with  tho  point  thereof,  anc 
from  tho  faco  of  that  beautiful  orb  a  chain  oi 
mountains,  which  immediately  fell  to  tho  ear 
province  of  Coimbatoor,  and  united  the  Em 
Western  Ghats.  Henco  the  name  Chandgk 
Mountains  of  the  Moon),  which  was  sub* 
changed  by  llama  to  Neilgherri  (or  Blue  Mo 
because  ho  would  not  be  reminded  of  his  i 
mistako.'' 

In  proof  of  his  statement,  the  Coi 
will  point  out  the  place  on  the  lunar  o 
which  the  hills  fell  off! 

The  seasons  in  India,  of  course,  diffei 
from  our  own.  To  speak  of  an  Indian 
would  be  to  include  the  whole  year ;  t 
of  its  autumn  would  be  absurd,  for  i 
are  never  denuded  of  leaves ;  spring  * 
equally  unmeaning,  when  vegetation  t 
in  every  month ;  and  winter  is  unknown 
are  really  but  two  seasons— the  dry  an 
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primd  by  the  periodical  winds  called  mon- 

am   During  the  former,  vegetation  labours 

■far  a  deadly  languor,  and  the  sunlight  pene- 

tofcea  with  difficulty  the  dense  vapours  with 

aYieh  the  atmosphere  is  loaded.    Then  follow 

Ac  nms,  a  fail  of  two  or  more  weeks  without 

otemiption  being  not  at  all  uncommon,  during 

flick  inundations  from  the  bursting  of  tanks 

at*  the  overflowing  of  streams  frequently  level 

to  the  earth  the  mud  hut  of  the  distressed 

jafae,  and  drown  his  flocks  beneath  their 

niDmg  wares. 

The  heat  of  the  Indian  climate  is  very  great, 
aaA  oKtainiy  not  overstated.  A  modern  au- 
thor «Ma  these  equatorial  regions,  says,  with 
and  truth : — 


"fifcaViery  well  for  any  one  to  ait  by  his  fireside  in 

(Mhjmd,  ind  imagine  and  talk  about  the  '  sunny 

est'aMStreminently  splendid,  and  to  bo  coveted; 

W  jf  at  ever  has  the  opportunity  of  being  conveyed 

aiadky  (palanquin)  about  2  p.m.,  on  any  day  in 

44  from  Fort  St.  William  to  Government-house 

mi  tick,  he  will  never  after  repine,  though  doomed 

at  ifer  to  remain  in  that  climate  which  Prince  Cari- 

eatt  described  to  be  in  Britain,  '  where  the  sun  is 

■Rt  nen ;    and  where  there  is  no  ripe   fruit  but 

safed  apples/  " 

Yenetian  blinds  instead  of  window-sashes 

ad  glass,  bamboo  mats  for  the  floor — carpets 

being  too   warm,  and    attractive  to    snakes, 

eorpions,  and  smaller  vermin, — mats  saturated 

lift  water  hung  outside  the  doora  and  windows, 

fats,  and    repeated  baths,   are  amongst  the 

atang  used  to  shield  the  foreigner  from  the 

iaressing  heat.    It  is  also  now  an  admitted 

fat,  after  many  trials,  that  spirituous  liquors, 

Vieren  wine  and  beer,  so  far  from  being 

laid  to  an  Indian  resident,  are  on  account 

rffts  heat  injurious,  and  to  be  avoided. 

bless  the  constitution  is  thoroughly  good, 

fa)  risk  of   life  to  Europeans  in  India  must 

leoessarily  be  considerable.    The  diseases  most 

prevalent  are  cholera  (which  had  its  origin  in 

this  country),  fever,  dysentery,  and  various 

forms  of  inflammation.    Extreme  simplicity  of 

&t  and  great  tranquility  of  mind  are  the 

best  preservatives  of  health;  but  even  in  the 

BaaVes  the  force  of  vitality  receives  so  quick  a 

development  that  it  is  subjected  to  a  corres- 

ftading  speedy  exhaustion. 

The  leading  cities  and  towns  of  India  are 
Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Benares,  Delhi, 
Agra,  Allahabad,  Bangalore,  Qoa,  Hyderabad, 
8eringapatam,  Juggernaut,  and  Trichinopoly. 
Several  of  these  will  come  under  special  notice 
in  succeeding  papers. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

After  saying  that  India  was  one  of  the  first 
inhabited  portions  of  our  earth,  the  sober 
historian  is  compelled  to  admit  that  a  veil  of 
impenetrable  obscurity  hangs  above  its  rise 
and  early  progress.  Sir  William  Jones  writes, 
4<  The  dawn  of  true  Indian  history  appears  only 
three  or  four  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era  :  the  preceding  ages  are  clouded  by  allegory 
and  fable." 

The  first  historical  records  on  which  we  can 
rely  tell  us  that  Sesostris,  Semiramis,  and 
Darius,  in  succession  invaded  India.  The  suc- 
cess attending  these  invasions  was  but  partial. 

In  the  year  327,  B.C.,  Alexander  the  Great, 
having  conquered  the  Persian  empire,  crossed 
the  Indus  with  the  professed  design  of  com- 
pelling the  tributary  states  to  pay  their  dues 
to  him  as  the  successor  of  Darius.  Com- 
mencing his  march  for  the  far-famed  Ganges, 
he  was  met  by  Poms  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  of  native  soldiery.  This  resistance,  added 
to  a  mutiny  in  his  ranks  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Sutledge,  compelled  him  with  much  reluctance 
to  retrace  his  steps  without  gratifying  his 
ambitious  designs  and  long-cherished  hopes. 
Determining,  however,  not  to  return  in  dis- 
grace, he  performed  the  extraordinary  and 
hitherto  unattempted  project  of  sailing  down 
the  Indus,  exultingly  beholding  the  Arabian 
Sea,  and  thence,  after  incredible  toil  and 
danger,  returning  to  his  capital.  When  Alex- 
ander withdrew,  the  natives  set  about  cor- 
rupting the  troops  left  behind,  by  encouraging 
them  in  every  manner  of  excess,  which  resulted 
in  the  final  extinction  of  all  foreign  supremacy 
among  them.  Seleucus,  and  after  him  several 
generals,  ending  with  Antiochus,  undertook  ex- 
cursions to  regain  those  distant  possessions,  but 
their  success  was  limited  in  extent  and  duration. 

A  more  powerful  enemy  arose  in  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  in  the  Moham- 
medan power.  Repeated  attempts  to  enter  the 
country  were  made  and  repulsed;  but  about 
the  year  1,000  Mahmoud,  King  of  Ghuznee,  one 
of  the  most  important  principalities  of  Aff- 
ghanistan,  gained  great  victories;  and  in  the 
year  1291  Mohammed,  his  successor,  established 
the  Anghan  dynasty  at  Delhi.  The  Mogul 
dynasty  followed  in  the  year  1525,  when 
Mohammedanism  reached  its  height  in  India. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  Mogul 
emperors  was  Akber  Khan,  who  flourished 
between  the  years  1556  and  1695.  He  ruled 
with  so  much  wisdom  and  righteousness  that 
the  native  historian  tells  us  that  "  his  memory 
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still  floats  upon  the  tears  of  all  India,"  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  an  exception. 
Other  EmperorB  became  as  noted  for  ferocity 
and  desperation  as  he  had  been  for  good 
government.  During  the  reign  of  Tamerlane, 
sornamed  the  "  destroying  prince,"  a  hundred 
thousand  natives  were  massacred  in  a  single 
hour.  Timur,  the  "  firebrand  of  the  universe," 
plundered  and  massacred  without  distinction 
of  religion  or  sex ;  his  track  was  followed  by 
blood,  desolation,  famine,  and  pestilence.  Nadir 
Shah  pursued  the  same  course,  and  from  his 
days  the  Mogul  empire  began  to  decline. 

In  1498  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, having  performed  the  unwonted  feat 
of  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  landed  at 
Calicut,  a  place  of  great  trade  upon  the  Western 
Coast,  and  the  Portuguese  commercial  empire 
was  speedily  established.  This  lasted  a  century, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  Dutch  entirely  super- 
seded the  Portuguese,  gaining  possession  of  all 
their  ports  and  places,  with  the  exception  of 
Goa,  and  a  few  subordinate  towns. 

But  the  golden  prize  was  destined  a  third 
time  to  change  possession.  An  English  arma- 
ment, coursing  the  Southern  and  Eastern  seas, 
captured  on  different  occasions  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  Indiamen,  laden  with  spices,  calicoes, 
pearls,  porcelain,  ebony,  and  other  rich  pro- 
ductions of  this  teeming  land.  A  display  of 
these  in  London  and  other  cities  of  Great 
Britain  inflamed  the  desire  of  the  English  to 
be  engaged  in  so  lucrative  a  trade,  and  accord- 
ingly application  was  made  to  Elizabeth,  the 
reigning  queen,  for  the  necessary  charter  of 
protection  and  privilege.  In  the  year  1501) 
her  Majesty  complied  with  the  request,  and 
"  granted  an  exclusive  charter  to  a  company  of 
London  merchants  to  trade  with  all  the 
countries  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  Straits  of  Magellan."  These  merchants 
originated  "The  East  India  Company,"  the 
history  of  which  so  remarkably  illustrates  the 
trite  adage  of  "  great  effects  from  little  causes/' 

One  feature  of  the  charter  was  that  no 
gentleman  should  bo  eonnected  with  the  com- 
pany, a  dubious  privilege  in  our  modern  esti- 
mation. The  first  factories  or  trading  houses 
of  this  company  were  established  at  Surat, 
Ahmenabad  and  Gogo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay ; 
then  followed  the  acquisition  in  1639  of  Madras, 
in  1604.  of  Bombay,  in  1696  of  Calcutta,  and  in 
succeeding  years,  of  Benares,  Scringapatam, 
Ceylon,  Guzerat,  Scinde,  and,  lastly,  the  Pun- 
jaub.  In  many  of  these  instances  of  annexa- 
tion resistance  was  made  by  the  native  resi- 


dents, in  some  cases  aided  by  the  Frenc 
other  European  Colonists,  but  they 
ultimately  compelled  to  yield  to  English  ] 

Events  of  thrilling  and  often  most  p 
interest  arrest    the  reader's    attention 
perusing  the  history  of  British  ascends] 
India.    Let  one  suffice. 

Fifty  or  more  years  after  the  occupai 
Calcutta  as  a  trading  town,  an  event  ooe 
which  for  condensed  suffering  and  tc 
results  scarcely  has  an  equal  in  the  ani 
human  barbarity  and  war.  The  rei 
prince  (Suraja  Dowlah)  had  become  susj 
of  the  foreigners,  and  manifested  a  de) 
nation  to  visit  them  with  displeasure.  U: 
from  the  condition  of  their  fort  and  fewn 
their  numbers,  to  resist  an  invasion  w 
made,  they  determined  to  desert  their  im 
abode,  and  embark  on  the  ships  which 
the  river.  But  when  the  hour  of  embarl 
arrived,  the  crew  of  the  vessels,  anxiot 
their  own  safety,  moved  down  the  strew 
could  not  be  induced  by  the  most  ei 
appeals  addressed  to  their  humanity 
patriotism,  to  return  for  the  rescue  of 
endangered  countrymen.  Night  was  at 
and  with  it  a  command  from  the  Nal 
keep  the  foreigners  in  custody  for  examh 
on  the  coming  day.  In  looking  for  a  pi 
confinement,  the  guard  found  a  room  i 
Fort  which  had  been  employed  to  confi 
fractory  soldiers,  and  here  were  they  de 
to  pass  that  memorable  and  to  many  of 
a  last  night. 

"The  place  selected  was  but  eighteea 
square,  with  only  two  small  windows  I 
with  iron,  opening  into  a  close  veranda! 
scarcely  admitting  a  breath  of  air.  Into 
narrow  receptacle  the  whole  of  the  officer 
troops,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  in  nn 
were  compelled  to  enter,  and  on  their  vent 
to  remonstrate,  the  commander  ordered 
one  who  should  remonstrate  to  be  instant 
down.  Thus  were  they  forcibly  thrust 
this  fearful  dungeon,  into  which  the  ' 
number  could  with  difficulty  be  squeezec 
the  door  was  then  fast  barred  from  witho 

"  Their  first  impression  upon  finding  1 
selves  thus  immured  was  the  utter  impossi 
of  surviving  one  night,  and  the  necess 
extricating  themselves  at  whatever  cost. 
Jemadars,  or  Indian  Guards,  were  wb 
before  the  window,  and  Mr.  Holwell  seein 
bore  upon  his  face  a  more  than  usual  expr< 
of  humanity,  adjured  him  to  procure  for 
room  in  which  they  could  breathe,  assurin; 
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if »  reward  next  morning  of  a  thousand  rupees. 
He  nun  went  away,  bat  returned,  saying  it 
vat  impossible.    The  prisoners  thinking  the 
tier  too  low  tendered  two  thousand.    The  man 
again  went    and  returned,  saying  that  the 
Sabob  was  asleep,  and  no  one  durst  wake  him. 
The  fires  ef  a  hundred  and  forty-six  men  were 
Bribing  in  comparison  with  disturbing  for  a 
ament  the  slumbers  of  a  tyrant!      Every 
■cwnt  added  to  their  distress.    All  attempts 
to  obtain  relief  by  a  change  of  posture,  from 
(fa  painful  pressure  to  which  it  gave  rise,  only 
their    suffering.      The    air    soon 
pestilential,  producing  at  every  respira- 
tion afadbag  of  suffocation.    The  perspiration 
fared  m  streams,  and  they  were  tormented 
va%tfaja«t  burning  thirst.    Loud  cries  being 
■afcfr  'water,'  the  humane  Jemadar  pushed 
thsajatke  bars  several  skins  filled  with  that 
Mi;  lot  this  produced  only  an  increase  of 
oawtr,  through  the  violent  efforts  made  to 
litattit.    About  eleven  o'clock  the  prisoners 
tap*  to  die  fast,  six  of  Mr.  Holwell's  best 

! bail  expiring  at  his  feet  and  being  trampled 
ftjsm  by  the  survivors.    Of  those  still  alive,  a 
pat  proportion  were  raving  or  delirious ;  some 
tfead  incoherent  prayers,  others  the  most 
hrM  blasphemies.     They  endeavoured   by 
■at  furious  invectives  to  induce  the  guards 
to  ire  into  the  prison  and  end  their  miseries, 
»4  without  effect.    When  day  dawned  the  few 
l^o  had  not  expired  were  most  of  them  either 
anag  or  insensible,  and  of  the  one  hundred 
•4  forty-six  who  had  been  enclosed,  there 
whed  only  twenty -three  /" 
ha  is  the  fearful  history  associated  with 
h'^hoU  of  Calcutta." 
fcnews  of  this  disaster  reaching  Madras, 
ftai  (afterwards  Lord)  Clive  was  at  once 
tjtieaed  to  Calcutta  with  a  considerable 
h*  by  land  and  sea,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
M  countrymen.    Success  attended  the  enter- 
s' «i    p&e,  the  author  of  the  black-hole  tragedy  fell 
fiftt  assassin's  hand,  and  the  commencement 
if  British  rule  in  Bengal  may  be  dated  from 
*>t  hoar.      The  reins  of  government  first 
Jdd  by  Lord  Clive  passed,  1772,  to  Warren 
and    successively  to   Lords   Corn- 
elia, Teignmouth,  Wellesley,  Minto,  Marquis 
tortmgs,  Bentinck,  Auckland,  Ellenborough, 
mtioge,  and  Dalhousie,  whose  differences  of 
feacter  gained  for  them  the  titles  of  the  "  un- 
toipikxu,"  u prudent,"  "ambitious,"  " good," 
"foolish,"  "  brave,"  Ac.,  but  whose  administra- 


tions without  exception,  though  in  different 
ways,  tended  to  produce  the  result  we  now 
behold,  that  of  British  sovereignty,  with  but 
few  exceptions  of  small  territories,  extending 
from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin,  and 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Arabian  Sea. 

"A  region  of  Asia,  equal  in  extent  to  the 
whole  of  Europe  (exclusive  of  Russia)  with  a 
population  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
all  of  them  aliens  in  blood,  language,  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  many  consisting  of  warlike  tribes, 
so  gallant  and  brave  as  to  have  again  and  again 
repelled  the  combined  hosts  of  the  Moslem  con- 
querors, with  a  heroism  not  unworthy  of  the 
best  sons  of  Greece :  this  vast  region,  situate, 
by  the  ordinary  route,  at  a  distance  exceeding 
half  the  globe's  circumference,  has  to  its  utter- 
most borders  been  subjected  to  the  uncon- 
trolled dominion  of  British  sway." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  result  has  been 
secured  by  measures  in  all  cases  accordant  with 
justice,  integrity,  and  mercy.  India's  wrongs 
at  England's  hands  might  be  a  fruitful  theme. 
But  we  may  fairly  assert  that  the  wrongs  have 
been  at  least  counterbalanced  by  advantages 
conferred ;  and  we  believe  the  general  testimony 
of  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  Hin- 
doos would  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
American  Missionary,  Mr.  Ward,  that  "  The 
mass  of  the  people  would  be  far  from  desiring 
a  transfer  of  the  reins  of  government  to  native 
rulers  or  to  any  other  European  power." 

Our  brief  retrospective  glance  at  Indian 
history  can  scarcely  fail,  we  think,  to  deepen 
the  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that 
it  must  have  been  to  accomplish  some  very  im- 
portant moral  cliange  in  the  Eastern  World  that 
so  vast  an  empire  has  been  placed  under  the 
dominion  of  one  of  the  smallest  portions  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  that  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  globe. 

"  Is  it  not  manifest  that  in  the  mental  and 
moral  improvement  of  India,  Great  Britain  has 
a  work  of  benevolence  before  her,  which,  in 
national  glory,  will  eclipse  all  her  other  achieve- 
ments, as  much  as  the  meridian  sun  exceeds  in 
splendour  the  morning  star  ?  Know,  then,  the 
country  of  the  Howards  and  the  Wilberforces, 
thy  high  destiny !  Never  were  such  miseries 
to  be  removed ;  never  was  such  a  mighty  good 
put  into  the  power  of  one  nation ;  the  raising  of 
so  many  spirits  from  the  darkness  of  error  and 
the  wretchedness  of  sin  to  the  light  of  truth, 
and  the  blessedness  of  heaven !" 
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CHALK-SYSTEM. 

For  even  as  a  limestone  cliff  is  an  aggregate  of  count- 
less shells, 

One  riddle  concrete  of  many,  a  mystery  compact  of 
mysteries, 

So  God,  cloud-clapped  in  immensity,  standeth,  the 
cohesion  of  all  things.  Mahtd*  Tuppbb. 

If  any  young  geologist  wishes  to  collect  fossils 
with  little  or  no  trouble,  let  him  begin  geolo- 
gizing upon  the  greensand.  One  of  my 
earliest  geological  rambles  was  in  a  greensand 
locality,  and  this  was  how  it  came  about. 

My  cousin  had  a  family  of  growing-up  boys 
and  girls.  None  had  attained  the  dignity  of 
manhood  and  womanhood,  but  all  had  learned 
to  play,  and  most  to  think.  The  son  of  a 
neighbouring  farmer  was  sojourning  in  the 
house,  and  when  the  hours  of  study  were  over, 
each  betook  himself  to  his  or  her  favourite 
pursuit.  The  stranger  stood  irresolute:  and 
while  making  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  of 
amusement  he  should  follow,  he  kept  tossing 
some  small  bodies  in  the  air,  which  I  supposed 
to  be  dried  peas.  Soon  one  of  these  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  rolled  on  my  dress.  I  took  it  up  to 
return  to  him,  and  then  noticed  that  it  was  a 
stone.  Its  spherical  shape  and  rough  surface 
aroused  my  curiosity,  and  I  began  to  examine 
it  closely,  asking, 

"  Where  do  you  find  these  things,  Harry  P" 

"  I  pick  them  up  in  my  father's  fields,"  he 
replied.  "  I'll  get  some  for  you  if  you  want  any. 
We  find  heaps  of  them  where  we  get  sand." 

"  Don't  get  any  for  me,  thank  you,  Harry," 
I  said ;  "  but  take  me  to  the  place  where  you 
find  them.    I  suppose  I  can  walk  so  far  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half  away ; 
we  will  go  to-morrow." 

"  And  may  I  go  too  P"  "  And  I P"  "  And  I  ?" 
asked  four  or  five  earnest  voices  ,*  and  as  none 
were  refused,  a  large  party  set  out  on  the 
morrow,  all  eager  to  find  fossils,  but  few  having 
any  idea  of  what  a  fossil  was. 

We  were  living  on  the  borders  of  Somerset- 
shire, and  we  took  the  road  leading  into  Wilt- 


shire.   We  soon  left  the  rich  woods  I 
advanced  towards  chalk  downs.    H 
foot  of  the   chalk,  we   found  the 
stratum. 

The  place  "where  wc  get  sand  "  wa 
the  name  of  a  quarry,  or  even  of  a  p 
merely  a  hole  scooped  under  the 
hedge  in  a  green  lane,  where  sand 
was  all  that  could  be  seen.  The  sa] 
and  glossy,  composed  of  whitish  t 
particles,  with  greenish  ones  intermi 

We  sat  down  among  the  dry  sai 
up  numerous  fossils  from  the  grov 
us ;  the  most  common  form  was  th 
had  already  seen  in  Harry's  possessi* 
were  fossil  sea-urchins,  few'  larg 
marrowfat  pea,  but  with  the  ouriou 
perfectly  preserved  all  over  their  su 
of  which  had  acted  as  a  ball  hinge 
lifetime  of  the  urchin,  enabling  it 
spikes  in  any  and  every  direction  at 
or  three  different  kinds  of  terebrats 
to,  as  perfect  in  hinge  and  beak,  anc3 
of  delicate  sculpture,  as  the-sea 
knobs  and  perforations.  Theterebr* 
of  diminutive  size,  a  few  as  large  as 
the  majority  only  equalling  in  bul 
urchins.  Two  venuses,  or  fan  s 
among  the  sand,  one  broader  thai 
other  of  regular  form,  and  both 
grooved  and  striated.  We  found 
fragments  of  coral,  and  whorls  of  i 
but  no  perfect  specimens  of  either.  r. 
of  species  was  small,  but  the  indiv: 
numerous,  and  a  couple  of  hours 
searching  among  the  soft  sand 
pocket  full  of  fossils  to  each  mom 
party. 

We  returned  home  a  set  of  thor« 
geologists.  Each  member  of  our  pa 
to  distinguish  the  sea-urchins  fromth 
and  the  circular  whorls  of  the  amm< 
the  irregular  branches  of  coral ;  and 
to  learn  how  long  ago  they  had  lx 
what  they  died  of,  and  why  they  ha< 


*  Earlier  "Geological  Rambles/'  by  Miss  Pines,  will  be  found  in  Ouk  Own  Fireside,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  47, 
382,661. 
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id  rams,  &c.,  &c.9  and  a  number  of  other 
potions  most  difficult  to  reply  to. 
from  that  day  the  rabbits'  noses  were  out  of 
jot;  neither  boy  nor  girl  cared  to  do  moro 
fan  feed  them.  Country  walks  were  all  the 
rage,  and  we  must  go  every  day  in  one  direction 
or  another  to  seek  fossils  for  our  collection. 
One  day  we  found  a  hole  in  a  ploughed  field, 
ad  acrambled  down  into  it.  Here  was  the 
pwnsand  again,  but  in  a  more  compact  state ; 
to  we  could  easily  break  it  with  the  boys' 
nana.  Here  we  found  an  oval-shaped  sea- 
xadmitpatangtis),  as  large  as  a  damson,  two 
or  time  perfect  ammonites,  some  oysters,  and 
one  total  shell. 

My  cooam  took  a  carriage  load  of  us  to  War- 

wtdet,  and  while  some  went  shopping  the 

rat  feat  to  the  lanes.    We  were  not  long  in 

ftwmg   a  sandy  hedge  bank  resembling 

ikae  underneath  which  our  first  fossils  had 

heat  obtained.     We  found  that  the  bank  was 

M  of  oyster-shells — a  small  species.     The 

BffarTafre  was  much  inflated,  and  so  twisted 

aNBttade  as  to  be  quite  ear-shaped ;  the  under 

B  was  flat.    Both  were  very  brittle.    We 

fot  a  giea&  number  of  specimens  of  this  shell. 

Bach  day  we  scoured   the  country  in  one 

ireetion  or   another.     Sometimes  we  found 

a  in  the  fields  where  the  cattle  drank. 

Rare  had  been  much  rainy  weather,  and  the 

pond  about    the   springs  was    very    much 

tlotghed  up  by  the  hoofs  of  the  cows.    Seeing 

Aat  the  earth  was  sandy,  we  examined  it  care- 

rttfi  and   found  some  beautiful  ammonites 

lp§  sideways,  their  upper  edge  just  appear- 

■I  afore  the  surface.    There  were  one  or  two 

■nas  of  good  building  stone  within  reach, 

;  •!  there,  though  the  stone  belonged  to  the 

\  pttaand   group,  it  was   tinged  with  red  or 

J»Wt  and  not  with  green,    We  visited  these 

■J  got  fine  large  pectens,  with  their  spines  all 

perfect,  huge  masses  of  coral,  and  enormous 

•unonites;   but  these  were  imbedded  in  the 

■olid  rock,  and  we  had  to  hammer  hard  to  get 

ti*  block  reduced  to  a  manageable  size.    In 

Reprocess  we  very  often  broke  the  fossil. 

One  day  we  were  delighted  to  find  a  quarry 
tf  different  rock.  It  was  a  bluish  colour,  and 
**fl  very  soft,  turning  to  tenacious  clay  when 
*et  This  belonged  to  the  stratum  called 
Jfttt,  which  lies  between  two  beds  of  green- 
•nd  just  underneath  the  chalk.  In  this  quarry 
ve  found  ammonites  which  put  us  quite  out  of 
J<*e  with  those  we  had  hitherto  got.  Not  only 
*ere  they  perfect  in  form,  but  the  surface  was 
pearly  and  glittering  like  living  shell,  and 


tinted  with  iridescent  colours.  There  were 
turrilites  as  well  as  ammonites,  the  whorls  of 
which  ascended  like  a  winding  stair,  instead  of 
being  level  like  the  ammonites.  We  were  very, 
very  proud  of  our  beautiful  gault  fossils,  but 
we  soon  learned  that  their  beauty  was  very 
perishable ;  exposure  to  the  air  made  them  so 
brittle  that  few  of  the  specimens  remained 
whole. 

When  we  had  scoured  a  fair  number  of 
greensand  and  gault  fossils  we  betook  our- 
selves to  the  chalk,  and  visited  several  quarries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warminster.  This 
formation  is  one  of  the  most  easy  to  recognize, 
both  from  its  whiteness,  its  soft  texture,  and 
the  rounded  form  of  its  hills,  called  downs, 
covered  with  short  herbage,  and  haunted  by 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep. 

The  chalk  marl,  the  lowest  member  of  the 
chalk  system,  is  the  most  valuable  to  the 
farmer ;  partly  owing  to  the  quantity  of  lime 
entering  into  its  composition,  and  partly  to  the 
seams  of  coprolites  which  traverse  it,  and  which 
form  excellent  manure. 

We  found  fields  nearly  covered  with  flints, 
and  upon  breaking  these  nearly  all  appeared 
hollow  inside,  and  many  of  them  contained 
what  looked" like  a  branched  stick  or  a  per- 
forated club.  These  were  fossil  sponges,  that 
had  been  imbedded  in  the  flint,  and  thus  pre- 
served during  the  vast  periods  of  time  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  chalk  downs  were  a  sea 
bottom. 

In  the  chalk  quarries  wo  found  beautiful 
teeth,  some  delicately  pointed,  their  glossy 
enamel  quite  perfect.  These  were  shark's 
teeth.  Others  there  were  of  very  curious  form, 
unlike  human  teeth  entirely.  They  were  those 
which  were  borne  on  the  palates  of  the  Old 
World  fishes.  The  palatal  teeth  were  scarcer 
than  the  pointed  ones,  but  these  were  some- 
times broken,  while  all  the  palatal  ones  were 
perfect,  their  square  compact  form  making 
them  easy  of  preservation. 

The  chalk  fossils  are  wonderfully  beautiful, 
resembling  alabaster  sculptures.  We  got  lovely 
ammonites,  tooth  shells,  and  periwinkles,  also 
large  scallop-like  shells  {tuoceromvs)  and 
braehiopods.  But  the  glory  of  our  collections, 
vieing  with  our  gay  gault  ammonites  in  beauty, 
were  the  shepherd's  crown  (spahingus  cor- 
angiiinum)  and  the  fairy  loaf  (anauchytex),  two 
members  of  the  sea-urchin  group,  far  exceeding 
all  that  we  had  hitherto  got  in  size  and  beauty 
of  sculpture.  Portions  of  coral  occurred  fre- 
quently in  these  quarries,  and  great  quantities 
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of  broken  shells.  More  practised  geologists 
found  shells  of  the  thorny  lima,  with  every 
spike  perfect,  and  elegant  mitre  shells.  Some 
even  found  crabs,  and  vegetable  remains,  but 
the  latter  in  a  very  poor  state  of  preserva- 
tion. 

The  chalk  strata  are  found  in  the  best  de- 
velopment in  the  south  and  south-east  of  Eng- 
land. They  also  occur  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  in  France,  Germany,  India,  and 
Colombia.  The  "  wolds  "  of  the  north,  and  the 
"  downs  "  of  the  south  and  south-east  of  Eng- 
land afford  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep.  They 


boast  few  trees,  but  their  valleys  are 
healthy. 

The  chalk  contains  a  large  proportiot 
and  is  burned  in  kilns  to  form  the  lime 
merce.  Flint,  which  so  abounds  am 
chalk,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  o 
porcelain,  and  glass.  Mixed  with  cha 
make  an  excellent  road,  and  in  tt 
districts  you  see  them  built  into 
fences. 

This  is  the  last  system  in  the  seconds 
of  rocks,  and  many  of  the  ancient  i 
ancient  life  die  out  with  it. 


ONE    OF    NATURE'S    PARABLES, 


THE  SNOW  AND  THE  FLO\TERS. 


"How  unkind!"  murmured  a  golden  crocus, 
as  the  flakes  of  snow  fell  fast  and  thick  upon 
it. 

"How  very  unkind!*'  said  a  company  of 
Beedlings  that  were  briskly  putting  up  their 
little  green  heads,  which  the  soft  flakes  soon 
covered. 

"  How  unkind ! "  said  the  bronze  buds  of  the 
lilac.  "  How  very  unkind !  just  as  we  were 
opening  to  the  sun,  that  shone  so  kindly  on 
us ;"  and  they  complained  till  the  fleecy  burden 
hid  them  one  by  one. 

And  there  was  a  white  world.  Then  came 
the  stern  frost  from  the  north,  and  the  little 
fountains  were  sealed,  and  the  snow  over  all 
things  shone  like  a  crystal  case,  and  the  bitter 
east  wind  raged  fiercely,  and  all  was  silence, 
except  where  its  dismal  voice  was  heard.    But 


it  was  hushed  at  last,  and  the  sun  cam 
forth,  and  the  soft  and  genial  west  win 
and  the  streamlets  were  free  again, 
crystal  dissolved,  and  the  snow  benes 
quietly,  gradually  into  the  earth,  sayir 
complaining  buds,  and  blossoms,  ani 
nings  of  green  things, 

"  Farewell ;  I  sheltered  you  from  t 
frost,  I  protected  you  from  the  angi 
my  work  so  far  is  done.  Now  I  go 
soften  and  enrich  the  earth,  that  yoi 
sustained  and  refreshed.  When  y 
drunk  in  all  its  blessings,  and  are  reji 
fulness  of  strength  and  beauty,  remen 
whom  you  received  with  reproaches  and 
with  impatience,  and  acknowledge  th 
the  faithful  friend  that  works  to 
end." 


PIOTUBES    IN    THE    FIEE. 


Pictures  in  the  fire — 

Palaces  and  trees, 
A  church,  a  mould'ring  spire, 

Rocks  in  smoky  breeze. 

Grassy  dales  and  mountains, 
Rocks,  and  ferny  nooks  ; 

Mossy  slopes  and  fountains, 
Pictures  out  of  books. 

Worcester:  Christmas,  1865. 


Images  of  wonder, 

Knights  with  ponderous  sh 
Lovers  whisp'ring  under 

Trees  in  summer  fields. 

Dying  flaky  embers, 

Cinders  all  aglow, 
Bringing  back  Decembers 

Of  days,  long,  long  ago. 

Joseph  Hi 


3^  mtrjj  of  §m^ 


The  Sailor's  Life. 

■it  the  Heme  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of 
tat  remain  In  the  brood  eoa."— Psalm  Ixy.  5. 

^EERILY,  merrily  on  wo  sail ! 
f   The  sailor's  life  is  gay ! 
His  hopes  are  on  the  fav'ring  gale, 
Ifind  whether  it  freshen,  or  whether  it  fail, 

Or  whother  by  night  or  day, 
Be  recks  not,  cores  not,  no !  not  he, 
foe  his  home  is  oyer  upon  the  sea, 
And  his  God  is  near,  his  guido  and  stay  ; 
Then  should  not  the  sailor's  lifo  ho  gay  ? 

y,  merrily  on  wo  go ! 
sailor's  life  is  free ! 
but  few  his  heart  may  know, 
aerever  the  breeze  that  bean  him  blow, 
re  still  his  homo  shall  be  : 
j  night  or  by  day  the  darkling  deep 
same  to  the  eye  that  never  doth  sleep, 
is  God  is  the  God  that  rules  the  sea, 
ihould  not  the  sailor's  life  be  free  ? 

y,  merrily  on  wo  sweep ! 
sailor's  life  is  blest ! 
» knows  the  wonders  of  the  deep, 
'ho  alono  his  bark  can  keep 
night  or  day  at  rest : 
ows  by  whom  each  breeze  is  given, 
aim  ho  feels  comes  fresh  from  heav'n, 
\e  thought  of  his  God  ever  buoys  his  breast; 
ihould  not  the  sailor's  life  be  blest  ? 

y,  merrily  on  we  fly ! 

sailor  s  life  is  dear ! 

s  not  a  cloud  across  the  sky, 

robbing  heart  is  beating  high, 

ah !  his  home  is  near ! 

us  eye  glistens  as  he  sees, 

tive  vale,  its  cots  and  trees, 

e  God  of  comfort  dries  the  tear ; 

n  should  not  the  sailor's  lifo  l>e  dear  ? 

he  sailor's  life  ia  gay  and  free, 
it  is  blest  and  dear  ; 
ihould  not  he  speed  merrily 
the  deep  and  dark  blue  sea, 
h  nothing  there  to  fear  ? 
ith  his  Father  at  the  helm, 
apests  can  his  bark  o'er  whelm, 
a  is  safe,  his  haven  near, 
e  sailor's  life  to  his  God  is  dear ! 

John  S.  B.  Mo.nkell,  LL.D. 


The  Snowflake  and  the  Oitron. 


SNOWFLAKE    came    fluttering    down 

through  the  air, 
Where  a  citron  grew  in  a  garden  fair ; 
"  I  am  wean-  of  flying,"  it  said  to  the  tree, 
"  I  should  like  to  rest  for  awhilo  on  theo." 

Said  the  citron  tree,  "  It  is  many  a  year 
That  I  have  been  growing  and  flourishing 

here, 
But  I  have  ne'er  seen  a  creaturo  like  thee  ; 
Now  tell  me  first  what  thy  name  may  be. 


"  The  little  bird  comes  to  my  topmost  spray, 
And  sings  its  song  all  the  sweet  spring  day : 
The  beo  and  tho  butterfly  well  I  know, 
Lightly  they  come  and  lightly  they  go. 

"  They  nestle  about  on  my  fragrant  flowers, 
And  then  fly  away  to  their  woodland  bowers  ; 
They  never*  hurt  me  in  blossom  or  stem, 
Art  thou  an  innocent  creature  like  them  P" 

"  0  never  fear !"  said  the  little  snowflake, 
The  smallest  bird  that  sings  in  tho  brake, 
The  gauze- winged  beo  or  tho  butterfly, 
Is  not  such  a  gentlo  creaturo  as  I ! 

"  I  am  but  a  raindrop  out  at  play 
In  my  soft  white  mantle  this  winter  day ; 
It  is  crystal-clasped — it  is  light  and  warm, 
How  could  a  raindrop  do  thee  harm  ?' 

"  "Well,  then,"  said  tho  citron  tree,  with  a  smile, 
"  You  aro  welcome  to  stav  and  rest  awhile !" 
And  tho  littlo  snowflako  chose  out  on  the  tree 
For  bis  perch,  tho  greenest  leaf  he  could  see. 

Then  another  came,  and  another  came, 
And  their  request  was  always  the  samo  ; 
Till  tho  citron  branches  one  and  all, 
Were  white  with  tho  snowflakes'  noiseloss  fall. 

And  soon  thero  struck  to  its  heart  a  chill, 
Never  felt  boforo — a  foreboding  of  ill — 
And  soon  with  tho  weight  of  the  falling  flakes, 
Its  loveliest  branch  bends  down  and  breaks. 

And  its  deep  roots  shivered  under  the  ground, 
And  its  golden  fhuts  dropped  oh?  all  round ; 
And  so  tho  snowflake,  so  small  to  see, 
Was  the  death  of  the  beautiful  citron  tree. 

Jakes  D.  Bubxr. 


Iirat^  Jtapfrfimr. 


BT  AUNT  MEBCY  AND  TOCLE  CHEERFUL. 


!  UNT  AND  UNCLE  have  re- 
ceived  many  contributions  for 
the  Recreation  Page,  but  they 
are  not  able  to  select  one  of 
marked  merit.  The  award  of 
the  Prize  Volume  will  there- 
fore be  delayed  till  next  month.  The  latest  date 
for  receiving  contributions  will  be  February  20th. 

"Rebecca,"  and  others,  are  thanked  for 
their  important  detective  services.  But  Aunt 
and  Uncle  are  sure  Rebecca's  Charity  would 
not  allow  the  delinquent  to  be  exposed.  They 
simply  say,  "  Beware !" 

Six  prizes  of  Books  will  be  again  given  at 
the  end  of  the  year— three  for  "Original 
Contributions,"  and  three  for  "Answers 
and  Solutions." 

Solutions,  Answers,  Ac.,  are  to  be  sent  by 
the  20th  of  the  same  month  in  which  the  Enig- 
mas, &c,  are  published,  to  "Aunt  Mercy  and 
Uncle  Cheerful,"  care  of  the  Editor,  Worcester. 


ENIGMAS,  AHAGBAMS,  4c.,  FOB  MEHTAL 
EXERCISE. 


1.  A  Venetian  boatman. 

2.  A  Pope's  ambassador. 

3.  A  legal  term,  signifying  elsewhere. 

4.  A  style  of  architecture. 

5.  One  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 

6.  The  daughter  of  Chaos. 

7.  A  speech. 

8.  A  modern  sculptor. 

9.  An  imaginary  being. 

The  initials  name  a  modern  statesman,  and 
the  finals  reversed  the  especial  office  which  he 
discharges.  T.  T.  T. 


ii. 

1.  A  heathen  deity. 

2.  One  of  Shakspeare's  characters. 


3.  The  founder  of  Athens. 

4.  A  celebrated  city  of  Phrygia. 

5.  A  constellation. 

6.  An  insurrection. 

7.  To  copy. 

8.  A  venerated  name. 

The  initials  name  a  sovereign ;  tL 
poet.  I 


ni. 

1.  One  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  minii 

2.  A  Saxon  king. 

3.  An  ancient  city. 

4.  A  useful  instrument. 

5.  The  name  given  to  the  oppoe 

Catholic  Church. 

6.  A  town  in  Nubia. 

7.  A  relative. 

8.  A  river  in  Pembrokeshire. 

9.  A  lake  in  the  centre  of  Tasmai 

10.  A  pulpit. 

11.  A  Roman  dictator. 

12.  The  original  inhabitants  of  De 

13.  A  Carthaginian  general 

14.  A  precious  stone. 

15.  A  French  adverb. 

16.  A  Lancastrian  victory. 

The  initials  will  name  a  school, 
reversed,  its  founder. 


IV. 

Required  a  word  of  eight  letters 
only  one  vowel  in  it. 


Noun  Paragraph. 

[To  bear  on  the  subject  of  "Pt 
An  equal  number  of  other  nouns,  si 
be  introduced.] 

Hinge  ...  virtue  ...  theory  ... 
regard  ...  plans  ...  time  ...  imp< 
engagements  ...  work  ...  sometime 
sequence  ...  system  ...  calculatio: 
mises  ...  causes  ... 
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BOUTS  BXM&B. 

[The  subject "  Slavery  "] 


stood 
blood 
veins 

roU 

801ll 

breath 
death 


DEFINITION. 


•rsrfnafcfy." 


ilSWEES  AND  SOLUTIONS. 
(See  page  664,  Vol.  II.) 

i. 

I  Aphtha.  2.  Emir.  3.  Vigo.  4.  EscuriaJ. 
AphaeJ.  6.  Decemviri.  7.  Orion.  8. 
F  9.  Fesuvius.  10.  Infant  11.  Leo.  12. 
mm.  13.  Hale.  14.  Agog.  15.  Tiara. 
ftat  17.  Obadiafc.  18.  Oboe.  19.  Door. 
Jfemphif.  21.  -4aron.  22.  Yarico.  23. 
fast.  24.  Otago.  25.  Maxim.  26. 
srot. 

als:  "  Never  do  evil  that  good  may  come." 
b:  "  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss." 

n. 

Half.  2.  Eagle.  3.  An.  4.  Richmond. 
c    6.  JEfagar.    Hearth.    Fender. 


in. 


{-nek     Hin-d. 
Uo-t.    Del-e. 


[H)e.    Rhine. 
A.    Plat-o.     A-ho. 


Bio- 


IV. 

1.  Draco.  2.  lona.  3.  Otway.  4.  Colander. 
5.  Cfcrneades.  6.  Odazzi.  7.  Aegiomontanus. 
8.  innocent.  9.  Davy.  10.  Eules.  11.  Swam- 
merdam.    Dioscorides. 


v. 

Emulation.    Facetious.     C.  C.  F.    Behaviour. 
M.  P.    Equivocal.    David  C,  and  many  others. 

DEFINITIONS. 
Charity : — 

"The  veil  that  'covers  the  multitude  of  sins.'" 

J.  F.  O. 

"  Tender  rain  on  parched  soil."— Lilian  E. 

"  Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge  "  {Shaks- 
peare).— 0.  0.  F. 

"  Oil  for  the  wheels  of  life."— Teresa. 

"  Poverty's  ministering  angel." — David  0. 

"The  King  of  kings  stooping  from  His 
throne  in  heaven,  to  seek  a  gem  for  His  coronet 
in  the  quarries  of  earth."— M.  P. 

"The  widow's  mite  and  the  cup  of  cold 
water."— J.  F.  O. 

"  Essence  and  offspring  of  the  Deity." 

D.  E.  F. 

"  A  through  ticket  to  popularity."— J.  F.  O. 

"  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  abide, 
Trio  of  heavenly  birth, 
A  coronal  of  beauty  lent, 

To  light  and  gladden  earth : 
'  Greatest  of  all/  the  clasping  gem 

Fair  Charity  I  view, 
Which  wreathes  with  love  the  diadem, 
Hoping — believing — too." 

Rebecca. 

"The  'stitch  in  time'  that  mends  Pat's 
broken  leading-string8."---J.  F.  O. 


®fo  gonn  JKlrrarg. 


Sermons  (Preaclied  in  Cambridge).  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Clayton,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Stanhope,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Bipon 
Cathedral.  London:  Seeley,  Jackson,  and 
Halliday. 
These  sermons  are  published  by  Mr.  Clayton, 
on  leaving  Cambridge,  as  "a  permanent 
memorial  "of  pastoral  concern  for  his  people. 
The  congregation  to  which  he  has  ministered 
has  indeed  been  highly  privileged.  Trinity 
Church  is  associated  with  hallowed  memories 
of  Simeon,  Henry  Martyn,  Thomason,  Schole- 
field,  and  others ;  and  we  doubt  not  there  arc 
very  many  who  will  long  treasure  the  memory 
of  the  devoted,  faithful,  and  laborious  pastor 
who  has  just  been  removed  from  them.  To 
the  members  of  Trinity  Church  this  volume 
will  indeed  possess  a  special  interest.  But  we 
need  scarcely  say  it  is  a  volume  that  will 
commend  itself  to  all  Christians.  Mr.  Clayton 
possesses  the  happy  power  of  illustrating  his 
topics  by  references  to  passing  incidents,  a 
most  important  auxiliary  to  the  enforcing  of 
great  truths.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
the  following  passage  to  show  what  we  mean : — 

"  There  arc  some  people  who  never  seem  to  enjoy 
their  religion.  The  reaflon  is,  they  are  in  bondage. 
Thev  are  looking  to  themselves  for  salvation,  and  not 
to  Christ.  Faith  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
soul  and  Christ.  What  profit  is  the  lifeboat  to  the 
sinking  sailor  if  he  be  not  in  it  ?  What  profit  is  a 
refuge  to  a  traveller  in  a  storm  if  he  fly  not  to  it  Y 
That  lifeboat  is  Christ.  That  refuge  is  Christ.  You 
can  never  bo  happy  without  faith  in  Christ.  As  soon, 
my  dear  hearers,  as  you  can  feel  that  Christ  has  done 
everything  for  you,  your  mind  will  be  at  peace,  and 
not  before.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  un- 
converted formalist  is  working  to  pardon,  whereas 
the  justified  believer  works  from  pardon.  He  works, 
not  because  ho  hopes  to  obtain  forgiveness,  but  because 
he  is  forgiven. 

"  A  remarkablo  illustration  of  this  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  newspapers  during  the  past  week.  Tho- 
widow  of  the  late  J.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Bromley,  in  Kent, 
has  just  been  removed.  By  her  death,  as  was 
arranged  by  her  late  husband  about  sixteen  years  ago, 
lar^o  sums  will  fall  in  to  some  of  our  evangelical 
religious  societies.  To  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  £15,000 ;  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
£15,000  ;  to  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  £15,000 ; 
and  smaller  sums  to  other  societies.  To  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  £5,000 ;  to  the  London  City 
Mission,  £5,000;  and  to  the  Clerical  Education 
Society,  £5,000.  These  donations,  in  all  £60,000, 
with  the  former  sums  paid  sixteen  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Scott,  will  now  amount  to  £100,000.  And  now,* what 
were  the  motives  which  prompted  Mr.  Scott  to  show 
such  large  benevolence  towards  those  particular 
societies  '<    Hear  his  own  explanation.    The  words  in 


tho  will  by  which  he  disposed  of  that 
amount  of  property — part  of  it  to  fall  ii 
death,  and  the  remainder  upon  tho  death 
— were  very  striking.  They  are  a  beauti 
tary  upon  our  text,  and  also  upon  the  oth 
'To  mc  to  live  is  Christ'  and,  'The 
justified  by  faith  wo  have  peace  with  < 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/  His  words  we 
make  tho  foregoing  dispositions,  not  w 
hope  of  performing  a  meritorious  act  in  t 
holy  God,  nor  of  rendering  tho  slightest  i 
unmerited  mercies  I  have  received,  but  ^ 
of  extending  to  tho  Redeemer's  brethrer 
the  blessings  of  that  free  salvation,  pm 
Saviour's  blood,  which  has  been  so  pre 
own  soul.'  " 

"  The  Memory  of  the  Just  is  blessed.'9 
on  the  Death  of  the  late  Canon  St 
By  Thomas  Alfred  Stowi 
London :  Hatchard  and  Co. 
A  deeply  touching  tribute  of  fili 
to  departed  worth.  Amongst  the 
features  in  the  character  of  the  1 
S  to  well,  his  son  notices  his  genial 
disposition,  his  godly  sincerity,  the 
of  nis  tastes  and  habits,  the  affabilit 
tieness  of  his  manner,  his  genuine  a 
kindliness  and  warmth  of  heart,  hii 
his  catholicity,  his  holy  boldness  for 
and  his  unwearied  activity.  The 
Our  Own  Fireside,  frequently  i 
Canon  Stowell  for  his  contributior 
pages,  will  value  the  following  extrac 
able  sermon : — 

"  Ho  'was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  sei 
ing  the  labour  of  many  ordinary  lives  int 
than  tho  allotted  span  of  human  exist 
needed  so  little  special  preparation  for  i 
still  could  have  accomplished  the  amounl 
underwent  with  apparently  little  fatigue, 
his  natural  force  was  abating,  and  age  beg 
his  noble  form  and  vigorous  constitution, 
permitted  himself  any  relaxation  from  his 
incessant  labours,  adhering  to  the  last 
expressed  opinion  that  it  was  '  better  to  w 
to  rust  out.' 

"And  God  granted  him  his  desire.  I 
mitted  to  retain  his  power,  his  influence,  i 
fulness  to  the  last,  and  spared  tho  severe 
conflict  between  the  ardent  and  unflaggin 
the  consciously  failing  energies  and  enfe 
strength.  God  had  prepared  a  better  i 
faithful  servant.  The  good  fight  waa 
course  was  finished,  the  faith  was  kept,  ti 
of  heaven  instead  of  tho  post  of  ease  on  ea 
*  crown  of  righteousness '  in  place  of  th< 
greater  dignity  among  men  awaited  him. 
time  of  an  accident  which  befell  him  al 
before  his  decease,   his  constitution  beg 
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:s  failing  strength ;  and  tho  loosening  of 
the  shaking  of  the  stakes  foreshadowed 
ag  dissolution  of  tho  tabernacle.  Still, 
L  scarce  able  to  tear  himself  from  his 
nent,  notwithstanding  tho  remonstrances 
and  medical  adviser,  he  persisted  in  his 
dally  anxious  about  the  preparation  of 
'  an  approaching  confirmation,  which  he 
ihough  not  without  seriously  overtaxing 
strength,  to  complete.  Soon,  however, 
is  health  enforced  an  entire  cessation, 
ly  hoped  might  only  be  a  temporary  sus- 
mblic  ministrations.  On  Trinity  Sunday 
or  the  last  time  to  his  own  loved  and 

The  next  three  months  were  spent  in 
lis  friends,  and  only  three  weeks  before 
death  he  returned  home,  suffering  under 
from  the  effects  of  which,  on  his  already 
institution,  he  never  recovered, 
is  last  illness,  borne  with  exemplary 
inmurmuring  submission,  it  pleased  God 
era  of  his  naturally  clear  and  vigorous 
bo  much  impaired  "by  the  nature  of  his 
the  greater  part  of  his  last  week  on  earth 
ng  from  oppression  on  the  brain,  which 
self  either  in  semi-unconsciousness  or 
ering.     Yet  whenever  he  was  ablo  to 

to  indicate  to  those  around  what  was 
1,  his  words  most  clearly  gave  evidence, 
iat  evidence  was  involuntary,  that  his 
rely  tilled  with  holy  and  heavenly  things, 
dinum  distracted  by  thoughts  of  earth, 
erances  abundantly  testified  to  his  love  of 
prayer.  Almost  every  word  was  praver, 
he  most  part  in  the  language  of  itoly 
he  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  these 
characterised  by  the  deepeat  humility  and 
if-di*tru$t.  It  was  indeed  an  affecting 
me  time,  solemn  and  instructive  lesson, 
>f  whom  we  might  think  that,  like  the 
if  any  one  had  whereof  he  might  trust 
—ho  more,  like  him  confessing  himself 
sinners.  One  of  the  passages  he  most 
:>eated,  perhaps  the  most  frequently,  was, 
rd,  shouldest  be  severe  to  mark  what  is 
>  Lord,  who  may  abide  it  ?  But  there  is 
-ith  Thee  that  Thou  mayest  be  feared  * 

3,  4) ;  to  which  he  invariably  added, 
jivencss  be  extended  unto  mo,  ior  Jesus 
,  Amen.'  Short  petitions  such  as  the 
■e  continually  on  his  lips:  'Lord,  have 
me.'     *  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  me.' 

mercy  upon  mc.'  *  Lord,  save  or  I 
Lord,  I  am  like  a  little  child,  very  meek 
have  mercy  upon  me,  and  help  me,  for 
s  sake,  Amen.'  Several  times  he  ro- 
sD-known  verse — 

t  ae  I  am,  without  one  plea, 
that  Thy  blood  was  »hcd  for  me, 
that  Thou  bidd'gt  mo  come  to  Thoo ; 
O  Lamb  of  Gkxlf  I  come.' 

beginning 

t,  weak,  and  worthless  though  I  am.' 
lention  that  he  appeared  to  listen  with 
to  the  following  hymns,  which  had  been 
es  in  his  life  when  read  or  sung  to  him : — 
" '  Bock  of  ages,  cleft  for  mo  j' 
me,  let  as  join  our  cheerful  songs ;' 
nigh  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life ;' 
•' '  Nearer,  my  Ood,  to  Thee  ;' 

y  God,  my  Father,  while  I  stray.' 


"  Equally  apparent  was  his  simple  and  Jirin  trust  in 
his  Saviour.  The  last  night  but  one  before  his  death, 
about  half-past  one,  he  awoke  perfectly  conscious, 
calm,  and  quiet,  though  much  exhausted.  I  was  sit- 
ting by  his  bedside,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  happy. 
'  Yes,'  ho  replied,  '  and  quite  resigned  to  God's  will.' 
To  tho  question,  '  Is  Jesus  with  you  and  precious  to 
you  P '  '  Yes,  so  that  He  is  all  in  all  to  me,'  was  his 
answer.    During  his  waking  moments  after  this  he 

froniiPTitlv  ATplainripd    '  Vat-v  tniinVi  -nonr»A  '  unci  oavatiiI 


breathed  those  words  which  told  of  his  blessed  ex- 
perience, *A  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble.' 
Another  and  remarkable  expression  was,  '  Oh,  the  com- 
fort and  the  support  of  the  society  of  Jesus ! ' 

"  On  the  day  Wore  his  death,  he  uttered  the  prayer, 
'  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  and  take  me  home ;'  and  when  his 
eldest  son  said,  '  Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly ! ' 
(Rev.  xxii.  20),  he  rejoined,  '  But  when  r '  *  In  his 
own  good  time ;  and  is  not  that  the  best  time,  dear 
father  V  'Oh  yes,  Amen.'  When  disturbed  a  little 
by  an  attempt  to  change  his  position,  ho  said,  '  Wait, 
wait  a  little.'  When  asked  what  for — *  Death,'  was  his 
reply.  He  had  before  prayed  for  help  *  in  this  my  last 
illness,'  thus  indicating  his  consciousness  that  he  was 
standing  on  tho  confines  of  eternity. 

"  The  morning  of  his  death,  the  only  articulate  words 
that  we  could  catch,  uttered  two  or  three  hours  before 
his  decease,  were  '  Amen !  Amen ! ' 

" '  His  watchword  at  tho  gates  of  death, 
He  enters  heaven  by  prayer.' 

"  At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  God's  blessed 
day  of  rest,  without  a  struggle  and  without  the  shadow 
of  pain  crossing  his  peaceful  countenance,  he  entered 
into  rest — the  *  Sabbath-keeping  that  remaineth  for  the 
people  of  God '  (Heb.  iv.  9). 

"'I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying  unto  me, 
Write,  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 
from  henceforth  :  Yea,  saith  tho  Spirit,  that  they  may 
rest  from  their  labours;  and  their  works  do  follow 
them'  (Rev.  xiv.  14).  * 

"  May  God  give  us  graco  to  follow  him  as  ho  fol- 
lowed Christ." 

England's  Hopes  and  Blessings.  London: 
W.  Macintosh. 
Thoughtful  although  fragmentary  essays, 
exemplifying  the  benefits  young  men  might 
derive  irom  cultivating  a  habit  of  literary 
composition.  Amongst  other  topics,  we  have 
"  Dreamers,"  "  Selfishness,"  "  Kirke  White  and 
his  Writings,"  "  Books  and  Reading,"  "  Music," 
"  Brotherhoods  and  Sisterhoods."  The  last  is 
an  admirable  paper.  We  give  an  extract  which 
will  justify  our  encomium : — 

"  I  imagine  that  one  of  the  many  advantages  which 
home  education  affords  for  the  healthful  development 
of  moral  character  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  a 
family,  brothers  and  sisters  are  all  trained  together. 
Boys  have  thus  great  advantages  for  acquiring  gentle- 
ness of  manner,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  polite  con- 
sidcrateness  for  those  around  them,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  daily  intercourse  with  their  sisters ;  while 
they,  in  turn,  have  opportunity  for  observing  and 
imitating  the  more  masculine  qualities  of  courage, 
decision,  persevering  enterprise,  and  cool  judgment, 
which,  as  a  general  rule,  are  naturally  more  fully 
developed  in  the  characters  of  their  brothers.  I  can* 
not  but  think  that  the  accomplished  and  thoughtful 
Fenelon  sent  forth  advice  contrary  alike  to  nature  and 
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to  common  sense,  when,  in  his  very  admirable  little 
work  '  Sar  l'Education  des  Filles,'  he  counselled  pa- 
rents to  keep  their  daughters  entirely  secluded  from 
the  society  of  their  hoys.  Such  advice  might  suit  the 
days  when  clever  men  assumed  the  galling  shackles  of 
monachism,  and  buried  themselves  and  their  God-given 
talents  in  the  narrow  cell  and  fretted  cloister ;  when 
women  who  were  most  conspicuous  for  natural  sen- 
sibility and  fervent  devotion  smothered  their  noble 
aspirations  and  gentle  instincts  in  the  sable  folds  of 
their  veils,  within  high  convent  walls ;  but,  since  the 
glorious  Reformation  has  arisen  upon  the  Christian 
world,  such  ideas  are  ill-suited  to  the  state  of  civilized 
society.  If,  in  after-life,  men  and  women  have  to 
mingle  in  domestic  and  social  circles,  and  are  neces- 
sarily then  and  there  dependent  on  each  other  for 
mutual  politeness  and  friendly  help,  why  train  them  in 
habits  of  early  seclusion  which  must  produce  more  or 
less  of  unnatural  reserve  and  discourteous  restraint  ? 
The  closest  domestic  companionships  arc  perfectly 
compatible  with  unsullied  purity  of  lip  and  life ;  and 
while  a  boy  can  possess  no  human  shield  more  imper- 
vious to  the  assaults  of  vice  than  tho  holy  influence 
of  a  mother's  love,  a  sister  should  ever  And  in  tho 
brother  who  has  been  nurtured  by  her  sido  her  most 
intrepid  and  faithful  protector." 

The  Gomel  in  Type ;  or,  The  Evangelical  Mean- 
ing of  the   Hebrew   Ritual.     By  the  Rev. 
J.  Ridge  way,  M.  A.    London:  Seeley,  Jack- 
son, and  Halliday. 
The  Gospel  is  the  Law  fulfilled,  as  the  Law  is 
the  Gospel  predicted.     Mr.  Ridgeway's  work 
demonstrates  this  very  effectively.    He  is  well 
aware  of  the  close  bearings  of  his  subject  on 
the  controversies  of  the  day.    The  study  of  the 
types  is  one  of  the  best  securities  against  scep- 
ticism, on  the  one  hand,  and  ritualism  on  the 
other.    The  following  remarks  on  the  "  Altar  " 
question  are  much  to  the  point  :— 

"The  Hebrew  word  rendered  'altar'  is  derived 
from  a  root  which  signifies  to  kill  or  slay,  and  had 
special  reference  to  the  sacrifices  which  were  to  be 
offered  on  it.  Altars,  or  places  to  slay,  were  neces- 
sary under  the  Hebrew  symbolism,  because  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  not  being  yet  consummated,  required  to 
be  foreshadowed  by  typical  sacrifices.  But  now  that 
the  reality  has  been  perfected,  and  the  great  sacrifice 
offered,  what  need  is  there  for  altars  P  Corrupt  Chris- 
tianity, indeed,  such  as  that  professed  by  the  Church 
of  Borne,  pretends  to  a  sacrifice  without  shedding  of 
blood,  and  yet  propitiatory.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  Romanism  sets  up  its  altars.  But  tho 
Christianity  of  the  Reformation  discarded  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  (Article  xxxi.)  What,  then,  has  tho 
Church  of  England,  or  any  other  Church  of  the  Refor- 
mation, to  do  with  altars  P  Yet  the  atteinpt  is  not 
unfrcquently  mado  to  introduce  them.  The  com- 
munion-table is  surreptitiously  changed  into  an  altar : 
instead  of  standing  on  legs,  it  has  a  solid  basement ; 
and  the  form  of  a  table  being  done  away,  it  becomes 
on  altar.  Moreover,  it  is  placed  on  an  elevation,  and 
approached  by  steps,  and  the  intention  is  evident  to 
bring  the  communion-table  of  the  Protestant  Church 
bock,  so  for  as  the  law  of  the  land  permits  it  to  be 
done,  into  a  conformity  with  the  high  altars  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Truly,  if  these  innovations  increase, 
we  shall  at  no  distant  period  require  another  Edward 
to  issue  his  royal  mandate  for  tho  '  taking  down  of 
altars,'  and  another  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  to  give 
it  effect" 


Mr.  Ridgeway  introduces  an  extract  firomtk 
reasons  Ridley  appended  to  his  injunctions:-- 

"  The  form  of  a  table  shall  more  move  the  shipii 
from  the  superstitious  opinions  of  the  Popish  nssj 
into  the  right  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  For  the  w 
of  an  altar  is  to  make  sacrifice  upon  it ;  the  use  of  I 
table  is  for  men  to  eat  upon.  Now,  when  we  comet 
the  Lord's  board,  what  do  we  come  for  P  To  ma&m 
Christ  again,  and  to  crucify  Him  again?  ortoftsj 
upon  Him  that  was  once  only  crucified  and  offered  1| 
for  us  P  If  we  come  to  feed  upon  Him,  spuitnaUvjl 
eat  His  body,  and  spiritually  to  drink  His  blood,  wiUi 
is  the  true  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  then  no  man  m 
deny  but  the  form  of  a  table  is  more  meet  fer  III 
Lord's  board  than  the  form  of  an  altar." 

On  another  pace  Mr.  Ridgeway  deals  with 
the  height  of  so-called  "  altars  " : — 

"  Whcnco  comes  the  idea  of  the  high  altar  wktt 
corrupt  Christianity  retains,  and  which  some  wko, 
although  without  the  principles  of  the  ReformstMS, 
yet  occupy  positions  in  our  Protestant  Church,  dssiB 
to  see  restored  amongst  us  ?  Tho  word  •  altar/  j» 
rived  from  a  Latin  root,  implies,  indeed,  sometlsv 
high  or  elevated ;  but  not  only  had  this  property* 
height  no  place  in  those  altars  which  were  ia  ■» 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  but,  on  tho  contrary,  ft  is* 
expressly  eliminated  from  them ;  for  it  was  enjsJMi^ 
1  Neither  shalt  thou  go  up  by  steps  unto  mineWT 
(Exodus  xx.  26).  Wo  do  indeed  read  in  Scriptrtg 
high  places  and  high  altars,  but  they  were  bullW*j 
connected  with  idolatry  (1  Kings  xii.  31}.  CcflMJ 
Christianity  found  tho  model  of  its  high  altars,  Mill 
the  Hebrew  ritual,  but  in  heathenism.  Hence,  wkj 
St.  Paid  says,  *  I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscriflbfli 
«To  the  Unknown  God,'  tho  Greek  word  translate 
*  altar '  is  not  the  same  with  that  used  in  other  plaeff 
where  the  referenco  is  to  the  Hebrew  altar;  as,* 
instance,  in  Heb.  vii.  13.  The  Greek  word  vm 
there,  and  in  kindred  passages,  is  Bvffieurqpior,  *  P"* 
where  the  victim  or  sacrifice  is  slain ;  but  the  Gr« 
word  used  in  Acts  is  Bc^iov,  from  a  root  which  eignifl 
to  ascend  or  go  up." 

These  extracts  will  best  indicate  the  ch 
racter  and  value  of  Mr.  Ridgeway's  work. 
Home  Words.    Edited  by  Edward  CollH 

London:  William  Macintosh.  Brixton  :  Jol 

Wallis. 
A  Series  of  papers  on  various  topics,  all 
keeping  with  the  title  of  the  volume.  We  ha 
been  greatly  interested  in  their  perusal.  T 
paper  on  "Happiness,"  by  the  Rev.  Char! 
E.  Casher,  is  a  masterly  composition.  "1 
Breakfast  Visitor,"  by  the  Rev.  Francis  J. 
Moran,  furnishes  a  capital  History  of  the  R 
and  Progress  of  the  Newspaper  Press,  "  Tizz 
Dream,"  by  James  Morris,  convevs  a  world 
truth.  And  "  Notes  on  Temper/'  by  the  R 
J.  M'Connel  Hussey,  will  alone  be  found  wo: 
the  cost  of  the  book.  Mr.  Collett  has  himi 
written  so  well  on  "  Christmas  Day,"  that 
regret  he  has  confined  himself  to  so  smal 
space.  We  trust  our  readers  will  at  once  or 
"  Home  Words." 
Sunday  School  Lessons.      By   Rev.   Row: 

Hill,  M.A.  London :  James  Nisbet  and 
Has  our  unqualified  recommendation.  A  be 
book  of  the  kind  we  do  not  think  could 
written. 
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«y ;  or  Counsels  to  Christians  on  the 
of  Every-day  Life.    By  the  Rev. 
c  Etxbabd,  M.A.   London :  William 
id  Co. 

.  T.  Tores,  of  Hastings,  has  written 
duetion  "  to  this  work.  His  words  of 
tfcion  will  be  confirmed  by  all  who 
[t  is  a  thoroughly  practical  and  ex- 
1  book;  especially  adapted  for  the 
be  style  is  very  tolling,  interesting 
as  abound,  and  the  various  topics  are 
in  a  most  able  manner.  We  give  an 
bach  will  justify  our  high  estimate  of 

9. 

re  tho  choice  means  by  which  a  household 
)  secure  the  blessing  of  the  1/ml  ? 
ft  of  all  would  I  place  the  hearty  piety  of 
the  family, 

isistent  piety  of  any  single  member — of  a 
ater,  or  even  a  servant — may  ultimately  be 
n  of  the  rest;  but  until  the  father  and 
oth  be  alive,  arc  decided  in  their  C-hristian 
have  no  reason  to  expect  the  special 
God  in  the  midst  of  the  house.  It  is  in 
k  for  a  good  crop  from  bad  seed,  or  for 
grapes  from  a  thorn  bush ;  so  we  seldom 
de,  genuine  piety  in  the  younger  branches 

L if  it  be  otherwise  with  the  parents, 
r  and  mother  are  representatives  of  the 
before  God.  Times  without  number,  for 
i  blessing  has  descended  upon  the  children. 
of  a  godly  parent  also  is  a  daily  sermon, 
said,  '  The  children  of  godly  parents  go  to 
ry  day.'  In  fact,  such  a  home  is  a  temple 
fren  and  servants  every  day  may  see  and 
hich  tells  them  that  God  is  there, 
aay  be  discovered  the  reason  that  sound 
iching,  both  in  National  and  Sunday- 
comparatively  effected  so  little  good.  It 
lult  in  the  school  teaching,  but  in  the  home 
The  evil  that  is  witnessed  at  home  more 
racts  the  lessons  learnt  at  school.  On  the 
piety  in  the  parent  ofttimes  is  salvation  to 
The  well  known  account  of  the  conversion 
Cecil  is  in  point.  The  sight  of  his  mother, 
id  cheerfully  enduring  her  heavy  cross  of 
as  the  sermon  that  awakened  him  to  re- 
It  is  right  that  parents  should  test  their 
as  well  for  the  sake  of  their  children  as  of 

t  importance  woidd  it  be  to  a  family  if  the 
Id  often  question  his  own  heart : 
walking  in  good  conscience  before  God  F ' 
libido  in  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the 

daily  lean  upon  tho  grace  and  strength 
r  the  Spirit?' 

so  living,  that  I  declare  with  Joshua — "  As 
my  house,  we  will  servo  tho  Lord  "  ct ' 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  genuine  piety  and 
liness  are  the  first  requisites  for  all  spiritual 
ther  the  pastor  in  tno  parish,  the  teacher 
>1,  or  the  parent  in  tho  family,  can  expect 
e  others  for  good,  without  themselves 
rcumspectly  in  the  narrow  path. 
he  family  altar,  and  take  good  heed  that  the 
red  there  be  a  reality. 

I  together  the  word  of  God,  to  bend  tho 
ter  at  the  throne  of  grace,  may  bo  a  blessed 
for  the  united  worship  of  the  whole  family 


"  But  beware  of  making  it  a  mere  formality.  With 
too  many  it  is  practised  as  only  a  part  of  the  daily 
routine  that  is  necessary  to  be  gone  through ;  but  it 
brings  with  it  no  profit  and  no  comfort.  It  is  a  cloud 
without  water :  it  is  time  worse  than  wasted,  for  it  is 
an  affront  to  Him  that  searcheth  tho  heart  If  it  has 
been  thus  with  any  reader,  do  not  discontinue  it 
because  you  feel  this  to  have  been  the  case,  but  strive 
to  throw  life  into  it.  Ask  for  Divine  assistance.  Read 
tho  portion  of  Scripture  very  distinctly.  If  it  be 
possible,  let  there  be  a  few  words  of  practical  applica- 
tion, or  of  necessary  explanation  of  a  difficult  verse. 
Avoid  making  tho  prayer  too  long ;  but  let  it  bo  hearty 
and  fervent  Whether  it  bo  extempore  or  written, 
let  it  be  offered  with  all  reverence  and  earnestness  '  in 
tho  Spirit.'  Tho  reality  and  truo  profit  of  the  family 
devotion  should  be,  to  every  Christian,  a  matter  for 
much  painstaking  and  prayer. 

"  Maintain  family  discipline. 

"  It  is  tho  will  of  God  thatparents  should  exercise 
control  over  their  children.  They  must  command  that 
which  is  right ;  they  must  forbidthat  which  is  wrong. 
It  was  spoken  to  the  praise  of  Abraham,  that  God 
knew  that  he  would  command  his  children  after  him 
to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord.  It  was  the  overthrow 
of  the  house  of  Eli,  that  his  sons  made  themselves  vile, 
and  he  restrained  them  not. 

"  In  Scripture,  children  aro  compared  to  arrows. 
But  all  depends  upon  the  direction  given  to  the  arrow 
by  the  hand  that  guides  it.  They  aro  compared  to 
vine  branches.  But  a  vino  unpruned  will  bear  no 
fruit  worth  gathering.  So  it  is  written,  'A  child 
left  to  himself  bringetn  his  mother  to  shame/ 

"  A  remark  may  be  made  hero  as  to  the  grievous 
harm  that  is  often  inflicted  on  a  family,  by  tho  mother 
neglecting  home  duties  for  other  work.  Usually  tho 
right  place  of  a  mother  with  young  children  is  at 
home,  in  the  midst  of  them.  In  agricultural  villages, 
more  is  often  lost  than  gained  by  a  poor  mother  going 
out  into  the  fields  for  a  few  pence,  whilst  her  children's 
clothes,  for  need  of  mending,  are  growing  worse  and 
worse,  besides  the  fact  that  her  children  aro  left  to  a 
neighbour's  care,  or  even  to  run  wild  about  the  fields 
or  lanes. 

"  Great  is  the  mischief  also  when  Christian  ladies 
neglect  the  training  of  their  own  children,  for  spiritual 
work  out  of  doors.  If  both  can  be  fairly  accomplished 
a  double  benefit  ensues ;  but  for  no  other  work  is  it 
right  for  a  parent  to  put  her  children  in  the  back- 
ground. Irreparable  evil  has  been  wrought  by  the 
wife  of  the  clergyman  being  busied  in  the  parish, 
whilst  her  children  are  left  in  the  care  of  servants,  and 
in  consequence,  it  may  be,  instead  of  being  helpers, 
grow  up  a  scandal  to  the  Church  of  Christ 

"  '  I  really  scarcely  ever  see  my  children,'  was  the 
remark  of  a  Christian  lady.  « I  have  so  many  religious 
objects  to  look  to  in  London  ;  and  then  I  have  Scrip- 
ture readings  that  I  attend,  and  so  largo  a  circle  of 
valued  friends,  that  I  seldom  have  a  leisure  evening.' 

"  Was  this  right  ?  Was  it  the  best  means  of  adorn- 
ing the  Gospel  of  Christ  ? 

"  In  training  their  children,  let  parents  begin  early. 
Long  before  a  child  is  two  years  old,  it  will  know  the 
meaning  of  an  emphatic  '  no.'  Even  at  that  tender 
age  some  measure  of  discipline  may  begin. 

"  Unite  firmness  and  gentleness. 

"  Yield  not  to  the  self-will  or  pettishness  of  a  child. 
What  you  once  say,  let  it  be  law.  Without  some 
special  cause  turn  not  from  it.  Especially  punish 
lying  and  disobedience ;  they  aro  the  root  of  all  that 
is  evil. 

"  Yet  with  firmness  bo  very  gentle.  It  is  written, 
'  Thy  gentleness  hath  made  mo  great.'    Harshness  is 
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a  cold  wind,  that  nips  in  tho  bud  tho  beginnings  of 
better  things  in  the  heart.  Byron's  character  was 
mined  by  the  cruelty  of  a  harsh  and  unfeeling  mother. 

"Win  your  children  by  love.  Draw  rather  than 
drive.  Make  home  to  them  the  happiest  place  in  the 
world.  Make  Mends  of  them.  Confide  in  them,  and 
they  will  confide  in  you.  Do  not  keep  them  at  a 
distance.  As  soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  entrust 
them  with  the  knowledge  of  family  affairs.  The 
spirit  of  confidence  will  effectually  aid  in  knitting 
together  the  whole  family. 

"  Plead  for  the  Spirit's  grace  to  rest  upon  each  one 
within  the  house. 

"  Let  each  believer  in  a  house  consider  it  a  bounden 
duty  never  to  let  a  day  pass  by  without  his  naming 
before  God  each  one  of  the  family. 

"  Doubly  does  this  privilege  belong  to  parents.  A 
father's  prayers  have  not  often  been  spoken  of,  but 
they  avail  much.  A  father  took  up  into  his  arms  his 
little  boy,  shortly  after  his  birth,  and  taking  him  into 
his  study,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  there  presented  him 
to  the  Lord,  and  besought  for  him  Ilis  grace.  The 
solemn  dedication  of  the  child  was  ratified  in  heaven. 
He  grew  up  to  be  a  most  able  and  successful  preacher 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel.  By  many  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Brighton  and  elsewhere,  the  name  of  Sortain 
will  long  be  held  in  honour. 

"Upon  the  mother,  however,  rests  much  of  the 
responsibility  connected  with  the  children.  She  is 
more  constantly  with  them,  and  it  is  most  natural 
that  her  prayers  should  incessantly  be  offered  in  their 
behalf. 

"Great  indeed  is  the  difference  between  one  who 
neglects  the  souls  of  her  children,  and  one  who  labours 
and  prays  for  their  salvation. 

"  A  young  man  was  condemned  to  death,  in  Glasgow, 
for  the  perpetration  of  a  most  brutal  murder.  Ilis 
mother  entered  his  cell.  The  son  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
her,  and  said,  '  Mother,  had  it  not  been  for  you,  I 
should  never  have  been  here.'     '  I  am  sure,'  she  said, 

*  I  never  taught  you  any  harm.'  '  I  am  sure,'  he 
answered,  '  you  never  taught  mo  any  good.'  From 
that  moment  his  lips  were  sealed,  and  to  the  fatal  hour 
he  never  spoke  another  word.  Here  was  the  reward 
of  the  neglectful  mother. 

"The  late  Richard  Knill,  for  many  years  a  mis- 
sionary in  Russia,  returned  home  to  his  native  village. 
It  so  happened  that  he  slept  in  the  same  chamber 
where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sleep  in  early  life. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
saw  a  tree  in  the  garden,  under  which  his  mother  had 
taken  him  forty  years  before,  and  had  said  to  him, 

*  Richard,  let  us  pray.'  He  went  out,  and  in  the  very 
same  spot  knelt  down,  and  thanked  God  for  a  mother's 
prayers.    Here  was  tho  reward  of  the  praying  mother. 

"  Erayer  is  a  mighty  agent.  It  secures  that  which 
no  unassisted  efforts  can  obtain.  Only  thus  will  God 
vouchsafe  His  Spirit  to  quicken  dead  souls.  Only 
thus  may  we  confidently  anticipate  a  sure  blessing  on 
our  dwelling  place." 

Heart  Cheer  for  Home  Sorrow.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Ohablbs  Bullock.  London :  W. 
Macintosh. 
This  is  a  reprint  from  Our  Own  Fireside. 
It  contains  contributions,  original  and  selected, 
from  Dr.  Vaughan,  Rev.  S.  J.  Stone,  Dean 
Alford,  Dr.  Bonar,  Rev.  Robt.  Maguire,  Dr. 
Window,  Mrs.  Parry,  the  late  Canon  Stowell, 
Dr.  Monsell,  Rev.  T.  Ragg,  Rev.  T.  Davis,  the 
Editor,  &c.  Its  title  indicates  its  purpose  and 
mission. 


Lyra  Fidelium.  By  S.  J.  Stone,  B.A. 
and  London :  Parker  and  Co. 
Poetey  of  no  ordinary  type.  Mr.  & 
given  us  "  Twelve  Hymns  on  the 
Articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed."  1 
all  exquisitely  written,  and  will  be  for 
profitable  for  use  "in  private  dev< 
family  prayer,  or  in  public  worabi 
tbeso  days  when  men's  minds  are 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  a 
fixing  our  attention  on  the  grand,  fund 
Catholic  verities  of  God's  Word  is  a 
the  Church :  and  on  this  account,  no  1 
for  the  poetical  power  of  the  writer,  we 
"  Lyra  Fidelium." 

Days  and  Nights  in  the  East ;  or,  Hlu 
of  Bible  Scenes.  By  Horatius  Boy 
London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
This  book  is  a  condensation  of  the 
former  two  volumes  on  the  East.  It 1 
quite  a  work  of  supererogation  to  say  < 
of  its  merits.  Dr.  Bonar  is  a  trav 
generis.  In  its  cheaper  form  it  will  t 
nave  a  still  wider  circulation.  The  ilhu 
are  very  good. 

The  Homes  of  Scripture.  First  Series. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Owen.  London  :  W.  Ma 
This  book  is  a  reprint  of  the  First 
Papers  on  "  The  Homes  of  Scripture, 
appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  O 
Fireside  :  we  need  not,  therefore,  at 
review  it.  The  name  of  the  auth< 
best  introduction.  The  "  Homes "  ti 
are :  "  The  Home  at  Nain,"  "  The  Ce 
Home,"  "The  Home  of  Peter,"  "Tl 
of  Matthew,"  "  The  Demoniac's  Horn 
Home  of  the  Greek  Mother."  The 
printed  on  toned  paper,  and  the  ty 
markably  clear  and  good. 

The   Christian   Treasury,   1865.       Edi 
Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co. 
We  heartly  commend  "The  Christi 
sury  "  as  worthy  of  its  name.    The  su 
character  of  its  contents,  combined 
sound  evangelical  tone  which  perva< 
paper,  entitles  it  to  the  support  of 
would  guard  against  sacrificing  the 
profit  of"  the  day  of  days"  to  the  excess 
fication  of  the  taste  for  fiction.  There 
in  "The  Christain  Treasury,"  but, 
divine  parables  of  the  Master,  the 
stories    have  "heavenly  meanings,"  ; 
most  profitably  be  pondered  on  the 
day  of  the  week. 

Famous  Fables  in  Modern  Verse. 
Rhymes  for  Little  Readers. 
Easy  Readings  and  Pretty  Pictures. 
The  Seaf  the  Ships,  and  the  Sailors. 
Pictures  and  Songs  of  Home. 
Words  to  Spell  and  Read  as  Well. 
London  and  Edinburgh  :  J.  Nelson  a 
We  can  strongly  recommend  these  il 
home  gifts  for  "  the  dear  children." 
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OLIVEE   WYNDHAM. 

A     TALE     OF     THE     GREAT     PLAGUE. 

BY  MH8.  WEBB,  AUTHOR  OF   "  NAOMI." 


Chapter  V. 

MtfetV  &  Oliver  closed  tho  door  be- 

&   hind  him,  he  saw  the  blood- 

X?    red  cross,  which  had  been 

^\    marked  upon  it  while  he  was 

SPJJ   engaged  with  tho    sufferer 

lefim    within:    and  he    :ead  the 

Mfenn  words  ahovo  it — 

"lord,  have  mercy  rrox  rs!" 
Andjhe  words  sank  into  his  lieart  with  a 
deeper  and  fuller  meaning  than  they  had 
ever  done  before. 

41  Will  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  this 
Bouse?"  he  said  to  himself.     "Will  tho 
Creator  of  the  universo  hear  the  supplica- 
tion of  the  young  girl  for  her  father  ?  and 
▼ill  He  indeed  raise  liim  up  again  ?    Tray  or 
that  ascends  from  a  heart  so  pure  and  good 
*bn,  must  be  acceptable  in  Heaven.     I 
*iil  possessed   her  pious  and  innocent 
fafcgs,  and  could  believo  that  my  prayers 
*wldbe  heard  and  answered.     1  must  try 
to  become  more  useful  and  more  righteous, 
aad  then  perchance  I  may  belter  deserve* 
that  the  Lord  should  listen  to  my  lv^u^ts.'' 
Poor  Oliver  I     Tho  task  he  proposed  to 
himself  was  as  hopeless  as  that  of  .Sisyphus ; 
as  easily  might  that  doomed  wretch  roll  up 
the  ponderous  and  ever-returning  rock  to 
the  summit  of  tho  mountain,  as  he  might 
'  ^pe  to  elevate  his  own  soul,  and  purify  his 
own  heart  and  life,  by  his  unassisted  efforts. 
JJut  Oliver  had  yet  to  learn  that  he  had  "  no 
pwrrin  himself  to  help  himself" 

He  traversed  the  streets  more  slowly  than 
*as  his  wont ;  for  his  spirit  was  oppressed, 


and  all  around  him  was  sad  and  gloomy. 
No  sound  met  his  ear,  except  the  slow  and 
measured  tramp  of  tho  watchmen — for  most 
of  the  houses  by  which  ho  passed  were 
empty,  or  only  inhabited  by  the  beroavod  or 
the  dying.  The  streets  wero  also  very  dimly 
lighted.  A  few  lamps  hero  and  thero  only 
served  to  show  tho  surrounding  darkness,  or 
to  reveal  the  crouching  or  prostrate  form  of 
some  destitute  sufferer,  or  some  pestilential 
corpse,  waiting  to  bo  removed  either  to  the 
pest-houso  or  the  plague-pit. 

iSomo  such  piteous  objects  mot  the  eyes  of 
Oliver  Wyndham ;  and  caused  him  to  hasten 
his  steps,  in  order  to  seek  for  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  remove  tho  dead  or  dying 
from  the  streets  in  that  district  wherein  his 
own  duties  lay. 

Door  after  door  was  marked  by  the  fear- 
fully  significant  cross,    and  the  hopefully 
significant  petition  ;  and  street  after  street 
was  deserted,  savo  by  tho  watchmen,  and 
!  the  attendants  of  the  funereal  dead-cart,  who 
I  raised  tho  dead  bodies,  and  sometimes  the 
:  senseless  but  living  victims  also,  from  tho 
pavement  or  the  door-steps,  by  means  of  a 
long-handled  hook,  and  cast  them  into  the 
open  hearse,  with  a  careless  indifference  that 
made  Oliver's  blood  run  cold. 

His  feelings  had  been  highly  excited  by 
tho  sccno  in  Mr.  Purvis's  room,  and  they 
wore  not  soothed  and  tranquillized  by  all 
that  ho  encountered  on  his  way  to  Dr. 
Graves's  residence.  He  longed  to  return 
directly  to  his  own  homo — lonely  though  it 
would  be.  Ho  longed  to  sit  down  and 
think — yes,  think  of  Blanche  Purvis,  and  of 
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himsolf  also.  But  he  was  resolved  to  find 
the  benevolent  physician,  and  sond  him  to 
his  interesting  patient  before  he  allowod 
himsolf  any  rest.  So  he  wont  on  until  he 
reached  the  doctor's  home;  when,  to  his 
disappointment  more  than  his  surprise,  he 
was  informed  that  ho  was  occupied  at  St. 
Paul's. 

Again  he  set  forth ;  and  ho  was  hurrying 
along  a  narrow  street  that  led  towards  the 
great  cathedral,  and  that  ho  know  to  have 
been  swept  by  the  pestilence,  when  he  was 
startled  by  seeing  a  wild-looking  and  half- 
naked  form  rush  out  of  one  of  the  closed  and 
marked  houses,  towards  which  ho  was  ap- 
proaching. The  light  of  a  lamp  fell  on  the 
haggard  features  of  this  wretched  being, 
and  Oliver  saw  that  they  were  those  of  a 
woman.  But  all  feminino  delicacy,  all  ex- 
pression of  human  intellect  or  human  feeling, 
was  gone !  Madness,  in  its  most  repulsive 
and  terrific  form,  was  depicted  on  that 
countenance ;  and  as  the  grief-strickon  and 
infected  maniac  fled  along  the  street,  and 
wildly  flung  her  wasted  arms  above  her 
head,  she  uttered  a  cry  that  mado  Oliver's 
heart  stand  still ;  and  then  she  fell  on  her 
face  to  the  ground. 

It  was  one  of  those  shrieks — those  wild 
and  frenzied  expressions  of  mental  and  bodily 
anguish — that  are  seldom  heard  on  earth ; 
but  that  whosoever  has  onco  heard  never 
forgets.  The  sound  rings  in  his  oar  ever 
and  anon  with  startling  and  shuddering 
offect.  It  haunts  him  by  day  liko  a  spectre, 
and  by  night  in  his  dreams  like  a  nightmare 
And  sometimes — long  years  aftor  that  sound 
was  heard — even  amid  scones  of  joy  and 
merriment — ho  seems  to  hoar  it  again,  rising 
shrilly  above  all  other  sounds,  oven  like  the 
despairing  wail  of  a  lost  soul !  Oh  for  the 
waters  of  Lethe  to  obliterate  and  drown  such 
sights  and  sounds  as  met  the  eyos  and  oars 
of  Oliver  Wyndham  on  that  sad  night — such 
sights  and  sounds  as  wero  then  rife  in 
London,  but  which  God  grant  may  never 
bo  seen  and  heard  in  her  streets  again  ! 

Oliver  ran  forward,  as  fast  as  his  lameness 
would  permit,  to  tho  spot  whore  the  prosr 
trate  woman  lay  still  and  motionless.  Ho 
stoopod  to  raise  her  from  tho  ground ;  and, 


as  he  did  so,  a  strong  hand  caught  his  arn 
and  drew  him  back;  and  a  familiar  voic 
cried  out,  "  Do  not  touch  her — she  is  tainte* 
and  delirious ! " 

Ho  looked  up  and  saw  Guy  Egmont,  whan 
ho  had  not  met  since  tho  day  when  he  wai 
himself  attacked  by  the  pestilence. 

"  Wyndham  ! "  ho  exclaimed  in  surprise 
"  what  brings  you  here  ?  I  heard  that  yot 
were  sick  of  tho  plague.  I  was  afraid  to  gp 
near  you ;  but  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you 
out  again." 

Oliver  thought  that  his  friend  might  have 
shown  his  solicitude  by  at  least  calling  4 
his  door  to  inquire  whether  ho  lived  or  did| 
of  the  fell  disease ;  but  he  was  not  just  tltf| 
in  a  mood  for  bickerings,  so  ho  replied,     i 

"  Yes,  I  had  tho  plague ;  and,  thanki  ■ 
Dr.  Graves  and  my  faithful  old  Elsie,  I  Ob 
covered.  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  find  i 
doctor,  and  send  him  to  a  patient  in  wl 
I  feel  a  great  interest.  But  first  I 
attend  to  this  poor  woman.  Do  you ! 
her — who  is  she  ?"  And  ho  stoopod  agiiij 
and  lifted  tho  senseless  form  from  the  pan 
ment.  "She  is  dead!"  he  said  feeling^ 
"Poor  soul!  her  last  cry  of  agony  w£ 
never  be  obliterated  from  my  memory!" 

So  saying,  he  laid  the  corpse  gently  don 
again,  and  looked  to  Egmont  for  a  reply  1 
his  inquiry.  He  was  gazing  at  the  del 
face,  which  was  now  partially  visible,  wii 
an  intent  and  almost  remorseful  expresaioi 
but  he  quickly  turned  away,  and  replied 
his  usual  tone  of  voice, 

'  *  She  is  my  sister,  Clara — that  sister  who 
I  onco  loved  so  well ;  but  who,  I  have  oft 
told  you,  separated  herself  from  her  fami 
by  marrying  a  man  beneath  hor  in  rank  a: 
station.  Sho  brought  troublo  and  disco 
into  tho  family,  and  sho  woll  deserved  i 
tho  misory  sho  has  endured.  Still,  I  net 
thought  to  seo  her  thus  !" 

"  Do  not  think  now  of  hor  faults,"  si 
Oliver;    "but  let  us  boar  away  hor  pc 
lifeless  body  to  her  homo.     Did  she  red 
in  tho  house  from  which   she   rushed 
frantically  ?    And  whoro  is  her  husband? 

"  He  is  dead ! "  answered  Egmont,  stern 
"Would  that  ho  had  diod  before  di 
ever  beheld  him !    Ho  was  seized  with  1 
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(kgoeaweeik  ago ;  and  when  I  heard  of  it 
.  lent  to  offer  my  sister  a  safe  rofugo  for 
inelf  And  her  two  children  if  she  would 
hnhha  at  onco.  But  sho  rofusod  to  do 
*,isd  begged  I  would  tako  the  cliildron 
wboat  her.  This  I  had  no  idea  of  doing, 
alonljcared  to  save  them  for  her  sake, 
fctheyall  remained  in  tho  infected  house  ; 
■loll  are  now  dead." 

"WH  all !"  said  Oliver  sadly.     "  Did 
^tksre  the  innocent  little  ones  to  perish 
ikayou  might  have  saved  them  ?" 
HWkat  could  I  do  with  them  without 
te  Bother  ?     They  are  better  dead  than 
Swg«  destitute  orphans  in  such  times  as 
is  you  seem  to  have  no  fear  of 
Oliver,  I  should  bo  glad  if  you 
wid  carry  the  corpse  back  to  tho  houso. 
Ikn  sent  for  the  dead-cart  to  take  away 
Annan  and  tho  children;  and  now  poor 
In  may  go  with  them." 
flfirer  was  disgustod  at    the   unfeeling 
anner  in  which  his  former  chosen  associato 
ob  of  such  dire  calamities.     But  ho  held 
i peace;  and,  taking  up  tho  slight  form  in 
i  arms,  he  followed  Egmont  to  tho  house 
a  whence  sho  had  broken  loose.     They 
tared  it ;  and  as  Egmont  took  up  a  lantern 
the  entrance,  Oliver  saw  that  he  put  some- 
ing  into  his  mouth,  and  applied  a  highly- 
Hied  handkerchief  to  his  face. 
MTou  had  better  follow  my  example,"  ho 
id,  pointing  to  a  table  on  which  stood  a 
q»  bottle  of  vinegar,  and  various  scents 

>i  drugs    for    tho    prevention  of   infoc- 
k 

*I  have  had  the  plague,  and  I  boliove  I 

liafe,"  answered  Oliver.     "  But  I  fullow 

Graves's  directions,   and  always  carry 

le  specific  about  me.     Load  on,  Egmont ; 

II  cany  this  poor  croaturo  to  her  bod. 

r  came  she  to  leavo  it,  and  to  dio  thus 

dfully  in  tho  sheet?" 

She  sent  to  tell  me  that  her  husband 

one  of  the  children  were  dead ;  and  to 

at  me  to  go  to  her,  and  try  to  save  the 

5  child.     I  hoped  to  be   able  to  save 

and,  after  taking  all  proper  precautions, 

ae  to  tho  house.     To  my  horror  I  found 

ounger  infant  dead  also,  and  lying  on 

ame  bed  with  its  father  and  brother ; 


and  Clara  also  stricken  with  the  disease, 
and  almost  distractod  with  grief." 

"  And  was  no  one  with  her — no  nurse,  or 
friend,  or  helpor?"  said  Olivor,  as  he  fol- 
lowed Egmont  into  tho  chamber,  and  laid 
his  burden  on  tho  ground — for  tho  bed  was 
already  fearfully  occupied. 

"  JSho  told  mo  that  the  appointed  nurse 
had  fled  when  tho  infant  diod,  and  she  hor- 
solf  fell  sick;  and  that  tho  woman  had 
robbed  her  also,  and  left  her  almost  without 
clothes.  I  could  not  heli>  reminding  her 
that  sho  might  have  saved  her  children's 
lives,  and  have  boon  sparod  all  her  prosont 
misory,  if  sho  had  accepted  my  offer.  But 
instead  of  showing  sorrow  for  hor  obstinacy, 
sho  accused  mo  of  cruelty  and  harshnoss, 
and  raved  about  tho  virtues  and  talents  of 
her  dead  husband.  I  attempted  to  roason 
with  her,  but  she  became  moro  and  more 
violent,  and  threatened  to  kill  herself.  I 
becanio  alarmod  for  my  own  safety,  and 
mado  for  tho  door,  intending  to  escape, 
and  to  lock  hor  in  the  room  until  I 
could  procure  assistance.  But,  with  tho 
quickness  and  tho  strongth  of  madnoss,  sho 
saw  my  design,  and  rushed  past  mo,  push- 
ing me  backwards  almost  on  that  awful  bed 
of  doath — and  sho  broko  forth  into  tho 
street.  It  is  all  over  now,"  ho  added;  and  a 
slight  emotion  was  porcoptible  in  his  voice 
and  manner  as  ho  gavo  one  rapid  glance 
around  him  at  tho  desolate  sccno  that  the 
room  presonted. 

"  Lot  us  go,"  said  Oliver.  "  Wo  can  be 
of  no  further  use  hero." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Egmont,  again 
having  rocourse  to  his  aromatic  scents. 
"  Poverty,  and  sickness,  and  robbery  have 
mado  this  a  desolate  place.  Wo  may  leavo 
all  that  romains  in  it  to  the  mercy  of  those 
wrotchos  who  prowl  about  tho  streets,  and 
vonture  into  infoctod  dwellings  in  search  of 
plunder.  They  often  cany  away  the  plaguo 
with  tho  rest  of  their  spoils — and  so  roceivo 
their  due  reward  ! " 

Why  did  Egmont's  hard  and  scoffing  tono 
now  jar  so  painfully  on  Oliver's  ears  and 
heart?  He  used  to  bo  amused  by  his 
caustic  remarks,  and  even  to  emulate  his 
cool  indifference.    But  now  it  shocked  him ; 

I  2 
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and  for  some  strange  reason  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Purvis,  and 
he  pictured  to  himself  the  graceful  form  of 
Blanche,  either  ministering  at  her  father's 
bedside,  or  kneeling  in  prayer  for  his  re- 
covery. 

The  image  soothed  him,  and  the  ideas 
which  it  awakened  caused  him  to  reply  more 
gently  to  Egmont's  observations  than  he 
might  otherwise  have  done.  The  recollec- 
tion of  Mr.  Purvis's  still  precarious  state 
also  made  him  very  eager  te  redeem  the 
time  that  he  had  lost,  and  to  hurry  on  in 
search  of  Dr.  Graves,  or  any  other  practi- 
tioner whom  ho  might  meet  by  the  way. 

As  he  walked  by  the  side  of  his  stalwart 
companion,  he  felt  some  of  his  old  bitter  and 
envious  sensations  arise  when  he  looked  at 
Egmont's  free  and  manly  gait,  and  compared 
it  with  his  own  more  constrained  and  awk- 
ward movements.  The  contrast  had  seldom 
been  so  painful  to  him ;  and — as  he  had  ever 
done  in  his  boyhood — he  greatly  exagge- 
rated it. 

"I  cannot  keep  pace  with  you,  Egmont," 
he  said  at  length.  "  I  would  run  the  whole 
way  to  St.  Paul's  if  I  had  your  activity  of 
limb.  "Will  you  go  on  to  the  cathedral,  and 
inquire  for  Dr.  Graves,  and  send  him  in- 
stantly to  the  house  where  Mr.  Purvis 
lodges  ?  I  will  follow  you  as  quickly  as  I 
can.  I  have  felt  my  lameness  very  much 
since  I  was  attacked  by  the  pestilence." 

"  Then  why  do  you  work  yourself  to  deatli 
in  this  manner,  and  run  tho  risk  of  a  second 
attack  of  the  plague — and  all  for  strangers  ?" 
replied  his  companion.  "I  do  not  seo  any 
good  reason  for  your  venturing  into  St. 
Paul's,  now  that  it  lias  been  converted  into 
a  plague  hospital.  At  all  events,  you  must 
excuse  my  either  accompanying  you  there, 
or  going  on  your  rash  errand.  I  have  already 
run  a  greater  risk  than  I  ever  intended  to  do, 
and  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  going  home  and 
getting  a  bath,  and  fumigating  myself  well 
with  the  most  approved  anti-infecters ;  so 
good-night  to  you,  Oliver.  I  advise  you  to 
follow  my  example,  and  go  home  and  do 
likewise." 

Oliver  made  him  no  reply;  and  they 
parted — the  one  to  seek  his  own  safety,  and 


the  other  to  pursue  his  object  of  1 
lence. 

Ere  long,  Oliver  arrived  in  sight 
Paul's,  and  his  eye  rested  on  the 
edifice,  which  was  brightly  illumine 
the  beams  of  a  full  moon,  that  n( 
high  in  the  heavens,  and  looked  d< 
calmly  and  sweetly  upon  the  pest 
city,  and  all  the  anguish  and  misery 
contained,  as  if  it  had  been  a  flowery  i 
or  a  verdant  grove.  The  clear  light  I 
out  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
ficent  building  in  a  way  that  Oliv 
never  observed  before ;  and,  in  spite 
anxiety  to  find  Dr.  Graves,  he  paus< 
few  moments  to  gaze  on  the  en 
buttresses,  which  looked  so  massy 
deep  shadow;  and  the  lofty  and  g 
pinnacles  that  rose  from  the  central 
and  stood  out  so  sharply  defined  agai 
clear  sky. 

But  Oliver  could  no  longer  indu 
taste  for  tho  grand  and  beautifu 
thought  of  Blanche  Purvis,  and 
anxiety  about  her  father;  and  ho 
entered  the  cathedral.  What  a  si[ 
his  eyes !  All  tho  various  shops  an« 
that  had  so  long  profaned  the  sacred 
ing,  and  made  "  God1 8  house  a  house 
chandize,"  had  lately  been  removed  £r 
long  aisle  called  St.  Paul's  Walk ;  i 
fine  pillars  had  been  restored  to  their  c 
beauty.  But  another  change  had  sine 
place  in  the  cathedral,  which  did  n 
to  tho  splendour  of  its  appearance,  i 
to  the  interest  which  it  necessarily  < 
The  whole  of  the  spacious  nave  ar 
aisles  wore  now  crowded  with  palh 
on  all  of  which  lay  plague-stricken  p 
in  every  stage  of  tho  loathsome  and  to 
disease. 

Upwards  of  three  hundred  beds  hi 
provided  by  the  care  of  the  Lord  Ma^ 
aldermen  of  the  city,  and  manynobloD 
influential  persons.  When  the  accomm 
in  the  pest-houses  began  to  prove  insu 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  i 
very  moving  address  to  a  vast  nun 
persons  who  assembled  in  the  cath 
his  hearers  consisting  chiefly  of  mui 
of  sick,  and  at  least  an  equal  nun 
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tow  who  were  resolved  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  perilous  duty  of  nursing  and  attend- 
ing them.    He  had  on  that  occasion  called 
a  all  his  hearers   to  regard  the  present 
fearful  pestilence  as    a  special   judgment 
from  the  Lord,  and  a  striking  call  to  re- 
pastance  and  amendment  of  life ;    and  he 
ltd  urged  the  sick  to  prepare  for  that  final 
stage  which  was,  in  most  cases,  so  rapidly 
approaching.     He  exhorted  those  who  were 
atiH  in  health  to  consider  how   soon  they 
might  also  be  laid  low,  and  at  the  same  time 
tattcoaraged  them  to  devote  themselves  to 
fa  god  work  for  which  they  had  assembled 
mfte  sacred  pile,  and  to  labour  on  in  faith 
ndhope  that  God  would   either  preserve 
4ai6om  the  pestilence,  or  take  them  from 

Efc    Irpwent    scene  of  misery  and  death  to 
fall  with    Him  in    never-ending  felicity 
akre. 
Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the 

Iirehbishop,  and  his  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
•ntpanions,  preparations  were  commenced 
4r  the  proposed  arrangement.  This  was 
!  ine  under  the  superintendence  of  many 
members  of  the  Medical  College,  among 
tbom  Dr.  Graves  was  one  of  the  most 
•aire  and  zealous.    Before  that  night  closed 

Ib,  the  cathedral  was  transformed  into  a  vast 
tapital,  with  a  numerous  staff  of  nurses  and 
•Hstants,  and  an  immense  supply  of  drugs 
■d  other   appliances,   which  were  stored 
fciy  in   the  various  small   and  beautiful 
*k|*ls  attached  to  the  building. 
:    Wore  a  week  had  elapsed,  the  whole  of 
it  cathedral  was  crowded ;  all  the  pallets 
|  K»  filled,  and  many  poor,  dying  wretches 
;  twe  brought  in  from  the  streets   by  the 
,totchmen  and  porters,  and  laid  on  the  cold 
[piTement,  with  scarcely  any  covering. 


Chapter  VI. 
fcrcH  was  the  state  of  the  building  when 
OKrer  Wyndhani  entered  it  on  the  night 
rf  which  we  are  now  speaking ;  and  the 
spectacle  was  really  a  terrific  one.  It  was 
impossible  to  light  up  the  vast  and  lofty 
holding ;  and  the  candles  and  lanterns 
which  the  attendants  carried  from  bed  to 
bed  served  only  to  throw  a  partial  glare 


upon  the  livid  and  often  distorted  features 
and  writhing  limbs  of  the  occupants.  Many 
of  the  patients  were  bound  down,  to  prevent 
their  either  injuring  themselves,  or  escaping 
from  their  beds ;  but  Oliver  saw  more  than 
one  of  those  who  were  not  thus  secured, 
spring  up  in  a  phrenzy  of  pain,  and  rush 
along  the  aisles  and  beneath  the  dark  arches, 
uttering  the  most  heartrending  shrieks, 
until  pursued  and  dragged  back  by  the 
attendants. 

Oliver's  feelings  were  strongly  excited. 
He  had,  as  Elsie  said,  agreed  to  meet 
Dr.  Graves  on  the  morrow  in  that  gigantic 
pest-house,  and  receive  some  instructions 
for  the  treatment  of  the  distemper ;  but  he 
had  not  pictured  to  himself  a  scene  like  this, 
and  he  felt  that  it  would  require  a  courage 
and  determination  greater  than  even  he  pos- 
sessed to  induce  him  to  act  as  he  now  saw 
Dr.  Graves  doing. 

The  benevolent  physician  was  kneeling 
down  beside  a  dying  man,  to  whom  he  had 
already  rendered  every  medical  assistance 
in  vain.  The  countenance  of  the  patient 
expressed  intense  suffering;  but  there  was 
a  holy  calmness  depicted  on  the  features 
that  told  of  peace  within.  The  glazing  eyes 
were  fixed  on  those  of  Dr.  Graves  ;  and  the 
man  was  so  absorbed  in  the  words  which 
proceeded  from  tho  lips  of  the  Christian 
physician  that  he  did  not  observe  the  ap- 
proach of  a  stranger. 

Oliver  did  not  speak  ;  and  the  doctor  con- 
tinued to  offer  up  an  earnest  and  affecting 
prayer  for  him  who  was  standing  on  the 
brink  of  eternity,  and  about  to  pass  through 
death  into  immortality.  Oliver  had  never 
thus  stood  by  a  tranquil  death-bed.  He  had, 
of  late,  seen  death  in  many  hideous  forms ; 
and  he  had  even  realized  the  approach  o£"the 
last  enemy"  to  himself;  but  he  had  neither 
witnessed  nor  experienced  the  heavenly 
composure  and  the  bright  hope  that  now 
illumined  the  countenance  that  lay  so  still 
before  him. 

When  Dr.  Graves  ceased  his  prayer,  tho 
patient  breathed  a  fervent  "Amen"  and 
then  closed  his  eyes,  and  remained  in  deep 
thought.  Still  Oliver  did  not  speak,  nor  did 
the  physician  appear  to  notice  his  presence. 
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Presently  the  dying  man  again  opened 
his  eyes,  and  the  mist  of  death  was  upon 
them.  He  feebly  extended  his  hand — which 
Dr.  Graves  did  not  shrink  from  taking  in 
his  own — and  he  said, 

"You  have  taught  me  to  hope  for  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  the  pardon  of  my  many 
sins,  by  showing  me  how  a  true  servant  of 
God  can  exercise  mercy  and  forgiveness  to 
one  who  has  sorely  injured  him.  You  have 
repaid  my  grievous  offences  by  bestowing  on 
me  the  greatest  of  all  blessings.  You  have 
thus  l  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  my  head,'  and, 
blessed  be  God,  you  have  been  the  means  of 
softening  my  hard  heart,  and  bringing  me 
to  repentance.  I  dio  happy ;  and  to  you  I 
owe  it,  under  God's  good  providence,  that  I 
leave  this  world  in  a  suro  and  certain  liopo 
of  a  blessed  immortality,  through  faith  in  tho 
merits  and  death  of  my  Saviour." 

This  was  said  slowly,  and  with  many 
pauses,  for  the  patient's  strength  was  rapidly 
failing.  But  the  joy  and  peace  that  his  words 
expressed  became  more  and  more  strongly 
depicted  on  his  countonanco;  and  Oliver 
marked  how  they  wore  reflected  on  tho 
features  of  Dr.  Graves.  They  wero  feelings 
that  he  could  not  share,  and,  indeed,  that  he 
could  not  even  comprehend  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  his  attention  was  riveted, 
and  his  interest  strongly  excited. 

By-and-by  the  dying  man  murmurod 
faintly, 

"  God  bless  you,  my  best  earthly  friend, 
and  give  you  many  years  of  usefulness 
and  happiness.  Farewell  till  we  meet  in 
Heaven ! " 

They  were  his  last  words ;  and  ere  long 
he  drew  his  last  long  broath ;  and  then  the 
spirit  took  its  flight  from  a  scene  of  almost 
unexampled  horror  to  the  realms  of  eternal 
bliss. 

Then  Dr.  Graves  turned  away;  and,  as 
he  saw  and  greeted  Oliver,  tho  latter  ob- 
served that  a  tear  glistened  in  the  kindly 
eye  of  the  physician. 

"  Why  are  you  here  at  this  unseasonable 
and  perilous  hour  ?  "  ho  asked  of  his  young 
friend.  "  You  are  not  yet  sufficiently  inured 
to  such  scenes  as  to  face  St.  Paul's  by 
night." 


"  I  followed  you  here,  Dr.  Graves, 
treat  your  immediate  attention  to  a  ] 
whom  I  was  summoned  to  examine, 
already  exercised,  with  some  suceei 
skill  I  owe  to  you.  But  I  fear  he  i 
ill ;  and  I  am  anxious  that  you  shoi 
him  before  morning.  His  daughter  a 
to  bo  alono  and  friendless  in  this  no? 
late  city." 

•'  Come  along,  then,"  replied  the 
cheerfully.  And  he  hastened  into  a 
hard  by,  and  furnished  himself  wit 
things  as  he  might  require ;  while  he 
questioned  Oliver  as  to  the  sick 
symptoms. 

They  went  out  at  tho  great  ontranc 
descending  the  broad  flight  of  steps, 
themselves  in  the  silent  and  deserted  i 
Tho  stillness,  tho  soft  moonlight,  a 
comparative  freshness  of  the  cool  ni 
had  a  soothing  effect  on  the  feelings 
doctor  and  his  young  companion  ;  ai 
walked  on  in  silenco  for  some  time. 

Presently  Oliver  said  to  tho  doctor, 

"  May  I  ask  to  what  that  dying  i 
the  cathedral  referred  just  now  ?  I 
understood  his  meaning." 

"It  was  a  very  simple  affair," 
Dr.  Graves.  "That  poor  man  did 
serious  injury  many  years  ago.  H< 
some  false  statements  which  greatly  i 
my  happiness  and  my  prospects  at  thi 
and  caused  me  to  remain  a  solitt 
dividual.  I  lost  sight  of  him  soon 
wards,  and  we  never  met  again  unti] 
summoned  to  his  bedside  in  St. 
nearly  a  week  ago.  I  instantly  kne 
notwithstanding  tho  ravages  that  the 
had  already  made ;  and  he  also  rec< 
me.  I  believe  his  own  bitter  feelin 
led  him  to  suppose  that  I  had  not  f< 
him ;  but,  thank  God,  I  had  learned  t 
how  much  had  been  forgiven  me  b 
who  gave  me  life,  and  breath,  and  all  * 
and  what  was  I  that  I  should  w 
pardon  from  a  fellow-sinner?  I  di 
could  to  save  his  life,  and  I  strove  ale 
the  means  of  saving  his  soul,  by  cL 
him  to  tho  cross  of  Christ,  and  telli 
of  all  tho  mercy  that  is  treasured 
penitent  believers  in  Him." 
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"And  was  it  your  teaching,  Dr.  Graves, 
hi  enabled  that  man  to  meet  doath — and 
mh  a  death,  in  such  a  place — as  I  beheld 
Mm  do?  There  is  surely  something  very 
Grange  in  the  power  which  the  doctrines 
joa  hold  exercise  upon  the  mind  under 
ere  trials  and  sufferings.  I  think  that 
Mr.Pmrisand  his  daughter  are  like-minded 
lfth  you,  and  with  my  old  nurse,  Elsie 
ftowther." 

"God  be  praised  for  that ! "  said  the  doctor, 
wrereatly.  "Wyndham,"  he  added,  smiling 
tiaffly,  "  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  you 
lib  fill  be  like-minded  with  us  all  ere  long. 
Yw  hare  too  great  a  love  of  truth,  in  all  its 
)■■(&  to  remain  insensible  to  the  powers 
thine  truth — that  truth  which  God  sent 
ftwn  Son  into  the  world  to  publish  and  to 
jntfise." 

"I  should  be  glad  to  hold  the  same  belief 
fci  seems  to  inspire  Blanche  Purvis  with 
■eh  courage  and  firmness,"  said  Oliver — 
"the  same  faith  that  made  death  just  now 
kok  calm  and  hopeful,  even  amid  such  sur- 
wonding  horrors ! " 

"Ask  for  that  faith,  Oliver — ask  for  it  in 
ttraest,  from  Him  who  has  promised  to  give 
BkEoly  Spirit — and,  with  that  gift,  every 
pace  that  is  needful — to  them  tliat  ask  it. 
ftayer  is  very  powerful,  my  young  friend. 
We  are  told  in  God's  Word  that  the  prayer 
ifM  may  even  heal  the  sick." 
u0h  that  I  had  such  faith,  then!"  ex- 
ited Oliver,  very  earnestly.  "I  would 
Hay  Heaven  for  the  life  of  Mr.  Purvis, 
*i  feel  amply  rewarded  by  seoing  his 
taghter's  sweet  face  beaming  with  happi- 

16B8." 

I)r.  Graves  smiled. 
"You  are  enthusiastic,"  he  said.  "I 
test  we  may  save  this  patient's  life ;  and 
•bo  that  we  may  preserve  his  daughter  from 
Section.  For  your  soke  I  shall  feel  a 
double  interest  in  the  case." 

Die  blood  rushed  to  Oliver's  usually  pale 
dieefai  and  brow ;  and  he  replied,  hastily, 

"I  can  have  no  more  concern  in  this  par- 
ticular case  than  what  common  humanity 
dictates.     I,  like  you,  Dr.  Graves,  shall  live 
and  die  a  solitary  being — but  not  from  tho 
same  cause.    I  shall  never  venture  even  to 


try  and  win  the  affections  of  any  woman  ; 
for  I  should  only  moot  with  a  contemptuous 
refusal.  Who  would  ever  consent  to  unite 
their  fate  to  mine?" 

The  doctor  smiled  again  ;  and  ho  glanced 
at  Oliver's  animated,  intellectual  counte- 
nance, and  thought  how  much  more  attrac- 
tive it  was  than  many  a  more  regular  face. 
And  what  matter  was  it  if  he  was  lame,  and 
his  back  slightly  curved?  His  form  was 
still  manly,  and  had  an  air  of  native  dignity 
that  was  wanting  in  the  demeanour  of  many 
a  nobleman.  Dr.  Graves  thought  within 
himself  that  it  would  be  his  young  friend's 
own  fault  if  he  remained  a  bachelor  all  his 
days.  But  he  did  not  care  to  contend  the 
point  with  him ;  he  thought  it  quite  as  well 
that  he  should  go  on  his  way  with  a  humble 
opinion  of  his  own  power  of  pleasing.  So 
he  only  replied, 

"  Be  assured  that  I  will  exert  all  the  skill 
that  I  possess,  and  that  no  means  shall  be 
neglected  which  may  ensure  the  safety  of 
both  father  and  daughter.  I  pray  God  that 
I  may  succeed." 

"  Amen,"  said  Oliver,  gravely. 

They  then  turned  into  tho  street  in  which 
Mr.  Purvis  resided ;  and  they  soon  reached 
the  door,  which,  like  so  many  others,  was 
marked  with  the  rod  cross  and  the  pious 
motto. 

"  Let  us  trust  in  Him  of  whom  that  sign 
is  intonded  to  remind  us,"  said  tho  doctor, 
pointing  to  tho  cross.  "  And  let  us  from  our 
hearts  put  up  tho  petition  which  surmounts 
it !  Then,  and  then  only,  may  we  hope  to 
be  heard,  and  to  have  our  requests  granted." 

Turning  to  the  watchman,  he  asked,  "  Has 
any  one  come  forth  from  this  house  ?  or  havo 
you  been  sent  on  any  errands?" 

The  man  knew  Dr.  Graves,  and  he  answered 
respectfully, 

"  Only  the  young  lady  came  once  to 
the  door,  sir,  and  begged  mo  to  go  to  the 
end  of  the  street,  and  look  if  you  wero 
coming.  She  said  that  her  father  was  vory 
ill,  and  that  the  time  seemed  sadly  long; 
but  she  added  that  she  could  not  doubt  tho 
gentleman  who  had  gone  to  seek  you.  Sho 
was  sure,  she  said,  that  he  would  not  rest 
until  he  had  found  you." 
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Oliver  felt  more  pleasure  at  this  remark 
than  he  could  well  account  for. 

"Let  us  lose  no  time,"  he  said;  and  as 
the  watchman  opened  the  door,  they  were 
about  to  hasten  up-stairs,  when  Mrs.  Bounds 
ran  from  the  kitchen  with  terror  marked  on 
her  countenance ;  and,  catching  the  doctor's 
arm,  exclaimed, 

"  I  shall  have  the  plague !  I  know  I  shall 
be  seized  before  morning,  if  I  have  not  al- 
ready caught  it !  Let  me  go  out,  Dr.  Graves. 
I  will  leave  everything  in  the  house  for  the 
use  of  these  unlucky  lodgers — only  just  lock- 
ing up  all  the  rooms  except  their  own.  Let 
me  get  out  of  London,  and  I  will  never  set 
foot  in  it  again  till  it  is  purged  and  purified. 
0  doctor !  I  feel  so  ill ! "  And  she  trembled 
with  fear  and  excitement. 

"No  doubt  you  do,  my  good  woman," 
replied  the  doctor,  rather  bluntly.  "You 
have  been  sitting  here,  brooding  over  your 
imaginary  ailments,  instead  of  helping  those 
who  needed  your  assistance.  Sick  or  well, 
you  must  now  remain  where  you  are ;  so 
make  up  your  mind  to  it,  and  try  to  be  of 
some  use.  See  that  there  is  a  good  fire,  and 
plenty  of  hot  water  ready,  in  caso  I  want  it." 

And,  so  saying,  he  shook  her  off,  and  fol- 
lowed Oliver  to  the  chamber  of  the  sufferer. 

When  they  entered,  Mr.  Purvis  was  en- 
during another  violent  paroxysm  of  pain ; 
and  again  his  senses  had  deserted  him.  But 
his  strength  had  greatly  decreased  since 
Oliver  last  saw  him,  and  his  struggles  were 
much  less  violent.  His  moans  were,  how- 
ever, most  piteous ;  and  seemed  to  affect  his 
daughter  far  more  than  his  convulsive  agony 
had  previously  done.  Tears  were  flowing 
from  her  eyes  as  she  leant  over  him  with 
clasped  hands;  and  when  she  turned  to 
meet  the  doctor  and  his  companion,  Oliver 
was  painfully  struck  by  her  altered  counte- 
nance :  it  was  so  very  sad,  so  very  expres- 
sive of  the  departure  of  all  hope,  and  yet 
so  sweet  and  so  resigned. 

Dr.  Graves  met  her  quick,  nquiring  look, 
and  he  started  as  if  suddenly  struck.  But 
instantly  ho  recovered  himself;  and,  ap- 
proaching her,  he  spoke  words  of  hope  and 
comfort,  all  the  while  gazing  in  her  face 
with  a  look  that  puzzled  and  distressed  her, 


and  which  did  not  escape  Oliver's  obser 
vation. 

Then  he  passed  his  hand  hurriedly  ova 
his  eyes,  and  turned  to  the  bed  in  which  fb 
sick  man  now  lay.  Another  tumour  lut 
appeared  on  his  neck,  and  was  accompanie 
with  much  inflammation ;  and  the  sufferia 
it  caused  was  evidently  extreme.  Withou 
loss  of  time,  a  second  operation  was  peo 
formed ;  and  then  the  cries  of  the  distracte 
sufferer  were  piercing.  Elsie  tried  to  remon 
Blanche  from  the  room,  but  she  resist* 
firmly  and  quietly ;  and  she  kept  her  ejm 
fixed  on  the  now  distorted  and  unconscum 
countenance  of  her  beloved  father,  with  M 
expression  that  wrung  the  hearts  of  tiki 
bystanders. 

After  a  considerable  time,  the  application 
that  Dr.  Graves  prescribed  proved  suco 
in  allaying  the  intense  agony  which 
ceeded  the  operation ;  and,  from  sheer  ( 
haustion,  the  patient  fell  into  a  deep! 
motionless  sleep.  Tho  physician  then! 
a  very  peremptory  command  on  Blanche  \ 
leavo  the  room  and  •seek  the  repose  thatahl 
so  evidently  needed. 

"  We  must  think  of  you  now,  my  dem 
Miss  Purvis,"  lie  said,  taking  her  tremblinj 
hand  kindly  in  his,  and  looking  at  her  swee 
pale  face  with  the  tenderness  of  a  fathel 
"  We  must  now  tako  care  of  you,  for  yoo 
own  sake  as  well  as  that  of  our  patient,  wh 
is  now  so  calm  and  peaceful.  You  hav 
done  all  that  it  was  possible  for  you  to  dc 
and  have  helped  us  courageously  throng 
this  trying  time.  But  you  must  now  go  SO 
rest  if  you  hope  to  be  able  to  nurse  yol 
father  to-morrow.  He  may  require  all  yot 
care  for  several  days  to  come." 

"  And  is  thero  hope — is  there  any  hope  < 
his  recovery  ? "  she  exclaimed,  in  low  ai 
almost  gasping  tones.  "I  thought  he  Wl 
past  all  human  aid,  and  that  I  must  see  hi 
sink  and  die  !  " 

"  There  is  hope,"  replied  the  docto 
firmly.  "There  are  favourable  sympton 
that  lead  me  to  believe  his  life  may  I 
spared ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  desl" 
you  not  to  waste  your  strength  unnecessary 
You  must  save  it  for  his  service." 

"Oh,  thank  God!"   exclaimed  Blanch 
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fcfwilj;  and  sudden  hope  overpowered 
kmore  completely  than  grief  or  even 
fcpir  had  done.  For  a  few  moments  her 
fen  and  her  deep  emotion  prevented  her 
imipeaking;  but  she  soon  exercised  her 
Uitul  self-command ;  and,  looking  grate - 
MfitDr.  Graves,  sho  murmured, 
"God  bless  you !  I  will  do  all  that  you 
Ian  me  to  do,  so  that  I  may  be  of  use  to 
Ik"  And  her  eyes  rested  on  the  loved 
Ira  now  bo  still  and  motionless.  "But," 
tedded,  "  how  can  I  leave  him  alone  with 

»¥n.  Crowther  ?     I  must  stay  and  watch 
OKrer  thought  that  sho  glanced  at  him 
nie  aid  this ;  and  he  hastily  drew  near, 
atttd, 

"I  was  waiting  to  ask  whether  I  might 
hfamitted  to  take  your  place  to-night, 
fit  Purvis.  If  you  will  trust  me,  I  promise 
iftt  no  care  shall  be  wanted.  Elsie  and  I 
IB  veil  used  to  each  other,  and  we  will 
pKtoally  follow  out  all  Dr.  Graves's  di- 


How  gratefully  Blanche  looked  up  in  his 
face,  and  how  musical  her  voico  sounded  in 
his  ears,  as  sho  said, 

"  I  can  trust  you  entirely.  I  have  seen 
your  skill,  and  folt  your  kindness.  If  I 
must  indeed  leave  my  father,  I  can  confide 
him  to  you  and  Elsie." 

So  saying,  sho  held  out  her  hand  to  Oliver 
in  a  simple,  ingenuous  manner  that  was  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  and  becoming.  "You 
will  not  fail  to  send  nurse  to  call  me  if  he 
awakes,"  she  added — "  I  am  sure  you  will 
not.  And  you,  Dr.  Graves,  will  you  not 
call  again?  I  shall  want  your  further 
directions." 

"You  shall  have  them,  Miss  Purvis. 
And  now,  good  night.  Your  father  must 
on  no  account  bo  disturbed.  Mr.  Wyndham 
will  go  home  with  me  for  some  medicines, 
and  return  here  immediately.  Meanwhile, 
Elsie  will  remain  in  this  room  alone. 

He  led  her  to  tho  door,  and  then  he  and 
Oliver  left  the  house  together. 
(To  be  continued.) 


A  PAGE  OP  OLD  TESTAMENT  BIOGRAPHY, 

ILLUSTRATING    THE    PAHTICULAR    PROVIDENCE    OF    GOD. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

14 And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying,  Get  thee  hence,  and  turn  theo  eastward,  and  hide 
*S*tf  by  the  brook  Chcrith,  that  is  before  Jordan.  And  it  shall  be,  that  thou  ahult  drink  of  the  brook ;  and 
*  km  commanded  the  ravens  to  feed  thee  there." — 1  Kings  xvii.  2 — 4. 


Btt  doctrine  of  a  Particular  Providence  is 
•iwy  important  doctrine. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  commond  this  doctrine 
to  the  intellect  of  the  man  who  is  willing  to 
•flow  the  analogy  of  nature  to  illustrate  the 
teaching  of  Eevelation.     Few,  I  suppose, 
would  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  language 
of  the  great  Teacher:    "Behold  the  fowls 
of  the  air;  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they 
wap,   nor    gather    into   barns;    yet    your 
keavenly  Father  feedeth  them Con- 
ner the  lilies  ef  the  field,  how  they  grow ; 
ttoy  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and  yet 
1  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
Story  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
^outake  up  a  simple  wild  flower  by  the 


roadside — you  watch  tho  bird  soaring  above 
you  with  joyous  wing :  has  there  not  been 
as  much  care,  wisdom,  and  benevolence 
manifested  in  the  formation  and  preserva- 
tion of  that  flower  and  that  bird,  as  if  they 
mere  the  only  ones  in  the  universe  ?  Could 
the  mechanism  of  the  bird's  body  be  perfected, 
improved,  or  the  beauty  of  its  plumage  be 
increased  ?  Or  the  colours  of  the  flower,  are 
they  capable  of  a  more  lovely  tint  ? 

If,  then,  there  bo  perfection  here,  in  tho 
lesser  objects  of  Creation  and  Providence, 
what  can  be  more  reasonable  than  the  con- 
clusion that  our  heavenly  Father  arranges 
and  overrules  all  circumstances  and  events 
which  befal  the  individual  members  of  His 
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family?    Surely  tho  perfection  of  care  and 
love  may  be  expected  in  their  case. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Particular  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  the  intellect  cannot 
refuse  its  assent.  But,  alas,  we  requiro 
something  more  than  the  intellectual  assent, 
before  this  doctrine,  or  indeed  any  doctrine 
of  God's  Word,  occupies  that  place  in  our 
estimation  which  it  rightly  claims. 

Need  I  argue  the  point,  to  justify  the 
assertion  that  atheism  is  a  characteristic  of 
human  nature — human  nature  fallen  from 
its  once  privileged  state  of  communion  and 
fellowship  with  God  ?  On  the  sentiments, 
manners,  pursuits,  amusements,  and  deal- 
ings of  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  is 
there  not  written  in  broad  characters, 
"  Without  God  in  tho  world,"  "  God  is  not 
in  all  their  thoughts  "  ?  It  is  not,  indeed, 
professed  atheism;  but  it  is  practical  atheism 
— the  atheism  that  denies  a  personal  God, 
"whoso  we  are,"  and  "whom  we  are  bound 
to  serve."  What,  for  oxample,  is  the  the- 
ology of  much  of  our  current  literature? 
Is  it  not  the  too  faithful  reflection  of  the 
every-day  thinking  and  scheming  and  talk- 
ing of  men  whose  eyes  are  conversant 
onough  with  second  causes,  but  who  seldom 
bring  into  prominent  view  the  operations  of 
the  great  Mover,  the  groat  First  Cause,  "  in 
whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being  "  ?  The  Name  of  God  may  not  be 
banished  from  the  printed  page;  but, 
when  we  meet  with  it  there,  wo  are  re- 
minded of  the  almost  unconscious  excla- 
mation of  the  man  who,  living  a  prayerless 
life,  is  yet  constrained  by  some  sudden 
visitation  or  catastrophe  to  invoke  Divine 
help.  There  is  a  betrayal,  an  involuntary 
betrayal,  or  acknowledgment,  which  fallen 
nature  is  compelled  to  yield,  of  that  alle- 
giance to  God,  against  which  tho  life  is  ono 
act  of  practical  rebellion. 

My  inference  from  these  reflections  is  this 
— the  assent  of  the  intellect  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  Particular  Providence  is  of  little  or  no 
value,  unless  that  intellect  has  been  educated 
in  the  school  of  Revelation — Revelation,  not 
simply  announcing  this  doctrine,  but  bring- 
ing those  truths  to  bear  upon  our  fallen 
nature,    which,    received    and   embraced, 


renew  that  nature,  quickening  it  to  4 
divine  life — the  life  of  restored  commnnkl 
with  God.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  ft 
doctrine  becomes  practical  and  influential. 

To  illustrate,  as  well  from  the  history « 
the  past  as  from  the  experience  ,of  ft 
present,  tho  justice  of  this  conclusion,  U 
havo  only  to  refer  to  the  record  of  Gofl 
dealings  under  the  dispensations  prior  to  on 
own. 

The  Old  Testament  is  one  continual 
history  of  particular  providences — manifin 
Divine  interpositions.  It  was  not  left  to  A 
Jews  to  trace  this  doctrine  in  the  analogil 
of  nature ;  nor  were  they  confined  to  tft| 
written  Word,  which  assured  them  of  fj 
The  evidonco  of  sense  was  added, 
beheld,  as  it  were,  the  "  finger  of  God"  J 
scribing  tho  doctrine  on  tho  open  page 4 
Creation  and  Providence,  each  letter  a  i 
vellous  miracle.  And  what  was  the  : 
If  we  reasoned  as  somo  men  reason,  > 
fancy  an  oxternal  miracle  would  workl 
them  an  internal  change,  and  enable 
at  once  to  discern  spiritual  truths,  we « 
expect  to  find  the  Israelites  evidencing  1 
most  implicit  trust  and  rolianco,  never  p*J 
mitting  a  care  or  an  anxiety  to  interpotf 
between  their  souls  and  tho  assurance  d 
Almighty  faithfulness.  But,  instead  of  tUp 
expectation  realized,  what  a  sad  contrast  il 
presented  by  tho  rebellions  and  idolataM 
of  tho  people ! 

There  is  but  ono  explanation  that  can  bl 
suggested.  It  is  this.  Their  "hearto* 
were  not  " right  with  God;"  they  wwl 
"carnal,"  and  not  "spiritual;"  their  eaa 
were  stopped,  so  that  they  could  not  he& 
the  voice  that  spake ;  their  eyes  were  closed 
so  that  they  could  not  perceive  the  Difiai 
presence,  although  miraculously  manifested 

Are  any  disposed  to  think  that  it  wonb 
have  been  far  otherwise  with  themselves— 
that  they  would  have  obtained  clearer  an* 
moro  practical  views  of  the  Particular  fto 
vidence  of  God,  if  they  had  lived  in  the  ag» 
of  miracles  ?  I  tell  them,  nay.  If  the  en* 
of  Divine  truth  were  to  make  men  belier 
and  tremble,  miracles  might  be  of  service 
but  the  end  is  to  make  men  believe  and  fa* 
And  is  not  the  full  manifestation*of  Divhv 
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to  in  the  Gospel  a  spectacle  more  calcu- 
htodto  effect  this  purpose  than  the  partial 
■srifeetation  of  that  love  attended  by  ex- 
tendi miracles  under  the  law  ? 
lay,  then,  the  doctrine  of  God's  Par- 
tinkr  Providence  is  commended  to  us  more 
precfatty  than  ever  it  was  to  the  Jews. 
kt,  48  with  them,  so  with  ourselves,  it  is 
i  doctrine  spiritual  perception  alone  can 
ttafize.  It  is  in  this  sense  a  doctrine  which 
■m  natural  from  revealed  theology — tlio 
jM  nKpon  of  the  man  of  this  world,  who  either 
-M  tB&tt  rejects  Revelation  or  gives  a  careless 
rfl  lolinaliasent  to  it,  from  the  religion  of  the 
•m  wi "torn  from  above" — the  religion  of 
Mgloring  faith. 

Jfegarding  it  in  this  light,  wo  are  led  to 
ftiBeiitable  conviction  that  our  measuro 
ikfth  in  this  doctrine  is  a  true  index  of 
•Christian  experience. 
But  since  the  teaching  of  examplo  is,  of 
Mwsrty,  the  most  forcible,  I  have  selected 
•  incident  in  the  life  of  the  prophot  Elijah, 
to  brief  consideration  of  which  will  place 
to  important  subject  practically  beforo  us. 
He  was  an  Old  Testament  saint,  one  of  the 
tor  who  walked  by  faith  and  not  by  sight; 
od,  inasmuch  as  our  privileges  as  professed 
H«r  Testament  saints  are  so  far  in  advance 
rfhia,  our  example  should  at  least  bo  as 
fintfrious. 

Belief  in  God's  Particular  Providonce  may 
ksid  to  include  two  points : 

Ttt   ACKNOWLEDGMENT    OF    God's    IIAND  ; 
il»  THE  CONVICTION   OF   God's   CARE   IN  ALL 


Both  these  the  prophet  Elijah  exemplified ; 
to  first,  in  obeying  the  unexpected  com- 
mand, "  Get  thee  hence,  and  hide  thyself  by 
to  brook  Cherith;"  the  second,  in  depend- 
■g  upon  the  promise  of  a  miraculous  pro- 
ifcon,  "Thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook ;  and 
IhaTe  commanded  the  ravens  to  feed  thee 
there." 

kt  us,  then,  with  the  Inspired  narrative 
Wore  us,  consider  his  conduct  in  these  two 
Particulars,  as  illustrating  his  faith  in  tho 
Particular  Providence  of  God. 


i's  circumstances  at  this  time  were 


circumstances  of  peril,  #  calculated  to  depress 
his  spirit,  if  not  induco  positive  despair.  In 
holy  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  God,  he  had 
not  hesitated  to  incur  the  risk  of  immediate 
martyrdom,  by  conveying  to  the  impious 
Ahab  and  his  idolatrous  court  tho  denuncia- 
tion of  judgment:  "As  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there 
shall  not  bo  dew  nor  rain  theso  years,  but 
according  to  my  word."  He  may  have 
entertained  the  thought  that  the  threatened 
evil  would  bring  the  nation  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  with  fasting  and  prayor,  to  seek  tho 
withdrawal  of  the  infliction.  The  event  tells 
us  this  was  not  tho  result.  Doubtless 
ho  experienced  scorn  and  derision  at  their 
hands ;  oven  as  Lot,  who  seemed,  when  he 
warnod  his  wicked  sons-in-law,  as  "one that 
mocked."  Speedily,  however,  tho  sentence 
began  to  be  executed.  The  streams  were 
absorbed,  tho  wells  of  water  wore  dried  up, 
the  meadows  were  parched,  and  famine, 
gaunt  famine,  commencod  her  withering 
tread  throughout  the  land. 

JVoiv,  some  would  conclude,  was  the  period 
for  the  prophet's  triumph.  They  would  not 
so  judge,  if  they  had  witnessed  tho  many 
prayers  and  tears  of  tlris  man  of  God,  boforo 
tho  period  of  visitation  arrived.  Judgment 
is  God's  "  strange  work ; "  and  His  children 
love  it  not.  llather  tears  of  sympathy  would 
flow ;  and  Elijah  would  exclaim  with  Jere- 
miah, "  0  that  my  head  were  waterB,  and 
my  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might 
weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  tho 
daughter  of  my  people  ! " 

Moreover,  tho  hearts  of  sinners  are  not 
usually  softened  by  the  infliction  of  judg- 
ment. Like  Pharaoh,  when  the  Lord  is 
against  them,  they  "harden  their  hearts." 
Probably  this  was  the  case  with  Israel ;  and, 
if  so,  against  whom  would  the  passions  of 
the  peoplo  be  aroused,  if  not  against  the 
man  who  had  proclaimed  the  judgment? 
No  period  of  triumph  this  for  tho  prophet ! 
Rather  a  period  of  deeper  lamentation, 
anxiety,  and  danger.  In  common,  too,  with 
his  idolatrous  countrymen,  he  could  seo  be- 
fore him  only  the  prospect  of  starvation.  If 
any  difference  existed,  his  fate  would  most 
likely  be  sealed  first. 
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Promise  of  deliverance  he  had  none. 
Faith  was  his  only  resource;  faith  "  trust- 
ing "  where  it  could  not  "trace;"  faith  in 
the  operations  of  that  Divine  Hand  which 
can  make  <(all  things  work  together  for 
good."  "Lord,"  might  the  prophet  say, 
"I  believe  ;  help  thou  my  unbelief!" 

At  length,  a  Divine  communication  is 
made :  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
him,  saying,  Get  thee  hence,  and  turn  thee 
eastward,  and  hide  thyself  by  the  brook 
Cherith,  that  is  before  Jordan." 

"  Strange  direction ! "  his  natural  feelings 
would  at  once  suggest.  "  This  is  not  the 
interference  I  should  have  looked  for.  Why 
not  a  startling  miracle  performed  on  the 
spot,  in  the  presence  of  this  people,  to  rescue 
me,  and  establish  me  in  their  judgment  as  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord  ?  Instead  of  this  vindi- 
cation of  my  authority,  I  am  commanded  to 
journey,  without  a  companion  or  a  friend, 
into  a  lonely  waste  district,  a  district  not 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  land  in  which  the 
famine  prevails,  and  there  I  am  to  'hide 
myself. '  Hide  myself!  as  though  I  were  a 
coward.  Hide  myself!  when  God,  methinks, 
might  employ  me  so  usefully  here.  Can  this 
be  preferable  to  my  present  position  ?  The 
danger  there  is  at  least  equal  to  the  danger 
here;  and  though  a  miraculous  provision 
is  promised  me,  could  not  that  have  been 
supplied  as  effectually  for  myself,  and 
more  profitably  for  the  people,  in  this 
place?" 

And  then  the  miraculous  provision  itself: 
"  Thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook ;  and  I  have 
commanded  the  ravens  to  feed  thee  there/' 
WTiat  a  perplexing  promise !  How  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  mistrustful  thoughts ! 
How  many  questions  might  arise !  How 
many  objections  might  be  started ! 

"  I  am  to  '  drink  of  the  brook.'  But  will 
not  this  brook,  as  well  as  the  other  brooks, 
soon  be  dried  up?  The  *  ravens'  are  to 
'feed  me.'  "Unclean  birds  of  prey,  which 
are  loathsome  to  my  feelings — these  are  to 
perform  the  extraordinary  office  of  bearing  to 
me  my  daily  food.  How  beneath  the  exalted 
dignity  of  God  this  mode  of  deliverance  ap- 
pears I  How  far  more  would  it  tend  to  His 
glory,  if  angels  were  sent  to  guard  me  from 


danger,  and  supply  my  necessities, 
immediate  vicinity  of  Ahab's  palace!1 

Thus  he  might  have  reasoned ;  thu 
proved  the  verity  of  the  testimony,  4I 
thoughts  are  not  as  God's  thoughts ; 
have  fanned  into  a  flame  the  embers 
belief  which  are  smouldering  in  the 
of  the  best  of  men.  But  his  spiritua 
rience,  his  former  realized  acquaintan 
God,  came  to  his  rescue,  or  rather  ol 
the  necessity  of  rescue  from  such  dist 
doubting  thoughts  by  removing  the  c 
those  doubts,  and  in  their  place  in 
him  with  the  confidence  of  a  man  whe 
believes  in  the  Particular  Providence  < 

"So,"  continues  the  narrative,  "h 
and  did  according  to  the  word  of  the 
How  simple,  how  concise  !  There  is 
timatdon  of  a  moment's  hesitation  or 
The  current  of  liis  thoughts  flowed 
even  channel.  He  reasoned  as  a  lovin 
would  reason,  to  whom  the  earthly 
faithful  and  true,  had  said,  "This 
way :  walk  thou  in  it." 

"  God  is  wiser  than  I  am.  Ho 
give  a  precept  to  lead  me  astray.  1 
Him  to  direct :  it  is  for  me  to  yield  i 
obedience.  His  love  in  time  past  is 
guarantee  against  desertion  whilst 
walking  in  the  way  of  His  commanc 
And  then  how  gracious  is  this  added  j 
linked  to  my  present  duty  !  I  have  n 
of  merit  to  entitle  me  to  this  mark  of 
favour.  I  may  be  better  than  Ahab 
followers ;  but  I  owe  it  to  the  free  me; 
sovereign  grace  of  God.  I  deserve 
mise ;  and,  though  this  promise  seem 
what  difficult  to  receive,  it  is  God's  p: 
and  His  promise  is  His  pledge,  tc 
which  is  to  be  mistrustful  of  His  tra 
He  has  said,  shall  He  not  bring  it  t< 
Yea,  the  brook  Cherith  shall  give  m 
to  drink;  and  the  ravens  they  shi 
me." 

So  he  took  the  word  of  the  Lord  a 
veiling  staff,  and  he  grasped  it  with  tl 
of  faith,  and  went  on  his  way  undo 
"Thy  statutes,"  says  David,"  hai 
my  songs  in  the  house  of  my  pilgri 
Might  not  the  prophet  go  forth  wit! 
those  songs  upon  his  lips  now :  "  Aj 
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Im  poor  and  needy;  yet  the  Lord  careth 

feme"? 

And  now  with  the  narrative  thus  before 
■,  he  who  "  runs  "  may  surely  "  read  "  its 
pctical  application.       How  impressively 
ifald  the  inquiry  come  home  to  every  con- 
dace,  Have  we  like  "precious  faith"?  | 
In  we  thus  able  to  acknowledge  God's  i 
hei  in  everything  ?  and  are  we  thus  con-  | 
wed  of  His  care  ? 

I  dull  not  attempt  to  make  an  individual 
tjpftl  to  distinct  classes.  "As  in  water 
kimnrereth  to  face,"  so,  more  or  less, 
(Itt  experience  of  the  human  family  is  iden- 
tied;  ad  each  reader  may  apply  the  general 
km  to  himself. 

fcEEjah  we  have  a  distinguished  exem- 
jbflf&ith  in  the  Particular  Providence 
flPflnL  There  are,  we  admit,  points  in  the 
meet's  history  which  mark  his  experionco 
•peculiar ;  but,  without  any  wide  departure 
fan  the  literal  events,  we  might  trace  a 
don  resemblance  to  our  own. 

"Elijah,"  St.  James  tells  us,  "  was  a  man 
•Iject  to  like  passions  as  we  are  "  (James 
t.  17).  And  his  trials  were,  at  least,  as 
peat  as  any  to  which  we  aro  or  can  bo 
■bjected.  In  trial  ho  obeyed,  in  trial  he 
•elded.  Ho  could  trace  all  things,  even 
gain  his  judgment,  as  far  as  that  went, 
■expedient,  to  God.  He  was  ready  to  re- 
vive all  things  from  God,  and  as  God  willed, 
^fcrat  murmuring  or  complaining. 

Cta  we  do  the  same  ?  When  God  says — 
■dHe  always  says  it  to  His  children  when 
flogs  seem  going  wrong — "What  I  do  thou 
bmrest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hero- 
rter,"  can  we  say,  "Even  so,  Father;  for 
it  seemeth  good  in  Thy  sight "  ?  Can  we 
**alk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight "  ?  Can 
'•e  be  quiet  before  God,  sit  where  Ho  places 
»»  go  where  He  bids  us,  bo  what  He  would 
We  us  to  be,  and  this  as  long  as  Ho  pleases? 
When  the  way  seems  inexplicable,  when  the 
pith  is  in  the  direction  of  some  dosolate  re- 
gion, and  the  word  of  promise  appears  to  be 
akulated  to  stifle  rather  than  encourage ; 
vhen  providences  seem  to  gather  blackness 
fan  each  succeeding  event;  when  tribula- 
tions come  not  singly,  but  " abound ;"  when 


the  undeserved  rebukes  of  ungodly  men  are 
cast  at  us,  and  "  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief" 
is  busy  within  us,  could  we  obey  the  injunc- 
tion, "Count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into 
divers  temptations"?  That  is,  however 
painful  and  distressing  in  themselves  to 
flesh  and  blood,  regard  "trials"  as  God's 
appointed  means  to  crucify  the  carnal  and 
nourish  the  spiritual  life  ?  Could  we  say, 
"0  Lord,  let  me  have  anything  but  Thy 
frown,  and  anything  with  Thy  smile"? 

This  is  the  practical  way  of  testing  our 
faith  in  the  Particular  Providence  of  God. 
Elijah's  faith  endured  the  test  under  the 
earlier  dispensation ;  and  he  was  but  one 
amongst  many.  The  history  of  the  noble 
band  of  Old  Testament  saints,  whose  faith 
is  chronicled  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  He- 
brews, may  bo  summed  up  in  this  one  sen- 
tence :  "They  acquainted  themselves  with 
God,  and  acquiesced  in  His  will  in  all  things, 
even  the  most  painful  things."  Our  stand- 
point should  even  be  higher  than  theirs, 
since  the  dim  light  of  prophetic  vision  is 
now  exchanged  for  the  meridian  light,  the 
full-orbed  revelation  of  God's  redeeming 
love.  It  is  true  Elijah  had  a  special  and 
direct  promise;  but  his  promise  will  not 
compare  for  a  moment  with  Gospel  pro- 
mises; and,  if  we  have  faith  to  receive  it, 
each  of  these  promises  is  as  special  and 
direct  to  us  as  though  we  heard  a  voice  from 
Heaven  pronouncing  them. 

"If  wo  have  faith  to  receive  it."  This 
brings  us  again  to  the  point  which  sums  up, 
in  one  brief  lesson,  the  truth  I  have  sought 
to  illustrato  and  enforce,  namely,  that  the 
experimental,  the  Scriptural  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  God's  Particular  Providence  in- 
volves of  necessity  a  spiritual  perception  of 
truth — a  living,  loving  faith  in  a  personal 
God — an  intellect  educated  in  the  school  of 
Eevelation. 

Assent  to  the  doctrine  is  common  enough : 
faith  in  it  is  quito  another  matter ;  although 
the  one  is  often  mistaken  for  the  other. 
Many  will  tell  us  they  believe  God  orders 
and  arranges  every  circumstance  of  their 
livos ;  and  yet,  practically,  they  will  ignore 
the  very  existence  of  their  Creator.  If  they 
really  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  a  Particular 
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Providence,  they  would  not  fail  to  derive 
from  it  that  consolation,  that  confidence, 
that  happy  sense  of  constant  security  which 
it  is  adapted  to  impart.  Whore  the  practical 
rosults  of  faith  are  absent,  tho  Scriptural 
infcronco  is  that  faith  is  "  dead."  The  as- 
sent of  godless  indifference  may  ho  given ; 
hut  wo  put  darkness  for  light  if  we  mistake* 
this  for  true  faith — the  living  token  of  child- 
like confidence. 

By  this  rule,  thon,  let  us  examine  and 
prove  ourselvos.  Affliction  and  trial,  cares 
and  anxiotios,  of  ono  kind  or  another,  are  the 
common  portion.  Various  are  the  remedies 
man  proposes  to  mitigato  tho  sorrow  and 
lesson  tho  burden.  But  acquaintance  with 
God,  as  tho  God  of  covonant  grace,  enabling 
us  by  faith  to  cry  "Abba,  Father,  my 
Father,  my  God,"  can  alone  convoy  that 
assurance  of  a  Particular  Providonco  which 
keeps  the  mind  in  "perfect  peace,"  in  the 
full  confidonco  that  "  all  things"  are  "work- 
ing together  for  good."  Tho  apostle  argues 
conclusively  on  this  point  when  ho  says, 
"  He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  de- 
livered Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  lie  not 
with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things?" 
(Rom.  viii.  32.)  Can  wo  make  that  argument 
our  own  ?  If  wo  can,  if  wo  can  tako  our  placo 
beneath  the  shadow  of  tho  cross,  and  each 
for  himself  realize  the  wondrous  truth,  "  My 
God  is  a  Father  to  mo  in  Christ :  yea,  Ho  is 
a  Father  who  hid  His  face  from  Clirist,  that 


He  might  not  hide  His  face  from  me, 
our  faith  in  tho  God  of  Grace  reveaL 
also  to  us  as  the  God  of  Providence. 

The  soul  thus  acquainted  with  Gocl 
lieved  from  tho  aching  burden  of  ti 
anxieties,  as  well  as  from  the  bun 
unpardoned  sin — from  the  sting  of 
sufferings,  as  well  as  from  the  sting 
accusing  conscience.  Tho  greator  a 
tho  loss.  Seeming  evil  becomes  a  bl 
in  disguise.  Tho  dispensation  that  '. 
like  judgment  is  found  to  be  a  visita 
gracious  and  loving  discipline.  It 
truth,  "  mercy  ombracoth  on  every  side 
the  side  of  advorsity  as  of  prosper 
sickness  as  of  health,  of  death  as  of  li 

Happy  portion !  May  it  bo  increasing 
own !  In  realized  communion  with  our 
nant  God,  may  wo  find  pardon  for  ou 
and  strengthening  graco  for  our  sj: 
conflicts  with  "the  world,  tho  flesh,  a 
devil."  And  then,  though  our  pr 
sometimes  tlirough  tho  desert,  and 
lonely  brook,  Elijah's  God  will  over  I 
us,  to  shiold  us  from  danger,  to  n 
when  wo  are  cast  down,  and  supjj 
when  "  heart  and  flesh  are  failing." 

In  that  last  hour  of  nature's  wee 
oven  as  tho  terrified  child  clings 
mother's  bosom  and  is  comforted,  8 
we  find  in  tho  merciful  arms  of  the 
lasting  One  a  placo  of  suro  and  un&Ls 
ropose. 
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I.— CARL  YAXDEXBEUG.— THE   SCEOOL    TRIUMPH. 


A  winning  feature  in  dear  old  Broomielaw's 
government  was  its  paternal  character,  par- 
ticularly when  any  of  the  boys  were  sick. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  unslumbering  vigi- 
lance and  tenderness  with  which  he  spent 
hours  of  every  night,  for  nearly  a  month,  by 
tho  bedside  of  Carl  Vandenberg,  a  little  fellow 
under  ten  years  of  age,  whose  parents  were  in 
India. 


He  had  been  sent  here  for  health  and 
tion  in  his  seventh  year,  and  was  consij 
that  tender  age  to  the  Doctor's  charge. 

His  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  oi 
extraction,  whose  family  had  been  setl 
several  generations  in  the  Bengal  Pre* 
An  elder  son,  Hans  Vandenberg,  ha 
educated  till  his  sixteenth  year  undeo 
miclaw's  care,  and  left  school  to  en 
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Hans  and  little  Carl  were  the  only 
\g  children  of  the  merchant,  no  less 
ren  others— and  ultimately  his  wifo — 
nccnmbed  to  the  climate.  Hence  little 
i  despatched  to  Europe  at  so  early  an 

pother  Hans,  in  point  of  years,  had 
urly  a  contemporary  with  Nelly,  being 
Tears  older  than  the  master's  daughter ; 
he  vacations  spent  in  the  establish- 
sfly  took  all  the  homeless  boys,  Indian 
rwise,  under  her  special  sympathy  and 
ft  Young  Hans  gallantly  reciprocated 
ah  courtesy  by  chivalrous  attentions 
kit  years.  The  familiar  pleasing  inter- 
wttk  Nelly  beguiled  the  unnatural  soli- 
' tie  intervals  between  school  terms,  and 
ka,  what  otherwise  they  would  never 
ml,  holidays.  Hans  was  a  manly, 
n  little  fellow,  and  a  great  favourite 
sylxnly,  and  Nelly  distinguished  him 
'  little  innocent  tokens  of  her  regard 
iration.  It  was  a  heavy  day  with  both 
;  gallant  boy  bid  his  school  days  adieu. 
ct  of  Carl  being  Hans'  brother  pre- 
e  school  to  like  the  child.  It  exerted 
j  a  warmer  interest  in  his  favour  with 
bo  admired  young  Hans'  manly  cha- 
He,  and  three  boys  of  the  same  age, 
dren  of  Anglo-Indian  parents,  were 
inder  Nelly's  care.  They  were  too 
rthe  public  school :  so  Nelly,  proud  of 
tomething  useful  to  do,  instituted  a 
lestic  preparatory  class  in  her  own 
here  the  little  Indians  observed  the 
irs,  and  the  same  general  regulations, 
wt  of  the  school.  Our  Nelly  was  the 
:wecn  them  and  the  rougher  campaigns 
x>ys.  It  was  her  pride  to  work  them 
rreditable  pitch  before  they  should  be 
1  for  admission  into  the  school. 
Carl  Yandenbcrg  prematurely  wasted 
Vhen  the  school  surgeon  pronounced 
lopeless,  Broom i claw  kissed  the  child's 
,  shed  a  tear  over  him,  as  he  muttered 
landibly  to  his  kind-hearted  motherly 
»  was  tending  the  poor  boy,  and  would 
thing  for  him  herself — 
•  lad !  no  father's  or  mother's  eye  to 
is  young  sands  runuing  out!  Mary, 
'8  name  was  Mary  Ellen)  we  must  be 
its;  let  us  mind  he  does  not  miss  his 
r  father  or  mother.  It  will  be  heavy 
lend  out  to  tell  them.    God's  will  be 

octor  and  Mrs.  Broomielaw,  or  Nelly, 


relieved  each  other  in  their  night  watches  oyer 
the  little  sufferer.  One  of  the  throe  was  always 
with  him,  night  and  day.  Physic,  food,  sooth- 
ing caresses,  or  affectionate  words,  ho  received 
exclusively  from  their  hands.  Nay,  the  child, 
in  thegentle  delirium  which  preceded  his  death, 
naturally  enough  mistook  Nelly  for  his  young 
mother  in  India,  and  fancied  himself  in  his  old 
Hindoo  home.  He  said  to  her,  within  three 
hours  of  breathing  his  last, 

"  Don't  cry,  mamma !  I'm  going  to  heaven  ; 
but  I'll  wait  for  you  at  the  gates ! " 

He  kissed  her  so' lovingly,  like  a  babe  mis- 
taking the  cheek  that  caressed  it  for  its 
mother's  bosom,  that  Nelly  had  not  the  heart 
to  undeceive  the  boy. 

"Darling  child!"  exclaimed  Nelly,  through 
her  tears ;  %t  God  bless  you,  and  take  you  to  His 
ever-loving,  tender  bosom  ! " 

The  dear  boy  suffered  much,  and  as  Broo- 
mielaw sat  by  his  bedside,  soothing  him  in  his 
struggles,  and  repeating  terms  of  endearment, 
and  simple  consolatory  allusions  to  that  world 
where  there  is  no  more  sorrow,  nor  sighing, 
nor  any  more  pain,  the  pretty  child  seemed  to 
make  an  effort,  between  the  paroxysms  of  his 
sufferings,  to  listen,  and  respond  to  his  vene- 
rable friend,  now  and  then,  and  faintly  said, 

"  Yes,  sir — thank  you,  sir — you  are  very  good 
to  me,  sir!" 

The  gratitude  of  the  boy  was  a  pathetic 
idea  of  his  consciousness  of  the  fact  of  his 
dying  among  strangers,  for  he  would  instinc- 
tively have  received  the  same  attention  from  a 
mother  or  brother,  as  things  of  course,  as  in- 
voluntary jets  of  kindred  love,  given  and  re- 
ceived as  such.  He  never  mistook  the  grave 
estimable  doctor  for  his  father,  but  was  often 
beguiled  in  his  less  composed  intervals  into 
imagining  Nelly  was  his  young  mother.  And 
to  do  her  justice,  Nelly  well  deserved  the  in- 
voluntary compliment.  She  was  a  mother  to 
the  lonely  Indian  boy,  and  wept  and  watched, 
sung  him  off  to  sleep,  and  talked  cheerily  to 
him  awake ;  gave  him  his  physic  or  food  at  the 
proper  hours,  nursed  him  on  her  bosom  when 
he  craved  change  of  posture,  and  brought  him 
implements  for  amusement  when  he  had 
strength  and  heart  to  play  with  them ;  read 
with  him,  and  prayed  with  him,  and  said  and 
did  all  in  her  power  to  comfort  and  support 
him. 

All  that  the  tenderest  care,  the  best  medical 
skill,  the  utmost  solicitude  and  earnest  prayer, 
could  do,  was  done,  and  done  heartily.  But 
the  child  gradually  sank.    Nelly  and  her  father 
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were  both  with  him  in  his  last  moments,  though 
neither  of  them  were  aware  his  end  was  so 
near.  The  little  fellow's  mind  was  wandering ; 
hut,  like  a  wounded  bird  fluttering  to  its  nest, 
it  wandered  homewards.  He  believed  that  he 
was  in  India,  and  that  Nelly  was  his  mother. 
He  stretched  out  his  thin  white  wasted  arms  to 
her,  and  said,  lovingly,  as  one  who  felt  he  was 
going  away,  and  was  bidding  her  adieu, 

"  Kiss  me,  mamma— dear  mamma !  do  take 
me  once  more,  mamma  !  " 

Our  Nelly  yielded  to  the  child's  plaintive 
importunity,  took  him  up,  and  caressed  him 
softly  in  her  arms. 

**  There,  try  to  sleep,  my  Carlie — do,  my  own 
little  Indian  boy,"  said  Nelly,  soothingly. 

"  Yea,  mamma,  I  will,"  ho  said,  faintly,  and 
closed  his  eyes.  Presently  he  re-opened  them, 
and  his  bright  lustrous  orbs  shone  with  a 
peculiar,  almost  solemn  light,  as  if  already 
streaked  with  the  dawning  of  their  fellowship 
who  "  always  behold  the  face  of  their  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  The  sun  was  shining 
brilliantly  into  the  chamber,  yet  the  child's  eye 
looked  steadily  at  it  without  blinking,  as  he 
said,  "  What  a  short  day,  mamma — it  is  dark 
so  soon." 

"No,  darling,  it  is  not  midday  yet,"  said 
Nelly. 

"I'm  very  cold,  mamma." 
;    Nelly  wrapped  her  shawl  around  him,  and 
pressed  him  closer  to  her  bosom,  as  she  sat 
weeping,  and  watching  his  features. 

"Sleep,  dearest,"  said  she,  in  a  gentle 
whisper. 

"  Sing  to  me,  mamma,  and  I'll  try." 

So  little  Carl  Vandcnberg  again  closed  his 
eyes,  and  seemed  to  listen  to  Nelly's  song,  I 
which  warbled  about  children's  angels  fanning  ; 
them  to  slumber  with  their  fleecy  wing* :— 

"  Tell  them  not  of  fairy  elves 
Hocking  infants  oil*  to  sleep ; 
Wings  of  angels,  like  themselves, 
Yen  them  to  their  slumbers  deep, 
And  watch  and  ward  about  them  keep." 

Will  it  be  believed,  the  grave  old  Doctor 
murmured  in  with  Nelly,  the  refrain — 

"  Fan  them  to  their  slumbers  deep, 
And  watch  and  ward  about  them  keep." 

The  gentle  tones  of  the  voices  of  father  and 
daughter  died  away  a  tone  a  little  above  a 
whisper — "  watch  and  ward  about  them  keep  " 
— a  perfect  stillness  fell  on  the  chamber,  for  the 
child  had  evidently  fallen  asleep.    His  little 


body  never  stirred  a  limb ;  his  bright  e 
tinned  olosed;  his  breathing  grew  cab 
repose  of  death;  and  for  half  an  ho 
good  and  true  old  man,  and  his  good  f 
young  daughter,  sat  in  perfect  silence 
disturb  him — she  nursing  the  little  slu 
he  taking  up  a  book  of  child's  devotion, 
was  no  other  there,  and  perusing  it 
spirit  of  a  child,  as  in  the  best  sense 
till  at  length  dame  Broomielaw  quietly 
the  door,  bringing  some  dainty  bit  of  i 
ment  which  she  had  prepared  for  the 
The  old  lady  tripped  lightly  on  tiptoe 
room,  whispering  what  she  had  broi 
him ;  but  as  the  child  still  slept,  the 
made  silent  motions  not  to  wake  h 
dame  Broomielaw  set  the  savoury  m< 
the  hob  to  keep  it  warm,  and  all  thre< 
another  quarter  of  an  hour,  without 
hand  or  foot.  At  length  dame  Broc 
who  of  course  had  more  experience  in  cl 
sickness  than  her  husband  or  daughte 
whispered, 

"  He  sleeps  soundly,  precious  boy!" 

"  He  has  never .  stirred  since  he  w< 
said  NeUy. 

The  venerable  Doctor  quoted  the  c 
words,  in  relation  to  Lazarus :  "  If  he  t 
shall  do  well." 

Then  the  three  watchers  relaps4 
silence  again.  They  had  "  left  the  nil 
nine  "  pupils  who  needed  not  their  im 
care,  to  concentrate  all  their  Bolicitud 
one  little  lamb,  who  they  did  not  ki 
already  folded  in  the  Shepherd's  boson 
Broomielaw,  struck  with  the  child's 
natural  stillness,  lifted  Nelly's  shawl  t< 
his  face.  It  was  beautiful,  and  a  swe< 
rested  on  it,  as  if  death  had  done  h 
gently,  and  k-ft  that  touching  evidenc 
fact  on  the  features  of  his  victim.  Tl 
Indian  l>oy  was  dead !  Nelly  had  been  ] 
to  her  bosom  nearly  an  hour  Carl  "" 
berg's  passive  corpse.  He  did  "  sleep  s< 
as  dame  Broomielaw  said,  the  sourj 
which  nothing  earthly  should  wake  aj 
"  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  the  t 
God." 

Broomielaw  tenderly  raised  the  lifeh 
from  Nelly's  arms  into  liis  own,  impi 
kiss  on  its  still  warm  lips  dropping  a 
he  did  so  on  the  pallid  cheek,  and, 
"  That's  for  your  poor  father,  Carl ! " 
dead  child  on  the  bed.  Then  Nelly  w« 
to  him,  weeping  and  crying  as  she  kist 
"That's  for  your  mother,  little  Car! 
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lafondly  kissing  him  again,  exclaimed, "  And 

fcftfor  Kelly,  who  loved  you  dearly  for  your 

■like,  my  little  Indian  brother !" 

Jane  Broomielaw  put  the  untasted  morsel 

mi  of  sight,  which  with  her  own  hands  she 

fW  prepared  for  the  child,  who  now  indeed 

lad  "meat  to  eat  that  the  world  knows  not 

if;*  and   softly  bidding   her  husband    and 

fruiter  leave  the  rest  to  her,  they  retired, 

pi  the  motherly  heart  of  the  good  old  lady 

theory  as  she  tenderly  straightened  and 
fly  composed  the  limbs.     "She  would 

Wm  «onmit  the  sad  task  to  strangers,"  she 

■aitaaose  the  child  had  enough  of  strangers 
Maatatlife  to  entitle  it  to  hands  and  hearts 

-  tat  at  lea*  knew  and  loved  him  in  death.  So 
db  tt  it  til  herself.  She  wished  to  write 
4*«arfort  to  his  mother,  that  no  hired  hand 
tttaa*  between  her  little  one  and  the  hand 

•fMai  She  fetched  the  whitest  and  finest 

em  the  boy's  wardrobe,  put  on  his  little 
me  of  her  own  handsomest  caps,  and  laid 
ak  out  reverently,  and  prettily  as  a  flower. 
Is  she  kissed  his  cheek,  exclaiming,  "  And 

Eli  for  us  all,  my  bonnie  wee  bairn,  for  all 
ashool  loved  ye,  for  your  playf u*  winsom 
tand  sax  o'  the  chiels  ye  loved  best  shall 
(fcy  their  wee  schoolmate  to  your  grave,  my 
■r  bairn,  wi'  yer  mither  so  far  awa." 
tHere  was  no  school  the  day  of  Carl  Van- 
's funeral.     The  Doctor,  and  six  of  the 
boys  as  pall-bearers,  were  at  first 
to  constitute  the  procession ;  but,  at 
request  of  the  six  prepositors,  they  were 
to  carry  underhand  the  light  coffin  of 
little   Indian   schoolfellow,  and  his  six 
followed  as  mourners — the  Doctor, 
Broomielaw,  and  Nelly  bringing  up  the 


Idler -years  a  valuable  Indian  appoint- 

f  procured  for  Broomielaw's  younger  son, 

the  influence  of  Carl  Vandenberg's 

x,  requited  the  kindness  shown  to  his  own 

I  child. 

is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  interior  of 
aw 'a  house  and  of  his  heart.  Carl 
aberg's  case  was  a  gauge  of  all  the  rest, 
fcbool  he  was  our  firm,  just,  but  considerate 
Her;  in  our  petty  quarrels,  the  welcome 
aire ;  in  attempts  at  splitting  up  the  school 
> factions,  he  was  the  bond  of  union  to  bring 
at  one  again;  in  sickness,  or  sorrow,  our 
iptf .hiring  friend ;  in  disappointments,  our 
Bring  consoler.  In  domestic  calamity,  or 
Bie  of  fortune  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of 
of  the  boys,  it  was  hard,  if  the  case  admitted 


of  friendly  intervention,  if  he  did  not  find  out 
some  means  of  alleviation.  Such  a  master  is 
not  a  mere  mathematical  or  classical  pedagogue, 
but  a  teacher  of  all  the  other  lessons  which 
enter  into  the  relative  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  life.  He  influenced  the  hearts  of  his 
pupils,  as  well  as  filled  their  heads;  formed 
their  moral  character,  as  well  as  literary  style  ; 
made  them  manly  Christians,  as  well  as  clever 
scholars.  His  own  life  and  temper  were  a 
constant  example  of  what  a  man  should  be  in 
his  calling,  and  whoever  is  such  in  his  own 
calling  is  a  model  for  every  man  in  any  other. 
It  is  the  being  "  faithful  in  the  few  things," 
which  in  our  Lord's  test  of  conduct  qualifies 
the  individual  to  become  the  "  ruler  over  many 
things."  Whether  "  the  talents  "  committed  to 
our  charge  be  "  ten,  or  five,  or  only  one,"  it  is 
'•  the  usury "  which  determines  the  ultimate 
judgment. 

I  don't  know  that  Broomielaw  was  as  fault- 
less as  he  seemed  to  me.  This  I  know,  if  he 
seemed  better  than  he  was,  it  was  not  pretence, 
but  self-control,  which,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
effected  the  difference  between  his  natural  and 
professional  self.  He  felt  as  between  hi™  and 
his  boys,  he  was  continually,  so  to  speak,  on 
parade.  Alwaya  directly  or  unwittingly  teach- 
ing, he  denied  himself  if  any  unseemly  temper 
or  other  spirit  strove  for  the  mastery ;  and  in 
this  sense,  as  in  its  more  personal  application, 
"took  up  his  cross  daily  and  followed"  that 
Divine  Teacher,  who  astonished  His  disciples 
as  much  by  the  manner  as  the  matter  of  TTi> 
doctrine.  It  is  a  high  standard  to  aim  at 
teaching  like  "the  Rabbi  sent  from  God" — 
and  none  ever  fully  attained  it ;  but  it  is  the 
only  effectual  one.  It  is  precisely  in  the  pro- 
portion that  the  growing  grace  of  the  master 
approximates  the  Divine  model,  that  his  effect 
upon  his  pupils  is  real  and  abiding. 

Carnally -minded  men  will  call  this  bigotry, 
and  consider  liim  the  best  master  who,  in  their 
view  of  what  his  business  is,  has  less  to  do  with 
the  piety,  and  more  with  the  scholarship  of  his 
boys.  There  is  an  increasing  bitterness  of  un- 
belief on  this  theory  of  separating  the  religious 
from  the  scholastic  element,  and  the  result  of 
the  success  of  such  a  theory  will  be  a  genera- 
tion of  learned  irreligion,  "  with  its  oppositions 
of  science  falsely  so  called,"  turning  into  ridi- 
cule, or  contempt,  the  simpler  faith  of  their 
fathers.  Broomielaw  "  set  his  face  like  a  flint " 
— if  anything  so  hard  and  sharp  was  in  him — 
against  the  secular  educationists;  stood  up 
chivalrously  for  Christ  in  all  his  teachings, 
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and  infused  love  and  reverence  for  the  dictates 
of  Revelation,  as  a  Divine  oracle  from  which 
there  lay  no  appeal,  and  no  pottering  with  its 
simple,  obvious  sense.  Hence  he  never  even 
pointed  out  a  "  various  reading  "  in  the  Greek 
Testament  class,  without  prefacing  it  with  a 
tribute  of  admiration  and  thankfulness  for  the 
general  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  the  authorized 
version.  He  never  uttered  the  name  of  Jesus 
without  a  note  of  solemnity ;  nor  explained  the 
old  classical  myths,  without  cursory  episodes  of 
contrast  with  their  analogous  antecedents  in 
Revelation,  in  evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
written  over  traditional  data  of  faith.  The 
classes  were  all  thoroughly  worked  in  their 
immediate  branches ;  but  every  subject  suscep- 
tible of  religious  suggestion,  received  it  so 
naturally  and  unobtrusively  as  to  seem  an 
essential  part  of  the  lesson. 

Thus  piety  was  rather  the  atmosphere  than 
the  desultory  weather  of  the  school.  Not  like 
weeds  and  debris  thrown  up  by  occasional 
storms,  but  like  fruits  and  flowers  naturally 
brought  forth  in  their  season.  Hence  no  boy 
ever  called  Broomielaw  a  Puritan,  though  every 
boy  felt,  whether  he  cared  for  it  or  not,  that 
Broomielaw  was  a  Christian,  and  "  a  Christian 
is  the  highest  style  of  man,"  or  master.  This, 
the  Doctor's  extraordinary  success  indisputably 
proved.  At  the  annual  examination  for  the 
admission  of  pupils  in  naval  architecture,  open 
to  all  England,  his  school  invariably  took  the 
lead. 

It  was  a  grand  fete  day  when,  out  of  eight 
admissions  in  one  particular  year,  six  were 
obtained  by  the  Doctor's  pupils.  There  are 
grey-haired  men  still  living  who  remember 
that  day.  They  will  not  have  forgotten  the 
Doctor's  principal  assistant,  the  second  master 
of  the  school — an  intelligent,  able  man,  and 
kindly  Scot,  like  himself — who  came  up  from 
the  lower  school  with  a  list  of  names  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  begged  the  Doctor  to  allow  busi- 
ness to  be  suspended  while  he  made  a  gratify- 
ing announcement  to  them  all,  which  he  had 
that  moment  procured  from  the  Dockyard.  Old 
Bustle'em,  as  the  boys  called  him,  "  ut  Incus  a 
non  lucendo,"  because  he  was  uniformly  slow  in 
speech  and  quiet  in  action,  and  never  bustled 
himself  or  anybody,  had  Bent  his  son  to  wait 
at  the  Dockyard  till  the  list  of  successful  can- 
didates was  published.  The  youth  ran  back 
with  it  as  soon  as  it  was  copied  out,  at  the  top 
of  his  speed,  and  panting  with  the  excitement 
and  the  race,  placed  it  in  his  father's  hands. 
Bustle'em,  true  to  his  ironical  name,  paced 


deliberately  up  the  stairs  to  the  upper 
and  quietly  addressed  the  Doctor  as  ab 

"  Close  books,"  said  Broomielaw,  "  Id 
farlane  has  something  to  tell  us."  H 
f  arlane,  alias  Bustle'em,  bowed  to  the 
and  the  Doctor  bowed  to  Mr.  Macf arlai 
Bustle'em. 

Silence  was  at  once  obtained,  and  Bi 
stated  with  the  utmost  gravity,  "  Doctc 
mielaw,  and  young  gentlemen  of  th 
kenned  and  respected  establishment: 
my  bairn  has  jist  noo  placed  in  my  1 
document  of  tie  utmost  value — a  dc 
worthy  of  a  consideration  by  this  schoo 
mention  the  eentelligent  public  of  thes< 
— a  document  which  contains  eight  na: 
of  the  which  we  have  heard  of  before  tl 

Shouts  of  applause  greeted  this  int 
of  the  extraordinary  and  brilliant  succee 
the  school  had  achieved.  But  when  g 
Bustle'em  waved  his  hand  for  silen 
raised  the  list  to  his  spectacles  to  read 
order  of  the  candidates,  and  the  first  t 
all  our  own,  shout  after  shout  welcome 
schoolfellow's  place,  the  junior  masters 
in  the  applause.  Well,  it  was  got  thr 
last,  and  the  noise  subsided  into  whispe 
and  fro  among  the  boys,  as  every  eye  tu 
the  direction  of  the  head-master's  deal 
Broomielaw  sat  still  as  a  statue,  only 
his  spectacles  with  a  vigour  due  to  sor 
which  had  dimmed  their  crystals. 

The  boys  observed  him  at  length  lift 
eyes  without  their  spectacles,  as  if  v. 
looked  for  there  could  be  seen  witho 
chanical  aid ;  and  in  the  solemn  silenc 
succeeded  their  enthusiasm,  "  lest  i 
mirth  they  should  forget  God,"  Broc 
affectingly  ejaculated  with  a  broker 
"  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  bi 
Thy  name  give  the  glory !" 

Then,  turning  to  the  school,  he  said, ' 
you,  dear  boys,  for  this  hearty  congral 
of  my  pupils,  your  schoolfellows.  They 
it  at  our  hands.  In  their  names,  and  in 
of  their  noble  triumph,  I  close  the  sch< 
afternoon  at  once,  and  give  a  whole  holi 
morrow.  I  propose  we  give  our  six  cha 
a  banquet  to-morrow  at  three,  to  C€ 
their  victory." 

At  this  address,  the  shouts,  loud 
before,  grew  deafening.  Hats  and  ca 
to  the  ceiling.  The  school  was  tumul 
dismissed  without  farther  formality, 
that  a  dozen  of  the  biggest  boys  crowdet 
the  Doctor,  and  begged  they  might  hi 
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of  carrying  him  in  his  master's  chair 
rf  state  to  Mrs.  Broomielaw,  to  convey  to  her, 
ikh  befitting  ceremony,  the  glorious  tidings, 
fit  Doctor  smiled,  and  yielded  amid  vociferous 
aw  of  "Doctor  for  ever!"  "Long  live  Dr. 
ftoonuekw*8  school !" 

The  Doctor  walked  down-stairs  as  he  was 
U,  chiming  in  with  the  humour  of  the  boys, 
a  if  he  were  one  of  them,  and  when  he  had 
Mted  himself  in  his  chair,  and  two  long  forms 
U  been  extemporised  as  poles  for  the  bearers, 
Ike  rix  champions  struck  in  for  their  right  to 
W  the  carriers. 

"Daft  we  owe  him  most  P"  said  one  of  them. 

"Dloftwe  fairly  earn  the  honour  of  carrying 
AiaNfcr?"  said  another. 
"Bwifi  be  your  turn,"  said  another,  "  when 

It  Jhetor  has  carried  you  where  he  has  landed 

'Afcuim.  qui  meruit  ferat,"  said  all  the  six, 
fUi  was  held  'conclusive,  and  the  illustrious 
oUUosen  shouldered  the  forms.  The  elevation 
|f  the  Doctor  was  the  signal  of  an  uproar 
tfippUuse  which  was  heard  afar  off.  The 
boy  in  the  school  preceded  the  pro- 
of the  chairing  across  the  playground, 
lithe  drawing-room  window,  at  which  ap- 
|and  dame  Broomielaw  and  Nelly,  attracted 
%the  shouts  of  the  boys.  Arrived  there,  the 
Dtetor  stood  up,  and  addressing  the  ladies, 

mi 

•We,  the  Master,  and  Junior  Preceptors, 
>ra»  and  Scholars  of  Broomielaw's 
if  you  ever  heard  of  the  said  establish- 
beg  most  respectfully  to  announce  to 
the  great  success  with  which  it  has  pleased 
by  His  blessing  on  our  work,  to  give  six 
v  academical  body.  Out  of  the  eight 
i,  this  school,  ladies,  has  filled  up  six. 
honour  of  this  great  and  joyous  event,  we 
&  whole  holiday  to-morrow,  and  our  peti- 
ladies,  is  to  the  effect  that  a  suitably 
banquet  may  be  served  up,  at  the  hour 
fftree  of  the  clock  to-morrow  afternoon ;  and 
farther  pray,  subject  to  your  ladyships' 
judgment  and  discrimination,  that  along 
other  more  wholesome  viands  for  weak 
,  the  said  grand  banquet  may  include 
less  than  four  geese,  two  sucking-pigs,  and 
^If  s  head,  commonly  called  mock  turtle  soup, 
■*  token  that  there  is  not  a  gabbling  goose, 
fcr  a  lazy  pig,  nor  a  single  silly  calf  on  these 
Itemises,  except  such  as  wc  turn  into  Bavoury 
Iftd." 

\  The  Doctor's  sally  evoked  another  joyous 
tfttot,  in  which  the  ladies  joined,  waving  their 


handkerchiefs,  and  assenting  to  the  culinary 
propositions,  all  and  singular;  and  so,  with 
another  shout  for  "  Mrs.  Broomielaw  and  Miss 
Nelly,"  the  six  champions  gently  let  down 
their  honoured  burden,  and  he  heartily  shook 
hands  with  each,  and  dismissed  them  all  to 
their  pastimes  till  the  tea  bell  rang.  I  omit 
the  next  day's  banquet,  and  the  Doctor's 
speech,  and  the  senior  champion's  reply,  in 
which  he  did  himself  less  justice  than  his  place 
did  him.  Enough  to  say,  it  was  a  right  joyous 
festival,  rendering  honour  to  whom  honour  was 
due. 

"  Of  course  Nelly  married  one  of  the  boys," 
the  reader  suggests;  but  she  did  not.  She 
might  have  done  so  ad  libitum  if  she  had 
chosen,  but  her  sense  of  decorum  agreed  with 
her  father's  view,  that  "  matches  made  at 
school  are  unseasonable,  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion on  the  part  of  parents,  and  undesirable  on 
many  accounts,  as  interfering  with  the  course 
of  study,  making  a  choice  for  life  at  the  period 
of  a  boy's  least  experience  of  the  world,  or 
knowledge  of  his  own  affections  or  tastes,  and 
in  every  case  open  to  the  disfavour  of  parents, 
as  being  the  last  object  for  which  they  sent 
their  children  to  school." 

Broomielaw's  views  on  this  head  were  cha- 
racteristic of  the  common  sense  and  inflexible 
rectitude,  on  all  points,  which  suffered  nothing 
to  intercept  or  compromise  his  duty  to  the 
boys,  or  the  confidence  of  their  parents.  Nelly 
was  never  the  girl  to  contravene  his  plans. 
She  felt  her  father's  family  were  to  work  with 
him,  not  against  him,  nor  even  without  him. 
She  understood  his  views,  and  he  appreciated 
the  willingness  with  which  she  seconded  them. 
Hence  she  was  a  sister  to  them,  but  in  no  nearer 
relation  to  one  more  than  another.  Thus  she 
was  the  general  favourite.  Her  father's  heart 
reposed  fondly  in  her  judgment,  and  her 
mother's  declining  years  and  failing  strength 
found  in  her  cheerful  attentions  to  herself,  and 
in  her  arrangement  of  their  large  household,  a 
relief  at  once  from  labour  and  anxiety. 

In  his  sixtieth  year  Broomielaw  retired  in 
favour  of  his  eldest  son,  who  for  some  years 
conducted  the  school  with  a  credit  and  success 
equal  to-  s  brightest  days,  but  by  his  pre- 
mature decease  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  and  its  reputation  sank. 

Broomielaw  blamed  himself  for  not  having 
retired  earlier,  but  that  "  it  was  such  a  trial  to 
him  to  retire  at  all."  Still  he  contended  that 
"  few,  if  any,  masters  after  fifty,  retain  suffi- 
cient energy  and  elasticity  of  mind  or  body  to 
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be  at  all  equal  to  themselves,  or  tip  to  what 
their  pupils  require  of  them.  Hence  an  effect 
iB  insensibly  produced  upon  pupils'  mental 
vigour,  analogous  to  the  influence  on  the 
physical  constitution  of  a  child  who  shares  the 
bed  of  an  aged  person.  It  bleaches  the  com- 
plexion and  debilitates  the  frame  of  a  child,  as 
if  an  unnatural  interchange  of  young  blood  for 
old,  and  old  sensations  for  young  ones,  were 
the  continual  process,  like  an  insensible  trans- 
fusion. Old  men's  pupils  fall  into  a  similar 
dilemma.  They  drop  behind  their  contempo- 
raries in  other  schools ;  imbibe  the  mediaeval 
inertness  of  their  tutors'  years ;  are  modelled 
on  principles  out  of  date ;  and  lack  the  spur  and 
spirit  which  their  old  and  often  ailing  tutor 
no  longer  has  himself  to  infuse  into  them.  "  I 
ought  to  have  unharnessed  sooner,"  said  Broo- 
mielaw.  But  nobody  else  said  so.  He  was  up 
to  his  business  till  tho  last  lesson  he  gave, 
and  only  left  off  teaching  because  he  honestly 
believed  a  younger  man  could  do  it  better. 

He  survived  his  otium  cum  dignitate  only  five 
years,  and  then  a  fever,  of  no  alarming  type, 
put  a  period  to  his  useful  life.  He  left  a  name 
of  no  ordinary  mark  on  the  memories  of  all  his 
old  pupils,  and  they  must  have  numbered 
some  few  thousands,  from  first  to  last  of  his 
long  career.  In  a  corner  of  the  old  cemetery 
at  a  well* known^  southern  watering-place  is  a 
group  of  small  graves,  some  covered  with  hori- 
zontal slabs,  others  marked  by  upright  tombs, 
others  by  a  simple  foot-stone,  and  the  whole 


enclosed  by  an  iron  railing.  These  i 
graves  Qf  Broomiclaw's  boys  who  died 
school-days,  without  parents  living,  or 
who  owned  them,  or  whose  parents, 
little  Indian,  lived  abroad.  Within  this 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  fatherless 
Broomielaw  had  caused  to  be  constn 
his  lifetime  a  family  vault,  in  which  to 
the  remains  of  himself,  wife,  and  fami] 
it  should  please  God  to  call  them. 

"He  felt,"  he  said,  "as  if  the  po 
wouldn't  look  so  deserted  with  their  olc 
sleeping  among  them ! " 

There  in  tears  and  sorrow  they  lai<3 
rest,  in  death  among  his  boys,  as  his 
been  devoted  to  them.  In  that  vault 
and  his  first-born  lie  with  him,  and  ov 
regret  and  reverence  of  many  of 
scholars  subscribed  and  raised  a  I 
marble  monument  to  his  memory.  T 
at  one  end  represents  Paul  at  the 
Gamaliel,  intimating  his  services  as  a 
the  distinguished  pupils  whom  he  had  \ 
for  the  sacred  work  of  the  ministry.  ' 
responding  panel  shows  Nicodemus  ti 
coming  to  learn  from  Christ,  indica 
humility  and  piety  which  led  "  the  m 
Israel "  to  seek  his  own  personal  less 
the  Saviour  in  those  memorable  word 
cept  a  man  be  born  again,  ho  cannot 
kingdom  of  God." 

What  became  of  Nelly,  and  when  an 
happened,  belongs  to  her  own  story. 


(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES    ON    TEMPEK.* 

BY  THE  BEVi  JAMES  M'CONNEL  HUSSET,  M.A.,  INCUMBENT  OF  CHEIST  CHUBCH,  NOETH  B 


I. 
THE   UNCERTAIN  TEMPER. 

Uncertainty  always  causes  anxiety,  for  who 
is  not  anxious  when  doubtful  of  what  is  about 
to  take  place?  So  it  is  with  the  uncertain 
temper ;  for  one  is  puzzled  to  know  how  you 
will  be  greeted  when  you  come  in  contact  with 
the  possessor  of  it — whether  it  is  a  genial  day 
with  it  or  a  stormy  one — whether  sunshine  or 
cloud — whether  a  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand  or 
a  shivering  touch — whether  a  day  in  warm 
Italy  or  a  night  in  the  icy  regions  of  the 
North.  Its  changes  are  rapid.  Up  goes  the 
glass  with  marvellous  celerity,  and  you  con- 


gratulate yourself  on  a  beautiful  day ; 
you  have  time  to  enjoy  the  geniality, 
tumbles  again  to  "  much  rain  "  and  "  s 
You  have  to  prove  this  temper  cauti 
see  what  you  are  to  expect.  You  try  i 
do  ice,  to  see  if  it  will  bear  you,  or  ci 
split  under  your  feet,  and  so  whether 
day  of  skating  is  in  store,  or  the  cha: 
good  cold  uncomfortable  ducking, 
proach  its  possessor,  and  remembei 
gracious  smiles,  the  kindly  words  1 
tokened  undying  friendship,  and  the 
steady,  firm  grasp  of  the  hand,  you  exj 
you  will  discover  a  sweet  response  to 


*  Wc  extract  tho  following  from  Mr.  Huisoy'5  paper,  referred  to  in  our  review  of  "  Homo  Words  "  last  mom 
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3ft  feelings.  Whatever  may  have  dis- 
I  your  mind,  depressed  your  spirits,  or 
ad  the  whole  man,  you  expect  it  will  be 
1  down  and  solaced  by  this  smiling, 
impressing  friend.  But,  alas!  what  a 
}  passes  over  the  spirit  of  your  dream, 
nt  a  ohange  has  passed  over  the  spirit 
r  friend !  Instead  of  the  face  irradiated 
impling  smiles  as  cheery  and  numerous 
little  ripples  that  play  on  the  bosom  of 
:c,  yon  have  a  countenance  so  stiffly  set 

looks  like  a  petrifaction.  Instead  of 
md  exhibiting  its  largest  proportions  in 
ktffeetched  openness,  you  are  favoured 
tat  fingers,  as  if  rheumatic-gout  had 
l^the  others  into  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
id  been  fearfully  mutilated  by  amputa- 
tttd  instead  of  open-mouthed  words,  very 
ad  very  ecstatic,  you  find  monosyllables 

ascendant,  and  those  very  few,  as  if 
ud  become  very  scarce  and  very  dear, 

had  to  pay  for  them  as  we  do  for  tele- 
j  messages.  Or  it  may  be,  we  get  no 
i  all,  not  even  a  brief  Saxon  one,  but  a 
sound  that  might  come  from  anywhere, 

creature  that  can  make  a  noise,  but 
•thing  about  it  satisfactorily  proving  it 
f  human  origin. 

temper  is  something  like  the  donkey, 
me  day  trots  along  so  merrily  that  you 
imoured  with  the  sprightly  quadruped, 
aid  cudgel  the  first  man  that  dared  to 
*ord  against  the  donkey  family,  but 
tame  animal  on  another  occasion  will 
but  one  movement,  which  is  resolutely 
;  his  fore  feet  in  the  ground  and  kick 
ind  ones,  with  the  tail  in  excitement, 
vident  discomfiture  of  any  one  on  his 

II. 

THE  QUICK  TBMPEB. 

is  otherwise  expressed  as  the  Hasty 
.  It  is  a  kind  of  sky-rocket  develop- 
l  temper,  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
very  close  contiguity, 
ish  servant  gave  up  his  place,  and  on 
ter  asking  him  the  reason,  replied,  "  On 
of  your  temper."  "  Well,"  said  the 
"  but  my  temper  is  no  sooner  on  than 
'  "  True,"  said  the  Hibernian  "  but  it's 
er  off  than  it's  on." 

i  people    say  they  like  this    kind    of 

Well,  I  cannot  understand  the  pecu- 

of  people's  tastes,  and  all  I  hope  is 

«h  persons  may  live  long  to  enjoy  it. 


It  is  wonderful  how  many  excuses  this  temper 
has  to  justify  itself,  and  how  satisfied  it  is  with 
its  apologies.  One  says,  "  How  much  better  it 
is  to  be  quick  than  to  be  sulky ;"  but  we  reply, 
"  Is  an  evil  right  because  it  is  less  objection- 
able than  another ? "  "I  was  put  out  at  the 
moment,"  another  says ;  and  if  he  or  she  feels 
this,  then  they  are  the  only  ones  who  do,  for 
certainly  to  us  they  were  painfully  presmU. 
"  I  didn't  mean  what  I  said  or  did,"  urges 
another ;  but  all  we  can  answer  is,  that  if  you 
didn't  mean  it,  the  counterfeit  was  so  good  that 
the  deception  could  not  be  detected. 

This  temper  is  no  sleeper,  but  is  painfully 
wakeful,  fitful,  and  fretful.  There  is  no  opiate 
strong  enough  to  make  it  sleep — no  lullaby 
that  can  hush  it  into  repose.  It  may  not  make 
a  long  visit,  but  it  makes  very  frequent  ones. 

Let  the  quick-tempered  remember  that  the 
temper  is  to  the  tongue  what  the  ringer  ,is  to 
the  bell :  it  soon  makes  it  sound,  and  the  skill 
of  the  ringer  can  make  it  pleasant,  or  evoke 
nothing  but  painful  discord.  Believe  me,  the 
"  last  word  "  is  the  most  dangerous  of  infernal 
machines.  Husband  and  wife  should  no  more 
fight  for  it  than  they  should  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  a  lighted  bomb-shell.  There  is 
no  nobility  in  flashy  anger — it  does  not  set  off 
the  face  of  beauty,  but  tells  of  the  fall  of  man. 

"  Speak  gently  !  it  is  better  far 
To  rule  by  love  than  fear ; 
Speak  gently  !  let  no  harsh  words  mar 
The  good  we  might  do  here. 

Speak  gently  !  love  doth  whisper  low 

The  vows  that  true  hearts  bind, 
And  gently  friendship's  accents  flow — 

Affection's  voice  is  kind. 

Speak  gently  to  the  little  child ; 

Its  love  be  sure  to  gain ; 
Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild — 

It  may  not  long  remain. 

Speak  gently  to  the  young,  for  they 

Will  have  enough  to  bear — 
Pass  through  this  life  as  best  they  may, 

'Tis  full  of  anxious  care. 

Speak  obntly  to  tho  aged  one ; 

Grieve  not  tho  careworn  heart ; 
The  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run— 

Let  such  in  peace  depart. 

Speak  gently,  kindly,  to  the  poor ; 

Let  no  harsh  tone  be  beard ; 
They  have  enough  they  must  enduie, 

Without  an  unkind  word. 
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Speak  gently  to  the  erring ;  know 

That  they  have  toiled  in  vain ; 
Perchance  unlrindness  made  them  so, 

Oh,  win  them  back  again ! 

Speak  gently  !  He  who  gave  His  life 

To  bend  man's  stubborn  will, 
When  elements  were  in  fierce  strife, 

Said  to  them,  'Peace,  be  still! ' 

Speak  qbntly  !  'tis  a  little  thing 
Dropped  in  the  heart's  deep  well ; 

The  good,  the,  joy  which  it  may  bring, 
Eternity  shall  tell." 

III. 
THE  SULKY  TEMPER. 

The  Sulky  Temper  is  the  opposite  of  the 
Quick  Temper.  If  the  latter  is  the  instan- 
taneous ignition  of  combustible  matter  like 
dry  shavings,  which  is  soon  burnt  out  and 
extinguished,  this  is  the  slow  smouldering  fire 
with  little  flame,  but  plenty  of  dreary  smoke. 
It  is  not  a  smart  shower  and  over,  with  a  cheery 
peep  of  sunshine  after  it;  but  it  is  the  dull, 
drizzling,  or  determinately  heavy  rain,  which 
says,  "  I  mean  to  wet  you."  Its  morning  is 
gray,  its  day  is  dark,  and  its  night  has  neither 
moon  nor  star. 

Of  the  possessor,  it  may  be  said, 

"  Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything." 

There  is  a  doggedness  about  him  which 
neither  eats  the  bone  nor  lets  anybody  else 
eat  it.  He  does  not  exactly  bark  or  bite ;  but 
he  looks  as  if  he  meant  the  latter,  if  he  could 
only  do  it  on  the  $ly.  He  is  not  a  semi-detached, 
but  a  wholly-detached  house ;  he  stands  in  his 
own  grounds,  and  has  nigh  walls  round  him, 
with  the  gate  always  locked,  and  no  lodge- 
keeper  to  open  it.  The  window  blinds  arc 
always  down  in  the  day,  and  the  shutters  care- 
fully barred  at  night.  There  is  always  a 
notice-board  painted  "Beware  of  the  Dog," 
and  "  Mantraps  set  here." 

The  sulky  man  is  a  grand  isolation,  as 
solemn  as  a  pyramid,  and  no  doubt  contains 
within  himself  the  mouldering  bones  of  a  thing 
called  happiness  and  content.  Who  would 
like  to  see  the  interior?  Like  sailors  with 
icebergs,  it  is  good  to  give  him  a  wide  berth. 

What  a  strange  fellow  he  is  at  dinner !  He 
comes  home  in  a  fog,  and  keeps  it  up  all  the 
evening.    If  he  eats,  he  does  it  with  all  the 


evidence  of  intense  ingratitude.  Hung* 
times  compels  him  to  open  his  mouth 
is  the  very  briefest  sentences — "mi 
"salt,"  "bread."  If  he  has  to  appeal 
person  carving  at  the  other  end  of  tb 
he  does  it  through  the  servant,  merely 
"  Some  more."  If  he  has  not  had  eno 
will  go  without  it  rather  than  speak  a 
you.  If  you  ask  him  to  have  some  r 
would  rather  lose  it  than  say,  "  Yes,"  f 
more  in  a  negative  than  an  affirmative  1 

Sulks  is  a  reader  oftentimes,  bnt  re 
cause  he  need  not  talk,  and  little  of  tl 
enters  his  head,  for  he  is  only  absorbe 
pleasing  conviction  that,  he  is  intens 
agreeable  and  unsocial. 

Is  is  fabled  of  Amphion  that,  by  hii 
he  drew  stones  after  him  from  the  ^ 
Thebes,  and  of  Orpheus  that  he  tan 
wild  beasts  by  his  harp;  but  nothi 
unsulk  Sulks.  He  eats  sulkily  and 
sulkily,  and  I  hope  he  digests  sulkily, 
digestion  might  be  a  little  punishment 

IV. 

THE  AGGRAVATIffG-PBOVOKING  TE1 

This  temper,  in  childhood,  is  seen 
spoilt  child — one  of  the  greatest  nuisa 
society.  It  is  satisfied  with  nothing, 
pects  its  word  to  be  law.  Every  wish  : 
gratified.  I  remember  an  anecdote  of 
troublesome  little  one.  The  child  kept  i 
ing  to  the  servant  and  crying,  and  the 
reprimanded  the  servant  for  not  coi 
with  the  child's  wishes.  "  Why  do  yc 
the  child ,  and  not  give  it  what  it  ask 
"  Please,  sir,  I  cannot."  "  Well,  what « 
child  ask  for?"  "It  wants  the  moox 
even  indulgent  parents  could  not  ma 
satisfy  this  very  exorbitant  request,  j 
child  is  the  dead  fly  in  the  ointment — 
tyrant  in  miniature — it  is  the  very  h< 
visitors,  and  the  very  abomination  of  s 
for  they,  poor  things,  are  blamed  foi 
fretful,  disagreeable  acts.  It  never  doe 
in  its  parents'  eyes,  and  never  does  i 
anybody  else's.  It  indulges  in  very  ru 
menU,  which  its  parents  interpret  as 
remarks  to  the  man  who  has  a  Ion 
"  What  a  very  long,  ugly  nose  you  i 
The  mamma  says,  "You  musn't  si 
things,  my  darling,  ble38  you,"  and  the] 
gises  for  it  by  adding,  "  The  pet  child 
fully  observant."  Its  language  is,  " 
have  it,  I  will  have  it."    If  it  is  corn 
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nd  then  toys  are  bought  to  put  it  in 
moor.  If  it  asks  for  what  it  should 
',  then  it  is  allowed  to  have  the  thing 
time,  but  not  again.  Yet  this  is  re- 
rer  and  over,  so  that,  in  the  long  run, 
has  its  way.  If  this  miserable  little 
"table  creature  is  sent  to  school,  then 
ttjunctions  are  given  that  it  should 
punished,  for  it  is  so  sensitive  that 
nt  would  break  its  sweet,  amiable 
f  it  be  ill,  woe  be  to  those  that  knock 
f  at  the  door,  or  ring  the  bell  too 

an  we  expect  from  a  child  so  pam- 
l petted  when  it  grows  up,  but  a  Mrs. 
iggle — aggravating,  provoking,  and 
He  who  has  such  a  wife  is  per- 
loing  penance,  and  need  not  trouble 
K>ut  walking  with  peas  in  his  shoes, 
j  the  iron  shirt  with  the  spikes  in  it, 
i  into  you  whenever  you  move, 
temper  there  is  a  very  large  admix- 
scontent ;  nay,  we  might  say  it  is  the 
1  of  discontent  itself.  It  is  discon- 
;h  its  own  blessings,  and  discontented 
rs  should  have  any  blessings,  or  feel 
o  dispense  them  to  others.  A  large 
t  acrimony  prevails  in  it,  so  sharp 
that  it  would  curdle  all  the  milk  of 
ndnees.  It  indulges  in  censorious- 
the  verdict  it  passes  on  everything 
;  be  condensed,  "Whatever  is,  is 
It  is  disputatious  to  the  last  degree, 
it  has  no  combatant  makes  one.  It 
evel  in  jars,  but  certainly  not  those 
in  the  sweetest  preserves.  No  hus- 
desires  to  open  them  and  eat  the 
Loquacious  it  is  of  course;  it  will 
at — and  without  mistake  it  is !  Its 
words  of  bitterness,  and  fault-finding 
iar  office. 

x>ple's  tempers  wince  at  every  touch, 
-ays  do  too  little  or  too  much  ; 
ways  teasing  others — always  teased, 
ily  pleasure  is  to  bo  displeased," 


V. 
GOOD  TEMPBB. 

"  There's  not  a  cheaper  thing  on  earth, 

Nor  yet  ono  half  so  dear ; 
'Tis  worth  more  than  distinguished  birth, 

Or  thousands  gained  a  year. 
It  lends  the  day  a  new  delight, 

'Tis  virtue's  firmest  shield ; 
And  adds  more  beaut}7  to  the  night 

Than  all  the  stars  can  yield. 

It  maketh  poverty  content ; 

To  sorrow  whispers,  peace ; 
It  is  a  gift  from  Heaven  sent, 

For  mortals  to  increase. 
It  meets  you  with  a  smile  at  .morn, 

It  lulls  you  to  repose  j — 
A  flower  for  peer  and  peasant  born, 

An  everlasting  rose. 

A  charm  to  banish  grief  away — 

To  snatch  the  brow  from  care ; 
Turns  tears  to  smiles,  makos  dulness  gay, 

Spreads  gladness  everywhere. 
And  yet  'tis  sweet  as  summer  dew 

That  gems  the  lily's  breast ; 
A  talisman  for  love  as  true- 

As  ever  man  possessed. 

As  smiles  tho  rainbow  through  the  cloud, 

When  threatening  storm  begins ; 
As  music  mid  the  tempest  loud, 

That  still  its  sweet  way  wins ; 
As  springs  an  arch  across  the  tide, 

"Where  waves  conflicting  foam ; 
So  comes  this  Seraph  to  our  side, 

This  Angel  of  our  Home  I 

"What  may  this  wondrous  spirit  be, 

With  power  unheard  before — 
This  charm,  this  bright  amenity  ? 

Good  Temper — nothing  more  ! 
Good  Temper,  'tis  the  choicest  gift 

That  woman  homeward  brings, 
And  can  the  poorest  peasant  lift 

To  bliss  unknown  to  kings." 
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Words  by  Kennett  Lea. 


The  Melody  by  I.  Srurucr. 
Harmonized  by^.  G.  Haxhuxy,  Mo.  Bac. 
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There's  a    name  that     has     a       world-wide  fame,  As  a    dear  and     hal-Wd    spot 

The         vie  -  tor  may  boast  of  his    mar-tial  host,  The    bard  of  his  high  re  -nown 

'Tis      there  we     come  when  our  work  is  done,  And  the  toils  of  the  day  are     o'er 
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Tis      known  a  -  like    in  the  squire's  wide    hall,  And  the       pea- Rant's  lew  -  ly      cot 

The      states-man  prate  of  his      gild  -  ed    state,  And  the    k;ng     of     his       jew  -  ell'd   crown. 
When  the  night  grows  dark,  and  tho   win  -  try    wind     Is  beat  -  ing     a  -  gainst  the    door. 
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It      yields   its  pare  and  its    cheer- ing   light    For  the     rich    and   the    high     of         birth; 
But     dear  -  cr    far,  are  the    words  which  flow   From  the    lips        of  ho  -  nest        truth; 

Oh!     blithe  -  ly  then    we  ga  -  ther  round,     Our         joys    and    our  griefs     to        share; 
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And  It  gleams    with  a     ray     as        free  and  bright  In  the    hum-blest  home  on  earth. 

And        rich-cr  than      gems  are  the  smiles  that  grow  On  the  cheek  and  the  brow  of  youth. 

And  the     tru    -    est    friends  our    hearts  have  fonnd,Are  the  friends  who  meet  us    there. 
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Bepeat  in  Chorus  after  each  Stanza* 
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The  world  may  dis  -  own,      sue- cess  may  frown;  There's  something    still   we  may  call  our     owif 
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And  well  keep  un-  staiu'd,  what- e'er  may  be  -  tide,  The  light   and  the   lore   of  Our  own  Fire  -  side. 
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THE  FATHEB  WHO  HATE8  HIS  SON* 

"  He  that  spareth  his  rod  hatcth  his  son." — Phot.  xiii.  24. 


adolge  jour  child,  and  do  not  correct 
ran  permit  selfishness,  and  envy,  and 
to  encrust  themselves,  by  successive 
thicker  and  thicker  on  his  character; 
eech  him  not  to  be  naughty,  but  never 
your  injunction  by  a  firm  application 
nd;  and  you  think  the  fault,  if  it  be  a 
nay  trivial  one.  Perhaps  you  appro- 
to  yourself  a  measure  of  blame  for 
you  child  too  much.  Nay,  brother,  be 
mi;  call  things  by  their  right  names, 
t  of  the  woe  denounced  against  those 
(evil  good.  You  do  not  love,  you  hate 
li 

is  a  good  name,  and  hate  a  bad  one. 
« likes  to  take  to  himself  a  good  name, 
he  deserves  it  or  not.  To  love  one's 
l,  even  though  that  love  should  run  to 
counted  amiable.  To  hate  the  child 
measure  is  reckoned  the  part  of  a 

In  order  to  keep  a  fair  character 
l6  world,  a  deceitful  heart  so  shuffles 
the  two  things,  that  while  hate  is  the 
acter  of  the  deed,  its  outward  appear- 
1  be  love. 

obvious  to  any  careful  observer  of 
attire  that  even  blame  is  pleasant  to 
i  parents,  when  it  is  the  blame  of 
leir  own  children  too  much.  They 
he  soft  reproof  as  a  luscious  flattery. 
rture  deals  with  them  in  another  way. 
ot  gratify  them  by  the  self- impeach - 
excess  in  parental  love.  It  roundly 
tat  they  have  no  love  at  all.  It  comes 
on  them  abruptly  with  the  charge  of 
ie  child. 

g  the  rod  is  the  specific  act — a  habit 
charged  against  the  parent  as  being 
it  to  hating  his  son,  The  child  begins 
ie  tyrant;  he  is  cruel  where  he  has 
id  sulky  where  he  has  not ;  he  is  rude, 
ng,  untruthful.    These  and  kindred 

distinctly  forming  on  his  life,  and 
with  his  growth.  The  matter  is  re- 
>  his  father,  and  the  same  things  are 
is  presence.  He  tells  the  child  to  do 
id  dismisses  him  with  caresses.  This 
is    frequently  repeated.     The   child 


discovers  that  he  can  transgress  with  impunity. 
The  father  threatens  sometimes,  but  punishes 
never.  The  child  grows  rapidly  worse.  By 
the  certainty  of  escaping,  acting  in  concert 
with  a  corrupt  nature,  the  habit  of  intentional 
evil-doing  is  formed  and  confirmed.  AH  the 
while  this  father  takes  and  gets  the  credit  of 
being,  if  not  a  very  wise,  at  least  a  very  loving 
parent.  No;  it  is  mere  prostitution  of  that 
hallowed  name  to  apply  it  to  Buch  ignoble 
selfishness.  Love,  though  very  soft,  is  also 
very  strong.  It  will  not  give  way  before  slight 
obstacles.  To  sacrifice  Belf  is  of  its  very 
essence.  If  it  be  in  you,  it  will  quickly  make 
your  own  ease  give  way  for  the  good  of  its 
object.  When  the  father  gives  the  child  all 
his  own  way,  yielding  more  the  more  he  frets, 
until  the  child  finds  out  that  he  can  get  any- 
thing by  imperiously  demanding  it,  he  yields 
not  from  love  to  his  child,  but  from  loathsome 
love  of  ease  to  himself.  It  is  a  low  animal 
laziness  that  will  not  allow  its  own  oily  surface 
to  be  ruffled  even  to  save  a  son.  If  there  were 
real  love,  it  would  be  strong  enough  to  endure 
the  pain  of  refusing  to  comply  with  improper 
demands,  and  chastening  for  intentional  or 
persistent  wrong-doing.  Parents  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving  their  children  what  they 
ask,  and  permitting  them  to  disobey  without 
chastisement,  may  read  their  own  character  in 
this  verse  of  Scripture.  Such  a  father  "  hateth 
his  son  " — that  is  the  word.  To  call  it  love  is 
one  of  Satan's  lies.  It  is  unmingled  selfish- 
ness. The  man  who  gravely  tells  his  child 
what  is  wrong,  and,  if  the  wrong  is  repeated, 
sternly  chastens  him — that  man  really  loves  his 
child,  and  sacrifices  his  own  ease  for  the  child's 
highest  good.  It  is  enough  to  break  one's 
heart  to  think  how  many  young  people  are 
thrown  off  the  rails  at  some  unexpected  turn 
of  life  by  the  momentum  of  their  own  impetu- 
ousness,  for  want  of  a  father's  firm  hand  to 
apply  in  time  the  necessary  break.  We  need 
a  manful,  hardy  love — a  love  that  will  bear  and 
do  to  the  uttermost  for  all  the  interests  of  its 
object. 

Let  it  be  remembered  here,  however,  that 
every  blow  dealt  by  a  father's  hand  is  not 


from  Heaven  for  Life  on  Earth."  By  Rev.  William  Arnot.  London :  T.  Kelson  and  Sons.  A  book  which  wo 
to  see-  in  every  "  Christian  home."  Oar  extract  bears  upon  a  subject  often  grievously  misunderstood,  even  by 
rents. 
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parental  chastening.  To  strike  right  and  left 
against  children,  merely  because  you  arc  angry 
and  they  are  weak,  is  brutish  in  its  character, 
and  mischievous  in  its  effects.  A  big  dog  bites  a 
little  one  who  offends  him :  what  do  ye  more  than 
they  F  Never  once  should  a  hand  be  laid  upon 
a  child  in  the  hasty  impulse  of  anger.  The 
Koh-i-noor  diamond,  when  it  came  into  the 
Queen's  possession,  was  a  misshapen  lump.  It 
was  very  desirable  to  get  its  corners  cut  off,  and 
all  its  sides  reduced  to  symmetry ;  but  no  un- 
skilful hand  was  permitted  to  touch  it.  Men 
of  science  were  summoned  to  consider  its 
nature  and  its  capabilities.  They  examined 
the  form  of  its  crystals  and  the  consistency  of 
its  parts.  They  considered  the  direction  of 
the  grain,  and  the  side  on  which  it  would  bear 
a  pressure.  With  their  instructions,  the  jewel 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
lapidary,  and  by  long,  patient,  careful  labour, 
its  Bides  were  grinded  down  to  the  desired  pro- 
portions. The  gem  was  hard,  and  needed  a 
heavy  pressure;  the  geni  was  precious,  and 
every  precaution  was  taked  which  science  and 
skill  could  suggest  to  get  it  polished  into  shape 
without  cracking  it  in  the  process.  The  effort 
was  successful.  The  hard  diamond  was  rubbed 
down  into  forms  of  beauty,  and  yet  sustained 
no  damage  by  the  greatness  of  the  pressure  to 
which  it  was  subjected. 

"  Jewels,  bright  jewels,"  in  the  form  of  little 
children,  are  the  heritage  which  God  gives  to 
every  parent.  They  are  unshapely,  and  need 
to  be  polished ;  they  are  hard,  and  cannot  be 
reduced  into  symmetry  without  firm  handling ; 
they  are  brittle,  and  so  liable  to  be  perma- 
nently damaged  by  the  pressure ;  but  they  are 
stones  of  peculiar  preciousness,  and  if  they 
were  successfully  polished,  they  would  shine  as 
stars  for  ever  and  ever,  giving  off  from  their 
undimming  edge,  more  brilliantly  than  other 
creatures  can,  the  glory  which  they  get  from 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Those  who  possess 
these  diamonds  in  the  rough  should  neither 
strike  them  unskilfully  nor  let  them  lie  uncut. 

This  boy  placed  in  the  dock  before  you,  with 
his  clothes  torn,  and  his  hair  dishevelled,  with 
an  air  of  patience  put  on,  over  a  purpose  of 
more  mischief  that  gleams  through  the  awkward 
covering,  just  one  minute  after  your  last  lecture 
has  been  caught  up  to  the  ears  in  another 
scrape.  What  is  to  be  done  with  him  ?  You 
have  tried  severity,  and  tried  gentleness — all  in 
vain.  He  waxes  worse  in  your  hands.  Do 
with  him  as  the  infant  school-rhyme  enjoins 
you,  "Try,  try,  try  again."     Don't  let  him 


Ithati 


alone,  for  he  is  all  unshapely,  and  in  this  f(K3 
he  will  have  no  loveliness  in  the  sight  of  Cha 
or  man.  Don't  strike  rashly,  for  in  op 
moment  you  may  start  a  rent  of  hatred 
discontent  through  and  through  a  soul 
after-discipline  will  ever  obliterate.  Caul 
firmly,  perseveringly,  lovingly,  polish  a 
your  jewel.  Get  a  right  estimate  of  its 
impressed  upon  your  heart,  and  you  will 
give  up  in  despair,  although  you  have 
many  unsuccessful  efforts.  The  work  is 
cult,  but  the  prize  is  great.  If  he  it  won, 
won  to  himself,  and  to  you,  and  to 
to  God. 

While  there  should  be  a  strong  manty 
to  wield  the  rod  firmly,  there  should  a 
far-seeing  wisdom  to  judge,  in  view  of 
circumstances,  whether   and   when   the 
should  be  applied.     A  parent  should 
carefully  both  his  child's  character 
own.    If  his  own  nature  be  now 
incapable  of  going  into  sympathy 
impetuous  playfulness  of  robust  youth, 
with  the  best  intention  fall  into  a  fatal 
He  may  chasten  for  that  which  is  not 
and  so  crack  the  temper  of  his  child 
We  must  learn  to  measure  the 
boyhood,  and  make  allowance  for  the  mi 
exercise,  amounting  almost  to  perpetual 
which  nature  demands.    Love  will  give 
room  for  the  effervescence  of  a  buoyant  i 
but]  when  it  has  separated  so  widely 
Bportiveness  and  sin,  it  will  then  all  the 
bring  down  the  rod  with  the  certainty 
severity  of  a  law  of  nature  for  every  discovsi 
definite,  wilful  wickedness.     If  a  father 
earth  be  like  our  Father  in  heaven,  ju< 
will  be  his  "  strange  work :"  do  not 
it  often,  but  let  it  be  real  when  it  comes. 

I  am  disposed  to  set  a  high  value  on 
only  the  general  principles  of  Scripture 
garding  this  subject,  but  also  its 
precepts.  I  would  limit  with  jealous 
hension  the  application  of  the  rule  about 
changing  with  the  change  of  circumstan 
The  only  thing  that  I  would  leave  open 
modified  by  circumstances  is  the  mere  i 
ment  wherewith  the  chastening  is  administH 
By  all  means  let  "rod"  stand  as  a 
term,  and  under  it  let  the  most  com 
implement  be  used ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
is  abandoned,  as  well  as  the  letter,  wfefl 
parent  abjures  corporal  chastisement  l 
gether,  and  trusts  exclusively  to  moral 
There  is  indeed  no  virtue  in  bodily  pain 
heal  a  moral    ailment;    it  depends   on 
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of  punishment  in  kind  and  measure 
icoUur  form  of  the  child's  wayward- 
child  so  act  as  seldom  to  need  the 
a-,  then  seldom  or  never  let  the  rod 
;  bat  beware  of  determining  and 
;  beforehand  that  you  will  not  in  any 
to  corporal  chastisement,  lest  you 
lp  jour  wisdom  against  the  law  of 

leard  of  some  educators  who,  in 
nbly,  with  much  pomp  and  circum- 
the  tawse  in  a  hundred  pieces,  and 
he  fragments  in  the  wind,  pro- 
r  way  of  contrast  the  reign  of  love, 
■e  of  quackery  under  this  than  the 
performers  imagined.  I  suspect  it 
j.  The  rod  and  love  are  not  antago- 
lot  necessary  to  banish  the  one  in 
ibmit  to  the  reign  of  the  other. 
the  rod,  and  lifts  it  too,  and  lays  it 
edfol.  This  is  the  very  triumph  of 
rer  a  spurious  imitation.  When  a 
i  forth  his  strength  to  hold  the 
rictim,  and  applies  the  rod,  although 
e  thrills  through  his  own  heart, 

such  as  God  commands  and  ap- 
ir  Father  in  heaven  chastens  the 
om  he  loves,  and  does  not  spare  for 
;.  Genuine  parental  love  on  earth 
ion  of  His  own. 

it  is  an  important  rule  not  to  trifle 
jrk  when  it  is  begun,  yet  the  effort 
pend  on  the  number  or  weight  of 
The  result  is  determined  more  by 
which  the  force  is  applied  than  by 
ignitude  of  the  force.  The  stroke 
le  operator  suffers  more  than  he 
erfully  impels   the  child  in   the 


direction  which  you  approve;  but  spurts  of 
selfish  anger  drive  him  the  other  way.  It  is 
like  admitting  steam  into  the  cylinder  of  an 
engine :  if  you  admit  it  on  this  side, the  machine 
goes  forward ;  if  you  admit  it  on  that  side,  the 
machine  goes  backward. 

One  characteristic  mark  of  genuine  love  is 
to  chasten  a  child  "  betimes."  To  do  it  early 
is  both  easiest  and  best.  It  is  cruel  to  let  your 
son  grow  up  without  the  correction  he  needs. 
If  you  who  love  him  do  not  tend  him  while  he 
is  a  child,  those  who  do  not  love  him  will  break 
him  after  he  has  become  a  man. 

The  word  is  specifically  "son,"  and  not 
generally  "  child."  There  is  a  reason  for  this 
selection  of  terms.  Although  there  may  be 
here  and  there  individual  exceptions,  the 
common  rule  is  that  boys  are  more  stubborn 
than  girls.  In  proportion  to  the  hardness  of 
the  subject  must  be  the  heaviness  of  the  blow. 
The  child  must  be  subdued  into  obedience,  at 
whatever  cost.  This  is  the  most  important  of 
a  parent's  practical  duties  in  life.  He  should 
not  permit  any  other  business  to  push  it  aside 
into  a  secondary  place,  The  boy  is  your 
richest  treasure,  and  should  be  your  chief  care. 
He  is  the  greatest  talent  which  the  Master  has 
placed  in  your  hands;  lay  it  out  well,  even 
though  other  things  should  be  neglected. 
Exert  all  the  wisdom,  and  foresight,  and 
firmness  that  you  can  command  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  field ;  no  other  will  yield  a  return 
so  sure  or  so  satisfying. 

Prayer  and  pains  must  go  together  in  this 
difficult  work.  Lay  the  whole  case  before  our 
Father  in  heaven ;  this  will  take  the  hardness 
out  of  the  correction,  without  diminishing  its 
strength. 
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HE   81.AY  ME,  YET  WILL  I  TRUST 
IN  HIM." 

as  strong  sight — stronger  than 
eagle  ;  it  con  see  the  invisible, 
;  "  within  the  veil,"  and  into  the 
of  God.  If  Job  had  not  seen  the 
tod,  how  could  he  trust  in  Him, 
iw  in  His  hand  the  sword  to  slay 
him  to  the  ground  ?  It  was  bo- 
faith  saw  love  graven  upon  the 
od  that  he  fears  not  the  sword, 


and  cries,  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  Him."  I  will  still  regard  Him  as 
my  friend,  and  not  my  foe ;  He  means  only 
my  good,  and  therefore  I  will  trust  in  Him, 
not  only  when  I  am  standing  in  the  midst 
of  mercies,  but  when  I  am  slain  by  the 
sword  of  His  righteous  judgments.  Pre- 
cious faith !  thus  to  trust  when  the  sword 
is  unsheathed  and  plunged  into  the  very 
heart! 

"  A  Walk  Through  th$  Corn  FtM." 
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.     "IT  18  I;    BE  NOT  AFRAID." 

Loud  was  the  wind,  and  wild  the  tide  ; 

The  ship  her  course  delayed ; 
The  Lord  came  to  their  help,  and  cried, 

"'TisI;  be  not  afraid." 
Who  walks  the  waves  in  wondrous  guise, 

By  nature's  laws  unstayed  ? 
"  'Tis  I,"  a  well-known  voice  replies — 

"'TisI;  be  not  afraid." 
He  mounts  the  deck — down  lulls  the  sea, 

The  tempest  is  allayed ; 
The  prostrate  crew  adore ;  and  Ho 

Exclaims,  "  Be  not  afraid." 
Thus,  when  the  storm  of  life  is  high ; 

Come,  Saviour,  to  my  aid ; 
Come,  when  no  other  help  is  nigh, 

And  say,  "  Be  not  afraid." 
Speak,  and  my  griefs  no  more  are  heard, 

Speak,  and  my  fears  are  laid ; 
Speak,  and  my  soul  shall  bless  the  word, 

"'Kb  I;  be  not  afraid." 
When  on  the  bed  of  death  I  lie, 

And  stretch  my  hands  for  aid, 
Stand  Thou  before  my  glazing  eye, 

And  say,  "  Be  not  afraid." 
Before  Thy  judgment-seat  above, 

When  nature  sinks  dismayed, 
Oh,  cheer  me  with  a  word  of  love — 

"  'Tis  I ;  be  not  afraid." 
Worlds  may  around  to  wreck  be  driven, 

If  then  I  hear  it  said, 
By  Him  who  rules  through  earth  and  heaven, 

"'TisI;  be  not  afraid." 

H.  F.  Lytb. 

8ANGTU1ED  AFFLICTION. 
"  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  for  us  a  far  mora  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory." — 2  Cor.  iv.  17. 

I  have  before  me  two  stones,  which  are  in 
imitation  of  precious  stones.  They  are  both 
perfectly  alike  in  colour,  they  are  both  of 
the  same  water — clear,  pure,  and  clean: 
yet  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
them  as  to  their  lustre  and  brilliancy.  One 
has  a  dazzling  brightness,  while  the  other 
is  dull ;  so  that  the  eye  passes  over  it,  and 
derives  no  pleasure  from  the  sight.  What 
can  the  reason  of  this  difference  be  ?  It  is 
this — the  one  is  cut  but  in  few  facets,  the 
other  has  ten  times  as  many.    These  facets 


are  produced  by  a  very  violent  operatic 
It  is  requisite  to  cut,  to  smooth,  and  poljj 
Had  these  stones  been  endued  with  liftd 
as  to  have  been  capable  of  feeling  what  M 
underwent,  the  one  which  has  reeeHJ 
eighty  facets  would  havo  thought  itself  Til 
unhappy,  and  would  have  envied  the  fatfj 
the  other,  which,  having  received  but  < " 
has  undergone  but  a  tenth  part  of  its  jl 
ferings.  Nevertheless,  the  operation  " 
over,  it  is  done  for  ever:  the  diffa 
between  the  two  stones  always 
strongly  marked.  That  which  has 
but  little  is  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  j 
which  alone  is  held  in  estimation  audi 
attention. 

May  not  this  serve  to  explain  thai 
of  our  Saviour,  whose  words  alwa 
some  reference  to  eternity,    "Ble 
they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall 
forted"? — blessed,  whether  we  conti 
them  apart,  or  in  comparison  with 
have  not  passed  through  so  many  1 

Oh  that  we  were  always  able  to  i 
selves  into  His  arms  like  little  cl 
to  draw  near  Him  like  helpless  laml 
ever  to  ask  of  Him  patience,  resignat 
entire  surrender  to  His  will,  faith, 
and  a  heartfelt  obedience  to  the 
which  He  gives  to  those  who  are  1 
be  His  disciples !     The  Lord  God  wifll 
away  the  tears  from  off  all  faces. — C 

WE  SHALL  SEE  IT  RIGHT  AT  LAST.* 

In  heaven,   all  God's    servants 
abundantly  satisfied  with  His  dea 
dispensations  with  them ;  and  shall  set 
all  conduced,  like  so  many  winds,  to 
them  to  their  haven;  and  how  eveaj 
roughest  blast  helped  to  bring  them 
ward.  J. 

THREE  UKOHAKGEABLE8. 

We  have  three  unchangeables  to  i 
to  all  other  mutabilities — an  unc 
Covenant,  an  unchangeable  God, 
unchangeable  Heaven ;    and   while 
three  remain  "  the  same  yesterday, 
and   for  ever,"   welcome  the  will  of  j 
heavenly  Father  in  all  events    that 
happen  to  us :  come  what  will,  no 
come  amiss.  Matthew  Hraaflfi 


mnt  J^adiwpj  foi;  mx  £tans  and  Jmtjhtya 


PIOTUBES  FEOM  PAELOUB  WALLS, 

THE  TWO  SPIRITS. 
BT   MBS.  ELLIS,  ATJTHORES8  OF  "THE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND,"  ETC. 


j HIS  simple  story,  told  by 
Martha,  had  a  very  quieting 
effect  on  George  Harper  and 
his  sister,  especially  in  their 
intercourse  with  their  aunt, 
upon  whom  they  began  to  look 
id  of  reverence  such  as  one  would  feel 
i  person  who  has  suffered  in  some 
nary  manner;  while  at  times  her 
cheerfulness,  and  the  lively  interest 
h  she  entered  into  the  little  affairs  of 
lg  moment,  seemed  almost  to  rob  her 
,  in  their  eyes,  of  that  romance  in 
5  young  are  so  fond  of  clothing  their 

er  and  smile  goes  a  very  little  way 
i;  but  to  suffer  and  weep — to  grow 
rithdraw  from  busy  life — in  short,  to 
therealized,  as  it  were,  through  the 

of  a  silent  sorrow — these  are  the 
features  of  a  painful  experience  to  the 
d  when  these  are  presented  to  them 
agreeable  form,  they  will  sympathize 
ent. 
nt  Isabel  asked  for  sympathy  in  any 

her  nephew  and  niece,  they  would 
ed  into  her  arms,  and  overwhelmed 
caresses.  But  instead  of  tins,  she 
hem  about  their  studios,  helped  them 

drawing  and  music,  actually  laughed 
i  in  their  amusements,  and  not  unfre- 
aperint  ended  the  mending  of  their 
Was  it  possible,  they  thought,  that 
id  only  been  putting  her  own  colour- 
;be  story  of  her  mistress's  life  ?  Some- 
r  half  suspected  that  6he  had.  But 
lie  other  hand,  there  were  times  when 
»  tones  of  Aunt  Isabel's  voice,  with 
te  pathos  whenever  she  spoke  of  real 
convinced  them  afresh  that  she  must 
•n  the  very  depth  of  suffering  herself. 
e  times  also  when,  if  they  watched 


her  usually  calm  but  expressive  face,  they 
detected  a  cast  of  countenance  which  never  was 
stamped  upon  any  human  features  except  by  a 
long-continued  necessity  for  restraining  the 
utterance  of  grief. 

Children  have  a  quick  instinct  for  reading 
such  indications,  or  rather  for  receiving  the 
impressions  they  are  calculated  to  make, 
although  often  scarcely  conscious  at  the  time  of 
the  whole  meaning  of  what  they  see  and  read ; 
and  when  far  advanced  ourselves  beyond  the 
stage  of  childhood,  we  speak  of  persons  as  being 
interesting  looking,  it  is  probable  that  we  do  so 
because  we  read  in  the  expression  of  their 
features  that  they  have  passed  through  that 
kind  of  experience  which  has  taught  them  the 
deep  things  of  life,  such  as  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  happiness  and  misery. 

With  George  Harper  and  his  sister,  the  stage 
of  childhood  was  already  left  sufficiently  far  be- 
hind for  them  to  begin  to  understand  a  little  of 
these  matters;  and  they  were  just  now  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  events,  the  feelings,  and 
the  general  experience  which  belong  to  men  and 
women.  Their  aunt  could  not  have  pleased 
them  better  than  by  relating  her  own  history 
to  them,  with  all  the  colouring  which  romance 
and  even  love  could  have  given  to  it.  Happily 
for  her,  she  remained  in  total  ignorance  of  their 
ever  having  heard  a  word  about  her  private 
history;  and  scarcely  could  anything  have 
disturbed  her  equanimity  more  than  the  know- 
ledge that  her  own  servant  had  been  expatiating 
upon  her  past  experience  as  a  matter  of  senti- 
mental interest  to  these  children,  for  so  she  still 
considered  them.  All  unhealthy  tendencies 
to  dwell  upon  the  past  she  had  put  away  from 
her,  and  believed  them  to  be  put  away  by  others. 
This  added  much  to  her  strength,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  composure  of  her  mind ;  and  so,  as 
already  said,  she  went  cheerfully  on  her  way — 
not  only  sharing  largely  in  the  sorrows  of  those 
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around  her,  but  sharing  quite  as  largely  in  their 
joys. 

In  one  feeling  she  could  not  share,  and  that 
was  at  present  a  very  prevailing  one  at  the 
Lodge.  She  could  not  join  in  the  universal 
talk  about  the  Ellertons — small-talk,  and  not 
worth  attending  to ;  yet,  small  as  it  was,  con- 
tinually laden  with  a  kind  of  spite,  so  ingeniously 
worked  into  the  affairs  of  every  day,  and  yet 
so  thinlv  spread,  as  only  to  be  detected  under 
the  form  which  George  had  given  it — that  of  a 
"  spirit." 

In  Mrs.  Harper  this  spirit  might  be  detected 
operating  through  a  channel  not  unusual  to  the 
most  kind-hearted  women.  She  could  not 
believe  that  any  member  of  the  Ellerton  family 
was,  or  could  be,  ill.  They  were  either  fanciful, 
she  said,  or  thought  themselves  of  such  import- 
ance that  every  little  ailment  they  had  must 
be  magnified ;  or  they  mistook  their  symptoms, 
and  were  well  and  strong  enough  if  they  could 
only  think  so ;  or,  if  she  and  her  family  gave 
way  as  they  did,  they  would  be  just  as  delicate, 
or  more  so ;  or,  lastly,  if  they  were  ill,  or  had 
undeniable  ailments,  why  they  had  brought  it 
all  upon  themselves,  and  could  expect  nothing 
else  from  their  manner  of  going  on. 

And  yet  Mrs.  Harper  was  not  only  a  kind- 
hearted  woman,  but  a  tender  and  pitiful  nurse 
in  all  cases  of  illness  in  which  she  had  been 
tried.  In  her  own  family  she  was  an  anxious 
wife  and  watchful  mother,  ever  ready  to  per- 
ceive, and  arrest  if  possible,  the  first  symptoms 
of  indisposition.  How  remarkable  is  this 
unbelieving  hardness  of  heart  where  it  exists 
in  such  a  character,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
unfrequently  found  poisoning  the  very  springs 
of  friendly  and  generous  action,  and  arresting 
the  helpful  hand  that  would  otherwise  be 
stretched  out  to  heal  and  to  save. 

Aunt  Isabel,  who  had  by  nature  a  remarkable 
gift  of  penetration,  had  soon  detected  this 
peculiarity  in  her  sister,  as  well  as  others 
tending  in  no  very  amiable  manner  towards  the 
Ellertons.  That  the  whole  originated  in  a  wilful 
misunderstanding  of  their  neighbours,  she  was 
fully  convinced.  Beyond  this,  she  believed 
that  if  by  any  means  the  two  families  could  be 
brought  to  terms  of  intimacy,  every  trace  of 
this  spirit  would  disappear,  and  a  cordial  friend- 
ship would  in  all  probability  ensue.  She  was 
the  more  ready  to  believe  this,  because  of  the 
extreme  unconsciousness,  and  even  simplicity, 
of  those  whose  innocent  sayings  and  doings  were 
commented  upon  at  the  Lodge  with  an  eager- 
ness of  ill-nature  which  they  could  not,  under 


any  circumstances,  have  deserved.  I 
entirely  were  the  Ellertons  in  their  i 
characters,  as  well  as  in  their  personi 
removed  from  all  participation  in  the 
of  the  envious  spirit,  that  Aunt  Isabel 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  a  hearty 
the  mistakes  which  those  around 
making. 

It  was  better,  under  present  circu 
to  laugh  at  these  mistakes  than  to  al 
correct  them.  Aunt  Isabel  felt  that  a 
stood  on  a  precarious  footing  just  z 
knew  that  wherever  the  spirit  of  envy : 
to  enter — is  invited,  harboured,  and 
companion  of  daily  life — it  may  point 
finger  at  one  as  well  as  another,  and  • 
even  shoot  its  envenomed  dart  at  th* 
loved.  It  was  consequently  more  than 
that  by  openly  defending  the  Ellertons 
be  placing  herself  in  the  same  posr 
them,  and  so  would  come  in  time  to  be 
as  a  partizan — perhaps  an  enemy  < 
Much  as  this  spirit  interfered  with 
enjoyment,  she  wisely  determined  to 
correction  of  circumstances,  for  she 
believe  that  persons  so  amiable  in  th 
and  so  ready  to  show  kindness  to  othc 
brother's  family  had  hitherto  been,  wo 
for  any  length  of  time  under  this  blin 
say  the  best  of  it,  ill-natured  delusion 

Such  patient  waiting  is  seldom  w 
reward.  It  happened  one  morning,  a 
Isabel  had  made  an  early  call  of  inqui 
villa,  that  she  hastened  back  again, 
looks  of  deep  concern  asked  hastily  o 
vants  where  she  could  find  Mrs.  Harp 

"  My  dear  sister,"  she  said,  on  ente 
lady's  room,  "  I  am  in  great  trouble  i 
Ellertons,  and  I  do  wish  you  could  j 
over  with  me.  Poor  Mrs.  Ellerton  w 
you  so  much  to  see  her  daughter,  who 
been  ailing,  you  know,  and  last  nigh 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  had  a  slight  ; 
hemorrhage.  She  says  that,  as  a  mot 
self,  you  could  support  and  comfort 
than  any  one  just  now,  for  you  see  Mr 
is  away. 

"  Who— I  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Harpei 
very  much  concerned. 

"  Yes,  you,  because  you  are  accus 
children  and  young  people.  And  I 
what  an  excellent  nurse  you  are." 

"  I  ?  "  repeated  Mrs.  Harper ;  but  ^ 
still  spoke  inquiringly  and  doubtfully 
very  decidedly   throwing    a   shawl 
shoulders ;  and  before  Aunt  Isabel  ha 
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e  was  hastening  down-stairs  almost 
t  her  sister  could  follow. 
ther  word  was  spoken  as  they  went. 
occupied  hut  a  few  minutes  to  run 
road,  and  up  the  front  garden  to  the 
tico  of  the  villa.  The  door  had  been 
and  the  two  ladies  entered  without 
m.  In  another  moment  the  afflicted 
ho  had  seen  them  from  a  chamber 
ew  down  stairs,  with  tears  streaming 
»,  and  actually  throwing  her  arms 
•%.  Harper's  neck,  began  thanking 
every  expression  of  affectionate  and 
ieeting  for  her  kindness  in  coming  so 
[to  her  aid. 

■erton  was,  as  Aunt  Isabel  had  de- 
is;  a  very  impulsive,  outspoken  little 
si  being  perfectly  ignorant  of  any 
ad  feeling  on  the  part  of  her  neigh- 
felt  not  the  least  restraint  in  pouring 
bole  history  of  her  trouble,  conscious 
sfee  was  speaking  to  a  mother  whose 
rere  precious  like  her  own. 
ire  than  probable  that  Mrs.  Harper 
situation  rather  strange  while  clasped 
ms  and  pressed  to  the  heart  of  the 
an  whom  in  her  secret  thoughts  she 
idly  misjudged.  However  that  might 
i  became  evident  that  her  own  heart 
d.  The  embrace,  if  not  quite  so  cor- 
irned,  was  certainly  not  repelled,  and 
lestionable  indications  of  sympathy 
am  she  entered  into  many  grave  in- 
specting the  nature  of  the  attack, 
unld  naturally  suggest  themselves  to 
s  and  experienced  mother. 
ring  to  these  inquiries,  Mrs.  EUerton 
ter.  She  evidently  calculated,  with- 
low  of  doubt,  that  Mrs.  Harper  would 
bh  her  awhile,  and  even  see  for  herself 
•a  were  going  on  with  her  daughter. 
a  a  high  degree  that  earnest,  trustful, 
ling  manner  which  makes  a  refusal 
ipossible.  So  Mrs.  Harper  began  to 
ler  shawl,  and  take  off  her  gloves,  and 
look  as  if  she  really  intended  to  go 

there,  no  further  claim  upon  the 
best  feelings  was  required.  Lucy 
ft  tall,  fair  girl  of  Bixtcen,  lay  stretched 
nch  in  her  bedroom,  looking  almost 
less  and  white  as  if  she  had  been  a 
▼ed  in  marble,  only  for  a  clear  pink 
ther  cheek,  and  a  restless  wandering 
rge  blue  eyes,  now  beautifully  but 
Ij  bright. 


"How  good  of  you  to  come!"  she  said,  at 
once  holding  out  her  hand  to  Mrs.  Harper,  and 
smiling  in  that  peculiar  manner  which  indicates 
a  faint  joy  overshadowed  by  a  great  terror. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  sadder  smile  than  this,  and 
Mrs.  Harper  felt  it  to  the  very  centre  of  her 
heart.  For  was  not  this  the  girl,  the  reality  of 
whose  illness  she  had  wilfully  disbelieved — 
sneered  at — nay,  almost  felt  envious  about  on 
behalf  of  her  own  daughter,  because  of  the 
privileges  it  obtained  for  her  P  And  then  she 
asked  herself,  in  that  moment  of  contrition  and 
abasement,  how  she  would  like  her  own  child  to 
be  lying  there,  exhausted  and  deathlike,  with  the 
symptoms  of  a  fatal  malady  gathering  fearfully 
upon  herP  While  these  thoughts  rushed 
through  her  mind,  tears  which  she  found  it 
impossible  to  restrain  compelled  her  to  turn 
hastily  away.  To  hide  her  emotion,  she  began 
to  look  at  the  medicines  in  a  different  part  of 
the  room ;  and  as  soon  as  she  could  sufficiently 
collect  herself,  to  make  inquiries  about  what 
precautions  had  already  been  taken. 

Mrs.  Ellerton'8  characteristics  were  more  of 
the  warm,  confiding,  and  affectionate  kind,  than 
the  provisional.  Her  children,  up  to  within  a 
year  or  two  of  the  present  time,  had  been 
remarkably  healthy,  and  even  since  this  alarm- 
ing delicacy  had  appeared,  there  had  been 
nothing  definite  to  do  for  them  in  the  way  of 
nursing — nothing  but  to  exercise  a  general 
watchfulness  and  care;  so  that  in  the  more 
exact  and  practical  details  of  a  sick  room, 
Mrs.  Ellerton  was  almost  as  inexperienced  as 
a  good  mother  could  be.  It  so  happens  that 
women  differ  very  much  by  nature  in  this 
respect.  There  are  women  born  nurses ;  and 
there  are  others  as  kind,  perhaps  kinder  in 
heart,  who  cannot  make  nurses  of  themselves 
even  when  they  try  their  best.  Mrs.  Ellerton 
was  to  some  extent  one  of  these ;  and,  knowing 
her  own  deficiency,  she  was  the  more  grateful 
for  her  neighbour's  timely  help,  and  the  more 
anxious  that  she  would  not  leave  her. 

That  a  really  good  nurse  requires  many  high 
qualifications  of  head  as  well  as  heart  we  have 
of  late  years  been  afresh  convinced  by  the  expe- 
rience and  the  wise  teaching  of  Miss  Nightin- 
gale. Nor  is  this  important  fact  without  its 
confirmation  in  the  opposite  view  of  the  case — 
in  the  sad  delusion  of  those  who  rushed  to  the 
Eastern  hospitals  with  no  other  qualification  at 
their  command  than  the  eagerness  of  a  benevo- 
lent enthusiasm.  The  punctuality,  the  order, 
the  stern  but  necessary  discipline,  the  common 
sense  in  detail,  the  wisdom  in  general  directions 
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resulting  from  the  extraordinary  sagacity  of 
that  nobly-governing  head,  must  have  offered 
a  strange  repulsion  to  these  enthusiasts,  many 
of  them  fresh  from  the  luxuries  of  homes  in 
which  self  -denial  had  never  found  a  place. 

Mrs.  Harper,  who  was  the  exact  opposite  of 
her  neighbour  in  her  nursing  capabilities,  began 
immediately  a  system  of  arrangement  amongst 
the  medicine  bottles,  glasses,  cups,  and  furniture 
of  the  room,  seeing  instantly,  as  none  but  good 
nurses  ever  do,  exactly  what  could  be  done 
without,  and  getting  rid  of  it.  While  her 
hands  where  thus  employed,  her  thoughts  were 
no  less  busy  about  what  would  be  likely  to  be 
wanted  for  the  after  portion  of  the  day,  the 
night,  and  even  on  the  morrow.  Quietly,  and 
without  any  disturbance,  she  made  out  a  list 
of  such  things  as  occurred  to  her  mind,  and  then 
handed  it  to  her  sister,  in  order  that  she  might 
consult  with  Mrs.  Ellerton  as  to  the  best  means 
of  supplying  every  probable  want — all  which 
was  new,  and  strange,  and  wonderful  to  the 
good  little  mother,  whosesystem,highly  accumti- 
lative  for  the  present  moment,  had  scarcely  any 
reference  to  the  future.  Little  as  had  already 
been  really  done,  and  short  as  had  been  the  time 
since  the  first  alarm,  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Harper 
as  if  both  mistress  and  maids  must  have  been 
employed  in  the  continual  fetching  of  articles 
into  the  room,  without  one  individual  thinking 
of  taking  anything  away. 

Nor  is  this  method  of  caring  for  the  sick  by 
any  means  peculiar  to  a  few  singularly  con- 
stituted individuals.  Which  of  us  has  not 
seen  the  heaped-up  table  by  the  bedside  with 
its  accumulation  of  plates  and  glasses,  flowers 
and  fruits,  even  books  and  letters,  the  result 
of  everybody's  bringing,  and  no  person's  taking 
away  ?  Which  of  us  has  not  looked  in  vain  for 
a  vacant  chair  to  sit  down  upon,  for  a  spare 
inch  of  sofa,  or  a  dressing-table  on  which  it  was 
possible  to  place  a  scent  bottle  or  a  watch? 
Out  of  every  hundred  kind  and  willing  bringers, 
it  would  really  be  a  blessing  to  society  if  one 
could  number  only  five  takers-away.  And  not 
in  the  sick  room  only,  but  in  other  ministrations 
of  kindness.  The  flowers  that  are  gathered 
and  brought  by  gentle  hands,  the  letters  that 
are  spread  open  to  be  read  at  leisure,  the  offer- 
ings of  all  kinds  that  accumulate  and  mass 
together,  are  sometimes  enough  to  make  the 
overburdened  receiver  exclaim,  "Have  I  so 
many  friends  who  love  me  just  well  enough  to 
bring  me  all  these  things ;  and  is  there  not  one 
amongst  them  who  loves  me  well  enough  to 
take  away  these  faded  flowers,  to  put  back 


these  books  and  pictures  in  their  propea 
to  relieve  me  of  the  care  of  all  the* 
things,  and,  in  short,  to  make  me  feel,  i 
so  much  to  feel,  comfortable  myself,  m 
my  room  in  order  ?" 

There  are  few  things  more  conducive 
humour  than  to  find  ourselves  pressed  bj 
persuasion  into  a  situation  in  which  c 
abilities  and  most  amiable  feelings  an 
into  exercise.  Such  was  the  case  wi 
Harper,  who,  to  her  sister's  astoni 
appeared  suddenly  forgetful  of  the  fact 
was  herself  rendering  kind  services  in  tl 
with  the  Grecian  portico,  and  actually 
the  best  of  things  in  the  very  family  a 
sayings  and  doings  she  had  been  so  bea 
making  the  worst.  Nothing  could  ha 
more  encouraging  to  Aunt  Isabel  tl 
change  which  she  saw  that  a  few  hoi 
effected  in  her  sister's  whole  demeanor: 
but  for  the  melancholy  circumstance! 
had  been  the  means  of  bringing  the 
into  this  new  position,  she  could  have  f 
much  inclined  to  smile  at  what  she  saw 
Bat  there  was  no  smiling  in  that  hoi 
then.  The  serious  illness  of  a  fine,  intc 
girl,  just  entering  upon  womanhood,  is 
peculiarly  affecting,  and  in  the  present  n 
the  sufferer  was  a  universal  favourite — s 
so,  that  every  member  of  the  household 
in  the  general  anxiety  and  gloom.  Ti 
like  their  mistress,  to  the  sudden  imp 
alarm,  the  servants  put  so  little  restraii 
their  feelings  that  Aunt  Isabel  found  it 
sary  to  guard  the  invalid  against  the 
choly  impression  of  their  dismal  faces  ax 
suppressed  sobs. 

Lucy  Ellerton  was  depressed  enough  1 
and  quite  sufficiently  alarmed,  withom 
open  manifestations  of  distress,  and  i 
became  a  task  of  no  trifling  responsib 
keep  up  anything  like  cheerfulness  throi 
the  house.  Something  pleasant  to  talk 
was  a  great  boon  just  then ;  and  althou 
iuvalid  was  forbidden  to  converse,  Aunt 
so  managed  as  to  convey  to  her  at  in 
many  pleasant  little  scraps  of  informatii 
culated  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  he 
amongst  others  the  glad  tidings  of  her  £ 
expected  return  that  day,  and  of  her  bw 
arrival  on  the  day  following. 

The  coming  of  Frank  Ellerton  was  a 
event  to  George  Harper  and  his  siste] 
watched  for  his  arrival,  and  actually  cm 
sight  of  him  from  a  window  of  the  I 
His  appearance,   however,  proved 
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hrtarj,  for  they  both  pronounced  upon 

a  pale,  sickly -looking  creature. 

i  won't  envy  his  looks,  at  any  rate," 


7  his  looks  P"  exclaimed  George,  with 
isgust.  M I  don't  envy  anything  about 
Hryshouldl?" 

ait  know,"  replied  his  sister,  "  only  yon 
d  so  vexed  about  his  being  at  college." 
bing  of  the  kind,  Loo.  You  don't  un- 
L  I  only  wanted  to  be  there  myself." 
it  seemed  to  me,  George,  that  you 
a  great  deal  more  to  be  there  after  you 
od  about  Frank  Ellerton  than  you  did 
s*I  that  you  put  yourself  out  a  great 

AM." 

jt  oonld  not  own  that  this  was  the 
ft£Q  he  had  a  secret  misgiving  that  his 
II  right;  and  while  he  would  have 
to  acknowledge  the  fact,  a  deeply  hu- 
%  consciousness  grew  upon  him  that 
imself  been  yielding,  though  perhaps 
to  the  moBt  odious  and  hateful  of  all 
assions. 

stum  of  Mr.  Ellerton  to  his  home 
much  of  that  support  which  the  afflicted 
nost  needed,  and  Mrs.  Harper  would 
herself  to  some  extent  released  from 
the  Villa,  but  that  there  had  grown 
sen  herself  and  her  neighbour,  even 
be  few  hours  of  their  intercourse,  a 
ltimacy  which  mothers,  and  especially 
g  mothers,  can  best  understand.  Be- 
s,  their  natural  characters  were  not 
adapted  for  intimacy  that  each  ap- 
o  supply  what  the  other  wanted — 
per,  the  wise  forethought,  and  prudent 
Mrs.  Ellerton,  the  prompt  impulse, 
frank,  confiding,  outspoken  affection. 
.deed  impossible  to  doubt  this  undis- 
nd  loving  creature.  Without  reserve 
ion,  and  almost  without  self-conscious- 
threw  herself  at  once  upon  the  good- 
thoee  who  were  brought  into  close 
prith  her;  and  if  ever  there  was  a 
imple  and  artless  in  itself,  yet  highly 
th  the  noble  capability  of  dispelling 
5  of  envy,  malice,  anduncharitableness 
,  it  was  that  of  the  woman  who  had 
{judged  simply  because  she  was  not 

\  are  the  uses  of  adversity  " — most  so 
rj  bring  us  to  a  just  estimate  of  real 
hen  they  bring  us  to  feel  kindly 
me  another.    Hours  of  watching  in 


the  chamber  of  sickness,  tears  shed  by  the 
grave-side,  offices  of  tenderness  unexpectedly 
called  for,  have  perhaps  done  more  than  all 
the  arguments  in  the  world  to  bring  estranged 
characters  together,  to  attract  opposing  natures, 
and  to  bind  those  hearts  which  never  otherwise 
could  have  been  united,  by  ties  which  no  after- 
calamity  or  change  could  break.  And  never 
perhaps  in  the  whole  range  of  human  ex- 
perience is  there  to  be  found  a  taste  of  truer 
happiness  than  this — not  when  my  neighbour 
has  opened  his  heart  to  love  and  to  believe  in 
me,  but  when  my  closed  heart  has  burst  open 
with  generous  feeling  towards  him — when  the 
film  which  magnified  his  faults  has  suddenly 
dropped  from  my  eyes — when  I  have  been  able 
to  say  to  him  in  sincerity  of  soul,  "My 
brother!" 

Surely  it  is  not  stretching  imagination  too 
far  to  suppose  that  this  intense  happiness 
enjoyed  on  earth  may  be  but  a  foretaste  of  the 
great  joy  of  the  redeemed  on  that  day  when* 
they  shall  stand  before  the  Judge  of  all,  and 
see  many — how  many  who  shall  say  P — whom 
they  have  been  but  too  ready  to  condemn  on 
earth,  clothed  in  the  white  robes  of  a  Saviour's 
righteousness,  and  welcomed  by  the  blessed 
words,  "  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
Yes,  thou — my  brother  whom  I  never  knew  on 
earth — would  not  know,  and  still  more  obsti- 
nately refused  to  love — thou  also  there,  un- 
derstood by  a  wisdom  deeper  than  mine, 
accepted  by  a  Jove  more  pure  and  compre- 
hensive—thou also  there,  notwithstanding  that 
I  never  held  out  to  thee  a  helping  hand,  yet, 
thank  God !  thy  place  is  there,  and  mine  is 
now  to  sit  at  thy  feet,  and  solicit  the  privilege 
of  calling  thee  my  brother ! 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity."  As  time 
passed  on,  the  two  families  here  described  were 
gradually  drawn  by  circumstances  into  closer 
intercourse.  Many  of  the  familiar  events  of 
their  daily  lives  grew  into  importance  simply 
because  they  tended  all  the  same  way — to  the 
removal  of  prejudice,  and  the  establishment  of 
confidence  and  esteem.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could 
be  really  unimportant  which  tended  to  expel 
the  envious  spirit.  Even  George  was  brought 
to  acknowledge  that  his  plan  of  driving  the 
enemy  away  was  less  effective  than  that  pro- 
posed by  his  aunt  of  inviting  another  spirit  in. 
Nor  was  the  sense  of  their  own  mistake  less 
painful  on  the  part  of  the  brother  and  sister, 
that  the  better  spirit  seemed  to  be  actually 
forced  upon  them,  so  that  they  could  not  have 
closed  their  hearts  against  it  had  they  been  so 
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disposed.  They  Had  not,  as  George  subse- 
quently observed  to  bis  sister,  even  the  pleasure 
of  feeling  that  they  had  forgiven  an  enemy,  or 
made  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  duty.  They 
were  in  so  many  instances  the  obliged  and 
privileged  party,  that  they  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. 

This  stage  of  penitence,  however,  had  not  yet 
been  attained.  The  steps  were  slow  but  certain 
by  which  the  enemy  was  conquered,  and  driven 
fairly  from  the  field.  One  great  point  of 
victory  was  gained  in  the  following  manner. 
Mr.  Harper,  who  had  not  entirely  escaped  the 
family  disease,  and  who  was  only  half  restored 
by  the  influence  of  his  wife — now  thoroughly 
cured  herself — was  one  morning  surprised  by 
an  early  call  from  his  neighbour,  Mr.  EUerton. 
It  was  evidently  a  call  of  business,  and  yet  the 
visitor  seemed  to  find  difficulty  at  first  in  ex- 
plaining the  case,  because  it  related  to  his 
daughter,  who  still  remained  in  a  very  delicate 
and  feeble  state,  though  pronounced  by  her 
medical  attendants  to  be  no  longer  in  imme- 
diate danger. 

"I  have  come/'  Mr.  EUerton  said  at  last, 
"to  ask  a  kindness  of  you  on  behalf  of  my 
poor  girl.  Biding  is  out  of  the  question  with 
her  now,  and  must  be  so,  I  fear,  for  a  longtime 
to  come.  But  she  cannot  bear  that  I  should 
sell  her  pony,  and  she  has  begged  me  to  inquire 
of  you  if  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  keep 
the  pony  for  awhile,  but  only  on  condition  that 
Miss  Harper  shall  use  it  exactly  as  if  it  were 
her  own.  She  would  rather  your  daughter 
had  it  than  any  one  else.  She  feels,  my  dear 
sir,  what  we  all  feel,  that  we  never  can  make 
any  adequate  return  for  the  kindness  shown  us 
by  your  wife  all  through  our  great  trouble; 
and  if  your  daughter  can  derive  either  pleasure 
or  benefit  from  the  freest  possible  use  of  the 
pony,  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  were  her  own,  it 
will  be  a  great  happiness  to  us  all,  and  will 
spare  my  poor  child  a  severe  trial  in  the  total 
loss  of  her  favourite." 

Mil  Harper  could  not  refuse  this  offer.  He 
knew  that  his  daughter  had  wished  above  all 
things  to  have  a  pony  of  her  own,  and  the 
proposal  was  put  in  such  a  form  that  he  felt  no 
hesitation  in  accepting  it.  On  this  assurance, 
his  neighbour  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
and  hastened  away  with  the  manner  of  a 
person  who  has  received  rather  than  conferred 
a  favour. 

We  will  not  inquire  how  Mr.  Harper  felt 
when  his  visitor  was  gone.    What  he  did  was 


to  send  immediately  for  his  daughter, 
her  the  pleasant  news. 

"  Louisa,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "I  hare 
thing  very  agreeable  to  tell  you." 

"  What  is  it,  papa  P  Is  Lucy  EUerton  be 

"  No,  it  is  not  that,  although  I  trust 
out  of  immediate  danger.  It  is  about  he 
She  wishes  us  to  take  it  entirely  f 
present,  and  it  is  her  especial  request  tl 
wiU  use  it  as  your  own." 

"  I,  papa  ?  "  And  Louisa  looked  inqu 
into  her  father's  face. 

"  Yes,  you.  She  cannot  ride  it,  you  i 
I  fear  is  likely  to  do  so  for  a  long  time  t 
— if  ever ;  and  as  she  cannot  reconcile 
to  the  idea  of  its  being  sold,  we  shall  I 
ferring  a  favour,  as  well  as  receiving  < 
taking  the  pony.  Besides,  how  deligl 
wiU  be  for  you ! — the  great  desire  of  you 
fulfilled  at  last!" 

"Oh,  papa!"  This  was  all  Louisa 
say,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  is  it,  child  ?"  asked  her  fathei 

But  he  could  not  for  some  time  ot 
reply,  only  in  sobs.  Instead  of  the 
delight  which  he  had  anticipated,  a  shai 
had  shot  through  the  heart  of  the  asto 
girl  at  the  thought  of  the  conditions  on 
alone  she  was  to  arrive  at  the  realization 
ardent  wish. 

"  It  seems,"  she  said  at  last,  "as  if  I  wi 
gaining  by  her  loss.  Oh,  papa !  I  don't 
I  ever  can  ride  that  pony ! " 

"As  a  mere  pleasure  to  yourself,  1 
think  I  either  should  like  you  to  ride  it 
you  see  the  animal  must  be  used.  Th 
posal  has  come  entirely  from  the  family,  n 
any  act  or  thought  of  ours.  I  really, 
see,  therefore,  why  you  need  distress  y 
about  the  matter." 

"No,  papa,  you  don't  see,  because  i 
not  know  how  wicked  I  have  been.  I  a 
envied  Lucy  EUerton  the  possession  c 
pony,  and  felt  angry  because  she  had  it, 
now  it  is  forced  upon  me  as  my  punia 
and  I  really  don't  think  I  can  bear  it." 
the  poor  girl  wept  again  as  the  pictui 
before  her  mind  of  the  contrast  betwe 
situation  and  Lucy  EUerton's — she  herse 
all  the  health  and  vigour  natural  to  youi 
with  this  great  enjoyment  almost  forcec 
her ;  the  rightful  owner  of  the  pony  lyii 
bed  of  weariness,  perhaps  of  pain,  depr 
health,  and  all  those  enjoyments  which 
delights  in.  And  every  time  this  pictu 
sented  itself,  there  came  with  it  to  thep< 
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ing  as  if  she  would  rather,  under 
il  drcumstances,  be  that  sufferer  in 
x>m,  who  had  to  resign  so  many 
ban  herself  with  all  her  health,  and 
ity  of  enjoyment,  receiving  favours 
whom  she  now  felt  as  if  she  had 
aged,  though  only  in  thought. 
fr.  Harper  could  bring  his  daughter 
that  she  would  do  what  he  wished 
ter;  and  she  finally  consented  to 
i  would  once  have  been  to  her  the 
ssible  gratification,  with  as  sad  a 
e  as  if  she  had  been  preparing  for  a 
rifice.  And  painful  indeed  it  really 
fle.  There  was  no  ecstasy  to  Louisa, 
tie  exhilaration  in  riding  that  pony. 
1  when,  on  returning  home  after  a 
f  ride,  with  her  cheek  flushed,  and 
ame  glowing  with  health,  she  looked 
gher  windows  of  the  Yilla,  and  saw 
pale  face  peeping  through  the  cur- 
t  had  been  watching  for  her  return. 
tie  face  never  looked  angry,  nor 
,  there  was  always  a  bright  smile  for 
the  pony,  and  sometimes  a  cordial 
re  of  the  hand,  as  if  the  very  sight 
jjood  to  the  poor  invalid,  who  rejoiced 
'ere  healthy  and  happy,  and  could 
lelves  together. 

eantime,  and  indeed  from  the  first 
rank  EUerton,  a  sort  of  unavoidable 
«  had  sprung  up  between  him  and 
t  had  the  latter  persisted  in  his  plan 
he  might  have  often  done  so  when 
collegian  came — as  he  not  unfre- 
on  any  trifling  pretext — to  ask  him 
■ide,  or  simply  to  chat  with  him. 
[arper  believed  firmly  that  his  new 
je  was  not  at  all  the  kind  of  person 
Ld  like,  and  he  did  the  best  he  could 
lim.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
rords  by  which  this  contempt  was 
her  than  expressed ;  but  when  it  is 
Frank  Ellerton  refused  to  take  part 
e  athletic  exercises  in  which  George 
hat  he  never  rode  faster  than  a  walk 
canter,  and  eschewed  cricket,  there 
familiar  designation  which  it  may 
apposed  that  George  applied  to  him 
ng  manner  when  talking  with  his 
specially  when  that  young  lady  took 
the  pale  student,  and  accused  her 
being  envious  of  his  success  at 

t  the  wisest  plan  the  sister  could 
)d  for   cementing  the  friendship 


which  she  wished  to  see  established,  for  Louisa 
was  in  earnest  when  she  spoke  with  admiration 
of  a  character  possessing  many  recommenda- 
tions by  no  means  conspicuous  in  her  brother. 
The  very  delicacy  of  Frank  Ellerton's  health 
excited  a  certain  kind  of  interest  in  her  mind* 
She  felt  herself,  as  young  ladies  will  sometimes, 
widely  separated  in  dignity  from  a  boy  only  one 
year  younger  than  herself,  and  quite  on  a  level 
with  a  gentleman  three  years  older.  If  her  affec- 
tion still  clung  to  the  boy,  her  admiration,  her 
interest,  her  endeavours  to  be  polite  and  agree- 
able, were  more  exclusively  devoted  to  their 
new  acquaintance.  His  love  of  reading,  and 
his  quiet  habits,  were  suited  to  Louisa's  taste. 
His  companionship  brought  her  many  intellec- 
tual advantages  which  she  neither  looked  for 
nor  expected  from  her  brother ;  and  they  talked 
or  read  together  through  many  a  pleasant  hour, 
while  George,  impatient  of  and  wearied  with 
the  monotony  of  such  employment,  went  off  to 
his  own  amnsements,  which  he  considered  both 
more  agreeable  in  themselves,  and  more  worthy 
of  the  manly  character  at  which  he  aimed. 

It  happened  one  day  that  George,  heated  and 
at  last  almost  wearied  on  the  cricket-ground, 
came  and  threw  himself  down  beside  Frank 
Ellerton,  where  he  was  seated  on  the  grass 
reading  under  the  shadow  of  a  group  of  trees 
which  screened  him  from  all  sight  of  the  game. 
Exhilarated  by  the  exercise,  and  half  angry 
with  Frank  that  he  did  not  even  look  on,  George 
burBt  forth  into  a  sort  of  playful  abuse  of  the 
student  and  his  habits,  such  as  roused  him  at 
last  to  reply  with  a  warmth  of  which  George 
had  not  previously  believed  him  capable.  It 
seemed  as  if  something  in  the  words  of  the 
careless  boy  had  stung  him  sharply,  for  his 
whole  countenance  and  manner  changed  in  a 
moment,  the  blood  rushed  up  to  his  cheek  and 
brow,  and  his  eye  flashed  with  a  light  that  was 
anything  but  peaceful  and  conciliatory. 

"  Once  for  all,  Master  George,"  said  Frank — 
and  the  emphasis  he  placed  upon  the  Matter 
was  not  very  flattering — "Once  for  all,  I  tell 
you  this  must  be  dropped  between  you  and  me. 
You  would  not,  I  am  sure,  if  you  knew  all,  put 
me  to  the  pain  of  speaking  to  you  in  this  way.  I 
dare  say  you  think  me  a  spoony — a  muff— a 
tailor,  if  you  like — anything  you  please.  It 
cannot  make  much  differance  to  me  under  my 
present  circumstances.  Only  I  beg  you  clearly 
to  understand  that  three  years  ago  I  was  as 
strong,  as  active,  and — I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  it — as  bold  as  you,  though  I  don't  think 
I  ever  could  have  bullied  a  poor  fellow  who  was 
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reduced  to  sitting  under  a  tree  and  maundering 

over  a  book,  simply  because — because " 

His  lip  quivered,  and  all  the  colour  had  fled 

from  his  cheek,  leaving  behind  an  almost  ghostly 

paleness.     Yet,  after  pausing,  and  trying  to 

master  himself,  he  went  on :  "I  know  you  won't 

betray  me  if  I  tell  you  the  great  trouble  which 

has  made  me  what  I  am,  though  no  one  knows 

it  but  my  uncle  and  his  family  physician— not 

a  soul  at  home.    But  I  don't  mind  telling  you 

that  last  May  I  was  attacked  in  the  same  way 

as  my  poor  sister  is  now.    I  knew  all  about  what 

had  happened  to  me,  because  my  father  had 

told  me  of  his  own  family  tendency,  and  he  was 

continually  warning  me  against  over-heating 

myself,  or  overtaxing  my  strength.    And  yet  I 

did  both.    I  think  it  was  rowing  that  first 

brought  on  the  attack,  and  that  was  my  passion 

—that  and  cricket;   and  now  I  have  to  give 

everything  up ;  for  you  see  it  is  not  only  life 

that  depends  upon  my  entire  recovery,  but 

success — position — character  almost — all  that 

my  natural  ambition  could  point  to  as  best  and 

highest  both  in  attainment  and  possession.    If 

for  a  few  years  I  can  ward  off  this  tendency,  if 

I  can  even  keep  off  another  attack,  my  doctor 

tells  me  I  may  reasonably  hope  for  a  long  and 

useful  life.    It  is  not,  however,  the  length  of  life 

that  I  value  so  much  as  its  usefulness — a  year 

ago,  I  should  have  said,  like  you,  its  manliness. 

But  I  have  learned  to  think  differently  during 

the  last  few  months  on  some  of  these  points. 

I  have  learned  to  hope  that  God  will  grant  mo 

the  privilege  of  being  useful,  even  if  I  never  can 

be  strong ;  and  of  being  manly,  and  even  brave, 

in  the  great  battle  of  life,  though  I  may  only  be 

able  to  fight  with  mental  and  spiritual  weapons. 

I  have  to  confess,  however,  that  the  struggle  to 

attain  contentment  under  these  conditions  is 

often  too  hard  for  me,  and  that  to  make  up  my 

mind  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  simply  and 

without  questioning,  is  just  that  which  I  am 

sometimes  schooling  myself  down  to  when  you 

come' with  your  warm  blood  and  flashing  eyes, 

and  throw  down  your  manly  limbs  beside  me, 

as  it  seemed  to  me  just  now,  to  mock  at  my 

calamity." 

"Oh,  no!"  exclaimed  George,  springing  up 
from  the  ground ;  "  I  never  did  that — I  could 
not  do  it.  I  did  not  know — I  had  not  the  least 
idea.  Why  what  a  brute  I  have  been !  But  I 
never  will  annoy  you  in  this  way  again — never ! 
You  must  believe  in  mo  so  far." 

"  1  do  believe  in  you,  my  dear  George,"  said 
Frank  Ellerton,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  And 
now  help  an  old  broken-down  fellow  off  the 


ground,  will  youP     I  have  a  hot,  indignaai 
temper,    as   you  see;    and   even  that,  wksj 
thoroughly  roused,  is  too  much  for  me. 
must  go  home  now ;  and  if  you  don't  see  gi 
again  for  a  day  or  two,  be  sure  you  don't  fans; 
I  have  taken  a  sulky  fit,  or  anything  of 
kind.     It's  all  over  with  me  in  five  mini 
Only  remember  this,  George,  don't  kick  a 
when  you  see  him  down — that's  all." 

Frank  Ellerton  laughed  as  he  said 
words,  but  there  was  a  sad  meaning  in 
notwithstanding ;  and  the  expression  of  his 
was  such  as  would  have  touched  a  harder 
than  that  of  his  young  companion,  on 
arm  he  leaned  heavily  as  they  walked 
the  house.     So  soon,  however,  as  they 
within  view  of  the  windows,  Frank 
loosened  his  hold,  drew  himself  up  to  his 
height,    and,    bidding    George    good-1 
managed  to  walk  into  the  house  with  a 
as  firm,  and  an  air  altogether  as  free  and 
less,  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  assume^ 

George  Harper  returned,  but  not 
to  his  companions  on  the  cricket-groi 
went  instead  and  threw  himself  down 
the  student  had  been  seated  with  his 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  clustering 
Lost  in  deep  thought,  a  thing  most 
with  him,  George  remained  a  long  time 
ing  dreamily  towards  a  slow  river  which  Cf 
silently  through  the  meadows  before  him. 
last  he  started  up  as  if  he  could  bear  his 
thoughts  no  longer,  and  with  the  mov< 
one  who  shakes  himself  free  from  what  heh 
and  despises,  he  stamped  his  foot  upon 
ground,  and  then  marched  off  with  a  stw 
resolve  in  his  heart  that  from  that  time  k 
he  would  never  harbour  in  his  soul  the  fei 
of  envy— a  feeling  so  vile  that  it  had  led 
cruelly  to  misunderstand  one  for  whom 
now  felt  nothing  but  the  deepest  tondenj 
and  the  most  cordial  esteem — a  feeling  wi 
had  led  him  to  be  angry  at  the  superior 
leges  enjoyed  by  one  with  whom  he  would 
now  change  places  for  all  the  world. 

And  George  kept  nobly  to  his  n 
Frank  Ellerton  became  his  friend.  No 
envied,  no  longer  suspected,  and  hardly  Jul 
as  the  envied  always  are,  he  became  his 
in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word.  He  beesj 
his  example,  too,  in  patient  endurance,  in  m 
mission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  not  the  1| 
so  in  cheerful  and  manly  resolve  to  make! 
beat  of  existing  circumstances,  even  when  k) 
in  accordance  with  what  he  would  hinmydf  |g 
chosen.    The  friends  were  still  unlike  ind 
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rast  always  have  been  so ;  but  they 
i  less  closely  united  for  that ;  and 

younger  and  more  impulsive, 
i  the  assistance  of  wisdom  beyond 
'  in  time  to  be  grateful  rather  than 
aceive  advice  from  his  friend, 
iner,  by  the  entrance  of  the  spirit 
>irit  of  envy  was  effectually  driven 
(Earing  came,  and  then  pity;  then 
it  and  tender  sympathy;  then 
at  their  own  hard  and  erroneous 
the  part  of  those  who  had  tinned 
neighbours  in  thought,  if  not  in 
ntance;  and  then  the  two  families 
id  at  peace.  No  after-suspicion 
•  injurious  construction  put  upon 
i  or  actions,  marred  the  happiness 
uniform  goodwill  strengthened 
for  which  affliction  had  opened 

two  mothers  grew  intimate  as 
an  be,  upon  the  strength  of  their 
crest*  in  their  children  when 
be  absorbing  whole.  The  masters 
lids  discussed  their  private  opfn- 
red  their  public  efforts   to  do 

while  the  younger  branches  of 
Mind  their  enjoyments  mutually 
he  frequent  and  cordial  inter* 
allowed  closely  upon  the  depar* 
common    enemy — the    envious 

fxnptoms  of  disease  which  first 


brought  the  two  families  together  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  disappeared  after  having  done  their 
blessed  work :  if  not  entirely,  yet  so  far  as  to 
admit  of  cheerful  hope  for  the  future;  and  out 
of  this  hope  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  intimacies  still  closer  would  arise.  Long 
country  rides,  with  pleasant  walks,  and  the 
reading  of  interesting  books  together — admira- 
tion on  one  side,  and  perhaps  a  deeper  admi- 
ration, blended  with  pity,  on  the  other — what 
could  all  this  result  in  but  a  serious  and  lasting 
attachment  between  Louisa  andcthe  young 
student  P  And  then,  when  the  long  summer 
vacation  came  again,  and  Lucy  EUerton  was 
well  enough  to  join  in  these  pleasant  out-door 
exercises,  and  George  was  brought  into  agree- 
able contact  with  her  cheerful  temper  and 
winning  manners,  what  could  he  do  but  fall  in 
lore  with  the  handsome  girl  who,  notwith- 
standing her  lively  spirits,  now  often  needed 
a  helping  hand,  and  was  herself  a  thousand 
times  more  interesting  that  her  Ufa  had  so 
recently  been  in  peril,  and  that  her  counte- 
nance and  figure  still  bore  traces  which  told  of 
delicacy,  and  even  of  suffering  P 

And  now,  if  to  leave  Km  twD  families  thus 
circumstanced  be  to  oftr  a  lane  end  impotent 
conclusion  to  what  afconld  hare  base  a  well- 
eonstructed  story,  the  reader  at  all  events  will 
not  be  disposed  to  complaint,  seeing  that  pic- 
teres  only,  and  sometimes  very  slight  ones, 
have  been  promised  from  our  parlour  walls. 


(To  be  continued.) 


PUSS  AID  DABH.* 


id  long  held  sole  possession 
place  by  day  and  night, 
bo  think  it  great  oppression 
dispute  his  right. 

n  the  sofa  seat, 

ed  on  the  stools  and  chairs ; 
n  the  daintiest  meat, 
himself  conceited  ail's. 


In  truth,  he  was  a  handsoaje  fellow, 
With  silky  coat  of  white  and  yellow; 
With  ears  that  almostHouched  his  toes, 
And  jet-black  eyes  that  matched  his  nose; 
While  admiration,  oft  and  loud, 
Made  Dash  impertinent  and  proud. 

At  length  his  master's  heart  was  smitten 
With  love  towards  a  tabby  kitten, 


liildren's  Prize."  Edited  l>y  J.  Ermine  CLirkc,  M.A.  London  2  Macintosh.  If  Ors  Owa  Fireside 
j  home  into  -which  "  The  Children's  Prize  "  ha.-'  not  yut  been  introduced,  wo  hope  tho  little  ones  who  see 
\  illustration?,  aud  road  tho  accompanying  line.*,  will  #ivo  no  rest  to  "dear  mamma"  and  "dear  papa"  till 
ieir  own.  Let  tlu-m  try  to  deserve  it  by  r\ot  imitating  "Puss  and  Dash."  Perhaps,  too,  "children 
1"  may  learn  as  much  as  the  little  ones  from  "The  Children's  Prize."  Wo  envy  the  Editor  his  family 
fffPfl  benefactor  indeed. 
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Whose  tiger  stripe  along  the  back, 
With  shining  rings  of  grey  and  black, 
Made  her  a  very  pretty  creature, 
Perfect  in  cat-like  shape  and  feature ; 
And  home  she  came  in  wicker  basket, 
Snug  as  a  jewel  in  a  casket. 


Sir  Dash  no  sooner  saw  her  form 
Than  he  began  to  bark  and  storm ; 
And  Puss  no  sooner  saw  Sir  Dash 
Than  eyes  and  teeth  began  to  flash. 
He  raved  with  passion,  snarled,  and  snappel 
She  showed  her  talons,  screamed,  and  slapp 


PUBS  AND   DA8H. 


Fn,m  Li/*.    By  JP.  W.  JCmC 


His  back  stood  up  with  warlike  bristle, 
Her  tail  was  rough  as  any  thistle  : 
In  short,  the  parlour,  once  so  quiet, 
Became  a  scene  of  vulgar  riot. 

The  master  thought  a  day  or  two 
Would  soften  down  this  fierce  "  to  do  "; 


He  fancied,  when  the  breeze  was  past, 
They  would  be  right  good  friends  at  Lai 
He  hoped  that  they  would  live  in  peace 
And  all  their  feud  and  fury  ceaae. 

Alas  1  they  both  behaved  ao  badly, 
That  those  around  oould  not  endure  i 
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iper  reigned  so  very  sadly, 
alter  knew  not  how  to  cure  it. 

if  milk  was  on  the  floor, 
ranted  some,  and  bo  did  Dash, 
g  enough  for  many  more 
i  out  of  without  a  splash ; 
was  rude,  and  he  was  ruder, 
ar  would  let  the  other  taste  it; 
Mght  the  other  an  intruder, 
id  the  most  to  spill  and  waste  it. 

I  moment  ventured  nigh, 
t  that  moment  spit  and  fly : 
> dish  next  minute  sought, 

.  minute  raged  and  fought. 
I  with  sorrow  be  it  spoken, 
l  both  the  dish  was  broken. 

ten  was  in  lovely  order, 
i  In  every  walk  and  border; 
m  tad  lilies  flourished  there, 
rtfh  diligence  and  care, 
ss  a'  single  week  had  fled, 
JEr.  Dash  and  Puss  were  found 
hsmg  in  the  tulip-bed, 
Bag  and  spoiling  all  around. 
I  lowers  and  damaged  laurels 
ittered  by  their  foolish  quarrels ; 
lien  any  spot  they  might, 
WWas  one  continual  fight. 
liter,  long  as  he  was  able, 
tanfusion  round  his  table, 
rgsve  his  generous  pardon 
te  mischief  in  his  garden, 
heir  battles  soon  would  end, 
i  to  each  become  a  friend : 
they  still  kept  up  the  strife, 
t  most  ungracious  life ; 
ae  very  noisy  day 
iter  sent  them  both  away. 


They  soon  discovered  to  their  cost, 
What  a  good  home  they  thus  had  lost. 

Dash  was  obliged  to  wear  a  chain, 

Which  galled  his  neck  and  gave  him  pain 

A  dirty  kennel  was  his  bed, 

And  often  he  was  poorly  fed ; 

And,  miserably  discontented, 

Most  fervently  poor  Dash  repented. 

Puss  lost  her  cushion  fine  and  soft, 

And  lived  within  a  dreary  loft, 

Where  no  sweet  milk  and  meat  were  set, 

But  mice  were  all  that  she  could  get ; 

And  there  she  pined  in  melancholy, 

Regretting  all  her  upstart  folly. 

Had  they  been  somewhat  more  inclined 

To  friendship — sociable  and  kind ; 

Had  they  put  jealousy  aside, 

And  both  laid  down  their  selfish  pride, 

Both  had  escaped  such  dire  disgrace, 

And  both  had  kept  their  favoured  place. 

Thus  far  too  often  do  we  see 
Brothers  and  sisters  disagree ; 
Too  often  do  we  hear  loud  blaming, 
With  ill-bred  speech  and  rude  exclaiming ; 
And  sometimes,  while  we -stand  amazed, 
We  even  see  fierce  hands  upraised; 
Yet  very  little  mutual  bending 
Would  save  a  world  of  harsh  contending. 

If  Fuss  and  Dash  had  thought  of  this, 
They  would  have  lived  in  perfect  bliss ; 
And  long  have  shared  the  parlour  rug, 
In  every  comfort  warm  and  snug. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  all  take  warning — 

The  lesson  must  not  meet  your  scorning — 

Never  let  selfish  trifles  lead 

To  loud  dispute  and  spiteful  deed; 

Yield  to  each  other,  and  be  sure 

Your  happiness  is  more  secure. 

Eliza  Cook. 


%         LIVES    THAT    SPEAK. 

1 1.— GRACE   DARLING. 
Boen  24th  Noyxxbxb,  1815. 


i  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears : 
lty  bids,  she  confidently  steers ; 
housand  dangers  at  its  call, 
ting  in  her  God,  surmounts  them  all." 

ten  given  to  human  heroism  to  see 
if  its  ardour,  to  taste  the  fruit  of  its 


self-denial.  The  subject  of  the  present  sketch 
was  destined  to  form  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  report  of  the  noble  action  that  immortalized 
her,  spread  far  and  wide ;  praises  and  money 
were  lavished  upon  her,  from  noble,  and  even 
regal,  hands :  the  blessings  of  those  she  had 
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rescued  from  a  terrible  death,  cast  a  halo 
around  her,  as  the  sweet  incense  of  flowers 
hangs  about  the  hand  that  revives  with  timely 
nourishment  their  drooping  leaves. 

Grace  Darling !  How  vivid,  how  graphic  a 
picture  rises  before  us  at  the  very  sound  of  that 
singularly  expressive  name ! 

We  can  fancy  a  lone  lighthouse,  dropped,  as 
it  were,  into  the  very  midst  of  the  sea.  The 
waves  toss  and  wrangle  around  it,  and  at  times 
they  even  curl  up  as  if  to  lap  the  friendly  light 
itself,  and,  drinking,  quench  the  lustre  for  ever ! 
Beyond,  among  the  black  waters,  moves  a  speck, 
heaving  and  disappearing  in  every  fresh  struggle 
with  the  fearful  element.  And  alone  upon  the 
island  of  the  lighthouse,  a  young  girl  of  deli- 
cate form,  and  strange  intelligent  countenance, 
wanders  to  and  fro,  clasping  her  little  hands, 
and  murmuring  prayers  for  the  safety  of  the 
hapless  mariners;  whilst  her  father  hastens  to 
their  assistance ;  and  her  mother,  gazing  from 
the  windows  above,  watches  him,  through  her 
tears,  and  the  ever-blinding  spray,  go  forth 
upon  the  merciful  and  perilous  errand ! 

Later  on.  The  child  has  grown  into  a  woman. 
Still  goes  the  father  on  his  work  of  mercy,  to 
succour  the  shipwrecked  sailor,  and  rescue  the 
half -drowned  passenger  from  the  hungry  waves 
that  threaten  every  moment  to  engulf  himself; 
but  a  female  form  gazes  with  straining  eyes 
upon  those  frightful  billows,  watching  the 
rowers  as  with  marvellous  dexterity  they  sur- 
mount each  wave,  cheering  onward  with  earnest 
hopeful  voice,  when  strength  and  courage  flag. 
Whenever  danger  menaces,  whenever  others 
shrink  aside-— in  the  tempest,  and  lighted  by 
the  thunder-flash,  wave  the  tresses  of  the 
ocean-nurtured  maiden,  damp  with  the  salt 
foam. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  coast  of  Northum- 
berland will  remember  the  group  of  islands, 
called  the  Fame  or  Fern,  upon  one  of  which 
the  lighthouse,  called  the  Longstone,  is  situated. 
Nothing  more  desolate  and  isolated  can  well 
be  imagined.  Like  the  Eddystone,  it  is  so 
placed  that  an  interval  of  weeks  sometimes 
elapses  without  an  opportunity  of  reaching  it 
from  the  shore,  whilst  even  those  accustomed 
to  the  jarring  warfare  of  the  elements  around 
the  lone  and  unprotected  spot,  tremble,  despite 
all  their  courage,  to  realize  its  perilous  position. 

What  an  abode  for  the  early  years  of  a  child, 
and  that  child  a  girl !  Yet  here  the  infancy, 
nay,  the  greater  part  of  Grace's  short  life,  was 
passed.  Her  books  were  the  shifting  clouds 
and  the  capricious  billows;  her  pleasures,  the  | 


search  for  strange  ocean-shells  and  : 
tinted  seaweeds ;  her  companions,  the  ac 
ing  sea-fowl  and  the  melancholy  curie 
would  have  beea  wonderful  indeed  if 
ordinary  circumstances  had  not  made 
remarkable  woman.  • 

Instead,  however,  of  the  moroseness  si 
education  was  likely  to  engender,  the  sp 
energetic  philanthropy  early  manifested 
in  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  the 
lonely,  island  girl.  Around  the  fire  at 
while  the  waves  sounded  a  rough  lullab; 
the  growling  of  the  distant  thunder  i 
thrill  like  the  voice  of  a  shackled  but  gia 
the  father  would  relate  stories  of  tei 
which  had  driven  many  a  gallant  vessel  a 
the  treacherous  rocks,  whose  precipitoui 
appeared  beneath  the  billows  to  wayla; 
serpents,  the  unwary ;  now  diving  out  of 
anon  reappearing,  to  work  some  deadl; 
chief,  when  least  expected.  Grace  would 
with  wild  beating  heart,  or  retire  to  w 
silent  corners,  over  the  fate  of  gallant 
battling  for  life  more  madly  at  every  sta 
until,  one  by  one,  they  sunk  to  rise  no 
Some  thirty  years  before  her  Tnrth,  the 
been  a  noble  merchantman  from  Aj 
wrecked  near,  and  the  details  of  the 
often  sent  the  poor  child  away  to  her  son 
bed.  This  recital,  and  that  of  other  i 
disasters,  never  [seemed  to  lose  their  ii 
for  her,  however  often  told,  and  the  ml 
of  her  regret  and  compassion  surprised 
who  knew  the  ordinarily  quiet  unobtruai 
of  her  demeanour,  and  the  reserve  charaeU 
the  usual  expression  of  her  thoughts. 

So  Grace  grew  up  to  woman's  estate* 

It  was  the  fall  of  the  year  1838.  Sept 
had  arrived,  and  the  evenings  were  growin 
and  chilly,  when  the  Forfarshire,  a  steam 
of  small  size,  but  containing  a  conaid 
cargo,  with  passengers  and  crew  to  then 
of  between  sixty  and  seventy  persons,  a 
for  Dundee  from  the  port  of  Hull. 

For  a  short  distance  all  went  well, 
afterwards  became  apparent  to  the  pass 
that  something  was  wrong,  as  the  vessel  i 
Flamborough  Head.  The  crew  moved  ui 
about,  the  captain's  countenance  wore  a  d 
shade  of  anxiety,  and  those  of  the  tra 
soon  reflected  it  in  greater  or  less  degree 
it  became  whispered  that  a  leakage  hai 
discovered  in  one  of  the  boilers,  and  the  oo 
use  of  the  pumps  was  necessary  to  prev< 
deck  from  becoming  inundated  with  wai 

So  considerably  waa  theprogreaaof  tiu 
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ririftL  that  it  wis  the  evening  of  the  follow- 
if  ksj  before  she  entered  the  narrow  channel 
the  ihore  and  the  Fame  Islands,  and 
into  the  bay  of  Berwick.  It  was  eight 
the  wind  threatened  a  tempest,  and  the 
already  susceptible  of  the  commotion, 
the  hapless  bark  ruthlessly  upon  their 


this  period  up  to  ten  o'clock,  the  scene 
tite  deck  of  the  Forfarshire  can  hardly 
Friend  gazed  upon  friend  with 
quirering  features ;  half -formed  words 
at  if  from  the  ebbing  bosom  of  hope ; 
hand  for  support,  and  even  rough 
glances  of  silent  inquiry  to  each 
as  the  fog  gradually  surrounded 
it  out  all  but  the  melancholy  scene 
L  The  leak  had  now  completely  set  at 
the  power  of  the  pumps,  the  engines 
and,  in  a  fearfully  short  period,  it 
trident  that  all  control  over  the  vessel 


I  As  time  the  rain  beat  upon  the  unhappy 
I  who  crowded  the  deck,  and  strained 
s  eyes  to  discover  some  object  in 
I  mist  which  enveloped  them.  Too  soon 
,  A  wild  cry  buret  from  a  dozen  whitened 
It  ■■  suddenly  the  lights  of  the  Fame  Islands 
iv  perceptible,  and  the  'captain  called  out 
sir,  for  their  lives,  to  avoid  the  breakers, 
'liming  the  vessel  into  the  channel  between 
lioeks  and  the  mainland.  The  sea,  however, 
I  the  mastery;  wildly  its  billows  surged  up 
Hides  of  the  frail  timbers— all  that  intervened 
been  them  and  destruction.  Every  lurching 
£  drove  them  nearer  the  milky  edge  of  the 
ftef  land  ahead,  and  at  length  looming 
|Ms/  above  the  bows,  there  appeared  a 
|fcAl  rook  descending  at  least  a  hundred 
Ihssi  deep,  so  frightfully  ragged  in  its  black 
Islj  that  those  who  knew  the  spot,  closed 
fc  eyes  with  a  sinking  feeling  of  despair. 
there  was  a  moment's  pause,  a  dead  silence ! 
fte  next  the  devoted  vessel  struck  heavily, 
i  the  shock  brought  upon  deck  those  who 
i  hitherto  remained  unconscious  of  their 
•fer,  and  who  now  rushed  frantically  here 
i  there — some  bent  on  finding  a  friend  or 
•tire,  as  if  to  lose  in  companionship,  some  of 
> horrors  of  the  moment;  some  in  search  of 
■as  of  escape ;  all  scarcely  hoping,  but  yet 
Boos,  to  take  advantage  of  any  mode  of 
serration. 

Utile  the  captain,  whose  wife  clung  wildly 
nm,  imploring  him  not  to  forsake  her,  gave 
lied  orders  no  one  cared  to  obey,  the  sailors 


lowered  one  of  the  boats,  and  scarcely  had  it 
touched  the  water,  than  it  was  occupied  to 
overflowing.  The  boiling  surges  now  swept 
over  the  decks,  and  a  mighty  wave  with  fearful 
violence  completely  lifted  the  vessel,  which  fell 
again  with  a  crashing  noise  upon  the  sharp 
edge,  parting  the  next  instant  exactly  in  the 
midst.  One  portion,  containing  the  cabin,  with 
its  occupants,  those  on  deck,  the  captain  and 
his  wife,  with  some  of  the  crew,  was  carried* 
past  by  the  force  of  the  current,  while  the  fore- 
part still  remained  crushed  upon  the  rocks, — a 
sad  trophy  of  the  wreck. 

It  was  at  this  awful  moment  that  a  few  of  the 
passengers  crowded  around  the  windlass,  and 
were  joined  by  the  remainder  of  the  crew. 
There  were  only  eight  on  deck,  of  all  those  who 
had  quitted  Hull  the  previous  evening — five 
sailors  and  three  others ;  but  from  the  cabin 
below,  through  which  the  waves  held  on  a 
broken  course,  there  came  the  heart-rending 
wail  of  childhood,  still  augmenting  the  horrors 
of  those  who  heard,  powerless  to  save.  A  poor 
woman,  folding  two  infants  to  her  bosom,  lay 
there ;  but  anon  the  melancholy  cries  ceased, 
and  silence  reigned,  broken  only  by  the  roar  of 
the  triumphant  eddy.  Darkness  came  down, 
and  night  closed  in  heavily. 

The  morning  of  the  7th  of  September  broke 
mistily  over  the  lighthouse  of  the  Longstone. 
Grace,  who  had  passed  a  night  of  no  ordinary 
inquietude,  rose  early,  and  with  her  eyes  to  the 
glass,  sought  anxiously  to  discover  some  vestiges 
of  the  disaster  her  heart  had  predicted  during 
the  silent  hours.  She  uttered  a  cry  of  horror, 
which  was  echoed  by  her  parents,  as  the  remains 
of  the  shattered  vessel  met  her  sight,  lying 
about  a  mile  off;  while  plainly  distinguishable 
between  the  rapidly-flowing  surges,  might  be 
observed  human  forms  clinging  to  the  broken 
timbers,  which  seemed  as  if  each  succeeding 
wave  must  sweep  them  away  for  ever ! 

Grace,  her  father,  and  mother,  were  the  only 
persons  at  present  in  the  lighthouse.  The 
hearts  of  all  sank.  What  coula  they  do  alone, 
those  three,  while  the  waves  were  running 
mountains  ?  Even  could  they  reach  the  wreck, 
how  return  without  further  assistance,  which 
would  be  rendered  imperative  by  the  state  of 
the  tide?  The  poor  girl  turned  for  comfort 
to  her  father's  countenance.  He  shook  his 
head  sadly,  but  made  no  reply. 

Up  to  this  time,  Grace  had  never  accom- 
panied her  father  upon  any  of  his  humane 
cnterprizes.  Others  had  always  been  at  hand, 
nor  had  further  duty  devolved  upon  her,  than 
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that  most  willingly  imposed  by  herself,  of 
warning  them  when  danger  or  distress  were 
at  hand,  and  receiving  the  sufferers  who  from 
time  to  time  arrived,  to  claim  the  Longstone's 
friendly  shelter.  She  knew  how  to  handle  an 
oar,  and  that  was  all.  A  more  dangerous  mis- 
sion was  now  before  her;  and  eloquently  she 
urged  her  request,  for  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the 
lives  of  those  shipwrecked  wretches  were  in  her 
hand. 

The  suocess  of  Grace's  solicitation,  so  wildly, 
so  desperately  urged,  was  not  long  doubtful. 
The  father  yielded  to  entreaties  which  his  own 
heart  seconded ;  and  by  means  of  Mrs.  Darling's 
aid,  the  boat  was  launched.  What  must  have 
been  her  emotion  as  she  beheld  her  husband 
and  the  child  so  precious  to  them  both,  embark 
upon  that  raging  surf;  when  she  saw  Grace 
exerting  every  nerve  in  her  haste  to  assist  the 
practised  hand  of  her  father,  and  each  succeed- 
ing wave  seem  more  menacing  and  potent  to 
keep  them  from  the  object  of  their  hopes ! 

By  means  of  unrelaxing  toil,  and  blessed  by 
the  assistance  of  the  All-Merciful  One,  the 
father  and  daughter  reached  the  rock,  and 
could  clearly  observe  the  expression  of  the 
eager  countenances  turned  towards  them,  in 
the  newly-formed  hope  of  deliverance.  The 
sight  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  the  difficult 
task  of  disembarking  and  drawing  the  boat  up 
the  rock,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  waves,  was 
accomplished. 

We  may  imagine  the  surprise  of  the  sufferers, 
as  they  watched  the  boat-— now  presenting  a 
means  of  deliverance,  when  hope  had  almost 
deserted  them — near  the  rock,  and  deposit  its 
occupants,  a  man  only  and  a  young  girl,  upon 
that  perilous  landing-place.  When  it  was 
secured  where  the  sharp  edges  of  the  stone 
could  not  inflict  damage,  the  pair  approached 
the  half -dead  and  thoroughly-drenched  group. 
All  were  safe,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
poor  children.  Their  mother,  indeed,  was  ap- 
parently dead  also;  but  care  and  unceasing 
attention  revived  the  almost  extinct  spark,  and 
blew  it  into  a  weak  and  lambent  flame,  as  she 
relinquished  the  two  poor  little  lifeless  forms 
that  had  breathed  their  last  sigh  upon  her 
bosom.  The  nine  persons  were  placed  in  the 
boat,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sailors, 
they  reached  the  Longstone  Rock,  where  the 
kind  hands  and  cordial  welcome  of  the  mother 
of  their  preserver  soon  changed  their  pitiable 
condition  into  one  of  thankful  comfort. 

To  appreciate  Grace's  heroism  in  its  full 
degree!  it  must  be  remembered  that  if,  upon 


reaching  the  wreck,  the  occupants  of 
been  unable  to  render  assistance  in 
back  the  boat  against  the  tide,  herself  i 
father  would  have  been  compelled  to 
there,  liable  to  the  danger  of  sharing  1 
they  intended  to  avert.  So  high,  indee 
the  billows  running,  and  even  later  on 
same  terrible  day,  that  the  solicitations  < 
charitable  persons,  backed  by  the  proi 
reward,  could  scarcely  prevail  upon  the 
a  fishing-boat  to  attempt  the  succour  o 
left  upon  the  wreck,  from  the  shore.  Al 
placed  in  comparative  safety,  the  viol* 
the  sea  forbade  all  thoughts  of  attemp 
reach  England,  and  the  narrow  resouz 
forded  by  the  lighthouse,  were  put  in  ] 
tion  to  the  utmost,  not  only  to  shelter  1 
ferers,  but  to  find  means  of  hospitality 
accommodation  of  a  boat's  crew  from 
Sunderland,  which,  after  an  interval  c 
hours,  arrived  in  search  of  the  devoted 
shire.  Nearly  three  whole  days  were  s 
the  shipwrecked  visitors  in  the  lighthot 
Grace's  joy  was  great  when  the  same  ii 
tion  that  promised  them  a  transit  to  I 
brought  intelligence  of  the  safety  of  nix 
persons,  who  had  been  picked  up  from  t 
first  launched,  and  taken  to  Shields. 

The  character  of  Grace  Darling  i 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  nature  to  ap] 
the  plaudits  which  now,  through  nei 
paragraphs  and  every  other  available  n 
marked  the  world's  recognition  of  tin 
daring  she  had  so  successfully  evinced, 
subscriptions,  gifts  from  high  and  low,  i 
for  her  portrait,  and  the  personal  kinc 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northuml 
who  invited  her  to  their  castle,  and  px 
her  with  a  watch  (perhaps  the  most  vi 
all  the  testimonials  she  received,  for  s 
it  constantly  afterwards);  all  these  fi 
produce  other  than  extremely  quiet  to 
pleasure,  in  the  heroic  girl's  demeanou 
reward  was  to  be  of  another  descripti< 
this  time  disease  was  slowly  and  tenderl 
ing  her  from  the  world,  and  teaching 
hollow  transitoriness  of  all  earthly 
tions.  We  may  fancy  the  smile  witl 
she  rejected  an  offer  made  to  her 
directors  of  some  London  exhibition, 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  sittii 
stared  at  in  a  representation  which  1 
heroism  for  its  subject.  Invited  n 
sides,  flattered  and  caressed  by  those 
vated  station — an  attractive  snare  gi 
to  the  lowly— Grace  preferred  to  n 
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t  of  the  island  lighthouse,  aiding  her 
t  in  their  simple  domestic  duties.  She 
(reserved  her  untiring  interest  in  the 
of  the  mariners,  who  grew  to  regard 
me  with  the  same  thrill  of  delight  that 
onld  hare  greeted  the  friendly  warning 
light  which  shone  above  her  home,  a 
to  safety  and  an  assurance  of  sympa- 
care. 

aery  three  years  after  the  date  of  the 
ack,  Grace  drooped,  and  evinced  symp- 
i  confirmed  decline.  It  was  deemed 
lie  to  remove  her  from  her  home,  and 
■r  under  the  constant  care  of  a  medical 
klunborough.  No  improvement  taking 
aW  was  induced  to  try  more  than  one 
si  abode ;  but  all  alike  proved  unavail- 
id  eventually,  after  a  short  sojourn  at 
k,  she  acceded  to  her  father's  desire, 


returned  to  Bamborough  to  her  relatives,  with 
the  internal  conviction  that  her  days  were 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  within  a  few  months, 
calmly  and  humbly,  as  she  had  lived,  she  passed 
away. 

The  lesson  of  Grace  Darling's  life  still 
speaks.  She  has  left  behind  her  a  monument 
of  heroism  that  the  storm  of  time  can  never 
destroy.  The  memory  of  her  deed  has  been 
written  on  the  hearts  of  thousands;  her  ex- 
ample has  been  emulated  by  heroic  men  at 
every  point  of  our  island  home ;  and  whenever, 
as  recently,  in  the  inscrutable  providence  of 
God  the  noble  self-sacrificing  daring  of  our 
brave  boatmen  issues  fatally  to  themselves,  we 
may  be  sure  English  hearts  will  be  prepared  to 
minister  with  no  sparing  hand  to  the  bountiful 
supply  of  the  necessities  of  those  who  mourn 
their  loss.  O. 


MAKE  YOUB  HOME  BEAUTIFUL 


ITT  is  worth  more  in  a  beautiful,  well- 
village,  than  on  a  bleak,  sunburnt,  un- 
plain.  He  who  has  no  regard  for  the 
ince  of  his  own  premises,  not  only  sinks 
ie  of  his  own  property,  but  also  sinks 
ue  of  the  property  of  his  neighbours. 
likes  to  live  in  the  sight  of  ugliness.  On 
er  hand,  he  who  makes  his  own  home 
ve,  contributes  to  the  rising  value  of  all 
ion  around  him.  He  is  thus  a  public 
tor,  contributing  not  merely  to  the 
ition  of  the  taste  of  those  who  look 
s  improvements,  but  adding  to  the  real 
fcblc  value  of  the  property  in  his  vicinity. 
3t  think  that  we  are  here  urging  expense 
lose  who  are  ill  able  to  afford  it.  No 
bo  poor  but  that  he  can  have  a  flowering 
a  his  yard.  No  man  is  so  poor  but  that 
plant  a  few  trees  before  his  dwelling, 
l  is  so  poor,  that  he  must  have  his  pig- 
his  front  door.  We  only  contend  that 
nan  should  exercise  that  taste  which 
b  given  to  every  man.  And  though  we 
t  be  able  to  vie  with  the  rich  in  the 
ir  of  our  dwellings,  the  lowliest  cottage 
i  embellished  with  loveliness,  and  the 
industry  and  of  neatness  may  make  it 
fall  of  attractions.    Let  there  once  be 


formed  in  the  heart  of  man  an  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful,  and  the  work  is  done.  Year 
after  year,  with  no  additional  expense,  the 
scene  around  him  will  be  assuming  new  aspects 
of  beauty. 

Say  not,  I  am  not  the  owner  of  house  or 
lands,  and  therefore  I  have  nothing  to  do.  All 
are  but  tenants-at-will.  We  are  all  soon  to 
leave,  to  return  no  more.  Wherever  you  dwell, 
even  if  it  be  in  your  own  hired  house  but  one 
short  year,  be  sure  and  leave  your  impress 
behind  you — be  sure  and^leave  some  memorial 
that  you  have  been  there.  The  benevolent 
man  will  love  to  plant  a  tree  beneath  whose 
shade  the  children  of  strangers  are  to  play.  It 
does  the  heart  good  to  sow  the  seed,  when  it  is 
known  that  other  lips  than  yours  shall  eat  the 
fruit 

Neither  think  that  this  is  a  question  without 
its  moral  issues.  The  love  of  home  is  one  of 
the  surest  safeguards  of  human  virtue,  and  lie 
who  makes  home  so  pleasant  that  his  children 
love  it,  that  in  all  the  wanderings  of  subsequent 
life  they  turn  to  it  with  delight,  does  very  much 
to  guide  their  steps  away  from  all  the  haunts 
of  dissipation,  and  to  form  in  them  a  taste 
for  those  joys  which  are  most  ennobling. — 
Hibberd'*  Gardened  $  Magazine. 
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INDIA    AND    THE    HIHDOOS. 

II.— NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 


LMOST  touching  the  equator 
on  the  south,  and  on  the  north 
losing  itself  in  snowy  peaks 
of  unmeasured  height,  with 
a  climate  that  passes  from  the 
extreme  of  tropical  heat  to 
arctic  cold,  the  peninsula  of  India  is  an  "  epi- 
tome of  the  world,"  and  its  natural  productions 
answer  in  variety  and  value  to  this  diversity  of 
climate  and  soil. 

Within  the  prescribed  limit  of  a  single  paper 
it  will  only  be  possible  very  briefly  to  notice 
the  prinoipal  of  these  natural  productions.  Mr. 
Ward,  in  his  work  on  "  India,"  has  treated  of 
them  at  length,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
give  our  readers  a  digest  of  the  information  he 
has  gathered  together. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  Elephant  abounds  throughout  the  moist 
forests  of  Southern  Bengal,  a  portion  of  the 
western  Ghats  and  the  base  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  Vast  droves  tenant  the  forests  of 
Ceylon,  where  they  are  captured  for  their 
massive  trunks  of  valued  ivory,  and  for  trans- 
portation to  the  continent,  there  to  become  the 
auxiliary  of  armies,  the  pride  of  princes,  and 
the  servant  of  merchants.  In  the  temples  of 
the  land  may  be  seen  from  one  to  ten  of  these 
animals,  ready  for  use  in  imparting  eclat  to 
religious  processions  and  marriage  festivities. 
The  elephant  has  been  much  used  by  the 
Europeans  and  native  princes  in  hunting  the 
tiger;  but  the  sport  is  attended  with  great 
danger,  and  is  repulsive  to  this  naturally  mild 
and  timid  animal,  though  in  the  contest  it  is 
usually  the  victor,  receiving  its  enemy  on  its 
tusks,  tossing  it  into  the  air,  and  standing 
ready  to  stamp  its  ponderous  foot  upon  it  so 
soon  as  it  reaches  the  ground. 

The  Rhinoceros  exceeds  the  elephant  in 
clumsiness  of  figure,  and  is  not  much  inferior 
in  size  and  weight.  The  leading  feature  of 
interest  in  its  physical  structure  is  the  horn 


upon  its  nose,  which  projects  not  unfrequently 
thirty  inches  upward.  So  long  as  the  animal 
is  quiet,  this  appendage  lies  loose  between  1k 
nostrils ;  but  when  excited,  the  muscular  tea* 
sion  is  so  great  that  it  becomes  immoveable 
fixed,  and  can  be  darted  into  a  tree  to  tat 
depth  of  several  inches.  From  the  eartioft 
times  this  horn  has  been  regarded  as  an  an& 
dote  against  poison.  Goblets  made  fromfc 
were  much  in  use  among  the  Hindoo  princes 
because,  when  poisonous  liquids  were  pool ?■ 
into  them,  the  noxious  qualities  were,  it  t 
thought,  certain  of  betrayal,  by  a  brisk  d 
vescence.  In  some  of  the  northern  district 
attempts  have  been  made  to  render  this  annal 
available  for  carrying  travellers  and  burdena, 
but  with  little  success.  Bishop  Heber  mentioai 
meeting  with  one  which  was  so  tame  as  to 
allow  a  howdah  and  driver  upon  its  back.  Tbt 
rhinoceros  lives  in  Bengal,  and  the  lover 
ranges  of  the  Himalayas;  feeding  on  coana 
grass  and  other  vegetable  substances,  especially 
those  containing  much  succulent  matter; 
seeking  amidst  mud  and  water  protection  frott 
the  scorching  heat ;  disposed  to  be  at  peafll  i 
with  the  tiger  and  its  other  neighbours,  M I 
when  provoked  becoming  a  furious  aad  deadty  j 
foe. 

The  Wild  Boar  still  roams  the  jungles 
India,  and  to  hunt  it  is  one  of  the  field  i 
to  which  foreigners   are  enthusiastically 
tached;    though    the    ardour   has   some 
abated  during  later  years. 

Camels  are  found  in  large  droves  througfcori  \ 
Guzerat,  Patna,  and  Mooltan ;   and,  like  tfcl 
elephant,  are  made  serviceable  to  the  merchant) 
the  traveller,  and  the  warrior. 

Two  species  of  Bear  are  common  in  India,  of 
which  the  kind  inhabiting  the  Ghats  is  hardly 
exceeded  in  ferocity  of  temper  by  the  tiger  or 
hyena.  The  second,  or  Ursine,  which  makef 
its  appearance  in  the  forests  of  Oude,  Orissa, 
the  Carnatic  and  Coromandel,  is  far  more  mild 
and  harmless. 
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h  Ward  quotes  an  account  given  by  a 
ton  traveller  of  an  escape  from  the  fatal 
ioe  of  the  former  species,  which  indicates 
i  forethought  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
ifave  attendant. 

m  gaining  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  over- 
i  precipice,  a  bear  started  from  a  recess  in  a 
oaring  covert,  and  advanced,  evidently  with 
•  intentions,  towards  us.  I  was  about  to  fire, 
ne  of  my  guides  motioned  me  to  desist,  giving 
understand  that  ho  would  attack  the  enemy 
ei  Almost  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  pre- 
4ni  a  tall  tree  with  vertical  branchos,  very 
tflifkstic.  The  hill-man  approached  the  bear, 
Vjb  lithdrow  its  attention  from  me  toward 
ri(  ffftsa  ho  adroitly  sprang  upon  the  tree,  as 
jfUowed  by  the  exasperated  beast.  Having 
rife  upper  branches,  the  man  slipped  a  strong 
m  the  top  of  the  limb  upon  which  he  stood, 
■me  time  dropping  the  reverse  end  upon 
sai  This  was  instantly  seized  by  another 
who,  pulling  with  all  his  strength,  drew  tho 
T  the  bough  downward  until  the  branch  pro- 
early  in  a  horizontal  lino  from  tho  stem.  This 
one,  tho  mountaineer  crept  cautiously  as  near 
wnity  as  he  safely  could,  followed  as  cautiously 
ttar :  but  so  soon  as  he  saw  his  angry  foe  upon 
t  bough,  he  dexterously  let  himself  down  by  a 
the  ground.  Tho  bear  thus  unexpectedly  de- 
if  its  victim  made  an  effort  to  retrace  its  steps, 

>  sooner  had  it  relaxed  its  grasp  of  the  bough 
purpose,  than  tho  hill-man  suddonly  cut  tho 

inch  had  been  securely  tied  to  a  treo,  and  tho 
m1  branch  instantly  gained  its  original  position 
irresistible  momentum.  Tho  suddenness  and 
of  the  recoil  shook  tho  disappointed  and  angry 
i  from  its  hold,  elancing  it,  liko  the  fragment  of 
into  the  empty  air,  from  whenco,  uttering  a 
groan,  it  was  hurled  over  the  precipice,  and 
with  a  dull  crash  upon  the  rocks  below, 
food  for  beasts  and  birds  of  prey." 

be  .Deer  tribe  India  contains  many  species- 
inielope,  which  occupies  the  place  of 
jorn  in  the  Indian  zodiac,  and  in  size 
arm  resembles  the  Arabian  gazelle,  the 
nown  emblem  of  maiden  beauty,  is 
L  over  the  entire  peninsula,  and  is  remark. 
>r  elasticity  of  bound,  symmetry  of  figure, 
»f t  lustre  of  its  full  and  hazel  eye.  The 
deer  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  of  a  solitary 
ition,  dwelling  among  the  elevated  ranges 

>  Himalaya  Mountains.  The  perfume  for 
it  is  hunted  is  contained  in  a  bag  beneath 
By,  and  is  removed  from  the  creature 

alive;  otherwise  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
>ents,  and  thus  lost  to  the  hunter,  and 
Bah  throughout  rendered  unfit  for  food. 


The  Ceylon  deer  is  the  smallest  of  the  cervine 
tribe,  being  about  the  size  of  a  fox,  and 
furnished  with  exquisitely-formed  legs,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  lady's  finger.  The  common 
Roebuck  makes  its  home  among  the  crags  and 
ravines  of  the  western  frontier.  The  Giraffe  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  north-western 
provinces. 

Among  the  Qoai  tribe,  by  far  the  most  noted 
and  valuable  is  the  species  spread  throughout 
Thibet,  and  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  from 
the  wool  of  which  are  made  the  shawls  of 
world-wide  fame.  The  Empress  Aurungzebe 
had  one  of  so  delicate  texture  that  she  could 
draw  it  through  the  ring  of  her  finger.  Goats 
of  a  more  common  kind  are  numerous  through- 
out the  country,  being  kept  for  their  flesh, 
milk,  and  skins.  Sheep  are  numerous,  and 
their  flesh  much  used  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  Indian  Buffalo  is  large  and  ungainly, 
with  long,  rough  horns,  lying  back  almost  upon 
its  shoulders,  its  dark  skin,  covered  with  hair 
short  and  wiry,  its  eyes  dull  and  unmeaning, 
its  gait  slow  and  measured.  But  for  all  these 
disagreeable  and  repulsive  features  there  is*the 
compensation  of  great  utility  for  the  plough 
and  heavy  draught,  while  the  female  furnishes 
milk  from  which  is  made  a  butter  much  used 
in  culinary  preparations.  The  buffalo  is  well 
nigh  amphibious,  delighting  in  the  long,  rank 
pasture  which  springs  up  in  moist  and  tin- 
drained  lands,  and  lying  for  hours  submerged 
almost  to  the  muzzle  beneath  the  cooling 
waters. 

The  Cow,  as  first  created  of  all  animals,  is 
held  in  highest  veneration  by  pious  Hindoos, 
and  to  kill  it  is  the  last  of  pardonable  offences. 
Several  years  ago,  a  king  of  Travancore,  in 
order  to  atone  for  his  cruelties,  caused  a  coloesal 
golden  cow  to  be  made,  through  the  body  of 
which  he  passed  with  prof oundest  reverence, 
and  made  it  the  era  from  which  all  his  edicts 
were  dated.  The  rock  from  beneath  which  the 
Ganges  takes  its  rise  is  supposed  to  be  a  petri- 
fied cow,  and  the  orifice  is  called  the  "  cow's 
mouth." 

The  Brahminee  Bull  claims  a  special  notice. 
These  creatures  are  consecrated  when  calves  to 
the  divinity  Siva,  whose  emblem  is  usually 
painted  upon  their  haunches  and  forehead. 
They  are  allowed  full  liberty  to  go  where  they 
please  and  feed  upon  what  they  like.  One  is 
always  to  be  seen  near  the  bazaar,  where  it 
unceremoniously  appropriates  to  itself  grain, 
grass,  hay,  or  whatever  takes  its  fancy;  the 
owner  bearing  the  depredation  with  religious 
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patience,  believing  that  to  inflict  upon  it  a  blow 
would  insure  the  divine  displeasure.  They  are 
the  greatest  pests  with  which  the  country  is 
annoyed,  and  respect  to  national  prejudices 
alone  saves  them  from  the  fatal  bullet  of  the 
vexed  foreigner. 

The  Yak  roams  over  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Bootan  and  Thibet,  and  is  domesticated 
throughout  the  central  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

Horses  are  numerous  throughout  India,  those 
of  highest  [value  being  brought  from  Arabia, 
the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  and  England.  They 
are  not  used  for  drawing  conveyances  except 
within  the  city  or  town  limits,  long  journeys 
being  performed  in  palanquins,  or  spring  carts, 
drawn  by  oxen. 

Mules  are  common,  the  country  over,  and 
are  serviceable  in  conveying  burdens,  especially 
salt  and  rice. 

India  abounds  with  Monkeys.  In  addition 
to  a  favourable  climate  and  agreeable  food, 
a  reason  for  this  abundance  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  monkey  is  held  in  religious 
esteem.  Temples  of  magnificent  structure  and 
gorgeous  decoration  have  been  erected  in  its 
honour,  one  of  which,  when  plundered  by  the 
Portuguese  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  contained 
the  tooth  of  an  ape,  encased  in  pure  gold.  In 
such  esteem  was  this  relic  held  by  the  natives, 
that  they  offered  700,000  ducats  for  its  ransom. 
At  Ahmenabad,  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  there 
are  three  hospitals  for  monkeys,  where  the  sick 
and  lame  are  fed  and  nursed  by  salaried  medical 
attendants.  Gity,  town,  and  village,  throng 
with  these  mischievous,  chattering,  and  amusing 
specimens  of  mock  humanity. 

The  species  most  common  in  India,  are  the 
Gibbon,  or  long-armed,  the  Entellus,  or  long- 
tailed,  the  Wanderer,  and  the  Togul.  A  few 
specimens  of  the  Ourang  Outang  have  been  met 
with  in  the  central  regions. 

Bats  of  various  size  are  numerous,  and  to  the 
traveller,  in  his  Bungalow,  exceedingly  annoy- 
ing. Some  of  them  are  furnished  with  wings, 
which,  when  outstretched,  measure  five  feet 
from  tip  to  tip. 

Porcupines  extensively  inhabit  the  mountain- 
ous ranges,  and  the  long  quills  with  which  they 
are  furnished,  and  which  they  annually  shed, 
are  gathered  by  the  natives,  and  used  for  beau- 
tifying boxes  and  dresses,  in  the  same  way  as 
by  our  American  Indians,  but  more  perfectly 
wrought. 

The  Mangoose  is  about  the  size  of  a  weasel, 
and  is  the  only  creature  that  dares  attack  the 
cobra  de  capeUa.     If  bitten,  it  runs  into  the 


neighbouring  wood,  feeds,  it  is  thought, 
some  antidote,  and  returns  to  the  combat, 
animal  is  domesticated,  and  trained  to 
the  sleeping  infant  from  snakes  and  nirnstj 
while  the  mother  is  at  work  in  the  field.        *» 

Among  various  kinds  of  Squirrel  the  Mahlm 
holds  a  first  rank.    It  measures  from  fumttsii 
to  twenty  inches  in  length,  is  furnished  witJiT 
fine  bushy  tail,  and  moves  with  much  < 
gracefulness. 

Hares,  Babbits,  and  Martins,  find  a  home  i 
the  northern  districts,  while  Civets,  BadgsM 
Racoons,  and  Ichneumons  hunt  the  rats,  1~~te~ 
and  larger  serpents. 
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Among  the  Carnivorous  QxruDRtrpsntj 
India  the  Tiger  holds  a  distinguished  place, 
makes  its  home  amid  the  jungles  of 
and  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  northern  I 
central  districts,  where  it  roams  free  andf 
less,  finding   no  animal    daring  to 
strength   with   it,    except,    occasionally!  j 
elephant  and  rhinoceros.    In  the 
Khandesh  one  thousand  and  thirty-two  c 
fierce  creatures  were  killed  between  the] 
1825  and  1829,  as  given  in  official  reports. ' 
hunt  the  tiger,  mounted  upon  the  lofty  i 
was  once  a  favourite  sport  with  native  ; 
and  foreign  residents;  but  its  extreme < 
has  led  to  its    general   abandonment, 
bound  of  the  tiger,  when  springing  upon  1 
prey,  is  tremendous,  extending  to  an 
incredible  distance.    It  is  from  this  spring  i 
the  animal  gets  its  name.    He,  as  it 
"  shoots  himself  at  his  prey ;"  and  tiger,  in  \ 
Arminian  language,  signifies  the  arrow,  1 
name  also  given  to  the  River  Tigris,  on  i 
of  its  velocity.    In  many  of  the  Indian  ' 
guages  the  name  of  tiger  is  Tippoo. 

Lions  exist  in  vast  numbers  throughout! 
provinces    of    Saharampoor    and 
some  of  them  equalling  in  size  those  at  1 
Cape.    A  maneless  species  is  so  numerous^ 
Guzerat,  that  an  English  officer  killed  de 
one  month.    The  Bengal  lion  has  the 
magnificently  developed,  attains  a  very 
stature,  and  displays  equal  courage  with 
of  its  African  relative. 

Panthers  and  Leopards  tenant  the  jungly  I 
hilly  districts  of  the  peninsula,  and  are  1 
for  their  beautiful  skins,  which  are  used  ' 
religious  mendicants  and  government 
A  species  of  leopard  called  the  Cheetah, i 
limbs  long  and  slender,  is  trained  to  aid  tfci 
hunter  in  his  field  and  jungle  sports.  Oned 
them,  after  being  blinded  and  chained,  is  plaetj 
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art  and  carried  far  oat  into  the  field, 
a  the  hunter  sees  an  antelope  or  deer, 

the  head  of  the  Cheetah  in  that 
i,  he  remoTes  the  blinds  and  chains, 

it  to  moTe,  as  its  instinct  suggests, 
id  stealthily  towards  its  victim.  When 
ling  sufficiently  near,  it  makes  a  few 
og  springs,  seizes  its  prey  by  the 
I  will  not  relax  its  hold  till  the  owner 
iway  by  pieces  of  meat  and  a  draught 
blood. 

)  Canine  tribes  inhabiting  India,  *  a 
it  place  belongs  to  the  Jackal,  The 
'  has  not  to  journey  far  into  the  in- 
slore  becoming  acquainted  with  its 
il  cries  (resembling  the  scream  of  a 

I  deepest  distress),  arousing  him  from 
era  by  its  unwonted  sounds.  So  soon 
Uls  they  commence  their  predatory 
t  to  the  villages,  seizing  upon  fowls 
r  domestic  animals,  carrying  away 
ircas8e8  and  offal,  thus  uniting  the 

of  the  thief  with  the  good  offices  of 
er. 

yped  Hyena  resides  in  the  caverns  of 
tains  and  clefts  of  rocks  or  in  dens, 
ih  it  comes  forth  with  more  strength 
g  than  the  wolf,  following  the  flocks, 
open  sheepcotes  at  night,  and  com- 
avages  with  an  insatiable  voracity, 
nstances  the  hyena  has  become  tame 
stic  like  the  dog. 

mx  lives  in  the  northern  provinces, 
Caracal  makes  his  appearance  in 
The  Ounce  is  found  in  all  the  central 
he  Deocan,  and  in  Guzerat. 
«t  remarkable  of  the  canine  animals 
is  the  Thibet  Dog,  a  gigantic  kind  of 
rhich  inhabits  the  table-lands  of  the 
us.  It  is  used  as  a  watch  dog,  for 
is  well  adapted  by  its  size,  strength, 
city  of  temper.  The  domestic  or 
og  is  mean  in  appearance  and  desti- 

II  those  noble  traits  which  belong  to 
rn  relative. 

jeptules  of  India  include  various 
from  the  Crocodile  to  the  harmless 

ed  like  unto  a  crocodile,  of  a  sad, 
dour,  and  but  a  little  creature,  the 
horn  presents  itself  mostly  to  the  eye, 
are  in  no  wise  hurtful,"  is  a  descrip- 
ihe  Lizard,  which,  though  quaint,  is 
nd  graphic.  Measuring  from  three 
dies  in  length,  having  feet  so  shaped 


as  to  allow  of  creeping  safely  and  rapidly  upon 
the  sides  and  ceiling  of  the  smoothest  wall,  it 
feeds  upon  flies  and  insects,  which  it  ap- 
proaches with  a  slow  and  cautious  tread,  and 
transfixes  with  a  sudden  thrust  of  its  sharp 
and  forked  tongue.  To  look  upward  and  see 
a  half-dozen  of  these  reptiles  creeping  upon 
the  polished  ceiling  is  not  at  all  agreeable  to  a 
new  comer ;  while  to  have  one  fall  upon  the 
hand  when  writing  or  reading  sends  a  chill 
through  the  frame  not  to  be  coveted.  But  the 
alarm  is  not  all  on  one  side,  for  the  animal 
makes  such  a  descent  solely  by  a  mistake,  and 
were  it  possible,  would  certainly  apologize  for 
this  intrusion,  as  he  rectifies  his  error  in  the 
very  practical  manner  of  making  himself  off 
with  the  greatest  possible  speed.  A  few  of 
these  harmless  creatures  find  their  home  upon 
every  wall,  remaining  concealed  behind  a 
mirror  or  other  suspended  frame  during  the 
day,  and  coming  forth  at  night  to  seize  upon 
their  tiny  prey.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
there  is  a  large  green  lizard  called  the  Gecko, 
named  from  its  favourite  and  habitual  sound, 
and  in  distinction  from  the  last  mentioned, 
containing  a  bag  filled  with  poison,  with  which 
it  can  suffuse  its  victim  [and  produce  death, 
unless  the  part  be  removed. 

Scorpions  abound  of  various  sizes  and  colour. 
An  elongated  body  terminates  in  a  slender 
tail,  formed  of  several  joints,  the  last  of  which 
ends  in  a  small  conical  bag  containing  the 
poisonous  fluid,  to  which  is  attached  a  tubular 
sting,  through  which  it  is  thrown  into  the 
object  it  seeks  to  harm.  This  tail  is  carried 
above  the  body  when  the  animal  is  walking, 
and  is  projected  beyond  the  front  of  the  head 
when  put  to  harmful  use.  The  wound  is 
painful  though  seldom  destructive,  ammonia 
being  the  most  successful  curative.  It  is  a 
timid  creature,  flying  rapidly  from  impending 
danger,  and  never  using  its  sting  except  as  a 
means  of  defence,  or  to  secure  food. 

Centipedes  are  found  in  similar  localities 
with  the  scorpion,  and  are  at  times  more  than 
a  foot  long  and  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  having 
two  sharp  teeth  with  which  they  inflict  wounds 
painful  and  dangerous. 

Dr.  Rus8el,  an  eminent  scholar  in  zoology, 
has  described  forty -three  distinct  species  of 
Snakes  common  in  India.  Among  the  seven 
which  are  poisonous,  there  is  one,  the  Cobra 
de  CapeUa,  that  is  dreaded  beyond  any  object 
with  which  our  earth  is  cursed.  In  length 
from  three  to  six  feet,  in  circumference  about 
two  inches,)  its  head  is  small,  and  covered  on 
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the  forepart  with  large  smooth  scales,  just 
below  which  is  a  dilatation  of  the  skin  which  is 
capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  animal  When  irritated,  the 
skin  is  expanded  and  elevated  like  a  hood; 
hence  the  name  of  "hooded  snake."  The 
animal  never  bites  so  long  as  this  outer  skin  is 
folded,  but  its  erection,  with  an  accompanying 
hiss,  is  a  signal  of  aggression  and  peril ;  peril, 
for  let  the  minutest  globule  of  the  concentrated 
poison  find  its  way  into  the  system  and  death 
must  ensue.  Lunar  caustic,  though  efficacious 
as  remedial  to  the  bite  of  the  viper,  is  found  of 
little  or  no  avail  as  a  counteraction  to  the 
venom  of  the  cobra.  Jugglers  carry  them  about 
the  country  for  exhibition  and  reward,  keeping 
them  in  subjection  by  the  power  of  music.  By 
the  natives  they  are  regarded  with  religious 
reverence,  and  the  title  of  "good  snake"  is 
that  by  which  they  are  usually  designated. 

The  Crocodile  of  the  Ganges  is  distinguished 
from  the  Nilotic  species  by  its  projecting  eyes, 
and  narrow,  elongated  muzzle.  Its  teeth  are 
many,  and  disposition  carnivorous.  Alligators 
are  common  in  the  rivers  of  the  north,  espe- 
cially the  Ganges,  upon  the  shores  of  which 
they  are  ever  seen  basking  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

India  swarms  with  Insects.  This  arises 
chiefly  from  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  there 
being  no  portion  of  the  year  throughout  the 
largest  districts  when  the  cold  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  minutest  animal  life. 

"Let  a  house,"  writes  Mr.  Ward,  "remain  closed 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  upon  opening  the  door  and 
windows,  the  reader,  were  he  there,  would  observe 
several  things  which  would  startle,  if  not  terrify  him. 
Turning  his  eye  upward  he  would  see  two,  three,  or 
more  lizards  (before  referred  to)  seemingly  ready  to 
make  a  descent  upon  him.  Looking  downward  he  would 
observe  tho  mat  covered  with  innumerable  tiny,  black 
ants  moving  in  all  directions  with  business-like  order 
and  speed.  If  thore  be  a  table  in  the  room,  he  would 
notice  the  upright  post  provided  with  an  encircling 
brass  cup,  into  which  water  or  oil  may  be  poured,  and 
thus  the  food  be  guarded  from  tho  attacks  of  these 
intruders,  and  a  like  precaution  with  tho  bedsteads, 
bureaus,  and  safes.  Ho  would  observe  the  bookcase 
standing  at  a  little  remove  from  tho  wall,  to  protect  it 
from  the  ravages  of  tho  white  ant,  that  marvel  in  natural 
history.  Though  small  and  apparently  harmless,  they 
are  the  most  destructive  creatures  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Nothing  but  stone  cr  mortar  can  resist 
their  power  of  devastation.  Moving  just  beneath  the 
surface,  mole-like,  they  enter  by  myriads  a  table,  box 
of  books,  chest  of  clothes,  or  whatever  be  left  exposed 


to  their  intrusion,  and  cease  not  their  work  e 
tion  until  nothing  is  left  hut  the  hare  shel 
must  be  placed  upon  a  stone  or  some  metallic 
three  to  four  inches  in  height ;  books  must  be 
Russia  leather,  or  often  removed  and  brushe 
of  dwellings  must  be  saturated  with  tar;  i 
guard  against  one  of  the  tiniest,  most  insi 
looking,  and  yet  most  formidable  of  the  anil 
tion.  Let  the  visitor  beware  how  he  lifts  up  1 
of  tho  mat,  lest  the  sting  of  a  concealed  scor\ 
him  repent  the  incautious  act,  or  a  snaks 
threatening  crest.  Let  him  wait  till  evening 
and  a  light  is  brought  into  the  room,  and  if  r 
right  season  of  the  year,  a  cloud  of  winged 
make  their  entrance  encircling  the  lamp  in  a 
swarm,  some  just  burning  their  feet  upon 
shade,  others  more  boldly  flying  right  into  t 
there  to  meet  their  death.  In  an  hour  or  so  1 
to  disappear,  leaving  their  wings  on  the  1 
adopting  the  more  humble  mode  of  creeping 
less  aspiring  brethren.  Let  him  go  out  the  m 
ing,  and  the  native  lad  will  be  seen,  bag 
gathering  from  their  hiding  places  these 
visitors,  from  which  is  made  a  curry  more 
than  turtle  soup  to  an  alderman !  If  ho  ret 
without  the  shelter  of  a  muslin  hanging  stt 
his  couch  the  music  and  fang  of  the  mo* 
forbid  repose.  If  upon  rising  he  take  not  U 
tion  of  looking  into  his  shoes,  his  foot  ma] 
contact  with  a  scorpion  or  small  snake.  O 
eye  around  during  the  day,  he  would  see  th 
fly  without  number.  Opening  a  drawer,  a  C4 
roaches  will  manifost  their  terror  by  a  an 
rapid  withdrawal  from  notice.  The  wasp  wi 
passing  up  and  down  the  Venetian  blind  in 
food,  and  the  locust  will  pierce  the  car  with 
shrill  notes.  These  statements  may  give  to  ' 
a  no  very  pleasant  impression  of  a  residen 
Eastern  clime.  I  state  but  facts,  admitting, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  becoming  so  a 
to  these  sights  that  they  may  be  soen  and  h 
but  slight  effect  upon  the  weakest  nerves, 
precautions  are  needful  in  protecting  person 
perty  from  their  painful  and  destructive  viai 
eye  becomes  so  habituated  to  seeing  them  in 
and  times,  that  no  special  emotions  are  awi 
long  as  they  keep  at  a  respectful  distance." 

At  night  Fireflies  glitter  among  th 
of  the  Banyan  tree,  or  dance  around  th 
ing  tamarind,  producing  a  singular  but 
effect.  Bees  abound  in  hilly  districts, 
their  nests  in  hollow  trees  and  rocky 
and  yielding  a  honey  of  but  inferior  ej 
The  Silkworm  produces  materials  fox 
greatly  used  in  years  past,  but  confine 
sent  to  Brahmins,  Mohammedans,  and 
wealthy  of  the  natives.  The  Terme 
substance  which  yields  a  beautiful  v 
and  was  much  used  before  the  dia< 
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L   Within  another  insect  is  an  article 

4  which  is  much  used  in  fabricating 
ngB,  and  other  ornaments  of  female 
Lai  hills,  seven  and  more  feet  in  cir- 
ice,  and  five  and  six  feet  high,  are 
et  with  upon  the  plains,  especially 
j  districts.  Bishop  Heber  remarks, 
*  pyramids,  when  the  comparative 
tiose  who  reared  them  is  taken  into  the 
are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  works 
termites.  The  counterpart  of  one  of 
a  is  as  if  a  nation  should  set  to  work 
ip  an  artificial  Snowdon.  and  bore  it 
ifli  and  galleries." 

taD8  of  India,  though  less  splendid  on 
9  than  those  of  South  America,  are,  in 
m  remarkable  for  plumage,  symmetry 
md  sweetness  of  tone. 
re  the  Condor,  occasionally  met  with 
treme  northern  regions,  measuring 
?t  between  the  tips  of  its  outspread 
the  Vulture,  equalling  in  size  a  large 
e  Eagle,  esteemed  sacred  on  the  Ma- 
it  ;  the  Finch-Falcon  of  Bengal ;  the 
d  Shrike,  also  a  native  of  Bengal,  and 
king  of  the  crows,"  because  of  its 
assaults  upon  that  tamer  and  weaker 
Jocose  Shrike,  named  from  its  lively 
a  and  amusing  manners,  and  known 
[tings  of  Hafiz  as  the  Bulbul  or  Per- 
itingale;  the  Mina  or  Grakle,  most 
guist  of  the  feathered  tribes ;  the 
Qrakle,  remarkable  for  its  destruction 
;  the  Pagoda  Thrush,  so  called  from 
at  occurrence  among  the  pagodas  of 
Mid  Coromandel;  the  King  Fisher, 
r  the  hottest  parts  of  the  continent ; 
[pecker,  ranging  the  whole  country 
louthern  Cape  to  the  sombre  forests 
nalayas ;  Parrots  of  various  kinds  and 
in  number ;  the  Peacock,  which  roams 
tate  through  the  forests  of  the  Penin- 
Crow ;  the  Pheasant ;  the  Quail  and 
,  of  various  species;  the  Passarage 
highly  esteemed  on  account  of  the 
ad  fine  flavour  of  its  flesh ;  the  Golden 
ie  Coromandel  Courier ;  the  Gigantic 
djutant,  a  voracious  creature,  devour- 

5  meal  what  would  satisfy  four  men, 
[  as  a  scavenger  in  clearing  the  streets 
cd  regarded  with  superstitious  re- 
jcause  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
)f  Brahmins;  the  Pondiclierry  and 
\  Heron,  which  last  is  also  common 
rs  of  the  Ganges  and  other  Indian 


rivers;  the  Bengal  Snipe;  the  Horned  Turkey 
of  Bengal,  with  a  fleshy,  blue,  callous  substance 
behind  each  eye,  giving  it  the  full  effect  of  a 
horned  animal ;  the  Pearly- plumaged  Gull ;  the 
Black-backed  Goose ;  with  many  species  of  the 
Duck  kind,  and  Poultry  such  as  are  found  in 
the  farmyards  of  the  western  continent. 

The  reader  must  consult  treatises  on  orni- 
thology for  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiarities  of  structure  and  habit  of  these 
various  tribes.  % 

India  being  almost  surrounded  by  water, 
is  supplied  with  a  variety  of  excellent  Fish, 
among  which  may  be  named  the  Pomfret,  of 
a  flavour  more  delicate  than  the  turbot;  the 
Robot,  the  Scir  Fish,  the  Bumbalo,  which,  when 
dried,  forms  a  principal  article  of  food  among 
the  Lascars,  or  Hindoo  sailors ;  the  pale  brown 
Eel,  King  of  the  Herrings,  more  than  eight  feet 
in  length ;  the  Busselian  Gymnetris,  the  Bemora, 
which  is  employed  by  the  natives  in  capturing 
the  tortoise;  the  Dolphin,  distinguished  by  the 
splendour  of  its  varying  hues;  the  insidious 
Dory,  inhabiting  the  rivers  and  other  fresh 
waters,  which,  when  perceiving  a  flying  insect 
hovering  over  the  water,  shoots  out  a  jet  of 
water  from  its  tubular  mouth  so  suddenly,  and 
with  such  unerring  aim,  as  to  tumble  the  insect 
in  a  8tupified  state  upon  the  surface  of  the 
stream ;  the  Unicorn  Acantharus ;  the  Climbing 
Sparus,  which  moves  at  pleasure  up  the  trunks 
of  trees  growing  by  the  waterside,  remaining 
hours  out  of  water ;  the  Soher,  with  pre-eminent 
flavour  and  beauty;  the  Whrahl,  inhabiting 
the  lakes,  and  much  esteemed  as  a  nutritious 
and  healthful  food  for  invalids;  the  Leopard 
Mackerel,  the  Flying  Gurnard,  which  swim  in 
shoals,  ever  and  anon  darting  into  the  air,  and 
making  its  way  to  a  considerable  distance ;  the 
Carp;  and  the  Mangoe  Fish,  called  by  the 
natives  Tupsy  Muchee,  and  regarded  by  Eu- 
ropeans as  the  most  delicate  food  brought  into 
market,  and  is,  therefore,  dried  and  salted  for 
sale ;  with  several  lesser  species  not  worthy  of 
special  notice.  India  does  not  excel  in  the 
character  of  its  Shell-fish,  though  the  number 
is  great.  Oysters  and  Lobsters  are  abundant, 
but  of  an  inferior  flavour.  Crabs  are  large, 
palatable,  and  often  dressed  for  the  table  of 
the  European.  Tanks  swarm  with  small  Land 
Crafts,  which  are  eaten  only  by  the  more  indigent 
natives.  The  Pearl  Oyster  inhabits  the  straits 
of  Manaar,  between  the  Continent  and  Ceylon, 
and  is  obtained  by  diving.  These  beds  are  less 
abundant  and  valuable  than  in  former  years, 
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yet  still  yielding  a  revenue  to  Government  and 
wealth  to  individuals.  The  shells  to  be  found 
upon  the  shores  of  India  are  world  renowned, 
and  need  no  particular  mention.  A  valve  of  the 
Tridacna  Gigas,  the  largest  shell  known,  pre- 
sented to  Francis  I.  of  France,  is  used  as  a 
baptismal  font,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  in 
Paris. 

BOTANY. 

A  few  facte  must  suffice  upon  the  Botany  of 
India.  The  vegetable  productions  of  a  country 
so  extensive,  and  with  such  varieties  of  tem- 
perature and  soil  as  those  in  Hindostan,  must 
be  very  numerous  and  diverse.  The  herbarium 
in  the  museum  of  the  East  India  Company, 
contains  about  nine  thousand  species,  which 
would  be  greatly  multiplied  were  the  whole 
country  to  be  searched  with  the  diligence  and 
zeal  that  portions  have  already  been. 

The  vales  of  Cashmere,  Delhi,  and  Serinagur, 
abound  with  varieties  of  the  Rose  and  the  flower- 
ing Jessamine.  In  addition  to  these,  we  find  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  the  elegant 
Atimuca;  the  Tchambaga,  much  used  for  adorn- 
ing the  hair  and  perfuming  the  clothes ;  the 
Missamda,  with  its  white  leaves  and  blood-red 
flowers ;  the  Ixora,  which,  from  boughs  six  feet 
in  height,  exhibits  its  scarlet  and  yellow  tufts 
of  bloom,  enlivening  the  foliage  of  the  wood ; 
the  Sindrimal,  opening  at  four  in  the  evening 
and  closing  at  four  in  the  morning;  the 
Nyctanthes  Bambac,  with  which  the  Hindoos 
"perfume  their  hair  before  retiring  to  rest ;  the 
Nagatalli,which  creeps  along  the  walls,  covering 
them  with  its  foliage,  together  with  various 
species  of  the  Violet,  Primrose,  Buttercup,  Lily, 
etc.,  which  are  chiefly  found  on  the  mountain 
sides  or  deep  valleys. 

The  chief  food  of  the  frugal  Hindoo  is  bice, 
in  which  all  the  provinces  abound.  Wheat, 
barley,  maize,  and  millet,  are  also  grown, 
especially  wheat,  which  is  the  prevailing  crop 
throughout  the  northern  districts.  Peas, 
beans,  and  several  vegetable  species,  unknown 
in  this  western  world,  are  met  with  in  the  up- 
lands, as  also  potatoes  and  many  kinds  of 
berries.  Commerce  is  indebted  to  India  for 
indigo,  opium,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  sarsaparilla, 
jalap,  cotton,  anise,  betel,  saffron,  sesamum, 
many  dyes,  besides  various  reeds  and  canes. 
These  are  cultivated  with  different  degrees  of 
success  throughout  the  peninsula. 

Among  the  forest  trees  of  India,  the  first 
place  in  utility,  and  far  from  the  last  in  majestic 
beauty,  belongs  to  the  Teak,  a  hard  and  almost 


incorruptible  timber,  fitted  to  supply  ti 
of  the  oak  in  ship-building.  For  u 
application,  rapid  growth  and  duraM 
Bamboo  occupies  the  next  place.  It  si 
to  the  height  of  sixty  feet  in  a  tingle 
acquires  a  diameter  of  more  than  six  h 
the  base,  is  tough,  strong,  firm,  and  li( 
may  be  made  to  answer  a  variety  of  mc 
ful  purposes.  Various  species  of  Pa 
give  a  character  to  the  scenery  of  In 
furnish  the  inhabitants  with  many  • 
products.  Of  this  large  tribe  the  ( 
tree  holds  the  first  place.  Our  limits  f 
enumeration  of  the  various  uses  to  wl 
tree  is  appropriated,  and  it  must  suffic 
that  not  a  portion  is  allowed  to  remain 
The  great  Fan  Palm  furnishes  roofs 
native  cottages.  The  smaller  Fan  Pi 
Palmyra  yield  toddy,  an  intoxicatini 
much  used  among  the  lower  class  of  1 
and  leaves  upon  which  letters,  etc.,  aw 
with  the  iron  style.  The  Babul  tree  i 
the  most  beautiful  and  ornamental  in  3 
flowers  emitting  a  delightful  fragrano 
timber  much  esteemed  where  lighti 
strength  are  required.  To  these  may1 
the  Sandal-wood  tree,  which'grows  intl 
west  part  of  Mysore,  and  is  exported  t 
and  China:  and  to  close  the  list,  th 
Fig  or  Banyan,  which  stretches  its 
branches  and  holy  shade  not  only  over 
and  choultries,  but  over  serpents  ai 
venomous  creatures,  an  emblem  of  he 
nature  which  sustains  and  blesses  the 
the  good.  This  tree  is  regarded  with 
homage  by  the  Hindoos,  believing,  as 
that  the  birth-place  of  their  god,  Vial 
beneath  its  overspreading  branches: 
are  erected  near  it  and  images  placed 
its  shade.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  1 
stands  a  tree  of  this  venerated  speci 
measures  two  thousand  feet  around  1 
cipal  stems,  the  larger  trunks  of  whict 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  smi 
exceed  three  thousand. 

Our  fruit  trees,  as  the  apple,  pel 
apricot,  peach,  walnut,  almond,  etc., 
the  northern  provinces,  while  the 
districts  abound  in  mangoes,  guavas,  p 
custard  apple,  limes,  lemons,  but  not 
(these  being  confined  to  the  northen 
and  Ceylon),  pine  apple,  and  shaddock 
Himalaya  Mountains  trees  are  sometii 
enormous  size,  measuring  twenty  feet 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  heigh 
hibiting  a  sheer  branchless  trunk  of  s 
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sited  by  a  vast  crest  which  waves  about 
rigantic  canopy. 

MINERALS. 

■pect  to  Mineral  wealth  India  is  one  of 
lest  of  known  countries.  Grains  of  Gold 
be  found  in  the  bed  of  many  of  the 
■n  rivers,  while  rich  mines  of  the  same 
i  ore  and  of  Silver  occur  in  the  Carnatic, 
and  Bengal.  There  are  Copper  mines 
tountains  of  Kumaoon,  and  in  the  pro- 
f  Agra  and  Ajmere.  Iron  is  common 
oat  the  peninsula.  Assam  and  the 
m  Mountains  furnish  large  quantities 


of  Lead.  Some  mines  of  Tin  are  worked  in  the 
district  of  Ajmere.  Zinc  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  from  India  to  England.  Quicksilver 
and  Antimony  are  found  in  a  few  places.  This, 
too,  is  the  land  of  the  Diamond,  Ruby,  Sapphire, 
Amethyst,  Onyx,  and  other  precious  stones. 
And  in  this  country  are  quarries  of  Marble  and 
Alabaster,  of  Sulphur,  Coal  and  Naptha,  of 
common  Salt  and  Saltpetre.  Tradition  has 
hardly  exaggerated  in  the  accounts  it  has 
transmitted  to  us  respecting  the  minerals  and 
metals,  the  precious  stones  and  gems  of  heav en- 
favoured  Ind. 
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A  THOUSAND  AITD  ONE   STOBIES  PEOM  NATUBE. 

ORIGINAL  AND  8BLBCTED. 

REV.    F.    O.    MORRIS,   B.A.,    UKCTOR   OF  NUNBURNHOLMB,   YORKSHIRE,   AND   CHAPLAIN  TO  HIS  ORACB 
THB   DUKE   OF   CLEVELAND,   AUTHOR   OF  A   "HISTORY  OF  BRITISH   BIRDS"    (DEDICATED   BY 
PERMISSION  TO   HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN),   ETC.,   ETC. 


>HE  present  series  of  interest- 
ing stories,  gathered  from  the 
Book  of  Nature,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sequel  to  my  two 
former  volumes  of  a  like  kind, 
"Anecdotes  in  Natural  His- 
ld  "  Records  of  Animal  Sagacity." 
anxious  in  those  publications  to  plead 
f  of  the  dumb,  and  to  show  how  well 
inimals  are  of  more  humane  and  kind 
it  than  too  often,  alas !  falls  to  their 
here  showed,  and  showed  abundantly, 
s — and  the  same  applies  to  other  ani- 
j,  more  or  less  to  all — possess,  in  addi- 
natural  endowments,  qualities — good 
— of  every  kind  that  give  a  character 
iness  to  the  moral  nature  of  man.  I 
and  intend  now  to  show  again,  how 
oualy,  in  many,  nay,  in  numberless 
i,  they  have  displayed  the  virtues,  if 
r  be  allowed  to  call  them,  of  courage, 
;y,  affection,  fidelity,  love,  friendchip, 


kindness,  good  temper,  fortitude,  confidence, 
docility,  prudence,  gratitude,  attachment,  duty, 
trust,  and  many  others,  as  well  as  the  faculties 
of  imitation,  recollection,  calculation,  and 
cleverness,  in  addition  to  reasoning  powers  of 
no  mean  order,  and  even  jealousy  of  favour 
shown  to  another. 

This  last-named  trait  of  character  we  can 
see  for  ourselves  in  any  house  in  the  country 
where  two  dogs  are  together,  and  in  one  in- 
stance it  has  gone  so  far,  as  I  have  shown,  as 
to  exhibit  itself  in  an  act  of  violence  in  con- 
sequence, which  though  I  do  not  mean  to 
excuse  either  in  dog  or  man,  yet  I  may  fairly 
adduce  as  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  existence 
of  the  temper  of  mind  I  have  mentioned. 

Will  any  one  tell  me  what  good  moral  quali- 
ties more  than  these  man  possesses,  or  that  he 
even  has  these  always  in  equal  strength  and 
power  with  the  instances  I  have  adduced,  and 
mean  still  to  adduce,  of  their  possession  by 
animals  ? 

M  2 
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" Histories,"  says  Pope,  "are  more  full  of 
examples  of  the  fidelity  of  dogs  than  of 
friends."  "That  most  quadrupeds,"  says 
another  writer,  "have  all  the  bodily  senses 
that  man  has,  and  that  many  of  them  feel  the 
various  passions  by  which  our  humanity  is 
distinguished,  would  seem  to  be  no  matter  of 
disputation;  for  even  insects  exhibit  the  emo- 
tions of  fear,  anger,  sorrow,  joy,  and  desire, 
and  many  of  them  express  these  passions  by 
sounds  peculiar  to  themselves."  Dupont  de 
Nemours  imagined  he  understood  the  language 
of  beasts  and  birds.  He  actually  published 
"Translations  of  the  Songs  of  the  Nightin- 
gale," and  "The  Crow's  Dictionary,"  "Chansons 
du  Rossignol,"  and  "  Le  Dictionnaire  des  Cor- 
beaux."  Montaigne  will  have  it  that  beasts 
have  language,  "  and  if  we  do  not  understand 
it,  it  is  not  their  fault."  Milton  imagines 
Adam  master  of  the  language  of  animals : — 
"  Know' 8 1  thou  not 

Their  language  and  their  ways  ?    They  also  know, 

And  reason  not  contemptibly." 

One  short  story  only  of  myself  before  I  go 
in  media.8  res.  I  was  dining  some  years  ago, 
as  a  magistrate  for  the  East  Biding,  with 
the  judges  at  York ;  and  whereas  on  previous 
similar  occasions  there  had  been  several 
magistrates  present,  and  the  conversation 
animated  and  agreeable,  on  the  day  in  ques- 
tion the  whole  party  consisted  of  only  the 
two  judges,  their  two  "  Marshals,"  a  Church 
dignitary,  one  other  magistrate,  and  myself. 

The  evening  went  on  very  heavily,  and 
though  the  judges,  in  the  most  kind  and  gen- 
tleman-like manner,  did  their  best  to  promote 
conversation,  and  we  did  the  same,  the  con- 
versation flagged,  and  dulness  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  At  last  the  happy  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  to  broach  the  subject  of  Natural 
History.  I  did  so,  and  from  that  moment  all 
went  on  as  merrily  as  a  marriage-bell,  so  that 
one  could  hardly  get  a  word  in  edgeways,  and 
as  pleasant  an  evening  was  passed  as  need 
have  been  desired. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  my  readers  will  thus 
be  carried  pleasantly  through  the  pages  I  have 
taken  in  hand,  and  will  find  most  of  the  anec- 
dotes and  stories  I  have  to  relate  as  interest- 
ing as  they  will  be  new  to  them. 

The  lion's  share  must  be  given  to  the  dog, 
well  described  by  Byron,  as, 

"  In  life  the  firmest  friend, 

The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  lo  defend  ; 

Whose  hornet  hiNirt  is  v\\\\  his  master's  own ; 

Who  labour*,  %hts,  lhos,  breuthes,  lor  him  .done." 


The  Doo. 
i. 

Among  the  Grampian  mountains  t 
glens  chiefly  inhabited  by  shepherds, 
pasture  on  which  their  flocks  range  e: 
every  direction  for  many  miles.  It  is 
business  of  the  shepherd  to  visit  sue 
the  different  extremities  of  his  pasti 
to  turn  back  any  of  the  flock  that 
straying  to  those  of  his  neighbours. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  tl 
landers  to  accustom  even  their  ver 
children  to  the  rigours  of  the  climate 
one  occasion  a  shepherd  took  with  him 
of  about  three  years  old.  To  have 
extensive  view,  he  ascended  a  summit 
distance,  and  as  this  was  too  f  atiguin 
child  he  left  it  at  the  foot  of  the  n 
charging  him  not  to  stir  till  his  retu 
scarcely  had  he  reached  the  top  whe 
the  mists  came  on  which  frequentl 
rapidly  on  these  mountains  as  in  a  f  ev 
almost  to  change  day  into  night. 

He  instantly  hastened  back  to  find  ' 
but  owing  to  the  darkness,  and  his  01 
tion,  he  missed  his  way,  searched  in  va 
the  morasses  and  cataracts  of  the  m 
and  was  at  length  overtaken  by  ni 
last  as  he  wandered  on  he  came  to  the 
the  mist,  and  found  by  the  moonligh 
was  within  a  short  distance  of  his 
Further  pursuit  now  appeared  frui 
dangerous,  and  he  returned  home,  ha 
not  only  his  child  but  his  dog,  who  1 
fully  attended  him  for  years. 

At  the  break  of  day  the  shepherc 
panied  by  several  of  his  neighbours,  ti 
in  quest  of  his  child,  but  without  sua 
returning  to  the  cottage,  at  the  apj 
night,  he  found  that  his  dog  had  be< 
and  had  instantly  left  it  on  receiving  1 
cake ;  and  so  it  was  for  several  succes 
He  therefore  determined  to  remain 
one  day,  and  on  the  dog  departing, 
with  his  cake,  he  followed  him,  to 
the  cause  of  so  strange  a  procedure. 

The  dog  now  led  the  way  to  a  cats 
banks  of  which  almost  joined  at  tin 
separated  by  an  abyss  of  immense  d< 
senting  a  spectacle  at  once  astonisl 
appalling,  and  down  one  of  these  ru 
almost  perpendicular  descents  it  p 
and  at  length  entered  a  cave,  the  : 
which  was  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  shepherd 
but  on  entering  he  beheld,  with  feeli 
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?  described,  his  child  eating  the  cake 
ill  dog  had  just  brought. 

II. 

indmother's  father,  General  W , 

hounds  at  Stanhope,  in  the  county  of 
sent  a  hound  to  a  gentleman  and 
rtsman  in  Surrey.  The  dog  was 
lea  (from  Sunderland  I  believe)  to 
rom  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  its 
a  Surrey. 

ourse  of  time,  General  W received 

ym  his  friend  thanking  him  for  the 
rhich  was  approved  of,  stating  that 
tfter  being  kept  some  time  in  the 
id  been  taken  out  hunting,  that  he 
le  pack,  &c.,  but  after  the  hunt  was 
lisappeared.  Either  before  or  after 
was  received  (but  I  think  before),  the 

it  General  W 's  heard  either  a 

a  bark  at  the  door,  when  one  of  them 
,  "Why,  that's  so-and-so"  (naming 
ind  on  opening  the  door,  there,  sure 
e  was ! 

is  fttimin.1,  without  tbe  possibility  of 
khe  road,  had  not  only  found  his  way 
jondon,  but  in  taking  the  right  di- 
!ter  crossing  the  Thames,  must  have 
led  by  instinct  or  observation,  or 
both.  Marvellous  as  are  the  impulses 
I  to  instinct  alone,  I  am  convinced 
reasoning  powers  of  dogs  are  far 
it  conception  of  them ;  but  can  it  be 
;hat  they  observe,  so  as  to  remember, 
ion  of  the  sun,  &c.  ? 

in. 
quest  has  recently  been  held  at 
,  Kent,  on  the  body  of  Elizabeth 
aged  six  years.  She  was  left  in  a 
the  ground  floor,  at  No.  10,  Ashford 
ith  two  younger  children,  by  their 
■who  had  gone  out  to  market.  By 
ans  she  had  set  herself  on  fire,  and 
\  screamed  a  little  dog  jumped  through 
>f  glass  into  the  room;  and  on  the 
return,  which  was  in  a  few  minutes, 
him  tearing  away  the  child's  clothes 
i  mouth  and  paws.  Upon  his  seeing 
ler,  he  went  up  to  her  and  laid  hold  of 
a  to  draw  her  towards  the  child.  The 
*  removed  to  the  infirmary,  but  died 
ie  effects  of  the  injuries.  Yerdict. 
ntal  death." 

IV. 

abhor   indecision  in  their  master* 


When  once  you  have  ordered  a  dog  to  do  a 
thing,  be  firm,  though  mild,  and  persevere  till 
the  end  is  attained. 

If   twenty  persons   in  a   room  were  con- 
versing,   and   my  little  dog    "Minnie"   ap- 
peared fast  asleep,  yet  the  moment  I  uttered 
a   word     she    would    draw    up    her    limbs, 
"shrug"  them  as  people  say,  with  pleasure, 
and  repeat  this  on  hearing  my  voice  after  each 
cessation  for  a  time.    She  would  follow  no  ono 
but  me,  and  was  always  delighted  to  see  me 
take  my  hat,  or  hear  any  one  say  I  wanted  the 
hat,  or  was  going  for  a  walk:  yet  I  could, 
without  any  set  form  of  words,  or  any  peculiar 
form  of  emphasis,  and  by  the  mere  ordinary 
remark  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  have  her 
with  me — I  could,  I  say,  bo  quite  sure  she  would 
not  attempt  to  follow  me.     To  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  friends,  I  would  let  her  start 
with  us,  and  get  perhaps  part  of  the  way  into 
town,  yet  she  would,  at  the  least  hint  in  words, 
without  waive  of  the  hand,  slink  her  tail  and  go 
back.     Then  I  would  perhaps  say,  "  Well,  I 
don't  know,  I  think  you  may  go,  if  you'll  be  a 
very  good  dog."    She  would  be  in  an  instant 
all  animation. 

I  am  aware  this  is  not  actual  reasoning,  but 
it  is  instinct  of  higher  order  than  non-observers 
give  animals  credit  for. 

She  would  never  offer  to  follow  me  if  the 
church  bells  were  ringing.    One  "  special  ser- 
vice "  evening,  she  followed  me  unobserved,  till 
I  got  into  the  pew ;  took  her  seat,  at  my  bidding, 
under  the  pew  bench,  and  was  very  ready  to 
take  the  lead  towards  home  on  my  quitting 
the  church,  and  as  averse  to  follow  me  next 
morning  when  I  started  in  the  direction  of  the 
sacred  edifice.    On  reaching  the  boundary  of 
the  churchyard,  poor  Minnie  started  at  top 
speed  past*  and  was  very  glad  when  I  got  beyond 
a  spot  she  seemed  not  to  approve.    If  I  were 
out  to  any  late  hour,  she  took  no  notice  of  the 
family  retiring  to  rest.    Her  place  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  but  if  at  any  time  I  chanced 
to  retire  before  the  usual  hour,  and  perhaps  go 
by  the  back  stairs,  the  little  dog  thought  some- 
thing must  be  wrong,  and  would  wander  about 
whining,  barking,  and  restless,  until  some  one 
or  other  out  of  compassion  carried  her  up,  and 
just  held  her  up  to  see  that  I  was  in  bed,  after 
which  she  would  lay  down  quite  contented.    If 
a  lamp  was  by  mistake  left  burning,  after  all 
had  retired  to  rest,  Minnie  would  make  a  great 
row,  till  some  one  came  down  to  extinguish  the 
light.    Again,  I  had  been  absent  for  some  days, 
and  my  little  dog  was  found  seated  on  a  table 
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gazing  at  a  life-sized  portrait  of  its  master. 
"  Where  is  master  ?"  said  my  wife.  The  dog, 
looking  hard  at  my  portrait,  set  up  a  howl 
which  seemed  to  tell  it  understood  the  question. 

v. 

I  was  one  day  fishing  in  the  Wye,  accompanied 
by  a  Scotch  terrier,  the  property  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clerical  friend.  While  I  was  engaged 
in  my  pursuit,  Pepper  was  busy  hunting  a 
narrow  bed  of  reeds  just  below  me.  In  a  few 
moments  I  heard  the  plunge  of  a  water-rat 
which  he  had  disturbed.  I  listened  for  the 
plunge  of  the  dog ;  but  to  my  surprise — for  I 
knew  him  by  no  means  slack  in  the  pursuit  of 
such  game — it  did  not  follow.  I  turned 
to  see  the  reason,  and  it  was  at  once 
apparent.  The  dog  had,  the  moment  the  rat 
plunged,  gone  four  or  five  yards  down  the  bank; 
and  there  he  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water, 
one  foot  up,  ready  to  dash  upon  his  victim  the 
moment  it  appeared  at  or  near  the  surface. 
In  another  Becond  I  saw  him  make  his  spring, 
and  a  few  moments  later  he  was  at  my  feet 
with  the  dead  rat  in  his  mouth. 

Now  surely  we  cannot  say  that  the  dog  acted 
thus  by  instinct.  We  cannot  say  he  acted 
"  without  intelligence  "  "  without  any  view  to 
consequences,"  "  without  knowing  for  what  end 
or  purpose  he  acted,"  or  even  "  without  deli- 
beration," and  "  independently  of  experience." 
For  why  did  he  not  dash  into  the  water  in 


instant  pursuit?  Why  did  he  not  run  up-stream 
instead  of  in  the  contrary  direction?  Why, 
because  he  must  have  "judged  of  self-evident 
things  "  and  drawn  conclusions  from  them,  viz, 
that  in  the  water  the  rat  would  very  likely  eluia  , 
him ;  that  the  rat  would  not  swim  against,  brf  J 
withy  a  tolerably  strong  current ;  that  the  nil 
must  therefore  emerge  some  little  way  dow*  I 
stream;  and  that  if  he  went  down  to  bl 
ready,  he  would  be  sure  to  capture  his  prey- 1 
this  being  his  end  and  motive. 

VI. 

The   following  instance  of   the 
powers  of  the  dog  happened  some  time  i 
come  under  my  father's  notice:  it 
striking  similarity  to  one  mentioned  If] 
Atkinson  inhis  paper  on  "Reason  audi 
My  father  was  one  day  out  shooting 
setter.    He  shot  at  a  hare,  which  he ' 
but  did  not  kill :  the  setter  instantly  gaved 
puss  jumped   an  adjoining   brook, 
quickly  followed  by  the  setter,  which  < 
her  in  a  little  time,  and  brought  her  deadt 
side  of  the  brook ;  but  here  was  a 
the  brook,  although  not  very  wide,  could  1 
be  jumped  with  the  hare ;  but  Poll  wis  1 
without  an  expedient:  she  dropped  the 
into  the  stream,  then  ran  some  yards  < 
it,  sprang  in,  caught  the  hare  in  her  moutM 
it  floated  down,  and  swam  with  it  to  the  < 
side,  where  my  father  took  it  from  her. 


(To  be  continued.) 


SPEIKft. 

There's  perfume  upon  every  wind, 

Music  in  every  tree — 
Dews  for  the  moisture-loving  flowers — 

Sweets  for  the  sucking  bee : 
The  sick  come  forth  for  the  healing  breeze, 

The  young  are  gathering  flowers : 
And  life  is  a  tale  of  poetry 

That  is  told  by  golden  hours. 

N.  P.  Willis. 

The  Winter  with  his  grisly  storms  no  longer  dare  abide, 
The  pleasant  grass  with  lusty  green  the  earth  hath  newly  dyed ; 
The  tree  hath  leaves,  the  boughs  do  spread,  new  changed  is  the  year, 
The  water  brooks  are  clear  sunk  down,  the  pleasant  boughs  appear ; 
The  Spring  is  come,  the  goodly  nymphs  now  dance  in  every  place : 
Thus  hath  the  year  most  pleasantly  so  lately  changed  her  face. 

Eabl  of  Surar. 
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SELP-OULTUBE. 

BY  W.  GRAHAM  MUBPHY,  A.B.,  ABMAGH. 


N  is  a  complex  being.  The 
body,  the  soul,  the  spirit — that 
is,  the  physical,  the  intel- 
lectual, the  moral — compose 
the  man.  All  need  cultiva- 
tion, development.  The  term 
ilture,"  however,  commonly  suggests 
linpromemeiil  of  the  intellect,  and  to  this 
riLiii  confine  our  hints;  only  premising 
f  soundness  of  mind  depends,  in  a  greater 
*  perhaps,  than  we  are  aware,  on  a  healthy 
on  of  body ;  and  that  no  real  excellence 
able  apart  from  one  spiritual  condition 
pi  that  extends  to  all  the  parts,  even  the 
mt»  of  our  nature— the  condition  of  Purity. 
ft  i*  first  to  be  observed  that  self -culture 
plies  tdf-lcnvwledge.  To  begin  to  act  im- 
Isrrery  on  large,  vague  notions  concerning 
I  great  things  which  it  is  possible  to  attain, 
almost  sure  to  end  in  results  as  vague  as 
At  origin.  Enthusiasm  is  a  good  thing 
gire  one  a  start;. but  the  race  is  won  by 
length  and  resolution. 

Rrst,  then,  the  old  maxim,  "Know  thy- 
UM"  Although  there  may  be  much  latent, 
1th  med  capacity  in  the  mind,  a  man  is 
pMally  shrewdly  conscious  of  the  sort  of 
Mk  for  which  he  is  qualified.  There  is  a 
tries  of  instinct  in  such  matters.  So  that, 
'» little  prudent  self-inspection,  he  can  form 
eh  an  estimate  of  his  own  powers  as  will  save 
■from  the  disappointment  and  the  absurdity 
tt  would  arise  from  their  misapplication. 
For  every  one  has  a  peculiar  mental  tempe- 
tnent,  which,  like  his  features  and  expression, 
irk  him  off  from  all  others,  constituting  him 
individual.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or 
et  of  chessmen,  may  be  arranged  in  an  almost 
inite  variety  of  combinations :  so  with  the 
mlties,  feelings,  tastes,  and  physical  energies 
mankind.  Education,  indeed,  may  diminish 
e  distance  between  one  intellect  and  another, 
it  as  original  inequalities  may  be  aggravated 
rough  neglect.  But  important  structural 
Terences  will  always  remain.    Only  now  and 


then,  for  instance,  do  we  meet  with  the  mental 
material  which  can  be  developed  into  a  mathe- 
matician, a  statesman,  a  poet.  The  principle 
laid  down  of  old  concerning  the  latter  class  of 
mind,  " Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit"  is  susceptible 
of  a  wider  application.  To  aim,  therefore,  at 
being  that  which  only  the  man  of  genius  can 
be,  must,  at  the  best,  result  in  an  artificial  suc- 
cess. Ambition  is  laudable,  and  the  stimulus 
of  a  high  example  is  a  right  motive.  But  to 
imitate  may  be  only  to  caricature.  There  are 
few  "  originals,"  in  the  technical  sense;  but  it 
is  a  man's  dignity  to  be  original  in  the  sense  of 
being  just  what  he  is,  for  that  no  one  else  can 
be.  Most  must  be  content  with  a  comparatively 
inferior  position.  Yet,  though  you  may  never 
get  beyond  mediocrity,  that  is  excellence  in  so 
far  as  it  is  genuine — not  an  affectation,  not  a 
pretence.  Be  real,  be  natural — in  a  word,  be 
yourself,  or  you  will  be  nothing. 

Having  thus  learned  in  what  direction  your 
taste  and  talent  point,  begin  to  bend  your 
energies  thither.  Let  not  impatience  urge  you 
at  once  to  grasp  more  than  you  can  hold. 
Bather  let  your  care  be  to  make  sure  of  your 
ground  as  you  go  on.  A  smattering  of  many 
subjects  is  a  cheap  accomplishment;  but  if 
your  ambition  extends  only  to  that — if  you 
have  not  courage  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
that  put  solid  attainments  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  mere  trifler — then,  after  ally  you  are  not 
made  of  the  true  stuff;  your  real  aim  is  not 
knowledge,  not  self -culture,  but  amusement,  or 
that  sort  of  reputation  which  ministers  to 
vanity.  He  only  who  loves  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  is  animated  by  the  true  motive ;  and 
if  he  is  not — for  no  man  is — insensible  to 
applause,  neither  is  he  unconscious  of  the  place 
it  should  hold  in  the  estimation  of  the  wise. 
Grapple,  then,  with  the  difficulties  in  your  way, 
for  the  discipline  of  overcoming  these  is  an 
agent  of  peculiar  importance  in  forming  the 
character  of  the  self-taught  man.  It  induces 
the  habit  of  self-reliance;  it  gives,  energy  to 
the  will ;  it  begets  a  feeling  of  power,  and  at 
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the  same  time  teaches  the  art  of  keeping  it  in 
reserve. 

As  to  reading,  that  course  is  likely  to  be 
most  profitable  to  which  you  are  led  by  the 
motion  of  your  own  mind— no*  that  which  is 
taken  up  on  the  chance  of  finding  something 
to  give  the  thoughts  a  turn.  Among  the  shoals 
of  books  which  the  present  prolific  age  pro- 
duces, one's  attention  is  apt  to  be  bewildered. 
It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  so  high  a  grade 
of  both  language  and  thought  characterizes  the 
greater  part  of  our  current  literature.  Not  to 
speak,  however,  of  much  that  is  silly,  shallow, 
and  pretentious,  and  some  publications  that 
are  really  dangerous  and  demoralizing,  even 
among  those  books  that  are  marked  by  sense 
and  good  purpose,  it  is  not  easy  to  guard 
against  dissipation  of  thought.  Bead,  there- 
fore, only  the  best  books.  The  best  book  is 
not  that  which  merely  suffices  to  elicit  your 
interest,  nor  that  which  leaves  behind  pleasing 
impressions,  but  that  which  is  suggestive, 
which  sets  you  thinking,  which  makes  you 
stop  half-way  down  the  page,  and  leads  your 
meditations  in  such  a  direction  that  you  can 
come  back  again,  with  a  deeper  thirst,  to  the 
same  source. 

Again,  do  not  be  tempted  by  the  greater 
attractiveness  of  a  modern — though  sometimes 
an  improved — style,  to  neglect  the  study  of 
old  and  standard  authors,  those  who  led  the 
van  of  the  intellectual  march,  and  whose 
works  are  the  result  of  more  patient  research 
and  deeper  meditation  than  the  literary  com- 
petition of  our  own  day  permits.  The  study 
of  the  writings  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Butler,  and 
the  more  eminent  among  our  historians,  gives 
such  a  masculine  tone  to  the  mind  as  fits  it 
to  deal  with  other  topics,  small  and  great,  in 
a  right  spirit.  Better  to  master  one  subject, 
and  thereby  form  the  habit  of  concentration 
and  the  love  of  completeness,  than  to  aim  at  a 
comprehensive  and  specious  sort  of  informa- 
tion. If  you  wish  to  give  clearness,  method, 
fixity  to  the  intellect,  study  mathematics  and 
kindred  subjects.  If  you  would  enlarge  your 
range  of  thought  so  as  to  rise  above  the 
narrow-mindedness  and  prejudices  of  your 
own  or  of  any  single  age — if  you  would  know 
human  nature — if  you  would  have  facts  broad 
enougL  to  form  a  basis  for  conclusions  re- 
garding social  life,  politics,  religion — then 
read  history,  biography,  books  of  travel.  But 
if  you  choose  to  fill  your  mind  with  unreality, 
with  fictitious  and  fantastic  sentiment,  with 
literary  sweetmeats  that  give  a  distaste  for 


more  solid  food — in  fine,  if  you  desi 
your  attention  led  along  without  ti 
of  thinking,  then  devour  the  thi 
novel,  and  its  tribe,  as  they  com 
vapid  sameness  from  the  printing-p 
modern  miracle,  that  fountain  wh 
sends  out,  from  the  same  source,  sw 
and  bitter. 

Again,  whatever  opinion,  sentin 
strikes  your  attention,  make  it  your  c 
means  more  than  retaining  it  in  you 
You  must  weld  it  on,  as  it  were,  to 
vious  knowledge.  To  be  of  use,  in  j 
is  not  awkward  or  mechanical,  it 
assimilated  to  your  mental  consti 
the  body  changes  food  into  flesl 
bone.  Let  it  filter  through  your  tl 
as  to  acquire  a  colouring  from  your 
viduality.  Let  the  matter  picked  c* 
be  used  as  fuel  to  the  fire  already 
By  itself  it  is  like  the  artificial  hea 
from  covering  over  the  flame,  wl 
knowledge  acquired  by  mental  pr 
like  the  healthy  glow  of  warmth  pr 
vigorous  open-air  exercise.  This  i 
tinction,  in  fact,  between  knowledj 
and  information. 

Another  important  point  in  self 
the  necessity  of  methodical  habitB  oi 
To  think  justly  is  far  more  difficult 
ment  than  even  to  speak  correct] 
habits  of  thought  are  a  bar  to  all  < 
By  method,  also,  the  amount  of  w< 
brain  is  diminished ;  and,  in  this  • 
time  and  toil  are  of  the  highest 
Method  facilitates  all  work,  special 
work. 

To  produce  these  habits  requir* 
often  long-continued  effort.  You  mi 
the  mind  to  keep  to  its  work.  The 
learn  to  demand  obedience  from  th< 
faculty ;  for  it  will  often  try  to  shir 
It  is  a  truant  that,  when  sent  to  scl 
to  play.  Thus,  starting  from  son 
question,  we  are  sometimes  surpris 
ourselves  so  far  away  from  it  that ' 
tell  how  we  got  there.  In  convereat: 
suddenly  discovers  that  he  has  * 
from  the  point,"  and,  with  a  puzzle 
stops  to  find  his  way  back.  In  o 
this  tendency  is  proverbial.  The  po^ 
cent  rat  ion  can  only  be  maintained  b 
acts  of  will,  until  the  habit  be  foi 
this  habit,  in  a  reflex  way,  produce 
and  force  of  character. 

The   operations  of  mind  arc  w 
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The  objects  of  its  attention  arc  linked 
another  bj  a  principle  which  is  called 
Lssociation  of  ideas."  What  each  sue- 
link  shall  be  we  cannot  determine  by 
;  of  will,  but  the  quality  of  mind  wo 
s  regulates  the  nature  of  the  association 
ch  our  ideas  are  connected ;  so  that  the 
its  take  this  turn  or  that  according  as 
ellect  is  of  one  kind  or  another.  Indeed, 
[Terence  between  the  various  grades  of 
!t  might  be  easily  decided  if  we  could 
the  sort  of  link  which  habitually  runs 
(h  their  trains  of  thought.  The  same 
.  will  start  twenty  different  minds  in 
•I  Afferent  directions.  The  inferior  ca- 
f  vfl  follow  out  the  looser  principle  of 
■tin,  such  as  contiguity  in  time  or  place, 
H  one  thing  to  another  by  their  merely 
[connexion.  The  higher  order  of  mind 
flow  the  less  obvious  and  more  abstruse 
neh  as  those  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is 
arc  of  great  importance  to  regulate  our 
of  thought;  and  though  we  cannot 
due  the  successive  ideas,  we  can  divert 
Mine  from  one  channel  to  another  by 
reise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  will.  Do 
thought  degenerate  into  reverie.  The 
tern  the  oars,  and  puts  forth  its  strength ; 
ier  glides  idly  with  the  stream.  It  is  an 
stive  exercise,  when  one  is  struck  by  the 
eness  of  the  turn  thought  has  taken,  to 
it  the  principle  of  association,  by  tracing 
lie  various  links  in  the  chain  till  the 
il  idea  is  reached. 

hare  in  the  art  of  writing  a  valuable 
of  correcting  this  tendency  to  vagueness 
BBultoriness.  Writing  gives  sharpness, 
■mess,  to  thought,  by  first  compelling  us 
^act  it  in  words,  and  then  by  re-acting 
I  mind  itself.  We  do  not  speak  now  of 
Hudcal  construction,  though  that  is  a 
art.  We  speak  of  the  necessity  of 
\  our  ideas  a  boundary  and  a  shape  in 
ige.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  your  thoughts 
K>  shadowy  to  be  of  use.  Profound 
n,no  doubt,  often  find  great  difficulty 
ing  utterance  to  their  ideas ;  but  this  is 
K  they  deal  so  closely  with  the  things 
■fas  as  to  be  unable  quickly  to  revert  to 
age.  There  is  a  difference  between  having 
la  for  which  there  is  a  word,  if  it  could 
to  remembered,  and  being  unable  to  find 
id  because  there    is  no  definite  idea  to 


suggest  it.  If  reading  makes  a  full  man,  con- 
versation a  ready  man,  writing  makes  a  correct 
man.  So  says  the  great  Bacon.  If  you  wish, 
then,  to  methodize  your  knowledge,  and  to  be 
an  accurate  thinker,  write.  And  when  you 
write,  aim  at  terseness  and  vigour.  Avoid 
diffuseness ;  avoid  false  ornament.  Let  your 
sentences  be  short;  your  connexion  evident, 
without  being  too  explicit ;  your  meaning  free 
from  ambiguity. 

Writing  serves  also  to  fix  those  fugitive 
shades  of  thought  that  are  as  evanescent  as 
the  various  changes  in  the  face  of  nature. 
Bright  glimpses  come  and  go.  Sometimes, 
when  the  mind  is  dullest,  an  idea  will  flash 
from  it  like  the  electric  gleam  from  the  murky 
cloud.  These  we  retain  by  writing.  So  the 
painter's  hand  trembles  with  eagerness  to 
catch,  at  the  right  instant,  the  delicate  fast- 
fading  tints  of  sunset.  Or  the  photographer, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  arrests,  upon  a 
sensitive  surface,  the  ship  in  full  sail,  the 
passing  cloud,  the  very  specks  of  spray  that 
jet  from  the  breaking  wave;  or  what  is  as 
restless  as  any  of  these,  the  unique  expression 
that  flits  over  the  human  features  and  is  gone. 

Once  more — cultivate  all  your  powers.  Let 
not  one  dwarf  the  rest.  Preserve  the  balance 
and  harmony  of  all.  Let  Memory  find  exercise, 
without  being  burdened  by  a  mechanical  ag- 
glomeration of  things ;  let  Imagination  attain 
sufficient  range  to  keep  the  other  products  of 
the  mind  from  feebleness  and  monotony, 
without  either  insulting  Reason  or  offending 
Taste ;  and  let  Reason  uphold  the  prerogatives 
of  its  throne,  neither  grasping  at  authority  in 
those  higher  truths  that  are  beyond  the  limits 
of  its  empire,  nor  permitting  any  other  faculty, 
however  obtrusive,  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
government  of  the  mind. 

It  is  plainly  a  duty  to  raise  the  powers  with 
which  we  are  endued  to  all  the  excellence  of 
which  they  are  capable.  And  it  is  as  plain 
that  to  do  so  is  our  happiness.  A  mind  well 
regulated — and  this  can  only  be  when  a  Divine 
influence  permeates  it — gives  a  man  such 
dignity  as  elevates  him  above  the  littlenesses 
of  the  world.  Powers  possessed,  but  not  re- 
gulated, arc  like  an  engine  thrown  off  its  track, 
self-torment  and  self-destruction.  In  so-called 
great  men,  what  folly  and  childishness  do  wo 
often  see!  Therefore,  "in  understanding  be 
ye  men." 
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By  the  lire. 

AY,  ami  8tiU  a  chad? 

Or  is  it  that  old  memories  return, 

As,  by  strange  thoughts  beguiled, 
I  linger  where  the  smouldering  embers 
burn? 

In  days  of  long  ago, 
When  nature  with  the  daylight  seemed 
to  tire, 

And  shades  passed  to  and  fro, 
And  one  by  one  we  gathered  round  the  fire, 

Softly  our  voices  fell,  • 

And  thicker  grew  the  shadows  on  the  wall ; 

A  silent,  secret  spell, 
With  gathering  darkness,  stole  upon  us  all ; 

And  wondrous  things  we  saw — 
Strange  weird-like  pictures  of  the  winter's  hearth ; 

Whilbt  with  a  childish  awe, 
We  gave  to  dim  imaginings  their  birth. 

The  long  cathedral  aisle 
Those  glowing  embers  pictured  to  our  sight ; 

And  dark  funereal  pile, 
Illumined  by  a  strange  unearthly  light ; 

And  caverns  lone  and  deep, 
With  broken  rocks  and  ruined  columns  strewed ; 

And  Druid  altars  steep, 
All  in  a  wild  and  shadeless  solitude. 

And  other  things  were  there : 
Chambers  of  glory  lustrous  to  behold, 

Lit  up  by  torches'  glare, 
With  ceiling  and  with  floor  of  burnished  gold ; 

And  ships  of  various  form, 
All  motionless  upon  a  fiery  sea — 

A  Eca  without  a  storm, 
And  glowing  in  its  own  intensity. 

With  earnest,  steadfast  gaze, 
Such  changing  fantasies  our  souls  descried, 

Until  the  flickering  blaze 
Grew  weary  of  its  fitfulness,  and  died. 

And  closer  still  wo  drew, 
As  those  fair  visions  vanished  one  by  one ; 

The  red  light  paler  grew, — 
Then  passed  away,  and  darkness  reigned  alone. 

Thus  childhood's  hopes  depart ! 
Jov-born  imaginings  of  bliss  and  fame, 

Which  dwell  in  every  heart, 
Rising  and  falling  like  tho  flickering  flame. 


And  as  our  yean  roll  by, 
We  lose  the  light  of  many  a  bright  ideal ; 

Youth's  earth-born  visions  die, 
For  time  is  short,  and  life  is  very  real 

Such  musings  come  and  go, 
As  all  alone  I  linger  by  the  fire : 

Musing  of  joy  and  woe, 
And  of  fair  hopes  which  Time  has  Mm  acj 

Until  I  take  my  stand 
Where  I  may  gaze  upon  the  outspread  Ay, 

And  on  a  glorious  band 
Of  steadfast  stars  in  solemn  company. 

A  still  unbroken  calm 
Over  the  woods  and  o'er  the  meadows  rdfi 

As  though  an  evening  psalm 
Of  silent  praise  were  chanted  o'er  the  pUb 

A  voice  within  my  heart 
Whispers  of  hope  irrevocably  mine ; 

Life's  flickering  joys  depart, 
But  everlasting  is  the  light  Divine ! 

The  Author  of  "  Wayside  BB 


To  the  Early  Primrose. 

ILD  offspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  i 
ose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fi 
Was  nursed  in  whirling  stonni 
And  cradled  in  the  winds ; 

Thee,  when  young  Spring  first  qpt 
Winter's  sway, 

And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the 
Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw, 
To  mark  his  victory. 

In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year, 
Serene  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale. 

Unnoticed  and  alone, 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the 
Of  chill  adversity ;  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head, 

Obscure  and  unobserved ; 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  hfl 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breath. 

And  hardens  her  to  bear 

Serene  the  ills  of  life. 

H.K.H 
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BY  AUNT  MERCY  AND  UNCLE  CHEERFUL. 
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UR  PRIZE  VOLUME  is  a- 
warded  to  "J.  P.  0.,"  but 
rather  for  general  help  in  our 
Recreation  page  than  for  any 
special  contribution. 

At   page  114,   the    second 
finals  reversed" 


is,  Answers,  &c.,  are  to  be  sent  by 
f  the  same  month  in  which  the  Enig- 
are  published,  to  "Aunt  Mercy  and 
ierful,"  care  of  the  Editor,  Worcester. 


I,  ASAGRAMS,  &c,  FOS  MENTAL 
EXERCISE. 


lebrated  Grecian  athlete. 

leraldic  figure. 

of  the  Lipari  Islands. 

ipal  prohibition. 

English  poet. 

jlebratea  German  painter   and  en- 

.ver. 

mous  Spaniard. 

mntain  in  Palestine. 

-eek  chronological  period. 

vra  in  Thrace,  on  the  Euxine,  where 

African  bird. 

in  first  issued  by  Henry  YII. 

tials  name  an  invention;  the  finals, 
the  inventor.  J.  P.  O. 


II. 

celebrated  brothers. 

aidence  of  the  Knights  Templars. 

incient  kingdom  of  Italy. 

anet. 

rm  of  printing. 

let  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  reign 

William  the  Third. 

founder  of  a  museum  at  Oxford. 

trticle  used  to  produce  light. 

ane  of  some  of  the  Popes. 


10.  A  combination. 

11.  A  race  of  kings. 

The  initials  name  a  great  discovery;   the 
finals,  the  discoverer. 


UI. 


1.  A  kins  of  Assyria. 

2.  A  fabulous  animal. 

3.  A  place  famous  for  carpets. 

4.  A  sportive  animal. 

5.  A  Greek  poetess. 

6.  An  ecclesiastical  title. 

7.  A  Saxon  queen. 

8.  A  sea  in  Europe. 

9.  An  unfortunate  favourite. 
10.  A  modern  poem. 

The  initials  name  a  great  poet;  the  finals, 
his  usual  appellation.  E.  P. 


IV. 

AMERICAN  TOWNS  TRANSPOSED. 

VOLATSRADS. 
IRNPUTREOOPA. 
HAOUHIAUH. 
PYMAHOAOE. 


Anon. 


NAMES  OF  NOTE  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

1.  Three-fourths  of  a  plain,  two-fifths  of  a 
fishing-net,  and  a  vowel. 

2.  Two-fourths  of  a  joke,  a  consonant,  three- 
sixths  of  a  small  animal,  a  pronoun,  and  two- 
sixths  of  a  property. 

3.  A  consonant  and  an  animal. 

4.  An  elastic  fluid,  three-eighths  of  to  con- 
cur, a  consonant,  and  two-fourths  of  want. 

5.  Four-sixths  of  a  small  gate,  four-sixths  of 
an  Irish  river,  and  a  pronoun  beheaded. 

6.  Two- eighths  of  a  young  bird,  a  note  in 
music  curtailed,  and  a  relative. 

Nellie. 
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VI. 
BOUTS  RIMES. 

[The  subject,  "  Woman's  Love.99] 

.        .        .        .  knows 

blows 

rise 

skies 

on 

gone 

!!!!!!  ill 

DEFINITION. 

"  Temper— Good  and  Bad.99 


ANSWERS  AND  SOLUTIONS. 
(See  page  58,  Vol  III.) 


1.  Thales.  2.  .Heliotrope  3.  Eliab.  4.  Aris- 
totle. 5.  Zocft.  6.  Pentecost.  7.  Half.  8. 
Argo.  9.  Byng.  10.  .Euroclydon.  11.  Tahiti. 
12.  Clock.  13.  Asia.  14.  .Druid*.  15.  Jfirabeaw. 
— The  Alphabet.    Cadmus,  a  king  of  Thebes. 


1.  Agricola.  2.  £ysander.  3.  EWx.  4.  Xy&tos. 
5.  Aginconrl.  6.  Jvavarino.  7.  Doit.  8.  J&dge- 
hilZ.    9.  Booke. — Alexander.    Aristotle. 

in. 

p  Ni(le),  l(ad),  des(troy),  p,  (h)er,  an,  d(on), 
um(brage). — JsU  Desperandum. 

TV. 

Mu(se),  s(ix),  (s)i(x),  C(lio).— Music. 

Teresa. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  great  philosopher, 
and  the  powers  he  displayed  dazzled  the  age 
in  which  ne  lived,  and  left  a  train  of  glory  to 
shine  after  him.  Humphry  Davy,  the  Cornish 
boy,  not  only  invented  the  safety  lamp  for  the 
miner,  but  he  was  a  great  scientific  discoverer 
also.  To  James  Watt  we  are  indebted  for  the 
discovery  of  the  power  of  steam;  and  now  all  our 
manufactures  and  conveyances  are  worked  by 
this  new  and  mighty  force.  Stephenson  threw 
bridges  over  rivers  which  no  one  had  been  able 
to  span,  and  Brunei  carried  a  tunnel  under  the 
river  Thames,  which  no  one  thought  could  be 
tunnelled.  Benjamin  Franklin  coaxed  the  light- 
ning from  the  skies;  and  Wheatstone  made 
it  carry  our  messages  all  over  the  land,  and 


under  the  very  ocean,  to  foreign  climes 
M'Clintock  risked  his  all,  and  life  it 
rescue  Franklin  and  his  brave  crew. 

(Other  noun  paragraphs  from  Lili 
Teresa,  Lissie,  E.  B.  B.,  and  Julia. 


DEFINITIONS. 

Labour: — 

"  The  royal  road  to  a  Fireside  reward 

Jul 

"  Bread-sauce  to  the  hungry  man." 

Jul* 

11  The  appetite's  whetstone."— M.  A. '. 

"  The  sweetener  of  repose." — Lttjan 

"  The  mind's  exercise."— E.  B.  B. 

"  Often  a  treadmill  turned  by  tired  fc 

Jul: 

"  A  blessing  in  disguise." — Teresa, 

"  The  motive-power  in  the  world's  ms 
tory."— William  S. 

"  A  universal  tonic."— -J.  F.  O. 

"  The  alpenstock  to  climb  the  hill  4 
perity." — Rosa  Mary. 

"  'Tis,  of  man's  every  power,  most  i 
nurse." — Rebecca. 

"  Productive  industry." — EL  I. 

"  The  best  antidote  to  ennui.99 — Anni 

"  The  forerunner  of  profit,  and  the  ah 
gain."— J.  F.  O. 

"  The  porter  who  relieves  Time  of  his  b 

"  A  blessing  when  it  does  not  degenei 
'toil.'"— Lilian  E. 

"  Ignoble  and  profitless  drudgery 
slave;  honourable  and  remunerative 
the  free."— Annie  R.  S. 

"  The  moral '  bitters'  before  the  ' sw 
life."— J.  F.  O. 

"  The  overture  to  the  tune  of  'H  d 
nicnte.9"— J.  F.  O. 

BOUTS  RIMES. 

Slowly  the  finger  o'er  the  dial  creeps. 
And  marks  the  flight  of  the  departiz 

Mortal !  be  watchful,  lest  thy  spirit  sU 
Or  loiter  pleased  among  life's  wayside 

Up,  and  be  doing !  brace  thy  soul  in  fv 
And  seize  the  moments  as  they  quid 

There  is  a  sound  of  anguish  in  the  air- 
Sin,  want,  and  suffering  sadly  pass  H 

Up !  ease  and  self-indulgence  nobly /e 

Gird  thee  for  work,  and  gird  on  bende< 

Rei 
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labbath  and  the  Decalogue.  A  Reply  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Macleod.  By  Henry  Stevens, 
L   London :  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halli- 

wommend  this  as  a  very  able  pamphlet, 
Kvho  has  thoroughly  mastered  his  subject. 
10  means  would  we  deprecate  the  most 
War  examination  of  the  Sabbath  question, 
ire  Jong  felt  that  much  misunderstanding 
men,  on  this  and  several  other  topics,  from 
gleet  of  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
ition.    Mr.  Stevens  truly  observes — 

i  confusion  of  mind  in  many  Christians,  in 
of  the  nature  and  use  of  God's  law,  is  almost 
belief.  I  remember  once,  in  a  clerical  meeting, 
of  position  and  experience  and  attainments, 

the  words,  'Thou  sbalt  love  thy  neighbour, 
5  thine  enemy/  to  show  the  difference  between 

and  New  Testament  dispensations.  He  was 
d  that  the  words,  '  and  hato  thino  enemy/ 
10  part  of  the  original  text  of  Moses,  but  were 
y  the  Jewish  rabbis,  and  that  there  were  no 
rds  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  He  then 
he  text,  '  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 

0  show  the  difference  between  the  old  dispen- 
ad  the  new.  Ho  was  now  reminded  that  the 
r  Saviour  here  pointed  out  and  corrected  was, 
rabbis  had  made  this — one  of  the  judicial  laws 
w  the  guidance  of  tho  Jewish  magistrate, 
ix.  16 — 21 — the  rule  of  private  life  between 
[  man,  so  as  to  gratify  private  revenge.  And 
tho  Jewish  magistrate  was  ordered  simply  to 
nan  to  recompense  his  neighbour  for  the  injury 
lone  him — the  value  of  an  eye  for  an  eve,  and 
Lh  for  a  tooth — this  was  good  law  still ;  and 
istice,  not  justice,  would  nave  been  the  con- 
?,  had  our  Lord  not  allowed  this  principle  to 
for  the  guidance  of  tho  magistrate,  for  which 
was  ever  intended.  Nor  did  the  vicar  seem 
Qvinced  till  he  was  reminded  that  perhaps  tho 
precept  for  a  Christian,  oven  now,  was  that 
ad  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  from  the 

their  third  king,  namely,  'If  thino  enemy 
feed  him  ;  if  ho  thirst,  give  liim  drink  ;  for  in 
;  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.'  " 
t»  xxv.  21,  22.) 

nestionably  there  exists  in  many  quarters 
iccountable  ignorance  of  the  unity  of 
and  Christian  teaching  in  the  enforce- 

1  moral  and  spiritual  obligations.  Not 
ince  we  received  by  post  a  newspaper 
— "  Are  we  to  be  Jews  or  Christians  ?  — 
:h  Judaism  is  actually  charged  not  only 
le  introduction  of  false  views  of  God,  but 
ith  the  encouragement  of  immoralities 
duct,  which  immoralities,  with  equal 
hfuhieas,  are  said  to  prevail  to  an  un- 

extent  among  professing  Christians! 


Dr.  Colenso  is  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  true 
Christian  light.  "  He  has  helped  us  to  get  rid 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  now  we  shall  begin  to 
be  Christians  instead  of  Jews."  That  this 
trash  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
working  classes  of  the  community  is  a  most 
painful  consideration.  May  it  not  account 
in  a  great  measure  for  the  alienation  of  so 
many  of  our  working  men  from  the  Christian 
Church? 

It  ought  to  be  needless  to  say  one  word  in 
refutation  of  these  downright  perversions  and 
misrepresentations  of  Old  Testament  teaching ; 
but  tnere  can  be  no  doubt  these  perversions 
and  misrepresentations  have  found  at  least  a 
measure  of  support  in  the  erroneous  impres- 
sions which  prevail  even  amongst  Christian 
people  as  to  the  relative  position  of  what  are 
commonly  called  the ' '  Law  "  and  the  "  Gospel." 
We  want  to  get  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  Seventh 
Article  of  our  Church — the  plain  and  simple 
statement, "  The  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary 
to  the  New ;  for  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  by 
Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God. 
and  man,  being  both  God  and  Man." 

Mr.  Stevens  is  fully  alive  to  the  "  theological 
confusion  "  to  which  we  refer,  and  he  rigntly 
judges  that  it  arises  mainly  from  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  fact  that  the  "Law"  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  designed  to  be  a  schoolmaster 
to  bring  to  Christ:  "to  convince  Jew  and 
Gentile  alike  that  they  had  transgressed,  and 
must  sue  for  pardon."  As  confirming  this 
purpose  of  the  "Law,"  ho  points  out  very 
forcibly  the  remarkable  anticipation  of  Gospel 
blessings  in  which  the  Old  Testament  saints 
rejoiced : — 

"  Moses  himself  proclaimed  God  as  '  forgiving  ini- 

3uity  and  transgression,'  as  the  ministers  of  Christ 
o  now.  And  the  Church  of  David's  time  sang 
'Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  and 
whose  sin  is  covered,'  even  as  the  Church  does  now ; 
and  'As  far  as  tho  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far 
hath  He  removed  our  transgressions  from  us.'  And 
six  hundred  years  before  tho  time  of  Christ,  members 
of  the  Jewish  Church  had  heard,  '  Though  your  sins 
be  as  soarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though 
they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  bo  as  wool '  " 
(Isa.  L  18). 

Now,  we  are  persuaded  that  right  views  of 
the  Sabbath  very  much  depend  on  our  clearly 
recognizing  not  only  its  legal  sanction  in  the 
Decalogue,  but  the  gracious,  Gospel  character 
of  the  gift.  It  was  a  "  gift  " — a  gift  to  the  Jew 
no  less  than  it  is  to  the  Gentile— "I  have 
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given  them  my  Sabbaths :"  and  the  prohibition 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment  is,  as  it  were, 
only  the  casket  intended  to  preserve  the  gift 
— a  casket  the  value  of  which  we  only  know 
aright  as  we  realize  in  our  happy  experience 
the  "  blessedness  "  of  the  day. 

Of  course  we  are  quite  aware  that  in  its 
full  significancy,  as  an  ordinance  of  Christian 
privilege,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath — 
the  Lord's  day — by  the  ungodly  is  impossible ; 
even  as  the  observance  of  that  other  ordinance 
of  Christian  privilege,  the  Lord's  Supper,  is 
impossible.  He  who  is  not  ready  to  regard 
the  "whole"  moral  law — and  by  the  "moral 
law "  we  understand  the  moral  obligations 
to  God  and  man,  summed  up  indeed  in  the 
Decalogue,  but  insisted  upon  throughout  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testament — as  a  law  in 
which  he  "  delights  after  the  inner  man,"  can 
render  no  acceptable  obedience  to  any  one  of 
its  precepts.  At  the  same  time,  because  the 
ungodly  cannot  keep  the  Sabbath  in  its  spiritual 
character,  or  indeed  any  of  the  moral  or  Ten 
Commandments,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  openly  to  violate  the  letter  of  the  Sabbath 
law,  or  set  at  nought  the  other  commandments. 

Moreover,  we  may  add,  in  the  case  of  the 
Sabbath  law,  that  it  is  so  manifestly  a  law  of 
blessing,  that  one  would  think  even  the  ten- 
spiritual  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  the  strongest 
motives  prompting  them  at  least  to  regard  the 
injunction  to  abstain  from  work.  If  the  com- 
mand had  been  to  "labour  seven  days"  the 
opposition  to  the  law  might  have  been  more 
easily  comprehended. 

Mr.  Stevens  opens  his  pamphlet  with  the 
remark,  "  Tlie  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  one  ques- 
tion ;  how  we  ought  to  observe  it,  is  another ." 
He  has  discussed  the  former  question  with 
great  ability  and  power :  we  think  ho  would 
render  an  equal  service  if  he  now  discussed  the 
latter  question.  We  believe  a  wrong  way  of 
observing?  the  law  has  sometimes  prejudiced 
men  against  the  law  itself. 

The  Praise  Booh:  being  "Hymns  of  Praise," 
with  Accompanying  Tunes.  By  William 
Reid,  M.A.  Harmonies  written,  or  revised, 
by  Henry  Edward  Didbin.  London  :  J. 
Nisbett  and  Co. 

A  compilation  which  is  really  of  standard 
value.  The  hymns  selected  are  not  only 
thoroughly  evangelical  and  eminently  spiritual, 
but,  what  is  sadly  lost  sight  of  in  many  modern 
Hymn-books,  the  poetry  is  of  the  highest  chas 
racter.  As  to  the  music,  the  volume  contain- 
nearly  all  the  standard  psalm  and  hymn  tunes, 
the  finest  German  tunes,  and  many  new  tunes,  or 
tunes  never  before  printed  in  any  Hymn-book, 
"by  such  composers  as  Havergal,  Keinagle, 
Dibdin,  and  Dykes."  The  Editor's  "  Introduc- 
tion" to  the  work,  is  an  admirable  treatise. 
The  book  is  "  got  up "  for  the  drawing-room, 
and  will  make  a  tempting  present.  We  hope 
there  is  a  smaller  edition  in  preparation  un- 
popular use. 


The   Mine   Explored;    or,    Scripture 
elicited  from  Scripture  Characters. 
Lady.    Twenty-seventh  Thousand. 
Hie  Teacher  Taught    By  the  Author 
Mine  Explored." 
Vol.     I.  Doctrines    and    Duties 
Word  of  God,  Second 
II.  Genesis.    New  Edition. 

III.  Exodus.    Second  Editioi 

IV.  Leviticus.    Second  Editi 
V.  Numbers. 

"  It  is  Written  Again ; "  a  Help  to  a  Cc 
and  Harmonized  Heading  of  the  Scj 
By  the  Author  of  "  The  Teacher  1 
Second  Edition.  London:  James 
and  Co. 
The  circulation  these  works  have  air 
tained  ought  to  render  it  needless  to  ex 
them  here.  We  are  well  assured  th 
standard  worth  will  be  increasingly  rec 
as  they  are  increasingly  known.  But 
book-making  days,  the  attractive  no 
fresh  claimants  on  the  notice  of  the  C 
public  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  displace 
the  forgetfulness  of  old  friends  wl 
perhaps  done  us  far  better  service ;  an 
fore  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  ren 
readers  that  "  The  Mine  Explored  "  ai 
Teacher  Taught "  are  really  invaluabl 
for  every  "Home  Library.  The  m< 
teaching  recommended  is  the  fruit  of 
experience,  and  has  been  abundantly 
and  wo  can  certify  that  the  instruct 
parted  to  the  young,  by  parents  and 
school  teachers  who  use  the  helps  fu 
will  prove  substaiUial  as  well  as  into 
A  desultory,  unconnected,  haphazai 
we  fear  in  some  instances  we  must 
trifling—  misuse  of  the  Bible,  has  b< 
ductive  of  no  slight  evils  in  Christian 
and  we  know  not  of  a  better  remedy  1 
evils  than  the  adoption  of  these  * 
manuals  of  Scriptural  instruction. 
"The  Peep  of  Day"  is  in  the  nurw 
"The  Mine  Explored"  and  "The 
Taught"  will  prove  in  the  hands 
earnest  parent  or  teacher  of  the  ; 
Bible  student. 

"  It  is  Written  Again  "  is  a  work  ad 
adapted  to  give  a  comprehensive  viei 
Word  of  God,  as  forming  one  connect* 
from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to 
of  Revelation.    The  author  justly  obs< 

"This  mode  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  1 
when  it  is  said  *  It  is  written,'  we  may  rej 
written  again,'  is  calculated,  by  God's  blessin 
serve  the  mind  from  error,  and  to  enable  it  tc 
truth.  Isolated  passages  and  detached  port 
bo  made  to  speak  anything,  and  to  support  a 
May  it  not  be  hoped  that  if  young  persons, 
desirous  of  following  the  guidance  of  the  He 
will  thus  study  the  Scriptures — comparing 
things  with  spiritual,  and  not  being  led  away 
conclusions,  drawn  from  detached  passages — 
be  fortilied  against  the  attacks  of  subtle  reaac 
be  preserved  froni  the  errors  on  the  right  hai 
the  left." 
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references  and  remarks "  which  are  introduced  will  be  found  of  great  service  in 
ig  some  Scripture  difficulties;  and  the  "Appendices"  are  full  of  interesting  in- 
1  on  points  ox  Bible  criticism.  One  Appendix  gives  a  number  of  texts  which  are 
misapplied  and  misunderstood.    We  quote  a  few  of  these  as  specimens : — 


HOW   V8ED   GENERALLY. 

:tL  15. — "  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
i  of  His  saints." 
if  the  Lord  secured  to  His  people  happy 


0. — "  In  that  day  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols 
nd  his  idols  of  gold,  which  they  made  each 
mself  to  worship,  to  the  moles  and  to  the 

k*  used  as  a  proof  of  conversion  to  the  Gospel 

r.  17. — "  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idojs ;  let  him 

ty  used  for  judicial  hardness  of  heart,  as  if 
tven  up  Ephraim,  and  no  one  was  to  try  to 
n. 


ii.  24. — "  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
many,  I  say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in, 
lot  be  able." 

if  a  sinner  might  sincerely  strive  to  enter 
uutow  way,  and  yet  should  not  be  able. 
Heb.  xii.  17. 


XBANINO  WHEN  VIEWED  WITH   TUB  OONTBXT. 

That  God  so  values  His  saints,  that  Ho  preserves 
their  lives  as  a  jewel.  David  was  evidently  praising 
God  for  deliverance  from  death ;  and  the  verse  seems 
similar  in  sense  to  Psalm  lxxii.  14.  Boothroyd's 
translation  is — 

"  Too  precious  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah 
Are  His  saints,  to  give  them  up  to  death." 

Really  expressive  of  the  great  fear  and  haste  con- 
sequent on  the  dreadful  judgments  predicted,  10 — 19. 
In  that  day,  the  idols  will  be  found  a  useless  burthen ; 
and  therefore  they  will  be  thrown  away  to  facilitate 
escape. 

It  is  an  address  to  Judah.  See  verso  15.  Jndah  is 
exhorted  not  to  associate  with  Israel  ("  let  him  alono") 
lest  he  should  do  as  Ephraim  does.  "  Go  not  up  to 
Gilgai,  &o.,  neither  associate  with  Ephraim,  lest  you 
should  follow  his  example."  God  did  not  give  him  up. 
See  xi.  8,  9. 

An  exhortation  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  while 
there  is  opportunity ;  for  a  time  is  coming  when  it 
will  be  too  lato  to  seek  to  enter  in,  viz.,  when  the 
master  has  risen  up  and  shut  to  the  door.  Matt.  xxv.  10. 
It  merely  requires  different  punctuation,  and  not  to 
separate  the  sense  where  the  verses  separate.  "  Many, 
I  say,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able  when 
once"  &c. 

Looking  at  it  with  the  context,  and  with  reference  to 
the  history,  the  meaning  evidently  is,  that  Esau's 
petition  was  rejected  by  his  father  Isaac ;  and  that 
Esau  found  no  way  to  change  his  father's  mind, 
although  he  tried  earnestly  to  do  so,  even  with  tears. 


L  17. — "For  ye  know  how  that  afterward, 
rould  have  inherited  the  blessing,  he  was 
for  he  found  no  place  of  repentanco,  though 
it  carefully  with  tears." 
if  Esau  wished  to  repent  in  tho  full  senso 
i,  and  yet  was  not  able  to  do  so.  It  thus  be- 
lrco  of  uneasiness  to  many  a  newly-awakened 
>  doubts  his  acceptance  with  God. 

L  18. — "  For  ye  are  not  come  unto  tho  mount 
be  touched." 

thought  to  contradict  the  historical  relation 
ng  of  the  law  on  Sinai. 

all  be  thankful  if  our  notice  of  these  works  induces  many  of  our  readers  to  make 
fir  own.  The  Author  eschews  the  fable  of  a  royal  road  to  learning ;  but  she  gives  a 
kbour,  which  will  effectually  prevent  any  real  student  frem  ever  wishing  for  such  a  road. 


It  means :  Yo  aro  not  como  to  tho  mount  (Sinai) 
that  could  bo  touched.  In  other  words,  ye  aro  not  come 
to  a  material  mount,  but,  &c. 


Iverance  of  Israel  from  Babylon.  An 
io.  The  Words  written  by  Thomas 
eb,  Jun. ;  the  Music  composed  by 
ulm  Jackson.  London :  Novello. 
kn  Oratorio.  The  Words  selected  from 
bly  Scriptures,  by  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
LD,  M.A. ;  the  Music  composed  by 
IE  B.  Arnold,  Mus.Doc.  London: 
m  and  Lucas. 

ings  attach  themselves  more  perti- 
f  than  a  bad  name  when  once  it  is 
Whether  well  or  ill-deserved  at  the 
ach  subsequent  labour  to  shake  it  off 
o  far  as  correction  of  the  world's  belief 
ned,  as  bad  as  thrown  away.  It  is  thus 
pect  to  the  current  opinion  that  "  the 
ire  an  unmusical  people."    When  that 


remark  first  found  credence,  we  know  not.  It 
certainly  was  not  the  continental  belief  three 
centuries  since,  for  the  English  masters  of  that 
Dcriod  were  held  in  esteem  as  musicians  of  the 
foremost  rank.  And  of  an  English  Protestant 
Ohurch  musician  so  recent  as  Dr.  Blow  (1648 
— 1708),  the  Vatican  librarians  show  a  MS. 
which  they  regard  as  one  of  their  musical 
treasures.  Possibly  the  subsequent  advent  and 
residence  in  England  of  the  great  Saxon  musi- 
cian, Handel,  who  dwarfed  all  by  whose  side 
he  was  measured,  by  inducing  a  foolish  fancy 
that  other  countries,  but  Germany  iu  particular, 
abounded  with  incipient  Handols,  had  much  to 
do  with  giving  rise  to  the  proverb. 

If  this  supposition  (perfectly  original  so  far 
as  we  know)  be  correct,  it  follows  that  we  have 
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paid  dearly  for  tlio  honour  of  fostering  this 

great  and  unapproached  genius.  To  further 
is  reputation,  we  have  scrupled  not  to 
permanently  mortgage  our  own.  But  this  is 
simple  injustice.  We  gave  to  the  world,  as  has 
been  shown,  some  of  Handel's  most  worthy 
predecessors;  we  surely  ought  to  be  able  (or 
explain  the  reason  why  not),  to  enter  the  lists 
with  his  successors.  And,  notwithstanding  the 
common  belief  to  the  contrary,  we  are  certain 
that  our  English  composers  are  thus  able.  In 
the  particular  musical  form  which  Handel 
brought  into  its  well-known  almost  perfect  con- 
dition, the  Oratorio,  we  can  point  to,  alas! 
comparatively  unknown  works  of  English  com- 
posers of  the  past  and  present  generations, 
equal  if  not  superior  in  skill  of  construction  to 
any  contemporary  German  works,  excepting, 
but  merely  from  respect  to  the  popular  verdict, 
the  two  oratorios  of  Mendelssohn.  At  the  head 
of  this  notice  will  be  seen  the  titles  of  two  ex- 
tensive works  of  this  class,  which  are  an  honour 
to  our  country.  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  analyze 
them  with  a  view  to  single  out  their  several 
points  of  beauty ;  but  could  we  persuade  our 
readers  to  accomplish  this  task  for  themselves, 
our  best  wishes  in  the  matter  would  be  abun- 
dantly realized. 

Religion  a  Reality.    By  the  Author  of  "  Old 

reter  Pious."  London :  W.  Macintosh. 
Simple  in  its  aim,  and  admirable  in  its  exe- 
cution, this  little  book  should  be  widely  circu- 
lated. It  would  prove  a  most  suitable  Con- 
firmation gift.  As  a  Sunday-school  prize,  also, 
nothing  could  be  better.  But  it  might  be  a 
monitor  in  every  home.  We  quote  a  few  of  its 
monition 8 : — 

"  Would  we  *  follow  the  Lord  fully,'  we  must  follow 
Him  in  our  daily  life,  adding  to  tho  happiness  of  thoso 
around  us  hy  little  acts  of  love ;  for  it  is  bv  trivial 
deeds  ever  recurring  that  we  may  let  our  4  light  shino 
before  men.'  It  will  not  be  as  bright  as  we  could 
wish,  but  let  it  be  as  bright  as  we  can  make  it.  Let 
a  merry,  playful  word  show  to  the  little  ones  that 
religion  makes  us  happy.  Let  the  bright  morning 
welcome  to  our  beloved  relatives  eliow  that  we  have 
been  catching  an  early  ray  from  tho  beams  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness." 

St.  Paul :  his  Life  and  Ministry,  to  the  end  of 
his  third  Missionary  Journey.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Binney.  London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
Me.  Binney  is  a  massive  writer.  He  does  not 
dilute  the  truth  he  teaches,  but  concentrates  it. 
He  speaks  out,  in  earnest  Saxcn.  the  deep 
feelings  and  convictions  of  a  well-taught  mind, 
and  a  thoroughly  disciplined  heart.  We  thank 
him  sincerely  for  this  fresh  contribution  from 
his  gifted  pni.  Many  have  written  aide  works 
on  the  life  and  character  of  St.  Paul ;  but  now 
we  have  read  it  we  could  ill  spare  Mr.  Binney 's 
graphic  and  forcible  portraiture.  We  hope  ho 
will  speedily  resume  his  subject,  and  complete 
his  work  by  "accompanying  the  Apostle  from 
prison  to  prison,  tracing  the  course  of  hia  last 
labours,  and,  in  the  end,  becoming  the  witnesses 
of  his  martyrdom." 


The  Sepulchre  in  the  Garden ;  or,  The  Buried 
and  Risen  Saviour.  By  the  Rev.  Willluc 
Landels.  London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
Aw  Easter  book  which  we  can  cordially  re- 
commend, but  we  must  add  one  word  of  reser- 
vation. Mr.  Landels  should  write  cautioner 
when  he  writes  controversially.  Dwelling  npa 
*'  The  Mission  and  Equipment  of  the  Disciple*" 
he  makes  one  or  two  statements  which  are.  it 
think,  alike  unwarrantable  and  uncharitable, 
We  regret  these  brief  passages,  because  m 
other  respects  the  work  is  eminently  Evan- 
gelical and  practical,  and  deserves  a  high  sod 
permanent  place  in  our  religious  literature. 

Little  Harry's  Troubles.  By  the  Author  of : 
"  The  Story  of  a  Bee  and  her  Friends.  Edin- 
burgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co. 
A  very  interesting  tale  for  young  people.  It 
is  "  A  Story  of  Gipsy  Life."  The  lessons  aii 
well  drawn  out,  and  we  consider  it  an  admir- 
able book  for  "  The  Home  Library." 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  QnuotL 

Edinburgh  :  Gall  and  Inglis, 
Oh,  for  such  a  book  when  we  were  boji.'  W# 
had  "Robinson  Crusoe/'  it  is  true;  tat  the   . 
engravings  and  the  binding  of  this  efitio* 
seem  almost  to  make  the  book  another  hook.  : 
It  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  not,  a  sine  qua  not,  tint 
every  English   boy   should    read    "Robmaom 
Crusoe."  It  will  ever  be  a  book  amongst  books. 

Homely  Readings  on  Homely  Subjects.    By  the; 

Author  of  "Words  of  Consolation."   London: 

W.  Macintosh. 
Worth  scores  of  tracts.  Tho  right  kind  of 
Christian  literature  for  the  respectable  poor. 
Sure  to  be  read,  and  by  God's  blessing  sure  to 
promote  home  happiness.  We  cannot  expxesj 
our  commendation  too  strongly. 

The    Garden    Oracle    and  Floricultural    Ye_ 
Book  for  18t>6.    Edited  by  Shirley  Hib- 
berd,    F.R.H.S.       London:     Groombridge 
and  Sons. 
We  simply  note  this  publication.     It  is  em- 
phatically "  The  Garden  Oracle."     Every  jeff" 
it  has  its  specialty.     This  year  it  is  brintf 
and  running  over  with  original  information  < 
Ferns  and  their  cultivation. 

Tlie  Youth's  Magazine.     1865 

The  Child's  Chen  Magazine.     18<>5. 

Diamonds  in  the  Diu>t.    By  Charles  Reed, 

F.S.A. 
Talents  nf  Trust.     By  John  TlLLOTSON. 
Clans  Register.     181M>. 
Things  that  are  Lacking.      By  the  Rev.  J.  F. 

Serjeant. 

These  publications  of  the  Sundav  School 
Union  are  all  excellent .  and  will  be  found  in- 
valuable in  our  Sunday  Schools. 


[Many  Notices  unavoidably  postponed.] 
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OLIVEB   WINDHAM. 
A    TALE     OF     THE     GREAT     PLAGUE. 

BT  If&S.  WEBB,  AUTHOR  07   "  KAOMI." 


Chapter  VII. 

t  HY  did  you  look  so  strangely 
at  Miss  Purvis  when  you 
first  met  her,  Dr.  Graves  ?" 
asked  Oliver  Wyndham,  on 
finding  themselves  alone  in 
the  silent  street.  ' 
"May  not  an  old  man  admire  such  beauty 
vd  sweetness,  as  well  as  a  young  man?" 
p&ed  the  doctor,  laughingly.  "At  all 
«ta,  you  need  not  be  jealous  of  me." 
"Jealous! — how  should  I  be  jealous  of 
y  one?  Oh  no,  my  good  friend,  you  quite 
stake  me.  I  only  thought  you.  looked  as 
you  had  seen  Blanche  Purvis  before.  I 
l  sure  you  never  could  have  seen  any  one 
e  her ." 

*  *  There  you  are  mistaken,  Oliver ;  for  I 
T«  wen  one  individual  extremely  like  her. 
was  long  ago— very  long  ago ;  but  the 
*enes8  could  not  be  overlooked."  And  an 
voluntary  sigh  betrayed  the  interest  which 
^  felt  in  the  circumstance. 

"  And  this  resemblance  brings  back  to 
5«u*  memory  the  feelings  and  events  that 
*we  connected  with  that  poor  man  in  St. 
Paul's?"  said  Oliver,  inquiringly. 

"ft  does  so,"  replied  the  doctor.  "It 
recak  a  period  of  much  happiness,  and 
Vtok  anxiety  *nd  sorrow— a  period  when 
1  was  hopelessly  separated  from  the  only 
*°tt»nIe?arloved,  and  that  by  treachery 
**i  falsehood.  Blanche  Purvis  is  in  many 
^pecta— especially  in  her  graceful  form, 
ud  the  classical  contour  of  her  features — 
tkeliTing  image  of  her  whom  I  then  lost. 
Bat  let  a$  now  dismiss  the  subject.    I  hope, 


Oliver,  that  your  life  may  never  be  darkened 
by  such  a  cloud  as  has  overcast  mine ;  but 
if  it  should  please  God  thus  to  try  you,  I 
also  hope  and  trust  that  you  may  be  sup- 
ported by  the  same  humble  faith,  and  the 
same  Divine  strength,  that  has  carried  me 
through  trials  that  would  otherwise  have 
crushed  me." 

So  saying,  he  walked  rapidly  on;  and 
Oliver  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
with  him.  They  proceeded  almost  in  silence 
to  Dr.  Graves's  dwelling,  where  Oliver  was 
furnished  with  the  requisite  medicines,  and 
then  he  retraced  his  steps  towards  the 
lodging  of  Mr.  Purvis. 

He  was  passing  rather  slowly  along  one 
dimly-lighted  and  narrow  street,  into  which 
the  moonbeams  only  entered  faintly.  He 
was  weary  with  walking,  and  with  all  the 
excitement  that  he  had  undergone ;  and  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  many  thoughts 
and  conjectures.  Suddenly  the  silence  was 
broken  by  the  rumbling  sound  of  approach- 
ing wheels,  and  the  sharp  ringing  of  the 
ominous  bell.  Oliver  looked  up,  and  he  saw 
the  gloomy  and  ponderous  dead-cart  coming 
towards  him  ;  and  then  he  also  heard  the 
deep,  solemn  cry,  "firing  out  your  dead/99 

At  the  summons  several  doors  were  opened, 
and  corpses  in  various  coverings — but  all 
uncoffined — were  brought  out,  and  placed 
in  the  cart;  and  Oliver's  ears  and  heart 
were  wrung  by  the  cries  and  piteous  la-* 
mentations  that  issued  from  the  dwellings, 
in  many  of  which  there  were  other  victims 
who  would  help  to  fill  the  dead-cart  when 
next  it  camo  its  nightly  rounds. 
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But  all  who  then  heard  those  sounds  of 
grief  were  not  alike  affected  by  pity.  There 
was  a  large  tavern  in  that  street,  in  which 
Oliver  and  Dr.  Graves  had  notioed  lights, 
and  had  heard  songs  and  laughter  as  they 
passed  it  together.  The  great  hearse  now 
stopped  at  a  house  opposite  to  the  tavern ; 
and  again  the  dread  summons  was  uttered, 
and  again  it  was  responded  to  in  a  wild  cry 
from  an  upper  window. 

"  Here  are  three  dead ! — all — all  I  loved ! 
and  I  shall  quickly  follow !" 

Then  the  window  was  closed;  and  the 
watchman  at  the  door  admitted  the  buriers, 
who  eoon  came  forth,  bearing  three  dead 
children  wrapped  in  sheets,  and  followed  by 
the  distracted  mother. 

As  each  little  corpse  was  cast  into  the 
already  well-filled  cart,  fresh  shrieks  broke 
forth  from  the  unhappy  woman ;  and  when 
the  last  infant  was  added  to  the  heap,  she 
burst  from  those  who  held  her,  and  tried  to 
climb  into  the  hearse,  for  which  indeed  she 
almost  looked  a  fitting  passenger.  But  the 
attendants  dragged  her  back,  and  forced  her 
into  the  desolate  house;  and  the  watchman 
locked  the  door,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  to  the 
driver  of  the  cart, 

"You  may  stop  here  to-morrow  night. 
She  will  scream  herself  to  death  in  an  hour 
or  two ;  and  it  is  plain  enough  that  she  has 
got  the  distemper  already." 

Oliver  would  have  given  her  aid  had  it 
been  possible ;  but  he  knew  that  it  was  too 
late ;  and  the  continued  shrieks  that  rang 
through  the  house,  told  of  anguish  that 
must  Boon  terminate  in  death.  He  turned 
away  with  a  heavy  heart ;  but  what  was  his 
disgust  when  he  saw  the  window  of  the 
tavern  thrown  open,  and  the  heads  of 
several  wild  revellers  appear,  flushed  with 
wine,  and  expressing  rude  mirth  and  ex- 
cess. 

Nor  was  this  all:  loud  voices  called  to  the 
bereaved  mourner  opposite,  and  bade  her 
eease  her  cries,  and  go  after  her  dead  children 
to  the  quiet  and  peaceful  pit  in  Aldgate,  and 
not  disturb  those  who  were  refreshing  them- 
selves, and  fortifying  their  constitutions  at  a 
tspectable  tavern.  Oliver  thought  that  one 
of  these  voices  was  familiar  to  him,  and  he 


looked  up ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  caught ti 
eye  of  G-uy  Egmont. 

"  Egmont ! "  he  exclaimed,  almost  in?< 
luntarily,  "  do  I  see  you  here  ?" 

"And  why  not?"  retorted  the  your 
man.  "Why  should  not  I  try  to  cheer  n 
depressed  spirits,  and  strengthen  myae 
against  infection,  by  spending  a  pleasai 
hour  among  my  friends.  Come  up  and  jo£ 
us,  Wyndham.  We  will  admit  you,  era 
though  you  have  been  into  the  pestilentii 
atmosphere  of  St.  Paul's.  We  have  pre 
ventives,  and  cures  too,  on  the  table  tin 
will  enablo  us  to  defy  the  plague  to-night!' 

"  I  am  bound  on  an  errand  that  admits  a 
no  delay,"  replied  Oliver.  ""I  am  earrjnq 
medicine  from  Dr.  Qraves  to  the  potuatd 
whom  I  told  you.  Leave  this  place,  Chft 
and  come  and  walk  with  me.  The  Mil 
night  air  will  do  you  more  good  than  fti 
fumes  of  that  heated  room.  I  thought  job 
had  gone  home  to  rest." 

"And  so  I  did— but  I  could  not  rait" 
said  Egmont,  as  he  came  out  of  the  ttTBB, 
and  took  Oliver's  arm  to  steady  his  step; 
for  the  sudden  change  of  temperature  mA 
his  head  feel  rather  giddy.  "I  could  Mi 
rest,"  he  continued,  "because  the  image  * 
poor  Clara  haunted  me ;  and  at  last  I  begu 
to  fancy  I  had  got  the  plague  myself;  so I 
started  out  to  get  a  bottle  of  good  sack;  a* 
now  I  feel  well — quite  well.  Do  not  I  loot 
so?"  he  added,  rather  anxiously;  and  k 
drew  Oliver  towards  a  lamp,  and  turned  hi 
face  to  him. 

"I  trust  you  are  well,"  replied  Olrnr 
"  but  if  you  fear  the  pestilence,  you  had  fr 
better  keep  within  your  own  door,  and  W 
venture  into  taverns,  or  any  places  of  puM* 
resort.  Go  home,  Guy ;  and  I  will  call  a 
you  to-morrow,  and  give  you  all  the  dine 
tions  that  I  have  received  from  Dr.  Grav* 
See,  we  are  approaching  the  house  wher 
my  patient  lives.  I  must  wish  you  good 
night." 

"I  cannot  go  home  alone,  Wyndham; 
will  wait  outside  for  you." 

"  I  shall  not  leave  this  house  until  men 
ing,"  said  Oliver.  "I  have  pramied  1 
watch  here  through  the  night." 

"  Then  let  me  go  in  with  you,  and  remai 
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below  while  yon  keep  your  watch  up-stairs. 
That  wine  has  made  me  feel  dizzy — I  dare 
not  go  on  alone.  The  porter  will  let  me  go 
in  with  yon." 

Oliver  saw  that  Guy  spoke  truly ;  and  he 
feared  that  if  he  attempted  to  proceed  un- 
upported,  he  might  Ml,  and  lie  all  night 
on  the  cold,  damp  pavement.  So  he  com- 
plied with  his  request,  and  took  him  into 
the  house.  He  called  Mrs.  Bounds,  hut  he 
receiyed  no  reply;  for  the  landlady  had 
nsconsed  herself  in  her  own  chamber  on 
flie  ground  floor,  and  had  locked  and  bolted 
her  door,  and  had  fully  made  up  her  mind  not 
to  come  forth,  or  hold  any  intercourse  with 
my  one  who  came  from  the  infected  room. 

Bo  Oliver  showed  his  friend  into  a  sitting- 
worn  near  the  entrance,  and  left  him  to  get 
vhstrepose  he  could  there,  while  he  hastened 
ip  to  Mr.  Purvis's  apartment. 

It  was  a  relief  to  him,  and  yet  a  dis- 
appointment, not  to  find  Blanche  by  her 
Other's  bedside— for  he  was  glad  that  she 
ihould  be  resting  after  her  recent  exertions ; 
and  yet  the  whole  aspect  of  the  chamber  was 
dunged,  and  he  reproached  himself  for  feel- 
ing that  her  absence  had  power  to  lessen  his 
interest  in  the  patient,  whoee  case  he  thought 
aid  so  entirely  absorbed  his  attention. 

From  Elsie  he  learned  that  Mr.  Purvis 
hid  scarcely  moved  since  he  had  left  the 
house;  and  this,  he  hoped,  was  a  very 
fimrarable  symptom.  He  took  up  his  posi- 
tion where  he  could  watch  the  patient ;  and 
he  began  to  meditate  on  all  the  events  of  the 
hat  few  hours,  which  had  been  so  singularly 
interesting,  and  yet  so  painful  and  so  sad. 
Both  his  mind  and  his  body  were  very 
▼eery,  far  he  had  not  yet  entirely  recovered 
hk  strength,  and  his  feelings  had  been 
tangly  wrought  upon. 

At  length  fatigue,  and  the  perfect  stillness 
tfthe  room,  overpowered  him,  and  he  slept. 
But  it  was  only  to  see  again,  in  wild  and 
exaggerated  dreams,  all  that  he  had  re- 
tfc&tly  witnessed;  and  to  hear  again  in 
■fcucy  the  sounds  of  pain  and  grief  that  had 
**ng  so  fearfully  on  his  bodily  ears.  In  ail 
**e  incoherent  visions  of  the  night  one  form 
**»  ever  visible.  It  came  as  that  of  an 
^gel  of  meroy,  into  the  midst  of  every  scene 


of  death  and  woe,  to  speak  of  peace  and 
hope,  and  to  minister  relief.  That  form  was 
the  one  bright  image  where  all  else  was 
dark — that  voice  the  one  sweet  sound  in  the 
midst  of  agony  and  strife.  And  Oliver  was 
content  to  endure  the  gloom  and  the  horror 
that  seemed  to  surround  him,  for  the  sake 
of  that  one  gracious  exception. 

Suddenly  he  awoke,  and  that  very  form 
was  standing  near  him,  and  those  gentle 
eyes,  which  had  shone  in  his  dream  like 
stars,  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  a  sweet, 
happy  smile  lighted  up  the  features  of  the 
maiden. 

"lam  glad  that  you,  too,  have  had  some 
rest,"  said  Blanche.  "My  father  sleeps 
still.     Surely  he  will  awake  cured ! " 

"I  trust  all  danger  is  past,"  replied 
Oliver,  rising  from  his  seat  with  a  slightly 
bewildered  air,  as  the  reality  of  his  situation, 
and  of  his  self-imposed  and  neglected  duties, 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  and  he 
became  conscious  that  he  had  not  watched 
as  vigilantly  as  he  had  intended  to  do. 
"Where  is  Elsie?"  he  continued,  looking 
around  the  room,  and  missing  the  nurse. 

"  I  sent  her  to  lie  down  while  I  took  her 
place,  about  an  hour  ago,"  replied  Blanche. 
"I  have  been  watching  my  dear  father's 
deep  and  quiet  sleep,  and  your  more  troubled 
slumbers.  The  changes  of  your  countenance 
were  very  rapid  and  very  marked.  What 
were  you  dreaming  about? " 

"  I  could  hardly  tell  you  of  all  my  dreams, 
they  have  been  so  dreadful." 

"  But  they  were  not  all  dreadful,  surely," 
said  Blanche,  smiling  archly.  "  Such  a  look 
of  pleasure  came  over  your  face  just  before 
you  awoke,  that  I  am  sure  you  must  have 
seen  in  your  imagination  some  one  whom 
you  love.  Perhaps  your  mother,  or  your 
favourite  sister." 

"  I  have  neither  mother  nor  sister,"  re- 
plied Oliver;  and  a  sudden  sadness  came 
over  his  expressive  features.  "  I  have  few 
to  love— for  very  few  love  me." 

And  the  shy  and  sensitive  Oliver  Wynd- 
ham  actually  blushed  like  a  young  girl  as 
he  thought  whose  image  it  was  that  had 
made  him  smile  in  his  sleep.  He  turned 
away  quickly,  and  Blanche  thought  that  she 
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had  unwittingly  offended  him;  and  this 
grieved  her  gentle  spirit,  and  imparted  a 
reserve  to  her  manner  which  was  not  natural 
to  her. 

Oliver  approached  the  bed  on  which  the 
patient  lay,  and  he  looked  earnestly  at  his 
calm,  still  features,  and  then  ho  softly  took 
his  hand  and  felt  his  pulse. 

"  I  wish  Dr.  Gravos  were  here,"  ho  said. 
"  Your  father  has  slept  many  hours  now, 
and  yet  I  dare  not  wake  him." 

"  Is  there  danger  in  this  long  sleep  ?  Is 
it  not  the  very  thing  we  desired  ?  "  exclaimed 
Blanche,  with  a  look  of  sudden  and  deep 
anxiety.  "Qh,  Mr.  Wyndham,  let  us 
send  for  Dr.  Graves — the  watchman  will 
go ;  I  will  run  and  give  him  orders  to  do 
so." 

And  with  all  the  quickness  of  her  im- 
pulsive nature,  she  darted  from  the  room, 
and  ran  down  stairs  to  summon  the  watch- 
man. Day  had  now  begun  to  dawn,  and  a 
faint  light  pervaded  the  rooms  and  passages. 
Blanche  hurried  towards  the  entrance ;  and, 
as  she  did  so,  she  necessarily  passed  the 
door  of  the  sitting-room  in  which  Oliver  had 
left  Guy  Egmont.  Ho  had  not  closed  that 
door,  and  Egmont  had  sunk  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  fallen  into  a  deep  and  heavy 
sleep — the  sleep  of  intemperance,  which  was 
followed  by  the  stupor  of  disease.  The 
poison  of  the  dire  pestilence  had  entered  his 
mortal  frame,  and  all  the  stimulants  that  ho 
had  swallowed  to  ensure  his  safety  had  only 
aggravated  tho  disorder,  and  fixed  it  in  the 
brain. 

Thero  he  lay,  in  the  very  attitude  into 
which  he  had  fallen  —  and  as  Blanche 
glanced  into  the  room,  she  was  startled  by 
the  sight  of  his  prostrate  form. 

Blanche  Purvis  was  very  brave.  She 
could  meet  danger  or  endure  suffering  with 
uncommon  fortitude;  but  she  was  also  highly 
imaginative,  and  partook  a  little  of  the 
temperament  of  the  natives  of  the  sunny 
East,  among  whom  she  had  been  brought 
up.  In  the  dim  twilight  the  recumbent 
figure  had  a  very  strange  aspect,  and  the 
upturned  features  looked  sharp  and  livid, 
and  almost  unearthly.  Can  we  wonder  that 
she  turned  and  fled  back  without  reaching 


the  entrance  door,  or  calling  the  attendant 
porter  ? 

Her  countenance,  as  she  re-entered  her 
father's  chamber,  was  expressive  of  terror; 
and  Oliver  hastened  towards  her. 

"What  has  happened?"  he  inquired 
eagerly.  "I  fear  you  have  seen  some  of 
those  sights  which,  alas  !  are  now  so  common 
in  tho  streets.  I  ought  not  to  have  allowed 
you  to  go  down." 

"Not  in  the  street — in  this  very  house!" 
she  replied.  "  There  is  an  awful  form  in 
the  room  below ! " 

'  *  What  can  you  moan  ? ' '  exclaimed  Oliver. 
Then  recollecting  himself,  he  continued 
hurriedly,  "It  is  my  friend,  Guy  Egmont 
I  had  forgotten  that  I  had  left  him  there." 

"  Go  down  then  and  look  at  him.  I  fetr 
that  he  is  ill,  Mr.  Wyndham,"  said  Blanche 
with  much  more  composure.  "  I  will  go 
down  with  you,  and  send  off  tho  watchman 
at  once." 

"You  had  better  remain  here,  ICtf 
Purvis,"  said  Oliver. 

"  No,  I  will  go  and  do  my  errand  now" 
she  replied,  smiling  faintly.  "I  am  not 
afraid  to  go  with  you." 

Oliver  could  not  gainsay  this ;  so  he  led 
tho  way  downstairs,  followed  by  the  eager 
girl.  Ho  reached  tho  door  of  the  lower 
room,  and,  as  he  looked  in,  the  dreadful 
truth  instantly  forced  itself  upon  his  mind. 

"Desire  the  watchman  to  lose  no  time; 
Miss  Purvis,"  ho  said  hurriedly ;  "  and  then 
return  to  your  father." 

He  entered  the  room,  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him.  Blanche  obeyed  him  in  des- 
patching the  watchman,  but  not  in  going 
back  to  her  fathor.  She  felt  irresistibly 
impelled  to  follow  him  into  the  apartment, 
and  to  look  again — under  the  protection  of 
his  presence — upon  the  apparition  that  had 
so  greatly  alarmed  her. 

The  door  gave  way  noiselessly  to  her 
hand,  and  sho  stood  to  look  on  the  scene 
before  her.  The  first  rays  of  the  morning 
light  shone  into  the  room,  and  fell  faintly  on 
the  pale  and  rigid  features  of  what  Blanche 
now  saw  to  be  a  corpse.  On  the  ground, 
beside  the  lifeless  body  of  hifl  friend,  OUrer 
Wyndham  knelt.     He  had  taken  one  of  the 
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wIb  in  his,  and  the  deathly  coldness  had 
iown  him  that  all  human  aid  was  vain ; 
id  the  grief  and  agony  depictod  on  his 
untenance  were  terriblo  to  Blanche,  for 
ey  told  of  something  worse  than  sorrow — 
ej  told  of  horror  and  remorse. 
Gtoy  Egmont — the  strong,  the  active,  the 
;hly-gifted  Ghiy  Egmont — was  dead.  He 
1  passed  from  the  heavy  sleep  of  intoxi- 
ion  to  the  fatal  stupor  of  disease;  and 
m  stupor  to  death.  His  wild,  reckless, 
i  infidel  spirit  had  passed  away  in  utter 
jonsciousness,  without  one  cry  for  mercy ; 
I  Oliver  Wyndham  shuddered  as  he  re- 
led  his  past  life,  and  his  state  of  mind 
ring  his  last  hours  on  earth. 
'He  is  gone,"  ho  murmured — "  gone  to 
•  awful  and  unknown  state,  with  all  his 
s  upon  his  head !     And  I  am  spared — I, 

0  was  his  associate  in  sin  and  unbelief, 
Iwho  have  ventured  into  such  perilous 
itact  with  the  disease  that  he  so  feared 

1  shunned!  0  Lord!"  he  continued, 
sing  and  clasping  his  hands  convulsively 
pther ;  and  lifting  up  his  dark  expressive 
m,  glistening  with  emotion — "0  Lord! 
iy  hast  Thou  spared  my  life  ?" 

ITien  he  bowed  his  head,  and  pressed  his 
ads  to  his  brow,  and  his  whole  frame 
x>k  with  the  mental  conflict. 
A.  gentle  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder, 
da  low  sweet  voice  responded  to  his  eager 
jiiiry, 

"God  has  graciously  spared  you,  Mr. 
yndham,  that  you  may  serve  Him,  and 
Mnote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  His 
otures." 

Mirer  looked  up  with  such  an  expression 
yearning  anxiety — and  yet  almost  of 
Jpair— that  it  went  to  the  young  girl's 
art,  and  awoke  a  sentiment  of  deep  in- 
ert and  pity.  Had  she  been  accustomed 
the  conventionalities  of  English  life,  or 
i  she  thought  of  herself,  or  of  mere 
pearances,  she  would  not  have  entered 
it  room,  or  have  ventured  to  intrude  on 
ifer  Wyndham's  grief.  But  Blanche  was 
rery  uncommon  character.  Beneath  the 
tile  grace  of  her  general  demeanor,  there 
*lt  a  strength  and  determination  that  led 
r  to  forget  all  minor  or  selfish  considera- 


tions where  any  important  object  was  to  be 
attained.  She  saw  that  Oliver  was  wretched 
— she  felt  that  she  could  say  words  of 
comfort  to  him — and  she  thought  of  nothing 
else.  Her  own  faith  was  very  strong,  her 
own  hope  was  a  fervent  and  influential 
sentiment,  and  she  desired  to  impart  those 
blessed  feelings  to  all  whom  it  might  be  in 
her  power  to  influence.  Therefore  it  was 
that  she  approached  Oliver,  and  replied  so 
promptly  to  his  agonized  appeal. 

Her  words  fell  like  dew  upon  a  thirsty 
land,  and  they  stilled  the  tumult  in  Oliver's 
distressed  spirit.  Still  his  habitual  disposi- 
tion to  reject  all  ideas  of  his  own  personal 
value  in  the  estimation  of  others,  prevented 
his  accepting  Blanche's  reply  in  its  full 
meaning. 

"  I  may  indeed  devote  my  life  to  the 
service  of  Ood,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  as  he 
rose  and  stood  beside  Blanche,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  sadly  on  the  dead  face  before  him.  "  I 
may  spend  my  days  in  works  of  charity,  and 
brave  death,  as  I  have  done  lately,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  the  lives  of  my  fellow- 
creatures.  I  may  work  and  labour  on  by" 
day  and  by  night,  and  try  to  believe  that  I 
am  thus  atoning  for  the  sins  and  follies  of 
my  past  life.  But  I  can  never  hope  to  make 
others  happy,  or  to  enjoy  happiness  myself. 
A  bar  has  been  laid  upon  me,  and  I  cannot 
shake  it  off." 

"  Oh,  do  nqt  say  so ! "  exclaimed  Blanche 
quickly ;  and  then  she  blushed  at  her  own 
earnestness,  and  at  the  pleased  expression 
in  Oliver's  dark  eyes  as  he  fixed  them  upon 
her  face. 

Ere  he  could  reply,  their  attention  was 
drawn  from  each  other,  and  from  the  sad 
spectacle  before  them,  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Purvis  at  the  door  of  the  room. 
He  had  awoke,  and  found  himself  alone; 
and  in  a  state  of  partial  unconsciousness, 
he  had  arisen,  thrown  his  capacious  velvet 
robe  around  him,  and  descended  the  stairs 
with  tottering  and  uncertain  steps  in  search 
of  his  daughter.  He  now  stood  in  the 
doorway,  gazing  with  strange  and  wondering 
eyes  from  Blanche  to  Oliver,  and  from  Oliver 
to  the  dead  body  of  Guy  Egmont. 

"Blanche ! "  he  exclaimed  in  a  feeble  and 
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terrified  voice,  as  his  daughter  sprang  to 
him,  and  threw  her  arm  around  him  to  draw 
him  away — "Blanche,  why  have  you  left 
me  ?  and  who  are  these  ?  "  And  he  pointed 
at  the  corpse  and  at  Oliver. 

"  Come  away,  dear  father,"  said  Blanche. 
"  It  is  cold  here.     Come  hack  to  your  bed." 

"  But  who  is  it  that  sloops  there  on  the 
ground  ?  Is  he  dead — dead  of  the  plague — 
dead  because  he  has  entered  this  infected 
house  ?  Then  I  have  killed  him ;  and  I 
shall  kill  you  too,  my  child.  Leave  mo, 
Blanche — leave  me  while  yet  you  are  safe !  " 
and  he  strove  to  disengage  himself  from  her 
arms. 

"Help  me,  Mr.  Wyndham!"  cried  the 
distressed  and  agitated  girl.  "  He  does  not 
know  what  he  says." 

"Yes — yes;  I  know  that  death  is  all 
around  us,  and  that  all  must  die.  But  I 
know,  too,  that  Thou,  0  God,  wilt  keep  him 
in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee, 
because  he  trusteth  in  Thee  ;  and  I  have  peace 
— perfect  peace.  Come,  my  child,  I  will  go 
back  to  my  bed  and  die.  This  good  man 
will  tike  care  of  you  when  I  am  gone." 

He  turned  to  leave  the  room,  supported 
by  Blanche  and  Oliver,  who  made  no  reply 
to  his  last  observation. 

In  the  passage  they  encountered  Martha 
Bounds,  who  had  been  disturbed  by  the  stir 
and  the  voices  in  the  house,  and  suspected 
that  robbers  had  entered,  as*  was  but  too 
common  an  occurrence  in  those  days  of 
terror  and  disorder.  Cautiously  she  was 
approaching,  when  sho  beheld  the  almost 
ghastly  face  and  tall  draped  form  of  her 
lodger.  Ho  seemed  to  her  as  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  dreadod  pestilence  —  whether 
alive  or  dead  she  did  not  know;  and  with 
a  scream  of  terror,  she  fled  back  to  her 
kitchen,  and  locked  the  door  after  her. 


Chapteb  VIII. 

"Did  you  say  'Wyndham'?  Is  that  the 
name  of  this  good  young  man,  Blanche?" 
said  Mr.  Purvis,  as  he  sank  upon  his  couch, 
and  looked  inquiringly  at  Oliver. 

"Yes,  father;  this  is  Mr.  Wyndham  who 
brought  medicine  from  Dr.  Graves,  and  who 


kindly  sat  up  with  you  all  the  night  lridb 
I  rested." 

"  He  is  very  good,"  said  the  invalid.  WI 
knew  the  name  of  Wyndham  very  well  onot 
— long,  very  long  ago — I  do  not  remember 
where."  Then  after  a  pause  he  continued, 
in  a  rambling  manner,  "He  was  a  bad 
man,  I  think,  who  bore  that  name.  Whs 
was  he,  Blanche?  Never  mind,  I  am  very 
weary  and  very  cold :  let  me  sleep." 

The  patient  was  indeed  sadly  chilled;  and 
he  shivered  fearfully.  Blanche  and  Olmr 
covered  him  with  blankets ;  and  while  tho 
young  girl  knelt  by  him,  and  chafed  his  odd 
hands,  her  companion  once  more  descends! 
the  stairs  to  seek  the  porter  and  deapstoh 
him  for  Dr.  Graves. 

On  his  arrival,  Dr.  Graves  found  his  petal 
very  weak  in  body,  and  very  wandering  it 
mind;  and  he  declared  that  his  recover/ 
would,  humanly  speaking,  depend  upon  fts 
nourishment  that  he  could  be  induced  to 
take.  This  department  Elsie  took  upon  haf*' 
self;  for  Mrs.  Bounds  still  refused  to  render 
any  aid  in  the  sick-room,  and  very  grad§> 
ingly  allowed  the  nurse  access  to  her  hitches. 
Nothing  but  the  awe  in  which  she  held  Dr. 
Graves,  strengthened  by  the  promisei  of 
Blanche  that  she  should  be  well  rewarded, 
induced  her  to  allow  her  lodgers  to  remaa 
under  her  roof.  She  would  willingly  hirt 
despatched  them  to  the  pest-house ;  but  that 
she  feared  she  might  lose  all  her  expeotai 
profits.  ' '  The  plague  had  entered  her  hoon 
— for  that  there  was  no  remedy — and  so  ft 
might  as  well  run  its  course.  Perehaaot 
Mr.  Purvis  would  die,  and  then  his  daughter 
would  either  follow  him  to  the  dead-pit,  or 
be  too  much  distracted  by  grief  to  take  mni' 
heed  to  her  property ;  and  then  she,  Martha 
Bounds,  would  have  a  rich  harvest." 

The  intelligence,  which  was  conveyed  to 
her  by  Elsie,  that  a  dead  man  lay  in  hot 
ground-floor  sitting-room,  was  very  appalHsf 
to  her  at  first.  But  by-and-by  she  begt* 
to  hope  that  he  had  not  died  of  the  pefltV 
lence ;  and  then  she  went  to  the  door,  tai 
looked  in ;  and  then,  as  she  saw  no  plag*0" 
spots  on  his  face  and  hands,  she  approach*! 
him.  A  gold  chain  was  visible  round  til 
neck ;  and  her  eyes  sparkled  greedily  at  the 
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Should  ahe  take  it  from  the  unoon- 
iy?  Should  she  venture  on  such 
act  with  what  might  possibly  be  a 
the  dread  disease?"     She  paused 

and  as  she  did  so,  she  saw  a  dia- 
?  sparking  on  the  cold,  dead  hand. 
©  much  for  her  honesty ;  and  too 
n  for  her  fears.  Hastily  she  drew 
ig,  and  then  snatched  at  the  chain. 
iy,  and  remained  in  her  hand,  with 
uapended  to  it,  but  as  she  drew  it 

collar  of  the  dead  man's  tunic 
nd  Martha  Bounds  saw  the  fatal 
1  his  neck. 

suppressed  cry  of  terror,  she  flung 
3d  treasures  on  the  ground,  and 

the  room,  where  they  lay  un« 
ttil  the  dead-cart  came  its  nightly 
When  the  bonders  came  in  for  the 
tay  Egmont,  their  keen,  searching 
rned  the  jewels,  and  their  daring 
ured  them.  All  that  remained  to 
ounds  was  the  conviction  that  she 
ht  the  plague.  Hurriedly  she 
ie  porter,  and  sent  him  to  the 
hemist  for  a  variety  of  specifics. 

>  lost  not  a  minute  in  employing ; 
he  next  time  Elsie  Orowther  re- 

the  kitchen,  she  found  it  filled 
dy  aromatic  smoke,  while  Martha 
ring  her  hands  and  face  with 
nd  preparing  a  dose  of  the  "  Royal 
rainst  all  kinds  of  infection." 
anent  she  saw  Elsie,  she  broke  out 
g  invectives  against  the  dead  man, 
se  who  had  dared  to  bring  him  into 
)  to  die ;  as  if  one  plague-patient 
enough  for  any  honest  woman  to 
mder  her  roof."  To  which  Elsie 
plied, 

,  Mrs.  Bounds,  if  you  escape  the 
now — as  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
leed  not  fear  to  come  and  help  that 
ig  lady  upstairs.  She  looks  sadly 
ay ;  and  her  father  is  very  restless, 
wandering.    I  fear  the  doctor  has 

>  of  his  life  being  spared ;  or,  at  all 
his  reason  being  fully  restored." 

t  look  to  myself  first,"  replied  Mrs. 
and  she  swallowed  her  sovereign 
'If  I  escape  this  time,  I  will  see 


about  assisting  Miss  Purvis.  She  has  been 
liberal  in  her  promises.  I  believe  she  would 
give  all  she  possesses  to  save  that  old  man's 
life;  but  in  truth  he  looked  more  like  a 
ghost  than  a  living  man  when  I  saw  him  go 
upstairs." 

"  Miss  Purvis  does  indeed  seem  devoted 
to  her  father,"  said  Elsie.  "If  you  are 
attentive  to  his  comforts,  you  need  not  fear 
being  well  paid  for  your  trouble — if  that  is 
what  you  look  to— for  your  lodgers  are  as 
rich  as  they  are  good." 

So  saying,  Elsie  left  the  kitchen;  and 
Martha  Bounds  muttered  to  herself,  "That 
is  well;  I  care  more  for  their  riches  than 
their  goodness.  I  have  no  doubt  that  old 
nurse  will  make  a  good  thing  of  this  attend* 
ance,  for  all  she  talks  so  scornfully  of  being 
paid.  I  wish  I  could  get  over  my  fears,  and 
take  to  nursing.  It  must  be  a  profitable 
calling  in  these  days." 

And  she  replenished  the  charcoal  in  her 
braziers,  strewed  upon  it  a  fresh  supply  of 
rosin  and  brimstone  and  sweet  herbs,  and 
then  sat  down  to  lament  the  loss  of  Egmont's 
chain  and  ring,  which  yet  she  had  not  had 
the  courage  to  return  and  secure. 

We  will  leave  her  to  these  very  unprofit- 
able reflections,  and  return  to  the  more  in* 
teresting  personages  of  our  story. 

Mr.  Purvis  recovered  from  the  plague,  but 
it  was  very  slowly.  The  chill  which  he  took 
when  he  left  his  room  so  slightly  clad,  very 
nearly  proved  fatal.  And  though  the  skill 
of  Dr.  Graves,  and  the  devoted  attention  of 
Blanche — assisted  constantly  by  Elsie,  and 
very  frequently  by  Oliver  Wyndham— were 
instrumental  in  saving  his  life,  he  yet  con- 
tinued very  feeble,  and  it  was  painfully  evi- 
dent that  his  mind  had  received  a  severe 
shock,  from  which  Dr.  Graves  doubted 
whether  it  would  ever  fully  recover. 

Blanche  had  no  idea  that  such  a  calamity 
was  at  all  to  be  apprehended.  She  spoke  of 
her  father's  great  weakness,  and  of  his  fre- 
quent wanderings,  as  merely  the  remains  of 
the  disease,  which  time  and  change  of  air 
would,  by-and-by,  entirely  remove.  And 
her  joy  and  gratitude  for  his  preservation, 
and  the  hope  of  his  restoration  to  health, 
were  so  earnest  and  so  touching,  that  neither 
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Dr.  Graves  or  Oliver  Wyndham  had  courage 
to  damp  her  spirits  by  uttering  a  doubt 
as  to  the  perfect  recovery  of  the  beloved 
patient. 

Every  day  Oliver  found  himself  in  the 
room  of  the  convalescent;  and  every  day 
his  admiration  of  Blanche  was  increased  by 
the  sight  of  her  gentle,  graceful  manner, 
and  her  unaffected  beauty ;  and  not  less  by 
listening  to  the  natural  expression  of  her 
pious  gratitude  for  the  past,  and  her  firm 
faith  for  the  future.  Such  a  mind  as  hers 
he  had  never  come  in  contact  with  since  he 
lost  his  mother;  and  sometimes  —  while 
Blanche  was  very  earnestly  conversing  with 
him,  and  trying,  by  her  simple  and  Scrip- 
tural arguments,  to  arouse  in  him  a  faith 
and  hope  like  her  own — the  image  of  that 
much-loved  and  regretted  mother  would  rise 
up  before  him,  and  he  could  almost  fancy 
himself  again  a  child,  and  again  listening  to 
her  holy  instructions. 

Once  he  told  Blanche  of  this  strange  fancy ; 
and  she  smiled  sweetly,  and  said, 

11 1  shall  take  advantage  of  this  imagina- 
tion of  yours,  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  speak  as 
freely  to  you  of  all  the  defects  of  your  creed 
as  I  think  your  mother  would  do  if  she  were 
here.    Will  you  allow  me  to  do  so  ?" 

11  Oh,  so.  thankfully!"  exclaimed  Oliver, 
and  his  looks  showed  that  he  meant  what  he 
said. 

From  that  time  a  very  pleasant  kind  of 
intimacy  was  established,  between  the  young 
people,  which  became  a  matter  of  course  to 
Mr.  Purvis,  and  awakened  no  new  ideas  in 
his  wandering  mind ;  but  which  Dr.  Graves 
observed  with  daily  increasing  satisfaction, 
though  he  wisely  made  no  remark  to  his 
young  friend  on  the  subject.  Had  he  done 
so,  Oliver  would  stoutly  have  disclaimed 
all  thoughts  of  Blanche  Purvis  except  as  a 
kind  friend  and  adviser,  to  whom  he  looked 
up  as  to  one  of  a  superior  order  of  beings, 
but  whom  he  could  never  dare  to  love,  or 
seek  to  win.  And  Blanche  also,  if  similarly 
questioned,  would  have  declared  in  all  sin- 
cerity, that  she  felt  a  great  interest  in  Oliver 
Wyndham  as  a  friend  and  benefactor  to  her 
father  and  herself,  and  also  as  a  highly- 
gifted  and  most  amiable  man,  whose  talents 


had  not  been  rightly  directed,  and 
mind  was  rendered  gloomy  and  unset 
the  want  of  a  simple  and  confiding  : 
the  Revelation  and  the  promises  of  Go 
she  had  never  yet  even  suspected  tl 
deeper  interest  had  found  a  place 
heart,  which  she  believed  to  be  who 
exclusively  devoted  to  her  father. 

So  the  days  went  on,  and  half  the  ap 
month  of  seclusion  in  the  infected  hoi 
passed  away ;  every  evening  Oliver  < 
from  his  rounds,  and  brought  a  repor 
gradual  decrease  of  mortality  in  tl 
But  as  yet  no  improvement  in  the  ai 
the  streets  had  taken  place.  The 
still  empty  and  desolate;  and  gw 
growing  in  many  of  what  had  bee 
thoroughfares.  None  of  those  who  I 
horn,  the  pestilence  had  yet  ventt 
return :  no  trade  was  yet  carried  on 
deserted  shops  and  warehouses;  no 
amusements  were  resumed;  no  ^ 
rolled  through  the  streets  except  th< 
dead- cart !  But,  as  we  have  already  ot 
the  comparative  decrease  in  the  nur 
deaths  had  inspired  the  remaining  i 
ants  of  London  with  a  foolhardy  con 
and  a  disregard  of  proper  precautioi 
had  caused  the  waning  disease  again  t 
out  in  numerous  fresh  cases. 

Mr.  Purvis  listened  to  all  that 
related  of  the  state  of  the  city  witl 
apparent  interest ;  and  sometimes  h< 
remarks  that  seemed  to  betoken 
intelligence.  But  then  again  his  mine 
wander,  and  he  would  reply  so  inoob 
as  to  distress  and  even  alarm  his  da 
She  could  not,  as  time  passed  on, 
from  herself  that  her  father's  powers  o 
which  had  been  so  great  and  so  rema 
did  not  return  with  his  bodily,  strengt 
at  length  a  sad  foreboding  took  pot 
of  her  spirit.  After  a  time,  she  found  < 
to  tell  her  fears  to  Oliver,  and  to  < 
and  listen  to  his  sad  confirmation  oi 
He  could  not  deny  that  those  fears  w< 
founded ;  and  the  pain  he  felt  at  i 
this  admission  seemed  almost  as  g 
hers  at  hearing  it. 

Then  it  was  that  Oliver  saw  most 
the  power  of  true  religion  in  enal 
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eliever  to  endure  even  the  heaviest 
;  and  he  was  led  to  reflect  more 
than  he  had  ever  done  before  on 
defects  in  his  own  religious  princi- 
e  saw  a  young  and  unsophisticated 
ire  unflinchingly  and  uncomplain- 
blow  that  evidently  struck  deeply 
heart,  and  shattered  all  her  pros- 
present  happiness.  He  saw  her 
1  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
in  that  will  doomed  her  to  a  life  of 
id  anxiety,  and  even  of  dread.  He 
as  it  were,  press  down  into  the 
f  her  own  heart  the  feelings  that 
[uiver  with  pain  and  sympathy,  and 
th  a  sweet  and  placid  smile  to  her 
chamber — there  to  minister  to  his 

>  cheer  his  often  depressed  spirit, 
>ar  with  unfailing  patience  his  fre- 
j  of  irritation,  and  his  oft-repeated 

and    childish    remarks.      Yes, 

for  the  talented  David  Purvis  did, 

become  almost  a  child  in  mind,  and 

)  occasional  and  brief  indications  of 

ents  and  powers  for  which  he  had 

larkable.    Only  on  the  subject  of 

did  his  intellect  remain  clear ;  but 

t  now  on  the  deep  things  of  religion 

toe  he  had  loved  to  discuss  and  to 

nto  ;  it  was  not  on  mysterious  and 

doctrines  that  his  clouded  spirit 

it  was  in  the  simple  truths  of  the 

Lat  the  enfeebled  mind  of  David  Pur- 

>  rest,  and  peace,  and  joy.  It  was 
ve  and  mercy  of  his  Saviour  that  he 
ghted  to  dwell,  and  on  the  bright 
lich  that  love  had  purchased  for  him. 
lys  of  his  strength  and  power  he  had 
d  his  intellect  to  the  teaching  of 
>n;  and  now,  when  that  intellect 
£  and  failing,  those  holy  and  simple 
jmained  "a*  an  anchor  of  the  soul, 
\teadfa*t"  though  all  other  learning 
ther  bright  perceptions  were  rapidly 
*ay. 

would  Mr.  Purvis  dwell  on  the  fun- 
and  saving  truths  of  Christianity 


in  conversation  with  Oliver  Wyndham.  He 
would  address  him  as  if  his  powers  of  mind 
were  no  greater  than  his  own,  and  would 
reiterate  some  simple  truth,  and  dwell  on  it 
in  all  its  practical  bearings,  as  if  he  had  been 
giving  instruction  to  some  young  and  un- 
learned inquirer. 

Then  Blanche  would  sit  by  silently,  as  if 
occupied  with  her  work.  But  not  a  word 
nor  a  look  were  lost  on  her.  She  saw  that 
the  deep  respect  and  sympathy  with  which 
Oliver  now  regarded  her  father  gave  to  every 
word  of  his  a  double  weight  and  influence. 
She  perceived  that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Purvis 
having  retained  the  simple  truths  of  Scripture 
when  all  other  knowledge  had  wellnigh 
forsaken  him,  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  Oliver's  reflective  mind.  She  also  felt 
that  the  striking  manner  in  which  her  father's 
whole  thoughts  and  conversation  were  now 
influenced  by  religious  feeling,  must  have  a 
reflected  influence  on  the  heart  of  his  atten- 
tive hearers  ;  and  she  acknowledged  how  a 
merciful  and  gracious  God  can  bring  good 
out  of  the  greatest  apparent  evil.  She  almost 
rejoiced  in  the  infirmity  that  had— for  a  time, 
as  she  hoped  and  believed — reduced  the 
strong  and  enlightened  man  to  a  level  with 
a  "babe  in  Christ;"  and  thus  fitted  him  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  mind  that  was 
now  unfitted  for  argument,  and  had  need  of 
"  the  pure  milk  of  the  word" 

Sometimes  Elsie  Crowther  was  present 
when  the  invalid  asked  Blanche  to  read  the 
Bible  to  him,  and  while  he  afterwards 
"  expounded  the  Scriptures  "  with  the  simple 
power  of  truth  and  feeling ;  and  she  rejoiced 
with  sincere  thankfulness  that  circumstances 
had  been  thus  overruled  to  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  her  beloved  young  master.  She 
saw,  as  clearly  as  Dr.  Graves  did,  that  his 
heart  was  yielding  to  two  beneficial  influ- 
ences', and  that  each  strengthened  the  other; 
and  she  hoped  and  prayed  that  both  the 
new  sentiments  that  had  been  so  strongly 
awakened  in  his  breast  might  be  confirmed 
and  blessed  and  perpetuated. 


APEIL. 


Andante  non  troppo. 


CAVATINE,  by  S.  G.  Hatrxsly.  Mus.  Bib 

Composer  of  the  Oratoriette  "Baptism." 
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MARRIED   AHD    SINGLE. 


BY  J.  M.  WIL80X. 


important  question  ia  not  when  a  man 
riet,  but  who  he  marries.  They  talk  of 
ife  tying  up  his  hands,  and  placing  a 
ier  before  his  prospects;  in  short,  as 
,ing  a  blight*  over  his  worldly  axpecta- 
i— like  an  untimely  frost,  nipping  and 
lering  an  opening  bud.  It  is  one  of  the 
isand  popular  fallacies  which  ever  float 
he  surface  of  the  chit-chat  of  society.  A 
tied  man,  young  or  old,  is  always  a  more 
nible  sort  of  character  than  a  bachelor, 
man  take  unto  himself  an  amiable  and 


a  prudent  wife,  even  though  she  bring  him 
not  a  shilling  as  a  dowry,  and  although  he 
may  be  young  in  years  and  a  beginner  in 
business,  he  doeth  well.  Had  he  doubled 
his  stock,  his  credit,  and  his  custom,  he 
would  not  have  done  better;  for  he  has  a 
double  motive  to  do  so.  He  has  found  one 
to  beguile  his  dulness,  to  soothe  his  care,  to 
cheer  him  forward,  and  to  stimulate  him  to 
exertion;  and  that,  too,  tenderly  as  the 
breath  of  May  fanneth  and  kisseth  the 
young  leaves  and  flowers  into  beauty. 
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THE  EVIDENCES  OF  OUB  FAITH,  AND  THE    FBOGBESS  OF  MODEM  BOD 

BY  THE  RET.  T.  BAQO,   INCUMBENT* OF  LAWLEY,  NEAR  WELLINGTON  J   AVTHOR  OF   "  CaBlXIoVi 

TESTIMONY   TO   ITS   GOD." 

V.— A    CHAPTER    ABOUT    LIGHT. 


Soke  years  ago,  a  theory  was  broached,  and 
widely  advocated,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
contained  all  the  germs  of  scientific  truth ;  and 
that  all  true  science  must  be  founded  upon  its 
statements.  In  fact,  a  vast  number  of  fanciful 
cosmogonies  were  published,  founded  upon  as 
fanciful  interpretations  of  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis.  Like  many  other  airy  castles,  built  of 
mist,  they  have  vanished  before  the  light  of 
patient  and  searching  investigation;  and  we 
have  learned  to  smile  at  the  wise  folly  of  those 
who  constructed  them. 

A  very  opposite  idea  is  now  beginning  gene- 
rally to  prevail.  It  is,  that  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures what  are  called  scientific  truths  are  in  a 
certain  sense  purposely  ignored.  That  is  to  say, 
that  for  the  higher  purposes  of  moral  and 
spiritual  instruction  and  training,  second  causes 
are  as  it  were  set  aside,  or  kept  out  of  sight,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  brought  into  more  direct 
and  immediate  contact  with  the  one  great  First 
Cause,  the  originator  of  all,  to  whom  we  are 
responsible  for  our  actions  as  rational  and 
moral  creatures.  Thus  the  machinery  of  the 
universe,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  is  put  out  of  sight, 
that  our  attention  maybe  more  directly  centered 
on  the  hand  that  works  it. 

To  me  it  certainly  appears  that,  independent 
of  any  evidence  which  might  be  brought  forward 
to  maintain  it,  this  latter  would  be  a  much 
more  probable  theory  than  the  former;  first, 
because  the  instructions  which  the  Scriptures 
Contain  are  connected  almost  entirely  with  our 
moral  and  spiritual  well-being ;  and,  secondly, 
because  we  have  no  rational  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  God  would  reveal  to  us  such  facts  as 
He  had  given  us  power  to  ascertain  for  our- 
selves by  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  faculties. 

While  holding  these  views,  however,  I  am  at 
the  same  time  led  naturally  to  believe  that 
Inspired  writers,  though  they  did  not  teach 
science,  would  generally  be  led  to  make  use  of 
language  in  full  accordance  with  the  facts  of 
science,  except  when  they  make  use  of  the 
language  of  phenomena  or  appearances,  which 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  common  language  of 
mankind.  And,  further,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  when  Inspired  writers  make  use  of  meta- 


phor or  allegory,  or  when,  to  impress  ti 
more  clearly  or  more  forcibly,  they  make 
what  is  called  an  anthropopathy,  repre 
God  as  possessing  human  feelings  or 
passions,  the  figurative  language,  of  wl 
kind,  would  tend  towards  right  views 
and  our  relations  to  Him. 

As  connected  with  the  first  of  these  v 
principles,  critical  investigation  has  3 
brought  many  things  to  light  which  an 
astonishing.  Hebrew  words,  which  hi 
somewhat  loosely  rendered  into  Greek  01 
or  modern  languages,  are  found,  whe 
root  meaning  is  traced,  wonderfully  to 
with  scientific  facts  which  have  only  '. 
been  discovered;  and  changes  of  te 
phrases  which  long  appeared  to  have  n< 
ficance,  but  to  be  merely  used,  as  in  : 
writing,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  rei 
or  to  make  the  sentence  sound  better, 
now  to  have  a  meaning  which  for  180 
was  wholly  unsuspected. 

Such  is  the  case  in  the  mention  * 
made  of  light  in  the  first  chapter  of  ( 
There  are  two  words  frequently  used 
ancient  document,  one  signifying  "  crea 
other  "  make ;"  neither  of  these  is  used 
nection  with  light;  another  is  call* 
requisition,  signifying"  let  be,"  or  "lets 
Yet  men,  not  regarding  this  change  of 
or  not  considering  it  of  any  significanc 
for  thousands  of  years  treated  the  "  let 
an  exchangeable  word  with  the  other 
talked  and  written  of  God  making  or  c 
light  just  as  they  talked  and  wrote 
having  made  or  created  any  material  o 
ing  things;  and  it  is  only  after  cent 
patient  investigation  and  experimeB 
seemed  to  teach  us  that  light  is  not,  what 
was  thought  to  be,  a  material  substai 
merely  an  effect  caused  by  the  undula 
wave-like  motion  of  transparent  part 
matter,  that  we  have  seen  any  significanl 
for  this  change  of  terms  in  the  record. 
present  generally  prevailing  opinions  'i 
ing  light  are  right,  the  words  "crei 
"  make  "  could  not  have  been  used  con 
it  in  any  other  than  an  accommodated 
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oaking  the  change  of  terms,  Moses  has 
to  write  with  strict  scientific  accuracy. 
*  use  this  word  teems  as  casting  doubt 
it  is  called  the  "  undulatory  theory  of 
at  merely  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 
t  uncertainty  connected  with  all  so* 
dentine  facts  "  which  are  incapable  of 
•ation.  In  these  things,  as  well  as  in 
ire  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  faith, 
>f  certainty.  I  accept  the  theory, 
landing  that  some  new  discoveries 
ihall  shortly  notice  have  thrown  some 
rulties  in  its  way.  I  accept  it  because 
irs  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir  David 
',  and  others  have  made  it  manifest  that 
not  account  for  all  known  phenomena 
i  with  the  subject,  it  accounts  for  most 
and  that  in  a  more  satisfactory  way 
other  theory  which  has  been  offered. 
Mere  is  much  uncertainty  connected 
t  beautiful  and  glorious  irradiation 
ids  us  to  certainty  about  many  other 
True,  we  really  know  comparatively 
nothing  about  that  mysterious  but 
t  agent  which  conveys  to  us  nearly 

blessings  with  which  our  lives  are 

Yet  man's  industrious  inyestigations 
been  wholly  in  vain.  Some  facts  we 
rtained  which  will  serve  to  make  us 
md  admire ;  and  the  more  we  know, 

are  we  inclined  to  look  with  sympa- 
tow  on  the  mistake  of  those  sages  of 
dimly  guessing  at  the  facts  wo  know, 
hey  recognised  in  light  and  in  the  Bun 
which  fallen  man  had  lost  and  yearned 
e  vision  of  his  God — and  blindly  wor- 
sen by  very  simple  means  that  great 
discovered ;  and  a  very  simple  instru- 
bit  of  triangular  glass  called  a  prism 
rhaps  taught  us  more  respecting  the 

light  than  all  things  beside.  If  we 
9  sunlight  through  a  small  hole  into 
ty  dark  room,  it  will  show  a  bright 
u  the  opposite  wall;  but  if  we  pass 
through  a  prism,  instead  of  the  bright 
ill  present  to  our  view  a  line  of  light 
nt  colours,  always  in  the  same  order 
»w  order),  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
pie,  and  violet.  This  is  called  the 
It  is  caused,  or  supposed  to  be 
y  the  different  rays  of  which  light  is 
>  being  refracted  (that  is  turned  aside) 
at  angles.  By  experiment  it  has  been 
it  the  yellow  ray  has  the  most  illunii- 
nrer,  the  red  the  most  heat-giving,  but 


neither  of  them  the  most  active  chemical  power. 
In  fact,  all  have  their  effects,  in  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  upon  vegetation,  and  the  whole 
chemistry  of  our  world ;  and  the  constitution 
of  the  world  would  be  quite  altered  if  any  of 
them  were  absent. 

But,  further,  exact  analysis  has  shown  in  the 
spectrum,  not  only  these  rainbow  colours,  but 
numerous  dark  lines  across  them,  which,  though 
6ome  of  them  arc  variable,  are  generally  con- 
stant. And  on  the  outside  of  a  soap-bubble, 
when  blown  and  thrown  into  the  sunshine,  in 
which  most  of  us  in  our  childhood  have  rejoiced 
to  see  the  same  bright  prismatic  colours,  those 
same  dark  lines  in  the  same  relative  places  are 
visible.  Sir  John  Herschel  (if  I  may  in  a  few 
words  attempt  to  popularize  his  elaborate 
treatise)  ascribes  this  to  the  meeting  or  crossing 
of  rays  of  the  same  degree  of  refrangibility 
(that  is  refracted  at  the  same  angle),  which 
neutralize  each  other.  He  illustrates  this  in 
various  ways,  but  the  illustration  which  I  think 
will  be  most  generally  understood  is  that  of  the 
meeting  of  two  waves  of  the  same  height  on  a 
sheet  of  water,  which,  instead  of  making  one 
larger  wave,  subside  into  a  level.  Thus,  in  the 
undulatory  or  wave-motion  of  light,  two  rays 
of  the  same  nature  and  velocity,  meeting, 
neutralize  each  other,  and  make  darkness. 

If  other  light,  however,  instead  of  sunlight, 
be  used,  and  passed  through  the  prism,  these 
black  lines  do  not  appear.  Some  indeed  are 
occasionally  found,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
due  to  vapours  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  But 
this  is  only  an  occasional  occurrence.  Instead 
of  black  lines,  certain  bright  lines  are  thrown 
across  the  spectrum,  varying  in  their  places  and 
colours  according  to  the  medium  by  which  the 
flame  is  produced.  The  different  gases  and 
metals  each  have  their  own  lines.  The  flame 
produced  by  the  burning  of  magnesium  wire, 
which  in  its  intensity  most  resembles  sunlight, 
and  which  I  have  seen  throw  entirely  into  shade 
the  many  jets  of  gas  in  a  brilliantly  lighted 
room,  only  differs  in  this  respect  from  other 
artificial  lights  in  the  position  and  colour  of  its 
own  lines. 

A  stricter  and  closer  comparison  showed  that 
these  bright  lines  corresponded  exactly  in 
position  with  some  of  the  dark  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum.  This  led  to  the  idea  that  the 
dark  lines  were  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
the  same  gases  and  metals,  the  rays  of  which, 
passing  through  the  cool  vapours  of  the  same 
substances,  were  neutralized,  and  became  dark. 
I  have  not  seen  the  paper  presented  by  Mr. 
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Hoggins  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  therefore 
hare  to  take  his  views  at  second-hand.  Bat 
the  theory  as  expressed  by  one  of  his  expo- 
nents is  that  the  sun  is  a  red-hot  body  in  which 
these  various  gases  and  metals  are  in  a  state  of 
combustion,  and  their  rays,  passing  through  its 
photosphere,  where  the  vapours  of  the  same 
substances  are  floating,  are  thus  neutralized, 
and  made  dark.  Against  this  view,  the  sup- 
posed ascertained  nature  of  the  sun's  spots  seems 
to  give  strong  testimony;  and  it  is  also  dis- 
cordant from  the  modern  idea  of  the  sun  itself 
being  a  habitable  and  inhabited  body.  I  do 
not  consider  this,  however,  a  necessary  part  of 
the  theory,  because  the  combustion  of  the  vari- 
ous substances  might  be  supposed  to  be  going 
on  by  electric  or  electro-magnetic  action  in  the 
photosphere,  and  the  cooler  vapours  to  be 
floating  in  an  atmosphere  outside. 

Against  the  theory  itself,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, I  offer  no  objection.  It  is  interesting; 
it  is  probable,  and  has  many  coincidences  to 
support  it,  though  many  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions have  yet  to  be  overcome.  Against  the 
theories  which  have  been  built  upon  this  theory, 
I  do  however  object  most  strongly,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  have  at  this  time  taken  up 
the  subject;  though  I  hope  the  reader  has 
found  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  repay  the 
trouble  of  perusal,  independent  of  what  is  to 
follow. 

A  few  more  facts,  and  then  we  come  to  the 
point.  The  sunlight  as  reflected  by  the  moon 
and  planets  has  been  analyzed  in  the  spectrum, 
and  these  have  shown,  as  far  as  could  beobserved, 
the  same  dark  lines — none  within  the  orbit  of 
the  earth  showing  any  different  lines  as  due  to 
their  own  atmospheres.  Some  of  the  outer 
planets,  on  the  other  hand,  have  shownadditional 
lines,  indicating  the  presence  of  some  other 
elements,  and  perhaps  of  a  denser  atmosphere, 
giving  them,  it  may  be,  a  greater  proportion  of 
heat  and  light  in  their  far-away  positions  than 
man's  fancies  have  generally  assigned  them. 
And  some  of  the  fixed  stars  have  also  been  thus 
analyzed,  and  given  evidence  (according  to  this 
new  theory)  of  the  presence  of  many  of  the 
same  metals  there  as  in  our  own  sun  and 
system,  betokening  a  common  brotherhood,  and 
I  would  add  betokening  by  their  family  likeness 
the  work  of  the  same  Creator. 

SofarwelL  But  men  have  proceeded  further, 
not  merely  with  observing  but  with  theorizing. 
In  last  year's  volume  of  Orra  Oww  Fibbsede, 
page  124,  under  the  head  "  How  did  it  come?" 
I  called  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that, 


from  the  appearance  of  certain  bri 
the  heavens,  called  nebubs,  rese 
white  clouds,  at  a  distance  ineon 
Place  had  drawn  oat  a  "nebular  thi 
ing  how  from  diffused  gas  drawn 
the  laws  of  nature,  all  the  worlds 
may  have  been  formed,  and  other ' 
process  of  formation ;  by  which  th< 
believer  appeared  to  obtain  what  ] 
desired,  a  universe  without  a  God- 
systems  of  worlds  forming  themee* 
further  showed  how,  by  the  extra  pc 
Bosse's  telescope,  many  of  these  z 
supposed  to  be  unresoluble,  had  be 
and  discovered  to  be  far-away  galas 
tudes  of  stars  whose  distance  hidfr 
all  but  the  dim  light  of  their  comm 
Thus  was  the  dream  of  self  •creatk 
by  facts  which  led  us  to  conclude 
if  not  all,  the  nebula)  were  galaxiei 
too  great  a  distance  to  be  seen  by 
separate  distinctness. 

By  a  delicate  instrument  whid 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  the  sp< 
light  of  many  of  the  nebula  havebeei 
And  though  the  observers  intunai 
difficulties  attending  the  faintness  < 
are  such  that  the  results  are  very 
yet  because  the  nebulae  do  not  pro<3 
tram  resembling  that  of  sunlight, 
by  men  who  stand  so  high  in  scienc 
opinions  necessarily  have  weight,  tl 
the  nebula)  at  least  are  gaseous  bodi 
we  must  mil  back  upon  La  Place's  tl 
Indeed,  at  the  last  year's  meeting  of 
Association,  the  President  of  the  M 
and  Physical  Science  Section  is  rep 
Athenaum  to  have  said, — 

"  In  one  curious  instance,  that  < 
nebula  in  the  sword-handle  of  Orioi 
and  spectral  observation  appear 
variance.  The  former  showed  the ; 
resoluble  partially  at  leastintoafewl 
the  latter  showed  a  spectrum  of  only 
— a  criterion  of  gaseity.  The  sola 
contradiction  is  doubtless  to  be  fc 
suggestion,  that  the  bright  spots  ai 
but  aggregations  of  the  gaseous  flu 
nation  would  lead  us  to  conclude  tl 
here  a  cosmic  process  actually  ii 
before  our  eyes,  the  birth  of  a  ate 
the  formation  perhaps  of  solar^sj 
nebular  theory  realized  in  met" 

The  speaker  certainly  had  the  mo< 
that  "  strict  scientific  induction  zb 
yet  to  receive  this  aa  an  ascertained  c 
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irt  of  careful  philosophy  is  involved 
rd  u  doubtless."  Is  it  consistent 
vientifio  induction  to  set  aside,  with- 
what  appear  to  be  the  clear  dis- 
cord Rosse's  telescope,  supported  by 
1  supported  by  the  ascertained  con- 
similar  but  nearer  bodies,  because 
on  of  observations,  the  validity  of 
ot  yet  be  said  to  be  established, 
it  doubt  upon  them  P 
ession  "a  spectrum  of  only  three 
a  criterion  of  gaseity,"  is  somewhat 

Learned  men  as  well  as  unlearned 
mes  to  quote  from  each  other  rather 
xrat  conveying  the  exact  meaning 
e  words  were  previously  used,  and 
mination  or  investigation  for  them- 
the  speaker  really  meant  that  the 
.he  flame  of  gas  is  not  refrangible, 
j,  like  sunlight,  yield,  when  passed 
5  prism,  a  spectrum  of  the  usual 
olours,  he  may  readily  satisfy  hun- 
ts is  an  error  by  experimenting,  as 
r  times  done,  with  a  prism  and  the 
lis  own  dwelling.  In  mine  at  least 
a  perfect  spectrum.  If  he  means 
as  or  vapour,  we  may  well  ask  where 
all  wo  see  such  matter  emitting  any 
han reflected  light — as,  for  instance, 
of  comets,  in  clouds  illumined  by 
id  in  the  radiant  atmosphere  above 
irnaceP  But  bo  it  ever  remembered 
light  is  not  the  light  of  the  gas,  is  not 
therefore  cannot  indicate  its  nature 
rum.  And  yet,  again,  if  as  we  are 
L  require  a  telescope  ofvattty  greater 
any  yet  constructed  to  show  us  the 
it  gf  a  planet  revolving  round  the 
I  star,  how  shall  we  deem  it  possible 
ted  light  at  the  distance  at  which 
lace  the  nebula  in  Orion  (which 
teen  seen  from  the  tropics  with  the 
a  distance  from  which,  according 
i  computation  I  have  yet  seen,  it 
ight  thirty  thousand  years  to  travel 
ry  rate  of  more  than  eleven  million 
ute.  Of  such  imaginings,  if  ever 
>lace  in  the  human  mind,  well  may 
xpressive  English  adage,  "  What  a 
shine!" 
b  by  the  way,  and  now  for  argument 

.Either  the  results  of  the  spectral 
the  nebula  are  real  or  they  are 
and  whether  real  or  imaginary  I 
how  that  they  give  no  evidence  in 
i  nebular  theory. 


They  may  be  only  imaginary  in  consequence 
of  the  faintness  of  the  light;  and  we  are 
scarcely  justified  in  expecting  that  the  light  from 
a  multitude  of  stars  so  distant  that  they  could 
only  make  their  existence  visible  by  one  faint 
white  spot,  should  have  the  same  effect  as  sun- 
light on  a  prism.  Lord  Wrottesley's  description 
of  the  observations  in  question,*  which  is  the 
best  and  clearest  I  have  yet  seen,  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  this  view.    He  says, — 

"  Mr.  Huggins  commenced  by  observing  the 
planetary  nebulae— that  is,  nebula  which  appear 
circular  or  oval,  and  present  discs  like  planets. 
On  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  light  of 
these  nebula)  unlike  any  other  celestial  light 
which  had  been  analyzed  by  observation  of  the 
spectrum,  was  not  composed  of  light  of  different 
refrangibilities,  and  therefore  could  not  form  a 
spectrum.  It  is  for  the  most  part  of  one  colour, 
and  after  passing  through  the  prism  remains 
concentrated  in  a  bright  line  occupying  in  the 
instrument  the  position  of  that  part  of  the 
spectrum  to  which  it  corresponds  in  refran- 
gibility.  A  more  careful  examination  with  a 
narrow  slit,  however,  showed  that,  a  little  more 
refrangible  than  the  bright  line,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  dark  interval,  a  narrower  and  much 
fainter  line  occurs.  Beyond  this,  again,  at 
about  three  times  the  distance  of  the  second 
line,  a  third  exceedingly  faint  Hne  was  seen."  • 

I  will  only  add  that  results  not  very  dissimilar 
from  these  have  been  found  by  observers  who 
have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  spectrum  on  too 
dull  a  day  from  the  diffused  sunlight  in  our 
atmosphere.  It  is  therefore,  to  say  the  least, 
premature  to  conclude  from  the  results  of  such 
observations  that  the  nebula?  are  certainly 
gaseous. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  the 
observations  are  not  imaginary,  but  real— if  the 
light  is  sufficient  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the 
materials  from  which  that  light  arises,  and  the 
nebula  in  question  may  safely  be  pronounced 
to  be  "nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  a  substance  at 
present  unknown,"  f  what  is  the  evidence  it 
gives  P  Why,  we  may  safely  conclude,  on  the 
plain  evidence  of  spectral  analysis,  that  we 
have  not  before  our  eyes  a  realization  of  the 
nebular  theory,  or  the  birth  of  a  stellar  group. 
From  no  such  nebulae,  resembling  enormous 
comets'  tails,  did  the  universe  or  system  of 
which  our  earth  forms  part  arise,  for  they 
do  not  contain  the  elements  necessary  to  its 

•  See  his  lordship's  Lecture  on  Light  at  the  Midland  Insti- 
tute, Birmingham, 
t  See  Proridenfs  Addreei,  British  Anoo4t,tkm,  1865. 
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existence.  They  contain  only  three  elements, 
while  our  earth  has  at  least  sixty-four.  For  if 
the  observations  be  worth  anything,  and  there 
be  metals  there  eren  in  a  gaseous  state,  the 
bright  lines  indicating  their  presence  should 
appear.  And  if  there  be  no  metals  present,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  the  dream  of  producing 
a  universe,  or  even  a  stellar  group,  out  of  such 
materials,  is  one  of  the  most  baseless  visions 
that  ever  oceupied  a  philosopher's  brain. 

It  may  be  asked,  for  it  has  been  asked  of  me 
by  an  earnest  Christian  friend,  "  Why  contend 
so  strongly  against  the  nebular  theory,  by 
doing  which,  if  it  should  prove  true,  you  may 
be  only  setting  a  trap  for  yourself  or  others  ? 
We  all  agree  that  the  earth  was  once  without 
form  and  void.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  it 
had  not  previously  existed  in  a  state  of  gas  ? 
The  only  correct  definition  of  creation  is  'a 
bringing  into  existence  of  that  which  did  not 
before  exist ;'  and  as  nothing  is  told  us  about 
the  process,  it  would  be  creation  just  the  same, 
whether  done  instantaneously  or  by  a  process 
of  natural  law  extending  over  on  indefinite 
period." 

Now  I  grant  this  to  be  true ;  I  grant  even 
that  such  words  as  "  He  spake,  and  it  was 
done :  He  commanded  and  it  stood  fast,"  do 
not  necessarily  mean  an  instantaneous  action 
when  referring  to  Him  with  whom  a  thousand 
years  are  as  a  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand 
years.  But  my  objections  against  the  nebular 
theory  are  founded  upon  three  strong  bases — 
the  present  aspects  of  Nature,  the  order  and 
course  of  Providence,  and  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

That  theory,  if  it  admits  a  God  at  all,  thrusts 
Him  too  far  from  us.  Its  deity,  in  my  esti- 
mation, resembles  an  absorbed  Buddha  or  a 
quiescent  Brahma,  who  roused  himself  into 
spasmodic  action  at  some  far-away  point  of 
duration,  and  either  calling  matter  into  exist- 
ence, or,  finding  it  existing,  stamped  it  with 
laws  by  which  it  should  form  itself  into  worlds, 
and  furnish  itself  with  vegetable  and  animal 
creatures ;  then  retired  from  the  scene,  and  left 


it  to  the  dominion  of  unchanging,  nndi 
and  inexorable  law.  Bnt  the  whole  as 
nature  speak  to  me  of  a  living  and  a 
God.  The  whole  course  and  order 
vidence  speak  to  me  of  a  God  who  ad* 
the  laws  He  enacted,  in  such  a  way  t 
and  virtue  meet  their  due  reward.  . 
Holy  Scriptures,  if  they  teach  us  a 
teach  that  He  is  always  and  everywh 
sent,  working  and  acting  among  v 
besides  their  direct  dogmatic  teaching 
figurative  language  has  any  meaning  a 
there  be  any  purpose  whatever  in 
second  causes  (the  whole  machinery 
universe)  out  of  sight,  that  our  attent 
be  concentrated  on  the  Hand  thatguid 
must  be  to  teach  us  that  God  is  a  prm 
interested  Being,  who  is  "  nigh  at  hand 
them  that  call  upon  Him,  unto  all  t 
upon  Him  in  truth  "—that  He  will  V  f 
.  desire  of  them  that  fear  Him"— that 
"  hear  their  cry  and  save  them."  ' 

Thus  Nature,  Providence,  and  Scripto 

me  that  God  is  neither  a  Buddha,  a  Bi 

:  Mithra,  a  Moloch,  or  a  Fate,  nor  any  c 

tion  of  any  or  all  of  these.    They  tell 

living  and  a  present  God,  who,  while  a 

and  beyond  all,  is  yet  among  all  and 

all ;  whose  energy  keeps  lighted  all  th 

that  He  hath  lit  in  Heaven's  bright  p 

1  round  us ;  who  works  in  Nature's  forces 

,  life,  their  power,  the  great  self -living 

;  whom  all  hangs  dependent.    They  tell 

God  who,  while  His  power  sustains  all 

at  one  and  the  same  time  sustains  a 

things  that  move  upon  those  worlds,  an 

the  flowers  that  greet  their  eyes  with 

|  a  God,  in  fine,  whose  infinite  comprehe 

no  more  perplexed  with  multiplicity  thi 

whelmed  by  vastness  or  baffled  by  mini 

but  can  at  the  same  time  measure  < 

forces  that  roll  a  million  million  star 

and  listen  to  each  dependent  creator 

that,  in  the  almost  boundless  universe  of 

hangs  in  dependence  on  Him — Ineffal 

present  everywhere. 
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OUB   SCHOOL, 

BY  THE  BBY.  J.  B.  OWEN,  M.A.,  INCUMBENT  OF  8T.  JTJDB'S,  CHELSEA, 
III.— NELLY  BROOMIELAW,  THE  MASTER'S  DAUGHTEB. 


lather's  memoir,*  Nelly  has  been  already 
ced.  I  only  recapitulate  a  few  •'  pansies 
lembrance,"  in  embarking  on  her  own 
re.  Our  readers  will  recall  her  tall 
1  figure,  in  which,  and  in  her  features, 
I  down  to  the  feminine  type,  she 
T  resembled  good  old  Broomielaw.  Her 
lishments  in  music,  drawing,  and  other 
a  'of  female  education;  her  singular 
.  languages,  not  merely  the  modern 
,  which  were  her  pastime,  but  in  the 

and  Hebrew;  her  ambition  to  be  a 
latician  like  the  boys,  and  the  success 
ich  she  pursued  her  scientific  studies ; 
e  girlish  attachment  to  the  promising 

who  died  in  the  bloom  of  his  young 
d;  her  sedate  demeanour  beyond  her 
et  cheerful,  sisterly  kindness  and  attcn- 
dl  the  pupils,  particularly  to  the  sick, 

friendless  little  fellows  who  had  no 
»  go  to  in  the  holidays — when  their  ex- 
rajoyment  of  Nelly's  society  and  kind- 
aost  made  their  solitude  welcome,  they 
ncerely  loved  and  admired  her ; — these 
premises  of  the  tale  to  be  submitted  to 
lers. 
jins  at  the  departure  of  her  younger 

for  the  Indian  appointment,  obtained 
ie  circumstances  stated  in  our  sketch 
Vandenberg. 

bald — vulgo  Archie — if  there  was  auy 
;e  in  her  love  for  both  her  brothers, 
ly's  favourite.  A  year  or  two  younger 
reelf,  and  young  for  his  years  in  habits 
£ht  and  life,  she,  so  much  older  than 
,  was  looked  up  to  by  Archie  as  a  com- 
f  mother  and  sister.  He  never  sought 
aid,  whether  in  a  classical  or  algebraic 
jr,  much  less  in  any  personal  scrape, 
3  did  not  extricate  him  with  an  ease 
lurprised  him,  and  with  a  simplicity 
harmed  him.  He  called  her  "  a  philo- 
lipguised  in  female  attire  " — "  a  don  in 
' — his  "  better  angel,"  as  other  angels 
r  they  were  all  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Nelly  was  his  playmate  as  well  as 
or.  He  would  rather  at  any  time  take 
♦  See  page  78. 


a  stroll,  with  her  arm  linked  in  his,  across  the 
fields,  than  join  in  the  most  tempting  popular 
game  with  the  boys.  He  was  a  quiet,  shy  lad, 
more  afraid  of  himself  than  of  anybody  else, 
with  no  confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  any 
kind,  and  requiring  lots  of  encouragement  to 
give  himself  fair  play.  He  always  did  his  work 
better  than  he  expected,  but  never  so  well  as 
when  Nelly  was  by  to  cheer  him  on. 

But  the  time  came  when  he  was  to  leave 
them  all,  and  embark  alone  for  an  indefinite 
period,  possibly  for  life,  to  the  "  far  In&."  The 
boy  trembled  at  the  separation,  though  his  good 
sense  was  grateful  for  the  eligible  prospect 
which  his  appointment  afforded  him.  It  had 
been  long  decided  that  his  elder  brother,  Andrew 
— "Sandie" — should  succeed  the  Doctor  in  the 
school,  and  as  Archie  preferred  almost  any 
other  calling,  the  Indian  opening  seemed  most 
opportune.  But  the  price  was  painful.  It  cost 
him  expatriation  from  father,  and  mother,  and 
Sandie,  and  Nelly,  and  broke  up  the  little 
family  circle. 

Weeks  of  preparations  of  all  kinds  for  his 
outfit,  preceded  the  mournful  goodbye  day. 
The  schoolboys  thought  it  a  good  opportunity 
to  show  their  hearty  respect  for  Broomielaw, 
as  well  as  their  personal  affection  for  Archie ; 
so  they  subscribed  and  presented  him  with  a 
handsome  dressing-case,  with  all  its  equip- 
ments in  silver  or  ivory.  Sandie  gave  him  his 
own  gold  watch  and  chain,  because  it  was  the 
best,  as  well  as  the  only  thing  of  value  he  had 
to  bestow  upon  "  his  own  dear  Archie."  The 
Doctor's  memento  was  a  richly  bound  and 
costly  illuminated  Bible,  inscribed  "To  my 
beloved  son  Archibald,  with  his  dear  father's 
love,  and  earnest  prayer  that  this  sacred 
volume  may  be  his  daily  counsellor,  and  tbat, 
by  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Saviour 
whom  it  reveals  may  be  his  hope  and  solace  in 
life,  and  support  in  death."  His  mother's 
present  was  a  prayer-book  bound  in  the 
same  style,  and  simply  marked  in  the  blank 
page,  "  Dearest  Archibald,  with  his  mother's 
love.  '  Pray  alway.' "  Even  the  servants  of 
the  establishment  clubbed  a  keepsake  for  "  dear 
Master  Archibald/'  and  its  embodiment  was  a 
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good  morocco  dispatch  box,  fitted  with  a 
Chubb's  lock,  "for  they'd  heered  tell  them 
Indiamen  was  dreadful  thieves,  and  Mr.  Chubb 
*ud  puzzle  'em." 

Archie's  class  in  the  Sunday-school  begged 
to  add  an  ivory  pencil-case,  including  knife 
and  pen.  A  rich  old  maiden  aunt  didn't  know 
what  to  send  her  good  and  dutiful  nephew, 
except  her  blessing,  and  a  cheque  for  £50  to 
buy  him  a  horse  when  he  reached  India,  and  if 
it  cost  more,  she  would  gladly  remit  him  the 
balance.  The  second  master  contributed  a 
saddle  and  equipments  complete  for  his  aunt's 
horse,  and  "  hoped  it  would  remind  Archie  of 
two  old  friends  in  the  same  stirrups."  The 
shrewd  old  tutor  had  for  many  years  desired  a 
closer  classification  with  Aunt  Phoebe,  but  had 
never  got  up  courage  to.  venture  on  a  broader 
intimation  of  his  connubial  views,  than  this 
symbolical  saddling  Miss  Phoebe's  nephew's 
horse. 

The  other  masters,  not  to  be  excluded  from  l 
the  general  expression  of  respect  and  regard 
for  the  son  of  their  generous  principal — on 
account  of  both  too,  Archie  being  a  universal 
favourite — contributed  in  a  body  a  silver 
inkstand.  Other  presents,  from  other  old 
friends  of  the  family,  came  pouring  in,  in 
various  shapes,  for  Archie  was  the  pincushion 
into  which  many  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  his  venerable  father's  services  was  delicately 
■tuck. 

Everybody  had  given  a  "  forget-me-not "  of 
some  kind  or  other,  and  the  young  man's  needs 
seemed  all  anticipated,  and  supply  exhausted. 
>  What  could  Nelly  give  ?  She  felt  how  truly 
and  devotedly  she  had  given  herself  to  her  dear 
brother,  so  that  any  formal  or  inferior  pledge 
of  her  affection  or  remembrance  seemed 
superfluous.  Her  fingers  day  and  night  for 
six  weary,  sorrowful  weeks  had  been  at  work 
upon  all  kinds  of  ingenious  devices  for  his 
comfort  and  convenience  in  the  far  land,  where 
no  mother  nor  sister  would  be  near  him  to  look 
to  his  domestic  minutiae— the  thousand  trivial 
things  which  we  never  appreciate  till  we  miss 
them,  and  they  teach  us  by  their  absence  that 
we  are  not  at  home.  But  Archie  must  have 
some  little  speciality  by  which  sister  Nelly 
should  be  personified  in  his  fond  memory ;  not 
that  he  could  ever  forget  sister  Nelly,  only 
Nelly  herself  felt  there  should  be  something  on 
the  table,  in  his  Indian  home,  of  which  he 
conld  say  to  strangers  — "This  wa3  sister 
Nelly's."  They  both  "thought  so  too,"  but 
what  must  it  be?    Folks  who  never  make  a 


present  may  smile  at  the  difficulty,  but  it  «•§ 
a  difficulty,  especially  when  the  last  door  seemed 
shut  in  her  face  by  an  old  pupil  sportsma 
sending  a  gun  and  case,  complete  with  powder 
and  shot,  accompanied  by  the  "  hope  to  see  t 
tiger's  skin  sent  home  for  the  Doctor's  summer 
cloth,  before  the  fowling-piece  had  spent  a  jeer 
in  India.    Ordinary  articles  de  voyage  were  of 
course  most  liberally  supplied  by  Archibilft 
parents,    the    extraneous   list    of 
articles  de  luxe  was  filled,  and  Archie 
there  was  nothing  more  he  wanted  or  deeoei 
But  Nelly  was  not  to  be  foiled  that  way.   Ski 
must  have  her  representative  at  the  court  el  j 
Archie.    The  only  question  was,  what  shall  i  J 
be  ?    It  must  be  something  which  had  be*  J 
her  own.    Dear  Sandie's  hint  was  suggestiilj 
here.    She  liked  that  present  of  his  own  witda  i 
It  would  please  both  brothers  for  her  to  follot  .< 
their  excellent  elder  brother's  example.   Hi. 


most  precious  jewel    Nelly   possessed  wis  •  > 
locket  of  gold,  which  had  been  presented  » j 
her  the  day  she  came  of  age,  with  her  fatherlj 
and  mother's  hair,  crossed  and  tied  by  a  Mb) 
of  her  own,  as  if  she  were  the  filial  loving  Mj 
between  the  two.    This,  as  an  emblem  of  Hi 
fond  parents  so  loath  to  part  with  him,  audojj 
the  dear  sister  who  bound  both  their  fceutlj 
together  in  affectionate  reaction  on  his  brotku 
and  himself,  Nelly  placed  tenderly  and  tss>J 
fully  round  Archie's  neck  the  day  before  kfj 


embarked  for  India.  | 

Father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  all  of  theft] 
accompanied  him  to  the  ship,  lying  of; 
Gravesend,  and  it  was  no  small  comfort  to 
them  to  pace  along  the  spacious  decks  of  tk){ 
magnificent  East  Indiaman.  She  was  tkt 
•  Golden  Fleece,"  bound  for  Calcutta,  vmV 
between  seventy  and  eighty  passengers  on- 
board. The  Broom  ielaws  took  an  early  fcr* 
well  dinner  on  board  with  Archie,  as  she  vitj 
not  to  sail  till  daybreak  the  following  mon>( 
ing,  notwithstanding  the  urgency  with  wk»V 
passengers  were  summoned  on  board  befril; 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  preceding.  PerhspV 
it  is  useful  to  allow  a  margin  to  procrttll 
nators. 

Well,  all  the  family  group  did  their  best » 
keep  up  each  other's  spirits,  especially  tot 
Archie's  sake,  whom  they  should  preseaty 
leave  alone  among  strangers,  and  with  all* 
lands  man  8  dread  of  the  tedious  sea  vojftfl 
before  him.  They  made  the  beat  of  everythisf : 
visited  his  cabin,  and  sat  there  in  cheerW 
loviug  converse  about  three  hours;  praised  iti 
appointments,  and   admired  its  commodMM- 
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Bat  the  chief  incident  of  interest  arose 
heir  introduction  to  Archie's  fellow- 
jer  in  the  same  cabin,  in  whom  the 

instantly  recognized  an  old  pupil  who 
%  school  about  seven  years  ago.  His 
was  Hans  Vandenberg,  son  of  that 
respected  Dutch  merchant,  long  settled 
gal,  to  whose  influence  Archie  owed 
ointment.  It  was  the  happiest  omen, 
;  with  a  friend,  at  once  an  old  pupil  of 
ler,  and  the  son  of  his  benefactor.  It 
Teat  unexpected  comfort  to  them  alL 

was  a  popular  boy  at  school  for  a  cer- 
ecocious  manliness  of  character  which 
1  well  for  the  military  calling  which  he 
Men.  Nelly  at  once  remembered  him 
ttle  fellow  who  got  his  cadetship  at 
,  and  embarked  at  once  for  India.  He 
w  returning  to  India,  after  a  year's 
i  to  Europe  on  sick  leave  the  picturo  of 
ind  buoyant  spirits,  standing  above  six 
height  "  without  his  shoes."  They  were 
1  Archie  had  such  a  friend  on  board, 
y  as  their  destination  lay  in  the  same 
ncy. 

Vandenberg  was  now  a  captain,  and 
genuous  young  fellow.  He  had  risen  in 
e  regiment  to  which  he  had  been  origi- 
tached,  having  seen  much  service  in  the 
d  survived  great  numbers  of  his  seniors 
in  the  fatalities  of  war.  Then  it  was  a 
?  tender  interest  in  him  that  he  was  the 

of  the  little  Indian  boy,  Carl  Vanden- 
rhose  untimely  death  at  school  had  so 
ly  distressed  them  all.    They  had  thus 

a  memory  in  common,  a  subject  of  con- 
m  of  equal  interest  to  them  all.  Nelly's 
re  of  the  last  few  days  of  his  brother's 
ply  affected  the  captain.  It  recalled  his 
aoolboy  days,  and  the  face  of  the  little 

whom  he  had  only  seen  as  an  infant, 
ihe  child  was  sent  away  from  India.  It 
L  the  Broomielaws  to  have  a  subject 
about,  which  diverted  attention  from 
m  immediate  sorrows.  His  friends  and 
b,  all  in  India,  he  rather  felt  going  home 
>ing  abroad.  Then  they  all  adjourned 
again,  the  captain  accompanying  them. 
.  no  relatives  in  England  to  bid  him 
I,  and  seemed  to  be  not  sorry  to  parti- 
in  however  indirect  a  shape,  with  the 
if  Archie's  friends. 

hey  couldn't  leave  them  at  once,  as  the 
i  detained.  So  they  walked  about  the 
td  of  any  excuse  to  seem  to  be  merry. 
sting  aboard  of  a  drove  of  pigs,  the 


hilarity  of  the  sailors,  and  an  occasional  conflict 
between  a  headstrong  pig  and  his  naval  captors, 
seasonably  relieved  their  gloom.  Then  followed 
the  embarkation  of  the  milch  cow,  who  lay 
prostrate  on  deck,  as  soon  as  they  moved  her 
out  of  the  shore  steamer,  in  exemplary  resig- 
nation ;  as  if  she  felt  they  had  somehow  got  the 
better  of  her,  with  that  rope  so  cunningly 
adjusted  midship  of  her  body  that  she  rose 
equally  as  the  beam  of  a  pair  of  scales,  and  lay 
where  they  dropped  her,  as  if  she  had  nothing 
more  to  say  to  it.  They  switched  her  on  her 
legs,  but  her  awkward  gait  on  the  hard  deck 
planks,  so  different  from  the  green  turf  she 
had  been  used  to,  claimed  every  allowance 
for  the  series  of  stumbles  which  the  naval  emi- 
grant made  on  her  way  to  her  destined  cabin. 
A  cow  unused  to  the  sea  is  as  awkward  there 
as  a  landsman,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal 
in  extenuation  of  the  quadruped. 

At  length  however  the  parting  moment  came. 
All  had  kept  up  their  spirits  creditably  to  this 
point.  Archie  bid  first  of  all  farewell  to  his 
mother,  and  the  old  lady  kissed  him  long  and 
tenderly,  as  she  pressed  him  to  her  bosom  in 
silent  anguish.  She  could  only  say,  "God 
bless  my  boy!"  and  was  afraid  to  say  more,  lest 
Archie  should  detect  the  tears  which  were 
raining  fast  down  her  cheeks.  Sandie  kissed 
his  brother,  and  could  not  conceal  his  anguish. 
The  Doctor  wrung  his  hand;  and  when  the 
dear  fellow,  long  arrived  at  man's  estate,  kissed 
his  father,  which  he  had  not  done  for  the  last 
few  years  of  manhood,  it  brought  back  such  an 
endearing  recollection  of  the  boy's  childhood, 
that  its  simplicity  and  unexpectedness  overcame 
the  Doctor,  and  he  wept  over  him,  even  more 
than  Sandie.  Then  Nelly's  turn  came,  and  she 
embraced  him  tenderly,  and  by  a  painful  effort 
at  self-command,  though  the  falling  tears  belied 
her  vocal  composure,  she  said,  "Cheer  up, 
dearest  Archie!  Goodbye — God  Almighty 
bless  you,  my  own  dearest !" 

Then  Archie  gave  way  uncontrollably.  He 
sobbed  aloud.  He  hid  his  face,  as  one  who  was 
ashamed  of  his  abdication  of  strong  manhood, 
but  could  not  choose  but  yield  to  his  over- 
powering grief.  The  young  captain  tenderly 
offered  his  arm  to  Nelly,  who  was  fast  succumb- 
ing to  the  anguish  of  the  separation. 

"  Let  me  see  you  ashore,"  whispered  Captain 
Hans;  and  hailing  a  boat,  he  involuntary 
assumed  command  of  a  party  which  had  loBt  all 
command  of  themselves,  and  ordered  the  boat- 
man to  pull  to  the  Tilbury  Fort  side  of  the 
Thames,  where  the  carriage  was  waiting  which 
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Had  conveyed  the  sorrowing  family  to  the  place 
of  embarkation.  The  sympathy,  self-possession, 
and  opportune  kindness  of  the  captain  on  that 
occasion  made  its  first  impression  on  Nelly's 
heart,  at  the  most  susceptible  crisis  of  her  life. 

Many  boats  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  between 
the  shore  and  the  "  Golden  Fleece,"  and  about 
midway,  the  boat  conveying  the  family  was 
run  foul  of  by  a  wherry  full  of  drunken  sailors, 
and  in  an  instant  was  capsized. 

The  whole  party  were  precipitated  into  the 
water.  The  Doctor  and  Sandie  seized  the  side 
of  the  boat  and  supported  themselves,  crying 
lustily  for  help  for  Mrs.  Broomielaw  and  Nelly, 
neither  of  whom  could  be  anywhere  seen. 
Presently  the  waterman  rose  to  the  surface  with 
Mrs.  Broomielaw,  and  in  another  instant  Cap- 
tain Vandonberg,  who  had  dived  after  Nelly, 
appeared  supporting  her  head  above  the  water. 
The  only  boat  available  for  the  rescue  was  the 
one  which  was  filled  with  the  drunken  crew.  But 
they  could  not  hesitate.  The  men  pulled  them 
into  their  boat,  with  the  Dootor,  his  wife,  and 
son,  and  turning  the  boat's  head,  pulled  back  to 
the  shore. 

But  two  of  the  sailors  opposed  their  boat's 
proceeding  anywhere  except  direct  to  the  ship. 
In  vain  the  others,  with  better  nature,  and  not 
being  so  much  intoxicated,  reasoned  with  their 
messmates ;  one  of  the  recreants  snatched  an 
oar  from  the  waterman,  and  forcibly  pulled  the 
boat  round  again,  with  aviolence  which  threat- 
ened to  upset  the  crowded  wherry.  Captain 
Hans  seized  the  man  by  the  throat,  and  with 
one  fearful  blow  full  in  the  face,  knocked  him 
down  in  the  boat,  where  his  messmates  held 
him  down,  swearing  fearfully.  Hans  then 
seized  the  other  man,  and  threatened  to  throw 
him  overboard  if  he  stirred  hand  or  foot  till  the 
wherry  landed  her  passengers. 

"  Sarved  'em  right,  Captain,"  said  the  rest, 
"  only  don't  report  'em  aboard,  sir." 

"  Give  way  then  to  the  shore,"  said  Hans, 
"  and  I'll  overlook  their  conduct.  You  drunken 
scoundrels  nearly  cost  this  lady  her  life.  I  was 
only  just  in  time." 

Drenched  to  the  skin,  shivering  with  the  bitter 
cold,  and  their  hearts  heavy  with  their  recent 
sorrow,  the  whole  party  landed  in  miserable 
plight.  Nelly,  but  for  the  stout  heart  and 
strong  arm  which  encircled  her  waist  to  keep 
her  from  falling,  would  have  been  unable  to 
proceed  a  step.  Her  limbs  trembled  under  her 
with  the  excitement ;  her  nerves  had  been  pre- 
viously unstrung,  and  before  they  had  gone 
many  yards  from  the  shore  she  fainted.    The 


captain  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  her  to  the  carriage,  handed 
mother,  father,  and  Sandie,  and  m 
beside  the  coachman,  urged  him  to  drive 
into  the  Fort,  for  there  was  no  inn  a 
and  stopped  at  the  cammandant  s  q 
who  was  an  Indian  officer,  and  friend 
father's. 

The  occurrence  was  rapidly  explained 
were  instantly  lighted  or  mended  in  £ 
rooms,  abundance  of  hot  water  proem 
a  total  exchange  made  of  their  wet  gf 
for  dry  ones,  through  the  prompt,  heai 
pitality  of  the  commandant  and  the  h 
his  family. 

Hans  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  put 
while  dinner  was  being  prepared,  a 
metamorphoses  effected,  he  had  gone  a 
board  to  allay  apprehension  in  Archie* 
and  change  his  own  dripping  garments, 
ing  however  his  friend  already  fallen  a 
his  berth,  worn-out  with  his  recent  son 
that  the  evening  had  set  in  wet  and  d 
he  would  not  wake  him  to  go  throug 
the  parting  scene  by  taking  him  asho 
therefore  left  him  a  note,  in  case  he 
wake,  stating  he  was  dining  with  his  fi 
the  Fort,  previous  to  their  return  to  to 
would  be  back  aboard  shortly.  .  He  asc 
the  ship  would  not  sail  till  daybreak,  as 
was  rising,  and  wind  and  tide  dead 
them,  and  resolved  to  spend  an  hour 
with  his  old  fiiends  before  he  left  them 
Englaud,  probably  for  ever. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  when  Hans  reto 
the  Fort,  and  the  family  party  were 
seated  at  dinner,  and  had  in  some 
recovered  from  the  excitement  of  thei 
adventure.  He  was  received  with  joyful  i 
for  all  believed  his  sudden  departure  h 
the  result  of  a  summons  from  the  ship 
was  weighing  anchor.  She  had  indeed  • 
a  mile  lower  down  the  mouth  of  the  it 
was  supposed  to  have  finally  sailed, 
she  had  then  cast  anchor  for  the  night 

To  them  all,  he  reappeared  as  a  link 
nection  with  poor  Archie,  and  when 
them  that  his  motive  in  abruptly  star 
the  ship  was  to  intercept  the  commui 
and  perhaps  exaggeration,  of  any  painra 
of  their  mishap  to  poor  Archie,  they  al 
gratefully  at  him,  and  Broomielaw  < 
blessed  him  for  "  a  dutiful  pupil  to 
master."  When  he  added  that  he  foun< 
composed  in  sleep,  and  wouldn't  wake 
left  him  a  note  to  explain  his  absence,  i 
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ould  be  any  the  better  for  a  second 
commandant  struck  in  with  the 

ht,  Hans ;  old  Vandenberg's  blood 

•  veins,  my  boy." 

j  from  time  to  time  stealthily  wan- 
ner scarcely  tasted  food  to  the 
ible  young  fellow,  her  admiration 
t  every  gaze,  as  the  bee  gathers 
from  every  additional  flower  she 
manly  officer,  the  little  friend  and 
f  her  girlhood,  had  saved  her  life — 
3nderne88  of  sensibility  for  her,  and 
,  in  their  sorrow,  which  .betokened 
lnselnsh  spirit ;  and  even  the  little 
e  coolness  and  self-possession  with 
elled  the  petty  mutiny  in  the  boat, 
ir  from  petty  in  her  then  affrighted 
d — all  combined  to  raise  Captain 
gh  place  in  her  womanly  estimate 
.  Nelly  inwardly  rejoiced  that  her 
■  had  such  a  companion  for  his 
such  a  friend  as  a  convoy  in  the 
.  tedious  land  journey  after  their 
ndia.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to 
d  they  said  so,  "  that  Archie  had 
uch  good  hands." 

dl  do  very  well,"  said  Hans.  "  We 
r  stage  coaches  nor  railways  yet  in 
shall  take  our  locomotive  degree 
Jid  get  the  rails  before  the  coaches ; 
aonce  Archie  and  I  shall  travel  per 
a  Bath  chair,  with  a  trifle  better 

o  well  enough,  111  be  bound,"  said 
idant ;  "  your  father  never  ran  his 
t  a  stone  wall." 

iter  hour  passed  in  agreeable  chat, 
ing,  and  indeed  informing  the  corn- 
is  lively  accurate  itinerary  of  the 
by  sea  and  land  which  Archie  and 
traverse,  exhibiting   an   accurate 

*  with  the  geography,  political  re- 
oners,  customs,  religion,  and  pro- 
ch  country  which  they  would  have 
ugh,  unusual  in  so  young  an  officer. 
Le  request  of  the  commandant,  he 
in  Indian  song  in  Hindostanee,  and 
ed  for  its  translation  into  English, 
ing  to  the  same  tune  a  metrical 
\na  own,  though  he  did  not  say  so, 
no  ordinary  poetical   power   and 

was  a  young  Brahmin's  farewell 
and  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  on  his 
Christianity.    The  last  stanza  ran 


"  At  Yishnoo's  shrines  I  bow  no  more, 

Nor  dare  I  say  farewell ; 
Ye  blush  with  stains  of  human  gore, 

And  burn  with  fires  of  hell : 
My  heart  and  soul,  asunder  riven, 
Its  homo  and  Father  hath  in  Heaven." 

Nelly  begged  him  to  write  for  her  a  copy  of  the 
English  verses,  side  by  side  with  the  Hindos- 
tanee original,  playfully  stating  her  intention 
to  learn  the  language,  and  that  she  would  like 
to  have  by  her  a  graceful  Anglo-Indian  model. 
Hans  blushed  with  delight  at  the  compliment 
to  his  verses,  and  instantly  set  to  writing  them 
out,  the  Doctor  facetiously  congratulating  "  the 
happy  combination  of  Mars  and  Apollo,"  and 
the  commandant  shouting,  "  Bravo,  Captain 
Laureate !" 

One  verse  so  nearly  analogized  poor  Archie's 
case,  that  Sandie  and  his  mother  shed  another 
tear  for  him,  and  even  Hans'  voice  slightly 
quavered  as  he  lingered  with  increased  pathos 
on  the  line,— 

"  My  own  sweet  sister's  eye." 

The  young  convert's  natural  yearning  at  the 
point  of  separation  found  utterance  in  the 
adieu: — 

"  My  father's  house,  my  mother's  side, 

My  own  Bweet  sister's  eye, 
My  brother  in  his  manly  pride, 

I  bid  ye  all — goodbye. 
A  sojourner  on  earth  I  roam 
Christ's  outlaw  from  my  pagan  home." 

Nelly  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  looking 
at  Hans,  and  Hans  happening  at  the  same 
moment  to  look  at  Nelly,  naturally  their 
eyes  met,  and  each  unconsciously  betrayed  to 
the  other  a  hidden  application  of  the  words, 
somewhat  beside  their  grammatical  import. 
But  love  is  subtle  as  the  schoolmen,  at  non- 
natural  senses,  and  isoteric  bearings.  Before 
they  were  half  aware  of  it,  Hans  and  Nelly  had 
both  committed  themselves  to  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment of  mutual  admiration. 

The  hour  was  long  past  ten— the  night  was 
dark — and  the  distance  to  town  considerable. 
The  carriage  was  ordered.  The  Broomielaws 
replaced  their  dried  garments,  and  with  re- 
peated expressions  of  gratitude  for  their  hos- 
pitable reception,  took  their  leave.  Hans'  last 
act,  as  he  handed  Nelly  last  into  the  carriage, 
was  to  fasten  on  the  shawl,  in  which  he  muffled 
her  up  from  the  bitter  cold,  a  pin,  whisper- 
ing in  a  faltering  voice,  as  if  it  were  his 
turn  to  sorrow  now,  "Wear  that  for  my  sake, 
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dearest!"  and  instantly  vanishing  into  the 
darkness,  before  Nelly  could  reply  or  return 
his  gift,  had  she  been  so  disposed,  the  carriage 
drove  off,  and  the  family  were  gone. 

Hans  returned  on  board  with  a  far  heavier 
heart  than  he  had  brought  ashore  with  him. 
That  night  had  so  far  sealed  his  future.  Cir- 
cumstances had  rapidly  developed  a  passion 
which  he  dared  to  hope  was  in  some  measure 
reciprocated.  It  was  the  turning-point  in  the 
young  man's  life.  The  ambition  to  become 
worthy  of  Nelly  suggested  that  night  the 
resolution,  accompanied  by  earnest,  heartfelt 
prayer  for  strength  to  keep  it,  to  devote  him- 
self more  decidedly  to  God,  and  to  his  pro- 
fession, that  the  day  might  speedily  come 
when  he  should  return  to  England  on  the 
business  which  now  lay  nearest  his  heart. 
These  thoughts  and  self-communings  engrossed 
his  mind  till  he  reached  the  ship. 

On  descending  to  his  cabin,  he  found  Archie 
had  awaked  half  an  hour,  was  sitting  up,  and 
commencing  his  four  months'  sea  voyage  by  a 
domestic  cup  of  tea.  The  friends  shook  each 
other  heartily  by  the  hand.  Hans  told  him  he 
had  been  spending  the  evening  with  an  old 
friend  of  his  (Hans)  father's,  the  commanding 


officer  at  Tilbury  Fort.  But  they  hai 
fortnight  at  sea,  and  Archie  had  got 
sea- sickness,  and  got  his  sea  legs,  befc 
had  the  heart  to  tell  his  friend  of  the 
in  the  boat  (which  he  made  as  light  of 
sible),  and  of  the  commandant's  hot 
their  pleasant  evening,  and^  the  com 
composure  with  which  he  had  seen  the 
in  their  carriage  en-route  for  town.  Tl 
greatly  affected  Archie,  and  he  wr 
friend's  hand  gratefully  as  he  criec 
saved  my  Nelly's  life ;  her  brother  w 
forget  it." 

Then  Hans,  with  some  embarrassm 
fessed  to  Archie  what  he  had  done  an* 
Nelly  at  parting;  how  he  had  pinned  c 
shawl  a  diamond  pin,  his  poor  mothei 
gift,  and  begged  her  to  "  wear  it  for  hi 
how  he  hoped  to  rise  in  the  service 
some  day  in  a  position  to  offer  her  l 
together  with  such  expectations  as 
from  his  father. 

Archie  again  shook  his  friend's  h 
said,  "  From  this  day  we  are  brothers ! 
that  understanding,  welcome  on  both 
leave  them  in  their  tedious  voyage  to  i 
(To  be  continued.) 


HEART    OHEEE   FOB   HOME    SORROW. 
THE  SEPULCHBE  IN  THE  GARDEN:   AN  EASTEB  MEDITATION. 


BY  TUB  BEV.   WM.   LAKDSLS. 


"  In  the  garden  a  new  fcepulchre*  •  .  .  There  laid  they  Jesus." — St.  John  xix.  41, 42. 


It  was  meet  that  the  sepulchre  should  be 
placed  in  "  a  garden,"  seeing  that  it  was  to 
contain  the  body  of  our  Lord. 

His  presence  there  gave  to  the  grave  a 
significance  which  it  had  never  possessed 
before.  It  exerted  a  mighty  influence  on 
the  nature,  and  aspect,  and  issues  of  death, 
and  changed  tho  consequences  of  suffering 
to  all  who  believe.  His  glorious  resurrection, 
so  soon  after  His  burial,  was  the  pledge  of  a 
like  resurrection  to  those  who  put  their  trust 
in  Him ;  and  shows  how  His  presence,  from 
deepest  sorrow,  causes  highest  joy  to  spring. 

It  was  meet,  therefore,  that  in  His  sepul- 


chre, at  least,  death  should  be  associ 
with  the  repulsive,  but  with  the  b 
And  it  is  meet  also  in  the  case  of 
are  His.  I  like  to  see  flowers 
around  or  strewn  upon  the  gravt 
loved  ones  who  lie  beneath,  with  anf 
bending  over  them,  crown  in  hand 
of  the  death's  heads  and  cross-1 
former  days.  The  latter  may  remi 
our  mortality,  but  the  former  point* 
greater  appropriateness  to  the  imm 
which  our  mortality  shall  put  on.  < 
it  is  that  your  sepulchres  should  be 
a  garden,  ye  who  put  your  trust  i 
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b  in  which  He  lies,  in  the  person  of 
abers,  is  a  seed-plot  of  immortality, 
rich,  radiant  and  glorious  forms  shall 

The  body  which  moulders  there, 
igles  with  the  dust,  defaced  and  dis- 
l  beyond  recognition,  its  parts  dis- 
into  their  original  dements,  is  but 
I  like  the  seed  preparatory  to  its 
\  up  into  nobler  life ;  "  for  that 
iou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except 

It  lies  there  now  without  sign  of 
j  the  process  of  dissolution  going  on, 
ne  of  the  watchers  have  grown  weary 
ing  for  the  promised  resurrection, 
ley  say  is  to  take  place  at  the  advent 
Lord ;  and  scoffers  shake  their  heads, 
,  "It  will  never  come;  where  is  the 
?  Since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all 
ontinue  as  they  were."  But  though 
«r  may  be  long  and  trying  to  weak 
ich  needs  the  support  of  sight,  the 
Line  comes  when  the  earth  shall  open 
l  doors,  and  release  the  imprisoned 
Thy  dead  men  shall  live ;  together 
'  dead  body  shall  they  rise.  Awake 
;,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust,  for  thy  dew 
i  dew  of  herbs ;  and  the  earth  shall 
r  dead." 
3  meet,  too,  that  the  sepulchre  should 

"garden,"  because  of  the  change 
be  Saviour's  death  is  to  produce  in 
et  of  the  world. 

2ed  by  sin  to  a  desert  state,  physically 
rally,  it  shall  yet  be  covered  with 
like  beauty  and  fertility,  because 
las  died.  If  is  a  sufficient  pledge 
movation  that  it  has  contained  His 
•e.  The  world  shall  be  made  beau- 
srhose  soil  He  has  condescended  to 
e  plant  which  has  sprung  from  that 

destined  to  fill  the  world  with  its 
and  its  fragrance.  The  garden  in 
;  stood  is  but  a  faint  emblem  of  what 
;h  shall  become,  both  morally  and 
ly,  because  He  has  lain  there, 
re  said  to  take  possession  of  a  country 
ley  have  buried  their  dead  in  it. 
9  henceforth  bound  to  it  by  stronger 
e  tender  ties  than  previously  existed, 
stant  lands  they  return  to  it  when 
lity  offers!  and  like  if  possible  to 


make  their  home  near  their  household  graves. 
So  the  Saviour  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  earth  when  He  was  buried. 
He  will  never  forget  or  regard  with  indif- 
ference the  world  which  contains  His  tomb. 
He  prises  the  very  dust  which  has  been 
hallowed  by  His  presence.  He  will  return 
living  and  glorious  to  the  place  where  once 
He  lay  dead  and  dishonoured,  and  the  same 
scene  which  witnessed  the  commencement 
shall  witness  the  completion  of  His  triumph 
over  sin  and  hell — over  death  and  the  grave. 
The  earth  shall  rejoice  at  His  presence,  and 
become  beautiful  and  fertile  as  the  garden 
of  the  Lord.  An  unknown  majesty  shall 
slumber  on  every  mountain,  and  an  unknown 
loveliness  deck  every  vale.  Flowers  shall 
bloom  in  perpetual  spring,  and  fruits  ripen- 
in  perpetual  harvest.  Nor  shall  mildew  shed 
its  blight,  nor  tempest  spread  desolation, 
over  the  radiant  scene.  Over  all  the  land- 
scape  shall  be  spread  beauty,  not  only  sur- 
passing all  that  now  exists  in  the  most  fairy- 
like  regions,  but  all  men's  lingering  memories 
of  a  paradise  that's  gone — all  that  poets  have 
dreamed  of  a  paradise  to  come.  It  will  have 
all  Eden's  loveliness,  with  something  better 
than  Eden's  innocence,  and  more  than  Eden's 
security ;  for  the  moral  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  physical.  Sin  shall  no  more  defile, 
nor  storm  desolate,  nor  cloud  darken,  nor 
foes  invade;  "for  the  tabernacle  of  God 
shall  be  with  men,  and  He  shall  dwell  with 
them."  And  when  the  inhabitants  of  other 
worlds  trace  the  cause  of  the  wonderful 
transformation,  they  will  look  to  the  place 
where  He  was  crucified,  and  in  the  annals  of 
eternity  will  be  chronicled  the  story  of  how 
the  world  which  was  desert  became  garden, 
because  in  this  garden  there  was  a  sepulchre 
in  which  the  Lord  lay. 

Once  more,  it  was  congruous  that  the  se* 
pulchre  should  be  in  a  "garden,"  as  sym* 
bolical  of  how  the  presence  of  Jesus  tends  to 
change  our  sorrow  into  joy. 

Christ  in  the  sepulchre  transforms  the 
receptacle  of  death  into  the  source  of  higher 
life.  And  therefore  would  I  exhort  you  to 
have  no  sepulchre  without  a  Saviour  in  it- 
no  trouble  in  which  you  do  not  seek  to  have 
the  presence  of  your  Lord.    To  be  exempt 
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from  trouble  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  what  you 
should  desire — certainly  what  you  have  no 
right  to  expect,  seeing  that  every  garden 
has  its  sepulchre ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  or 
even  conducive  to  your  welfare,  that  you 
should.  The  garden  with  the  sepulchre 
containing  the  Saviour  was  better  than  it 
would  have  been  had  there  been  no  sepul- 
chre there.  And  a  life  all  pleasure  would 
neither  be  so  desirable  nor  so  profitable  as  a 
life  whose  sorrows  are  sanctified  by  fellow- 
ship with  Christ.  When  He  is  in  it,  the 
sepulchre  becomes  the  fairest  and  most  fer- 
tile spot  in  your  garden.  Scenes  of  trouble 
in  which  you  were  led  to  seek  and  find  most 
of  His  presence  are  those  on  which  you  look 
back  as  the  occasions  of  your  purest  and 
vastest  joys. 

Nor  should  you  seek,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
to  have  the  sepulchre  of  your  own  fashioning, 
saying,  "  If  I  had  only  such-and-such  trials, 
I  could  bear  them  well :  I  should  not  com- 
plain if  I  were  only  like  so-and-so."  Such 
talk  is  worse  than  childish.  No  man  ever 
yet  had  to  choose  his  own  trials.  He  who 
gives  the  garden,  gives  the  sepulchre  with  it  ; 
and  determines  at  once  its  position  and  its 
form.  The  trouble  which  a  man  chooses  is 
no  trouble  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  chosen 
because  it  is  pleasant  to  bear ;  and  it  is  a 
misnomer  to  call  that  a  trouble  which  can  be 
pleasantly  borne.  No  man  makes  his  own 
cross.  He  neither  chooses  the  material  out 
of  which  a  true  cross  is  made,  nor  does  he 
give  it  the  shape-in  which  the  essence  of  the 
cross  consists.  He  cannot  do  so.  In  the 
nature  of  things  it  is  impossible.  For  a 
cross  is  something  which  runs  athwart  our 
pleasure,  and  against  the  grain  of  our  choice. 
And  though  there  bo  some,  as  you  may 
remind  me,  who  recklessly  pursue  a  course 
which  involves  them  in  trouble,  and  persist 
in  it  after  the  trouble  comes;  it  is  not  in 
trouble  thus  wantonly  sought  and  obstinately 


clung  to,  that  men  may  expect  the  supporting 
and  transmuting  influence  of  the  Saviour's 
presence.  He  will  not  be  laid  in  any  sepul- 
chre ;  but  only  in  that  which  God  has  or- 
dained. 

No;  you  must  not  seek  to  choose  your 
troubles,  any  more  than  you  should  hope  to 
be  exempt  from  them.  All  that  you  need  ii 
to  have  Christ  in  them.  His  presence  will 
do  for  you  what  it  has  done  for  others :  not 
only  sustain  you  under  them,  but  make  your 
inward  joy  to  abound  in  proportion  to  you 
outward  tribulations;  and  cause  you  to  hi 
so  exercised  by  them,  that  your  trials  thai 
produce  in  you  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness.  Disappointment  and  tffie* 
tions  will  appear  comparatively  light  if  Hi 
is  with  you,  and  you  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  "light  affliction 
which  is  but  for  a  moment  worketh  out  for 
you  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory. ' '  Thousands  of  times  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  men  have  acknowledged  that 
it  was  good  for  them  to  have  been  afflicted; 
and  have  blessed  God  most  fervently  for  the  i 
ploughshare  which  drove  deepest  into  the 
soul,  and  the  storm  which  wellnigh  over- 
whelmed it,  and  shook  it  to  its  foundation!, 
compelling  it  to  relinquish  every  earthly 
stay,  and  take  refuge  in  Him  alone.  And 
should  soul-crushing  trouble  draw  or  drift 
you  to  seek  after  God,  you  will  have  reason 
to  thank  Him  that  ever  it  was  sent  And 
when  in  the  after  ages  you  trace  the  inflnfflMfli 
which  have  moulded  your  destiny,  and  die 
occasions  which  have  contributed  to  the  rich- 
ness of  your  future  inheritance,  you  iriB 
regard  as  not  the  least  important  of  these 
the  troubles  which  led  you  to  seek,  and  in 
which  you  have  enjoyed  the  Master's  pre- 
sence. Nor  will  you  deem  it  a  ground  of 
complaint,  but  rather  of  abounding  thsnb- 
giving,  that  in  the  garden  of  your  life  you  hid 
a  sepulchre,  and  in  that  sepulchre  a  Savior. 
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THE   SWALLOWS  AND  THEIE  NEST. 

BT  ME8.  ELLIS,  AUTHORESS  OF  "THE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND,"  ETC. 


MONGST  the  migratory  birds 
which  bring  us  the  glad  tidings 
of  Spring,  the  Swallow  is  per- 
haps the  most  cheery,  not  only 
in  its  merry  twitter,  but  in  its 
graceful  and  happy- looking 
.  dead  Swallow  is  seldom  found,  and 
,  the  little  bird  is  picked  up  with  ten- 
id  lamentation.  A  distressed  Swallow 
e  thought  of.  The  first  autumn  storm 
iddenly  makes  every  one  fear  for  the 
lest  they  should  be  caught  by  our 
hern  blasts  before  they  have  set  out 
idrenturous  flight — away  into  a  sun- 
to  them  a  happier  clime, 
is  adventurous  journey  of  theirs,  what 
j  it  is!  What  an  astonishing  fact, 
think  of  it,  that  creatures  so  tender 
ate  should,  year  by  year,  undertake 
aplish  such  an  enterprize — true  to  the 
season — as  true  as  the  revolutions  of 
1  stars,  waiting  for  no  ^instruction 
higher  intelligence  of  man,  indeed 
mselves  in  this  matter  than  he  with 
owledge  and  invention, 
ing  at  all  mysterious  about  it,"  say 
er  people ;  "  the  commonest  thing  in 
I— only  an  exemplification  of  one  of 
of  nature,  which  we  call  the  instinct 
a." 

hat  is  the  instinct  of  animals,  and 
omes  it?     Can  the  philosopher  tell 

stinct  of  animals  may  truly  be  re- 
!  one  of  the  most  striking  manif  esta- 
)ivine  power  in  the  creation  and  order 
riverse.  It  is  one  of  those  manifesta- 
i  bare  contemplation  of  which  seems 

us  sensibly,  and  at  once,  into  the 
of  God,  so  that  we  can  only  bow  our 
id  say,  like  little  children,  "  I  know 

It  is  of  God,  whose  ways  are  won- 
nd  past  finding  out.  I  do  not  even 
>m  whence  the  Swallows  come,  much 


less  how  they  find  their  way,  nor  how  it  is  that 
they  have  strength  and  power  to  fly  so  far; 
but  I  know  that  they  always  come  with  the 
sweet  and  joyous  Spring,  and  I  feel  that  there 
is  something  strange  —  mysterious  —  almost 
sublime,  in  the  fact  of  these  little  creatures 
being  able  to  undertake  that  great  enterprize, 
so  as  to  know  exactly  when  to  set  out,  and  to 
go  forth  and  come  back  in  safety ."  Surely  the 
instinct  of  animals  has  in  it  a  deep  lesson  for 
the  humble  and  reverent  spirit,  whose  delight 
is  in  studying  the  works  and  ways  of  the  Most 
High! 

I  have  said  that  a  distressed  Swallow  is  an 
object  of  universal  pity,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  all  look  with  kind  welcome  upon  these 
blythe  messengers  of  Spring;  and  all  feel 
anxious  for  their  safety  when  they  appear  to 
be  loitering  too  late  in  our  dangerous  and  un- 
certain climate. 

I  have  sad  recollections  of  one  autumn  long 
ago,  when,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
the  Swallows  were  caught  by  a  sudden  and 
extraordinary  storm,  and  died  by  hundreds. 
Their  instinct  did  not  serve  them  to  provide 
against  such  a  disorder  of  the  elements — such 
a  departure  from  ordinary  and  natural  rule. 
The  storm  occurred  in  the  month  of  September,- 
while  the  fields  and  gardens  were  still  wearing 
their  summer  aspect.  It  came  on  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  sheeted  rain,  and  wind  so 
violent  that  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  crowded 
together  into  whatever  shed  or  cover  they  could 
find;  and  some  of  our  cows,  as  if  driven  mad 
with  terror,  turned  furiously  upon  the  stupified 
sheep,  and  gored  them  so  that  many  died  in 
consequence. 

While  watching  the  fury  of  the  storm,  my 
father  called  our  attention  to  the  Swallows; 
the  poor  terrified  little  Swallows,  all  draggled 
by  the  pelting  rain,  which  continued  unabated 
through  the  day  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  night.  What  could  be  done  for  the  Swal- 
lows P    The;  appeared  inclined  to  come  in  for 
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shelter  at  our  windows,  and  very  welcome  they 
would  have  been ;  but  had  they  done  so  they 
would  soon  have  been  frightened  out  again  by 
the  sight  of  our  dogs  and  cats,  and  perhaps  of 
ourselves. 

At  last  it  occurred  to  us  that  in  a  large,  unoc- 
cupied chamber,  with  two  windows,  they  might 
.  be  free  from  all  enemies,  both  real  and  imagi- 
nary. These  windows  had  the  great  merit  of 
opening  at  the  top  as  well  as  the  bottom.  We 
drew  them  down  a  few  inches,  and  then  closing 
the  door  behind  us,  left  the  Swallows  to  take 
possession.  This  they  did  almost  immediately, 
and  in  great  numbers,  perching  on  the  cornice 
above  the  windows  in  a  long  close  line,  as  many 
as  could  possibly  stand  there,  arranging  them- 
selves with  the  greatest  precision  side  by  side. 

Of  course  we  often  went  to  peep,  but  that 
was  all.  We  would  not  have  disturbed  our 
little  guests  for  a  great  deal.  We  only  peeped, 
and  in  doing  so,  could  see  that  the  two  black 
lines  over  the  windows  were  complete,  the  tails 
to  the  walls,  and  the  little  beady -looking  heads 
at  exactly  equal  distances  —  the  whole  com- 
pany resembling  some  new  kind  of  ornamental 
finish  to  the  cornice  of  the  windows.  There 
must  have  been  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  Swal- 
lows, perhaps  more ;  and  there  they  spent  the 
night,  safely  sheltered  from  the  storm  which 
raged  without. 

In  the  morning  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the 
sun  shone  out  for  awhile,  although  something 
like  a  premature  winter  had  come  on,  with  a 
sharp  feeling  in  the  air.  At  an  early  hour  we 
peeped  again,  of  course,  but  our  friends  had 
fled — gone  forth  into  the  world  again.  In  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two  their  final  flight  took 
place,  and  not  a  single  Swallow  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  country. 

The  pertinacity  with  which  Swallows,  as  well 
as  some  other  birds,  will  build  their  nests  year 
after  year  in  the  same  place,  is  another  phase 
in  their  life  of  instinct  which  tends  very  much 
to  attach  us  to  them  as  companions  and  friends 
— we  naturally  love  those  who  love  us,  and 
towards  those  who  seek  our  company  from 
evident  preference,  we  sometimes  stretch  our 
kindness  to  a  wonderful  extent.  Troublesome 
as  they  were,  we  always  liked  that  the  same 
swallows,  or  what  we  believed  to  be  the  same, 
should  come  every  year  and  build  their  nest  in 
the  porch  at  my  father's  door.  And  so  strong 
was  this  remembrance  of  the  Swallows,  and  their 
nest,  and  so  agreeable  the  association,  that 
when,  many  years  afterwards,  in  a  very  different 
part  of  the  country,  some  Swallows  showed 


signs  of  locating  themselves  under  the  p< 
my  own  house,  I  welcomed  them  cheerfv 
the  sake  of  long  ago — perhaps  far  the  f 
some  who  had  gone  in  and  out  at  my  £ 
door — who  had  talked  their  evening  tall 
while  the  sun  was  setting,  or  the  moon 
—or  who  had  bid  farewell  there  never  tc 
that  threshold  more. 

At  all  events,  I  did  cordially  welcome 
Swallows,  and  gave  strict  orders  that  n< 
should  be  done  to  frighten  or  drive  them 
The  first  preliminary  step  toward  their 
ment  was  a  fruitless  one.  It  consisted  < 
of  peeping,  twittering,  and  fluttering  ins 
under  the  portico,  where  one  of  the  b 
observed,  would,  on  suspended  wing,  gr 
and  go  through  with,  that  sweet  little  son| 
Swallows,  which,  although  it  contains  I 
deal  o&  "  swit-iher  and  swat-tker,"  has  ye 
tones  of  peculiar  sweet  and  tender  mekx 
as  a  whole,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ] 
songs  in  the  whole  chorus  of  nature. 

It  requires,  however,  a  little  close  at* 
to  be  sensible  of  the  fact.  The  Swallow 
and  dart  about  so  rapidly,  and  have  so 
chirps,  and  twits,  and  at  times,  especial! 
under  any  kind  of  terror,  either  real  < 
tended,  give  out  such  sharp,  cutting  i 
that  their  actual  song  may  fail  to  be  ol 
or  understood.  And  yet  the  song  it 
most  exact  in  its  cadence  and  melody, 
concluding  with  a  soft  kind  of  refrain, 
like  the  expiring  sigh  of  a  spirit  exi 
with  its  own  ecstacy ;  or  as  if  the  Ycioi 
uttering  every  expression  of  eneourag 
and  even  triumph,  of  which  it  was  e 
should  say,  in  a  low  tone  of  peculiar  tend 
"  And  I  love  you  so  much."  Let  any  01 
may  deem  this  an  idle  fancy  of  mine,  Jos' 
to  the  actual  song  of  the  Swallow,  and  ju 
themselves. 

The  early  visits  of  our  Swallows  last  ■ 
proved  to  be  only  visits  of  inspection 
of  the  birds,  which  we  took  to  bo  the 
man,  was  confident — sure  that  the  place 
answer ;  the  other,  and  the  one  who  n 
best  right  to  decide,  seeing  she  would  1 
sit  in  it,  appeared  to  bring  forward  son* 
objections,  most  likely  fearing  it  would 
small. 

In  a  short  time  the  bustle  was  cm 
enterprize  died  out ;  and  the  Swallows  ds 
In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three 
they  came  back,  very  much  in  earn* 
time.  Whether  some  intermediate  expc 
had  failed  them,  or  what  bad  fcappes 
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Jd  make  out ;  but  now  it  was  business 
7  had  in  hand — direct,  speedy,  and  no 
Load  indeed,  and  triumphant  was  the 
hue  one  bird  now,  and  very  encou- 
nd  busy  were  the  little  workers  all 

The  first  patch  of  clay  against  the 
[nite  an  event  in  oar  household.  We 
t  was  placed  in  a  wrong  position, 
re  would  never  be  room  enough  for 
scarcely  for  the  tail  of  the  mother 
og ;  but  we  supposed  they  knew  best. 
be,  it  was  not  for  us  to  interfere.  So 
ed  away,  the  song  bird  ever  more  en- 
and  more  triumphant. 
'  grew  the  nest  against  the  wall,  and 
ad  reason  to  believe  that  there  were 
we  dared  not  look,  for  we  entertained 
.,  not  by  any  means  confirmed  by  sub- 
lets, that  Swallows  were  timid  and 
creatures,  and  might  forsake  their 
so  much  as  peeped  over  the  edge. 

time  the  sitting  commenced — that 
f  patience  which  seems  to  combine 
iderest  and  wisest  instincts  of  nature 
»nded  secrets.  The  brooding  gentle- 
>therhood,  the  heroic  perseverance  of 
a  to  blend  in  the  feathered  bosom  of 
hen  bird  as  she  sits  her  appointed 
igh  glowing  days,  and  starry  nights, 
ceding  sun  and  storm, 
or  lady  Swallow  began  her  incubation, 
season  for  continual  transit  in  and 

door,  above  which  the  nest  was  built 
very  few  inches.  We  sat  upon  the 
about  the  door,  through  long  summer 
when  the  sunshine  fell  on  the  oppo- 
if  the  house;  but  nothing  disturbed 
patient,  brooding  mother,  who  never 
or  courage,  though  cats  would  watch 
,ten  her  from  below,  and  dogs  and 
frith  innumerable  disturbances,  made 
Lon  altogether  anything  but  quiet  and 

rely  never  was  good  wife,  intent  upon 
,  more  honoured  by  her  husband  than 
wallow.  Never  did  chivalrous  knight, 
b  troubadour,  Bing  songs  of  more 
slight  to  his  lady-love  than  were  sung 
lie  Swallow  to  his  mate.  Through- 
ly scarcely  ten  minutes  ever  elapsed 
16  did  not  come,  with  fluttering  wings 
k  under  the  porch,  while  he  went 
she  perfect  melody,  always  ending 
peculiar  sigh  of  tenderness — "  And  I 
o  much ! " 
have  been  very  pleasant  and  cheer- 


ing to  the  little  hen  bird  to  receive  these  visits 
of  affection ;  but  she  took  no  apparent  notice. 
Her  business  was  to  be  still,  sedate,  and  silent. 
She  had  a  great  charge  in  hand — weighty 
responsibilities  —  something  far  beyond  the 
value  of  a  song.  She  must  be  quiet  until  the 
task  of  duty  should  be  fully  accomplished,  and 
then! 

The  happy  and  glorious  consummation  oc- 
curred one  Sunday  morning,  when  a  little  chip 
of  broken  shell  was  found  upon  the  step  of  the 
front  door.  We  were  all  intensely  interested 
in  this  discovery.  From  that  time,  life  and 
gladness  filled  the  hearts  of  both  the  parent 
Swallows,  as  they  darted  in  and  out  with  a 
world  of  business  on  their  hands,  or  rather,  in 
their  mouths — business  beyond  all  our  calcula- 
tions in  amount  and  execution.  It  was  really 
almost  mortifying  to  see  how  those  young 
Swallows  did  eat.  Never  satisfied,  they  stretched 
their  gaping  red  mouths  over  the  edge  of  the 
nest,  looking,  to  our  fancy,  neither  interesting 
nor  attractive,  as  we  had  expected  they  would 
be.  Indeed,  they  developed  no  character  worth 
speaking  of — did  nothing  but  gape  and  swallow. 
The  parents  were  perfect  slaves,  as  regarded 
the  duty  of  catching  and  bringing  them  food ; 
but  in  other  respects  they  were  far  enough 
from  being  slavish  in  their  fears,  or  in  their 
general  bearing. 

The  [male  bird — we  were  sure  it  could  not 
be  the  other, — proud  of  his  new  dignity  as  pater- 
familias, seemed  disposed  to  defy  the  world. 
So  far  from  being  disturbed  when  we  sat 
about  the  door,  these  birds  would  dart  in  and 
out  almost  close  to  our  heads,  and  one,  no 
doubt  the  father,  would  dash  into  the  hall, 
even  into  the  drawing-room  sometimes,  sweep* 
ing  out  again  before  we  had  time  to  see  more 
than  a  twinkle  of  his  wings.  Instead  of  being 
intimidated  by  dog  or  cat,  he  would  swoop 
down  close  to  their  ears  with  his  sharp,  in- 
cisive cry,  as  if  threatening  to  cut  off  their 
heads,  and  then  away  again  before  they  were 
sure  that  their  heads  were  on. 

With,  all  this  bravado,  we  observed  that 
there  was  one  circumstance  which  always 
cowed  and  quieted  the  parent  birds.  It  was 
the  presence  of  a  stranger.  Whenever  a  visitor 
was  added  to  our  garden  party,  the  Swallows 
scarcely  ventured  to  approach  so  near  as  to  feed 
their  young,  and  when  they  did  so,  it  was  very 
silently.  When  they  did  not  dare  to  come  at 
all,  they  would  take  a  higher  position  on  a 
parapet  above  the  portico,  and  sit  there  look- 
ing down  with  grave  concern  upon  the  altered 
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state  of  things  below.  It  was  wonderful  with 
what  precision  they  could  detect  the  presence 
of  a  stranger,  and  how  changed  their  behaviour 
would  become  in  consequence. 

On  one  important  and  alarming  occasion,  we 
had  a  party  of  children  who  played  about  the 
garden,  and*  drank  tea  in  a  pretty  large  com- 
pany on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  door.  I  had 
forgotten  the  Swallows  that  afternoon,  when, 
happening  to  look  up  from  the  tea  table,  I  saw 
the  parent  birds  sitting  most  disconsolately  on 
the  parapet,  not  daring  to  come  down;  andwc 
observed  that  they  remained  there  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  so  that  their  poor  children 
in  all  probability  went  supperless  to  bed.  It 
must  have  been  a  sad  time  to  them,  for  the 
evening  we  noted  was  the  part  of  the  day 
when  the  greatest  amount  of  feeding  went 
on,  that  being  the  time  for  the  finest  catch  of 
flies. 

Such  excessive  feeding  was  not  without  its 
results.  The  young  Swallows  grew  rapidly. 
Seeing  the  boldness  of  the  parents,  we  also 
grew  bold,  and  peeped.  To  our  astonishment 
we  discovered  that  there  were  five  Swallows, 
already  large,  and  growing  rapidly  larger,  in 
that  extremely  small  nest,  which  was  so 
situated  that  in  stretching  out  their  necks  to 
be  fed  the  young  birds  almost  thrust  them- 
selves over  the  edge.  Certainly  the  case  looked 
dangerous  to  us,  but  we  still  supposed  the 
Swallows  knew  best  about  their  own  affairs. 

And  thus  they  fed,  and  grew,  and  the  five 
greedy  mouths  stood  open  all  day  long,  a  little 
to  our  disappointment  and  disgust. 

Up  to  this  time  a  Swallow  had  been  to  some 
of  us  a  thing  almost  spiritual,  and  certainly 
highly  poetical,  in  its  associations.  The  ex- 
quisite form  of  the  bird,  its  light  wing,  and 
graceful  movements,  its  apparent  timidity,  and 
above  all  that  wonderful  migratory  instinct, 
had  tended  to  invest  the  Swallow  with  a 
character  widely  different  from  that  of  a  vora- 
cious eater,  and  what  was  worse,  a  thing  that 
did  nothing  but  eat ;  for,  as  already  6aid,  these 
young  birds  remained  entirely  undemonstra- 
tive. They  did  not  even  quarrel  in  their 
nest,  as  some  young  animals  will,  nor  evince 
the  slightest  tendency  to  care  for  anything 
but  eating.  Let  us  hope  this  was  only  a  pre- 
paratory stage  of  their  existence,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  their  after  lives  as  that  of  the 
caterpillar  does  to  the  life  of  the  butterfly. 
Another  cause  of  our  dissatisfaction  with  the 
young  birds,  was  that  they  remained  so  long  in 
their  nest.     We  wanted  them  to  try  their 


wings,  and  at  least  to  flutter,  bat  in 
they  certainly  did  know  best. 

It  happened  one  eventful  evening 
all  went  out  to  ride,  leaving  the  Swalk 
in  their  accustomed  health  and  safet 
one  of  the  last  to  reach  home  on  on 
and  when  I  arrived  at  the  door — the 
door  from  that  of  the  nest— I  was  met 
of  our  party,  with  a  countenance  of  su< 
and  deep  concern,  that  I  felt  sore  som 
calamity  had  occurred.  "  What  coul 
I  asked. 

"The  Swallows!" 

"What  of  them?    Is  it  the  cats  PM 

"No.  The  nest  has  been  broken  off 
wall." 

"What  then  P" 

The  nest  truly  had  fallen,  and  ' 
in  two  pieces  by  the  weight  of  its  ot 
but,  as  well  as  they  could  keep  tl 
together  under  such  circumstances, 
young  birds  remained*  in  their  usn 
They  neither  fluttered,  nor  struggle* 
way,  but  lay  in  .their  broken  nest 
still  and  passive  on  the  floor  of  the  par) 
by  the  open  door,  through  which  • 
other  animals  were  accustomed  to  pan 
pleasure. 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  young  I 
absolutely  did  not  know  at  that  time  .J 
had  either  legs  or  wings.  They  were  i 
to  use  them,  and  therefore  instinct 
imparted  to  them  this  important  pie 
formation,  lest  they  should  presume  t< 
upon  their  knowledge.  There  they 
much  like  sardines,  compact  and  m< 
Wc  took  them  up,  broken  nest  and  all 
either  flutter  or  resistance  on  their  j 
for  convenience  in  keeping  them  tog< 
placed  them  in  an  earthen  plant  sanoi 

What  to  do  next  with  them  was  i 
question,  for  it  would  be  cruel,  we  th 
the  parents  should  forsake  them  th< 
they  were  so  desperately  hungry,  and  t 
ready  to  take  care  of  themselves.  So 
the  experiment  of  placing  them  abov< 
of  beneath  the  portico,  in  a  kind  of  hoik 
overlooked  from  a  chamber  window.  ' 
raised  them  on  a  stool,  in  order  that  the 
might  see  them  better ;  and  there,  sure 
they  came,  faithful  to  their  greedy  o 
and  comforted  and  fed  them  as  before. 

The  young  birds  had  no  shelter  in  tl 
place  of  abode,  and  when  the  sun  i 
beams  were  full  upon  them.  Finding 
parents  had  not  been  driven  off  by  the 
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,  although  their  distress  had  been 
their  cries  heartrending,  we  tried 
ange,  and  placed  over  the  young 
slanting  boards,  in  the  form  of  a 
effectually  to  screen  them  from  both 
in.  This  also  made  no  difference  to 
i :  nor  did  our  reaching  out  of  the 
d  removing  the  boards  in  order  to 
1  was  safe;  for  we  could  scarcely 
possible  that  no  disorder  should 
ut  the  young  birds  were  always 
as  we  had  placed  them,  perfectly 
i  much  like  sardines  as  ever, 
nanner  they  remained  for  about  a 
appointed  time  of  flight  not  having 
;.  At  the  expiration  of  a  week,  with- 
rparation  that  we  could  see,  instinct 
hey  might  go ;  and  off  went  four  of 
birds — off  on  their  untried  wings, 
ting — away  into  space,  and  entirely 
ishabie  by  us  from  the  rest  of  the 
ibe.  Away  they  went,  careering 
e  air,  darting  high  and  low,  with 
varied,  and  hearts  never  palpitating 
or  fear. 

ag  bird,  the  smallest  of  the  family, 
ist  one  day  longer,  evidently  a  great 
le  parents,  who  continued  twittering 
.courage  it  all  the  time.  The  next 
;  also  was  gone,  and  for  the  re- 
:  that  summer  (1864)  we  saw  and 
uore  of  our  Swallows.  Did  they 
aore  of  us,  or  did  they  still  circle 
i  the  air,  watching  our  movements, 
bering  us  as  old  friends  P 
wing  year,  when  the  time  for  build- 
une  round  again,  I  often  wondered 
ir  Swallows  would  return  to  the 
or  whether,  having  learned  wisdom 
ce,  they  would  choose  some  position 
aodious  for  the  multiplication  of 
tails ;  for  it  was  evident  that  space 
inting  in  the  former  nest  for  the 


accommodation  of  so  large  a  family,  and  they 
had  literally  thrust  their  nest  and  themselves 
off  from  the  wall. 

Often  as  I  sat  with  open  doors  this  summer, 
I  heard  under  the  porch  the  same  song  as  be- 
fore, and  thought  I  could  detect  the  same 
remonstrance,  as  if  the  mother  said,  plead- 
ingly, "Don't  you  remember  what  happened 
last  year?"  To  which  paterfamilias  would 
reply  with  his  song,  no  doubt  a  song  of  all 
kinds  of  pleasant  flatteries,  ending  always  in 
the  same  tone  and  cadence,  with  that  most 
pleasant  flattery  of  all,  "and  I  love  you  «o 
much!" 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  prudence  car- 
ried the  day.  The  birds  departed,  as  on  the 
former  occasion.  They  also  returned  as  before, 
at  the  expiration  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
and  then  began  busily  to  build  again  in  exactly 
the  same  place.  Patch  after  patch  of  clay  was 
added,  and  to  this  hour  the  commencement 
remains  as  they  left  it ;  for  they  actually  did 
leave  it,  after  working  at  it  for  two  or  three 
days. 

This  time  they  left  it  entirely.  I  rather  sus- 
pect that  the  prudent  mother,  brought  to  a  lively 
remembrance  of  what  she  had  suffered  on  a 
former  occasion,  threw  up  the  enterprize,  most 
likely  saying,  "  It  is  of  no  use.  I  will  not  go 
on.  Do  not  you  remember  what  occurred  last 
year  to  our  beloved  offspring  from  want  of 
space,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  to 
my  own  wings  and  tail?" 

Whatever  might  be  the  remonstrance,  or 
even  resistance  to  which  paterfamilias  was  sub- 
jected, the  project  was  given  up  in  to  to.  Away 
the  birds  flew,  leaving  their  unfinished  nest, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  settled  for  domestic  pur- 
poses in  some  safer  place  not  far  off,  for  though 
I  never  could  discover  exactly  where,  I  heard 
continually  through  the  same  space  of  time  as 
before  the  same  happy  song,  with  the  same 
tender  conclusion,  "  I  love  you  so  much !" 


THE  TWO  EASTEBS. 

A    TALE    FOR    THE    HOLIDAYS. 

DY  TIIE  AUTHOEESS  OF    "  HOME  LIFE,"  ETC. 


happy  season  of  Easter;  and 
•ence,  an  amiable  and  affectionate 
ending  by  the  window,  arranging 
&  flowers,  and  warmly  expressing 
at  having  a  fortnight's  holiday. 


"  Oh,  mamma,"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  nice  it 
is  to  stay  at  home  with  you  all  day,  and  have 
nothing  to  do!" 

"Nothing  to  do,  Annie!  is  that  such  a 
treat?" 
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"  I  mean  that  I  have  no  lessons  to  learn,  no 
exercises  to  write,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
bnt  merely  to  amuse  and  enjoy  myself." 

Her  mother  looked  up  from  her  needlework, 
and  smiled.  "Then  your  idea  of  happiness 
consists  entirely  in  self-gratification  F" 

Annie  coloured  slightly,  and  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  replied,  "  No,  mamma,  I  know  that 
the  best  way  of  being  happy  one's  self  is  to 
try  to  make  other  people  happy.  But  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  do  so,  at  least  just  now ;  I  have 
no  brothers  nor  sisters  to  please  or  take  care 
of,  and  I  have  so  little  money  to  give  away." 

"  You  will  meet  with  plenty  of  opportunities 
of  being  useful,  Annie — even  during  a  fort- 
night's holiday — if  you  have  only  a  willing 
mind.  I  will  not  point  out  any  now,  because 
I.  would  rather  that  you  discovered  them  your- 
self." 

Annie  stood  at  the  window,  apparently  in 
deep  thought,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  presently 
left  the  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  Annie's  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  poor,  thinly-clad  little 
girl,  who  had  sat  down  to  rest  herself  on  an 
opposite  step.  She  was  very  pale  and  forlorn- 
looking  ;  her  cheeks  were  thin,  her  eyes  were 
heavy,  and  she  seemed  tired  and  feeble.  On 
her  lap  was  a  small  basket,  containing  a  few 
little  shell  pincushions,  some  needle-books,  and 
some  kettle-holders. 

"Poor  little  girl!"  said  Annie  to  herself, 
"  how  sad  she  looks  !  Perhaps  she  is  hungry, 
and  cannot  get  any  money  to  buy  food  with. 
I  wonder  where  she  comes  from,  and  whether 
she  has  a  father  and  mother,  and  whether  they 
scold  her  very  much  if  she  does  not  get  rid  of 
her  pincushions.  I  might  buy  a  kettle-holder 
of  her  for  Betty — she  was  talking  of  making 
one  the  other  day ;  and  if  the  pincushions  are 
pretty,  two  of  them  would  do  nicely  for  nurse's 
little  children.  It  would  be  doing  good  in  two 
ways,  first  to  the  poor  girl,  and  then  to  the 
others.  I  will  run  and  ask  mamma  if  I  may 
beckon  to  her  to  come  over;  mamma  said  I 
was  to  try  and  be  useful,  and  this  will  be  a 
small  beginning." 

Away  ran  Annie  to  her  mother,  and  quickly 
gained  her  consent.  The  poor  pincushion  girl 
stepped  forward  with  alacrity  on  seeing  Annie's 
uplifted  finger  at  the  window,  and  offered  her 
scanty  stock  for  sale.  She  was  very  respectful, 
but  there  was  a  timidity  and  a  slight  hesitation 
in  her  manner,  as  if  she  were  not  perfectly  ac- 
customed to  her  employment ;  and  she  did  not 
puff  off  her  articles  as  such  girls  usually  do, 


although  she  appeared  extremely  desn 
dispose  of  them.  Both  Annie  and  her  1 
were  much  interested  in  the  poor  gi 
when  the  little  purchases  were  made,  the; 
her  several  questions ;  and  they  asked  t 
kindly  that  she  quite  brightened  up,  a 
ready  to  tell  them  all  that  they  wis 
know.  Her  mother  was  very  ill  at  I 
that  home  was  a  small  top  room  in  th< 
wretched  part  of  the  town — and  was  e 
dependent  on  the  precarious  earnings 
child.  Sometimes  she  could  scarcely  g 
pence  a  day,  sometimes  she  took  more, 
the  best  they  were  nearly  half  starved. 

"  And  you  have  no  father,  nor  brothe 
sisters  ?  " 

*;  No,  ma'am,  father  died  three  or  foni 
ago — wc  had  plenty  while  he  lived — bat 
that  time  we  have  been  very  badly  off.  1 
used  to  get  a  little  washing  and  cleanii 
sometimes  some  needlework ;  but  for  t 
two  or  three  weeks  she  has  not  been  f 
work  at  all,  and  some  of  our  neighbours 
to  buy  a  few  things  for  me  to  sell 
Mother  didn't  much  like  it  at  first,  bul 
glad  to  do  anything  that  would  brin 
little  money  for  her.  And  I  don't  stanc 
in  the  streets;  I  go  to  the  kitchens 
spectable  houses,  and  the  servants  an 
times  very  good  to  me." 

The  girl  spoke  with  a  correctness  and 
priety  which  showed  that  she  had  be< 
brought  up ;  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  made 
down  and  have  something  to  eat,  wh 
wrote  the  name  and  address  of  her  mot 
order  that  she  might  ascertain  the  it 
her  story. 

"And  what  is  your  nameP"  said  Ax 
her  grateful  little  visitor  rose  to  depart. 

"  Rose — Rose  Dawson." 

Rose!  what  a  name  for  that  pale, 
meagre-looking  girl !  It  was  very  unsr 
Annie  thought,  but  she  did  not  say  sc 
whispered  something  to  her  mamma 
she  ran  to  open  the  door  to  let  Rose  o 
Mrs.  Lawrence  shook  her  head,  and 
seemed  disappointed.  What  had  Anni< 
Her  own  remark  after  she  returned 
mother  will  tell  you. 

"  Mamma !  why  didn't  you  wish  me  1 
the  poor  little  girl  my  half-crown  f< 
mother?  I  could  have  done  without 
story  book." 

"  Because,  my  love,  it  was  too  nraeh  1 
at  once  to  a  stranger ;  we  must  be  pro 
well  as  generous.    Besides,  I  intend  1 
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xw  woman,  and  if  she  is  reall y  in 

[  believe  she  is — we  will  endeavour 

ler." 

ay  I  go  with  yon,  mamma  P  " 

inie,  this  afternoon,  if  the  weather 

tinue  fine." 

Tery  afternoon,  Mrs.  Lawrence  and 

ier,  with  a  well-filled  basket,  set  out 

errand  of  mercy.  They  had  some 
i  finding  the  narrow  street,  or  rather, 
ih  Rose  had  named,  and  when  they 

it  Annie  wondered  how  any  one 
bly  reside  in  it. 
annua!    what   a   dirty    miserable 

s  in  such  places  as  this,  Annie,  that 
of  our  fellow-creatures  live." 
jpt  close  to  her  mamma,  as,  after  a 
es,  they  began  to  ascend  a  narrow 
j*k,  steep,  broken  stairs ;  for  she  felt 
id,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
1  of  Rose's  pale  features,  would 
re  wished  herself  at  home  again, 
le  tap  at  the  door  was  answered  by 
Come  in,"  and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  fol- 
Annie,  entered  the  room.  It  was 
,  crooked,  and  badly  lighted,  but  it 
and  tidy.  On  a  low  sort  of  bed 
he  poor  widow,  whose  dim  eyes  and 
eeks  plainly  told  how  ill  she  was. 
red  much  surprised  to  see  such  un- 
aritors,  for  Rose  had  not  yet  returned 
account  of  her  morning  adventure, 
ence  sat  down  beside  her  on  an  old 
old  her,  gently  and  briefly,  through 
nel  she  had  heard  of  her  distress, 
rilling  she  was  to  render  her  some 
The  poor  invalid  was  so  weak  that 
nost  overcome  by  the  joyful  feelings 
i  kind  words  and  such  kind  promises 
;  but  when  she  had  taken  a  little 
h  had  been  brought  in  the  basket, 
red  herself,  and  was  able  both  to 
r  thanks,  and  to  relate  a  little  of  her 
y.  There  was  the  same  refinement 
gence  of  mind  about  her  which  her 
lad  manifested,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
she  had  expected,  that  her  previous 
en  passed  under  very  different  and 
'cumstances.  It  would  take  too  long 
i  all  that  was  then  said,  so  you  must 
:  with  knowing  that  Mrs.  Lawrence 
yplied  the  present  wants  of  the 
r,  and  arranged  that  Rose  should 
r  pincushion  selling,  and  remain  at 
tend  upon  her  mother. 


"  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  future," 
said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  kindly,  "  He  who  has  now 
appeared  on  your  behalf,  will  provide  for  you 
in  days  to  come,  and  all  you  have  now  to  do  is 
to  strive  and  gef  tnrell  as  fast  as  you  can."     _ 

Rose  returned  Just  as  Annie  and  Mrs.  Law* 
rence  were  going  aVay,  and  when  she  saw  the 
provisions  dnNtfafeiible,  and  heard  the  plans 
for  their  present  comfort,  her  bright  looks 
eloquently  spoke  her  gratitude.  Poor  child! 
she  was  so  delighted  with  the  happy  change  in 
their  affairs,  that  she  could  not  keep  herself 
quiet  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  it  would  have 
done  you  good  to  see  what  a  hearty  meal  she 
made  as  soon  as  they  were  left  alone.  The 
widow's  heart  was  filled  with  gratitude  to  God 
for  His  providential  aid,  and  she  felt  that  the 
earnest  prayers  which  she  had  offered  to  Him 
day  by  day  were  answered.  She  had  feared 
that  she  should  have  to  leave  her  orphan  child 
without  a  friend  in  the  wide  world;  and  although 
she  had  endeavoured  by  faith  to  entrust  her  to 
the  care  of  her  heavenly  Father,  and  to  say, 
"Thy  will  be  done!"  her  anticipation  of  such 
a  trial  had  been  very  painful.  But  now,  should 
she  be  called  away,  her  little  girl,  she  felt  sure, 
would  find  a  friend  in  the  kind  lady  whom  God 
had  raised  up  for  their  help. 

It  was  not,  however,  God's  will  that  Rose 
should  lose  her  dear  mother.  Mrs.  Dawson's 
illness,  as  the  doctor  said  who  was  sent  to  visit 
her,  was  rather  the  effect  of  want  and  sorrow 
than  the  result  of  positive  disease;  and  now 
that  she  had  nourishing  and  sufficient  food, 
sl\6  speedily  regained  her  strength. 

Annie's  holiday  was  much  occupied  in  think- 
ing about  Rose,  and  in  working  for  her.  Her 
half-crown,  with  an  additional  shilling,  was 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  new  cotton  frock 
for  the  little  girl ;  for  Annie  was  so  anxious  to 
buy  something  for  her  with  "  her  own  money," 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  gladly  encouraged  her  self- 
denying  efforts  to  do  good  to  others. 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  exclaimed  Annie,  at  the  close 
of  her  fortnight's  holiday,  "what  a  happy 
Easter  this  has  been !  I  shall  always  remember 
it." 

"I  hope  you  will,  dear,"  said  her  mother. 
"  I  hope  you  will  often  look  back  to  it,  as  a 
proof  that  forgetf ulness  of  self  is  the  surest 
road  to  personal  happiness ;  and  also  ,as  a 
stimulus  to  renewed  exertion.  And  the  holy 
thoughts  which  this  season  has  suggested  to 
us,  Annie,  should  strengthen  our  purpose  to 
do  more  for  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
Our  Saviour  died  for  us,  that  we  should  not 
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henceforth  lire  onto  ourselves,  but  unto  Him 
who  died  for  us  and  rose  again ;  and  if  we 
really  love  Him,  we  shall  increasingly  strive 
to  imitate  that  benevolence,  unselfishness  of 
spirit,  which  so  pre-eminently  distinguished 
Him/' 

And  Rose  and  her  mother,  theirs  had  indeed 
been  a  happy  Easter!  Yet  it  was  only  the 
earnest  of  future  prosperity;  for  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, and  her  warm-hearted  daughter,  were 
not  satisfied  with  relieving  the  immediate 
wants  of  their  poor  neighbours,  but  were  de- 
sirous to  render  them  permanent  help.  Their 
laundress  had  lately  died,  and  as  Mrs.  Dawson 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  hand  at  getting  up 
linen,  they  resolved,  when  she  was  well  enough, 
to  entrust  her  with  their  own  washing,  and  to 
interest  themselves  in  procuring  her  similar 
work  from  their  friends.  The  poor  widow  had 
soon  as  much  promised  as  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  herself  and  child.  A  neat  little  cottage 
with  drying  ground  was  engaged  for  her  by 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  she  removed  to  her  new 
abode.  Rose  could  not  be  spared  to  go  to 
school,  for  she  was  a  valuable  assistant  to  her 
mother,  but  Annie  readily  undertook  to  give 
her  occasional  instruction  at  times  which  were 
mutually  convenient ;  and  Rose,  who  was  in- 
telligent and  persevering,  learned  perhaps  more 
in  this  way  than  many  girls  do  who  regularly 
attend  school.  Rose  was  a  nice,  well-behaved 
child,  so  that  Mrs.  Lawrence  fully  approved  of 
the  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  her 
and  Annie;  and  the  young  teacher  and  her 
grateful  pupil  grew  very  fond  of  each  other.. 

But  this  is  a  world  of  changes ;  and  so  Annie 
and  Rose  found  it— for  before  two  years  passed 
away,  an  unexpected  event  caused  their  sepa- 
ration. An  uncle  of  Mrs.  Dawson's  husband 
— who.  on  account  of  some  foolish  and  trifling 
dispute,  had  long  been  estranged  from,  and, 
indeed,  lost  to  his  family — sent  for  his  niece-in- 
law  and  her  daughter  to  come  and  live  with 
him.  He  had  been  very  ill,  and  illness  softens 
the  heart — at  least' it  softened  his— and  made 
him  think  of  the  poor  widow,  and 'offer  her 
a  comfortable  home,  as  his  housekeeper  and 
nurse.  Ho  had  no"  nearer  relations  left  than 
Rose  and  her  mother;  and  he  was  tired  of 
being  attended  on  by  strangers ;  so  he  found 
them  out,  and  would  take  no  denial ;  and 
indeed,  Mrs.  Dawson  did  not  think  it  right  to 
refuse  to  go.  She  knew  how  much  her  hus- 
band would  wish  it  if  he  were  present;  and 
she  trusted,  that  while  she  administered  to  the 
earthly  comfort  of  the  invalid,  she  might  be 


able  to  speak  a  word  in  season  a 
Saviour  of  sinners.    So  she  and  Bote 

town  of  S for  a  far  distant  pas 

country,  not,  however,  without  man] 
and  tears  on  bidding  farewell  to  tl 
friends.  They  met  with  a  hearty  rect 
their  arrival,  and  were  soon  happy  a 
fortable;  but  they  did  not  forget  ' 
Their  former  trials  and  difficulties  1 
quently  the  subject  of  their  thoug 
very  touching  were  the  recoUectioi 
Easter  week  always  brought  with  it. 
•  •  •  • 

Easter  week !  Many,  many  years  ha 
away  since  little  Rose,  with  her  baske 
cushions,  sat  down  on  the  doorstep 
but  Easter  has  come  again,  and  sc 
and  girls  are  once  more  rejoicing;  an 
trious  mechanics,  with  their  wives  a 
ones,  are  enjoying  a  holiday  stroll 
country. 

In  a  narrow,  dull-looking  house, 
festival  season,  sits  a  pale  and  care* 
by  the  couch  of  her  apparently  dying! 
Delicacy  of  constitution,  mental  anxi 
poorness  of  living,  have  made  him  n 
grapple  with  disease,  and  he  is  fast  si 
the  grave.  Change  of  air,  and  gena 
might  yet  save  him ;  but,  alas !  he  < 
neither,  and  he  must  die,  as  thousand 
want  of  timely  aid.  He  has  fallen  into 
and  uneasy  slumber,  and  his  wife  wee] 
him  ;  but  tears  cannot  send  the  v 
health  into  his  pallid  frame — nor  pre 
the  urgent  necessities.  She  is  roused : 
grief  by  the  sounds  of  childish  sorro1 
and  fearful  lest  the  noise  should  awi 
sleeper,  she  hastens  downstairs,  and  ii 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  little  ones. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Charli 
says,  pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  s 
above,  as  she  takes  the  little  fellow  in 
and  gently  soothes  him. 

"  Charlie  wanted  more  to  eat,"  re 
elder  one,  "  and  because  we  would'nt 
have  it,  he  cried." 

"  He  shall  have  some  another  time," 
poor  mother,  trying  to  speak  in  a  cheei 
"  we  mus'nt  eat  it  all  up  tonight  a 
none  for  morning." 

"  But  I  want  it  now,"  sobs  the  child, ' 
hungry!" 

"  And  I  am  hungry,  too,  mother" 
meek,  fair- haired  little  girl  at  her  side 

It  is  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  st< 
the  sorrowful  mother  cuts  them  a  t 
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>  precious  loaf,  and  then  hurries  away 
her  grief.  Throwing  herself  on  her 
r  the  bedside,  and  covering  her  face 
hands,  she  implores  help  of  that  God 
us  call  upon  Him  in  the  day  of  trouble; 
that  He  who  feeds  the  young  ravens 
y  cry,  will  supply  her  starving  children 
L  She  prays  as  those  only  pray  who 
ed  like  hers. 

itly  the  trampling  of  little  feet  up 
•s  interrupts  her  fervent  petitions. 
a,  mamma/'  says  a  little  voice,  in  a 
sper,  "there  is  a  lady  wants  to  see 

istens  downstairs,  wondering  who  it 
nd  is  greeted  with  much  emotion  by  a 
,  a  well-dressed  and  pleasant-looking 

'ou  have  forgotten  me/' says  the  visitor, 

.nd  quickly,  "you  do  not  remember 

Be  Dawson ! " 

;hs  as  she  speaks,  for  she  herself  can 

relieve  that  the  sorrowful  wife  and 

before  her,  is  the  once  graceful  and 

X  Annie. 

is  Annie ;  and  this  is  their  first  meet- 

e  they  parted  in  early  youth !    Annie 

t  her  parents,  and  married  what  is  called 

it  unexpected  losses  and  failures  have 

her  husband  and  herself  from  one 
)f  poverty  to  another,  and  now  they 
►at  destitute.  Rose,  who  on  the  death 
nele  and  mother,  became  possessed  of 
able  property,  has  this  evening  dis- 

by  what  is  termed  a  mere  accident,  the 
situation  of  her  youthful  benefactress 
rnctress,  and  has  immediately  hastened 

ups  and  downs  there  are  in  life ! 
a  sad  meeting;  but  Rose's  natural 
is  soon  puts  a  brighter  look  on  things. 
Buades  Annie,  after  they  have  had  a 
nversation,  to  return  to  her  poor  hus- 
ho  is  anxiously  asking  for  her;  and 
i  sends  out  for  abundance  of  provisions 
1,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  delighted 
makes  a  blazing  fire  and  spreads  a 
d  table.  She  slips  quietly  away,  before 
>mes  down  again,  to  avoid  any  thanks; 


and  soon  despatches  a  hamper  filled  with  wine 
and  other  delicacies  for  the  invalid.  At  the 
bottom  is  a  folded  paper  containing  a  bank 
note,  and  these  words  are  written  on  it,  "  Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find 
it  after  many  days."  Yes,  the  promise  is 
fulfilled ;  the  early  kindness  of  Annie  is  richly 
and  unexpectedly  recompensed.  The  joy  which 
she  imparted  to  the  widow  and  orphan,  is  now 
returned  into  her  own  bosom.  The  light  which 
she  cast  over  their  dreary  Easter,  now  sheds 
its  brilliant  rays  over  hers.  She  gave,  and  it 
is  given  to  her  again,  full  measure,  pressed 
down,  and  running  over ! 

Will  you  take  another  peep  at  her  dwelling 
the  next  morning  ?  Rose  is  there  again,  loaded 
with  toys  and  books,  and  sweatmeats  for  the 
children ;  she  seems  as  if  she  cannot  do  enough 
for  them  all — and  her  bright  looks  and  anima- 
ting words  are  as  welcome  as  her  gifts ;  while 
Annie's  pale  face  wears  a  smile  something  like 
the  one  which  beamed  there  in  former  days,  and 
her  husband  really  appears  to  be  already  re- 
covering his  strength.  What  a  happy  day  they 
spent  together !  They  are  not  so  merry,  it  is 
true,  as  in  past  times,  but  there  is  a  deeper  and 
more  chastened  joy  in  their  hearts,  and  they 
are  filled  with  gratitude  and  love  towards  God 
and  towards  each  other.  With  pious  thankful- 
ness they  talk  of  the  risen  Saviour,  on  whom 
they  depend  for  present  grace  and  for  future 
glory ;  and  then  with  child-like  confidence  they 
ask,  "He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but 
delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not 
with  Him  freely  give  us  all  things  P" 

And  now  our  simple  sketch  must  draw  to  a 
close.  Rose's  grateful  assistance  rescued  Annie 
and  her  children  from  the  deepest  distress,  and 
her  husband  from  an  anticipated  grave ;  and  if 
the  imagination  of  my  readers  can  stretch  across 
another  twelvemonth,  they  may  see  Annie  and 
her  family  on  the  next  Easter  Eve,  sitting  round 
the  pleasant  fireside,  in  the  possession  of  health, 
happiness,  and  every  comfort ;  while  Rose,  no 
longer  Rose  Dawson,  with  her  tall,  kind-looking 
husband,  has  joined  the  cheerful  group,  and  is 
relating  to  her  eager  little  listeners,  the  long- 
promised  story  of  Annie  and  Rose,  or  the  first 
Happy  Easter. 
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INDIA    AND    THE    HINDOOS. 
III.— THE  HINDOOS  AT  HOME. 
BY  JAMES  KEBB,  ES^.,  M.A.,  LATE  PEINCIPAL  OF  THE  HINDOO  COLI^QB,  Ci 


DBE88  OF  THE  NATIVES— OBNA.MENTS. 

|  HE  ordinary  drees  worn  by  the 
natives  of  India  consists  of 
two  thin  cotton  sheets,  one  of 
which  is  wrapped  round  the 
waist,  and  the  other  round  the 
body  and  shoulders.  In  Ben- 
gal, the  piece  of  cloth  which  is  worn  round  the 
waist  is  called  the  dhotee.  It  it  tight  above, 
forming  a  kummerbund  or  waistband;  but 
hangs  loose  down  the  legs  to  the  ankles,  ex- 
cept when  the  wearer  is  engaged  in  such  a 
way  as  requires  it  to  be  tucked  up.  The  other 
piece  of  cloth  is  worn  like  a  scarf  or  plaid  round 
the  body  and  shoulders.  In  the  cold  weather 
it  is  sometimes  drawn  over  the  head.  Many  of 
the  lower  orders  wear  only  the  dhotee,  without 
the  scarf  for  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The 
cloth  or  material  varies  in  fineness  with  the 
rank  of  the  wearer,  from  coarse  cotton  to  the 
finest  muslin. 

The  sheets  of  cloth  are  worn  just  as  they 
come  from  the  loom,  without  ever  being  touched 
with  the  needle,  and  are  kept  in  their  place  by 
tucking  the  ends  under  the  folds. 

This  dress,  as  worn  by  the  wealthier  classes, 
is  elegant  and  graceful.  The  scarf,  of  beautiful 
white  muslin,  is  arranged  neatly  round  the 
body,  veiling  all  but  the  neck ;  and  the  dhotee, 
also  of  thin  muslin,  hangs  like  loose  drapery 


down  to  the  ankle.  It  may,  p< 
eye  of  an  European,  appear  son 
nate;  but  it  is  singularly  well 
climate  like  that  of  India  dt 
weather. 

The  costume  of  the  natives  c 
to  be  perfectly  uniform  in  all  j 
It  varies  slightly  in  the  differen 
somewhat  different  in  the  north 
the  east  and  west.  To  some  ei 
the  variations  of  climate.  In  tl 
vinces,  it  is  worn  tighter  round 
is  of  warmer  materials,  being 
climate  in  which  the  cold  is  seve 
of  the  year.  In  the  warmer  : 
south  it  is  lighter  and  softer. 

The  Hindoos,  those  of  them 
old  native  style,  wear  no  sepe 
The  turban,  or  puggree,  where 
been  adopted  from  the  Mahc 
doors  they  wear  sandals  or  loc 
are  put  off  when  they  ent< 
sandal  not   ^infrequently  c 
piece  of  wood  fitted  to  the  s 
which  is  kept  on  by  a  kno) 
tween  two  of  the  toes. 

The  Hindoo  female  dre 
of  the  males.    European 
prised  at  its  simplicity, 
web  of  cloth,  eight  or  n 


•  Oar  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Kerr,  the  author  of  "The  Domestic  Life,  CI 
Hatives  of  India,"  jut  publiahed  by  Meson.  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  London,  has  consented  to  con* 
■everal  article*  illustrative  of  "  The  Hindoos  at  Home."    In  the  preface  to  the  work,  tho  tit! 
author  remarks :  "  It  is  seldom  that  Europeans  in  India  hare  opportunities  of  becoming  intimaf 
of  the  eountry.    There  is  a  great  gulf  between  us  and  them.    It  happened  that  peculiar  cir 
into  close  intimacy  with  a  large  number  of  intelligent  native?."    That  Mr.  Kerr  has  fully 
opportunities  of  his  position,  will  bo  manifest  to  the  readers  of  the  present  and  following  p 
they  do  not  allure  many  to  make  themselves  possessors  of  his  comprehensive  and  exhaustive 
it  details  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  people  of  India,  but  there  are  sixteen  chapters  dealing 
intellectually  and  morally  considered.    Several  biographical  sketches  of  natives  aro  also  gin 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  vexed  question  of  Indian  Cost*,  furnishing  a  summary  of  all  that ' 
nature,  occupies  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages.    Tho  author  shows  how  much  misoonc 
among  many  of  those  who  are  usually  well-informed,  and  how  erroneous  the  popular  ides 
one  of  standard  reference. 
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.  round  the  body.  It  can  be  so  ar- 
te coyer  the  whole  body,  and  be 
*  the  head  also. 

•of  cloth  has  a  border  at  each  end, 
lie  male  attire,  is  worn  as  it  comes 
oom,  without  the  aid  of  the  dress- 
ing once  touched  with  the  needle, 
erial  varies  in  fineness  with  the  rank 
rer.  The  labouring  classes  wear  a 
L  of  cloth,  while  the  wealthier  classes 
l  the  finest  muslin.  The  colour  is 
white,  sometimes  blue,  sometimes 
it  gaudy  colour,  such  as  green  or 

males  who  are  in  poorer  circum- 
ith  the  exception  of  such  as  are 
is  ayahs  in  the  houses  of  Europeans, 
n  walking  about  in  a  state  of  semi- 
dr  legs  and  shoulders  bare,  and  with 
it  a  piece  of  dirty  cloth  round  the 

neral  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the 

0  not  follow  the  vagaries  of  fashion 
g  like  the  extent  we  do.  It  may  be 
lieve  almost  without  exaggeration, 
orthodox  Hindoo  dress  at  the  time 
ander  crossed  the  Indus,  is  still  the 
Hindoo  dress  worn  in  the  present 
the  same  time  it  may  be  observed 
lerable  deviations  from  the  ancient 
tve  taken  place  among  those  classes  of 
mity,  who,  in  past  times,  had  much 
3   with   the   Mahomedans.     Many 

1  rank,  on  public  occasions,  wear  the 
in  dress,  consisting  of  loose  trousers, 
re  shawl,  and  a  turban.  The  orna- 
pper,  too,  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
Aahomedans. 

\h  is  the  power  of  fashion,  that  the 
let  are  now  beginning  to  wear  the 
style  of  dress,  or  something  ap- 
it.  They  have  not  yet  ventured  to 
a  tailcoat;  but  pantaloons,  shoes, 
ings,  are  coming  into  general  use 
e  wealthier  classes,  who  associate 
i  Europeans.  I  have  even  observed 
on,  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  lay 
Mahomedan  turban,  and  adopt  a 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  an 
cap.  Many  of  the  higher  class  of 
i  in  the  Presidency  towns  now  wear 
f  white  cotton  or  of  silk,  loose  muslin 
nd  a  white  turban, 
ale  dress,  too,  has  undergone  some 
age.  In  addition  to  the  wrapper,  it 
anal  in  the  present  day  for  Hindoo 


women  of  the  higher  ranks  to  wear  a  petticoat 
and  bodice,  in  imitation  of  the  Mahomedan 
female  dress.  These  form  no  part  of  the  ancient 
Hindoo  costume. 

Hindoo  parents  take  a  foolish  pride  in  loading 
their  children  with  ornaments.  You  will  often 
see  a  young  boy  with  massive  silver  rings  round 
his  ankles,  so  heavy  that  he  can  scarcely  walk. 
When  they  grow  up,  these  ornaments  are  gene- 
rally laid  aside.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
females.  Hindoo  women  wear  massive  rings 
on  their  fingers,  arms,  and  ankles.  Rings  on 
the  toes  are  not  uncommon,  and  gold  coins 
worn  in  the  hair,  or  round  the  waist.  And, 
more  remarkable  still,  almost  every  woman, 
rich  or  poor,  has  a  gold  ring  in  her  nose.  It  is 
a  much  prized  ornament.  To  be  without  it,  is 
regarded  by  some  castes  as  a  sign  of  widow- 
hood ;  and  married  women,  it  is  said,  have  a 
superstitious  dread  of  removing  it  from  itsplace, 
even  for  a  single  instant. 

The  proverb  holds  good  in  India,  that  "  all  is 
not  gold  that  glitters."  Not  unf  requently  brass 
and  pewter  are  made  to  do  duty  for  gold  and 
silver,  and  glass  for  precious  stones.  There  is 
an  odd  kind  of  ornament  which  many  of  the 
poorest  women  wear  on  their  wrists,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  painted  rings,  made  of  a  resin- 
ous substance  called  shell-lac,  which  in  appear- 
ance resembles  sealing-wax.  These  ornaments 
bear  about  the  same  relation  to  gold  bracelets, 
that  paste  diamonds  do  to  real  diamonds.  They 
are,  however,  showy,  and  please  the  wearers. 

Shells  and  flowers  are  also  worn  as  ornaments. 
You  sometimes  see  young  Hindoo  women  wear 
sweet-scented  flowers  (such  as  the  Indian  jessa- 
mine) as  an  ornament  for  the  hair.  I  am  told 
that  flowers  which  have  been  presented  as  an 
offering  to  some  deity,  are  most  prized  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  Hindoo  women 
to  paint  the  eyelids,  and  round  the  eyes,  with 
lampblack,  and  the  tip  of  the  fingers  and  nails 
with  the  red  henna  plant.  You  frequently  see 
young  children  also,  both  boys  and  girls, 
painted  in  this  fashion. 

Among  the  poorer  classes  of  both  sexes,  there 
is  less  attention  to  personal  cleanliness  than 
one  would  wish  to  see.  The  clothes  they  wear 
are  of  a  dingy  colour,  and  are  often  worn  to 
rags  before  they  are  washed.  But  among  the 
middle  and  upper  ranks,  and  even  among 
respectable  domestic  servants,  it  may  be. said, 
without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  that  clean- 
liness is  the  rule.  Indeed,  it  ranks  among  them 
as  a  religious  virtue.     They  are  cleanly,  not 
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merely  from  a  regard  to  comfort,  but  as  devout 
Hindoos,  and  their  washings  and  purifications 
are  unceasing.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  wherever  there  is  a  supply  of  water,  they 
may  be  seen  bathing  from  morning  till  night. 
Even  among  the  lowest  ranks  ablutions  are 
pretty  frequent.  In  the  heart  of  Calcutta  the 
labouring  classes  may  be  seen  constantly 
pouring  water  over  their  bodies,  from  the 
channels  whioh  convey  it  through  some  of  the 
streets  of  the  city. 

NATIVE  HOUSES. 

Generally  throughout  the  country,  the 
houses  of  the  natives  have  no  pretensions  to 
elegance  or  architectural  beauty.  In  some 
districts  there  is  scarcely  a  Bingle  superior 
house  to  be  seen ;  and  in  others  they  appear 
only  at  rare  intervals. 

The  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  mean- 
looking  in  the  extreme.  They  are  small  huts 
of  only  one  apartment,  and  without  windows 
to  admit  the  light.  The  wails  consist  of  coarse 
straw  mats,  fastened  to  a  framework  of  bam- 
boos ;  or  of  reeds,  or  alternate  rows  of  straw 
and  reeds,  plastered  over  with  mud. 

The  dwelling-houses  of  those  who  are  a  degree 
above  the  poorest  classes,  are  buildings  of  a 
neater  and  more  comfortable  kind.  The  walls 
are  of  solid  clay,  and  of  considerable  thickness. 
The  floor  is  generally  raised  a  foot  or  two  from 
the  ground;  and  there  is  a  neatly  thatched 
roof  overhead.  In  Bengal,  the  sides  of  the  roof 
in  the  better  class  of  cottages,  swell  out  dome- 
like, and  converge  to  a  top —presenting  to  the 
eye  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  an  in- 
verted boat.  These  cottages,  in  some  of  the 
rural  districts,  have  an  appearanco  of  great 
neatness  and  comfort. 

In  order  to  maintain  that  privacy  which  is  so 
congenial  to  native  manners,  the  rural  cottages 
may  often  be  seen  surrounded  with  a  hedge,  or 
other  thick  fence.  Sometimes  a  bunk  of  earth 
is  thrown  up  all  round  the  house,  with  a  fence 
on  the  top.  In  the  rural  districts,  you  may 
often  see  the  cottages  standing  beside  a  clump 
of  trees.  Sometimes  they  are  shaded  by  the 
beautiful  tamarind  tree;  sometimes  by  the 
palm,  or  the  bamboo.  There  are  few  features 
of  the  Indian  landscape  more  interesting  to  the 
traveller  than  these  rural  cottages,  shaded  with 
palms,  or  embowered,  as  it  were,  among  tall 
bamboos,  which  bend  gracefully  over  them  with 
their  golden  stems  and  dark  green  leaves. 

Here  and  there  brick  houses  are  met  with ; 
generally  of  one  story— more  rarely  of  two  or 


three  stories  high.  They  have  flat  roofs  (witA 
a  little  parapet  all  round),  which  are  covered 
with  a  composition  of  clay  and  lime,  bo  hard  ai 
to  be  quite  impervious  to  the  rain.  Those 
brick  houses  which  are  inhabited  by  the 
wealthier  classes,  have  generally  a  square  area 
in  the  centre — the  apartments  being  ranged  ot 
each  side,  with  an  inner  verandah  in  front  of 
them  all  round.  This  square  area,  which  ii 
open  to  the  sky,  lets  in  the  light,  and  main 
up  in  some  measure  for  the  absence  of  windowa. 
It  also  contributes  greatly  to  the  coolneti  of 
the  apartments,  which  in  this  climate  if  to 
indispensable.  Even  in  the  largest  natrre 
houses  of  th is  class,  the  stairs  inside  are  gene- 
rally extremely  narrow;  and  the  walls— not 
only  outside,  but  inside — unplastered. 

It  is  quite  common,  among  the  upper  and 
middle  ranks,  for  members  of  the  family  to  lift 
together  after  marriage.  Father  and  sot, 
uncles  and  aunts,  nephews  and  nieces— all  Kw 
together  as  one  family.  When  additional 
accommodation  is  needed,  the  house  is  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  new  apartments. 

In  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  there  ii 
very  little  furniture.  A  mat  laid  on  the  floor 
supplies  the  place  of  chair,  table,  and  bed. 
There  are  a  few  earthen  vessels  for  holding 
water  or  rice,  an  earthen  vessel  for  cooking;  i 
rude  oil-lamp,  made  of  the  shell  of  the  cocoa-nit, 
another  piece  of  cocoa-nut,  with  a  stick  stock 
into  it,  to  form  a  spoon  or  ladle,  and  two  sail 
smooth  stones  for  pounding  curry.  These  fortl 
about  the  sum  total  of  the  furniture  of  lie 
poorer  classes.  Those  who  are  in  better  arena* 
stances  may  have  a  charpoy,  or  wooden  coi 
along  with  a  few  brass  lotahs,  or  drinking  caps. 

Even  the  wealthier  classes  indulge  but  spat- 
ingly  their  taste  for  furniture.  On  entering 
the  house  of  a  wealthy  baboo  of  Calcutta,  jot  ■ 
find  the  apartments  bare  and  almost  empty 
There  may  be  a  chair  or  two  for  European 
visitors,  and  one  or  two  cushions  to  itcKno 
upon,  and  a  white  cloth  spread  over  the  floor; 
but  there  is  little  more.  Such  is  the  prin* 
tive  native  style  as  exhibited  in  the  hourei  of 
wealthy  Calcutta  baboos. 

A  striking  exception  to  this  rule  may  ootft- 
sionally  be  met  with,  particularly  among  tkft 
more  Anglicized  baboos :  some  of  whom  haw 
their  houses  gorgeously  furnished  in  tie  Euro- 
pean style.  They  are  apt  to  go  to  em* 
They  do  not  know  where  to  stop,  and  imagfl* 
they  cannot  have  too  much  furniture.  Ihft 
apartments  are  literally  crammed  fall  of  chain* 
tables,  and  sofas ;  while  the  walla  are  covered 
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•shades,  and  mirrors ;  and  magnificent 
re  hang  from  the  ceiling. 

OOD— MEALS— STIMULANTS. 

very  general  opinion  among  Euro- 
i  the  Hindoos,',  through  the  length 
Ith  of  India,  live  chiefly  upon  rice, 
ever,  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that 
principal  article  of  food  in  Bengal, 
the  coast,  and  in  particular  districts 
erior,  where  there  is  an  abundant 
water  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
nhabitants  of  the  Upper  Provinces 
e  central  parts  of  India  live  more 
?r  kinds  of  grain,  such  as  maize, 
1  barley. 

eat  is  not  so  entirely  a  prohibited 
:ood  in  India  as  many  suppose,  espc- 
orthern  India.  Many  of  the  highest 
and  Brahmins  eat  mutton,  goats' 
son,  and  the  flesh  of  the  wild  hog. 
aigal,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  south 
flesh  may  be  lawfully  eaten  by  all 
ien  it  has  previously  been  offered  in 
This  may  be  one  reason  that  sacri- 
so  common.  In  the  southern  pro- 
re  is  no  kind  of  flesh-meat  so  much 
tat  of  kids.  Among  all  ranks  kids 
for  the  purpose  of  being  offered  in 
nd  then  eaten. 

kinds  of  fish  are  abundant  in  the 
adia,  and  are  much  used  for  food  by 
They  are  generally  consumed  in 
bourhood  where  they  are  caught, 
ne  parts  of  India  they  are  dried  in 
id  sent  to  a  distance  to  be  sold, 
st  common,  perhaps,  of  all  Indian 
any,  which  is  eaten  by  all  classes  of 
The  ingredients  are  very  various, 
icarcely  anything,  be  it  flesh-meat, 
getable,  that  may  not  be  made  into 

ding  peculiarity  of  this  favourite 
th — that  which  gives  it  its  distinct 
-consists  of  the  hot  spices  with 
i  seasoned,  as  pepper,  betel,  chillies, 
e.  It  always  tastes  hot  and  pungent. 
.  in  warm  climates  to  stimulate  the 
ad  give  a  tone  to  the  system.  At 
frequently  considered  unwholesome, 
in  India,  it  is  a  universal  favourite 
classes  European  and  native,  is 
perfectly  wholesome,  and  is  es- 
t  diet  which,  above  all  others,  is  best 
le  climate, 
ves'of  India  are  fond  of  sweetmeats 


— which  indeel  constitute  a  considerable  part 
of  their  daily  food.  Sugar  is  almost  invariably 
one  of  the  ingredients.  Some  of  the  sweet- 
meats most  commonly  met  with  are  made  of 
ground  rice  and  sugar,  formed  either  into  cakes 
or  round  balls.  Sometimes  curds  are  used  as 
one  of  the  ingredients,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  crushed  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

The  quantity  of  sweetmeats  consumed  in 
Bengal  is  enormous.  They  are  found  piled  up 
in  pyramids  in  almost  every  bazaar.  They  are 
generally,  I  think,  more  wholesome  and  suit- 
able for  food  than  those  sold  at  home.  Some 
of  them  are  very  good  indeed,  and  have  a 
delicate  flavour;  others,  which  are  boiled  in 
ghee,  are  too  rich  for  the  European  palate, 
though  relished  by  the  natives. 

Milk  and  butter  are  also  favourite  articles  of 
food  here  as  elsewhere.  Milk  is  most  relished 
by  the  natives  when  sour  and  curdled.  The 
butter  generally  used  by  the  natives  is  boiled, 
to  make  it  keep  longer  in  this  warm  climate. 
In  this  state  it  is  called  ghee,  and  has  a  strong 
flavour.  Wealthy  Hindoos  use  it  largely  to 
season  their  food. 

It  is  usual  for  natives  in  some  parts  of  India 
however  wealthy  they  may  be,  to  have  their 
food  served  on  leaves  for  plates. 

But  those  whose  habits  we  have  the  best 
opportunities  of  observing,  eat  their  meat  from 
unglazed  earthen  plates.  By  some  castes,  in 
accordance  with  their  peculiar  notions  in  regard 
to  cleanliness,  these  plates  must  not  be  used 
more  than  once.  After  serving  a  single  turn, 
they  are  thrown  away,  but,  being  very  cheap, 
they  are  easily  replaced.  Certain  classes,  such 
as  the  Bengal  sepoy,  and  many  of  our  domestic 
servants,  eat  their  curry  and  rice  from  a  brass 
pan.  They  have  also  a  small  brass  vessel  for 
holding  their  drinking  water. 

The  natives  eat  their  food  with  their  fingers: 
they  use  no  knife,  fork,  or  spoon.  They  do 
not  even  use  chopsticks,  like  the  Chinese,  but 
cat  their  food  in  the  manner  which  must  have 
prevailed  in  the  most  primitive  times. 

Hindoos  generally  use  the  right  hand  only 
when  eating;  and  in  drinking  water  from  a 
cup,  some  of  them  pour  it  into  the  mouth 
without  allowing  the  vessel  to  touch  the  lips. 

The  Hindoos  are  unquestionably  a  temperate 
people.  Their  favourite  beverage  is  water; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  it,  pure  and  good,  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.     • 

Generally  speaking,  the  higher  castes  abstain 
from  intoxicating  drinks.    It  is  only  the  low 
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castes  who  indulge  the  habit  of  using  such 
stimulants. 

The  most  common  intoxicating  liquor  drank 
by  the  natives  is  what  is  here  called  arrack. 
It  is  distilled  from  rice,  and  is  highly  intoxi- 
cating. It  is  generally  condemned  by  Euro- 
peans as  a  most  unwholesome  beverage.  Most 
Europeans  of  experience  are  convinced  that 
strong  drink  is  utterly  unsuited  to  the  climate 
of  India,  and  that  those  who  partake  of  it 
beyond  the  strictest  bounds  of  moderation  are 
almost  certain  to  shorten  their  days. 

The  Hindoos  arc  a  temperate  people,  but 
there  are  some  exceptions.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  they  abstain,  one  and  all,  from  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  feeling  of  aversion  in  regard  to 
the  habit  of  dram-drinking,  is  not  universally 
the  same  in  all  parts  of  India.  Among  some 
of  the  hill  tribes,  for  example,  no  disgrace 
attaches  to  it. 

Opium,  and  what  is  here  called  "  bang  "  (an 
extract  of  hemp),  are  used  to  some  extent;  and 
in  some  provinces  more  than  in  others.  The 
Rajpoots  take  opium  to  excess.  They  consider 
it  more  respectable,  it  is  said,  to  regale  them- 
sclve  with  opium  than  to  drink  intoxicating 
liquors.  In  some  parts  of  India  many  of  the 
higher  ranks,  after  bathing  in  the  morning, 
take  a  pill  of  opium. 

Tobacco  is  now  cultivated  all  over  India,  and 
is  used  by  all  ranks  of  the  people.  No  one 
loses  caste  by  smoking  tobacco.  In  Bengal, 
Hindoos  of  all  ranks,  and  of  all  castes,  smoke 
incessantly;  and  to  such  an  extent  is  it  car- 
ried, that  it  has  been  computed  each  grown-up 
person  consumes,  on  an  average,  one  "  seer,"  or 
two  pounds,  of  tobacco  every  month. 

It  is  not  usual  for  women  of  respectability 
to  smoke.  In  so  extensive  a  country  as  India, 
with  its  millions  of  people  and  its  varied  climate, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  considerable  diversity 
should  prevail  on  almost  every  point.    In  some 


districts  no  woman  of  rank  or  respectabflifcj 
smokes.  In  others  the  rule  is  not  so  rigidly 
observed.  "  In  general,"  says  a  shrewd  ob- 
server, "  it  seenis  to  be  considered  more  appro* 
priate  for  the  fair  sex  to  chew  tobacco,  tbajb) 
smoke  it." 

You  cannot  be  long  in  India  without  eV 
serving  that  the  natives  are  fond  of  chewiig  ft 
certain  green  leaf  called  pawn.  This  k  tie 
betel  leaf ;  and  it  is  usually  eaten  with  the  sst 
of  the  same  plant,  along  with  some  powders! 
lime  made  from  burnt  shells.  It  is  wrtppel 
up  in  small  packets,  which  the  natives  csnj 
about  with  them.  It  is  stimulating,  but  not 
intoxicating.  It  has  a  very  pungent  taste,  ssl 
stains  the  lips  and  tongue  of  a  bright  fsl 
colour.  All  classes  eat  it,  the  Brahmins  si 
much  as  any  other,  and  both  men  and  wobmb. 
It  is  constantly  taken  after  meals,  and  dnrbf 
a  visit,  or  when  travelling.  The  custom  is  qvisi 
unknown  among  the  European  residents,  wbt 
seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  a  dislike  toil 

OTJB  ILLU8TRATIOH. 

Our  illustration,  facing  page  185,  gives  • 
view  of  Madras  from  the  beach. 

Madras  is  the  capital  of  the  presidency  sf 
the  same  name.  The  site  of  the  city  f 
the  first  acquisition  of  the  British  in  '. 
who,  in  1639,  obtained  permission  to  erect* 
fort.  No  worse  position  could  hare  been  chosflt 
as  it  is  situate  on  a  flat,  sandy  shore,  whereas! 
surf  (as  seen  in  our  illustration)  runs  ws% 
extreme  violence,  and  is  surrounded  by  sssV 
water  creeks  or  rivers,  which  prevent  the  ft> 
troduction  of  a  stream  of  fresh  water  into  1st 
town.  The  climate  is  very  hot.  The  populate 
is  estimated  at  between  700,000  and  800.00* 
It  has  some  good  streets  and  bazaars,  battel 
houses  are  very  irregular.  Madras  is  an  ess- 
copal  see,  and  the  seat  of  all  the  chief  gore* 
ment  offices  for  the  presidency. 
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ATHENS. 

Monday,  May  30th.— The  coast  before  us  is 

bold,  rocky,  and  mountainous,  treeless,  and 

seemingly  void  of  population ;  but  the  morning 

sun  shines  with  unusual  brilliancy  to  one  enter- 

•  "A  Hundred  Dayi  In  the  East."    London :  John  F.  Shaw  and  Co.    (See  Beriew,  ptfft  HP.) 


ing  Greece* — and  especially  the  port  of -A  I  lis*- 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  neither  beauty  of  ■esssf 
nor  loveliness  of  atmosphere  that  oosJd  esssT 
add  to  or  detract  from  the  charm  inspire!  If 

being  within  the  limits  of  this  < 
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bus,  or  port  of  Athens,  has  the 
of  a  modern  town,  having  a  hand- 
e,  wide  streets,  gaudy  shops,  and 
id  convenient  fish  and  vegetable 
*he  harbour  is  well  sheltered,  ships 
coming  close  to  the  quay, 
lasty  survey  of  the  place,  I  step  into 
which  there  are  numbers  plying  for 
sn  this  and  the  city,  which  is  seen 
nder  Hymettus  and  the  shadow  of 
olis.  The  road  is  straight  as  an 
ining  in  the  old  line  between  the 
baleric  and  the  Piraic  walls,  which 
ed  by  Themistocles  some  three  or 
sand  years  ago,  to  connect  the  har- 
:he  city.  There  are  only  portions  of 
lining,  that  stand  at  different  dis- 
ields  or  among  vineyards,  like  hoary 
as  if  watching  the  city  and  the 
Athens'  gods.    The  road  is  being 

I  both  sides  with  trees,  French 
bile  houses  of    entertainment    are 

From  the  amount  of  traffic,  the 
•f  the  plain,  the  railway  in  contem- 

II  not  only  be  cheaply  constructed, 
x>n  to  the  citizens,  and  remunerative 
reholders.  The  public  vehicles  are 
y  clean,  having  a  white  linen  cover- 
i  over  sides  and  seats;  they  carry  four 

0  out,  are  drawn  by  two  excellent 

1  harnessed  and  driven,  and  are  far 
.  appointments  to  our  four-wheeled 
fare  for  the  journey  being  one 
tyd.) ;  the  driver  is  civil,  which  may 
be  generally  the  case  when  the  fare 
ariff. 

iw  near  the  glorious  old  Acropolis, 
on  my  right,  my  mind  and  memory 
umult  of  emotion.  Who,  although 
dassic  attainments,  or  even  the  pre- 
)uld  stand  in  Athens,  the  most  re- 
ty  of  antiquity,  without  having  his 
•  the  aesthetic  and  classic  strongly 
Every  stream,  fountain,  and  river, 
and  valley,  nay,  every  step,  has  a 
balmed  in  either  epic  song  or  classic 

ag  along  the  crowded  thoroughfare, 
jh  a  large  square,  I  reach  the  Temple 
or  tower  of  the  winds,  and  gaze  with 
i  its  beautiful  design.  This  gem, 
fyrrhestes,  is  octagon  in  form,  and 
uch  mutilated  and  time-worn,  is 
ndid  specimen  of  Greek  taste.  Re- 
>ns  of  the  various  winds  run  along 
on  each  side,  the  figures  in  alto 


relievo  expressing,  by  appropriate  gestures,  the 
rising  storm  or  the  gentle  calm. 

I  soon  climb  the  hill,  and  sit  down  on  a 
broken  column  of  the  Acropolis,  to  luxuriate 
on  the  wondrous  view  before  me,  the  city  and 
surrounding  country,  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus. 
the  windings  of  Cephissus,  Mount  Hymettus, 
with  it 8  twin  peaks,  and  woody  precipitous 
flanks,  the  road  leading  from  the  ferry  of 
Salamis  contrasting  curiously  with  the  Pha- 
leric  Way,  the  ruins  of  the  Academy  on  the 
north,  the  Lyceum  on  the  east,  the  Stadium 
on  the  south,  and  looking  to  the  west  the 
glorious  temple  of  Theseus ;  these  are  seen  at  a 
glance.  The  eye  wanders  with  pleasure  over  a 
scene  unsurpassed — Palestine  excepted — in  the 
world ;  the  picture,  looking  city  ward,  is  filled 
in  with  cathedral  and  church,  palace  and 
school,  and  finally  rests  with  awe  and  astonish- 
ment on  the  gigantic  isolated  columns  and 
broken  architrave  of  Olympus,  which  remind 
me  strongly  of  the  ruined  colonnade  of  the 
temple  at  Baalbec. 

Skirting  the  mountain  on  the  right,  I  ex- 
amined the  extensive  excavations  that  are 
going  on  in  the  ancient  Dionysian  theatre, 
which  contained  seats  for  thirty  thousand 
persons.  There  were  anciently  within  these 
walls  statues  of  JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  and  of  the  comic  dramatists,  Aristo- 
phanes and  Menander,  whose  writings  are 
"quoted  by  St  PauL  The  circular  seats  are 
still  in  good  preservation.  A  few  of  the 
columns  and  pedestals  are  still  in  *itu;  the 
sedilia  remain  just  as  when  the  senators  rose 
from,  them  after  witnessing  some  public  spec- 
tacle. The  names  are  still  legible ;  groups  of 
sculpture,  comprising  heads,  legs,  torsos,  and 
inscriptions,  are  strewn  about ;  in  a  word,  the 
place  is  a  quarry  of  antiquarian  treasures. 
Winding  round  the  hill,  under  the  frowning 
battlements,  which  are  pierced  with  windows 
and  arched  doorways,  I  walked  up  the  incline  to 
the  principal  entrance,  and  sat  down  on  a  marble 
block,  which  is  covered  with  Greek  characters, 
and  again  gazed  awe-stricken  on  the  marvellous 
and  magnificent  ruins  on  every  side,  indignant, 
too,  to  know  that  some  of  these  are  not  worn 
by  Time's  gradual  and  remorseless  tooth,  but 
by  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  Turk.  I  cannot 
help  fancying  the  thousands  of  years  of  event- 
ful history,  the  illustrious  dead,  whose  names 
fill  the  pages  of  the  world's  records  with  all 
that  Greece  and  its  capital  have  done.  These, 
like  Banquo's  ghost,  seem  to  flit  before  my 
mental  vision  and  crowd  upon  my  memory;  I 
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feci   fascinated  and  spell-bound;    it  is   only 
with  an  effort  I  can  rise  and  leave  the  spot. 

Crossing  a  field,  probably  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  I  reach  and  mount  tho  ever-memorable 
Mar's  Hill,  now  a  bare  and  rugged  rock,  on 
which  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  stood 
when  addressing  the  Athenians,  and  directing 
their  minds  from  dumb  idols  to  the  true  and 
only  living  God.  On  this  height  a  tide  of 
deeper  emotions,  stronger  and  purer  than 
those  experienced  in  looking  at  the  merely 
beautiful,  the  grand,  or  the  antique,  wells  up 
in  my  heart.  "  I  am  now,"  speaking  audibly 
— a  habit  I  have  fallen  into  of  late,  probably 
from  being  much  alone  in  my  wanderings — "  on 


becomes  holy  ground.  Granted.  Probably,  I 
have  seen  as  much  superstitious  worship  of 
holy  places  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  clergy, 
men — nevertheless,  truth  compels  me  to  itat*, 
that  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Gethsemane, 
Bethlehem,  and  Nazareth,  I  have  prayed  with 
an  earnestness  and  fervour,  which  I  am  certain 
was  intensified  by  the  scene  and  the  associa- 
tions with  which  they  were  connected.  Nork 
it  possible,  judging  from  my  own  case,  for  i 
Christian  not  to  feel  a  similar  influence,  wnea 
he  stands  on  Mar's  Hill,  reads  the  same  ream, 
looks  around  upon  those  monuments,  the  Acro- 
polis on  the  right,  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  his 
feet,  and  reflects  that  these  edifices  and  i 


I.   THE  ACllorOLIS. 


II.    TEMPLE   OF   THESEUS. 


III.   MAR  8   HILL. 


that  place  where  Paul  stood  and  preached  that 
wondrous  sermon  recorded  in  Acts  xvii.  Here 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  Damaris  were 
converted,  a  philosopher  and  a  woman,  show- 
ing that  'in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female,  but  a  new  creation.' "  I  fall  upon 
my  knees,  and  pour  out  my  soul  in  prayer, 
and  afterwards  read  the  whole  of  this  passage 
of  Scripture,  under  such  emotions  as  I  never 
before,  and  may  never  again,  experience,  while 
perusing  that  portion  of  the  Divine  Word. 

This  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  verging  on 
superstition  or  an  undue  veneration  for  holy 
places.  It  may  be  contended  that  wherever 
the  knee  is  bent,  and  God  invoked,  that  place 


were  under  the  eye  of  Paul  when  he  stood  om 
this  spot  and  said,  "  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  per- 
ceive in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitions, 
For  as  I  passed  by.  and  beheld  your  devotion* 
I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  TO 
THE  UNKNOWN  GOD.  Whom  thereto* 
ye  ignorantly  worship,  Him  declare  I  unto 
you/1  If  a  man  could  behold  and  only  hstf 
comprehend  these  things,  and  not  feel  his  de- 
votion quickened  into  fervour,  his  faith  rill 
higher,  his  prayer  become  more  earnest.  Nt 
soul  and  spirit,  so  to  speak,  sublimated  tti 
spiritualized,  then  his  moral  constitution  and 
mental  idiosyncrasy  must  be  very  different 
from  mine.    I  cannot  leave  this  mount    I  as 
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it  were,  on  Olivet,  in  Gethsemane,  or 
ire  at  Capernaum. 

down  on  a  squared  and  levelled  ledge, 
nt  Bema,  I  surrendered  myself  to 
n.  Methinks  I  behold  St.  Paul  on 
platform.  There  on  his  right  rises 
e-crowned  rock,  crowded  with  shrines 
i  dedicated  to  strange  gods  and  god- 
mamented  with  all  the  adornments 
th  could  purchase  or  genius  achieve 
>le  designed  to  gratify  a  voluptuous, 
trous  taste.  Every  avenue  leading 
1  swarms  with  priests,  and  the  great 
imself  is  encircled  by  sages,  philo- 
tnd  magistrates;  the  city  below  the 


tious  *  (given  to  idol  or  demon  worship).  Paul 
himself,  a  Roman  citizen,  skilled  in  philosophy 
and  master  of  various  languages,  knew  and 
therefore  appreciated  the  acquirements  of  the 
Athenians;  but  he  also  perceived  that  they 
were  spiritually  blind,  "  and  his  soul  is  stirred 
within  him."  He  fully  comprehended  the 
mental  superiority  of  his  audience  who  had 
assembled  this  morning  to  hear  him  speak  of 
"  Jesus  and  the  resurrection."  Happy  day  for 
Greece,  and  happy  day  for  the  Athenians,  that 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  proclaimed  from 
Mar's  Hill  the  story  of  the  cross  and  the  future 
inheritance. 
Again  I  lift  up  my  voice  in  prayer  to  God, 


COIUNTH. 


m,  crowded  with  orators,  poets,  and 
>eside8  thousands  of  youth  drawn 
y  corner  of  Greece  to  the  schools  of 
L  thousand  interesting  objects  fill  his 
overwhelm  his  mind  with  emotion. 
and  turmoil  of  the  busy  crowd,  like 
ag  sea  on  a  shingly  beach,  reaches 
His  generous  heart  bleeds  until  he 
tr  a  city  "  wholly  given  to  idolatry." 
g  on  his  way  to  the  height  he  must 
rved  and  been  amazed  at  the  number 
a,  and  the  infinity  of  deities,  their 
in  Athens  equalling,  it  is  said,  the 
a— namely,  60,000.  Well  might  he 
"In  all  things  ye  are  too  supersti- 


that  He  would,  in  His  own  time  and  way,  cause 
His  Gospel  once  more  not  only  to  visit  this 
classic  land,  but  that  it  might  throughout  the 
whole  world  have  "  free  course  and  be  glori- 
fied." 

It  requires  but  little  observation  to  per- 
ceive that  the  present  inhabitants  are  very 
different  in  most  respects  from  the  Athenians 
of  old-^they  seem  to  lack  the  genius,  litera- 
ture, abilities,  and  inspiration  of  ambition 
which  distinguished  their  ancestors.  At  pre- 
sent they  are  living  wholly  upon  traditions 
and  long-departed  greatness,  like  the  Jeru- 
salemites  in  our  Lord's  days,  who  boasted  of 
being  Abraham's  seed,  and  rested  satisfied :  so 
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the  men  of  modern  Athens  repose  in  self- 
satisfied  tranquillity,  recounting  the  bygone 
glories  of  the  poets,  statesmen,  and  warriors  to 
which  their  country  gave  birth.  Futile  satis- 
faction! A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
lion,  or  a  young  living  nation  than  the  ashes 
of  a  dead  state. 

A  short  distance  from  this  ever-memorable 
pulpit  of  the  apostle,  stands  the  school  and 
prison  of  Socrates;  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  stands  the  "  pnyx "  or  platform  from 
which  Demosthenes  harangued  the  citizens 
and  turned  the  statesmen  against  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

Having  spent  two  hours  in  reading  and  medi- 
tation, I  descend  the  bare  but  interesting  rock ; 
and  cross  a  ploughed  field,  in  which  two  men 
are  turning  over  the  ground.  The  soil,  like  that 
of  Ephesu8,  is  profusely  mingled  with  marble, 
brick,  and  tiles ;  in  short,  the  debris  of  ancient 
Athens.  They  are  looking,  I  am  informed,  for 
antique  coins,  glass  and  metal  ornaments — 
relics  that  find  a  ready  sale  amongst  connois- 
seurs, collectors,  and  travellers. 

The  next  point  is  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  a 
noble  ruin,  almost  entire,  considering  its  anti- 
quity and  wars  merciless  violence.  It  was 
erected  immediately  after  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  of  Marathon,  when  the 
Persians  were  driven  from  Grecian  soil.  The 
material  is  pure  marble,  which  has  now,  how- 
ever, from  years  and  atmospheric  influence, 
assumed  a  yellow  tinge,  not  unlike  the  lime- 
stone walls  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  freestone  of 
which  many  of  the  houses  in  Glasgow  are 
built.  It  is  a  beautiful  structure,  surrounded 
by  lofty  fluted  columns;  the  esplanade  or  ap- 
proach lined  with  rows  of  statuary,  sedilia,  and 
inscriptions;  many  of  them,  though  sadly 
nmtilated,  are  of  priceless  value.  The  interior, 
now  used  as  a  museum,  is  filled  with  a  fine 
collection  of  Greek,  particularly  Athenian  an- 
tiquities, which  have  been  accumulating  for 
several  years. 

Having  completely  fatigued  and  exhausted 
my  body,  without  at  all  satisfying  my  mind, 
for  the  mind  is  never  sated  with  the  beautiful,  I 
hasten  into  the  city,  and  betake  myself  to  a 
restaurant,  to  recruit  and  refresh  the  outward 
man.  The  furniture  of  the  establishment, 
attendance,  and  dishes,  were  all  such  as  would 
be  found  at  a  second-class  eating-house  of  a 
similar  description  in  Paris.  The  charges  ex- 
tremely moderate. 

Four  different  calls  had  to  be  made  before  I 
obtained  my  passport  from  the  poJLice,  and  the 


manners  of  the  officials  were  more  brape 
than  affable.  I  secured  lodgings  with  t  pri- 
vate family,  and  there  became  acquainted  wftk 
a  young  man,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  a  atnfrat 
at  one  of  the  Athenian  medical  schools,  wsoei 
receiving  his  diploma  intends  retuning  ham 
to  practise  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  Has 
well  read  and  intelligent,  whilst  his  —"^Hf 
are  as  gentlemanly  as  if  he  had  been  broigka 
up  in  Belgravia,  or  tie  in  the  Quartier  Si  (kh 
mains.  Jaded  by  lionizing  and  excitement*  I 
retire  early  to  rest,  thus  closing  my  first  dsj 
in  classic  and  historic  Greece. 

CORINTH. 

Tuesday,  31*1. — I  engage  as  dragoman  a yooBf 
Dane,  who  speaks,  less  or  more  fluently,  eight 
different  languages.    In  a  few  minutes  we  an  : 
at  the  gate  of  the  Acropolis ;  here  I  paid  thru  \ 
drachmas  (2s.  2Jd.)  for  our  admission.  Agntfa  j 
accompanies  us,  but  more  to  prevent  spoliation  . 
or  to  check  pilfering,  than  to  afford  informatioai 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary. 

We  are  now  within  the  citadel  of  Athena,  ft 
the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  was  the  "  Heart  W 
Midlothian,"  this  may  be  called  the  soul  m 
Greece.  The  Acropolis  is  supposed  to  bam! 
been  founded  by  Cecrops,  about  B.G.  1556,  aa*V 
if  so,  is  coeval  with  Moses.  Though  properJya}j 
f ortress  or  citadel,  the  buildings  consist 
of  temples  erected  by  the  Athenians  in 
of  their  deities.  These,  surrounded  by  a 
mented  wall,  are  congregated  on  the 
summit  of  this  rock  or  hill,  that  rises* 
huge  pedestal,  from  the  Attic  plain.  it 
height  of  500  feet,  and  is  only  aeei 
the  eastern  side.  The  gateway  atu$t9pflm9 
of  the  stronghold  is  a  noble  pile,  majestic  is 
its  simplicity,  and  is  supported  by  six  flute! 
marble  columns,  twenty-nine  feet  high,  flanks! 
by  the  Temple  of  Victory.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  B.C.  440,  at  which  period  architects* 
had  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  excelleM* 
that  the  Acropolis  was  enriched  by  its  gianssrf 
trophy — the  Temple  of  Minerva,  better  kaosn 
as  the  Parthenon,  and  universally  admitted  it 
be  the  most  perfect  structure  ever  faaliiiswi 
by  mortal  hands. 

This  masterpiece,  the  joint  work  of  Ictbas} 
Collicrates,  and  Carpion,  adorned  by  the  master 
mind  of  Praxiteles  and  by  the  chisel  of  Phidias* 
the  prince  of  sculptors,  was  constructed  dnrisf 
the  sumptuous  sway  of  Pericles.  It  was  bast 
entirely  of  white  marble,  in  form  an  oblonfcfc 
style  the  purest  Doric,  and  occupied  an  ana  of 
223  by  102  feet,  having  on  the  aides  ninetM 
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columns,  six  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty-four 
in  height*  the  pediment  decorated  with  marble 
figures  representing  the  birth  of  Minerva,  and 
bfce  combats  of  the  Centaurs  with  the  Lepiths. 
[fc  was  despoiled  of  some  of  its  chief  ornaments 
by  the  vandalism  of  Lord  Elgin,  and  Britain 
became  the  receiver  of  the  stolen  property,  an 
set  as  unjustifiable  as  it  was  barbarous;  yet, 
enough  plundered  by  collectors,  battered  by 
kibe  hammers  of  the  Iconoclasts,  and  the  bullets 
Bd  bombs  of  the  Turks,  it  still  continues  a 
saumiment  of  unparalleled  beauty.  The  names 
of  its  architects,  and  all  who  had  a  share  in 
its  erection,  will  be  borne  down  to  remotest 
posterity,  even  though  the  ruins  still  exist- 
ing should  be  utterly  demolished,  and  not  a 
"  wreck  "left  behind. 

The  temple  of  Baalbec  may  have  been  more 
gsjantio  than  that  of  Minerva,  but  in  com- 
i  it  is  a  rude,  undigested  heap :  the  one 
be  compared  to  the  finest  porcelain,  or 
i  china,  the  other  to  common  delf .  Never 
in  my  life  did  I  wish  more  to  possess  Buskin's 
power  of  word-painting,  or  George  Gilfillan's 
nsh  vocabulary,  than  at  the  present  moment; 
Earn  too  prosaic  to  describe  in  fitting  terms 
fessa  a  gem  of  art  and  triumph  of  genius. 
Within  the  temple  there  are  four  statues  of 
females,  which  excel  all  I  have  ever 
in  delicacy  of  chiselling  and  grace  of 
each  fold  of  the  dress  is  a  study ; 
■sis  the  Teil,  and  the  face-like  tracery.  I  gaze 
*m  these  monuments  with  ever  increasing  plea- 
Bjsro;  they  are  so  lifelike,  that  under  the  eye 
*f  ths  spectator  they  seem  actually  to  breathe. 
jAfsm  and  again  I  return  to  admire  them,  and 
fn&kf  would  I  give  all  I  possess  to  become  the 
swiui  of  such  glorious  works. 

A  number  of  navvies  are  busy  excavating, 
and  although  shafts  have  been  sunk  twenty 
lest  under  the  actual  level,  they  have  not  yet 
latched  the  foundation  of  the  Parthenon.  A 
ssge  space  is  partitioned  off  for  fragments  of 
■Rupture  either  dug  up  or  collected  amongst 
tat  rains,  one  department  consisting  entirely 
•fkesds,  another  of  arms,  and  other  mutilated 
portions  of  statuary.  In  a  further  section  there 
in  thousands  of  inscriptions  on  slabs,  pedestals, 
taisedilia,  in  every  shape  and  size  of  the  Greek 
some  in  the  uncial  without  stops, 
so  minute  as  to  require  a  glass  to  de- 
•fhsr  them.  They  are  embedded  in  plaster, 
sot  merely  for  preservation,  but  in  order  that 
tstymay  be  more  easily  read  or  copied.  There 
k  little  doubt  but  that  the  fine  arts,  especially 
the  formative,  were  much  influenced  by  the 


Greek  mythology,  without  some  acquaintance 
with  which,  an  understanding  of  their  gods, 
temples,  and  sculpture,  is  simply  impossible. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  they  wor- 
shipped twelve  distinct  deities,  the  dii  majores, 
besides  a  host  of  heroes  and  virtues,  to  whom 
they  paid  a  lesser  degree  of  homage.  Their 
first  attempts  at  sculpture  were  undoubtedly 
representations  of  their  penates.  Hermes  ori- 
ginally was  little  more  than  a  simple  pillar  or 
cube,  and  latterly  a  stone  was  added  for  a 
capital,  which  ultimately  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  head.  It  is  related  by  Fausanias 
that  Diana  was  represented  by  a  column, 
Jupiter  by  a  pyramid,  and  Castor  and  Pollux 
by  two  posts  with  a  cross-piece,  expressive  of 
mutual  affection.  In  short,  the  sculpture  of 
Greece  and  the  pottery  of  Corinth  were  as 
rude  as  our  own  country's  products  before  the 
time  of  Wedgeworth ;  but  happily  for  Greece, 
Dedalus  arose,  who  threw  around  the  sculptor's 
art  new  power  and  beauty.  Next  was  born  the 
art  of  painting,  modelling  in  clay,  casting  in 
bronze,  and  engraving  on  gems.  In  successive 
ages  great  men  appeared,  such  as  Alcamenes, 
Agelades,  Scopas,  culminating  in  the  names  of 
Phidias,  Praxiteles,  the  authors  of  those  won- 
drous creations. 

A  man,  who  occupies  the  porch  with  a  stall, 
has  specimens  of  marble,  Mar's  Hill  quartz, 
tear-bottles,  sepulchral  lamps,  and  photographs, 
for  sale,  the  former  of  which,  if  band  fide — 
sometimes  more  than  doubtful — are  not  out  of 
place.  I  purchased  a  few  as  souvenirs  of  my 
visit  to  the  Athenian  Acropolis. 

Leaping  into  one  of  the  modern  Athenian 
stage-coaches,  I  am  forthwith  conveyed  back 
to  the  Piraeus,  where  I  take  up  my  quarters  at 
the  Lord  Nelson — a  private  lodging  being,  for 
the  nonce,  unattainable.  The  Gibraltar  ship 
of  war  is  lying  in  the  harbour.  I  meet  with 
one  of  the  officers,  glad,  like  myself,  to  see  a 
countryman  in  a  foreign  land,  and  so  we  fra- 
ternise. The  sun  has  been  terrifically  hot  all 
day,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  80°  to  90° 
in  the  shade,  a  heat  sufficient  to  produce  sun- 
stroke, unless  great  caution  be  exercised.  No 
doubt  the  Greek  dress,  with  its  chaste  and 
flowing  drapery,  besides  being  picturesque,  is 
well  adapted  for  such  a  climate,  but  the  head- 
gear— the  red  fez — is  anything  but  calcu- 
lated to  protect  the  face  from  the  ardent  rays 
of  the  Attic  Phoebus;  whereas  the  Turkish 
turban,  with  its  many  folds,  whether  of  muslin 
or  glaring  coloured  silk,  effectively  shades  the 
brow.    However,  I  have  donned  the  national 
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fez,  out  of  compliment  to  the  people  amongst 
whom  I  am  sojourning;  but  it  has  left  me 
browned,  burned,  and  blistered.  A  Spanish 
sombrero,  or  an  old  Scottish  bonnet  of  the 
'45  type,  would  be  a  better  investment  for  the 
traveller  in  either  Greece  or  Turkey. 

Now  seated — the  time  evening — on  a  pro- 
jecting balcony  overlooking  the  harbour,  I  hear 
three  Scottish  engineers  talking  on  the  pave- 
ment below,  in  the  beloved  accents  of  my 
native  land.  They  are  connected,  I  have 
learned,  with  the  man-of-war  in  the  offing. 
The  scene  is  pure,  peaceful,  and  lovely;  the 
setting  sun,  throwing  his  slanting  rays,  and 
bathing  in  gorgeous  glory  mountain  and 
plain,  sea  and  rock,  reminding  me  of  those 
two  or  three  Claudes  in  the  National  Gallery. 
The  view  is  extensive,  embracing  the  whole 
bay,  the  Acropolis  in  the  distance,  with  the 
everlasting  hills  in  the  background,  seemingly 
chiselled  out,  and  standing  in  bold  relief  against 
the  sky ;  whilst  the  subdued  hush  of  the  ripp- 
ling waves,  as  they  play  murmuringly  along 
the  beach,  the  boats  flitting  past  between  shore 
and  offing,  the  splashing  of  the  oars  or  the 
jerk  of  the  rowlock,  strains  of  music  floating 
over  the  bay  from  some  ship  just  dimly  visible, 
the  boatman's  song  mellowed  by  distance  into 
melody,  lights  sparkling,  like  shifting  stars, 
from  the  ships  at  anchor,  the  hum  from  the 
streets,  mingled  with  the  occasional  barking  of 
dogs,  so  pleasingly  lull  my  senses,  that  I  fall 
into  a  deep  reverie,  which  is  at  length  broken 
by  the  commonplace  but  necessary  communi- 
cation, "  Supper  is  ready." 

Wednesday,  1st  June. — A  steamer  is  adver- 
tised to  sail  to-day  for  Kalamaki,  a  village 
lying  in  the  Gulf  of  Sal  amis,  on  this  side  the 
isthmus,  a  few  miles  from  Corinth.  It  being 
announced  that  the  boat  will  remain  long 
enough  to  admit  of  the  passengers  visiting 
Corinth,  I  proceed  on  board.  The  deck  is 
crowded,  from  stem  to  stern,  with  Greek  pas- 
sengers, affording  me  an  opportunity — the 
first  I  have  had — of  mingling  with  all  classes 
of  the  community,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  some  of  their  habits  and  usages.  They 
are  extremely  Turkish  in  outward  appearance, 
though  to  tell  them  so  would  be  to  expose  one's 
self  to  their  anger,  if  not  their  dagger,  for  no 
nation  do  they  more  thoroughly  detest.  It 
was  at  Syra  that  I  first  heard  their  jubilance 
of  nationality,  their  cherished  anticipations, 
and  their  hopes  of  soon  being  united  into  a 
great  people,  the  same  spirit  seemingly  ani- 
mating all  ranks  and  ages. 


Having  leisure  to  look  around  me,  I  direct 
my  attention  to  the  coast  of  Salamis.  The 
country  is  rugged  and  desolate.  Not  a  ham 
or  habitation,  an  ox  or  an  ass,  nor  a  tmgk 
living  creature,  has  been  visible  since  we  let 
the  Piraeus ;  bald,  gray  rocks,  and  bare  mot* 
tains,  is  the  universal  characteristic  of  thl 
coast  and  islands  of  the  blue  JBgean.  Kelt 
maki,  our  destined  port,  appears  on  the  rigtl 
or  north-east  corner  of  the  bay,  embosomed  it 
foliage,  and  reposing  under  the  shelter  of  I 
shrubby  hill.  We  drop  anchor  about  200  juk 
from  the  beach.  Our  little  steamer,  the  IZytVtV 
named  after  an  island  and  town  lying  eufc 
population  40,000,  has  done  her  work  clever^  ■ 
the  voyage  having  been  accomplished  in  ■oaf 
thing  under  four  hours.  We  are  rowed  tthot 
at  a  cost  of  twenty  lipta  (twopence,  Eogtittyi 
This  harbour  is  the  point  of  debarkation  Ml 
passengers  between  Athens  and  Corinth  o| 
Patras,  The  town  consists  of  a  few  cotttftl 
and  fishermen's  huts,  but  it  has  no  lets  tfctM 
four  cafes,  all,  however,  equally  wretched. 

On  shore  there  are  some  native  carts,  diMl 
by  two  horses,  for  the  conveyance  of  raggtftf 
there  arc  also  coaches  to  convey  the  pattens; 
to  Corinth  and  Patras.  Availing  myself 
one  of  these,  which  go  at  a  tolerably  fair 
we  are  driven  over  a  hill  and  through 
downs  to  Lutraki  and  Cenchreae,  of  which  mt¥ 
Phoebe,  the  servant  of  the  Church,  wait} 
native*  The  path  is  rugged,  and  there 
some  rough  chasms  here  and  there  on  thefflffe 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  surface  of  At 
country  is  level.  Twenty  minutes  brings 
to  the  remains  of  the  wall  that  stretched 
the  isthmus,  near  which  was  the 
where  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrate* 
Before  entering  Corinth  we  visit  the  am?e> 
theatre,  which  measures  290  by  190  feet  The 
structure  is  in  a  good  state  of  pretervatiatt 
and,  as  at  Pompeii  and  Ephesua,  hat  rock-€t* 
arched  passages,  through  which  the  gladiifefll 
and  wild  beasts  passed  to  the  arena. 

Modern  Corinth  is  a  short  distance  from  tfct 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  A  few  fluted  Dorit 
columns  still  standing  isolated  and  alee* 
except  where  united  by  an  architrave,  are  ttt 
sole  survivors  to  tell  where  Corinth  stood,  ui 
what  Corinth  was.  The  Corinthian  Acropolitj 
or  Acrocorinthus,  however,  is  the  real  object 
of  interest  to  the  traveller.  Like  its  Athenita 
prototype,  it  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  height 
rising  1,400  feet  from  the  ground,  and  it  teem 
from  a  great  .distance :  "  Qua  «ttf*mat  ctpti 
*  Bom.  xri.  1. 


SOIBNOB,  ABT,  AND  HISTORT. 


(htu  in  auras  toUit,  et  aUerna  geminum 
tegit  umbra*9*  Strong  by  nature, 
wp  rapines  and  precipitous  sides,  it 
reljr  a  fortification  enclosed  by  walls, 
tollis,  drawbridge,  and  bastions.  The 
i  a  quarry  of  ruins,  the  debris  of 
►alacea,  and  mosques ;  the  view  from 
u  is  to  the  scholar  no  less  beautiful 
resting.  Immediately  under  the  eye 
ble-sea'd  Corinth,  that  once  rivalled 
art,  and  surpassed  her  in  commerce ; 
inders  over  the  isthmus  separating 

of  JEgina  and  Lepanto,  and  also 
ng  the  name  of  the  city,  stretching 
Patras.  The  seats  of  the  Muses  also 
3rtion  of  the  map — dark  Parnassus 
ton;  while  through  a  break  in  the 
>  snow-capped  Olympus,  the  abode  of 
t  deities,  lifts  its  head.  My  time 
Lted,  I  hasten  down  over  ground  that 
.  been  drenched  and  deluged  with 
r  during  the  war  of  independence 
ras  taken  and  retaken  thrice.  But 
nt  city  has  deeper  interest  for  me 
hese. 

iquila  and  Priscilla  lived,  laboured, 
shed  after  their  exile  from  Italy,  and 
*aul  himself  laboured  for  nearly  two 

the  ministry  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it 
e  Church  of  Corinth  he  wrote  two  of 
precious  epistles.    A  desire  to  visit 

and  Mar's  Hill  has  brought  me  to 
sherwise  I  should  have  returned  from 
tie  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube, 
seen  all  I  could  see  of  the  Corinthian 
enter  one  of  the  light  waggons,  and 
i  across  the  isthmus.  I  ask  myself 
ay  whether  these  six  columns  can 
t  remains  of  ancient  Corinth,  that 
Ten  Rome  in  art,  commerce,  and 
Iwb.  lib.  7, 106.  f  Aote  xriii.  1—7. 


maritime  glory P  It  is  so;  yet  though  thy 
commerce  and  navy  exist  no  more,  thy  laws  are 
forgotten,  and  thy  legions  are  dust — though 
the  names  of  thy  statesmen,  thy  orators,  poets, 
and  sculptors,  be  blotted  from  the  page  of 
history — though  thy  palace  be  in  ruins,  thy 
gymnasia,  and  thy  temples  levelled,  and  thy 
double-headed  harbour  filled  with  sand ;  though 
all  these  be  so,  nay  more,  though  thy  founda- 
tions are  obliterated  or  swept  from  the  record 
of  history — yet  the  Church  of  Corinth,  the 
Corinthian  saints,  and  the  two  Inspired  letters 
shall  remain  imperishable — nay,  while  time 
shall  last,  and  language  be  spoken,  these 
writings  of  the  apostle  will  be  treasured  and 
embalmed  in  the  memory  of  all  believers;  when 
other  cities  which  now  fill  a  large  space  in  the 
world's  esteem,  and  dynasties  yet  to  be  founded 
are  forgotten,  the  name  of  Corinth  shall  be 
preserved  on  something  more  enduring  than 
even  cm  perinnis  ! 

The  country  round  Corinth,  though  similar  in 
appearance  and  outline  to  that  around  Ephesus, 
is  scarcely  so  fertile,  being  both  mountainous 
and  rocky,  the  hills  on  every  side  presenting 
bare  and  sterile  declivities,  which  proclaim 
their  poverty  to  every  passer-by ;  whilst,  again, 
Corinth  and  Athens  lie  not  only  on  the  same 
mountain  range,  but  have  many  other  points 
of  similarity.  Each  has  chosen  for  the  site  of 
its  Acropolis  an  abrupt  rocky  eminence,  adap- 
ted for  either  temple  or  defence,  and  each  is 
likewise  surrounded  by  a  framework  of  hills — 
both  in  close  proximity  to  the  Mediterranean, 
for  convenience  in  case  of  war,  or  the  facility 
of  trade.  Possibly  other  reasons  than  those 
mentioned  may  have  induced  the  founders  to 
select  these  localities  in  preference  to  others. 
The  question  is  an  open  one,  and  may  be  dis- 
cussed by  any  who  choose  to  take  the  subject 
up. 
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The  Dog. 
vn. 
The  contractors  engaged  on  the  Boston  (U.  S.) 
Waterworks  had  a  valuable  cart-horse  injured 
some  time  ago.  The  animal  was  led  home  to 
the  stable,  where  about  fifty  horses  were  gene- 
rally kept.  The  ostler  had  a  water-spaniel, 
which  for  some  months  had  been  constantly 
about  among  the  horses  in  the  stable  living  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  with  them.  Imme- 
diately after  the  disabled  horse  was  led  in,  he 
lay  down  and  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  great 
distress.  The  spaniel  at  once  ran  to  him,  and 
commenced  fawning  around  him,  licking  the 
poor  animal's  face,  and  in  various  other  ways 
manifesting  his  sympathy  with  the  sufferer. 
The  struggles  and  groans  of  the  horse  being 
continued,  the  dog  sought  his  master,  and 
drew  his  attention  to  the  wounded  animal. 
He  showed  great  satisfaction  when  he  found 
his  master  employed  in  bathing  the  wounds, 
and  otherwise  ministering  to  his  wants.  The 
ostler  continued  his  care  of  the  horse  until  a 
late  hour  in  the  night,  and  then  called  the  dog 
to  go  homo ;  but  the  affectionate  creature 
would  not  leave  his  suffering  friend,  and  con- 
tinued with  him  all  night.  Forty -eight  hours 
after  the  horse  was  injured,  the  faithful  dog 
had  not  left  the  stable,  day  or  night,  for  a 
minute,  not  even  to  eat;  and  from  his  appear- 
ance it  was  believed  that  he  had  scarcely  slept 
at  all.  He  was  constantly  on  the  alert,  not 
suffering  any  one  to  come  near  the  horse, 
except  those  attached  to  the  stable,  and  the 
owner  of  the  horse.  His  whole  appearance  was 
one  of  extreme  distress  and  anxiety.  He  often 
laid  his  head  on  the  horse's  neck,  caressing  him 
and  licking  around  the  eyes,  which  kindness 
the  poor  horse  acknowledged  by  a  grateful 
look  and  other  signs  of  recognition. 


vnx 
A  gamekeeper  in  the  north  of  Engla 
an  old  dog,  of  a  cross-breed  between  the 
and  setter,  which  was  well  known  thro 
the  country  for  its  uncommon  sagacit 
wife  having  gone  one  day  to  work  in 
adjoining  the  house,  leaving  no  one  ii 
her  husband's  canine  pet,  she  was  surpi 
its  running  up  to  her  while  at  work, 
seizing  hold  of  her  apron  and  other  sig 
gestures,  endeavouring  to  draw  her  1 
the  house.  Being  well  aware,  from  tl 
manner,  that  something  had  occurred  re 
her  presence,  she  hastened  to  the  house 
entering  found  a  quantity  of  clothes  wi 
had  placed  before  the  fire  enveloped  in 
She  was  only  just  in  time  to  extinguisl 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  sagacity 
dog,  the  building  would  inevitably  hai 
destroyed. 

IX. 

That  animals  have  a  most  intimate 
ledge  of  cause  and  effect,  which  is  a  vei 
cipal  if  not  the  chief  ingredient  in  ii 
few  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  ob 
their  actions  can  doubt.  In  illustration 
I  will  mention  an  anecdote  which  was 
to  me  a  short  time  ago  by  a  clergy 
high  respectability  and  undoubted  v 
and  which  came  under  his  own  perso 
serration.  Whilst  staying  at  the  houa 
brother,  who  possessed  a  beautiful  little 
the  spaniel  breed,  my  friend,  together  1 
rest  of  the  family,  was  alarmed  about  the 
of  the  night  by  the  violent  ringing  of  a 
thehouse.  Everyone  was  of  course  in  cos 
tion,  and  on  a  search  being  instituted,  1 
was  found  in  the  dining-room,  pulling  i 
the  bell-cord  with  his  teeth.  On  em 
him,  he  was  found  to  be  very  ill,  ai 
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his  lingular  mode  of  acquainting  the 
th  his  distress  and  procuring  relief. 
d  not  be  said  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
uition,  as  he  had  never  been  known 
thing  of  the  sort  before.  What  then 
Jl  it  but  an  evident  and  decided  proof 
>g's  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect,  or, 
rords,  of  his  reasoning  power  P 


ogs  are  also  acute  physiognomists  is 
How  many  have  I  known  which,  on 
frown  overspread  the  countenance  of 
ster,  would  drop  their  tail,  and  shrink 
th  an  evident  sense  of  fear;  and  on 
mile  would  have  produced  a  precisely 
effect.  Many  also  which  are  kept  as 
the  protection  of  property,  can  distin- 
mediately  from  the  appearance  of  the 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact, 
they  are  such  as  call  for  their  inter- 
or  not,  showing  their  "  respect  for 
'  by  allowing  the  well-dressed  gentle- 
>ass  by  unmolested,  and,  on  the  con- 
:hibiting  every  symptom  of  anger  at 
ed  beggar.  An  old  dog  of  the  pointer 
ith  which  I  was  intimately  acquainted, 
me  during  his  peregrinations  to  two 
ading  from  the  same  point  to  his  own 
et  him  have  travelled  both  equally, 
ways  select  the  shortest — even,  in  some 
s,  where  the  difference  in  distance  was 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  Dues. 

XI. 

e  now  a  fine  duck,  which  was  hatched 
hen  in  the  spring  of  18 — ,  there  being 
>ung  ones  produced  at  the  time.  When 
ticks  were  about  ten  days  old,  five  of 
jre  taken  away  from  beneath  the  hen 
during  the  night-time,  the  rats  suck- 
an  to  death,  and  leaving  the  bodies 
My  duck,  which  escaped  this  danger, 
rms  all  the  other  ducks  and  fowls  in  a 
ctraordinary  manner  as  soon  as  the 
pear  in  the  building  in  which  they  are 
1,  whether  it  be  in  the  night  or  the 
g.  I  was  awoke  by  this  duck  last  spring 
nidnight,  and  as  I  apprehended  that 
i  were  making  an  attack,  I  got  up  im- 
Jy,  went  to  the  building,  and  found  the 
ninjured.  I  then  returned  to  bed  again, 
ng  the  rats  to  have  retreated.  To  my 
i,  next  morning  I  found  that  ten  young 
tad  been  takta  from  beneath  a  hen,  and 


sucked  to  death,  at  a  very  short  distance  from 
where  the  duck  was  sitting.  On  this  account, 
I  procured  a  young  rat-dog,  and  kept  it  in  the 
building;  and,  when  the  rats  approach,  the 
duck  will  actually  rouse  the  dog  from  sleep, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  dog  starts  up,  the  duck 
becomes  settled  again. 

The  Ant. 

XII. 

A  gentleman  of  Cambridge  one  day  observed 
an  ant  dragging  along  what,  with  respect  to 
the  creature's  strength,  might  be  denominated 
a  log  of  timber.    Others  were  severally  em- 
ployed, each  in  its  own  way.    Presently  the 
ant  in  question  came  to  an  ascent,  when  the 
weight  of  the  wood  seemed  for  awhile  to  over- 
power him.    He  did  not  remain  long  perplexed 
with  it ;  for  three  or  four  others,  observing  his 
dilemma,  came  behind  and  pushed  it  up.    As 
soon,  however,  as  he  got  it  on  level  ground,  they 
left  it  to  his  care,  and  went  to  their  own  work. 
The  piece  he  was  drawing  happened  to  be  con- 
siderably thicker  at  one  end  than  the  other. 
This  soon  threw  the  poor  fellow  into  fresh 
difficulty;   he  unhappily  dragged  it  between 
two  bits  of  wood.   After  several  fruitless  efforts, 
finding  it  would  not  go  through,  he  adopted  the 
only  mode  that  even  a  man  in  similar  circum- 
stances would  have  taken — he  came  behind  it, 
pulled  it  back  again,  and  turned  it  on  its  edge, 
when,  running  again  to  the  other  end,  it  passed 
through  without  the  least  difficulty.     Some 
Indian  species,  according  to  an  anecdote  related 
by  Colonel  Sykes,  exhibit  feats  of  dexterity 
which  one  can  scarcely  ascribe  to  mere  instinc- 
tive sagacity.    It  is  known,  perhaps,  that  ants, 
like  cats,  have  a  repugnance  to  water ;  to  pre- 
vent their  approach,  therefore,  the  legs  of  a 
well-garnished  sideboard  of  sweets  were  im- 
mersed in  water,  and  detached  from  the  wall ; 
notwithstanding  this  precaution,  however,  they 
committed  their  depredations  upon  the  colonel's 
good  things.    He  was  curious  to  discover  their 
mode  of  effecting  their  purpose,  and  he  accord- 
ingly watched  the  process.    He  observed  a  so- 
litary ant  climbing  up  the  wall  of  the  room, 
and  when  it  had  mounted  to  rather  more  than 
a  foot  above  the  level  of  the   sideboard,  it 
took  a  spring  across  to  it ;  soon  after,  others 
followed  the  example  of  their  pioneer,  and  each, 
with  like  success,  safely  reached  their  tempting 
bait,  and  presently  a  host  of  these  carnivorous 
little  epicures  were  regaling  themselves  upon 
the  luxurious  repast.  Sagacious  and  dexterous 
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as  this  interesting  fraternity  are  seen  to  be,  we 
meet  with  an  amusing  instance  of  their  folly 
and  want  of  concert.  A  wise  and  laborious  ant 
was  toiling  up  the  bark  of  a  chesnut  tree,  and 
pulling  after  him  an  entire  snail- shell,  the  size 
of  a  hazel-nut.  He  halted  occasionally,  as  well 
he  might,  but  he  never  lost  hold  of  the  shell, 
though  the  mere  weight  of  it,  one  should  have 
thought,  would  have  pulled  his  mandibles  out 
of  joint.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  raised  it 
upwards  of  three  feet,  and  all  was  going  on 
prosperously,  when  it  so  happened  that  three 
or  four  idlers  of  the  ant  kind,  and  presently  as 
many  more,  met  him  on  his  way.  Our  labourer 
had  almost  done  his  work ;  his  hind  legs  were 
already  within  the  hole  into  which  it  was  his 
plain  purpose  to  introduce  the  shell,  when  the 
new  comers  (who  are  always  ready  to  help  one 
another)  proceeded  to  do  just  the  reverse.  They 


got  upon  the  shell,  they  entered  it,  th 
sisted  in  sticking  to  it ;  he  could  not  ci 
and  then  the  shell  swerved  to  one  side 
other,  according  to  the  disposal  of  his : 
within,  who  had  not  even  the  sense  to  U 
boat.  Still,  by  great  exertion,  he  he] 
and  might  perhaps  have  accomplished  i 
when  two  more  strangers  thought  pn 
contribute  their  weight,  and  brought 
catastrophe.  The  weary  but  persevering 
was  obliged  to  "  let  go,"  and  the  shell,  fr 
with  "  insides,"  and  half  a  dozen  "  out 
to  the  ground.  They  left  the  convey* 
apparent  alarm,  and  scampered  off  in  al 
tions,  while  he  remained  for  some  time : 
the  spot  of  his  discomfiture.  The  she! 
subsequently  examined,  was  found  exa 
fit  the  hole  in  the  direction  in  which  1 
was  dragging  it,  and  no  other. 


(To  be  continued.) 


LOST   AHD   FOUHD. 

AX  ADYENTUBE   IX  THE   BLUE  MOUNTAINS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

BY  THE  BEY.  A.  H.  BULL,  THE  VICARAGE,  MARKET  DRAYTON. 


Ha  ye  you  ever  lost  your  way  in  the  winding 
lanes  of  a  flat  country  district,  where  the  high 
banks  or  thick  trees  shut  out  all  distance  from 
your  view,  and  prevented  you  from  seeing 
your  direction  P  Or  have  you  ever  wandered 
through  the  streets  of  London  in  search  of  the 
house  or  square  that  you  left  that  morning, 
while  you  thought  that  every  turning  which 
you  passed  would  bring  you  into  the  right 
direction,  and  every  square  which  opened  upon 
you  was  just  like  the  one  which  you  desired  ? 

In  both  cases  you  would  soon  find  some  one 
of  whom  you  might  ask  your  way.  But  what 
if  you  were  thus  circumstanced  on  mountains 
all  covered  with  pathless  woods  and  dense 
thickets — if  you  were  a  wanderer  in  a  wild 
country  where  no  curling  smoke  tells  of  human 
life  for  miles,  and  no  lowing  of  cows,  or  bark 
of  dogs,  or  voice  of  man  cheers  the  vast  soli* 
tudeP 

To  be  lost  in  such  a  country,  without  guid- 
ance or  knowledge,  almost  without  food,  and 
without  a  companion — such  was  once  my  lot ; 
and  if  the  readers  of  Our  Own  Fireside 
would  like  to  hear  my  tale,  I  will  give  it  to 
them  as  simply  as  I  can. 


I  was  staying  for  a  few  days  in  the  on 
of  the  Australian  Alps,  on  that  bold 
spur  called  the  Kurrajong,  which  rises 
the  little  town  of  Richmond.  On  the  li 
of  our  stay  I  determined  to  make  an  exp 
on  foot  towards  Mount  Tornah,  through 
forest  track,  which  was  roughly  deseril 
arranged  for  my  family  to  leave  our  lo 
and  go  down  to  Richmond  before  me,  i 
I  did  not  return  within  the  time  appoint 
same  evening. 

It  was  Friday,  November  9,  1800,  wh 
days  are  just  lengthening  for  summer,  a 
full  heat  is  not  developed.  I  took  an 
breakfast,  and  started  alone  about  7  ajo 
an  umbrella,  and  the  materials  for  alight 
in  my  pocket.  The  morning  was  fit 
clear.  I  trudged  away  merrily  up  the 
tain  road,  and  turned  down  the  rook-hewi 
to  the  left,  until  I  reached  nearly  the  hot 
the  valley.  Here  I  met  a  foot-travellei 
was  in  no  other  way  remarkable  than  t 
was  the  last  human  being  whom  I  • 
many  weary  hours  afterwards. 

A  little  farther  on,  the  road  seemed  t 
too  sharply  to  the  left,  somewhat  awaj 
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ing  of  Mount  Tornah,  and  I  thought 
keeping  more  decidedly  to  my  right 
make  my  way  through  the  forest  or 
to  the  proper  road,  especially  as  I  had 

0  beliere  that  an  old  track  had  come 
.  or  near  that  point.  I  soon  came  to 
wind,  and  had  to  climb  precipitous 
at  having  begun  the  climb,  I,  as  an 
xLestrian,  did  not  like  to  abandon  it — 
wisely  or  not  is  another  question.    I 

1  had  not  yet  fully  realized  what  it 
ass  through  woods  which  lead  nowhere, 
>een  wont  in  England  to  explore  woods 

*  ground  which  would,  after  some  de- 
ae,  bring  one  out  somewhere. 

rer  this  may  be,  when  I  had  attained 
I  saw  no  road,  only  a  deep  gully  or 
teneath  me,  interminable  brushwood 
at  beyond,  but  a  line  in  the  distance 
le  road  might  be.  I  descended  into  the 
3f  the  gully  with  no  small  difficulty, 
re  found  a  dense  mass  of  brushwood, 
ich  of  the  matted  tropical  vegetation 
Tows  in  such  luxuriance  in  all  damp 
There  was  no  water,  but  the  young 
1  shrubs — especially  the  Tea-tree  shrub 
so  thick  that,  even  setting  my  back 
them,  I  could  hardly  force  my  way 
.  Then  I  had  to  climb  the  opposite 
the  rocky  gully;  and  when  all  was 
ited,  I  seemed  no  nearer  to  my  end. 
Long  line  turned' out  to  be  a  mere 
terrace  of  rock,  and  no  true  road  was 

*  Gully  after  gully  was  thus  passed, 
[y  alike,  and  all  tending  by  their  mazy 
eep  bottoms,  and  thick  foliage  to  dis- 
pervert  the  eye  from  its  right  bearings, 
aislead  the  foot;  especially  as  no  distant 
ras  sufficiently  clear  or  well  known  to 
ight  direction.  The  hot  sun  above,  the 
mosphere  of  the  lower  parts,  where  no 

*  has  access,  greatly  increased  my  bodily 
ion.  Moreover,  I  was  impeded  by  the 
lantity  of  dead  wood  which  meets  one 
j  step  in  these  wild  forests.  This 
lates  year  after  year,  is  quickly  rotted, 
lins  the  semblance  of  strong  wood,  so 
the  traveller- climbs  the  wooded  steep, 
,  fallen  stem  which  seems  to  afford  a 
ithold,  gives  way  under  his  tread,  and 
ging  branch*  yields  in  his  grasp,  both 
r  tantalizing  and  wearying  with  fre- 
iaappointment. 

I  went  on  climbing  rocks,  or  descend- 
>  the  depth  of  ravines,  or  pushing  my 
rough   dense   thickets,  until  nearly 


1  p.m.,  when  I  reached  an  open  glade  with  a 
fresh  rivulet. 

Here  I  willingly  made  a  halt,  to  take  some 
food  and  consider  my  situation.  Now,  if  not 
before,  I  had  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
the  plan  of  seeing  Mount  Tornah.  A  more 
serious  necessity  began  to  press  upon  me  of 
regaining  my  road,  or  finding  some  other  means 
of  return  to  our  morning's  quarters.  I  ate  one 
or  two  hard  eggs,  with  a  sandwich,  or  whatever 
frugal  store  my  pockets  had  been  able  to  carry, 
which  happily  included  a  small  flask  of  wine. 
Not  knowing  how  long  a  walk  might  still  be 
before  me,  I  prudently  left  a  small  store  for 
future  needs.  Thus  recruited,  I  betook  myself 
again  to  my  walk.  There  was  yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon  before  me,  and  I  might 
without  much  difficulty  gain  some  clue  to  the 
maze  in  which  I  was  involved,  so  as  to  reach 
the  Kurrajong  inn  before  night.  If  I  could 
once  get  there,  and  mount  my  good  little  grey 
steed  again,  all  would  be  well. 

But  further  efforts  of  the  next  hour  only 
served  to  convince  me  that  the  way  home  was 
as  hard  to  find  as  the  way  to  Mount  Tornah. 
Still  the  eye  beheld  with  increasing  despair  the 
old  succession  of  thick  forests,  deep  gullies, 
and  steep  rocks. 

Too  quickly  the  conclusion  forced  itself  upon 
me  that  I  was  lost — utterly  lost !  I  knew  not 
the  bearing  of  the  point  whence  I  had  come,  on 
account  of  the  many  and  trackless  turns  which 
I  had  been  forced  to  take,  and  I  was  there* 
fore  quite  ignorant  also  of  the  quarter  toward 
which  I  should  turn  for  making  my  escape. 
Around  was  the  inextricable  maze  of  forest; 
far  off — I  knew  not  how  far— was  the  place 
which  for  the  present  was  my  home. 

None,  probably,  but  those  who  have  been  in 
a  similar  position  can  tell  or  conceive  the 
feelings  of  poignant  pain,  self-reproaching 
shame,  or  dull  despair,  which  in  turns  claim 
possession  of  the  mind. 

Still  I  could  but  do  my  best,  by  steady 
walking  on  some  determinate  plan,  to  regain 
the  open  plain.  I  had  sound  health  and 
strength  on  my  side.  I  knew  that  I  could 
endure  a  tolerably  long  pull  without  exhaustion, 
as  I  had  still  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food.  More- 
over, the  weather  was  fine,  and  in  time — though 
it  might  be  long — I  could  probably  do  what 
others  had  done,  and  find  my  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  Above  all,  the  Christian  man  of 
course  refers  on  such  occasions  to  a  higher 
source  of  strength,  guidance,  and  comfort 
than  his  own  bodily  or  mental  powers.    At  all 
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events,  I  believe  that  it  never  entered  my  head 
to  suppose  that  my  loss  was  irrevocable,  or  to 
doubt  that  I  should  in  due  time  be  enabled  to 
escape. 

But  which  way  to  turn? — there  was  the 
difficulty.  I  knew  the  general  "  trend  "  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  range  to  be  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  the  open  plain  which  I  wanted  to 
reach  was  on  the  eastern  side  toward  Sydney. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  know  how  this  general 
direction  might  be  modified  by  bends  or  spurs 
projecting  east  or  west ;  and  for  one  entangled 
in  the  midst  of  these  mountains  it  was  very 
difficult — more  than  would  at  first  be  supposed 
— to  discern  the  direction  of  the  nearest  ridges. 
However,  I  believed  that  I  was  yet  on  the 
ocean  side — the  Sydney  side — of  the  water- 
shed. I  gained  a  general  idea  of  east  from  the 
sun,  though  I  knew  not  how  much  north  or 
south  of  east  I  ought  to  steer  my  course; 
and  I  remembered  how  in  a  much  smaller  area 
of  mountain  country  an  old  friend  had  told  me 
that  a  sheep  running  down  an  old  watercourse 
had  assisted  him  to  the  probable  direction  of 
human  habitations.  Here  I  had  no  sheep, 
indeed,  but  there  were  several  small  water- 
courses. Whither  would  these  run?  They 
must  run  down  the  mountains,  therefore  out  of 
themountains — therefore  become  larger  streams 
in  the  plains.  And  on  any  one  of  these  larger 
streams,  so  precious  is  the  commodity  of 
running  water,  I  felt  sure  that  I  should  find 
some  settlements.  Once  among  men  again,  I 
could  probably  get  horse  or  vehicle ;  at  least, 
learn  my  whereabouts,  and  return  to  my 
friends. 

The  new  thought  filled  my  mind,  and 
prompted  instant  motion,  vigorous  action. 
Henceforth  it  seemed  that  my  efforts  might 
have  a  definite  shape,  a  decided  course,  a 
tolerably  clear  and  not  hopeless  purpose. 

I  soon  found  a  small  stream  which  ran,  as 
the  sun  showed,  in  a  generally  eastern  direc- 
tion. So  without  further  delay  I  chose  this  for 
my  guide.  Down  its  grassy  sides  I  walked  hour 
after  hour,  sometimes  along  its  pebbly  bed, 
sometimes  in  the  forest,  more  or  le3s  passable 
on  either  side,  till  the  little  brook  which  I 
could  step  across  had  become  a  brawling 
torrent,  swollen  with  a  considerable  mass  of 
water,  tearing  a  way  for  itself  under  trees  and 
rocks  a  chasm  deeper  or  shallower  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

Travelling  became  more  difficult.  It  was 
hard  to  walk  in  the  bed  of  this  torrent ;  and 
as  the  wood  thickened  on  one  side  or  the  other, 


I  had  to  cross  the  stream,  over  big  sta 
fallen  trees,  as  best  I  might.  Contu 
climbing  over  masses  of  rock  or  timber 
lay  in  the  way  added  much  to  the  fatigu 
what  was  more  important  delayed  my  o: 
march.  Time  and  strength  were  every 
Evening  was  already  fast  approaching, 
great  question  was,  whether  my  sti 
would  hold  out  during  the  time  that  w 
requisite— and  I  knew  not  how  long  that 
be— for  tracing  this  stream  down  to  tl 
habited  plain. 

In  this  view,  the  delay  caused  and  the  p 
of  strength  spent  by  surmounting  each 
or  obtruding  log,  were  of  great  impox 
particularly  as  my  strength  began  to  fai 
these  many  hours  of  hard  walking, 
climbing,  and  oppressive  heat.  Time 
time  did  a  trivial  tumble  or  slip  of  th 
bring  me  to  the  ground,  and  I  lay  in  th 
grass,  hardly  able  to  rise.  A  drowsy  i 
immediately  followed  the  recumbent  po 
once  or  twice,  from  sheer  exhaustion,! 
way  to  it  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  soon  ai 
myself  to  fresh  efforts,  feeling  that  all  de] 
upon  my  own  exertion. 

Now  and  then  the  ear  was  mocked  by  i 
which  resembled  the  distant  crack  of  a 
man's  whip,  or  even  a  human  voio 
generally  there  was  an  awful  sense  of  so 
Save  the  continual  rush  of  the  strea 
silence  of  surrounding  nature  was  only  * 
occasionally  by  the  scream  of  a  bird — fo; 
is  little  or  no  song — the  hum  of  the  m 
dinous  insects,  the  croaking  of  the  fr 
the  splash  of  a  great  snake  or  iguana  ii 
water.  One  of  these  snakes  had  oecn 
natural  bridge — a  tree  lying  athwart  th< 
— which  I  was  crossing;  a  thick  sea 
started  from  under  a  branch  before  m 
and  something  running  along  the  truni 
itself  into  the  stream.  Many  gorgeous  i 
as  the  magnificent  crimson  Waratah,  or 
little  blossoms,  as  the  simpler  Epacris, 
the  monotony  of  the  dull  bush  foliage, 
times  the  valley  through  which  the 
flowed  was  narrowed  into  a  rocky  gorj 
perpendicular  walls  of  immense  heigh 
beautifully  hung  with  flowers  and  the  g 
fern,  or  clothed  with  innumerable  mo* 
lichens. 

Through  these  my  path  was  closely  o 
to  the  stream ;  in  other  parts  there 
temptation  constantly  recurring  to  cut 
the  bends  which  the  stream  took,  and  i 
my  way  by  climbing  over  the  shoulden 
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Aillg  round  which  it  ran.    Bat  as  constantly 

Iresolred  to  adhere  firmly  to  my  once-formed 
plan,  to  abide  by  the  chosen  stream,  and  never 
leave  its  guidance  until  it  brought  me  out  of 
the  mountains,  else  I  might  lose  sight  of  it 
^together  and  be  thrown  out  of  my  course. 
h  again  and  again  I  crossed  the  stream  when- 
ever the  path  on  either  side  caused  difficulty  or 
Iday. 

In  this  crossing  I  had  one  misfortune,  which 
night  hare  proved  very  disastrous  to  a  weaker 
rime.  In  crawling  along  one  of  the  tree- 
ranks  which  spanned  the  stream,  my  flask 
ell  into  the  water.  I  heard  the  glass  within 
ts  leather  case  crash  upon  the  stones,  and 
new  that  my  small  stock  of  wine,  now  doubly 
necious,  was  gone.  However,  there  was  no 
lie  in  bemoaning  this  loss.  A  huge  wall  of 
ock  again  lay  before  me,  and  through  another 
I  those  awful  yet  most  grand  gorges  the 
toam  must  lead  me. 

And  what  was  beyond  ?  Could  there  be  yet 
my  approach  to  open  plain?  or  was  I  now 
kr  enough  down  the  stream  to  reach  ahabita- 
im  that  night P  I  knew  not;  but  at  all 
Tents  I  must  push  on:  time  and  strength 
rere  the  only  considerations.  But  I  soon 
tecame  convinced  that  no  such  happy  termi- 
lation  was  at  hand — that  I  must  pass  the 
light  in  these  solitudes,  and  that  it  would  soon 

*  too  dark,  not  only  for  travelling,  but  for 
loosing  a  bed. 

To  make  my  resting-place  by  the  side  of  the 
tream,  and  among  the  exhalations  which  are 
o  copious  in  low  damp  places  at  night,  would 
»  highly  dangerous;  but  among  the  over- 
noging  rocks  I  hoped  I  might  find  a  cave  or 
ioUow  sufficient  to  save  me  from  cold  winds 

*  heavy  night  dews.  After  walking  as  long 
is  the  last  gleams  of  the  rapid  twilight  would 
dlow,  I  turned  aside  to  climb  the  steep  bank : 
ie first  slip  brought  me  to  prostration,  whence 
[  was  quite  disinclined  to  rise.  I  tried  with 
ay  pocket  knife  to  cut  a  few  bundles  of  bracken 
to  lie  upon ;  but  even  this  exertion  was  too 
toch ;  and  I  sank  on  the  ground  again,  con- 
tat  to  rest  for  a  time  as  I  was;  but  while  I 
•tor  reclined  at  this  spot,  I  plucked  several 
long  stalks  of  grass,  tough  enough  when 
phited  to  make  a  tolerable  substitute  for 
kine.  I  felt,  however,  that  I  must  not  allow 
tytelf  to  be  absorbed  in  sleep  until  I  had 
{lined  a  position  more  decidedly  removed  from 
ie  noxioufl  influence  of  the  lower  ground ;  and 


so  after  a  short  rest  I  again  aroused  myself 
to  explore  the  rocks. 

It  was  now  so  dark  that  I  had  to  feel  my 
way.  The  rocks  were  very  steep — mostly  per- 
pendicular ;  but  a  few  saplings  grew  hero  and 
there  which  assisted  my  climbing.  I  tried  one 
and  another  place  where  a  darker  spot  than 
the  rest  seemed  to  indicate  a  cleft  or  hole. 
Getting  up  and  swinging  down  by  a  tree,  or 
jumping  down,  was  rather  perilous  work  in  the 
dark,  and  I  was  glad  at  last  to  find  a  hollow 
into  which  I  could  pretty  nearly  drag  my 
body.  There  I  determined  to  rest  until  the 
first  dawn ;  and  then  at  least  I  hoped  an  hour 
or  two  would  bring  me  to  a  settlement. 

I  settled  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  half 
sitting,  half  lying ;  opened  my  umbrella  over 
the  mouth  of  the  hole ;  then  tied  one  end  of 
the  plaited  string  to  the  inner  spokes,  and 
the  other  to  my  arm,  so  that  if  I  fell  asleep 
my  shelter  might  not  fall  away. 

My  situation  was  not  very  pleasant ;  I  had 
only  light  summer  clothes,  and  they  were  very 
wet ;  little  or  no  food,  and  less  capability  of 
eating.  I  am  not  a  smoker,  else  I  might  have 
done  something  to  supply  the  lack  of  food, 
and  at  all  events  to  strike  a  light  and  make  a 
fire.  The  worst  of  all  was  the  thought  of  a 
dear  wife  and  child,  who  would  know  nothing 
of  me,  and  might  be  distressed  with  terrible 
anxiety.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  by  no 
means  lost  hope  of  escaping.  I  was  safe  from 
injury ;  that  was  a  great  matter.  The  rest  of 
a  few  hours  even  in  that  sorry  lodging  would 
recruit  my  powers  for  next  morning's  work ; 
and  I  felt  at  least  quite  sure  that  I  had  hit 
upon  the  right  way  for  safety.  Moreover,  my 
wet  clothes  gave  much  less  annoyance  than  I 
expected,  and  the  umbrella  kept  my  little  cabin 
tolerably  warm.  Above  all,  I  could  pray. 
Though  I  had  to  confess  with  shame  the  folly 
which  had  brought  so  much  trouble  upon 
myself  and  others  in  undertaking  so  rash  an 
adventure;  yet  there  was  a  merciful  Father 
who  could  hear  me  even  there — One  with  whom 
I  could  hold  converse* — who  could  watch  over 
me,  and  guard  those  dear  ones  for  whom  I  was 
anxious. 

Thus  with  a  few  intervals  of  broken  slumber 
the  night  passed. 

*  An  excellent  friend,  a  veteran  officer  in  the  ranks  of  the 
colonial  Church,  said  afterwards,  in  a  letter  of  warm  Christian 
sympathy,  that  I  had  enjoyed  a  privilege  which  he  had  never 
had— a  night  alone  with  Gcd.  He  certainly  took  a  higher 
and  nobler  viow  of  my  position  than  I  had  done. 


(JFo  be  concluded  next  month.) 
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An  Easter  Oarol. 

"And  the  Angel  answered  and  said  unto  the  women,  Fear 
not  re:  for  I  know  that  je  seek  Jemu,  which  waa  crucified. 
He  h  not  here :  for  He  is  risen,  as  He  said.  Come,  see  the 
place  where  the  Lord  lay."— fifr.  Matthxw  xxriii.  5, 0. 

/^^HRIST  is  riaen  from  the  dead ; 

Let  earth  and  heaven  rejoice ! 
Men  and  angels,  join  to  spread 

His  praise,  with  heart  and  voice : 
Join  in  hallelujahs,  join 

Rapturous  songs  with  one  accord; 
Hymn  His  attributes  Divine, 

And  worship  Christ  the  Lord ! 

Victor !  rising  from  the  grave, 

By  Thy  right  hand  of  power, 
Mighty  art  Thou  now  to  save ; 

Earth's  millions  are  Thy  dower. 
By  the  travail  of  Thy  soul, 

Thou  Thy  love  to  man  hast  showed; 
Trampled  death,  and  death's  control, 

And  conquered  by  Thy  blood. 

Kneeling  at  Thy  sacred  feet, 

"We  worship  and  adore ; 
Joy  and  sorrow  strangely  meet, 

And  mingle  evermore. 
Where  the  cruel  nails  and  spear 

Pierced  Thee,  hanging  on  the  tree, 
There  we  read  Thy  love  most  dear, 

Thy  scars  of  victory  see. 

Talking  with  Thee  by  the  way, 

Our  hearts  in  rapture  burn ; 
Gladden  us  again  to-day : 

Return,  O  Christ,  return ! 
Breathe  upon  Thy  Church  and  me, 

And  break  and  bless  the  bread  Divine ; 
All  our  longing  hearts  would  be 

Renewed,  and  made  like  Thine. 

Gathering  round  our  glorious  Lord, 

At  Bethany  we  stand ; 
Sweetly  falls  His  parting  word, 

And  consecrating  hand. 
"While  He  snake,  from  earth  He  soared 

Upward,  in  majestic  flight, 
Soon  by  angel-hosts  adored, 

And  hidden  from  our  sight. 

Baffled  are  the  dark  designs 

Of  hell  and  Satan  now ; 
"Victory's  crimson  wreath  entwines 

Around  His  sacred  brow. 
God  of  God,  and  Light  of  Light, 

Thee,  omnipotent,  we  own, 
Reigning  in  Thy  royal  right, 

On  heaven's  eternal  throne. 

Benjamin  Gough, 
.    Author  of  "Lyra  Sabbatica." 


Easter  Light  solving  the  Mystery  c 

i. 

£>HY  roam  st  thou,  sad  and  < 

eyed, 

Pale  prilgrim,  sable  clad 

"While  earth  bedecks  her  li 

In  vernal  sunshine  glad 

"The  snowdrop's  reign  ii 
gone, 

And  gayer  flowers  unfold— 

Narcissus  with  its  clusters  fair, 

And  crocus  gleaming  gold. 

"  But  thou  the  while  dost  paler  g 
More  sadness  hangs  o'er  thee, 

As  if  this  pomp  of  loveliness 
It  sickened  thee  to  see." 

II. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  I  drank 
The  sunshine  of  the  Spring, 

"Which  now  upon  my  faded  brow 
Doth  baneful  shadows  fling. 

"  But  nature's  face  is  changed  to 
In  funeral  trappings  clad, 

The  more  all  other  hearts  are  ga; 
The  more  my  heart  is  sad. 

"  Earth,  in  her  winter  dress  of  gl 
Is  welcome  to  my  eye ; 

But  spare  me  all  her  pomp  and  g 
Of  vernal  pageantry." 

in, 

"  O  say  not  so,  thou  pilgrim  pale 
But  muse  and  pray  awhile ; 

And  so  shall  nature's  darkened  i 
Resume  its  morning  smile. 

"  Look  on  her  with  the  eye  of  fai 
And  so  thy  heart  shall  learn 

Of  her  mysterious  loveliness 
The  meaning  to  discern. 

"  We  may  not  turn  in  gloom  awi 
For  One  her  ground  hath  tax 

And  left  a  glory  round  her  path. 
Our  Master  and  oar  God. 

"  And  since  that  hour,  this  wonc 

Is  but  the  outer  shell 
Which  wraps  a  world  more  won 

Wherein  His  chosen  dwell. 

"  And  He  who  framed  that  inne 
With  Hi  8  creative  breath, 

Has  rent  in  twain  the  barrier  at 
That  parted  life  from  death. 
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a  Alike  on  either  side  the  tomb, 
That  unseen  realm  is  spread, 

It  knows  no  severing  line  between 
The  living  and  the  dead. 

"The saints  we  see  not,  gathered  there, 
Blend  with  the  saints  we  see, 

One  hidden  life  pervading  all 
Jn  mystic  unity. 

"And  in  the  fulness  of  the  time, 

This  outer  world  of  sin 
Shall  burst  and  shrivel,  and  disclose 

The  glorious  world  within. 

"Then  shall  the  sons  of  God  no  more 
Seem  like  to  sons  of  clay, 


Their  hidden  and  mysterious  life 
Made  manifest  that  day. 

"  And  all  the  beauty  that  we  see 

Clothing  this  outer  earth, 
Is  but  the  type,  perchance  the  germ, 

Of  her  immortal  birth. 

"  Then  shrink  not  from  the  gorgeous  Spring, 

For  all  her  flowers  are  born 
Blest  harbingers,  to  herald  forth 

The  resurrection  morn. 

"  And  dream  of  dreariness  no  more, 

But  rouse  thee,  toil  and  pray ; 
80  thou  in  thine  own  lot  mayst  stand, 

On  that  revealing  day."  V. 
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fidelity  and  Unity.  A  Letter  to  th  e  Rev.  E.  B. 
Pusey,  D.D.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Neile, 
DJ).  London  :  Hatchard  and  Co. 
jt  this  letter  to  Dr.  Pusey,  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  union  between  two  churches,  one  of 
rhich  declares  that  to  be  essential  to  her 
ughest  act  of  worship  which  the  other  declares 
0  be  "  idolatry  to  be  abhorred  of  all  faithful 
Christians,"  is,  we  should  think,  shown  to  de- 
Qonstration.  But,  alas !  the  casuistry  of  the 
Wfnl  dialectician  is  almost  equal  to  the  task 
ff  proving  white  to  be  black,  and  black  to  be 
flute.  Ihr.  Pusey  finds  no  difficulty,  for  ex- 
unple,  in  reducing  seven  sacraments  to  two, 

*  expanding  two  to  seven,  so  that  a  church 
vhich  maintains  that  there  are  seven,  and  a 
iurch  which  maintains  that  there  are  "  two 
nly,"  may,  nevertheless,  be  in  perfect  agree- 
ment:— 

"  All  that  is  necessary  for  the  purpose,"  writes  Dr. 
IfXeile,  "  is  to  show  the  force  of  the  limitation,  in  this 
pkn«e— '  of  the  Gospel.'  Two  sacraments  are  ordained 
ft  the  Gospel.  Five  things  commonly  called  sacra- 
junta  are  not  sacraments  of  the  Gotpel.  It  does  not, 
wever,  follow  that  they  are  not  sacraments  at  ail. 
utey  may  possibly  be  sacraments  of  something  else, 
*>t  of  the  Gospel.    It  is  not  necessary  to  be  so  curious 

*  to  inquire  of  what  are  they  sacraments,  if  not  of  the 
jtapeL  That  would  be  contentious.  A  loving  desire 
enmity  will  silence  such  cavils,  and  conclude  that  in 
buying  five  to  be  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  it  was 
attended  to  assert  that  they  are  sacraments  somehow ; 
tod  that  therefore  the  Church  of  England  admits 
trot  sacraments — two  of  the  Gospel,  and  five  not  of 
he  Gospel— and  may  enter  into  union  on  this  point 
rift  the  Church  of  Borne,  which  maintains  that  there. 


are  seven  sacraments  of  the  Gospel.  To  see  the 
dexterity  with  which  this  is  accomplished,  I  refer  to 
« Eirenicon,'  pp.  21,  22." 

This  will  help  the  reader  to  understand  how 
Dr.  Pusey  proposes  to  bring  about  what  he 
calls  the  Unity  of  Christendom. 

His  only  crux  is  "  the  age  of  Mary."  Even 
Dr.  Pusey  stumbles  at  the  gigantic  imposture 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  has  been 
palmed  upon  Christendom  as  a  part  of  Christi- 
anity. Tnis,  he  says,  "is  the  great  barrier 
and  ground  of  alienation  of  pious  minds  in 
England."  How  thoroughly  ne  is  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  gross  Manolatry  of  Rome  is 
apparent  from  the  following  extract,  which  We 
quote  because  Protestant  testimony  is  often 
said  to  be  exaggerated,  and  Dr.  Pusey  is  a 
witness  not  likely  to  come  under  this  charge : — 

"  It  is  one  of  their  mo6t  learned  writers  who  says, 
( it  is  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  (Roman)  Church 
that  the  intercession  of  Mary  is  not  only  useful,  but 
also,  in  a  certain  manner,  necessary ' — '  necessary  with 
a  moral  necessity,  because  the  Church  seems  to  think, 
with  St.  Bernard,  that  God  has  determined  to  give  us 
no  grace  except  through  the  hand  of  Mary.  So, 
then,  it  is  taught  in  authorized  books,  that  'it  is 
morally  impossible  for  those  to  be  saved  who  neglect 
the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ;'  that  ( it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  all  graces  should  pass  through  her 
hands;'  that  'no  creature  obtained  any  grace  from 
God,  save  according  to  the  dispensation  of  His  holy 
Mother ;'  that  Jesus  has,  in  fact,  said,  '  No  one  shall 
be  partaker  of  My  Blood  unless  through  the  intercession 
of  My  Mother ;'  that '  we  can  only  hope  to  obtain  per- 
severance through  her;'  that  'God  granted  all  the 
pardons  in  the  Old  Testament  absolutely  for  the  re- 
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verence  and  love  of  this  Blessed  Virgin ;'  that  '  our 
salvation  is  in  her  hand ;'  that '  it  is  impossible  for  any 
to  he  saved  who  turns  away  from  her,  or  is  disregarded 
by  her ;  or  to  he  lost,  who  turns  to  her,  or  is  regarded 
by  her ;'  that '  whom  the  justice  of  God  saves  not,  the 
infinite  mercy  of  Mary  saves  by  her  intercession;' 
that  God  is  '  subject  to  the  command  of  Mary ;'  that 
'  God  has  resigned  into  her  hands  (if  one  might  say  so) 
His  omnipotence  in  the  sphere  of  grace  ;*  that  *  it  is 
safer  to  seek  salvation  through  her  than  directly  from 
Jesus.'  "—Pp.  101—103. 

Dr.  M'Neile,  in  two  or  three  pages,  traces 
upon  what  an  attenuated  thread  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture all  this  Mariolatry  rests. 

In  a  single  prophetic  reference  (Isaiah  vii.  14), 
and  in  the  evangelistic  record  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  Christ's  birth,  she  is  called 
the  Virgin ;  but  from  the  period  of  the  Incar- 
nation, none  of  the  sacred  writers  ever  call  her 
so.  She  is  recognized  by  her  Jewish  neigh- 
bours as  Joseph's  "  wife,"  and  as  the  mother  of 
other  children.  "Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
son  P  Is  not  his  mother's  name  Mary,  and  his 
brethren  James  and  Joses,  and  Simon  and 
Judas  P  And  his  sisters,  are  they  not  all  with 
usP"  The  beloved  disciple,  to  whose  care 
Mary  was  consigned  by  the  dying  words  of  her 
wonderful  Son,  makes  mention  of  her  several 
times,  but  always  calls  her  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  or  woman.  He  never  once  calls  her  the 
virgin:  and  that  for  the  simplest  and  most 
conclusive  of  reasons,  that  he  did  not  com- 
mence his  narrative  until  her  children  were 
grown  up%  Speedily  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 
curtain  drops  upon  her  history,  and  she  is 
mentioned  no  more.  God's  blessed  instrument 
in  the  Incarnation,  there  is  no  further  specialty 
of  connexion  between  her  and  Christianity. 
Only  once  in  all  his  epistles  does  St  Paul 
allude  to  her  (Gal.  iv.  4) ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  all  the  Apostles.  In  the  Epistle  of  James, 
in  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  in  the  three  of 
John,  and  the  one  of  Jude,  there  is  not  one,  even 
the  slighted,  allusion  to  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

Well  does  Dr.  M'Neile  ask,  at  the  close  of  his 
sketch  of  the  Scriptural  History  of  Mary, 
"  Whence  the  position,  the  breadth,  the  almost 
absorbing  interest  ascribed  to  her,  in  what 
Dr.  Pusey  would  call  Catholic  Christianity? 
Whence  the  habit  of  calling  her  Holy  Mary 
ever  Virgin,  or  the  Holy  Virgin,  or  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  or  the  Virgin  at  all  P"  "  Was  it  to  the 
Anostles  the  promise  was  made,  'He  shall 
guide  you  into  the  whole  truth*?9' 

Proceeding  with  the  consideration  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  "fond  dream  of  the  unity  of  Chris- 
tendom," Dr.  M*Neile  gives  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's 
prayer  for  the  onbnbss  of  His  people. 

That  prayer  was  for  "  all  believers  in  all 
ages  and  nations,"  for  "  all  who  have  believed, 
for  all  who  do  believe,  and  for  all  who  shall 
believe,  until  His  coming  again."  It  was  not 
a  prayer  for  "visible  uniformity  in  creed,  and 
custom,  and  worship."  Were  this  the  meaning, 
it  has,  so  far  in  the  world's  history,  been  offered 


in  vain — Christ's  prayer  in  vain  I  Bi 
a  prayer  for  "  the  '  manifestation  of 
of  God,'  the  whole  '  family  whose  m 
written  in  Heaven,'— divided  by  cent 
time,  and  by  thousands  of  miles  c 
during  their  earthly  pilgrimage;  divi 
by  prejudices  of  education,  and  by  di 
of  judgment,  and  conscience,  and 
hindered  from  holding  much  intercom 
by  sickness,  some  by  poverty,  some 
pose  of  worldly  business,  some  by  unk 
and  all  by  a  greater  or  smaller  tarnia 
it  was  a  prayer  that  all  these  may  al 
gathered  into  one — the  very  terms  oJ 
who  shall  believe  *)  contemplating  f 
period  as  the  period  of  its  fulfilmen 
such,  it  is  not  a  prayer  in  vain,  but  " 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  reveafo 
God,  and  therefore  infallibly  sure  of 
and  exact  fulfilment." 

"  The  present  Unity  of  the  Christian  ( 
Dr.  M'Neile  continues,  "consists  simp 
union  of  each  member  of  the  Churc 
Lord,  the  Head.  They  have  union  i 
another  through  union  with  Him. 
not  a  duty  to  oe  performed,  or  aimc 
prayed  for.  It  is  a  truth  to  be  believe 
words  of  the  inspired  Apostle  are  n 
ought  to  be,  but  there  is  one  body.  1 
not  depend  upon  the  will  of  man,  or 
duct  of  man.  It  is  the  revealed  wil 
Almighty.  'There  is  one  body.'  Tl 
of  the  Church  is  a  fact,  whatever  we 
or  be." 

The  Catholic  Church  thus  constiti 
oneness  a  fact — the  real  obligations  o 
tians  to  "  endeavour  to  keep  the  unit 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  are  next 
upon : — 

"  In  the  exercise  of  this  spirit,  our  Engli* 
hns  legislated  against  the  unforbeaiinj?,  and, 
contentious  and  separating  demand  for  outi 
fortuity  in  all  things.  With  one  single  re 
namely,  that  the  supremacy  of  God's  Woi 
spectcd,  and  nothing  ordained  against  it,  sh< 
ingly  and  unitingly  decided  that '  it  is  not 
that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all  pi 
and  utterly  alike;  for  at  all  times  they  1 
divers,  and  may  he  changed  according  to  th 
ties  of  countries,  times,  and  men's  manna 
again,  *  Every  particular  or  national  Chi 
authority  to  ordain,  change,  or  abolish  cere 
rites  of  the  Church  ordained  only  by  man's  i 
fo  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying. '  Thi 
the  apostolical  spirit,  after  unity.  It  is  in  i 
recognition  of  this  liberty,  and  there  alon 
'  bond  of  peace '  can  be  found  amongst  imperf 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  grand  erroi 
of  Dr.  Pusey's  school  is  unquestional 
that  Christendom  and  Christ's  Che 
identical.  This  is  a  fundamental  e 
grievous  delusion.  The  unity  of  Chrii 
secured  by  submission  to  the  usurpe 
of  Borne,  proper,  or  Borne  alia*  Oxror 
be  anything  rather  than  the  unity  of 
Church.  It  would  be  the  unity  of  i 
from  the  truth,  issuing  speedily  in  th 
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of  oH  even  unto  death,  of  those 
Christ,  and  not  the  Church  with 
i  claims,  to  be  the  Head. 
iy  of  Christendom  of  which  Dr.Pusey 

manifestly  of  this  character.  Its 
is  Homeward,  not  Christ  ward.  He 
'  writes  Dr.  M'Neile,  "an  embrace 
in  and  Greek  idolaters,  because  they 
o  that  form  of  Church  government 
deemed  essential;  and  refuses  a 
d  of  fellowship  to  the  Presbytc- 
the  Congregationalist,  though  they 
vital  doctrines  of  the  Church  whole 
filed."     "Seventy  millions  of  Pro- 

adds  the  Rev.  Hobart  Seymour, 
i  of  Reformed  Churches  in  Europe 
ica,  Dr.  Pusev  deliberately  and  of 
\e  ignores.  He  desires  no  peace,  or 
o  union  with  them.  All  his  yearn- 
longings,  and  sighings  are  for  union 
jhurch  of  Rome/' 

not  extend  our  notice  further,  but  we 
to  the  telling  appeal  with  which  Dr. 
oncludes : — 

indeed  so  ?  Is  your  willingness  to  open  a 
after  unity,  indeed  so  one-sidod  P  Where, 
id  you  learn  that  what  we  beliove  to  bo 
ana  venerate  as  ancient,  and  approve  and  I 
d  and  orderly — the  Episcopal  government 
rch — is  essential  to  the  being  of  a  Church  ? 
from  our  Anglican  Mother,  whoso  modest 
concerning  it,  is  confined  to  an  historical 
'  its  antiquity,  and  its  uninterrupted  use ; 
re  extends  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who 
.  x  And  where  did  you  learn  that  unity  in 
a  the  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  though 
r  forms  of  government,  is  not  Christian 
»t  surely  from  Him  who  said,  '  Forbid  them 
that  is  not  against  us,  is  for  us.' 
aid  and  dear  sir,  do  not  make  yourself  a 
«k  to  those  celebrities  of  the  Roman  Church 
m  you  are  '  wearing  your  heart  upon  your 
[hey  would  spurn  you  with  scorn,  if  you 
id  in  requiring  such  retractations  as  are  indis- 
>wards  any  real  union.  And  they  tolerate 
ices,  not  with  any  the  slightest  idea  of  taking 
twarda  your  centre ;  but  because  they  think 
ake  use  of  you  as  a  convenient  decoy.  They 
eyes  upon  those  Anglicans  who,  unsettled 
regress,  and  unable  to  stop  with  your  per- 
o  from  time  to  time  pass  over  to  that  trea- 
pose  which  is  consequent  upon  a  vicarious 
lty.  For  such  you  are  unconsciously  acting 
5t ;  and  the  influential  and  astute  leaders  in 
n  Church  to  whom  you  address  yourself, 
your  arguments  with  well-dissembled  sin- 
rder  to  foster  your  delusion.  They  perceive 
stj[  of  purpose,  and  are  well  aware  that  for 
ficiency  or  a  dupe,  it  is  indispensablo  that 
not  know  himself  to  bo  a  dupe. 
no  such  management  is  necessary,  their  tone 
iristically  different.  To  the  '  Deans,  Canons, 
iests,  and  other  Priests'  of  the  English 
mo  hundred  and  ninety-eight  in  number — 
put  forth  their  vehement  longings  for  visible 
rith  Borne,  the  aifswcr  of  Cardinal  Patrizi, 
f  the  Holy  Office,  is  straightforward  and 
it  refuses  to  admit  that  ours  is  a  Church  at 
shews  explanations.  It  rejects  compromises. 
,  absolute  unconditional  surren- 


der to  '  the  Chair  of  Peter,'  as  the  one  only  condition, 
not  of  union — that  would  imply  that  there  already  exist 
some  features  in  common — but  of  admission  into  thb 
Church,  the  one  only  Church  in  which  there  is  entrance 
to  tho  kingdom  of  heaven.  Rome  says, '  I  am :  presume 
not  to  question  me,  or  impertinently  to  put  yourself  on 
i  level  with  ms,  as  though  we  could  for  a  moment  even 
discuss  a  mutual  concession.  Concession!  No,  I 
speak :  let  the  world  hear  or  perish.'  The  Cardinal's 
words  are, — 

"'Christ  has  willed  the  Apostolio  Chair  of  St. 
Peter  to  be  the  organ,  centre,  and  bond  of  unity ;  it 
follows  that,  all  societies  whatever  separated  from  the 
eternal  and  visible  communion  and  obedience  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  cannot  be  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
cannot  in  any  xcay  whatever  belong  to  the  Church  of 
Christ t  to  that  Church  which  in  the  creed  after  the 
praise  of  the  Trinity,  is  proposed  as  tho  object  of  our 
belief— a  Church  Holy — a  Church  One — a  Church 
True — a  Church  Catholic  (St.  Augustin  de  Svmb.  ad 
Catech.,  cap.  vi.) — a  Church  which  is  called  Catholic, 
not  by  its  own  children,  but  by  all  its  onemies  (St. 
Aug.  do  vera  Kelig.,  cap.  vii.) ;  and  has  obtained  the 
name  Catholic  so  exclusively  that,  though  all  heretics 
wish  themselves  to  bo  called'  Catholics,  still,  when  any 
stranger  asks,  whore  do  men  meet  for  tho  Catholic 
service  ?  no  heretic  dares  to  point  to  his  own  church  or 
his  own  house  (St.  Aug.  contr.  epist.  fund  am.,  cap.  iv., 
No.  5.) — a  Church  through  which  Christ  imparts  the 
benefits  of  the  redemption  as  through  a  body  most 
entirely  joined  to  Himself — a  Church  from  which,  who- 
ever is  separated  (though  he  may  deem  that  ho  is  living 
laudably,  still  for  tho  solo  crime  that  he  is  severed 
from  tho  unity  of  Christ),  shall  not  have  life,  but  the 
anger  of  God  abidvth  with  him  (St.  Aug.,  cap.  141, 
al.  152,  n.  5).  It  follows  also  both  that  the  name  of 
Catholic  cannot  belong  by  right  to  such  societies,  and 
also  that  it  cannot  be  given  them,  in  fact,  without 
manifest  heresy.' 

"  Said  I  not  true,  that  what  you  call  tho  unity  of 
Christendom  is  a  fond  dream  ?  the  dream  of  an  amiable 
enthusiast,  who  is  better  acquainted  with  books  than 
with  men;  and  who  has  allowed  the  desires  of  his 
heart  so  to  interpret  his  books,  and  so  to  blind  him  to 
stubborn  facts  and  non-po*sumus  characters,  that  ho 
is  bringing  upon  himself  the  ridiculo,  mingled  with 
the  goodnatured  compassion,  of  the  civilized  world  ? 

We  will  only  add,  that  we  hope  that  the 
writer  of  this  admirable  letter  will  bear  in 
mind  that  in  its  present  expensive  form  its 
circulation  must  be  limited,  and  take  steps  for 
a  cheap  issue.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  intro- 
duce it  thus  fully  to  the  notice  of  many  thou- 
sands of  readers  who  might  otherwise  never 
have  seen  it. 

A  Hundred  Days  in  the  East;  a  Diary  of  a 
Journey  to  Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, Greece,  tho  Isles  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  Italy.    By  Archibald  Pollok  Black 
M.A.,  F.R.S.A.E.    London:  John  F.  Shaw 
and  Co. 
An  early  copy  of  Mr.  Black's  most  interesting 
narrative  of  "A  Hundred  Days  in  the  East 
has  enabled  us  to  introduce  the  work  in  our 
present  number,  by  a  paper  on  "  Classic  and 
Historic  Greece,"  with  specimens  of  the  illus- 
trations.   The  interest  our  readers  will  feel  in 
the  graphic  sketches  of  Athens  and  Corinth 
will  be  an  earnest  of  the  pleasure  in  store  for 
them  if  they  will  take  Mr.  Black  as  th«r  com- 
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panion  for  the  ninety-seven  other  days  devoted 
to  his  journey,  which  we  can  assure  them  he 
turned  to  equally  good  account.  He  tells  us 
that,  "  from  circumstances  and  choice,  having 
travelled  without  tent  or  escort,  he  found  him- 
self in  localities  and  amidst  scenery  seldom 
visited  by  ordinary  tourists,  and  so  mixed  more 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  became  more  con- 
versant with  the  indoor  life  of  the  peasant  and 
operative  classes."  Hence  his  wort,  especially 
that  portion  devoted  to  Palestine,  in  no  way 
interferes  with  other  books  of  travel  extant. 
He  has  not  aimed  to  be  "  learned "  in  his  in- 
vestigations —  "  to  support  a  theory,  settle 
doubtful  historical  questions,  enter  upon  pan- 
teological  researches,  or  re-arrange  sacred 
geography ;"  but  every  page  is  a  picture — one 
of  a  aeries  of  pen-and-ink  sketches,  descriptive 
of  the  scenes,  ruins,  cities,  and  peoples,  just  as 
they  presented  themselves  before  his  eye  as  he 
went  along ;  in  short,  an  extension  of  the  pass- 
ing impressions  of  the  moment  jotted  down,  as 
a  photographer  would  take  a  negative,  from 
which  to  print  his  positives  on  returning  to  his 
studio.  The  notes,  we  are  informed,  "were 
written  daily,  on  horseback,  in  the  tent  of  the 
Beduee,  the  native  hut,  or  in  the  midst  of  the 
scenes,  rocks,  and  ruins  described."  Here  and 
there  a  traveller's  expressions  are  somewhat 
too  freely  rendered,  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
we  think  a  revision  of  a  sentence  would  guard 
against  misconception  of  the  author's  meaning. 
But,  as  a  whole,  the  volume  will  secure  to  Mr. 
Black  the  grateful  thanks  of  every  reader. 

The  Science  0/  Home  Life.     By  Alfred  J. 

Bernays,  Professor  of  Chemistry   at   St. 

Thomas's  Hospital  College.    London :  W.  H. 

Allen  and  Co. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  this  book  does 
not  contain.  A  closely-printed  index,  extended 
over  twenty-two  pages,  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  its  comprehensive  character.  We  think 
it  just  the  book  for  the  home  library,  and  it 
will  be  found  as  interesting  as  it  is  instructive. 
Asa"  seasonable  "  extract,  we  quote  the 


lowing  :— 


fol- 


'BPPBCT8  OP  COLD  ON  THE  BODY. 


"  The  effects  of  cold  on  the  body  are,  like  those  of 
heat,  threefold — physical,  chemical,  and  vital.  The 
immediate,  direct  effect  of  cold  is  to  diminish  the  vital 
activity ;  its  subsequent  secondary  effect  is,  by  inducing 
a  reaction,  to  increase  the  some.  The  first  effect  of 
cold  applied  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  body  is  to  cause 
it  to  shrink,  partly  from  diminution  of  the  smaller 
vessels.  Hence  the  skin  is  pale  and  shrunken,  so  that 
rings,  gloves,  &c,  which  fit  tightly  in  warm  weather, 
ait  loosely  on  the  same  parts  in  cold.  The  skin  assumes 
also  a  roughness,  known  as  *  goose's  skin/  which  is 
believed  to  be  duo  to  the  contraction  of  minute  mus- 
cular fibres  in  its  substance.  The  secretion  of  its  sur- 
face is  entirely  arrested.  If  the  cold  be  excessive  or 
long-continued,  the  part  loses  it*  sensibility,  and,  from 
want  of  circulation,  becomes  frozen,  and  m  this  state 
readily  dies — mortifies. 

"  The  utter  insensibility  of  a  frozen  part  is  well  illus- 
trated by  an  account  given  by  a  French  officer,  Beauprl, 


of  his  own  experience.  '  I  perceived  one  day  on  a 
journey/  says  he,  « that  two  officers,  prisoners  of  war, 
and  my  companions  in  misfortune,  had  the  points  of 
their  noses  of  a  horn- white,  the  colour  of  old  wax.  I 
warned  them,  and  frictions  with  snow  were  sufficient 
to  remove  this  first  stage  of  congelation,  which  they 
had  not  suspected.  But  what  appeared  to  them  very 
singular  was  that,  while  I  gave  them  advice,  I  myself 
needed  the  same ;  my  nose  was  in  the  same  condition/ 
The  treatment  of  a  frost-bitten  part  must  be  very  care- 
fully conducted.  The  too  rapid  application  of  heat  in- 
duces such  a  violent  reaction,  that  the  part  inevitably 
dies.  It  should,  therefore,  be  rubbed  with  snow,  bo  at 
to  warm  it  very  gradually. 

"  The  exposure  of  the  whole  body  to  cold,  if  not  too 
severe  (30 » to  45°),  is,  to  the  young  and  vigorous,  in 
whom  it  excites  a  healthy  reaction,  agreeable  and  ex- 
citing. But  if  it  bo  excessive  or  long-continued,  it 
induces  over  the  whole  body  those  effects  already 
described  in  port.  The  skin  shrivels,  the  muscles  con- 
tract, all  the  secretions  are  stopped,  the  cold  gradually 
invades  the  whole  body.  At  last  it  causes  a  general 
torpor,  and  irresistible  tendency  to  sleep,  which  ait 
ascribed  to  the  accumulation  of  blood  driven  from  tha 
surface  in  the  internal  organs,  and  especially  in  tha 
brain,  constituting  a  kind  of  apoplexy. 

"  This  tendency  of  cold  is  admirably  illustrated  by 
the  well-known  story  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr. 
Solander,  related  in  Captain  Cook's  voyages.  Thest 
two  gentlemen  had  been  out  botanizing  in  the  hills  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  were  overtaken,  while  returainf ; 
to  their  ship,  by  a  storm  of  piercing  blasts,  accom- 
panied by  snow.  Dr.  Solander,  who  knew  from  expe- 
rience the  effects  of  cold,  especially  when  combine! 
with  fatigue,  exhorted  the  company  to  keep  on  tki 
move,  whatever  pain  it  might  cost  them.  *  Whoever 
sits  down/  said  he,  '  will  sleep,  and  whoever  siesta 
will  wake  no  more/  It  spite  of  this  warning,  Or* 
Solander  himself  was  the  first  to  yield  to  the  bewitch- 
ing strength  of  the  torpor,  and  to  insist  on  being  per- 
mitted to  lie  down.  One  of  the  black  servants  abr 
began  to  linger  in  the  same  way.  When  told  that  ffl 
he  did  not  go  on  he  would  be  frozen  to  death,  it 
answered  that  he  desired  nothing  but  to  lie  town  tM 
die.  All  remonstrances  were  unavailing,  and  theft 
was  no  remedy  but  to  suffer  them  to  lie  down,  and  h 
a  few  minutes  they  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  For- 
tunately, the  welcomo  announcement  waa  made  tail 
a  fire  was  kindled  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on.  Db 
Solander  was  roused ;  but  though  he  had  not  slept  flit 
minutes,  he  had  almost  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  tad 
the  flesh  was  so  shrunk  that  his  shoes  fell  from  Ul 
feet.  The  black  servant  could  not  be  roused,  sad, 
together  with  another  in  the  same  condition,  died." 
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OLIVES   WINDHAM. 
TALE    OP    THE    GREAT    PLAGUE. 

BY  MBS.  WEBB,  AUTHOR  OP   "NAOMI." 


Chapter  IX. 

I NE  evening  Oliver  Wyndham 
came  to  pay  his  almost  daily 
visit  at  Mr.  Purvis's  lodging. 
The  fourth  week  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  inmates  of 
Mrs.  Bounds's  dwelling  had 
sed ;  and  Oliver  knew  that  as  soon 
•escribed  period  had  elapsed,  and  the 
y  certificate  could  be  procured,  Dr. 
ntended  to  order  his  patient  to  leave 
;ted  and  still  deserted  city,  and  try 
t  of  purer  air  in  the  country. 

•  dreaded  this  separation;  for  who 
y  that  it  might  not  be  final  ?  "Who 
Y  that  the  pleasant  intercourse  which 
»sisted  between  him  and  his  new 
and  which  had  aroused  in  him  so 
>rmant  feelings,  would  ever  be  re- 

This  thought  led  him  to  prize 
%n  ever  the  hours  that  he  was  per- 
3  spend  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Purvis 
daughter ;  and  which  he  felt  were  so 
e  to  him. 

i  his  custom  to  go  to  his  home — to 
Jisie  had  now  returned,  as  her  con- 
»ence  at  Mr.  Purvis's  was  no  longer 
. — after  he  had  finished  hi9  daily 
and  to  change  his  dress,  and  take 

•  needful  precautions  against  carry  - 
Iread  infection ;  and  then  to  repair 
la  Bounds's  house  to  close  the  even- 
onversation  with  Mr.  Purvis,  or  in 

to  the  sweet  voice  of  Blanche  while 

•  the  songs  that  she  had  learned  in 
tant  land,  and  accompanied  herself 


The  effect  of  her  musio  was  very  striking 
on  her  father.  If  his  mind  were  ever  so 
disturbed,  or  troubled  by  dim  memories  of 
the  past,  and  vague  anticipations  of  evil  for 
the  future,  the  well-known  sound  imme- 
diately calmed  him,  and  recalled  thoughts 
of  peace.  So  powerful  and  so  constant  was 
this  effect,  that  it  often  reminded  Oliver — 
who  was  conversant  with  the  history  of  the 
Bible,  though  he  had  long  disregarded  its 
doctrines  and  precepts— of  the  harp  of  David, 
that  banished  the  evil  spirit  from  the  breast 
of  Saul.  Those  sweet  and  plaintive  sounds 
had  also  the  effect  of  soothing  his  own  spirit, 
and  charming  his  own  anxieties  to  rest,  so 
long  as  he  listened  to  them  ;  but  it  is  to  bo 
feared  that  they  only  aggravated  the  malady 
under  which  he  was  suffering,  and  added 
bitterness  to  the  thought  that  she  who  had 
acquired  so  much  power  over  him  would 
soon  be  far  rempved  from  his  sight,  and 
would  probably  return  to  that  country 
whither  she  and  her  father  were  bound 
when  sickness  had  put  a  stop  to  their  move- 
ments. 

On  the  evening  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  Oliver  Wyndham  appeared  rather 
later  than  was  his  wont  in  the  apartment 
of  Mr.  Purvis.  The  patient  had  been  more 
weary  and  restless  than  usual,  and  Blanche 
had  fjund  more  than  common  difficulty  in 
charming  him  to  repose.  He  now  lay  along 
his  couch  in  the  .deep  sleep  of  exhaustion; 
and  his  daughter  sat  by  his  side  with  her 
idle  lute  in  her  hand,  and  her  tearful  eyes 
fixed  on  the  pale  and  wasted  features  of  her 
dearly-loved  parent. 
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"  Why  are  you  so  late  ?"  she  said  softly, 
as  Oliver  entered  the  room  so  noiselessly  as 
not  to  disturb  the  sleeper.  "  I  have  longed 
for  your  coming,"  she  added,  with  a  smile 
that  gladdened  the  heart  of  her  hearer,  but 
only  made  him  sigh  more  sadly  the  next 
moment. 

"  How  gladly  would  I  have  come  earlier," 
he  said  earnestly.  "  You  know  that,  Blanche 
— Miss  Purvis,  I  mean;"  and  he  coloured 
deeply  at  the  inadvertency.  Blanche  coloured 
also  ;  and  Oliver  thought  it  was  in  anger — 
but  he  was  mistaken. 

"I  have  been  detained  this  evening  by 
a  very  sad  fresh  case  of  the  distemper," 
he  continued.  "  I  grieve  to  say  that  there 
are  many  such  cases  daily ;  although,  thank 
God,  the  mortality  is  so  greatly  lessened. 
But  I  fear  that  the  young  lady  to  whom  I 
was  summoned  to-day  will  fall  a  victim  to 
the  disease.  She  evidontly  has  not  strength 
to  fight  long  against  such  unfavourable 
symptoms." 

"A  young  lady! — who  is  she?"  asked 
Blanche,  with  much  interest. 

"  She,  like  you,  is  a  stranger  in  this  city, 
Miss  Purvis  ;  and  it  had  been  well  for  her, 
and  her  unhappy  mother  and  brother,  if  they 
had  never  come  to  England." 

"  Is  this  poor  girl  a  foreigner,  then?" 

"  No ;  she  is  born  of  English  parents ;  but 
her  life  has  been  passed  in  the  East.  Her 
brother  told  mo  that  he  had  persuaded  his 
mother  and  sister  to  accompany  him  to 
Europe  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  mercantile  business.  They  had 
settled  at  Amsterdam,  whero  he  was  very 
prosperous,  until  tho  plague  broke  out  there, 
and  he  felt  compelled  to  leavo  tho  j)lace. 
He  then  came  to  London,  and  immediately 
after  his  arrival  the  distemper  appeared 
here,  and  an  old  Asiatic  servant,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  hither,  died.  This  prevented  his 
retiring  to  some  distant  place  at  once  ;  and 
he  has  since  that  time  been  unable  to  remove 
his  mother  and  sister.  Now  tho  pestilence 
has  again  entered  his  house,  and  I  fear  that 
another  victim  is  doomed  to  fall  in  the  person 
of  his  sister." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?"  exclaimed  Blanche, 
almost  breathlessly.    "  Tell  me — is  it  Morant 


— Harry  Morant?"  and  the  blood  rushed  up 
to  her  face,  and  dyed  it  a  rich  crimson. 

"  So  he  told  me,"  replied  Oliver,  while  t 
shade  of  displeasure  passed  over  his  coon- 
tenance  that  Blanche  was  too  much  occupied 
to  perceive. 

"  Poor  Harry  Morant ! "  she  said,  wi&s 
sigh ;  "I  pity  him  sincerely.  And  his  star 
— she  is  my  old  friend  Kate.  Oh,  lb 
Wyndham,  I  must  go  and  see  her !" 

"  You  know  that  you  cannot  leave  thk 
house  until  the  end  of  the  week,  Mia 
Purvis,"  replied  Oliver,  rather  coldly;  "anil 
I  much  fear  it  may  then  be  too  late  to 
your  sick  friend.  Neither  would  I  adTtti 
you  to  enter  the  house,  even  to  see  Ml 
Morant  and  his  mother;  for  infection  lil 
still  remain." 

"  I  have  escaped  it  here,  and  why  ahaali 
I  fear  it  elsewhere?"  said  Blanche,  witk I 
little  of  the  coldness  that  marked  Olweft 
manner,  and  which  had  surprised  andgrkfdl 
her.  "  I  would  dare  a  great  deal  to  see 
dear  Kate  once  more,"  she  added, 
gently ;  and  tears  again  rose  to  her  eyesj 
They  moved  the  heart  of  Oliver  Wyndhaaj 
and  he  reproached  himself  for  his 
sonable  feeling  of  jealousy. 

"What  am  I,"  he  said  to  hinwH 
"  that  I  should  presume  to  feel  vexed  ^ 
any  preference  that  she  may  entertain! 
Mr.  Morant  is  a  fine  young  man,  far  mod|f 
worthy  of  her  regard  than  I  can  be—I  fi%< 
have  never  even  aspired  to  win  it,  and  ikn 
have  not  a  home  to  offer  her ! " 

Filled  with  shame  for  what  he  now  «*> 
sidered  his  unjustifiable  feelings  he  sought 
to  make  reparation  by  replying  very  fttDyttv" 
all  Blanche's  inquiries  respecting  her  finest 
and  oven  her  friend's  brother  and  mother. 

She  learnt  that  they  were  residing  in  * 
streot  not  very  far  distant  from  her  owl 
present  dwelling  ;  and  the  desire  to  viA. 
Kate  in  her  sickness,  and  see  her,  probabfy 
for  the  last  time,  once  more,  became  strong* 
and  stronger.  She  would  not  believe  thai, 
there  could  be  any  danger  to  herself  vbft 
had  already  passed  unscathed  through  tk* 
ordeal  of  nursing  a  plague-stricken  patient; 
and  so  perseveringly  did  she  press  the 
point,  and  so  bent  did  she  seem  on  c&rrjiflg 
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liver  was  more  and  more  convinced 

nvalid's  brother  was  her  chief  ob- 

rraction. 

e  wronged  her !     His  jealous  sus- 

ere  utterly  unfounded;   and  the 

sire  of  Blanche's  heart  was  to  as- 

e  state  of  Kate  Morant's  spiritual 

She  did  not  like  to  tell  Oliver 
a  that  she  feared  her  friend  might 
without  peace  and  comfort  in  her 
i  that  she  was  willing  to  incur  any 
isk  there  were — in  order  to  carry  to 
message  of  peace  which  she  had 

bygone  days,  sought  to  impress 
,  and  which  she  feared  her  own 
were  unable  to  convey.  It  was 
;h  made  her  so  determined,  and 
ler  manner  an  air  almost  of  ob- 
hat  surprised  and  grieved  Oliver 
n. 

:>lved  on  the  following  day  to  speak 
tirvis  and  his  daughter  in  the  pre- 
Harry  Morant,  and  to  judge  from 
enance  and  manner  of  the  nature 
slings  towards  Blanche.  He  did 
aver,  entertain  much  doubt  on  the 
for  how  could  any  one  know  her 
3ve  her  ? 

siness  at  the  dwelling  of  the  Morants 
ct,  completed.  He  had  pronounced 
be  attacked  by  the  pestilence,  and 
osed  the  house,  and  placed  a  sentry 
3r,  and  also  had  provided  a  nurse, 
doctor  or  the  minister  or  nurse  had 
ht  to  enter  or  to  go  out ;  but  Oliver, 
>ector,  was  never  refused  admission, 
ook  advantage  of  this  privilege  to 
gratify  his  curiosity,  and  also  to 
>r  Blanche  the  latest  news  of  her 

5  following  day,  therefore,  he  re- 
>  Mrs.  Morant' s  dwelling,  and  was 
t  being  informed  that  her  daughter's 
declared  by  Dr.  Graves  to  be  a  very 
one.  Her  weakness  was  very 
rad  although  the  physician  con- 
i  possible  to  subdue  the  disease,  he 
expect  her  to  recover.  All  this 
eard  from  her  brother,  for  Mrs. 
was  in  Kate's  chamber,  "  where," 
idded,    rather    sneeringly,    "  some 


minister  is  trying  to  give  that  comfort 
which  the  physician  can  no  longer  admi- 
nister. I  must  say  I  see  no  use  in  his  ter- 
rifying our  poor  dear  Kate  by  telling  her 
that  she  has  probably  only  a  few  days  to 
live.  She  will  know  it  soon  enough — and 
so  shall  we." 

And  an  expression  of  unfeigned  sorrow 
took  possession  of  his  countenance  as  he 
said  the  last  words. 

"Surely,"  replied  Oliver,  gravely,  "if 
Miss  Morant's  case  is  so  alarming,  it  is 
better  that  she  should  be  made  aware  of 
her  danger.  It  is  only  kind  and  right  to 
warn  her  of  her  approaching  change,  that 
she  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  meet  it." 

Harry  Morant  looked  fixedly  in  Oliver's 
face,  and  then  said,  drily, 

"Have  you  also  learnt  this  cant?  I 
should  have  thought  that  you  had  seen 
enough  of  death,  in  this  city  of  the  dead,  to 
have  made  you  more  philosophical  on  the 
subject.  Death  is  an  evil — an  evil  that  we 
cannot  escape ;  there  is  no  use  in  forestalling 
it,  for  that  cannot  make  it  better." 

"Those  are  not  the  views  that  are  held 
by  another  stricken  family  to  which  I  have 
been*  called,"  replied  Oliver.  "Mr.  Purvis 
and  his  daughter  feel  and  speak  of  death 
and  its  consequences  in  a  very  different 
tone." 

"  Mr.  Purvis  and  his  daughter!"  exclaimed 
Harry,  quickly.  "  What  Mr.  Purvis  ?  What 
is  his  daughter's  name?" 

"  Mr.  David  Purvis  is  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I  allude.  He  has  recently  come  from 
the  East ;  and  his  daughter's  name  is  Blanche. 
Do  you  know  them,  Mr.  Morant?" 

How  keenly  Oliver  scrutinized  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  companion  as  he  asked  this 
simple  question.  And  how  injured  did  he 
feel  at  his  reply.  Harry  was  evidently  ex- 
cited by  the  mention  of  the  Purvises ;  but 
he  tried  to  speak  indifferently,  as  he  said, 

"They  are  my  most  intimate  friends. 
Blanche  has  been  a  sister — more  than  a 
sister  to  me,  and  to  Kate  also.  But  you  did 
not  say  that  she  has  been  attacked !  Surely 
this  dire  pestilence  has  not  seized  her!" 

"  Miss  Purvis  is  safe  at  present,"  replied 
Oliver,    gravely    and    coldly.      "But   her 
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father  has  been  most  dangerously  ill,  and 
has  hardly  yet  recovered.  They  are  going 
away  into  the  country  immediately." 

"I  must  see  them — I  must  see  Blanche 
before  they  leave  London !"  exclaimed  Harry, 
eagerly.  "I  have  lost  sight  of  them  for 
many  months ;  and  my  letters  have  been 
unanswered.  I  knew  not  that  they  were  in 
England." 

"You  cannot  leave  this  house,  Mr.  Morant. 
You  know  that  you  are  now  a  prisoner,  and 
cannot  cross  the  threshold  for  a  month." 
And  Oliver  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 
great  satisfaction  as  he  pronounced  that 
fiat. 

"I  will  see  her!"  muttered  Harry;  and 
Oliver  feared  that  he  would  find  some  means 
of  effecting  his  purpose,  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle.  And  then  he  recalled  Blanche's 
strong  wish  to  visit  Harry's  sister,  and  a 
very  painful  conviction  took  possession  of 
his  breast. 

While  he  stood  silently  ruminating,  and 
indulging  some  bitter  feelings,  the  clergy- 
man who  had  been  attending  the  sick  girl 
entered  the  room,  and  Harry  introduced 
frjm  as  Mr.  Manvers. 

The  benevolent  and  earnest  expression  of 
this  good  man's  countenance  inspired  in- 
voluntary respect;  and,  notwithstanding 
Harry's  contempt  for  his  sacred  mission,  he 
addressed  him  very  courteously,  and  asked 
his  opinion  of  his  sister's  state. 

"  Miss  Morant  is  very  ill,"  he  replied.  "  I 
greatly  fear  that  she  is  weaker  than  she  was 
yesterday ;  and  the  fever  at  times  runs  very 
high.  Would  to  God  she  were  able  to  look 
forward  with  more  peace  and  resignation  to 
the  great  change  that  awaits  her." 

"Have  you,  then,  been  telling  her  that 
she  is  doomed  to  die?"  said  Harry,  sternly. 
"  She  was  calm  and  hopeful  until  you  came. 
I  knew  what  the  consolations  of  religion  would 
do  for  her !  She  might  as  well  have  been 
left  to  sink  quietly,  and  not  have  had  her 
last  hours  embittered  by  sad  forebodings." 

"I  am  sorry  you  view  my  attendance  on 
your  sister 'in  that  light,  Mr.  Morant,"  re- 
plied the  clergyman,  gently.  "Dr.  Graves 
requested  me  to  call  again  to-day,  and  en- 
deavour to  prepare  her  for  what  he  fears  is 


inevitable.  The  hours  of  life  and 
that  remain  to  her  are  too  precious 
wasted.  Oh  that  I  could  awaken 
Morant  to  a  sense  of  their  inestimable 
and  lead  her  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  m 
her ,  while  yet  there  is  time ! " 

Luke  Manvers  raised  his  eyes  t 
heaven  as  he  spoke,  and  seemed  to 
pealing  to  One  above  for  grace  and 
to  save  the  dying  girL  Even  Hai 
impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  his  n 
and  touched  by  the  interest  he  so  ot 
felt  in  his  sister. 

"What  hope  do  you  allude  to,  Mi 
vers?"  he  said.  "If  you  could  tell 
anything  that  would  give  us  a  hope  of 
her  life,  there  is  no  sacrifice  that  w< 
not  make  to  obtain  it." 

"  I  cannot  help  you  to  prolong  her 
life,  my  young  friend.  I  have  no  c 
sion  to  prescribe  for  her  bodily  healt 
I  have  told  her,  in  my  Master's  nan 
her  immortal  soul  may  be  healed,  and 
and  gifted  with  everlasting  life, 
pointed  out  the  way — the  only  way- 
vation ;  and  I  have  urged  her  to  em 
ere  it  is  too  late.  Talk  not  to  me  of 
her  to  die  in  a  state  of  apathy  whic 
call  peace !  Would  you  let  her  walk 
sciously  over  the  edge  of  a  beetling  pi 
if  by  calling  aloud  to  her,  and  arena 
fears,  you  could  turn  her  aside  at  1 
moment  ?  Would  you  suffer  her  to 
poisoned  draught,  however  sweet, 
snatching  it  rudely  away  you  cou 
her  ?  Would  you  thus  deal  with  hei 
body ;  and  shall  not  I,  as  the  Lord's 
man,  give  her  warning  of  impendij 
and  tell  her  how  she  may  escape  i 
oven  though  it  may  be  a  shock  to 
loarn  that  her  days  and  hours  on  ei 
numbered?" 

Harry  was  silenced.  There  wai 
thing  in  Mr.  Manvers' e  manner  so  d 
to  anything  that  he  had  ever  beex 
tomed  to  see  abroad — so  dignified 
earnest,  yet  so  simple  and  unaffecte 
he  could  not  help  feeling  both  rest 
admiration.  He  saw  that  Luke  1 
was  in  earnest.  He  saw  that  hi 
meant  what  he  said,  and  therefore  h 
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iat  the  impression  which  his  words 
pon  him.  After  a  pause,  he  said, 
11  you  call  again,  Mr.  Manvers  ?  If 
ate  knowB  that  she  must  leave  us,  it 
>  well  to  tell  her  of  anything  that  can 
he  thought  less  bitter — at  least  to 

e  bitterness  of  death  has  been  taken 
for  all  who  believe  in  the  salvation 
Jesus  Christ  has  wrought  for  them," 
e  minister,  quietly  and  solemnly.  "  If 
a  resign  your  sister  to  ITim,  you  may 
r  farewell  without  repining,  for  you 
low  that  she  is  safe  and  happy  for  all 
y,  and  that  you  may  rejoin  her  in  the 
i  where  she  goes  to  dwell.  May  it 
God  to  give  both  her  and  you  such  a 
is  may  enable  you  to  realize  that 
ly  joy  now,  and  share  it  hereafter, 
return  this  evening.' ' 
lying,  Luke  Manvers  took  his  leave, 
ut  forth  to  his  work  of  visiting  the 
d  dying  in  the  infected  city.  He  was 
those  courageous  men  who  had  never 
d  their  flocks — as  so  many  others  did 
;he  plague  broke  out — but  had  con- 
to  officiate  both  in  churches  and 
i  all  through  the  past  dread  months 
pestilence.  Many  of  the  clergy  had 
victims  to  the  disease,  and  to  the 
and  anxiety  which  their  office  laid 
lem.  But  others  had  been  preserved, 
as  by  miracle,  and  yet  went  on  with 
leased  work,  calling  together  such  as 
venture  to.  church  for  public  prayer, 
iting  the  fearful  and  the  sick  in  their 
mes. 

Manvers  was  not  insensible  to  the 
of  thus  mixing  with  infected  persons, 
»thing  infected  air.  He  knew  that 
he  walked  the  streets  of  London, 
teas  not  a  step  between  him  and  death:" 
also  knew  that  ho  was  in  the  path  of 
s  much  as  the  soldier  who  leads  a 
hope,  and  he  could  trust  God  with 
lit.  He  had  very  early  sent  his  wife 
nily  into  the  country;  thus,  as  he 
ensuring  their  safety,  and  greatly 
\g  his  own  anxiety.  And  now  he 
I  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  pesti- 
nd  looked  forward  to  rest  and  peace, 


either  in  this  world,  or  in  a  better,  as  his 
Lord  should  see  fit  to  appoint. 


Chaptee  X. 

Oliver  "Wyndham:  soon  followed  Mr* 
Manvers  from  the  house  where  Kate  Morant 
lay  stricken  with  the  pestilence;  and  he 
walked  slowly  and  thoughtfully  towards  Mr. 
Purvis's  lodging.  He  felt  much  depressed  ; 
and  he  tried  to  account  for  the  unwonted 
feeling  of  sadness  by  attributing  it  to  sorrow 
for  the  hopeless  state  of  the  poor  young  girl, 
and  to  sympathy  with  Blanche's  distress  and 
anxiety  on  her  account.  But  Oliver  was 
accustomed  to  analyze  his  own  sentiments — 
not  always  from  a  desire  to  conquer  what 
was  wrong,  and  strengthen  what  was  right, 
but  more  frequently  from  a  morbid  habit 
of  self-depreciation ;  and  he  could  not  con* 
ceal  from  himself  that  his  despondency  arose 
mainly  from  the  unwelcome  conviction  that 
Harry  Morant  was  deeply  attached  to  Blanche 
Purvis ;  and  that  she  was  by  no  means  in* 
different  to  him,  and  his  various  advantages 
and  attractions. 

"But  what  is  it  to  me,"  he  said  to  him* 
self,  "  whom  she  may  prefer,  if  only  he  is 
worthy  of  her  ?  To  me — poor  and  homeless 
— unblessed  by  nature  and  by  fortune — she 
can  never  be  anything  but  a  bright  particular 
starf  on  which  I  gaze  in  admiration — almost 
in  worship  !  To  have  known  her — to  have 
been  permitted  to  study  her  noble  and  beau- 
tiful character — to  have  felt  the  influence  of 
it  upon  my  own  heart,  even  in  the  least 
degree — for  this  I  must  be  ever  thankful; 
and  go  on  my  lonely  way  "frith  no  other 
object  but  to  strive  to  become  less  unlike 
her!" 

Just  then  he  turned  a  corner  in  the  street, 
and,  as  his  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground,  he 
came  in  rather  violent  contact  with  Dr. 
Graves,  who  was  walking  very  rapidly. 

"  What,  is  it  you,  Wyndham  ?"  exclaimed 
the  physician;  "  and  walking  so  leisurely! 
Have  you  no  work  to  occupy  your  time  in 
this  still  infected  city  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Oliver,  and  he  coloured 
deeply.     "  There  is,  unhappily,  still  plenty 
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to  be  attended  to.  I  am  now  returning  from 
Mrs.  Morant' s  house,  and  I  am  carrying  a 
sad  report  of  her  daughter  to  Miss  Purvis, 
who,  I  find,  has  been  acquainted  with  her 
for  years.  Blanche  Purvis  seems  to  feel 
an  extraordinary  interest  in  the  family,  which 
is  evidently  reciprocated — at  least  by  one 
member  of  it." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean — Mr.  Morant  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Oliver — and  again  his 
pale  cheek  was  flushed.  "Do  you  think 
him  worthy  of  her,  Dr.  Graves?  " 

"  I  really  have  not  considered  the  matter 
at  all,"  replied  the  doctor  with  a  smile,  "  nor 
do  I  believe  that  Miss  Purvis  has  ever  given 
it  a  thought." 

"  Wliy  so?"  exclaimed  Oliver  quickly. 
"Why  should  she  not  think  of  the  evident 
attachment  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Morant, 
who  has  every  advantage  of  fortune  and 
position  to  offer  ?  " 

"Because  I  consider  Blanche  Purvis  to 
be  superior  to  all  those  attractions.  Because 
I  have  already  discovered  that  Mr.  Morant 
is  an  infidel,  and  I  know  that  Blanche  is  a 
Christian.  Because  I  am  certain  that  when 
she  gives  her  heart,  it  will  be  to  a  man  whom 
she  can  respect  as  well  as  love,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  those  advantages  to  which  you 
allude." 

"  But  Morant  is  a  very  intelligent  and 
well-bred  man,  and  he  is  also  strikingly 
handsome." 

"  Quite  true,  my  young  friend — he  is  all 
that  you  say ;  and  yet  I  hold  to  my  conviction 
that  Blanche  Purvis  would  decline  his  hand 
if  he  were  to  venture  to  offer  it." 

So  saying,  the  doctor  shook  Oliver  by  the 
hand  and  hurried  away ;  leaving  him  to 
pursue  his  opposite  course  in  rather  a  less 
dejected  frame  of  mind,  for  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  account  to  himself. 

In  order  to  draw  out  as  much  as  possiblo 
the  real  nature  of  Blanche's  feelings  towards 
Harry  Morant,  Oliver  repeated  to  her  nearly 
all  the  conversation  that  had  taken  place 
between  himself  and  the  young  man,  and 
also  his  remarks  to  Mr.  Manvers;  and,  in 
spite  of  Dr.  Graves's  cheering  assurances,  he 
could  not  help  falling  back  upon  his  own 
former  conviction  that  Harry  was  more  to 


her  than  merely  the  brother  of  her  friend. 
Blanche's  eloquent  countenance  betrayed 
such  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  Harry  had 
said — such  sorrow  for  his  light  and  carekai 
observations,  and  such  satisfaction  when  ahi 
heard  of  his  invitation  to  Mr.  Manvers  to 
repeat  his  visit — that  Oliver  could  butsuppoaa 
she  felt  a  keen  interest  in  him!  irrespedjra 
of  his  sister. 

Her  sorrow  for  the  hopeless  state  of  ha? 
young  friend  Kate  was  very  deep,  and  aba 
again  expressed  the  greatest  desire  to  vkit 
her,  which  desire  Oliver  again  endeavoured 
to  repress ;  while  he  also  reminded  her  of 
the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  it  until 
the  period  of  seclusion  was  over. 

Blanche  said  no  more,  but  she  did  not 
therefore  give  up  her  project.  She  felt  aa  if 
she  had  a  sacred  duty  to  fulfil,  and  nothing 
could  deter  her  from  attempting  it. 

By-and-by  Oliver  Wyndham  left  thehonaa, 
and,-  as  he  did  so,  Blanche  requested  kirn 
to  send  Elsie  Crowther  to  her  that  aft* 
noon.  The  request  did  not  surprise  OUy^  i 
for  Elsie  was  in  the  almost  daily  habit  d. 
calling  at  the  house,  and  assisting  Blanca* 
by  performing  many  little  services  which  Bfif. 
could  not  ask  of  the  timorous  and  uncourteoW 
landlady.  He  therefore  readily  promiaal 
compliance,  and  ere  long  the  kind  and  usefial 
nurse  appeared. 

By  what  arguments,  or  what  persuasion* 
Blanche  overcame  Elsie's  objections  to  aiding 
her  in  her  scheme,  we  cannot  say.  Probaifc 
the  nurse  felt  as  the  young  Christian  ffi 
did,  that  the  awakening  of  a  dead  soul  f» 
a  paramount  object,  and  that  all  minor  o 
siderations  must  give  way  to  the  duty  0* 
making  the  effort;  and  also,  while  she  lookd 
into  Blanche's  pleading  eyes,  and  listened^ 
her  sweet  touching  voice,  she  doubtless  felt 
that  an  appeal  from  her  to  the  heart  of  out 
who  loved  her  could  not  be  made  in  vain. 

So  it  was  that  Nurse  Crowther  assented  to 
all  Blanche's  propositions,  and  immediately 
set  about  carrying  them  into  effect 

It  was  Mr.  Purvis's  custom  to  fall  asleep 
in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  Bland* 
always  retired  to  an  adjoining  room,  whew 
she  occupied  herself  in  reading  or  working 
— merely  leaving  the  door  ajar,  that  aba 
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iear  any  sound  in  her  father's  apart- 

low,  with  some  difficulty,  and  a  little 
,  induced  Martha  Bounds  to  take  her 
nd  to  promise  to  watch  whether  Mr. 
awoke,  and  to  reply  to  his  summons 
dould  require  any  attendance.  She 
jrsuaded  her  to  lend  her  a  large 
ig  cloak  and  hood,  in  which  she 
lly  shrouded  her  slight  figure,  and 
eet  young  face,  from  observation, 
sguised,  she  left  the  house  with  Elsie 
sr;  and  the  porter,  who  still  kept 
it  the  door,  did  not  refuse  the  piece 
r  that  she  slipped  into  his  hand,  or 
to  oppose  her  egress, 
lly  she  set  forward,  but  her  long 
nent  to  the  house,  and  all  the  fatigue 
itement  that  she  had  gone  through, 
eatly  weakened  her,  and  she  was 
to  lean  on  Elsie's  arm  for  support, 
they  proceeded,  interrupted  only  by 
e  remarks  of  a  few  idle  and  reckless 
nen  who  were  parading  the  deserted 
11  search  of  some  occupation  for  their 
d  thoughts,  and  who  would  greatly 
rrified  Blanche  had  she  been  alone, 
as,  she  clung  closer  to  her  protector, 
>w  her  dark  hood  still  more  over  her 
d  hurried  on  with  trembling  steps, 
a  door  of  Mrs.  Morant's  dwelling  she 
r  companion  were  met  by  another 
y.  The  porter  whom  Oliver  had 
ed  to  watch  the  house,  refused  at 
illow  of  their  entrance.  But  when  he 
zed  Elsie  Crowther  as  an  appointed 
he  no  longer  objected,  and  he  also 
ed  her  "  assistant,"  as  she  truly 
ler,  to  go  in  with  her. 
as  Blanche  was  divesting  herself  of 
ak  and  hood,  Harry  Morant  came 
lirs  into  the  entrance  hall.  He  had 
he  door  opened  and  shut;  and  be- 
that  either  the  doctor  or  Mr.  Man- 
1  arrived,  he  had  hastened  down  to 
aem,  and  to  give  the  last  report  of 
jr. 

fc  was  his  surprise — and  his-  pleasure 
t  seeing  Blanche  Purvis  under  his 
s  roof!  He  had,  as  Oliver  "Wynd- 
rmised,  loved  her  for  years ;  but  he 


had  never  succeeded  in  inspiring  her  with 
any  sentiment  except  a  certain  degree  of 
gratitude  for  his  constant  affection,  and  a 
lively  interest  in  his  true  welfare.  As  the 
brother  of  her  chosen  friend,  she  had  ne- 
cessarily lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him,  which  were  only  interrupted  by  her 
continued  resolution  to  check  the  expression 
of  any  feeling  warmer  than  friendship. 
Both  her  father  and  Mrs.  Morant,  and  also 
her  friend  Kate,  had,  during  the  residence 
of  the  two  families  in  the  same  eastern 
town,  tried  to  induce  her  to  change  her 
resolution.  But  Blanche  Purvis  was  not  a 
girl  to  be  persuaded  to  take  so  important  a 
step  lightly  or  inconsiderately.  She  had 
discovered  the  principles  of  Harry  Morant 
to  be  almost  infidel;  and  when  she  repre- 
sented to  her  father  that,  such  being  the 
case,  she  could  neither  love  or  esteem  him, 
he  ceased  to  urge  the  connexion. 

So  deeply  did  Harry  Morant  feel  the  dis- 
appointment, that  it  was  one  great  reason 
for  his  leaving  the  city  in  which  the  Purvises 
dwelt,  and  going  with  his  mother  and  sister 
to  Holland.  The  departure  of  her  early  and 
much-loved  friend,  Kate,  was  a  great  grief 
to  Blanche.  They  had  grown  up  together 
from  childhood,  and  regarded  each  other  as 
sisters.  Only  on  one  point  did  they  differ, 
but  that  was  a  very  vital  and  important 
point,  and  one  that  caused  Blanche  much 
sorrow,  even  at  the  early  age  at  which  she 
was  separated  from  her  friend.  Blanche 
had  indeed  lost  her  mother  when  she  was 
almost  an  infant ;  but  she  had  been  brought 
up  by  a  father  who  was  well  able  to  supply 
that  Christian  mother's  place,  and  who  had 
imbued  her  mind  with  the  simple  truths  of 
the  Gospel  from  the  time  that  she  could 
comprehend  them. 

Kate  was  not  so  blessed.  Both  her 
parents  were  worldly  persons  ;  who,  though 
sensible  and  amiable,  and  much  respected 
by  all  who  knew  them,  were  yet  uninflu- 
enced by  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and 
did  not  strive  to  live  according  to  its  pure 
doctrines  and  holy  precepts.  All  that  she 
saw  and  admired  in  Blanche  and  her  father 
was  easily  obliterated  from  her  mind  by  the 
counter-influence   of  the  society   and   the 
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conversation  that  she  met  with  in  her  own 
father's  house;  and  even  after  Mr.  Mo- 
rant's  death  no  essential  change  took  place. 
His  widow  sought  distraction  from  her 
sorrow  in  business  and  in  pleasure,  and  her 
children  naturally  did  likewise.  Nothing 
ever  lessened  the  affection  that  had  so  long 
subsisted  between  Blanche  and  Kate;  but 
the  former  never  forgot  that  her  friend  was 
ignorant  of  saving  truth.  As  she  grew 
older,  and  her  faith  became  more  established, 
she  reflected  yet  more  seriously  on  the  dif- 
ference which  existed  between  herself  and 
Kate ;  and  she  prayed  unceasingly  that  the 
blessing  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  her 
own  soul  might  be  vouchsafed  to  Kate  also. 

No  wonder  that  she  felt  a  keen  interest  in 
her  present  dangerous  condition,  and  that 
she  longed  to  see  her  once  more,  and  to 
know  whether  she  was  now  able  to  meet 
death  with  a  peace  and  joy  that  she  used  to 
regard  as  a  visionary  and  enthusiastic  idea. 

After  this  necessary  interruption,  we  will 
resume  our  story. 

"Blanche!"  exclaimed  Harry,  as  he 
sprang  forward,  and  seized  her  hand.  "  Do 
I  indeed  behold  you  again,  after  so  long 
and  weary  a  time  of  separation?  May  I 
augur  favourably  from  this  voluntary  visit  ? 
May  I  hope  that  you  are  willing  to  renew 
our  former  happy  intimacy  ?" 

"  I  have  ever  looked  on  you  as  a  friend, 
Harry,,,  replied  Blanche,  at  the  same  time 
gently  disengaging  her  hand.  "  And  Kate 
is  as  dear  to  me  as  she  ever  was.  I  coidd 
not  hear  of  her  being  so  near  me,  and  so  ill, 
and  not  hasten  to  see  her.  Will  you  let  her 
know  that  I  am  here,  and  anxious  to  go  to 
her.  I  have  but  little  time  to  stay.  My 
poor  father  may  awake  and  miss  me." 

"  Do  you  not  fear  to  enter  Kate's  room, 
Blanche?— she  is  very  ill." 

"  Oh,  no — I  fear  nothing  if  I  may  but  see 
her,  and  speak  to  her  as  I  used  to  do.  Let 
me  go  to  her,  Harry." 

What  a  charm  there  was  in  Blanche's 
earnest  eyes !  No  one  could  resist  them. 
Harry  turned  away  with  a  deep  sigh,  and 
led  her  upstairs.  At  the  door  of  his  sister's 
room  he  left  her,  and  entered  softly ;  and  in 
a  few  moments  Blanche  heard  the  well- 


known  voice  of  her  friend,  calling  i 

accents  on  her  name. 

She  entered;  and  though  she  h 
pared  herself  to  see  a  sad  change 
appearance  of  her  friend,  she  i 
startled  at  her  aspect.  Kate  had 
herself  up  in  her  bed,  and  her  an 
extended  towards  Blanche.  Her  di 
looked  darker  and  larger  than  e 
contrast  with  her  pallid  countenan 
there  was  a  restless  brilliance  in  th 
betrayed  fever  of  body  and  disqui* 
mind.  Her  long  black  hair  had 
from  its  fastenings,  and  flowed  o 
neck  and  shoulders  in  wild  disord 
added  to  the  wan  and  deathly  lool 
whole  figure. 

"  Oh,  Blanche— dear  Blanche ! "  a 
mured,  as  her  friend  approached  a 
lessly  embraced  her.  "  This  is  good 
indeed!" 

"  I  could  not  know  you  were  so  nc 
not  try  to  see  you,  Kate." 

"But  do  you  not  fear  the  pestil< 
do  you  not  fear  death?"  whispe 
poor  sick  girl.  "I  do,  Blanche, 
she  hid  her  face  on  Blanche's  shoulc 
wept. 

Harry  left  the  room,  much  mov< 
his  mother  quietly  followed  him. 
could  not  bear  to  see  Kate's  distn 
they  knew  not  how  to  give  her  comf< 

When  Blanche  was  alone  with  1 
drew  from  her  a  full  confession  of 
doubts  and  fears,  and  anxious  forebo 
her  regrets  for  the  years  of  life  and 
that  she  had  wasted,  and  the  oppoj 
that  she  had  neglected — and  which 
up  now  to  condemn  her. 

"I  knew  •the  right  way,  Bland 
said,  sadly;  "and  I  chose  the  wi 
thought  that  even  if  all  you  said  wen 
and  I  could  not  doubt  it — I  would  coi 
by-and-by,  and  act  upon  it.  I  th< 
should  have  time — abundant  time— J 
serious  thoughts,  and  such  a  self-* 
life.  But  oh,  Blanche !  I  have  bu 
days — perhaps  a  few  hours — to  Ui 
my  soul  is  in  darkness, .  and  in  £ 
cannot  take  comfort  from  all  that  goc 
Mr.  Manvers  tells  me  of  the  love  anc 
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e  Lord  Jesus  Christ — for  oh,  Blanche, 
»  not  apply  tome!" 
d  a  look  of  blank  despair  came  over  the 
girl's  countenance,  that  deeply  pained 
eart  of  her  hearer. 

it  does  apply  to  you,  Kate!"  she  said 
stly  and  affectionately.  "Thanks  be 
od,  all  the  blessed  promises  in  the 
el  do  apply  to  every  human  being  so 
as  lifo  remains !  Think  of  the  thief  on 
ross,  dear  Kate !  Think  what  his  life 
>een !  And  yet,  no  sooner  did  he  say 
his  heart,  iLordi  remember  me/1  than  all 
•ardon — all  was  peace !  An  immediate 
ice  into  the  Paradise  of  God  was  pro- 

to  him,  and  eternal  lifo  and  happiness 
?cured.  If  such  mercy  was  granted  to 
shall   not  the  same  be  bestowed  on 

returning  penitent  who  calls  on  the 
Jesus?" 

udden  light  seemed  to  break  upon  the 
f  the  dying  girl.  It  was  as  if  a  thick 
cloud  had  been  rolled  away,  and  the 
id  shone  forth  in  his  warmth  and  his 

7- 

:e  grasped  her  friend's  hand,  and,  in 

e  almost  inaudible  from  emotion,  she 

med, 

see  it,  Blanche — I  think  I  see  it  now ! 

ELe  who  pardoned  that  malefactor  will 

jject  me,  even  though  I  have  sinned 

st  light -and  knowledge.     Oh  that  I 

live  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  re- 
ace — that  I  could  yet  have  some  time 
me  in  which  to  serve  Him  on  earth ! 
it  cannot  be — I  must  go  into  His 
ace  just  as  I  am,  with  no  claim  for 
lercy  but  my  utter  helplessness ! " 
Le  asks  no  other,  Kate.     He  has  said, 

that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  nowise  cast 

and  He  has  never  disappointed  any 
ho  came  to  Him  humbly  and  sincerely. 
nows  the  desires  of  your  heart,  and 

no  other  proof  of  your  repentance. 

in  Him,  darling  Kate — only  believe 
He  has  said,  and  you  shall  have  peace 
and  eternal  joy  hereafter !" 
w  eloquent  was  Blanche's  countenance ! 
»sg  confidence  in  the  truth  of  all  she 


|  said  was  powerfully  depicted  there ;  and  it 
had  a  blessed  influence  on  Kate.  She  looked 
into  her  friend's  speaking  eyes,  and  she 
drank  in  every  word  that  fell  from  her  lips, 
as  sweet  water  to  a  thirsty  soul ;  and  when 
she  ceased  to  speak,  she  lay  calm  and  silent, 
and  quiet  tears  flowed  down  her  pallid 
cheeks. 

After  a  long  and  apparently  happy  pause, 
she  said  very  faintly, 

"  Yours  has  been  as  the  visit  of  an  angel 
to  mo,  Blanche.  God  grant  that  the  peace 
which  your  words  have  given  me  may  abide 
with  me  to  the  last !  It  will  not  be  long — 
we  shall  not  meet  again  here — but  oh,  we 
shall  meet  beforo  the  Throne  of  the  Lamb ! 
I  can  believe  it  now." 

Blanche  stooped  to  kiss  the  pale  brow  that 
would  soon  be  cold  in  death.  The  excite- 
ment which  had  enabled  her  to  speak  words 
of  comfort  with  an  unfaltering  voice,  had 
now  passed  away,  and  she  could  not  restrain 
her  tears.  She  knew  that  she  must  take  a 
last  farewell  of  the  friend  of  her  childhood 
and  youth ;  and  she  could  not  find  words  to 
utter  it. 

"God    bless    you,    dearest    Blanche!" 
whispered  Kate.     And  then  thoy  parted. 
#  #  #  ♦  ♦ 

When  Mrs.  Morant  and  Harry  returned 
to  Kate's  chamber,  they  were  surprised  and 
thankful  to  see  the  calmness  and  peace  that 
dwelt  on  her  countenance.  All  restlessness 
was  gone ;  and  a  heavenly  joy  shone  in  her 
eyes  as  she  told  thorn  of  the  blessed  hopo 
that  now  filled  and  gladdened  her  soul. 

Neither  her  mother  or  her  brother  could 
understand  or  enter  into  her  feelings ;  but 
they  rejoiced  that  by  any  means  she  had 
been  rendered  more  tranquil  and  happy. 

Mr.  Manvers  also  saw  her  again  in  the 
evening,  and  he  was  equally  gratified  at  the 
change,  and  quite  able  to  comprehend  and 
appreciate  it.  It  was  with  feelings  of  con- 
fidence that  he  prayed  by  her  bedside,  and 
committed  her  to  the  keeping  of  Him  who 
neither  slumbereth  nor  slcepeth;  for  he  saw 
that  she  was  sinking  rapidly,  and  that  she 
would  never  see  the  morrow's  sun  arise. 


Words  by  Benjamin  Gough, 
Author  of  "  Lyra  Sabbatica." 


BEAUTIFUL   SPRING. 

Fo    Four  Voices. 


Music  by  S.  G.  Hathebly,  Mas.  Bac 

Composer  of  the  Orator iette  "Baptism.** 
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MAT-DAT. 


By  Bishop  Heber. 

Queen  of  fresh  flowers, 

Wliom  vernal  stars  obey, 
Bring  thy  warm  showers, 
Bring  thy  genial  ray ; 
In  Nature's  greenest  livery  drest, 
Descend  on  Earth's  expectant  breast, 
To  Earth  and  Heaven  a  welcome  guest, 
Thou  merry  month  of  May  ! 

Mark  how  we  meet  thee 
At  dawn  of  dewy  day ! 
Hark  how  we  greet  thee 
With  our  roundelay ! 
While  all  the  goodly  things  that  be 
In  earth,  and  air,  and  ample  sea, 
Are  waking  up  to  welcome  thee, 
Thou  merry  month  of  May ! 

Flocks  on  the  mountains, 

And  birds  upon  their  spray, 
Tree,  turf,  and  fountains, 
All  hold  holiday ; 
And  Love,  the  life  of  living  things, 
Love  waves  his  torch,  and  claps  his  wings, 
And  loud  and  wide  thy  praises  sings, 
Thou  merry  month  of  May  ! 


OUR  OWN  FIRESIDB. 


OUB    SCHOOL. 

BY  THE  BEY.  J.  B.  OWEN,  M.A.,  INCUMBENT  OP  ST.  JUDE'S,  CHELSEA. 
III.— XELLY  BROOMIELAW,  THE  MASTER'S  DArGHTER. 


The  family  sat  in  the  carriage  in  silence  for 
several  miles,  till  it  was  broken  by  the  Doctor 
observing, 

"  I'm  thinking  of  that  gallant  bairn,  young 
Han 8.  He  has  the  material  in  him  for  a  general, 
and  we  shall  hear  of  him  again.  We  must  con- 
sider some  suitable  present  to  send  after  the 
brave  laddie,  to  let  him  see  we  remember  our 
obligations  to  him.    What  shall  it  be,  Nelly  ?  " 

"  The  best  thing  we  have  to  give  him,"  she 
gratefully  and  proudly  said. 

"That  we  canna  weel  do,  unless  ye  went 
yourself,  Nelly,"  said  the  Doctor,  gaily  reco- 
vering his  spirits,  and  bent  on  cheering  up  the 
party.  He  little  thought  how  near  the  mark 
he  was  sailing,  for  Nelly  had  been  dwelling 
alternately  on  Archie  and  Hans  all  the  way — 
with  the  latter  now  and  then  oat  of  his  turn, 
and  robbing  Archie.  Those  few  last  whispered 
words  of  Hans  had  sunk  deeply  within  the 
young  maiden's  heart,  and  she  knew,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  she  loved,  and  was  love.d 
in  return.  The  horror  of  the  moment  she  sank 
into  the  sea  was  forgotten,  nay  almost  welcome, 
as  the  dark  ground  throwing  out  into  chivalrous 
relief  the  image  of  her  brave  rescuer  from  the 
jaws  of  death.  He  had  saved  her  life,  and  won 
her  heart,  by  the  same  act.  But  Nelly  must 
answer  her  father's  hypothesis.  So,  repeating 
her  father's  gaiety,  she  said, 

"  He  has  one  of  us  already,  dear  pa,  in  poor 
Archie." 

"  I  am  right  glad,"  rejoined  the  Doctor,  "  our 
own  bairn  has  such  a  companion.  God  grant 
they  may  be  every  way  useful  to  each  other. 
It  was  a  good  sign,  Hans'  song  of  the  Hindoo 
convert,  instead  of  the  stuff  which  young  fellows 
generally  sing.  I  am  inclined  to  hope  'the 
good  seed  is  in  him.'  We  did  our  best  to  sow 
it  in  his  schooling." 

"Let  us  send  him  a  pin,"  said  Nelly,  "in 
return  for  the  one  with  which  he  fastened  my 
shawl." 

"  I  thought  he  was  at  something  of  the  sort, 
you  sly  puss,"  said  her  mother,  inwardly  de- 
lighted at  the  Captain's  attentions,  which  had 
completely  established  him  in  Dame  Broomie- 
law's  good  graces. 


"Tea,  ma,"  said  Nelly,  glad  to  dist 
her  mind  at  once,  for  she  never  had  a 
apart  from  that  dear  good  mother  in  h 
"yes,  ma,  he  pinned  it  on  in  the  da 
begged  me  to  wear  it  for  his  sake ;  and  1 
could  answer  him  or  return  the  gift, 
gone ;  the  carriage  started,  and  all  wa 
ness  without,  and  gloom  within.  Ton 
angry  with  me,  dearest  ma  P" 

"You  never  gave  me  a  moment's 
your  precious  life,  dearest,"  said  the  ol 
tenderly  embracing  her.  Old  Broomiel 
"  Amen !  with  all  my  heart,"  and  kii 
daughter  also,  Sandie  added  his  bi 
caress,  and  promised  to  be  her  Are 
Sandie  both  in  one. 

Thus  Nelly  was  relieved  of  her  secret 
and  felt  she  could  indulge  in  her  n< 
affections  without  the  guilt  of  disinj 
concealment.  They  slept  at  the  hous< 
maiden  aunt  of  whom  we  spoke  be! 
their  way  home  through  London.  The 
ing  noon  found  them  at  home  occupie 
usual  quiet  tenor  of  their  duties. 

Nelly's  coming  of  age  had  been  celet 
the  early  part  of  this  year,  and  every 
the  school,  every  master,  and  every  sei 
the  establishment,  had  made  her  some 
birthday  gift,  in  honour  of  her  ace© 
legal  womanhood.  Old  friends  and  n< 
far  and  near,  had  sent  her  some  men 
regard.  All  her  presents  were  arrai 
the  drawing-room,  bazaar-fashion,  ai 
mitted  to  the  gratified  inspection  of  th 

Then  she  begged  her  papa  to  call  i 
meeting  of  masters,  scholars,  and  Berva 
other  friends,  contributors  to  the  mast 
sents,  to  beg  their  consent  to  the  who 
turned  into  a  real  bazaar,  with  such  a 
as  might  be  procured  from  the  genera 
to  establish  a  ragged  school  in  the  tow 
it  was  so  much  needed.  "  She  trusted 
not  be  displeasing  to  them  to  divert  th< 
ness  from  herself  to  the  poor  little  p 
waifs  cast  upon  the  mercy  of  the  str 
was  painful  to  her  to  witness  their  pr 
vice  and  misery  without  attempting  soil 
of  alleviation,  and  if  given  from  a  grate 
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goodness  to  ourselves,  they  and  she 
ap  a  rich  blessing  from  sowing  such 

sentiments  Broomielaw  conveyed  on 
If  to  the  meeting,  and  they  met,  not 
l  an  unanimous  response,  but  further 
ions  of  pence  and  shillings  to  the 

•aged  thus  far,  and  adding  the  munifi- 
;  of  £100  from  her  own  savings  to 

others  to  co-operate  with  her,  Nelly 
personal  application  to  every  lady  of 
3  had  the  slightest  acquaintance  for  a 
ion,  and  to  hosts  of  young  ladies  for 
ions  of  work,  and  fixed  the  Ragged 
lazaar  to  come  off  at  a  period  three 
ater.  Somo  stirring  articles  signed 
aous  "  appeared  in  the  local  paper  from 
pen  of  Nelly,  setting  forth  the  statis- 
le  case,  the  connexion  of  uneducated 
I  with  crime,  its  expense  to  the  com- 
and  ruin  to  the  young  outcasts,  and 
the  appeal  by  a  few  touching  instances 
iomeles8  thieves  standing  in  the  dock, 
inutive  stature  covering  their  heads 
i  bar,  till  a  stool  was  brought  to  stand 
so  that  the  jury  could  see  the  childish 
i. 

mple  truth  was  too  pathetic  not  to 
ray,  as  it  so  well  deserved  to  do.  The 
xjts  were  too  eloquent  not  to  reach  the 
Lount  of  latent  charity  in  the  heart 
glish  public,  ever  ready  to  respond  to 
tthenticated  appeal  of  distress.    The 

bank  in  the  town  opened  a  subscrip- 
independently  of  the  contingent  pro- 
;he  bazaar,  and  merciful  money  fell  in 

dew  of  heaven,  which  is  twice  blessed, 
esseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that 

entful  day  arrived.  It  had  oozed  out 
onerous  sacrifice  (not  that  she  deemed 
'elly  had  made  of  her  birthday  gifts, 
example  told  upon  her  neighbours 
The  bazaar  was  her  ovation.  The 
hich  she  presided,  taken  by  her  when 
aer  lady  saleswoman  had  made  her 

and  one  of  the  remotest  and  least 
at  in  the  Town  Hall,  was  nevertheless 

frequented.  The  modest  grace  and 
£  old  Dr.  Broomielaw's  daughter  was 
e  of  the  day,  and  the  purchases  made 
ill  were  the  most  considerable  of  any 
11.  The  total  sum  realized  effected  its 
it  purpose;  the  ragged  school  was 
i  though  a  generation  has  passed  away 


since  its  erection,  and  not  one  of  her  race  has 
been  for  many  years  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  locality,  the  popular  gratitude  still 
calls  it  "  Nelly's  Ragged  School." 

This  was  one  of  the  characteristic  monu- 
ments which  the  generous,  noble-minded,  pious 
girl  left  behind  her:  atrophy  which  her  Christian 
heart  felt  well  worth  waiting,  working,  and 
praying  for,  and  dedicating  to  the  grace  of 
God,  and  to  the  welfare  of  her  fellow-creatures. 
Oh,  young  ladies,  your  youth  and  beauty,  and 
perhaps  position,  gives  you  an  influence  for 
good  or  evil,  for  the  side  of  wisdom  or  folly, 
benevolence  or  selfishness,  God's  glory  or  your 
own  vanity,  Christ's  compassion  for  the  mul- 
titude or  the  absorption  of  every  feeling  on 
some  fancy  of  your  own,  and  all  these  things 
you  will  have  to  answer  for  in  the  last  day. 

Don't  skip  this  paragraph,  I  beseech  you  in 
all  Christian  courtesy,  for  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant we  have  written  yet  in  Nelly's  story. 
I  would  not  have  recorded  her  story  at  all  but 
for  the  good,  sound,  exemplary  lessons  in  it, 
which  I  earnestly  desire  other  young  ladies 
may  be  induced  to  learn  and  practise  as  she 
did.  This  worthy  schoolmaster's  daughter  was 
a  capital  model  for  anybody's  daughter,  peer  or 
peasant,  for  she  simply  "  did  what  she  could  " 
with  her  opportunities,  and  that  was  what 
Christ  commended,  because  it  was  all  she  could 
do,  and  what  few  of  us  ever  really  will  do. 

I  have  known  many  a  meek  and  pious  house- 
maid who  has  served  God  in  her  sphere  in  a 
way  which  put  to  blush  her  mistress ;  as  I  have 
often  known  many  a  mistress  who,  with  equal 
if  not  greater  obstacles  in  her  way,  has  set  an 
example  to  her  family  and  domestics  of  serving 
God,  which  none  of  them  had  the  grace  to 
follow.  "  God  accepteth  according  to  what  a 
man  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath 
not."  But  how  few  give,  whether  to  God  or 
man,  "of  such  things  as  they  have."  The 
widow  of  "  the  two  mites  "  has  many  a  widowed 
or  equally  self-denying  sister  who  will  rise  up 
in  judgment  against  the  profuse  expenditure 
upon  selfish  indulgence  of  thousands  of  wives 
and  sisters  who  live  only  to  themselves,  as  if 
there  were  no  other  lives  to  be  cared  for  and 
sympathised  with. 

Not  that  we  advocate  that  impulsive  habit 
of  indiscriminate  almsgiving  which  is  no  real 
charity,  not  even  to  its  objects.  It  operates  on 
them  as  a  premium  to  mendicity,  destroying 
their  wholesome  sense  of  self-reliance ;  and  it 
abstracts  from  genuine  distress,  which  inquiry 
would  have  discovered,  the  amounts  squandered 
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on  pretenders.  Thus,  not  to  speak  harshly 
against  careless  giving,  it  is  a  constructive 
complicity  with  the  mischiefs  and  guilt  of 
mendicant  imposture.  What  is  wanted,  is,  for 
each  neighbourhood,  or  in  the  case  of  cities, 
each  section  of  population,  to  take  the  real 
inquisitive  charge  of  its  own  poor.  A  system 
of  uniform  investigation  into  every  applicant's 
case,  and  into  those  far  worthier  cases  which 
make  no  application,  would  with  comparative 
ease  meet  all  genuine  wants.  Fraud  would  be 
detected ;  the  idle,  the  drunken,  and  the  dis- 
solute would  see  their  "  gains  were  gone,"  and 
give  up  the  trade;  patient,  modest  poverty 
would  be  brought  to  the  light  of  Christian 
sympathy;  and  a  sufficient  answer  would  be 
always  ready  for  every  beggar  who  either 
stopped  you  in  the  street  or  knocked  at  your 
door.  You  would  simply  take  the  address  of 
the  party.  If  they  lived  at  a  distance,  at  once 
refer  them  to  the  neighbourhood  where  they 
were  known  or  could  be  visited.  If  within  the 
circle  of  your  residence,  either  go  yourself  or 
depute  another  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  act 
accordingly. 

When  the  writer  first  came  to  reside  in 
London  as  a  minister  of  religion,  and  a  sup- 
posed stranger  to  the  arts  of  the  '  mendicant 
pariahs,'  his  house  was  besieged  with  applicants 
consisting  of  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men, 
clerical,  military,  professional,  scholastic,  com- 
mercial, and  tagrag.  Some  of  the  more  inge- 
nious among  the  eoi-disant  respectables  let  him 
in  considerably ;  then  he  adopted  the  rule,  and 
rigidly  adhered  to  it,  of  taking  the  address  of 
every  case.  The  majority  of  the  addresses  were 
fictitious;  other  cases  were  unsatisfactory;  a 
few  real.  The  money  saved  from  the  two 
former  classes  left  abundance  for  the  real  oases, 
and  the  writer's  house  ceased  almost  entirely  to 
be  "  a  house  of  call  for  beggars." 

Let  no  man  say,  "  I  have  no  time  to  investi- 
gate cases."  If  you  would  bear  your  fair  share 
of  the  social  burdens  of  your  day  and  generation, 
you  must  make  time,  or  find  some  member  of 
your  family  or  competent  friend  to  supplement 
your  personal  lack  of  service.  It  is  unjust  to 
your  neighbours,  and  to  the  deserving  poor,  to 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty  either  by  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  every  application,  or  by  persisting 
in  promiscuous  distributions  to  perpetuate  the 
evils  of  the  mendicant  system. 

Nelly  had  a  soft  heart,  but  it  was  regulated 
by  a  sound  judgment.  In  the  district  which 
she  visited,  under  the  direction  of  her  rector, 
instances  of  gallant  toil  and  struggle  for  the 


bare  necessaries  of  life  came  frequent! 
her  notice.  She  used  to  say,  "  I  feel 
me  good  to  come  into  personal  contact 
distress  of  others.  The  sympathy  excit 
me  against  my  own  selfish  love  of  ease, 
pusillanimous  flight  from  uncomforta 
sations.  To  avoid  duties  because  t 
disagreeable,  is  throwing  down  ins 
1  taking  up  the  cross.' " 

Some  of  her  female  friends  agreei 
her  sentiments,  they  requested  the  r» 
form  them  into  a  private  committee  of 
to  whom  he  might  delegate  the  invef 
of  any  case  forwarded  to  him  for  that 
by  families  unable  or  unwilling  to  exai 
themselves.  Always  accompanied  by 
lady  or  matron,  two  visitors  made  t 
quiries,  and  as  long  as  the  system  cont 
considerably  checked  the  begging  im] 
in  the  locality.  Nelly  of  course  had  h 
of  the  sneers  of  pleasure-seeking,  unt 
maidens,  whose  useless  lives  were  repr 
her  example ;  but  her  cheerful,  unoste 
way  of  retorting  their  objections  hi 
effect,  even  upon  them. 

If,  for  instance,  they  condemned  the 
of  visiting  the  poor  at  their  own  he 
unbecoming  a  lady,  Nelly  suggested,  " 
could  be  unbecoming  a  lady  which  oui 
Lord  did,  and  which  He  reckoned  on 
points  of  commemoration  in  the  final  ju< 
"  Sick,  and  ye  visited  me" 

"  But  the  lower  order  generally  are 
in  their  habits,  and  habitations  too,"  so 
"If  the  visits  of  their  superiors  we 
frequent,  they  would  improve,"  said 
"  imitation  is  an  ascending  quality." 

"But  there's  the  danger  of  in 
diseases."  "  That  peril  is  not  confine* 
tages,"  said  Nelly ;  "  and  if  it  were,  t] 
cogent  the  reason  why  the  cause  sh 
inquired  into  and  removed." 

"  But  there  are  people  paid  to  look 
wants  and  complaints  of  the  poor.    1 
the  business  of  young  ladies :  it  belong 
clergy,  and  scripture  readers,  and  i 
officers," 

"Ah,  my  dear  friends,"  said  Nel 
solemnly,  "  we  can  no  more  pay  peoj 
our  duties  than  to  atone  for  our  sins, 
is  a  danger  of  mistaking  the  mith^  g 
tion  for  a  discharge  of  the  personal  i 
bility;  as  if  charity  were  a  Christ] 
zeal  to  God  an  anniversary  meeti 
Christian  men  and  women's  work  fo 
meant  the  machinery  of  a  society  to  < 
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m.    Societies  are  blessed  combinations  for 
re  extensive  benefaction,  but  they  are  no 
mptions  from  individual  liabilities." 
Well,  Nelly,  do  as  you  like — only  let  us  do 
tMlike." 

Dear  ladies,  it  is  not  what  we  like,  but  what 
d  wills,  that  is  the  Christian  rule.  He  who 
mixed  for  us  all  in  Gethsemane,  would  have 
f erred  letting  that  cup  pass,  but  He  taught  us 
i  lesson,  •  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done/  " 
You  won't  say  we  can't  be  religious  unless 
gad  about  among  inferiors  in  station  and 
j%  of  life  P  It  would  be  as  disagreeable  to 
m  as  it  is  to  us." 

Yes,  the  gadding  among  them  would  be," 
1  Nelly ;  "  but  the  showing  a  kind,  unaffeoted 
srest  in  their  physical  wants  and  spiritual 
fare  is  welcome  to  the  '  poor  man  who  is 
pised  by  his  neighbour,'  and  practically 
itrates  St.  James's  beautiful  definition  of 
re  religion  and  undented  before  God  and  the 
her,'  which  is  this, '  to  visit  the  fatherless 
I  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep 
iself  unspotted  from  the  world.' " 
\j  many  such  an  earnest  conversation  with 
youthful  friends,  Nelly  was  honest  to  her 
a  convictions,  and  faithful  to  their  predilec- 
18  for  an  easier,  less  self-denying  form  of 
Qiness.  Here  and  there  the  seed  sown  was 
ased  to  bringing  forth  its  various  degrees  of 
it,  and  the  young  unpretending  evangelist 
tier  companions,  found  her  way,  and,  what 
*  felt  of  infinitely  more  moment,  a  way  for 
d,  into  their  hearts. 

christians  are  less  useful  to  their  friends 
t  in  proportion  as  they  are  less  faithful  to 
rut.  Earnest  men  embrace  what  opportu- 
ies  they  have,  and  make  as  many  more  as 
J  can.  Much  of  the  "  bread  she  cast  upon 
waters  was  seen  after  many  days." 
•  •  #  #  # 

Ve  must  not  forget  our  Indian  travellers, 
j  first  letters  received  from  them  were  con- 
ed home  by  a  vessel  they  spoke  at  sea,  after 
g  three  weeks  out.  Archie  wrote  in  ox- 
mt  spirits,  had  not  suffered  even  a  day's 
sickness,  and  confessed  he  had  gratuitously 
pufied  the  discomfort  of  the  voyage.  Cap- 
Hans  wrote  two  letters — one  to  Nelly,  the 
t  to  her  father.  I  need  not  reproduce  them 
atim.  To  Nelly  his  letter  made  a  formal 
r  of  his  hand,  "  if  he  could  have  the  happi- 
i  to  hope  she  would  wait  for  him  till  at  three 
■s'  end  he  could  procure  another  leave  of 
sace  to  England."  To  her  father  he  ad- 
wed  a  most  respectful  request  to  be  "  forgiven 


for  the  abrupt  revival  of  a  boyish  passion,  under 
the  critical  circumstances  which  had  quickened 
it  into. life  again;  he  besought  the  Doctor's 
sanction  of  his  engagement  with  his  daughter, 
should  his  proposal  be  honoured  by  the  lady's 
acceptance,  an  honour  he  scarcely  dared  to 
hope,  yet  it  would  be  the  heaviest  disappoint- 
ment of  his  life  should  it  unhappily  faiL" 

Broomielaw  was  puzzled  how  to  act.  "He 
admired  the  young  man,"  he  said  to  his  wife; 
"  he  could  not  forget  the  fine  fellow  had  pro- 
bably saved  his  daughter's  life;  but  he  (the 
Doctor)  had  throughout  his  school-keeping  life 
steadily  set  his  face  against  any  love-matches 
between  his  pupils  and  any  member  of  his  own 
family.  Now  that  the  difficulty  had  arisen  was 
the  time  to  meet  it,  and  at  whatever  sacrifice  he 
must  be  true  to  his  rule." 

Mrs.  Broomielaw  dissented  from  this  view, 
on  the  ground  that  "  Captain  Hans  was  no 
longer  his  pupil,  nor  had  been  these  seven 
years ;  that  he  was  long  of  age,  and  therefore 
free  to  choose  for  himself,  and  knew  his  own 
mind." 

"Do  you  think  our  little  Nelly  loves  him, 
mother?"  inquired  the  Doctor,  anxiously 
dwarfing  back  to  the  fondling  inches  of  her 
childhood,  the  tall  beautiful  woman  in  her 
twenty-second  year. 

"  I  know  she  does,"  quoth  Mrs.  B.,  "  and  so 
do  I ;  didn't  he  save  both  our  lives  P— -the  brave 
handsome  laddie !" 

"  Well  Nelly  herself  shall  decide ;  bring  her 
here,  mother." 

So  Nelly  was  brought,  and  opened  the  plead- 
ings by  tenderly  embracing  her  papa,  and 
hiding  her  blushing,  innocent  face  in  his 
bosom. 

"  Why  this  is  rank  bribery  to  begin  with," 
said  Broomielaw,  who  thereupon  stated  clearly 
to  Nelly  his  own  difficulty,  and  her  mother's 
view,  and  "as  we  couldn't  agree,"  he  added, 
"we  have  called  in  a  third  party.  Now,  my 
child,  it  is  your  own  happiness  on  one  side, 
the  credit  of  your  father's  rule  on  the  other ; 
if  you  can  reconcile  them,  be  it  as  you  decide 
in  any  case." 

"I  fear  we  must  refuse  poor  Hans,"  said 
Nelly,  very  softly  and  mournfully ;  "  alas  that 
he  was  ever  pupil  here !    If  we 

'  Had  never  met  or  never  parted, 
I  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted.' " 

So  Nelly  wept  on  her  father's  bosom,  and  he 
pressed  her  there  prouder  and  fondlier  than 
ever. 
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"  I  knowit  was  in  her,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor; 
"  where  conscience  is  stronger  than  passion,  the 
heart  never  goes  astray." 

"Fine  talking,"  said  Mrs.  B.,  "but  why 
should  all  the  giving  up  be  on  poor  Nelly's 
side?  Couldn't  we  give  up  the  school? — we 
have  enough?" 

"  Woman,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  your  maternal 
instinct  has  gloriously  forestalled  my  tardier 
judgment.  I  was  only  casting  about  in  my 
mind  how  it  could  be  dona  The  school  shall 
be  given  up,  though  the  sacrifice  is  almost  as 
sair  as  Hans'  would  ha'  been.  Sandie  shall  be 
installed  my  successor  at  midsummer." 

"  There's  a  middle  course,"  timidly  and  tear- 
fully suggested  Nell,  still  embracing  the  Doctor, 
"  let  Hans  f  nrther  decide.  I  would  not  marry 
even  Hans  against  his  only  remaining  parent's 
will.  Write  out,  dearest  papa,  to  Mr.  Vanden- 
berg,  and  leave  your  answer  to  his  son  in  his 
father's  hands.  I  will  school  myself  into  the 
determination  to  abide  by  the  result,  bo  it 
what  it  may." 

"  Bravo,  Nelly,"  said  the  Doctor,  delighted 
with  such  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  di- 
lemma; and  it  was  so  arranged.  In  the  mean- 
time, with  her  parents'  sanction,  Nelly  wrote 
her  own  reply  to  Hans,  to  meet  him  at  Calcutta, 
reaching  thither  long  before  him,  by  the  over- 
land mail.  We  must  not  betray  the  contents  of 
that,  further  than  the  general  statement  that 
Nelly  acknowledged  Hans'  "  fervent  utterances 
of  love  had  touched  a  chord  of  reciprocity,  and 
that,  subject  to  his  father's  sanction,  her  heart 
and  life  were  his." 

And  now  many  weary,  waiting  months  must 
elapse  before  the  anxiously  expected  answers 
could  arrive,  and  all  parties  reverted  to  their 


ordinary  avocations.  Nelly  pursued  1 
lanthropic  tasks  and  pious  labours  wit] 
more  energy,  that  their  scene  at  leas 
soon  probably  change  with  the  newi 
in  life  she  should  be  called  upon  to  fo 
the  matter  now  nearest  her  heart, 
happy,  because  she  had  hope ;  and  ev 
suspense  suggested  an  unfavourable 
gency,  she  had  received,  in  answer  to 
self-submitting,  confiding  prayer,  a 
resignation  beforehand  to  whatever  th 
God  should  be.  It  was  the  first  greai 
her  faith,  but  she  found,  because  si 
sought,  ''  strength  equal  to  her  day." 

By  a  tacit  understanding  of  its  er 
until  results  were  known,  her  implied 
ment  with  Hans  was  never  made  the 


!  of  conversation,  much  less  of  pleasaz 

might  be  after  all  less  theme  for  hum< 

of  condolence,   and  father,  mother, 

kept  Nelly's  secret  as  sacredly  as  sh< 

herself.    There  is  often  a  prematurity  c 

in  these  matters,  in  their  earlier  e 

partial  development  or  inconclusive^ 

very  gratuitously  embitters  a  case  c 

pointment.     Such  subjects  are   alws 

,  reserved  for  the  family  circle,  and  shi 

:  be  lightly  dealt  with  there. 

I       "  His  conduct  is  bad  enough  " — a  1 

|  to  me,  whose  bachelor  proved  inco: 

I   "his  conduct  is  bad  enough ;  but  the 

i  it  for  me  is,  I  told  all  my  friends  we 

be  mamed." 

Then  she  might  hava  spared  hen 
"  worst  of  it "  (if  that  was  the  worst  of 
was  little  harm  done)  if  she  had  been-i 
municative. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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HAVE    FAITH   IN    GOD. 

A    NEW   TESTAMENT   EXHOETATION. 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 

'  And  Jesus  answering  saith  unto  them,  Have  Faith  in  God." — Mark  xi.  22. 


a  that  is  to  end  in  praise  must  be  the 
ge  of  faith.  Indeed,  prayer  is  the 
ige  of  faith — true  prayer,  as  opposed 
nterfeit  prayer,  which  asks  nothing, 
s  nothing,  and  therefore  returns  no 
to  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all  good 

lout  faith  we  cannot  pray.      Hence 

iviour  introduced  perhaps  the  most 

iging  invitation  to  prayer  He  ever 

with  the  exhortation  "  Have  Faith 

racle  had  been  performed.  The  bar- 
•tree,  symbol  of  the  barren  professor, 
»n  judged.  Under  its  judgment  it 
>red  away."  Peter  marvelled — mar- 
because  Christ's  word  came  true, 
er,"  he  said,   "behold,  the  fig-tree 

thou  cursedst  is  withered  away." 
ire  verses  12 — 14  with  20, 21.)  Strange 
e  of  unbelief!  Peter  might  well  have 
led  if  the  fig-tree  had  not  withered 
if  Christ's  word  ha&  not  come  true, 
owever  strange,  Peter's  unbelief  is 
ion  to  man."  The  natural  heart  of 
f  every  man,  is  "an  evil  heart  of  un- 

(Heb.  iii.  12);  "slow  to  believe" 
)ivine  truth  has  spoken  (Luke  xxiv. 

er,  how  is  it  with  you?  Have  you 
eived  the  Bible,  the  casket  of  all 
truth,  as  the  very  Word  of  God? 
ber  the  test,  and  apply  it:  "The 
:>f  God,  which  effectually  worketh  in 
t  believe"  (1  Thess.  ii.  13). 
blessed  Lord  rebuked  Peter  lovingly, 
ed  mercy  with  judgment.  He  would 
le  "  evil  with  good."  His  faithful 
shall  act  as  a  stimulating  encourage- 
)  the  doubting,  mistrusting  disciple. 
i  not  surprised  at  his  involuntary 
tation  of  the  spirit  which  dwelleth 
i  man:  "He  knew  what  was  in  man;" 


and  He  knew  also  what  was  in  God.  There- 
fore He  graciously  exhorted  the#Apostle,  and 
those  who  were  with  him,  to  "have  faith  in 
God" — in  God,  not  merely  as  the  revealer 
of  truth,  but  as  the  hearer  and  answerer  of 
prayer.  Adopting  a  proverbial  saying,  by 
which  the  Jews  were  wont  to  express  the 
greatest  possible  difficulty,  He  declared  the 
invincible  power  of  the  prayer  of  faith: 
"Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever 
shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Be  thou  removed, 
and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea,  and  shall  not 
doubt  in  his  heart,  but  shall  believe  that  those 
things  which  he  saith  shall  come  to  pass,  he 
shall  have  whatsoever  he  saith.  Therefore 
I  say  unto  you,  What  things  soever  ye  desire, 
when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive  them,, 
and  ye  shall  have  them  "  (Mark  xi.  23,  24). 
Spiritually  this  is  so.  The  words  of  Jesus 
"  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life  "  (John  vi.  63). 
This  truth  has  been  one  of  the  sweetest  key- 
notes of  Christian  psalmody  : 

"  Prayer  moves  the  hand  that  moves  the  world." 

Bearing  in  mind  to  whom  and  under  what 
circumstances  this  most  encouraging  view  of 
prayer  was  given  by  our  Lord,  we  have  an 
illustrious  exhibition  of  the  inexhaustible 
fulness  of  the  provisions  of  Divine  grace. 
Instead  of  reproving  the  doubter,  who  was 
in  effect  rejecting  the  Divine  word  as  a  testi- 
mony, He  exhorts  him  to  have  faith  in  God 
as  a  giver.  The  "mystery  of  godliness" 
alone  solves  this  mystery  of  grace.  "  God 
so  loved  the  world,"  the  God-rejecting  world, 
"that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  belie  veth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life"  (John  iii.  16). 
Faith  in  Christ,  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh," 
is  the  Gospel  antidote  for  man's  unbelief. 

To  this  faith,  we,  as  Christians,  are  called. 
Can  a  more  momentous  question  be  pondered 
by  us,  Have  we  faith  in  God  ? 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  the  Saviour's  ex- 
hortation is  general.  The  application  of  it 
to  the  subject  of  prayer  was  designed  to 
illustrate  the  actings  of  faith  in  one  im- 
portant particular ;  but  it  really  embraces  the 
whole  of  a  Christian's  experience,  since  that 
•experience  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  "  Faith  in  God." 

I.  It  will  aid  us  in  the  attempt  to  grasp 
the  full  meaning  of  the  exhortation,  if  we 
first  notice  the  influence  of  faith  as  it 
operates  on  man  apart  from  that  spiritual 
experience  to  which  he  attains  as  a  believer 
in  God. 

Faith  is  a  pregnant  word.  Its  powerful 
influence  in  human  relationships,  and  as 
affecting  human  interests,  supplies  an  argu- 
ment from  analogy  which  should  constrain 
every  man  to  feel  the  vital  importance  of 
faith  as  it  affects  spiritual  relationships  and 
eternal  interests. 

To  sustain  this  argument,  let  me  place 
before  the  reader  two  facts  capable  of  familiar 
illustration.     The  first  fact  is  this : 

Faith  is  the  ruling  principle  in  man's 
nature. 

The  conscience,  the  affections,  the  will — 
all  confess  the  supremacy  of  faith. 

Faith  governs  the  conscience.  A  Roman 
Catholic  bows  down  before  images,  and  prays 
to  angels  and  saints.  His  conscience  is 
silent — utters  no  rebuke.  Why  ?  The  simple 
reason  is,  because  he  has  faith  in  his  errors. 
Let  his  understanding  be  enlightened  by 
Scriptural  truth — let  his  faith  change — then 
he  will  no  longer  be  able  to  engage  in  this 
idolatrous  service.  The  attempt  would  imme- 
diately arouse  conscience ;  and  she  would 
discharge  her  office  of  reprover.  In  the  case 
of  the  heathen,  the  moral  sense,  the  con- 
science, is  so  entirely  blinded  and  rendered 
inactive  by  a  false  faith,  that  the  wretched 
mother  sees  not  the  guilt  of  infanticide.  A 
Christian's  conscience,  becauso  enlightened 
by  a  Christian's  faith,  would  pronounce  it 
murder ;  but  the  poor  heathen  has  no  feelings 
of  compunction  to  stay  her  hand. 

Faith  governs  the  affections.  The  will 
does  not  do  so.  A  man  cannot  will  to  love. 
There  must  be  faith — the  belief  that  certain 
estimable  qualities  and  features  of  character 


exist  in  another,  before  the  heart  can  be  woi 
the  affections  secured. 

And  hence,  it  may  be  added,  faith  throng 
the  affections  governs  the  will. 

Faith,  working  by  love,  is  the  mainsprii 
of  action.  It  effectually  influences  man 
will  and  to  do.  In  a  word,  faith  goven 
the  whole  man.  As  a  man  believes,  so  1 
thinks,  and  feels,  and  acts.  His  life  is  t] 
mirror  of  his  faith.  Does  not  the  argume 
from  analogy,  arising  from  the  fact  thus  si 
tained,  expose  the  utter  folly  of  those  who, 
spiritual  things,  give  heed  to  Satan's  1 
"  It  does  not  matter  what  a  man  believes, 
ho  only  bo  sincere  "? 

But  the  second  fact  in  connection  with  fai 
in  its  human  aspect,  has  yet  to  be  notice 
and  this,  strengthening  the  analogy,  w 
expose  not  only  the  folly,  but  the  extrei 
peril  of  such  a  delusion. 

The  sincerity,  the  heartiness  with  whicl 
wrong  faith  is  embraced,  is  the  exact  measun  t 
the  danger  to  which  it  exposes  us. 

Again  our  illustrations  are  familiar.  WI 
liam  the  Conqueror  gained  the  battle  < 
Hastings  by  a  false  movement  of  his  Norma 
followers.  He  ordered  one  flank  of  his  arm 
to  feign  to  be  flying.  The  English,  und( 
Harold,  believed  the  feint  to  be  a  realfligh 
They  pursued  with  ardour — with  sincerity 
and  their  wrong  faith  lost  them  the  kingdou 
A  wealthy  merchant,  amiable  in  charade 
benevolent  and  considerate  of  the  wants  • 
others,  becomes  acquainted  with  a  deceive 
who  persuades  him,  by  specious  and  plausib 
representations,  to  embark  his  property 
somo  delusive  speculation.  His  friends  wai 
him  ;  but  he  disregards  their  doubts.  H 
ruin  follows.  Here  was  faith — nay,  moi 
good  intentions  :  his  benevolence  wouldha 
led  him  to  make  a  good  use  of  his  gaii 
But  the  faith  was  wrong — misplaced ;  thei 
fore  he  lost  all.  A  young  woman,  possessii 
warm  affections,  inexperienced  and  unst 
pecting,  is  led  to  believe  falsehood,  vhic 
humanly  speaking,  destroys  her  prospet 
and  her  happiness  while  life  lasts.  Vni 
other  circumstances,  she  might  have  bei 
virtuous,  useful,  happy.  By  false  signs 
affection  her  heart  is  won  ;  by  false  proaus 
of  faithfulness  and  future  good,  her  cob**1 
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to  marriage  is  gained ;  and  then,  when  too 
late,  she  discovers  that  her  husband  has 
deceived  her,  and  she  is  forsaken,  left  with  a 
broken  heart  to  the  cold  sympathies  of  a 
selfish  world.     No  matter  how  many  hearts 
beside  her  own  are  broken  by  her  error  ;  no 
matter   how    sincere,   how    guileless,   how 
yielding  she  was :  this  cannot  avert  the  con- 
1    sequences.     She  sincerely  believed  the  false- 
hood, and  is    thereby  ruined.      Had    she 
doubted,  there  had  been  safety  in  the  doubt ; 
bat  a  wrong  faith  consigns  her  to  sorrow, 
till  she  sinks  into  her  grave. 

In  the  light  of  the  two  facts  thus  clearly 
established,   he  who    "  runs "    may  surely 
"read"   the  lesson  analogy   suggests — the 
momentous  importance  of  religious  faith.     On 
the  one   hand,    the    present   influence   for 
good  which  an  enlightened  faith  cannot  but 
exert  should  awaken  the  most  fervent  desire 
that  it  may  be  our  own.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  lasting  and  terrible  consequences  result- 
ing from  a  wrong  faith — a  faith  misplaced — 
.warns  us  of  the  danger  of  delusion,   and 
^ttoves  us  to  examine  with  the  most  serious 
:.wnsideration  "  whether  we  be  in  the  faith" 
i:.— whether  we  "have  Faith  in  God." 
,  H.  Under  these  salutary  convictions,  let 
us  now  endeavour  to  bring  our  Saviour's 
;  ixhortation,  "  Have  Faith  in  God,"  to  bear 
jfirectly  upon  our  own  spiritual  experience, 
jlae  practical  and  personal  determination  of 
fte  question,  "  Have  I  Faith  in  God  ?  "  will 
jlot  be  difficult  if  we  carefully  and  prayer- 
fully consider  what  the  exhortation  implies 
Uud  what  it  teaches.     Few  as  the  words  are, 
£te  may  gather  from  them  by  implication 
*hat  is  man's  great  necessity ;  and  we  may 
iftarn  from  them  how  that  necessity  is  met 
*n  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Observe,  then,  the  exhortation,  "  Have 
^aith  in  God,"  implies  man's  great  necessity. 
That  great  necessity  is  "  Faith  in  God." 
if  sin  had  not  entirely  enslaved  reason,  the 
last  thing  possible  to  man  would  have  been 
to  doubt  or  disbelieve  God.  Yet  this  is  uni- 
versally the  character  of  the  old  Adam. 
Naturally,  he  has  not  faith  in  God.  His 
beart  is  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief.  He  has 
fidth  in  many  things,  but  not  in  God. 
He  has  ftrith  in  objects  that  deceive  the 


soul  to  its  eternal  ruin.  If  we  understand 
this,  we  shall  see  the  importance  of  the  ex- 
hortation, "Have  Faith  in  God  " — how  truly 
it  points  out  our  great  necessity. 

Men  naturally  need  no  precept,  "Have 
Faith  in  the  world." 

Some  of  my  readers  are  advanced  in  life. 
Let  me  ask,  Must  you  not  confess  you  have 
expected  too  much  from  the  world  ?  Have 
you  not  found  the  waters  bitter  you  expected 
would  be  sweet  ?  The  dreams  of  youth,  have 
they  been  realized  ?  Is  it  not  with  you  as 
with  Solomon — have  you  not  felt,  "vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity?  "  Your  experience 
might  teach  others  ;  but  will  it  ?  Nay  :  the 
delusion  is  too  powerful.  Many  voices  drown 
your  warning  voice :  "  Give  me  the  portion 
of  goods  that  falleth  to  me.  Let  the  world 
have  a  trial.  It  has  deceived  you,  but  it 
may  not  deceive  me."  And  so  the  world  is 
the  worlding's  idol.  Of  the  earth  he  is 
earthly,  and  "God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts." 

May  the  Divine  warning  be  a  word  of 
spiritual  power  to  any  reader  who  is  bowing 
down  to  this  idol!  "Without  God  in  the 
world,"  you  are  "without  hope." 

Men  naturally  need  no  preoept,  "Have 
Faith  in  the  flesh." 

Fleshly  gratifications,  fleshly  indulgences,, 
the  lusts  or  desires  of  the  flesh,  how  many 
wretched  victims  of  these  are  in  the  world — 
in  our  own  world,  at  our  very  doors  !  Is  not 
vice  brazen  in  our  midst  ?  Are  not  sins  which, 
cry  to  God  for  vengeance  esteemed  trifling  ? 
And  then  there  is  lust  in  the  heart.  "  Out 
of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts;"  and 
these  thoughts  are  "the  issues  of  life  or 
death  "  to  those  who  crucify  or  indulge  them. 
But  how  few  make  conscience  of  their 
thoughts !  How  few  believe,  really  believe, 
that  "  the  thought  of  foolishness  is  sin  "  ! 

May  the  Divine  warning  be  a  word  of 
spiritual  power  to  any  reader  who  is  being 
"  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed !" 
"  When  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth 
sin ;  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth 
forth  death"  (James  i.  14,  15). 

Once  more :  men  naturally  need  no  precept, 
"  Have  Faith  in  Satan." 

There  is  nothing  men  are  more  ready  to 
do  than  to  believe  the  tempter.      "  Thou 
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shalt  not  surely  die : "  "Is  not  the  tree 
pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food,  and 
a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise?" 
"  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou 
wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me."  Alas! 
how  many  are  led  captive  by  Satan  at  his 
will!  He  is  "the  prince  of  this  world;" 
and  the  heart  of  man,  "  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked,"  loves  the 
darkness,  treads  pleasantly  along  the  broad 
road,  and  will  not  believe  that  it  leads  to 
"  destruction." 

Experience  can  give  but  one  answer  when 
we  ask,  Are  not  all  men  naturally  prone  to 
believe  in  the  "world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil  ?  "  Is  it  not,  then,  man's  great  neces- 
sity that  this  delusive  and  soul-destroying 
faith  should  be  supplanted  by  faith  in 
God?  Nothing  but  this  faith  can  save  us 
from  the  consequences  of  faith  in  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  Satan ;  and  what  those  conse- 
quences are,  analogy  suggests,  and  the  Bible 
partly  reveals — "  the  terrors  of  the  world  to 
come." 

Our  great  necessity  felt  and  acknowledged, 
with  what  solemn  earnestness  does  it  become 
us  to  give  heed  to  the  Divine  Teacher,  ex- 
horting us  to  "  have  Faith  in  God  !  "  The 
Saviour  thus  points  to  the  Gospel  remedy  for 
our  great  necessity. 

Our  inquiry  now  is,  "What  is  the  nature  of 
that  Faith  in  God  which  we  are  exhorted  to 
exercise  ?  Tho  remedy  must  be  understood, 
or  it  cannot  be  to  us  an  effectual  remedy. 
Mistakes  are  frequent  and  dangerous.  Faith 
is  one  of  heaven's  own  coins;  and  Satan 
deludes  many  with  a  counterfeit. 

Faith  in  God  is  not  saying,  "  I  believe  in 
God."  All  will  say  that.  They  must  do  so 
as  reasonable  men.  A  traveller  in  Switzer- 
land, visiting  its  scenes  of  interest,  had  the 
impiety  to  grave  his  signature  on  a  rock — 
"  An  atheist."  A  succeeding  traveller  traced 
beneath,  "If  so,  a  fool;  if  not,  a  liar." 
This  judgment  was  correct.  David  pro- 
nounced it  three  thousand  years  ago :  "  The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God  " 
(Psalm  liii.  1 ).  But  David  meant  more  than 
most  men  would  mean  by  these  words.  He 
was  not  speaking  of  the  folly  of  the  man  who 
pretends   to  say  with  his   understanding, 


"  There  is  no  God."  He  spoke  of  the  na 
ral  man — the  atheism  of  human  natu 
"  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart "  (not  n 
the  consent  of  his  reason,  but  in  his  hea 
"There  is  no  God"— "I  wish— I  wo 
there  were  no  God;  I  will  try  to  beli 
there  is  no  God."  Thus  Adam  hid  himi 
from  God,  tried  to  forget  God :  in  his  folly 
would  have  rejoiced  to  hear  God  had  i 
gotten  him.  This  is  still  the  atheism 
human  nature.  There  are  many  who  si 
ceed  in  forgetting  God,  while  the  very  war 
are  on  their  lips,  "  I  believe  in  God." 

Faith  in  God — such  a  faith  as  Jesus  e 
joined — is  not  simply  intellectual  assei 
Jesus  was  referring  to  the  power  faith  h 
to  secure  gifts  from  God.  He  meant  troi 
ing  faith,  confiding  faith,  loving  faith.  1 
meant  faith  which  has  its  seat  more  in  t 
heart  than  in  the  understanding ;  faith  whi 
is  thoroughly  practical  in  its  influence  ;te 
which  workoth  by  love,  and  is  known  by  i 
fruits.  He  meant,  "  Have  faith  in  God  si 
Father,  a  Friend  ;  One  who  has  at  His  di 
posal  for  you  treasures  of  grace ;  One  iri 
will  bestow  His  Holy  Spirit  on  those  iri 
ask  Him." 

This  is  tho  Scriptural  doctrine  of  Faith: 
God. 

Are  any  of  my  readers  Burprised  at  tl 
simplicity  of  the  doctrine  thus  defined  ?  A 
any  disposod  to  say,  "  If  this  be  all,  bo 
easy  to  receive  God's  provision  for  our  gw 
necessity?  There  can  be  no  difficulty: 
believing  that  God  loves  us ;  that  He  h 
forgiving  love  for  sinners — love  that  woo 
make  us  His  sons  and  daughters.  It  cann 
be  difficult  to  bolieve  this." 

Let  not  your  decision  be  too  hasty.  0 
practical  experience  of  the  powerful  ww 
ings  of  this  faith  will  be  our  safest  gu* 
"  Faith,  if  it  have  not  works,  1b  dead,  b« 
alone." 

"  Faith  in  God's  love  brings  this  blonii 
with  it :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  iniqfui 
is  forgiven,  and  whose  sin  is  covered."  W 
in  God's  love  brings  this  practice  wiA  i 
"  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved  w 
and,  loving  Him,  we  "keep  His  oommtB 
ments." 

Faith  thus  quiets  the  conscience,  wins  i 
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sanctifies  the  life.  Only  so  far  as  our 
as  had  these  results  has  it  been. "  Faith 
L" 

ijsay,  "We  believe  God  is  merciful," 
ey  do  not  believe  it.  Their  faith  is 
pfeit.  They  are  deluded  by  a  device 
n,  or  they  would  not,  as  they  do,  "  con- 
a  sin." 

is  merciful ;  but  Ho  is  not  indifferent 
He  is  not  able  to  regard  it  as  men 
regard  it,  as  a  trifle  easily  passed 
He  is  truly,  righteously  merciful.  He  is 
"  but  that  love  is  "  a  consuming  fire  " 
oiquity.     He  is 

"  The  sinner's  Frien  , 
But  sin's  eternal  Foe." 

holy  love,  His  compassionate  yearn- 
rer  prodigal  sinners,  in  Christ  Jesus, 
not  indeed  over-estimate.  It  is  love 
"  passeth  knowledge."  No  man  may 
►  it  He  who  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of 
ther,  who  was  Himself  the  "  unspeak- 
ft "  of  His  love,  could  only  say,  "  God 
1  the  world."  This  holy  love,  in  the 
of  His  Son,  "  God  commendeth  "  to 
9  sets  it  off  as  it  were  to  advantage — 
o  draw  our  attention  to  it.  It  is  not 
saying  that  "Jesus  Christ  came  into 
rid  to  save  sinners,"  the  "chief"  of 
;  but  it  is  a  "faithful  saying."  It  is 
ly  a  spectacle  at  which  we  are  per- 
to  look ;  but  we  are  bidden  again  and 
©  "  behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
away  the  sin  of  the  world."  God 
ren  confirmed  His  love  by  "  an  oath," 
e  might  have  "  strong  consolation." 
ly  task  He  assigns  to  sinners  is  the 
>f  Faith :  "  This  is  the  work  of  God, 
*  should  believe  on  His  Son."  But 
ist  not  forget  what  hinges  on  this 
Surely  faith  in  this  "  glorious  Gospel 
blessed  God  "  will  lead  to  great  and 
ending  results ! 

heee  results,  then,  let  us  determine 
ir  our  faith  is  genuine  and  Scrip- 

rho  believes  that  his  sins  were  carried 

>y  Jesus  the  Lamb  of  God,  so  that 

is  by  free  sovereign  grace  a  child  of 

ill  find  his  faith  exercising  a  mighty 


transforming  influence.  Justified,  his  prayer 
will  be,  "  Sanctify  me  wholly."  His  faith, 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will 
work  mightily  in  hitt.  It  will  regenerate 
his  nature.  Christ  crucified  for  him  will 
lead  to  the  crucifixion  of  sin  within  him. 
The  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  will  deepen  his  repentance 
for  the  past,  and  constrain  him  in  the  future 
to  "  perfect  holiness  "  in  the  reverential  and 
filial  fear  t>f  the  Lord.  Henceforth  he  will 
feel,  "I  am  not  my  own.  I  have  been 
bought  with  a  price :  I  am  forgiven  '  that 
great  debt.'  How  can  I  continue  in  sin? 
How  can  I  sin  against  love,  'love  divine, 
all  love  excelling '  ?  'I  live  by  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave 
Himself  for  me.'  How  can  I  sin  against 
such  a  Saviour?" 

The  influence  Faith  in  God  thus  exercises 
over  the  believer  may  be  readily  illustrated 
from  the  book  of  human  experience.  A 
wrong  is  committed  by  one  man  against 
another.  Time  passes.  The  wrong-doer  be- 
comes conscious  of  the  wrong  he  has  done, 
but  he  is  too  proud  to  acknowledge  it.  J£b 
length  he  is  prostrated  by  sickness :  raging 
fever  is  upon  him.  The  sinned  against  com- 
passionates his  condition.  He  seeks  l}im 
out — relieves  him ;  does  more,  watches  with 
tender  solicitude  by  his  side,  and  endangers 
his  own  life.  The  sick  man  recovers.  Ima- 
gine his  feelings.  What  faith  would  be  too 
strong  for  friendship  like  this  ?  Will  he  not 
exclaim,  "  How  could  I  have  wronged  him  ? 
What  can  I  now  do  to  prove  my  sorrow,  and 
manifest  my  gratitude  ?  "  Is  not  this  natural  ? 
And,  while  such  faith  existed,  could  the  of- 
fence be  repeated  ?  Nay,  the  worst  man  in 
the  world  could  not  under  such  circumstances 
return  evil  for  good.  Only  on  one  supposi- 
tion would  it  be  possible— namely,  the  under- 
mining  of  his  faith.  If  some  enemy  ma- 
liciously slandered  his  benefactor,  whispered 
doubts  of  his  sincerity  and  his  motives,  then, 
as  his  faith  went,  his  love  and  gratitude 
would  go ;  but  not  till  then. 

Let  the  parable,  the  earthly  story  we  have 
imagined,  convey  to  us  a  spiritual,  a  heavenly 
meaning.  Let  it  suggest  a  word  of  con- 
cluding application  to  the  reader  who  fears 
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he  has  not  faith  in  God,  and  to  the  reader 
who  trusts  he  has. 

I  first  address  myself  to  any  who  fear  they 
have  not  faith  in  God< 

You  are  in  the  position  of  the  man  who 
has  wronged  another,  even  God.  Sin  is  the 
transgression  of  His  law;  and  you  have 
transgressed.  Conscience  bears  witness  to 
your  guilt.  You  may  often  have  silenced 
her  testimony,  and  by  habitual  indifference 
to  God's  righteous  claims  you  may  almost 
have  lulled  the  witness  to  repose.  But  still 
her  testimony  is  recorded  in  the  court  of 
heaven ;  and  even  now  you  would  hear  her 
condemning  voice,  if  you  tried  to  look  up 
and  cry  to  God,  whose  laws,  all  "  holy,  just, 
and  good,"  have  ever  been  binding  upon 
you,  "  Abba,  Father.* y  You  could  not  do  it. 
Were  this  your  dying  hour,  you  could  not  do 
it.  Faith  is  impossible  to  the  natural  man. 
Sin  has  created  a  chasm  between  you  and 
God :  no  human  effort  can  bring  you  near. 
That  chasm  must  be  bridged,  or  in  the  day 
of  judgment  it  will  prove  an  impassable 
gulf.  Behold,  then,  your  great  necessity, 
find  hearken  to  the  voice  of  grace  and  mercy 
proclaiming  the  Gospel  remedy.  Over  the 
chasm  the  Son  of  God  has  passed.  There  is 
now  a  way  of  access  for  the  sinner  to  the 
holy,  sin-hating  God.  It  is  a  blood-stained 
way ;  for  "  without  shedding  of  blood  "  there 
could  have  been  no  "  remission  of  sin ;"  but 
it  is  a  safe  way.  God's  love  has  entirely 
bridged  the  otherwise  impassable  gulf.  Have 
Faith  in  that  love.  Ask  in  humble  persever- 
ing prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  promised 
Guide  into  all  truth,  to  help  you  to  under- 
stand this  truth ;  to  "  comprehend,  with  all 
saints,  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and 
depth,  and  height;  and  to  know  the  love 
of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye 
might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God  " 
(Eph.  iii.  18,  19).  Ask  with  undoubting 
confidence.  God  is  "  able  to  do  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think, 
according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us  " 
(Eph.  iii.  20).     "  Jesus  saith,  Have.faith  in 

God Verily,  what  things  soever  ye 

desire  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive 
them ;  and  ye  shall  have  them  "  (Mark  xi. 
24). 


As  you  grasp,  in  the  exercise  of  faith, 
"  the  mystery  of  godliness  " — the  love  of  God 
in  the  atonement  of  the  great  Sin-bearer— to 
will  your  "  mountain  "  of  sin  be  removed, 
and  be  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  so 
will  your  repentance  and  sorrow  for  sin  be- 
come "  godly  sorrow  ;"  so  will  love  to  God 
constrain  you  to  a  holy  walk ;  so  will  joy 
and  peace  be  your  happy  portion.  Only 
"have  Faith  in  God." 

And  now  a  word  to  the  reader  who  humbly 
trusts  he  has  "  Faith  in  God." 

To  you  I  would  say,  Abide  in  this  faith, 
and  pray  for  its  increase.  Abide  in  the  lote 
of  God.  Abide  in  Christ,  the  beloved  One, 
in  whom  you  are  accepted.  And  be  not 
ignorant  of  Satan's  devices.  Allow  anything 
but  a  doubt  of  God's  love  to  you.  "  Stand 
in  the  true  grace  of  God."  If  you  depart 
from  that  grace,  you  are  making  shipwreck 
of  faith ;  and  a  clear  conscience,  a  quiet 
mind,  and  a  holy  life  will  be  impossible. 
Did  your  faith  never  waver,  your  step  would 
never  falter — your  love  would  never  vary— 
your  joy  would  never  be  diminished — your 
hope  would  never  be  clouded.  "  Whosoever 
abideth  in  Christ  sinneth  not.  .  .  He  cannot 
sin,  because  He  is  born  of  God"  (1  John  iii 
6 — 9).  Observe  this  test  of  genuine  faith  in 
God.  It  is  not  said,  the  believer  will  not 
sin  against  God.  '  *  In  many  things  we  offend 
all."  But  it  is  said  he  cannot  sin  whilst  faith 
is  in  active  exercise.  Learn  this  lesson  well) 
and  be  ever  on  your  guard  against  S&Un'i 
efforts  to  undermine  your  faith.  Wheretor 
he  cannot  prevent  faith  altogether,  this  ii 
his  constant  aim.  He  knows  the  sanctifying 
influenco  of  faith,  if  we  do  not.  Alas !  how 
sadly  do  lukewarm  and  careless,  anxioui 
and  troubled  Christians,  bear  testimony  to 
the  succoss  of  this  device  of  the  great  ad- 
versary ! 

Be  not  "  ignorant  of  his  devices ;"  "  Desist 
the  devil."  You  may  "  quench  all  his  fiery 
darts"  with  "the  shield  of  faith."  IJv* 
are  not  at  peace  with  sin,  God  is  at  jMcevtil 
you.  Let  no  unpardoned  sin  separate  you 
from  Him.  With  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit* 
which  is  the  Word  of  God,"  in  your  hand, 
you  may  boldly  say,  "If  any  man"— anj 
Christian  man,  any  child  of  God — "  sin,  W 
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date  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous ;  and  He  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  out  sins  "  (1  John  ii.  2,  3). 
torn  with  filial  confidence  to  your  Heavenly 
Father,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  renew 
pour  Faith. 
"Jesus  answering,  saith  unto  them,  Have 


Faith  in  God.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
That  whosoever  shall  say  unto  this  mountain, 
Be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the 
sea,  and  shall  not  doubt  in  his  heart,  but 
shall  believe  that  those  things  which  he  saith 
shall  come  to  pass,  he  shall  have  whatsoever 
he  saith." 


ITATTJEAL    SYSTEM    OF   FAMILY   DISCIPLINE. 


br  every  family  where  there  are  young  children 
.here  almost  daily  occur  cases  of  what  mothers 
ind  servants  call  "  making  a  litter."  A  child 
us  had  out  its  box  of  toys,  and  leaves  them 
Mattered  about  the  floor.  Or  a  handful  of 
lowers,  brought  in  from  a  morning  walk,  is 
jreaently  seen  dispersed  over  tables  and  chairs. 
)r  a  little  girl  making  doll's  clothes,  disfigures 
he  room  with  shreds.  In  most  cases  the  trouble 
if  rectifying  the  disorder  falls  anywhere  but  in 
be  right  place :  if  in  the  nursery,  the  nurse 
lerself,  with  many  grumblings  about  "tiresome 
ittle  things,"  &c.,  undertakes  the  task ;  if  below 
tain,  the  task  usually  devolves  either  on  one 
I  the  elder  children,  or  on  the  housemaid — the 
ranagressor  being  visited  with  nothing  more 
ban  a  scolding. 

In  this  very  simple  case,  however,  there  are 
oany  parents  wise  enough  to  follow  out,  more 
<t  less  consistently,  the  normal  course — that  of 
Baking  the  child  itself  collect  the  toys  or  shreds. 
fa  labour  of  putting  things  in  order  is  the 
me  consequence  of  having  put  them  in  disorder, 
frery  trader  in  his  office,  every  wife  in  her 
oasehold,  has  daily  experience  of  this  fact, 
uid  if  education  be  a  preparation  for  the 
oainess  of  life,  then  every  child  should  also, 
rom  the  beginning,  have  daily  experience  of 
bis  fact.  If  the  natural  penalty  be  met  by  any 
efractory  behaviour,  then  the  proper  course  ia 
)  let  the  child  feel  the  ulterior  reaction  conse- 
Qent  on  its  disobedience.  Having  refused  or 
eglected  to  pick  up  and  put  away  the  things 

bas  scattered  about,  and  having  thereby 
atailed  the  trouble  of  doing  this  on  some  one 
lae,  the  child  should  on  subsequent  occasions 
e  denied  the  means  of  giving  this  trouble. 
Hien  next  it  petitions  for  its  toy -box,  the  reply 
f  its  mamma  should  be,  "  The  last  time  you 
ad  jour  toys  you  left  them  lying  on  the  floor, 
id  Jane  had  to  pick  them  up.  Jane  is  too 
wy  to  pick  up  every  day  the  things  which  you 


leave  about;  and  I  cannot  do  it  myself.  So 
that,  as  you  will  not  put  away  your  toys  when 
you  have  done  with  them,  I  cannot  let  you  have 
them."  This  is  obviously  a  natural  consequence, 
neither  increased  nor  lessened ;  and  must  be  so 
recognized  by  the  child.  The  penalty  comes, 
too,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  most  keenly 
felt. 

Take  another  case.  Not  long  since  we  had 
frequently  to  listen  to  the  reprimands  visited 
on  a  little  girl,  who  was  scarcely  ever  ready  in 
time  for  the  daily  walk.  Of  eager  disposition, 
and  apt  to  become  thoroughly  absorbed  in  the 
occupation  of  the  moment,  Constance  never 
thought  of  putting  on  her  things  until  the  rest 
were  ready.  The  governess  and  the  other  chil- 
dren had  almost  invariably  to  wait ;  and  from 
the  mamma  there  almost  invariably  came  the 
same  Bcolding.  Utterly  as  this  system  failed, 
it  never  occurred  to  the  mamma  to  let  Constance 
experience  the  natural  penalty.  Nor,  indeed, 
would  she  try  it  when  it  was  suggested  to  her. 
In  the  world,  the  penalty  of  being  behind  time 
is  the  loss  of  some  advantage  that  would  else 
have  been  gained :  the  train  is  gone ;  or  the 
steamboat  is  just  leaving  its  moorings ;  or  the 
best  things  in  the  market  are  sold  ;  or  all  the 
good  seats  in  the  lecture-room  are  filled.  And 
every  one,  in  cases  perpetually  occurring,  may 
see  that  it  is  the  prospective  deprivations  en- 
tailed by  being  too  late  which  prevent  people 
from  being  too  late.  Is  not  the  inference 
obvious  ?  Should  not  these  prospective  depri- 
vations control  the  child's  conduct  also?  If 
Constance  is  not  ready  at  the  appointed  time, 
the  natural  result  is  that  of  being  left  behind, 
and  losing  her  walk.  And  no  one  can,  we  think, 
doubt  that  after  having  once  or  twice  remained 
at  home  while  the  rest  were  enjoying  them- 
selves in  the  fields,  and  after  having  felt  that 
this  loss  of  a  much-prized  gratification  was 
solely  due  to  want  of  promptitude,  some  amend- 
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xnent  would  take  place.  At  any  rate,  the  mea- 
sure would  be  more  effectiyetiian  that  perpetual 
scolding  which  ends  only  in  producing  callous- 
ness. 

Again,  when  children,  with  more  than  usual 
carelessness,  break  or  lose  the  things  given  to 
them,  the  natural  penalty — the  penalty  which 
makes  grown-up  persons  more  careful — is  the 
consequent  inconvenience.  The  want  of  the 
lost  or  damaged  article,  and  the  cost  of  supply- 
ing its  place,  are  the  experiences  by  which  men 
and  women  are  disciplined  in  these  matters; 
and  the  experience  of  children  should  be  as 
much  as  possible  assimilated  to  theirs.  We  do 
not  refer  to  that  early  period  at  which  toys  are 
pulled  to  pieces  in  the  process  of  learning  their 
physical  properties,  and  at  which  the  results  of 
careleBsne88cannot  be  understood;  but  to  a  later 
period,  when  the  meaning  and  advantages  of 
property  are  perceived.  When  a  boy  old  enough 
to  possess  a  penknife,  uses  it  so  roughly  as  to 


snap  the  blade,  or  leaves  it  in  the  grass  t 
hedgeside,  where  he  was  cutting  a  t 
thoughtless  parent,  or  some  indulgent  r 
will  commonly  forthwith  buy  hjm  anotb 
seeing  that,  by  doing  this,  a  valuable  k 
lost.  In  such  a  case,  a  father  may  p 
explain  that  penknives  cost  money,  and 
get  money  requires  labour;  that  he 
afford  to  purchase  new  penknives  for  o 
loses  or  breaks  them ;  and  that  until 
evidence  of  greater  carefulness,  he  must 
to  make  good  the  loss.  A  parallel  dx 
may  be  used  as  a  means  of  checking  € 
gance. 

These  few  familiar  instances,  here 
because  of  the  simplicity  with  which  th 
trate  our  point,  will  make  clear  to  every 
distinction  between  thoeenaturalpenaU* 
we  contend  are  the  truly  efficient  on 
those  artificial  penalties  which  paren 
monly  substitute  for  them. 


HEART  CHEER  FOB  HOME  SORROW. 


TRUE  HAPPIKESS. 

The  happiness  of  man  consists  not  in  an 
exemption  from  trials,  but  in  haying  his 
will  swallowed  up  in  the  will  of  God.  For 
this  we  are  taught  to  pray,  "  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Just  in 
proportion  as  we  approximate  to  the  unre- 
served obedience  of  the  heavenly  host,  we 
shall  be  happy.  Our  trials  are  sent  for 
this  very  purpose,  to  mould  our  will  into  the 
Divine  will,  and  consequently  to  make  us 
holy  and  happy.  Anon. 

USES  OF  ADVERSITY. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity!  In 
God's  hand  indeed  they  are.  When  He 
puts  His  children  into  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion, it  is  that  He  may  thoroughly  purge 
away  all  their  dross.  An  eminent  writer  has 
spoken  with  great  beauty  of  the  resources 
which  God  has  placed  within  us  for  bring- 
ing good  out  of  evil,  or  at  least  for  greatly 
alleviating  our  trials  in  the  cases  of  sickness 
and  misfortune.  "  The  cutting  and  irri- 
tating grain  of  sand,"  he  says,  "which  by 


accident  or  incaution  has  got  witl 
shell,  incites  the  living  inmate  to  secre 
its  own  resources  the  means  of  coat 
intrusive  substance.  And  ia  it  not, 
it  not  be  even  so  with  the  irregularit 
unevenness  of  health  and  fortune 
own  case?  "We,  too,  may  turn  c 
into  pearls."  But  how  much  mor 
derful  are  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of 
making  the  spiritual  temptations  a 
tresses  of  His  people  their  necessar 
pline  for  their  highest  good — the  me 
the  greatest  perfection  and  stability  < 
characters.  Chu 

THE  LESSON  OF  THE  SPARROWS 
"  Fear  not  therefore :  ye  are  of  more  value  t] 
sparrows." — Lukb  xii.  7. 

The  sparrow  on  the  house-top. 

Or  chirping  at  the  eaves, 
Speaks  holy  words  of  comfort 

To  him  whose  soul  believes ; 
Speaks  holy  words  of  comfort, 

Although  the  heedless  ear 
Sounds  only  light  and  trifling 

Can      its  chirrup  hear. 
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"Fear not," — this  is  the  burden 

Par  ever  of  its  song, 
"Fear not," — though  God  seem  slow 
to  right, 
And  man  seem  swift  to  wrong ; 
"Fear  not,"— the  mighty  Father 

Whose  hand  is  over  all, 
Counts  every  hair  upon  your  heads, 
Sees  every  sparrow  fall. 

Nothing  to  Him  is  little, 

Who  is  Himself  so  great, 
His  hand  is  large  for  every  need, 

His  heart  for  every  state ; 
"Fear  not,"  but  only  trust  Him, 

'Tis  thus  the  Sparrow  sings, 
And  nestles  where  we  all  should  hide. 
Beneath  th'  Almighty  wings. 

Five  of  us  for  two  farthings 

Are  sold  in  every  mart, 
And  yet  not  one  forgotten 

Before  the  Father's  heart ; 
But  ye  are  bought  with  procious  blood, 

Than  gold  more  costly  far, 
Then  "  Foar  not,"  ye  more  value 

Than  many  sparrows  are. 

Ye  blessed  little  preachers ! 

My  grateful  heart  receives 
Your  lessons  from  the  house-tops, 

Your  precepts  from  the  eaves ; 
And,  resting  in  their  shadow, 

I  thankfully  rejoice 
In  every  sound  of  life  around 

To  hear  my  Father's  voice. 

And  when  my  soul  is  drooping, 

And  when  my  heart  is  low, 
And  when  I  am  untrustful, 

And  know  not  where  to  go : 
I'll  ask  no  better  teachers 

Than  ye  must  ever  prove, 
To  him  whose  heart  is  wakeful, 

To  hear  the  voice  of  love. 

John  8.  B.  Mowtsell,  LL.D. 


THE   80RROW  OF  CHRI8T. 

Christ  was  "  a  Man  of  sorrows"  To  those 
natures  that  have  in  them  an  element  of 
sadness,  there  is  something  in  the  idea  of 
a  sorrowful  Saviour  that  is  attractive.  I 
scarcely  know  anything  that  throws  such  a 
soft  sacrednoss  about  the  person  of  our  Lord, 
as  the  fact  that  sorrow  found  an  abiding 
home  in  His  Spirit.  That  the  Sinless  One 
should  be  sorrowful  is  really  surprising.  The 
mind  is  startled  by  it.  Afterwards  it  is 
stilled.  A  kind  of  sad  composure  comes 
over  the  soul  while  thinking  of  the  fact  of 
sorrow  in  the  Son  of  God.  Ideally  we 
might  think  of  Christ  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  connect  with  His  being  a  thousand 
glories,  yet  the  beauty  of  sorrow  with  its 
pain  we  should  imagine  to  be  no  trait  of 
His. 

Certainly,  the  moro  He  is  studied,  He 
appears  as  the  rodemptivo  Man ;  having  a 
life  that  was  sacrificial ;  being  the  sorrowful 
Sufferer  of  humanity.  He  lived  and  wept, 
•not  for  Himself,  but  for  man.  Though 
holy,  His  sorrow  was  deeper  and  more 
pungent  than  that  which  agitated  the  breast 
of  any  sinner.  He  was  "  baptized  in  the 
cloud,  and  in  the  sea."  His  pilgrimage  was 
but  one  via  dolorosa.  To  say  that  Christ 
had  a  sympathetic  nature,  will  not  explain 
the  totality  of  His  grief.  There  was  a  sorrow 
that  lay  deoper  than  that  caused  by  natural 
sympathy.  Christ  was  supernatural,  and 
His  sorrow  was  redemptive.  Although  the 
Divine  nature  of  the  Redeemer  could  not 
sorrow,  yet  the  human  nature  was  able  to 
sustain  a  mightior  load  of  grief,  by  reason  of 
its  connexion  with  the  Divine.  Rightly  un- 
derstood, the  sorrow  of  Christ  was  super- 
human, though  not  Divine.  It  was  super- 
human in  the  sense  that  no  human  being 
could  have  endured  it.  Salvation  has  its 
life  in  sorrow,  and  Christianity  is  the  religion 
of  sorrow. 

Voices  of  the  Soul. 
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LIVES  THAT  SPEAK. 

III.— HANNAH    MORE. 


Bomt  Febbuart,  1745. 


yfl  ft  ANNAH  MOEE  wasthefourth 

I  of  five  children,  all  daughters, 
D  of  Mr.  Jacob  More,  "a  man 
R  of  piety  and  learning,"  as  she 
t^  herself  described  him.  He 
^syM  had  been  brought  np  as  the 
future  owner  of  a  good  estate  in  Suffolk  :  the 
property,  however,  was  contested  at  law ;  and 
the  decision  being  against  him,  Mr.  More  found 
himself  in  a  peculiarly  painful  position,  deprived 
of  the  resources  he  had  been  taught  to  expect, 
and  unprovided  with  any  trade  or  profession. 
He  obtained  a  supervisorship  of  excise  at 
Bristol ;  but  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed 
to  the  humble  though  more  congenial  office  of 
master  of  a  small  free-school  at  Fishponds, 
near  Stapleton,  in  Gloucestershire,  about  four 
miles  from  Bristol.  The  endowment  amounted 
only  to  £15  a  year;  but  the  school  house  con- 
tained a  comfortable  residence  for  the  master, 
and  he  derived  some  further  emolument  from 
the  small  fee  paid  by  each  pupiL  The  decent 
maintenance  of  a  family  of  seven  persons 
upon  means  so  limited  must  have  involved  the 
strictest  economy  and  frugality ;  and  when  one 
of  the  daughters,  in  conversation  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  narrating  the  early  history  of  her 
Bisters  and  herself,  told  him  "how  we  were 
born  with  more  desires  than  guineas,  and  how, 
as  years  increased,  our  appetites  increased  also, 
the  cupboard  at  home  being  too  small  to  gratify 
them ;  and  how  with  a  bottle  of  water,  a  bed, 
and  a  blanket,  we  set  out  to  seek  our  for- 
tune," she  no  doubt  spoke  almost  the  literal 
truth. 

Fishponds  has  changed  its  character  since 
the  time  of  Mr.  Jacob  More.  The  quaint  little 
school-house,  with  the  smooth  green  before  it, 
and  a  very  few  substantial  houses  scattered 
around,  constituted  the  "  hamlet "  of  which  we 
read  in  the  biographies  of  Hannah  More.  The 
surrounding  district  was  common  land;  but 
upon  this,  within  the  present  century,  long 


rows  and  even  streets  of  cottages  hav 
up,  entirely  altering  the  aspect  of  th 
bourhood,  and  affording  shelter  to  soi 
sands  of  inhabitants,  of  so  poor  and  ig 
class,  that  were  their  celebrated  prede 
return  to  life,  she  would  find  more  i 
ficient  occupation  for  even  her  extra 
powers  of  body  and  mind  in  the  impi 
of  their  moral  and  physical  condition. 

The  school-house  however  remains,  1 
pearance,in  the  same  condition  as  when 
More  was  born  there  in  February,  17 
early  displayed  remarkable  intellectua 
and  no  less  ambition  that  they  should  be 
employed.  It  was  one  of  her  childia 
ments  to  ride  upon  a  chair,  announc 
she  was  "  going  to  London  to  see  bo 
and  bishops,"  a  declaration  which  i 
regarded  almost  as  prophetic,  so  exact 
realized  in  after-life. 

Her  parents  devoted  much  time  am 
the  education  of  their  children,  who,  i 
young  girls,  by  their  natural  gifts  an< 
ments  attracted  the  attention  of  man 
guished  literary  persons  in  the  neighb 
By  the  aid  and  advice  of  these  fric 
elder  sisters  opened  at  Bristol  a  sc 
girls  of  the  upper  classes.  Here,  whe 
years  old,  Hannah  More  became  a  put. 
few  years  later  was  associated  with  he 
in  the  management.  The  school  aime 
viding  instruction  very  superior  in 
and  quality  to  that  which  had  hithe 
thought  sufficient  for  young  ladies. 
rapidly  in  public  estimation,  it  soon 
the  most  celebrated  of  its  class  in  tl 
dom,  and  the  higher  tone  it  helped 
to  female  education  was  the  comme 
of  the  reform  in  this  important  dej 
which  Hannah  More  laboured  unren 
to  achieve. 

An  interesting  proof  of  this  school's 
operation  has  recently  come  to  ligh 
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'forwards  the  wife  of  Zachary  Macaulay, 
her  of  the  historian,  was  educated  here, 
lannah  More's  care  and  influence  may 
ly  attributed  the  admirable  qualities 
nabled  Mrs.  Macaulay  to  conduct  with 
1  success — as  we  are  told  she  did — the 
lucation  of  her  illustrious  son.  Both 
and  her  husband  were  accustomed  to 
her  former  schoolmistress  upon  the 
to  be  pursued  in  the  instruction  and 

•  of  their  child;  and  the  affectionate 
which  Hannah  More  felt  in  the  son  of 
write  pupil,  and  the  insight  into  cha- 
ff hich  led  her  to  predict  for  him  a 
.  career,  are  revealed  in  two  letters, 
d  after  Macaulay 'a  death,  addressed 
x>  his  father.  Macaulay  returned  her 
i ;  and  took  an  opportunity  in  the 
f  Commons  (in  his  speech  upon  copy- 
a  February  5th,  1841)  to  express  his 
tion  of  her  moral  and  intellectual  ex- 
yet  a  child,  Hannah  acquired  the 

rench,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages, 
the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction, 
versation  must  have  been  already  sin- 
fascinatiug,  for  it  is  related  that  her 
d,  an  eminent  scholar,  on  one  occasion 
absorbed  by  it,  that  he  lost  all  recol- 
f  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  had  left 
rtment,  when,   suddenly   recollecting 

he  exclaimed,  "  Why,  I  forgot  to  ask 
how  she  is ! " 

in  her  seventeenth  year  she  composed 

published  literary  production,  "  The 
fter  Happiness,"  which  passed  quickly 
three  editions.  It  is  dramatic  in  form, 
written  for  her  pupils,  her  desire  being 
ant  with  moral  and  refined  compo- 
se plays,  often  of  a  very  opposite 
r,  which  it  was  then  the  fashion  for 
rls  to  perform.    One  of  the  first  uses 

the  sisters  applied  their  earnings  was 
amply  providing  for  the  comfortable 
wee  of  their  father.  Their  mother 
believe,  at  that  time  dead. 

•  twenty-second  year,  Hannah,  with 
*r  sisters,  visited  London,  and  through 
adship  withGarrick  became  acquainted 

most  distinguished  personages  of  the 
nong  these  was  Dr.  Johnson,  who  in 
tion  with  one  of  them  exclaimed  en- 
cally,  "  I  love  you  both ;  I  love  you 

I  never  was  at  Bristol.  I  will  come 
)se  to  see  you.  What !  five  women  live 
together !    I  have  spent  a  happy  even- 


ing— I  am  glad  I  came.  God  for  ever  bless 
you !    You  live  to  shame  duchesses." 

Hannah's  pen  had  been  constantly  employed 
since  her  first  composition,  chiefly  upon  poems, 
for  which  she  was  beginning  to  receive  liberal 
prices  from  the  booksellers. 

In  1782  she  published  her  "  Sacred  Dramas," 
founded  upon  Scripture  narratives,  and  written 
principally  for  young  persons.  Contributions 
from  her  pen,  each  aiming  to  promote  social 
improvement,  continued  from  time  to  time  to 
increase  her  popularity,  and  she  appears  now 
to  have  felt  that  the  talent  thus  entrusted  to 
her  demanded  the  entire  dedication  of  her 
powers  to  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of 
her  fellow-creatures.  In  1785  she  withdrew 
from .  the  brilliant  society  of  which  she  had 
been  the  favourite  and  the  ornament,  and  took 
up  her  abode  at  Cowslip  Green,  near  Wrington, 
in  Somersetshire,  a  place  so  secluded  at  that 
time  that  no  post  visited  it  even  from  Bristol. 
Wrington  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  Locke.  The  house  and  even  chamber  in 
which  he  was  born,  on  the  29th  of  August, 
1632,  are  still  shown.  Here  she  resolved  upon 
no  less  an  enterprize  than  a  national  reforma- 
tion— the  rich  she  would  reach  with  her  pen, 
while  the  poor  she  would  act  upon  as  far  as 
should  be  possible  by  direct  personal  commu- 
nication. In  1788  she  published  her  "  Thoughts 
on  the  Importance  of  the  Manners  of  the 
Great  to  General  Society,"  in  which  (para- 
phrasing a  passage  in  Cicero)  she  remarks: 
"  Reformation  must  begin  with  the  great,  or  it 
will  never  be  effectual.  Their  example  is  the 
fountain  whence  the  vulgar  draw  their  habits, 
actions,  and  characters.  To  expect  to  reform 
the  poor  while  the  opulent  are  corrupt,  is  to 
throw  odours  into  the  stream  while  the  springs 
arc  poisoned."  Of  this  work  seven  large  editions 
were  sold  in  a  few  months,  one  going  off  in  four 
hours.  It  had  a  practical  effect  upon  the  women 
of  the  upper  classes,  Queen  Charlotte  being 
the  first  to  yield  to  its  influence.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  "  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Fashionable  World,"  the  two  essays  forming  a 
complete  work. 

A  closer  intimacy  at  this  period  with  Mr. 
Wilberforce  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  the 
pen  of  Mrs.  More  (as  she  now  called  herself), 
in  his  great  enterprise — the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade.  In  return,  she  owed  to  him  the 
direction  of  her  efforts  to  the  improvement  of 
the  then  wild  district  around  Cheddar — the 
commencement  of  an  educational  reform  with 
which  her  name  will  always  be  associated. 
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During  a  visit  at  Cowslip  Green  from  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  an  expedition  was  made  to  the 
celebrated  Cheddar  Cliffs.  His  hostess  (who 
has  related  the  incident  in  her  journal),  upon 
his  return  eagerly  inquired  how  he  liked  them. 
"He  replied,  'They  were  very  fine,  but  the 
poverty  and  distress  of  the  people  was  dreadful/ 
This  was  all  that  passed.  He  retired  to  his 
apartment,  and  dismissed  even  his  reader." 
Returning  at  supper  time,  the  "  servant  at  his 
desire  was  dismissed,  and  immediately  he  began 
— 'Miss Hannah  More,  something  must  be  done 
for  Cheddar!'  He  then  proceeded  to  a  par- 
ticular account  of  his  day,  and  of  the  inquiries 
he  had  made  respecting  the  poor.  There  was 
no  resident  minister,  no  manufactory ;  nor  did 
there  appear  any  dawn  of  comfort,  either  tem- 
poral or  spiritual.  The  method  or  possibility 
of  assisting  them  was  discussed  till  a  late  hour. 
It  was  at  length  decided  in  a  few  words  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce  exclaiming, '  If  you  will  be  at 
the  trouble,  I  will  be  at  the  expense!'  Some- 
thing commonly  called  an  impulse  crossed  my 
heart  that  told  me  it  was  God's  work,  and  it 
would  succeed.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his 
sister  left  us  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  We 
turned  many  schemes  in  our  heads  every  pos- 
sible way  ;  at  length  those  measures  were 
adopted  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
different  schools."  The  "we"  here  used  in- 
cludes Mrs.  More's  sisters.  They  had  retired 
from  their  school  upon  a  competency,  and  cor- 
dially aided  Hannah  in  her  labours. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Sunday-schools,  and 
week-day  industrial  schools,  already  established 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  by  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer, suggested  to  Mrs.  More  her  course  of  pro- 
cedure. "  The  first  thing  to  be  done,"  however, 
"  was  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the  petty  land- 
holders; and  this  our  heroine,  as  she  may  be 
most  strictly  called,  now  set  out  to  do  in  person, 
although  weak  and  delicate  in  health,  and  the 
autumn  far  advanced."  The  first  to  whom  she 
applied  "  resisted  her  to  the  utmost.  He  would 
never  encourage  religion  among  the  poor ;  it 
spoiled  them,  and  made  them  idle  and  discon- 
tented. Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  this 
rebuff,  Mrs.  More  returned  to  Cheddar,  sleep- 
ing at  a  little  inn  on  the  road.  .  .  .  She  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  others  less  influential,  but  not 
unimportant  to  her  success.  While  arguing 
with  one  of  these,  a  friend  .  .  .  suggested  to 
her  adversary  that  the  children  could  not  rob 
orchards  and  attend  Sunday-schools  at  the 
same  time,"  an  argument  which  was  found  to 
be  unanswerable,  and  was  thenceforth  con- 


stantly employed,'?  The  parents  had  ye 
won  over.  "  Some  would  not  send  the 
dren  unless  they  were  paid,  a  conditio! 
Mrs.  More  refused  at  once;  others  were 
hensive  that  attendance  at,  the  school 
afford  her  a  legal  control  over  the  chile 
which  she  would  take  advantage  to  etepc 
for  slaves."  The  opposition  of  the  pare 
in  time  also  overcome. 

Mrs.  More  now  took  up  her  quarte 
little  inn  in  Cheddar,  while  arrangemen 
making  for  opening  her  campaign.  A 
was  immediately  hired  for  a:  school 
and,  that  she  might  cut  off  all  temptai 
retreat,  she  engaged  it  for  seven  years, 
a  high  rent.  A  religious  and  resj 
woman  was  found  to  undertake  the  £ 
duties. 

On  the  opening  of  the  school  in 
nearly  two  hundred  children  and  you: 
sons  attended,  some  of  the  latter  distin; 
for  profligacy,  and  not  unknown  to  the  c 
jurisdiction  of  their  country.  Before 
piration  of  the  year,  great  numbers  < 
could  repeat  the  Catechism,  read  tl 
Testament,  and  answer  plain  questions 

great  truths  of  the  Gospel 

short  interval,  a  master  and  mistrei 
procured  to  instruct  the  children  in  tl 
With  instruction,  industry  was  also  coi 
Useful  work,  especially  sewing,  knitti 
spinning,  was  taught,  and  the  profits  j 
the  children.  To  procure  informati 
material  for  the  last  of  these  emplo; 
Mrs.  More  actually  visited  most  of  th 
cipal  towns  of  Somersetshire.  The 
began  to  sec  that  there  was  somethic 
all  in  Christian  education,  and  prejud 
opposition  gave  way.  They  now  cam 
selves  for  instruction  in  spinning,  ai 
took  interest  and  pleasure  in  attendi 
devotional  exercises  also.  The  mistn 
her  daughter  were  supplied  with  me 
and  occasional  sums  of  money,  for  dista 
among  the  sick  and  needy ;  and  they  1 
structed  by  Mrs.  More  to  make  their  ch 
visits  spiritually  beneficial,  by  teach: 
ignorant  and  awakening  the  thought! 
bringing  them  to  the  school  and  to  the 
So  faithfully  was  this  duty  discharged, 
few  years  afterwards,  almost  the  whofc 
attended  to  the  grave  the  remain* 
schoolmistress,  in  whom  all  felt  that  t 
lost  their  best  of  friends :  the  first  1 
aroused  them  to  provide  for  that  w 
which  she  had  entered,  and  the  first  * 
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be  nature  of  the  provision  comprehen- 
their  minds.  For  though  in  strictness 
h  More  was  the  prime  instrument  of 
ppy  work,  her  representative,  resident 
ligent,  would  naturally  engross  the 
ent  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor, 

Cheddar  Mrs.  More  extended  her 
to  the  neighbouring  parishes,  in  nine 
i  her  system  of  schools  was  before  long 
bed.  Moreover,  she  did  not  confine 
ntion  to  the  labouring  class,  but  find- 
b  the  yeomanry  were  no  less  ignorant 
►raved,  she  encouraged  them  also  to 
ar  children  (with  whom  some  payment 
le)  to  her  schools.  The  small  farmers 
f  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege — 
:al  instruction  being  imparted  suited 
ligher  position  in  life  of  these  pupils, 
ctice  thus  originated,  and  which  closely 
es  the  system  established  with  much 
at  King's  Sombourne  by  the  Dean 
zford,  has  now  become  common  in 
mdip  districts,  where  almost  every 
.  school  derives  a  part  of  its  support 
e  contributions  of  the  farmers,  who 
by  virtue  of  their  subscriptions  the 
e  of  presenting  their  own  children, 
obtaining  for  them  a  superior  kind  of 
>n. 

hysical  exertions  of  our  heroine  at  this 
laim  our  admiration.  When  her  deli- 
me  and  precarious  health  are  taken 
ount,  her  personal  labours  at  this  time 
vet  incredible.  While  resident  at  Cow- 
een,  or  afterwards  at  Barley  Wood, 
to  the  greatest  part  of  every  year,  she 
in  participation  with  her  sisters,  three 
i  every  Sunday,  performing  a  circuit 
ten  to  thirty  miles,  usually  being  out 
birteen  hours,  and  frequently  passing 
bt  in  some  of  the  villages.  This  was 
ed,  with  intermissions  occasioned  by 
i,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
ichools  being  in  active  operation,  she 
bed,  in  connection  with  them,  benefit 
i  for  the  mothers  of  her  pupils ;  and  to 
ihem  efficient  in  promoting  good  moral 
as  well  as  provident  habits,  she  insti- 
1  anniversary  festival,  at  which,  after 
ig  service  at  their  respective  parish 
i,  their  members  repaired  to  the  prettily 
d  schoolroom.  Here  they  took  tea, 
*rred  by  Mrs.  More  and  her  sisters, 
re  generally  accompanied  by  a  large 
of  guests,  many  of  them  persons  of 
d  distinction.     The  accounts  of  the 


society  were  then  examined,  and  the  journal 
was  read  aloud  in  which  was  recorded  every 
particular  connected  with  it  and  its  members ; 
and  thus  it  became  a  matter  of  anxious  care 
with  the  latter  so  to  conduct  themselves  during 
the  year  as  to  stand  well  on  this  public  occasion. 

The  school-children  had  also  their  annual 
fete,  when  for  want  of  a  room  large  enough  to 
contain  them,  they  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Mendip 
hills,  a  spot  which  affords  a  grand  panoramic 
view  of  some  of  the  most  fertile  and  picturesque 
scenery  in  the  south  of  England. 

Mrs.  More  continued  to  extend  her  efforts 
from  parish  to  parish,  but  even  these  labours 
did  not  reach  the  limit  of  her  exertions.  She 
was  meanwhile  vigorously  using  her  pen.  The 
French  revolution  had  convulsed  Europe  to  its 
centre.  In  its  early  days,  Hannah  More, 
with  Burke,  Bomilly,  and  other  liberal  minds, 
had  augured  from  it  happy  results.  But 
liberty,  which  had  been  its  watchword,  soon 
degenerated  into  license,  and  the  lovers  of 
Freedom  stood  aghast  at  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted in  her  name. 

The  worst  doctrines  then  rampant  in  France 
were  being  disseminated  by  wily  and  active 
emissaries  among  the  uneducated  classes  in 
England.  Mrs.  More  was  besought  to  exert 
her  powers  to  counteract  their  evil  effects,  and 
at  the  urgent  request  of  her  friend,  Dr.  Por- 
teous,  Bishop  of  London,  she  wrote  "  Village 
Politics ;  by  Will  Chip,  a  Country  Carpenter," 
a  dialogue,  "in  which  by  plain  and  irresistible 
arguments,  expressed  in  language  pure  but 
universally  intelligible,"  says  the  Rev.  Henry 
Thompson,  "  she  exposes  the  folly  and  atrocity 
of  the  revolutionary  doctrines."  This  was 
followed  by  "Remarks"  upon  an  atheistic 
speech,  delivered  1792,  in  the  French  National 
Assembly,  by  Jacob  Dupont.  The  "  Remarks  " 
were  prefaced  by  an  "  Address  to  the  Ladies 
of  Great  Britain,  in  behalf  of  the  French 
Emigrant  Clergy,"  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  beautiful  passage:  "  Christian  charity 
is  of  no  party.  We  plead  not  for  their  faith, 
but  for  their  wants.  And  let  the  more  scrupu- 
lous who  look  for  desert  as  well  as  distress  in 
the  objects  of  their  bounty,  bear  in  mind  that 
if  these  men  could  have  sacrificed  their  con- 
science to  their  convenience,  they  had  not  now 
been  in  this  country.  Let  us  show  them  the 
purity  of  our  religion  by  the  beneficence  of  our 
actions."  The  work  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  exiled  clergy,  and  produced  the  large  sum 
of  £240. 
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In  1795  appeared  the  first  number  of  the 
"  Cheap  Repository,"  a  publication  suggested 
by  the  success  of  "  Village  Politics,"  and  also 
undertaken  by  Mrs.  More  at  the  request  of 
Bishop  Porteous.  With  the  liberal  aid  of  her 
sisters,  she  engaged  to  produce  a  number 
monthly,  each  to  contain  a  talc,  a  ballad,  and 
a  tract;  and  this  she  continued  to  do  until 
1798,  when  want  of  strength  compelled  her  to 
relinquish  the  task.  The  series  included  many 
charming  sketches,  chiefly  founded  on  fact,  and 
amongst  them  the  celebrated  "Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  Plain."  The  book  was  translated 
into  almost  every  written  language ;  while,  at 
home,  it  won  the  suffrages  of  all  classes  and  all 
parties,  one  of  its  warm  admirers  being 
William  Cobbett.  "Mrs.  More's  habit,"  wc 
are  told,  "  was  always  to  work  to  the  extent 
of  her  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind ;  and 
her  abandonment  of  the  '  Cheap  Repository ' 
was  a  sufficient  reason  to  all  who  knew  her  for 
apprehending  that  her  health  had  been  more 
seriously  affected  by  her  multifarious  and  in- 
cessant labours  than  she  was  disposed  to  allow. 
The  effects  of  these  combined  exertions  on  her 
frame  had  been  indeed  very  injurious.  She 
sometimes  suffered  for  whole  successive  days 
and  nights  the  most  terrific  spasms  in  the 
head.  On  one  occasion  she  was  found  by  her 
sisters  lying  on  her  face,  with  her  head  against 
the  wall  of  the  apartment,  bleeding,  and  ap- 
parently dead.  She  had  become  insensible 
from  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm,  and  had 
fallen  from  her  seat." 

In  spite  of  these  sufferings,  however,  in  1799, 
her  great  work,  "Strictures  on  the  Modern 
System  of  Female  Education,  with  a  View  to 
the  Principles  and  Conduct  prevalent  among 
Women  of  Rank  and  Fortune,"  issued  from 
the  press.  It  met  with  the  most  flattering 
reception ;  seven  editions  were  printed  within 
the  year  of  its  publication ;  the  Duchess  (after- 
wards Queen)  of  Wurtemburg,  George  Ill.'s 
eldest  daughter,  adopted  it  as  a  guide  in  the 
education  of  the  Duke's  daughters,  and  it, 
together  with  the  "Cheap  Repository,"  re- 
ceived the  unusual  honour  of  a  high  encomium 
in  an  episcopal  charge. 

A  little  subsequent  to  this  period  a  distress- 
ing controversy  arose  at  Blagdon,  in  Somerset- 
shire, respecting  the  conduct  of  the  master  of 
the  school  founded  in  that  parish  some  years 
previously  by  Mrs.  More,  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  the  curate,  Mr.  Bere.  This  gentle- 
man's opinions  and  character  were  unjustifiably 
attacked  by  the  schoolmaster.     Party  spirit 


on  other  topics  ran  high  in  the  district, ; 
fresh  cause  of  dissension  increased  the  * 
of  the  disputants.  The  clergyman,  ai 
More  as  patroness  of  the  school,  had  ea 
warm  partisans ;  and  though  it  would 
that  she  earnestly  endeavoured  to  a 
where  the  truth  lay,  and  at  length  cl 
school  rather  than  carry  it  on  without 
approbation  of  the  resident  clergyman, 
visited  with  much  harsh  reproach,  inv 
charge  against  the  sincerity  of  her  ai 
to  the  established  form  of  religion,  a 
against  her  chastity !  To  so  staunch  a 
of  the  Church,  but  still  more  to  the  p 
sensitive  woman,  such  accusations  ca 
cruciating  anguish  of  mind,  while 
seriously  aggravated  her  bodily  malac 
at  one  time  her  friends  feared  for  her  li 
made  no  public  answer  to  her  assail* 
addressed  an  able  and  dignified  explai 
her  conduct  to  Dr.  Beadon  on  his  b 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  this  d 
she  gives  the  following  illustration 
groundless  accusations  brought  agar 
"  When  I  first  established  my  schc 
women  used  to  send  crying  infants  o 
three  years  old,  to  the  great  disturl 
the  rest,  while  they  kept  at  home  child 
fitter  age  to  learn.  This  led  us  to  ma] 
of  the  rules  not  to  receive  any  under  i 
old.  I  told  the  mothers  'ours  was  i 
not  a  nursery.'  On  this  simple  circi] 
has  been  built  the  astonishing  charg 
did  not  want  to  instruct  children,  but 
vert  grown  people."  In  his  answei 
appeal,  the  bishop  treated  the  imj 
levelled  at  her  with  deserved  contet 
promised  her  his  protection  for  her  sc 
In  1801,  Hannah  More  and  her  si? 
possession  of  Barley  Wood,  a  more  con 
residence  than  Cowslip  Green,  but  in  1 
beautiful  locality.  Here  she  wrote,  a 
quest  of  Dr.  Gray  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
her  "  Hints  for  the  Education  of  a  I 
which  having  obtained  the  warm  apr. 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  Pr 
Princess  of  Wales,  were  received  as  a 
the  instructors  of  the  Princess  Chark 
regarded  as  the  future  monarch  of  th 
empire,  and  for  whose  benefit  the  \ 
been  composed.  So  favourably  did  i 
impress  the  royal  family,  that  the  D 
Gloucester  gave  a  grand  public  brea 
which  she  introduced  the  authores 
other  guests ;  and  the  Queen  deairinj 
advice  concerning  her  granddaughter 
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oposed  a  conference  upon  the  subject  at 
>uth — an  invitation  which,  however,  the 
f  Mrs.  llore's  health  obliged  her  to  de- 
A  little  incident,  arising  from  the  friend- 
id  esteem  with  which  Mrs.  More  was 
>rth  regarded  by  the  royal  family,  is 
ting  as  illustrative  of  the  advance  of 
as  regards  social  rights  since  the  period 
h  we  have  been  writing.  Arrangements 
n  progress  to  remove  the  Exeter  and 
mail  from  the  Wrington  Road,  the 
ry  to  the  post  office  received  a  charge 
le  palace  to  ascertain  if  such  a  change 
be  inconvenient  to  Mrs.  More,  in  which 
was  not  to  be  made.  Mrs.  More,  how- 
?ry  properly  declined  any  arrangement 

•  benefit  which  involved  injury  to  the 
At  the  present  day  such  a  proposal, 

orthy  as  might  be  the  feelings  of  per- 
dndness  towards  an  individual  which 
I  it,  would  be  regarded  as  monstrous. 

contrast  with  it  the  voluntary  relin- 
ent  by  Queen  Victoria,  on  the  introduc- 
■  penny  postage,  of  her  privilege  of 
ig,  so  that  by  her  own  desire  postage 
nnst  be  affixed  to  her  letters  as  to  those 
nimblest  of  her  subjects, 
agan  illness  of  nearly  twoyears'  duration 
Core  arranged  the  plan  of  one  of  her 
lccessful  works,  "Ccelebs  in  Search  of 
"  This  is  an  essay,  thrown  into  narra- 
m,  upon  female  education,  with  especial 
ie  to  married  life.  It  contains  skilful 
bions  of  character,  and  an  abundance  of 
nervation  and  sound  sense.  Regarded, 
r,  as  a  work  of  fiction,  it  'is,  to  most 
,  tedious  and  uninteresting;  and  it  is 
;  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  favour 
•ge  sale  it  met  with  immediately  on  its 
ince  upon  any  other  supposition  than 
e  authoress's  attempt  to  avoid  discovery 
f  failed,  and  that  to  her  reputation  its 
t  success  was  due.  This  work  was 
d  by  her  essays,  entitled,   "Practical 

and  •'  Christian  Morals,"  and,  in  1815, 
"  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Practical 
*s  of  St.  PauL"  Whilst  the  latter  was 
Teas,  an  accident  occurred  which  might 
>r  ever  prevented  its  completion.    In 

•  to  a  friend,  Mrs.  More  writes  :  "  I 
nding  in  my  room  alone  about  noon, 
>me  books,  with  one  side  to  the  fire, 
providentially,  wrapt  in  three  shawls 
)ad  cold.  I  heard  a  sort  of  roaring 
me,  which  I  concluded  was  the  wind  in 
nney,  and  did  not  look  round  till  I  saw 


the  flames  dancing  on  the  ceiling  over  my  head. 
I  then  found  my  clothes  were  on  fire.  In  vain 
I  tried  to  extinguish  it.  Against  my  custom,  I 
had  locked  the  door ;  this  caused  a  little  delay. 
I  did  not  attempt  to  run  down  stairs,  thinking 
it  would  fan  the  flame,  but  stood  at  the  top 
calling  for  help.  When  I  saw  them  coming  up, 
I  walked  back  to  my  room.  I  was  become, 
behind,  one  sheet  of  flame.  A  dear,  generous 
friend,  Miss  Roberts,  took  me  up  as  if  I  had 
been  a  child,  laid  me  on  the  floor,  and  thrust- 
ing ty)th  hands  into  the  flames,  tore  off  my 
cloth es ;  of  one  shawl  not  a  thread  was  left; 
another  was  reduced  nearly  to  ashes ;  my  other 
clothes  much  burned.  Only  my  arm  and 
shoulder  were  much  scorched;  but  my  de- 
liverer's hands  were  so  terribly  scorched  that 
she  could  not  feed  herself  for  some  weeks. 
Thanks  to  a  merciful  God,  we  are  both  quite 
recovered.  Another  minute,  and  nothing  could 
have  saved  me." 

Her  sister  Martha,  describing  Mrs.  More's 
demeanour,  says  :  "  My  sister's  composure 
during  the  whole  exceeds  credibility;  not  a 
scream  or  the  least  agitation  of  feature.  Upon 
my  mentioning  this  to  her  afterwards,  she  replied 
she  thought  all  was  over:  making  a  bustle 
would  answer  no  end,  and  she  was  striving  to 
turn  her  thoughts  another  way." 

Mrs.  More  suffered  the  melancholy  penalty 
which  inevitably  attaches  to  long  life — the  loss 
of  almost  all  the  friends  of  her  youth.  Her 
closing  years  were  saddened  by  the  death,  at 
brief  intervals,  of  all  her  four  sisters.  Their 
mutual  attachment,  their  early  struggles,  their 
literary  tastes,  and  active  sympathy  in  the 
labours  of  each,  had  formed  a  bond  the  sever- 
ance of  which  must  have  been  felt  with  peculiar 
po/ignance. 

Notwithstanding  the  distressing  events  of 
her  latter  years,  and  her  own  increasing  infir- 
mities, Mrs.  More  continued  to  be  actively  em- 
ployed upon  various  topics,  though  chiefly  such 
as  the  sick-room  and  death-bed  would  naturally 
suggest.  A  little  poem,  however,  written  in  a 
less  serious  tone,  entitled  the  "  Feast  of  Free- 
dom," resulted  from  the  information  communi- 
cated to  her  in  1818  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone, 
Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  that  her  "  Sacred 
Dramas  "  had  been  translated  into  Cingalese ; 
which  he  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  trans- 
lation written  upon  palm  leaves.  In  a  visit  to 
her  paid  shortly  afterwards,  he  explained  the 
measures  by  which  he  had  effected  the  extinction 
of  slavery  in  Ceylon:  "Having  obtained  for 
the  native  freemen,  among  other  immunities, 
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the  privilege  of  sitting  as  jurors  on  trials,  he 
asked  in  return  the  emancipation  of  all  slave- 
children  born  after  the  12th  August,  1816,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Regent's  birthday,  a  conces- 
sion cheerfully  and  gratefully  made.  The 
proprietors  also  gave  their  slaves  a  holiday  on 
the  return  of  that  day ;  and  on  such  occasions 
it  is  customary  in  Ceylon  to  rejoice  in  choral 
and  rudely  dramatic  celebrations.  Sir  Alex- 
ander therefore  requested  Mrs.  More  to  write  a 
little  poem  in  this  style,  tending  to  improve  the 
morals  of  the  people,  to  be  sung  by  the  Cinga- 
lese at  those  meetings.  Suoh  was  the  origin 
of  the  '  Feast  of  Freedom/  " 

Further  proof  of  her  world-wide  reputation 
reached  her  in  the  intelligence  that  engravings 
of  Barley  Wood  were  on  sale  in  New  York  for 
the  benefit  of  a  female  missionary  school  in 
Ceylon ! 

In  1824  Mrs.  More  published  her  last  work 
— a  selection  from  former  compositions  of  pas- 
sages on  Prayer.  The  first  edition  was  sold 
while  in  the  press,  and  has  been  followed  by 
many  others. 

Having  at  last  resigned  the  pen,  Mrs.  More 
occupied  in  manufacturing  little  articles  for 
sale  such  leisure  as  the  crowds  of  visitors  from 
abroad  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  England — 
often  total  strangers,  who  resorted  to  Barley 
Wood  for  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  her — 
left  at  her  disposal :  the  proceeds  were  devoted  to 
charitable  purposes,  one  object  for  which  espe- 
cially she  loved  to  labour  being  negro  emanci- 
pation. Her  schools  and  benevolent  societies, 
too,  never  lacked  her  care,  and  the  large 
amounts  laid  up  by  the  clubs  she  had  instituted 
still  demonstrated  the  success  with  which  she 
had  instructed  the  poor  in  the  art  of  econo- 
mizing their  means. 

A  humiliating  phase  of  human  nature  must 
be  revealed  to  explain  her  removal  from  her 
beloved  residence  at  Barley  Wood  to  Clifton,  in 
1828.  It  is  painful  to  record  that  she  was 
compelled  to  this  step  by  the  ingratitude,  dis- 
honesty, and  profligacy  of  her  servants,  at 
whose  mercy,  in  that  remoteness  from  friends, 
her  age  and  infirmity  placed  her.  Happily 
such  baseness  is  not  often  paralleled.  Where 
the  employer  has  done  his  part  to  call  forth 
trustworthiness,  he  rarely  fails  to  obtain  a 
response. 

At  Clifton,  Mrs.  More  spent  the  last  four 
years  of  her  life,  still  receiving  many  visitors 


when  her  strength  allowed ;  at  other  times, 
solaced  by  the  unremitting  attentions  of  ha 
more  intimate  friends.  In  the  early  part  of 
1832  her  mind  gave  symptoms  of  decay,  and 
she  gradually  declined  until  the  autumn.  On 
the  7th  of  September  she  expired,  so  tranquilly 
that  the  change  from  life  to  death  was  scaroely 
perceptible. 

It  had  been  her  wish  that  her  funeral  shodd 
be  private,  but  rich  and  poor  alike  could  not 
be  restrained  from  following  her  to  the  gain, 
and  the  shops,  in  Bristol  were  closed,  while  tk 
bells  of  its  many  churches  tolled  as  the  funenl 
procession  passed  through  the  city  an  its  war 
to  Wrington.  There  it  was  joined  by  great 
numbers  from  the  neighbouring  district*,  in- 
cluding the  children  of  the  schools  Mrs.  Mm 
had  established.  Surrounded  by  mournera  of 
every  rank,  the  coffin  of  their  friend  and  ben* 
factress  was  lowered  into  the  grave  which  ha! 
already  received  the  remains  of  her  sisters,  k 
plain  stone,  bearing  a  simple  inscription,  mazb 
the  spot  where  lies  the  dust  of  these  fin 
noble-hearted  women,  by  death  reunited  for 
ever. 

Starting  in  life  with  brave  reliance  upon 
their  talents,  industry,  and  good  principle!, 
they  had,  long  before  old  age  overtook  them, 
achieved  a  handsome  independence.  TTatmak^ 
by  her  pen  alone,  had  earned  £30,000;  nod 
inheriting  from  her  sisters  the  greater  part  of 
their  property,  she  died  possessed  of  consider- 
able wealth.  Much  of  it  was  bequeathed  ta 
public  institutions,  of  which  no  fewer  than 
sixty- seven  received  legacies  under  her  wD.. 
The  residue  of  her  estate  was  appropriated  in, 
aid  of  the  endowment  of  a  new  church  in  the. 
parish  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jacob  in  Bristol,, 
the  poorest  in  the  city;  and  a  surplus,  re- 
maining from  a  public  subscription  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  tablet  to  her  memor? 
in  Wrington  church,  was  devoted  to  the  eshv 
blishment  of  schools  in  the  same  district  of 
Bristol.  The  school -house  faces  the  church, 
being  divided  from  it  by  the  road  to  Fishpond*, 
the  place  of  Hannah  More's  birth.  Opened  hi 
1840,  those  schools  at  the  present  time  number 
many  hundred  pupils ;  and  in  the  excellence  of . 
the  instruction  they  afford,  and  the  improve- 
ment they  have  wrought  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, have  become  a  noble  monument  to  the 
pious  labourer  in  the  cause  of  education  whoa* 
name  it  is  their  privilege  to  perpetuate. 

C.A.H.E 
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LITTLE    SUNBEAM. 


vt  the  Tillage  spire  were  just  chiming 
Jie  son  was  setting  behind  the  hills 
bathing  the  clouds  in  crimson  and 
spreading  a  soft  purple  over  the 
hills,  and  fields,  and  sky.  The  birds 
ird,  for  the  robin  and  lark  and  thrush 
led  all  their  powers  of  song  in  the 
nd  the  nighthawk  and  whippoorwill 
hardly  dark  enough  yet  to  venture 
e  cattle  were  quietly  wending  their 
rard,  and  the  fish  were  leaping  joy- 
river.  The  villagers  were  gathered 
the  green,  engaged  in  bowling  and 
were  at  their  cottage  doors,  en- 
beautiful  evening  and  the  lively 

f  that  glorious  light  penetrated 
e  dark  forest  to  the  frowning  castle 
xn,  and  little  of  it  stole  into  the 
ibrary  of  the  gloomy  Earl.  Two  tall 
ice  two  sentinels  before  the  windows 
s  entrance ;  and  if  a  ray  of  light  suc- 
eluding  them,  it  was  caught  and 
r  repulsed  by  the  heavy  damask 
lose  presence  spread  a  solemn  light 
nly  one  little  sunbeam  found  its  way 
cupelled  the  twilight  to  linger.  It 
tit  little  sunbeam ;  it  danced  impa- 
rl the  pendants  that  dangled  droop- 
the  chandelier ;  it  flashed  gaily  for 
apon  the  clock-face ;  it  slanted  over 
i  velvet  cushion  on  the  carpet,  not 
e  chair  in  which  the  Earl  was  sitting, 
s  face  with  his  hand.  He  sighed 
id,  almost  like  an  echo,  he  heard  a 
le  laugh:  "Ha,  ha,  ha!" 
ed,  and  looked  round.  Upon  the 
itelpiece,  a  beautiful  alabaster  clock 
golden  pendulum  backwards  and 
But  it  could  not  have  been  the 
laughed;  it  was  an  uncommonly 
c,  and  had  never  been  guilty  of  any 
T  in  its  life.  In  the  grate,  the  coals 
b  a  little  blue  creeping  flame,  but 
The  Earl  looked  behind  him. 
ligh  Gothic  bookcases  stood  a  row 
a  bronze  and  marble,  of  ancient 
lose  grim  fixed  features  and  vacant 
a  strange  contrast  with  the  boister- 
agh.  He  looked  at  the  paintings, 
n  a  smile  disturbed  the  repose  of 
xrantenances.     He  looked  at  the 


windows,  but  no  one  was  looking  in  except 
the  two  green  sentinels,  who  waved  their  long 
arms  stiffly  in  the  evening  breeze.  Upon  the 
table  a  delicate  little  female,  exquisitely  carved 
in  ivory,  stood  upon  the  edge  of  a  shell,  and 
bending  oyer,  seemed  to  smile  at  her  own  reflec- 
tion in  a  little  sea  of  ink, — but  it  was  the  smile 
that  she  always  wore.  Finally,  he  looked  at 
the  little  head  carved  in  wood  that  surmounted 
the  back  of  his  easy  chair,  and  it  grinned  and 
put  out  its  tongue  and  protruded  its  eyes  at 
him— just  as  it  always  had  done — but  uttered 
not  a  sound. 
"Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

There  it  was  again ;  the  merriest  little  laugh 
in  the  world !  The  Earl  looked  upon  the  carpet, 
and  there,  standing  on  tiptoe  in  the  centre  of 
the  spot  of  light,  stood  a  little  mite  of  a  figure ! 
He  was  a  chubby  little  fellow,  with  a  round 
little  head  covered  with  sunny  little  ringlets  ; 
with  fat  little  hands,  and  short,  thick  little 
wings,  that  wagged  quickly  backwards  and 
forwards,  keeping  time  to  a  fierce  little  nodding 
of  his  head.  His  face  was  brilliantly  lighted 
up  with  a  smile,  and  his  eyes  literally  flashed 
with  intensity  of  expression.  He  was  strangely 
dressed  in  a  little  suit  that  vied  with  Joseph's 
coat  in  number  and  variety  of  colours.  From 
his  whole  person  there  seemed  to  beam  a  radi- 
ance that  filled  the  whole  room,  and  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  moving  in  a  cloud  of  light. 
Whirling  rapidly  round,  first  on  the  toe  of  one 
foot,  and  then  on  that  of  the  other,  and  dancing 
madly  about,  he  finally  seated  himself  with  a 
tremendous  spring  on  a  footstool,  threw  him- 
self back,  and  relapsed  into  a  paroxysm  of 
laughter. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!    He, he,  he!" 

Musically  and  softly  came  forth  the  sounds, 
as  the  dropping  of  water  upon  a  silver  bell. 
Suddenly  starting  up  erect  again,  he  looked  at 
the  Earl  with  a  mock  solemnity. 

The  Earl  could  not  help  feeling  amused,  in 
spite  of  his  wonder.    He  slightly  smiled. 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  lord  P"  cried  the 
little  elf.  "  Here  you  are  sitting  by  yourself 
this  beautiful  evening  in  this  gloomy  place! 
Are  you  sickP" 

"No,"  replied  the  Earl,  "I  am  not  sick— 
unless  it  be  of  life ! " 

"  Well,  then,  what  is  the  matter  P  Is  there 
anything  wrong  in  your  family  P" 

T  " 
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"No,"  answered  the  Earl;  "my  wife  and 
children  are  very  well." 

"  Yes,  and  very  beautiful  too,"  rejoined  the 
little  sprite.  "  You  ought  to  be  proud  of  them. 
And  how  is  it  about  your  property — are  you 
likely  to  lose  that  P" 

"No,"  was  the  reply  again;  "I  have  more 
than  enough." 

"  Your  estate  is  magnificent ! " 

The  Earl  nodded. 

"  And  your  stocks  are  all  secure  P  " 

The  Earl  nodded  again,  and  smiled. 

"  And  your  jewels  in  the  old  safe  in  the  wall 
yonder  ?"  pursued  the  speaker  in  a  whisper. 

The  Earl  started  as  if  surprised,  but  nodded 
again. 

"  Well,  then,"  exclaimed  the  little  persecutor, 
starting  up  and  strutting  from  one  end  of  the 
footstool  to  the  other,  with  his  hands  clasped 
behind  him,  "  what  is  the  matter  P" 

"lam  disappointed,"  said  the  Earl.  "  My 
friends  have  deceived  me,  and  I  find  the  plea- 
sures and  honours  of  life  empty  and  unsatis- 
fying !    Life  has  become  a  burden  to  me !" 

"  Ahem !"  coughed  the  little  visitor,  looking 
stealthily  up  from  under  his  eyebrows.  "  You 
have  not  the  dyspepsia,  I  suppose?" 

"  No,  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"Ahem I  how  is  it  that  these  friends  have 
disappointed  you?  You  have  never  disap- 
pointed item,  I  suppose?" 

The  Earl  did  not  answer,  but  looked  musingly 
into  the  fire. 

"  And  is  it,"  continued  he,  pertinaciously, — 
"  is  it  for  their  sakes  or  your  own  that  this  sad 
conduct  of  theirs  grieves  you  ?" 

Perhaps  it  was  only  the  reflection  of  the 
blaze  of  the  fire,  but  the  little  Bprite  fancied 
that  the  Earl  blushed.  Whereupon  he  turned 
three  somersaults  briskly  upon  the  footstool, 
and  then  deliberately  resumed  his  walking  with 
his  hands  behind  him  as  before— just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

"  So  you  don't  think  this  world  a  very  plea- 
sant place  P" 

"  No,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  it  is  full  of  misery ; 
even  its  happiness  is  hollow ! " 

"And  it  is  because  you  see  other  people 
suffering  so  much,  after  your  earnest  and 
repeated  efforts  to  relieve  them,  that  you  grieve 
so  much?" 

Perhaps  the  Earl  blushed  again;  at  any  rate, 

the   little  sprite  thought    bo,   and    began  to 

dance  about  at  a  furiuiitt  rate,  uud  in  great 

glee. 

44  Hark ! "  exclaimed  he,  stopping  suddenly. 


"  I  don't  think  tho  world  is  so  very  mil 
after  all!    Hark,  will  you P" 

The  Earl  listened,  and  heard  throu 
open  window  the  murmuring  sounds  of 
laughter  and  gay  voices  from  the  distf 
lage  green. 

"  But  I  forget  that  you  see  through  i 
much  better  than  they  do ! " 

The  Earl  muttered  something  indistii 

"  You  have  had  wonderful  experience 
world  for  a  man  who  is  so  young,  and  hi 
himself  up  in  his  room  for  so  many  yea 
has  mingled  with  men  so  little  1 " 

The  Earl  fidgeted  in  his  chair,  and 
as  if  he  wished  his  strange  little  visitoi 
leave  him.  "  These,"  said  he,  to  chai 
subject,  "  may  be  well  enough  oft, 
the  cities,  in  the  dirty  lanes,  and  amc 
factories " 

"  True,"  cried  the  little  fellow,  inter 
him,  "  and  that  makes  me  ask  when  w 
last  among  your  own  operatives  over 
H mills  P" 

The  Earl  frowned,  and  was  silent. 

"  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  your  grief  ifl 
all  selfish?" 

The  Earl's  head  dropped. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  wh 
little  elf  employed  himself  in  making 
singular  evolutions,  that  looked  as  if  1 
trying  to  have  a  game  of  leapfrog  all  1 
self. 

"  Please,  my  lord,  read  to  me  a  litth 
that  big  book  which  you  were  readi 
before  I  came  in." 

The  Earl  took  up  the  book  weari 
began  to  turn  over  the  leaves.  It  was 
quarto  volume,  splendidly  bound,  am 
trated  with  a  number  of  very  beautif 
engravings. 

The  little  sprite  seated  himself  s 
with  his  legs  crossed  under  him,  and 
his  dimpled  little  hands  in  rapt  attentii 
length  the  Earl  began  to  read :"  Ik 
loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me— r 

"Holloa!"  shouted  the  little  sprite, 
ing  up  to  his  feet  again,  "  what's  this  f 
read  any  more  of  it!  How  could  a 
expect  the  world  to  love  him,  if  he  did 
the  world?  Dear  mo!  Do  you  spei 
time  in  reading  such  stuff  as  this  ?  Ill 
wfoU,  my  lord;  I  think  1  can  do  soi 
fur  you,  but  I  haven't  time  to-mg) 
come  again  early  in  the  uioraing,  if  ; 
meet  me  here.    Good  night  1 " 

Bo   saying,  he   disappeared— not 
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it,  Vat  right  where  he  was  standing. 
>ne  as  quick  as  thought.  The  amazed 
>ed  his  eyes,  but  it  did  no  good. 
isitor  had  also  disappeared  the  bright 
dad  lingered  first  on  the  carpet,  and 
ie  footstooL  The  sun  had  set. 
>leman  slept  late  the  next  morning, 
it  so  long  the  night  before  ponder- 
rords  and  visit  of  the  mysterious 
ger,  that  he  had  slept  soundly  at  last, 
ie  entered  his  library,  his  ears  were 
ith  a  tumultuous  rustling  of  paper, 
g  to  see  the«cause,  he  espied  the  little 
anted  on  his  quill  pen,  cantering 
the  books  and  papers  on  his  table, 
ifi  supposed  to  ride  a  broomstick,  or 
rides  a  cane, 
morning,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  he. 

late  this  morning.    I  have  been 
>nr  help.    I  have  been  trying  to  find 
ihat  you  read  to  me  last  night.    It 
!  exceedingly." 
ig,  he  dropped  his  feathered  horse, 

the  great  book,  and  began  to  turn 
ayes.  They  were  so  large  and  heavy, 
nly  way  he  could  turn  them  was  to 
>rner  of  one,  and  then  by  getting 
nd  tugging,  and  lifting,  to  run  along 
jid  bo  turn  it  over.  The  Earl  good- 
helped  to  find  him  the  place,  and 
,  spelling  out  each  word  slowly— for 
i  were  so  large  that  he  could  only 
if  them  at  a  time :  "  I  h-a-v-e  n-o-t 
r-h-e  w-o-r-l-d,  n-o-r  t-h-e  w-o-r-l-d 
3 ! "  The  little  creature  drawled  out 
>rd  most  ludicrously. 

what  I  can't  make  out,"  said  he ; 
understand  from  report,  the  author 
the  world  very  much,  and  all  its 
if  he  did  consider  them  hollow ;  and 

loved  him  too,  and  flattered  him 
•;  and  if  he  didn't  enjoy  it,  it  was 
use  he  was  so  supremely  selfish  that 
tot !  Dignified,  was  it  not,  to  whine 
roubles  for  every  one  to  hear;  and 
!  But  come,  my  lord,  you  must  go 
>-day." 

ag,  he  pointed  to  a  white  cap,  and  a 
ite  slippers,  lying  on  the  table, 
tern  on,"  said  he. 

rl  did  so,  and  found  that  with  the 
» could  move  swiftly  through  the  air, 
litest  wish,  and  that  with  the  cap  on 
ie  became  invisible,  so  that  he  could 
caself  in  the  glass.  They  flew  away 
ly  out  ot  the  window. 


But  Little  Sunbeam  could  not  go  far  without 
stopping.  He  was  the  busiest  little  creature 
alive.  They  were  hardly  in  the  forest,  when 
he  stopped,  and  bent  over  a  little  violet  that 
just  raised  her  face,  covered  with  dew,  at  the 
foot  of  a  great  chesnut-tree.  Little  Sunbeam 
kissed  away  the  tears  from  the  face  that  was 
turned  lovingly  up  to  him,  and  that  breathed 
a  delightful  fragrance  round;  and  then  draw- 
ing a  little  brush  from  his  bosom,  he  brightened 
and  freshened  every  tint  of  colour.  Then  dart- 
ing away  among  the  leaves  of  the  old  trees, 
he  danced  and  flitted  from  one  to  another, 
till  they  all  shook  and  rustled  with  laughter 
under  his  airy  step!  Sometimes  he  skipped 
over  the  nodding,  smiling  heads  of  a  field  of 
grain,  or  frolicked  madly  over  the  velvet  grass, 
or  dropped  suddenly  into  the  babbling  brook, 
and  came  out  flashing,  and  sparkling,  and 
laughing,  brighter  than  ever.  Sometimes  he 
hovered  near  a  peach  or  apple  hanging  on  the 
tree,  till  the  downy  cheeks  bmshed  crimson 
under  the  gaze  of  his  bright  little  eyes.  Nothing 
was  too  small  for  him  to  see,  and  nothing  so 
large  as  to  frighten  him  away.  Everything 
seemed  tt>  welcome  him  as  an  old  friend.  The 
tallest  trees,  and  the  tiniest  spire  of  grass, 
smiled  to  greet  him.  He  fluttered  over  the 
pastures,  and  the  cow  stood  patiently  chewing 
her  cud,  with  her  eyes  half  closed,  and  her  ears 
thrown  back,  as  if  she  loved  his  sunny  tread 
upon  her  neck ;  over  the  river  he  flew,  and  the 
fish  leaped  out  with  fresher  and  brighter  spots 
upon  their  scales;  over  the  hedge,  and  the 
birds  fluttered  their  gaudy  wings,  and  broke 
out  into  songs ;  over  the  wall,  and  the  squirrel 
cocked  up  his  tail  more  fiercely;  over  the 
freshly-ploughed  earth,  and  the  beetles  and 
slimy  worms  went  crawling  away  down  in 
great  disgust  into  the  cold  and  wet  and  dark 
ground;  over  the  newly-sown  fields,  and  little 
green  buds  and  Bpires  darted  up  under  his  foot- 
steps. He  was  very  busy.  He  did  not  seem  to 
do  much,  but  wherever  his  warm  step  was  felt, 
or  his  gay  little  laugh  was  heard,  the  world 
seemed  happier  and  brighter  and  better. 

And  now  they  came  to  the  village.  He 
looked  in  at  the  church  window,  and  walked 
softly  for  a  momont  upon  the  pale  stone  floor. 
He  seemed  wrapt" in  thought;  but  presently, 
as  if  the  light  of ^another  Sunhad  dawned  upon 
him,  his  eyes  gleamed  with  a  double  brilliance. 

He  stopped  in  the  village  churchyard,  and 
kissed  a  flower  that  was  blooming  on  the  grave 
of  a  little  child.  He  burned  brightly  upon  the 
doorstep  of  a  cottage,  and  the  old  dog  that  was 
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lying  there  wagged  his  tail,  and  winked  a  wel- 
come. He  peeped  in  at  the  window,  and  the 
old  cat  stretched  herself,  and  walked  yawn- 
ingly  and  purringly  tip  to  rub  herself  upon  the 
bright  spot  that  shone  upon  the  leg  of  the 
kitchen  table.  The  little  housewife  welcomed 
him  with  a  smile,  and  a  "  Good  morning,  Little 
Sunbeam!"  and  she  hummed  a  soft  song  as 
she  went  about  her  work  with  a  lighter  heart. 
He  looked  in  at  another  window  of  a  cottage, 
and  a  sick  woman  raised  her  head  from  the 
pillow  with  a  languid  smile :  "  Good  morning," 
Little  Sunbeam !"  "  Good  morning,"  said  he ; 
" 1  have  just  looked  in  again  to  see  how  you  are 
getting  on,  and  to  freshen  up  these  flowers  of 
yours  in  the  window  a  little,  and  to  brighten 
up  the  old  room,  and  paint  a  little  spot  on  the 
wall  for  you  to  watch ;  but  I  cant  stay  long 
this  time.    I  am  very  busy." 

He  looked  through  a  dirty  broken  window 
into  a  dingy  little  shop,  where  a  shoemaker  sat 
at  work.  The  floor  was  garnished  with  bits  of 
leather  and  heaps  of  dirt.  The  ceiling  was 
covered  with  spiders'  webs,  especially  one  great 
web  over  a  dark  hole,  with  an  ugly-looking 
spider  in  the  middle  of  it  There  was  an  un- 
comfortable and  disconsolate  air  about  every- 
thing. The  man  sat  on  his  bench  with  a  shoe 
between  his  knees.  His  face  was  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  his  long  black  beard  and  heavy 
eyebrows  gave  him  a  savage  look.  Every  time 
he  drew  the  threads,  he  groaned  as  only  a  shoe- 
maker can. 

"Halloa!"  shouted  Little  Sunbeam,  "this 
won't  do!"  So  iu  he  darted.  He  glanced  at 
the  spider,  and  it  scampered  away  into  its  hole. 
He  burned  upon  the  floor  till  the  bits  of  leather 
seemed  to  be  figures  in  a  sunny  carpet.  He 
danced  upon  the  lapstone  till  it  was  so  hot 
that  it  burned  the  shoemaker's  fingers.  He 
played  with*  the  shoemaker's  hair,  and  pulled 
his  beard,  till  at  last  the  frown  relaxed  into  a 
grim  smile,  and  he  finally  burst  out  into  a  loud 
laugh  and  song :  "  Haw,  haw,  haw !" 

11  VTlicn  I  was  a  sailor-boy, 
A  sailing  on  the  sea." 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho !"  echoed  Little  Sunbeam. 

Next  he  peeped  into  the  village  school.  The 
mistress  was  leaning  her  aching  head  upon  her 
hand,  tired  out  with  the  noise,  and  confusion, 
and  stupidity  of  the  whole  schoolroom.  One 
little  girl  was  standing  at  the  desk  with  her 
slate,  while  the  tears  were  running  down  her 
cheeks ;  and  the  other  scholars  wore  an  anxious 
look. 


"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  little  Su 
The  teacher  raised  her  bead,  and  smiled 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Little  Sm 
The  scholars  laughed  too,  and  the  anxioi 
was  gone. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Little  Sui 
And  then  he  played  with  the  little  girl'i 
till  she  shook  them  cheerfully  back;  i 
danced  upon  the  slate  so  brightly,  that  t 
could  not  help  coming  right. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Little  Su 
And  the  cheerful  hum  of  the  school 
again.  He  actually  made  bo  much  distu 
that  they  tried  to  shut  him  out  by  a  net 
pinned  against  the  window;  but  then 
little  hole  in  it  through  which  he  thr 
little  head,  and  made  all  the  childrex 
again. 

He  heard  the  noise  of  the  mill,  and 
away  to  see  what  the  miller  was  doii 
found  him  standing  by  a  pile  of  heavy 
meal,  part  of  which  he  had  carried  awi 
look  tired  and  discouraged,  and  almoa 
to  give  up  in  despair. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed ?Little  St 
as  he  took  holdjof  one  end  of  one  of  tl 
and  tugged  away  at  it. 

"Heave-ho!" 

Forty  Little  Sunbeams  could  not  hai 
it;  but  when  the  miller  saw  him  lift 
pulling,  and  heard  his  little  grunti 
groaning,  he  laughed  a  broad,  heart] 
and  threw  the  bag  over  his  should 
walked  away,  whistling  as  lightly  as  if 
carrying  a  feather. 

The  little  sprite  then  leaped  tin 
window  into  a  noisy  factory,  and  flew 
fear,  or  hesitation,  or  danger,  from  o 
to  another.  The  greasy  and  dirty  i 
women,  who  were  wearily  and  gloomily 
the  machinery,  grew  more  cheerful ;  a 
laughed  to  see  his  antics  on  the  shin 
frames  and  wheels,  and  on  the  scar 
stained  walls,  or  among  their  little 
sickly  flowers  in  the  windows.  Even 
chinery,  which  had  before  kept  up  J 
angry  roar,  seemed  now  to  change  ii 
and  to  whirl  away  with  a  lively 
rattle. 

When  at  last  they  returned  to  the 
the  Earl  was  more  disconcerted  and  I 
gusted  with  himself  than  ever.  He  j 
the  cap  and  slippers,  and  threw  hims 
in  his  easy  chair. 

"  Well,  now,"  exclaimed  the  Kttle  e 
ing  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  * 
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k  of  my  mode  of  life  P   Is  it  not  better 

lit  here  moping  by  one's  self  ?  " 

sighed  the  Earl,  "it  is  out  of  my 

make  people  happy  as  you  can !" 

>f  your  power !"  repeated  Little  Sun- 

why,  you  have  strength,  and  wealth, 

ence;  and  you  might  do  almost  any 

rf  good,  and  make  almost  any  number 

i  happy.    I  can't  do  much !    I'm  only 

ittle  Sunbeam.  I  have  neither  money, 

ence,  nor  anything  else ;  I  can  only  go 

id  laugh  and  sing  a  little !" 

ill  do  very  well  for  you,  who  are  so 
» 

ig !"  interrupted  the  little  fellow,  and 
so  shrill  a  whistle  that  it  made  the 

IP- 

11  do  very  well  for  you,  but  not  for  me, 
e  no  life  or  spirit !  I  have  no  interest 
in  existence,  and  no  desire  for  it.  It 
iseful,  no  doubt,  but  I  am  not  suited 

was  a  long  pause,  during  which  the 
fed  the  nobleman,  and  the  nobleman 

fire ;  and  the  little  head  on  the  back 
Lair  seemed  to  eye  both,  and  to  laugh 
r. 

e,  now,"  said  Little  Sunbeam,  "you 
m  out  with  me  oil  a  little  expedition ; 
us  take  a  walk,  and  I  will  go  with  you, 
how  your  friends  salute  you" 
larl  assented,  but  not  willingly,  and  it 

long  before  they  were  equipped  and 
r  their  walk.  The  Earl,  with  hat  and 
Iked  slowly  and  gloomily  in  front,  his 
t  upon  the  ground;  and  his  little  com- 
with  a  tiny  pair  of  white  slippers  on 
,  and  a  tiny  white  cap  on  his  head, 
lffing  and  panting  behind,  half  run- 
d  half  flying  with  his  fat  little  wings. 
iy  passed  through  the  house,  the  chil- 
jrned  by  the  heavy  tread  and  by  the 
>f  their  mother,  left  their  play,  and 
1  behind  the  chairs,  and  peeped  timidly 

them,  and  whispered  to  one  another, 
i  cross!"    and  the  mother  paused  a 

in  sympathy,  cast  an  anxious  and 
ig    glance    upon    her    husband,    and 

As  they  went  through  the  yard,  the 
>g  hung  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and 
way*  dropping  his  head,  and  casting 
;  sheepish  glances  behind  him.  As 
it  through  the  wood,  the  birds  stopped 

and  flew  away  from  before  them,  and 
rrels  darted  away  to  their  holes.  As 
seed*  the  men  at  work  in  the  fields 


worked  harder,  and  pretended  not  to  see  them. 
The  passengers  in  the  streets  hastened  to  turn 
the  corners  before  they  came  up,  or  if  they 
were  obliged  to  meet  the  Earl,  they  went 
past  with  a  sulky  air,  and  barely  touched  their 
hats  by  way  of  greeting.  The  women  who  were 
here  and  there  talking  with  one  another  at 
their  doors  or  windows,  drew  back  and  closed 
them,  looking  with  pity  upon  the  rich '"noble- 
man as  he  passed.  As  they  approached  the 
school-house,  the  children,  who  were  enjoying 
a  noisy  recess,  left  their  game  of  "  tag,"  and 
ran  behind  the  wood-pile ;  and  one  little  girl 
with  flaxen  curls,  who  could  fnot1  run  fast 
enough,  and  to  whom  the  Earl  tried  to  speak, 
began  to  cry. 

They  went  by  the  mill,  and  the  miller  left 
off  whistling  at  the  door,  and  went  in  to  fill 
the  hopper.  They  went  through  the  factory, 
and  the  "  hands  "  scowled  at  him  when  he  had 
passed,  and  muttered  curses  upon  the  man 
who  had  never  visited  them,  even  when  Betsy 
Watkin8  broke  her  arm  in  the  belt  of  her  loom, 
or  when  Tom  Peters's  cow  fell  into  the  ditch 
and  broke  her  neck,  and  could  give  no  more 
milk  to  his  babies.    The  walk  was  over. 

"Ha!"  cried  Little  Sunbeam,  rubbing  his 
hands,  when  he  had  recovered  his  breath  again, 
"  we  have  had  a  fine  walk,  haven't  we  P  Enjoyed 
it  a  good  deal,  my  lord,  didn't  you  ?" 

"  No,"  snarled  the  Earl,  "  I  did  not  enjoy  it. 
I  never  do.  I  wish  that  I  need  never  go  out 
again.  I  am  not  happy,  and  I  cannot  make 
others  so ! " 

"Well,  I  did  not  enjoy  it  much  either," 
replied  the  little  elf,  "  but  I  thought  you 
would." 

He  sat  down  on  the  rug  as  if  in  despair. 

"Now,"  continued  he,  in  a  doubtful  tone, 
"  I  don't  know  what  to  do  for  you.  I  wanted 
to  find  something  that  would  make  you  happy, 
and  that  you  would  enjoy,  but  I  don't  meet 
with  very  good  success.  Never  mind !  cheer 
up,  my  lord !  We'll  have  it  yet.  Oome  with 
me  once  more,  and  if  I  don't  find  it  this  time, 
111  give  it  up." 

The  Earl  slowly  put  on  the  slippers  and  cap 
again,  and  they  flew  away.  Swift  as  the  wind, 
they  went  over  hill  and  valley,  many  a  league, 
till  they  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  west. 
They  alighted  in  a  very  singular  country,  such 
as  the  Earl  had  never  seen  before;  few  men 
have  seen  it,  and  those  who  have,  never  wish 
to  see  it  again.  The  sun  hung  in  thick  masses 
of  cloud,  and  shed  a  faint  lurid  light  around. 
It  seemed  never  to  have  really  shone  here.  The 
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trees  were  almost  leafless.  The  grass  was  of  a 
sickly  hue,  and  consisted  of  a  few  long  scattered 
blades.  The  water  did  not  run  in  merry  brooks, 
but  stood  in  stagnant  pools,  mantled  with  a 
slimy  green.  The  rocks  were  sharp  and  frown- 
ing, and  covered  with  dirty  brown  lichens.  In 
the  sighing  trees,  the  only  birds  heard  were 
an  occasional  solemn  owl,  or  some  wild  night- 
screamer.  In  the  creamy  waters  a  few  desolate 
frogs  broke  the  silence  with  what  seemed  a 
mixture  of  half -sobs  and  half-croaks ;  and  the 
dark  rocks  echoed  the  lonely  howl  of  the  jackal, 
the  shriek  of  the  loon,  and  the  crying  of  the 
catamount.  As  the  Earl  stumbled  along  over 
the  stones,  he  lost  one  of  his  slippers,  which 
Little  Sunbeam  immediately  seized. 

"Here,  my  lord,  I  leave  you!  Good  even- 
ing." So  saying,  he  flew  away.  The  Earl 
started,  and  attempted  to  follow,  but  having 
only  one  slipper,  he  tumbled  head  over  heels. 

Who  can  tell  the  misery  of  the  fearful  night 
that  followed I  He  walked  up  and  down,  stum- 
bling over  the  roots  of  trees,  and  into  puddles 
of  water,  till  he  was  cold  and  sore.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  night  would  never  be  over.  He  had  time 
to  think  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  place — 
of  all  the  follies  and  sins  that  he  had  ever  been 
guilty  of — of  all  the  means  and  possibilities  of 
escape;  and  the  more  he  thought,  the  more 
desperate  seemed  his  condition. 

Morning  came  at  last,  if  it  was  morning.  It 
was  the  same  lurid  light  that  returned.  As  he 
gazed  at  the  pallid  sun,  he  thought  he  heard  a 
voice  singing.  He  listened,  for  it  was  unex- 
pected, and  seemed  strangely  out  of  place.  It 
certainly  was  singing,  and  he  could  just  catch 
the  words : — 

"Poor  Little  Sunbeam 

Hasn't  any  money ! 
But  his  little  pencils  paint 
Little  flowers  when  they  faint ; 
"With  the  crimson  of  his  lips, 
Every  downy  cheek  ho  tips ; 
On  his  wings,  he  swiftly  brings 
To  the  cells  of  silky  bells 

Little  stores  of  honey ; 
And  he  does  a  world  of  good, 

Trying  to  be  sunny. 

"  Poor  Little  Sunbeam 

Hasn't  any  power ! 
But  he  carries  in  his  pocket 
Little  bags  of  yellow  gold ; 
Golden  smiles  and  golden  music, 
And  the  golden  words  of  old. 
In  the  steps  of  sordid  Care 
Theso  he  scatters  everywhere. 


Softly  treading,  radiance  tfceddxig, 
Oft  he  makes  the  heart  that  aches 

Sunny  for  an  hour — 
And  he  paints  the  bow  of  Hope 

On  Affliction's  shower. 

"  Foor  Little  Sunbeam 
Hasn't  any " 

"0  Little  Sunbeam !"  interrupted  the  tt*  , 
happy  Earl— "  O  Little  Sunbeam !  where  m 
you?" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed    Little  SunbeM* 
swinging  to  and  fro  upon  the  bough  where  ie  ; 
was  perched.    "  Ho,  ho,  ho ! " 

"  O  Little  Sunbeam,  take  me  away  from  this 
horrible  place!" 

"Horrible!"  returned  Little  Sunbeam, u if 
in  surprise — "  horrible  f — astonishing !  Wky,  I 
thought  this  was  just  the  place  for  you.  Don1! 
you  like  this  1    Astonishing !" 

"  0  Little  Sunbeam !  I  beg  of  you  to  tab 
me  away." 

"  Well,  now,"  exclaimed  Little  Sunbeam,  lift- 
ing up  his  hands  in  surprise,  "  I  am  amazed 
Why,  what  do  you  want?  Ton  want  solitude 
and  gloom,  and  here  you  have  it !  Ton  mA 
to  be  undisturbed,  and  here  no  one  comes  to 
deceive  or  trouble  you.  The  world  is  hollow 
and  heartless  and  disappointing,  but  it  do* 
not  intrude  itself  here  to  vex  you.  Oh,  yoa 
must  be  mistaken.  It's  just  the  thing  for  yon. 
To  be  sure,  it  doesn't  suit  me  very  well,  but  it's 
just  the  thing  for  a  man  of  your  disposition. 
You  surely  can't  help  being  happy  here  /" 

"  O  Little  Sunbeam !  I  shall  perish  here!  I 
can't  live  here !    Please  to  take  me  away  !" 

"  Oho !  this  is  a  pretty  state  of  things !  To* 
want  all  your  property,  all  your  luxuries,  ill 
that  everybody  can  do  for  you  to  make  je* 
happy,  while  you  do  nothing  for  any  one  ek* 
but  shut  yourself  up  and  brood  over  imagoH* 
sorrows.  No,  no !  I  love  to  make  people  baftf* 
but  I'll  try  to  make  your  friends  happy  *** 
little  while  now — so  goodbye,  goodbye  I*  td 
kissing  his  hand  playfully,  he  darted  away. 

"O  Little  Sunbeam!"  began  the  unhipff 
nobleman;  but  it  was  too  late.  Little  ftm* 
beam  was  gone. 

He  sank  down  into  a  stupor,  disturbed  *# 
by  indistinct  visions  and  dream*— dimii"! 
that  his  property,  which  he  had  misused,  *• 
taken  away  from  him— breaming  that  hk  mi* 
sion  was  burned — dreaming  of  unhappy  fiunW 
in  his  employment,  whom  he  might  have  it* 
lieved — dreaming  of  the  wife  and  friends,  *to 
had  patiently  borne  with  his  moody  and  uft* 
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ble  humours — dreaming  of  his  children, 
had  feared  his  gloomy  spirit  and  his 
ed  face ! 

able  any  longer  to  endure  this  agony  of 

,  he  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  raised  his 

No  longer  in  the  desolate  region,  he 

himself  in  his  own  pleasant  library; 
and  himself  in  his  own  easy  chair,  with 
x>l  evening  air  blowing  on  his  face,  and 
Men  sunlight  dancing  on  the  wall ! 
a,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  little  voice; 
*,  my  lord,  read  me  a  little  more  out 
t  big  book,  will  you  ?  " 

Earl  started  up,  and  threw  the  volume 

the  room ;  but  it  did  not  frighten  Little 

am. 

i,  ha,  ha !    Ho,  ho,  ho ! "  cried  he,  as  he 

r  to  the  chandelier,  and  there  balanced 

f  for  his  final  flight,  "Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

he  broke  out  in  song,  as  he  poised  his 
rings:— 

Who  would  be  a  noble  lord, 
nd  in  frowning  castle  lonely  stay, 
raiting  for  the  heavy  hours 
rearily  to  drag  away  ? 

J  would  rather  be 

A  Little  Sunbeam ! 
Swift  as  light  his  airy  flight, 
Pretty  and  fleet  his  nimble  foot, 

And  a  round  little  face 
Full  of  glee! 


"Who  would  suffer  over  again 
Griefs  that  are  past,  and  forgotten  pain  ? 
Who  would  anticipate  coining  care, 
And  tremble  at  fears  and  visions  of  air  ? 
J  would  rather  bo 
A  Little  Sunbeam, 
Laugbing  and  gay  the  livelong  day, 
Living  aud  loving  while  he  may, 
With  a  dapper  little  suit — 
Just  liko  mo ! 

"  Who  would  ovcr'troubles  whine, 
And  in  selfish  sorrow  for  ever  pine, 
Forgetting  the  suffering  and  sin 
The  rest  of  the  world  is  lying  in  ? 
JT  would  rather  be 
A  Little  Sunbeam : 
A  little  elf  forgetful  of  self, 
The  world  to  beguile,  with  a  sunny  smile, 
Of  its  weariness  and 
Drudgery. 

"  Flashed  through  space  from  the  burning  face 

Of  the  glorious  rolling  Sun — 
Covered  with  light,  as  a  mantle  bright 

Of  threads  of  silver  spun — 
The  world  to  bless,  with  my  warm  caress, 

I  linger  for  a  day ; 
On  the  crimson  flush  of  the  evening's  blush 

I  dearly  love  to  play ; 
But  when  shadows  deep  around  me  creep, 

Hanging  the  twilight  grey, 
In  a  golden  boat  I  slowly  float 

On  the  purple  flood  away !  *' 


THE    PRESS. 


m  owes  much  to  its  press ;  as  much  to 
■•  as  to  its  being  the  seat  of  government 
w.  Its  parliaments  and  tribunals  give 
lfluence  over  the  provinces,  bat  without 
ass  how  would  its  decisions  be  known  or 
jdP  No  man  can  have  travelled  in  this 
y  without  feeling  that  the  exalted  posi- 
f  the  metropolis  of  England  is  mainly 
itable  to  the  press.  It  is  by  the  press 
te  whole  kingdom  feels  the  pulse  of  the 
;  it  is  thus  the  tone  is  given,  the  key- 
funded,  our  public  virtue  stimulated,  and 
aonal  emotions  awakened  and  nourished. 


....  The  greatest  blessings  are  the  least 
appreciated :  the  person  who  eats  bread  daily 
can  find  no  flavour  in  it ;  let  him  go  to  some 
foreign  land,  and  eat  nothing  but  bread-fruit 
for  ten  years,  and  he  will  appreciate,  on  his 
return,  the  flavour  of  a  French  roll.  But  the 
press  is  not  only  free,  it  is  powerful.  That 
power  is  ours.  It  is  the  proudest  that  man 
can  enjoy.  It  was  not  granted  by  monarchs, 
it  was  not  gained  for  us  by  aritocracies,  but  it 
sprang  from  the  people,  and,  with  an  immortal 
instinct,  it  has  always  worked  for  the  people. 

B.  Disraeli. 


jfymup,  girl,  mxi  ||tetarg. 
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IV.— THE  HINDOOS  AT  HOME. 
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MABBIAGE  CTT8TOMS  AND  CEREMONIES. 

MONG  the  natives  of  India,  it 
is  considered  an  indispensable 
duty  to  enter  into  the  married 
state.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance the  bride  is  betrothed 
at  a  very  early  age.  There  is 
some  difference  in  this  respect  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  in  all  it  is  early.  In  Bengal 
the  bride  ought  to  be  affianced  before  the  age 
of  ten  years,  and  even  eight  years  old  is  not 
considered  too  young.  The  native  almanacs 
give  eight,  nine,  or  ten  as  the  most  suitable 
age.  If  a  daughter  is  not  betrothed  at  the  age 
of  ten,  the  parent  is  considered  regardless  of 
the  happiness  of  his  child.  In  the  northern 
provinces  of  India,  the  betrothal  usually  takes 
place  a  little  later,  but  still  at  a  period  which, 
according  to  our  ideas,  would  be  deemed  very 
premature. 

Buchanan,  when  engaged  in  his  statistical 
inquiries  in  the  districts  north  of  Bengal,  found 
that  all  persons,  male  and  female,  were  married 
before  the  age  of  fifteen ;  and,  so  far  as  he  could 
discover,  an  unmarried  young  person  of  the 
age  of  twenty  was  a  phenomenon  of  which  no 
one  had  ever  heard. 

In  choosing  a  wife,  the  sentiment  of  love 
scarcely  enters  as  an  element  in  the  transaction. 
It  is  not  usual  for  the  young  people  even  to  see 
each  other  until  the  knot  is  tied.  The  whole 
affair  is  managed  by  the  parents,  assisted  by  a 
female  agent  or  professional  matchmaker,  who 
acts  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  parties.  In  fact,  all  the  preliminaries  are 
arranged  by  these  professional  agents.  Pedi- 
gree or  caste  is  one  of  the  points  to  be  carefully 
considered.  The  horoscopes  of  the  young 
people  must  be  consulted  and  compared.  If 
everything  is  found  satisfactory,  if  the  stars 
are  favourable,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
parents  of  the  youthful  couple  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding. 


It  is  looked  upon  as  derogatory 
into  a  family  less  honourable  than  c 
When  inequality  exists  in  this  rei 
balance  *is  sometimes  nicely  adjust* 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  There 
of  high-caste  Brahmins  (the  Kool 
turn  this  prejudice  to  good  aceou 
marry  into  families  of  inferior  ran) 
ceive  a  sum  of  money  for  the  sacr 
make,  and  as  a  solace  to  their  wounc 
As  they  are  not  restricted  to  one  wife 
marry  an  unlimited  number,  it  mi 
hands  of  a  Brahmin  of  prudence  and  c 
turn  out,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  vie 
profitable  transaction.  A  low-caste 
is  at  the  same  time  wealthy,  is  somet 
ing  to  give  a  large  sum  for  the  1 
having  his  family  connected  by  man 
a  high-caste  husband. 

The  Hindoo  marriage  ceremony 
frequently  described.  What  is  comri 
most  essential  part  of  the  ceremony, 
bride  to  take  seven  steps,  or  for  the 
bridegroom,  hand  in  hand,  to  step  su 
into  seven  circles  drawn  on  the  floo 
the  seventh  step  is  taken  the  mania 
sidered  complete  and  irrevocable.  "V 
renceto  this  part  of  the  marriage  rite,* 
says, "The  next  ceremony  is  the  bride'i 
seven  steps.  It  is  the  most  material 
nuptial  rites ;  for  the  marriage  is  con 
irrevocable  as  soon  as  she  has  taken  tl 
step,  and  no  sooner." 

Allusions  to  this  custom  are  found 
Hindoo  books.  Thus,  in  the  Mahal 
following  apology  is  put  into  the  moi 
who  had  played  the  part  of  young  L 
"  The  marriage  ceremonial  is  not  eoi 
the  seventh  step  is  taken,  and  this  stc 
been  taken  when  I  seized  the  damsel 

One  of  the  forms  usual  at  a  Hindoo 
is  for  the  hands  of  the  bride  and  brid 
be  tied  together  with  a  blade  of  t 
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jented  etua  grass.  Another  part  of  the  cere- 
kony  is  for  the  bride's  father  to  tie  together 
le  skirts  of  their  robes,  accompanying  this 
:t  with  the  admonition  that  they  must  be 
rer  united  "  in  duty,  fortune,  and  love." 
It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  these  forms 
re  interesting  and  appropriate.  Nor  is  that 
art  of  the  ceremony  less  so  where  the  bride- 
room  repeats  the  words,  "May  that  heart 
rhich  is  yours  become  my  heart,  and  that  heart 
rhich  is  mine  become  thy  heart." 
We  read  in  books  of  certain  customs  which 
ppear  to  be  now  obsolete  or  nearly  so.  One 
i  these  is  as  follows.  After  it  has  been  settled 
tut  the  marriage  is  to  take  place,  the  bride- 
room  is  described  as  visiting  the  house  of  the 
kther-in-law  to  sue  for  his  bride.  On  this 
Nation  there  isaprescribed  form  of  hospitality, 
.cow  ig  brought  in  to  be  killed.  The  suitor 
eps  forward  and  intercedes  for  her  life,  and 
it  request  is  at  once  complied  with. 
Marriages  in  India  are  usually  attended  with 
avy  expense.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country, 
id  prevades  all  ranks.  A  native  who  in  other 
•pects  is  saving  and  parsimonious,  will  grudge 
» outlay  at  the  celebration  of  a  son's  or  a 
inghter'a  wedding.  Entertainments  are  given 
i  a  large  scale,  lasting  sometimes  eight  or 
h»  days,  daring  which  there  is  a  constant 
«md  of  visits  and  feasting."  The  Brahmins 
fist  be  propitiated  with  presents.  Add  to 
lis  the  procession  when  the  bride  is  taken 
Mae,  and  at  which  no  expense  is  spared. 
These  expenses,  according  to  Hindoo  ideas, 
:e  unavoidable.  The  father  must  open  his 
uid  liberally,  or  appear  to  disadvantage  in 
te  eyes  of  his  neighbours.  In  the  case  of 
eatthy  families,  several  lacs  of  rupees  are 
ten  spent  on  such  occasions. 
According  to  Buchanan,  the  wedding  of  a 
tor  kaist,  one  of  the  higher  castes  of  Bengal* 
sto  at  least  150  rupees.  A  common  me- 
aaic  of  good  caste  will  spend  eighty  rupees ; 
id  even  a  malee,  or  common  gardener,  never 
ends  leas  than  seventeen  rupees  on  the  occa- 
m  of  a  marriage.  He  states  that  the  ordi- 
try  outlay  attending  the  marriage  of  a  poor 
oolin  Brahmin  is  never  less  than  300  rupees, 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  these  statements 
*  much,  if  at  all,  exaggerated. 
At  the  same  time,  one  is  not  bound  to  believe 
» literally  true  what  an  ingenious  writer  states, 
lata  certain  rajah  spent  a  lac  of  rupees  in 
iifibrating  the  marriage  of  two  monkeys. 
In  some  parts  of  India,  as  in  the  northern 
wrinceB,  it  is  usual  for  the  bride,  after  the 


betrothal,  to  remain  for  some  years  at  her 
father's  house.  But  in  Bengal,  she  is  imme- 
diately taken  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom's 
family,  and  she  continues  to  reside  permanently 
there  as  her  future  home. 

The  procession  of  the  bride  and  her  retinue 
to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  is  usually  con- 
ducted with  great  ceremony.  The  bride,  seated 
in  a  palanquin,  is  carried  in  state,  with  music 
playing  and  torches  burning. 

Captain  Alexander  Hamilton,  referring  par- 
ticularly to  Surat,  says:  "The  marriages  of 
the  Gentiles  in  India  are  celebrated  with  much 
pomp.  They  begin  in  the  forenoon  to  send  a 
long  train  of  people  with  covered  dishes,  or 
baskets,  on  their  heads,  with  presents  from  the 
bridegroom  to  the  bride,  and  before  the  pre* 
sents  march  hautboys,  drums,  and  trumpets. 
After  the  presents  march  some  female  slaves 
for  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  use.  After  the 
sjaves  comes  an  empty  palanquin,  to  transport 
the  bride  from  her  house  to  her  husband's.  At 
night  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  carried  in 
state  through  the  town,  with  torchlight  and 
music  before  them,  and  fireworks  are  played 
off  as  they  pass  in  the  streets,  and  the  parents 
of  the  married  couple  send  presents  to  their 
friends." 

In  India,  parents  have  a  preference  for  male 
children.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  among 
the  common  people  of  Bengal,  the  midwife  gets 
a  rupee  for  her  services  when  the  offspring  is  a 
boy,  and  only  half  a  rupee  when  it  is  a  girl. 

Ward,  the  missionary,  states  that  one  Hindoo 
woman  will  sometimes  say  to  another,  "Has 
your  daughter-in-law  any  children?"  To  which 
the  other  replies  plaintively,  "  No,  nothing  but 
a  girl." 

Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this  decided  pre- 
ference for  male  offspring.  It  is  based  partly 
upon  religious  ideas  peculiar  to  the  Hindoos, 
as,  for  example,  the  belief  that  certain  cere- 
monies affecting  the  peace  of  the  soul  after 
death  can  only  be  fitly  performed  by  a  son,  or 
a  son's  son.  The  proper  person  to  perform  the 
funeral  obsequies  on  the  death  of  a  parent,  is  a 
son,  or  a  son's  son.  Accordingly,  the  Hindoo 
shasters  magnify  the  importance  of  male  off- 
spring, as  where  it  is  said,  "  By  a  son  a  man 
obtains  victory  over  all  people  j  by  a  son's  son 
he  enjoys  immortality;  and  by  a  son's  son's 
son,  he  reaches  the  solar  abodes."  By  the  laws 
of  Menu,  a  wife  "who  bears  only  daughters" 
may,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  be  super- 
seded— that  is,  iu  plain  terms,  divorced. 

In  Bengal,  a  male  child  has  generally  three 
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names.  The  first  and  second  are  very  often 
the  names  of  partieular  deities,  or  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  third  is  the  family  name. 
Take,  for  example,  the  name  Krishna  Chunder 
Dutt.  Here  Krishna  is  the  name  of  a  deity. 
Chunder  signifies  the  moon,  and  Dutt  is  the 
family  name. 

Though  the  sentiment  of  love  does  not  usually 
enter  as  an  element  in  the  marriage  compact, 
the  Hindoos  are  not  without  their  own  ideas  of 
personal  charms.  They  have  ideas  of  their  own 
as  to  what  constitutes  female  beauty.  Their 
shasters  contain  minute  directions  as  to  the 
qualities  to  be  sought  in  choosing  a  wife. 
Among  other  qualifications,  the  choice  should 
fall  upon  one  "who  walks  gracefully — like  a 
young  elephant."  In  one  of  the  Poorans  it  is 
said  of  a  young  lady,  who  is  described  as  a 
model  of  beauty,  that  "  her  gait  was  like  that 
of  a  drunken  elephant,  or  a  goose." 

The  negative  qualities  are  still  more  copiously 
dwelt  upon.  Among  other  restrictions,  it  is  said 
that  a  prudent  man  will  not  marry  a  woman 
"who  has  a  beard,"  or  one  who  has  "thick 
ankles,"  or  one  who  speaks  with  a  "shrill 
voice,"  or  one  who  "croaks  like  a  raven." 
Again,  it  is  said  that  a  prudent  man  will  not 
marry  a  woman  "whose  eyebrows  meet,"  or 
one  "whose  teeth  are  apart,  and  resemble 
tusks." 

There  may  be  some  doubt  whether  the 
natives  of  India  consider  a  fair  complexion 
the  most  beautiful.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
in  the  remoter  districts,  where  the  genuine 
Hindoo  taste  remains  unchanged,  a  dark  and 
even  a  black  complexion  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  natural  and  beautiful.  There  are,  how- 
ever, facts  which  bear  the  other  way,  and  which 
appear  to  indicate  that  a  fair  complexion  must 
be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  preference. 
Those  Hindoos  who  are  of  the  highest  caste  (the 
Brahmins  and  Rajpoots)  arc  generally  fairer 
than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  It  is  also 
an  obvious  fact  that,  among  all  castes,  the 
wealthier  classes,  who  arc  least  exposed  to  the 
weather,  are  generally  of  a  fairer  complexion 
than  the  labouring  classes.  A  fair  complexion 
thus  comes  to  be  associated  in  the  mind  with 
rank,  wealth,  and  case.  Some  weight  is  also  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  for  many  centuries  the 
dominant  races  in  India  have  been  the  white- 
faced  men  of  the  West. 

In  order  to  heighten  or  improve  their  com- 
plexion, it  is  usual  for  Hindoo  ladies  to  paint 
their  cheeks  of  a  pale  yellow  or  saffron  colour — 
a  fashion  which  is  also  followed  by  some  of  their 


sisters  lower  in  the  scale.  This  goes  tote  to 
prove  that  in  the  present  day  a  somewhat  fair 
complexion  is  most  appreciated. 

I  do  not  know  that  anything  bearing  one 
way  or  the  other  can  be  gathered  from  the 
descriptions  we  have  of  the  personal  appearance 
of  Hindoo  deities.  Some  of  the  most  popular 
Hindoo  deities  are  represented  as  jet  black. 
Krishna  is  described  as  black.  The  very  name 
has  this  meaning.  This  favourite  deity  k  de- 
scribed as  of  the  complexion  of  a  cloud,  and 
we  find  such  expressions  applied  to  him  at 
"  dark  as  the  leaf  of  the  full-blown  lotus." 

On  the  other  hand,  Rama,  the  brother  of 
Krishna,  is  described  as  of  fair  complexioi. 
In  the  Vishnoo  Pooran  he  is  said  to  be  an 
fair  as  the  jasmin,  as  the  moon,  as  the  fibres 
of  the  lotus  stem;"  and  again,  "white  mi 
jasmin,  a  swan,  or  the  moon."  While  Vishnoe 
is  described  as  of  dark  complexion,  Sheen  ii 
always  painted  white,  and  is  sometimes  de- 
signated Sweta,  or  the  White. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  polygamy  is  lane- 
tioned  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Hindoa; 
but  in  point  of  fact,  the  privilege  of  havings 
plurality  of  wives  is  restricted  to  a  few— to 
those  of  ample  means,  who  constitute  but  l 
small  part  of  the  community. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  Brahmins,  already 
mentioned,  to  whom  great  latitude  is  allowed  ii 
this  respect.  These  are  the  KooHn  Brahms* 
the  descendants  of  certain  illustrious  faaxttiet 
who  settled  in  Bengal  several  centuries  ago. 
It  is  stated,  on  what  is  generally  believed  to 
be  good  authority,  that  some  Koolins  many 
as  many  as  fifty  wives;  and  instances  hue 
been  known  in  which  even  that  number  baa 
been  exceeded.  Wealthy  men  of  low  caste 
arc  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  forming  the* 
alliances,  as  a  means  of  elevating  their  finnilia 
in  the  social  scale. 

The  Koolin  often  receives  a  dowry  afcfflg 
with  each  wife.  He  is  not  put  to  the  expen* 
of  "  feeding  "  them.  The  wives  remain  at  their 
father's  house,  while  the  husband  travels  aboat 
and  pays  a  visit  now  to  one  and  now  to  another. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ob* 
jectionablc,  one  of  the  most  hideous,  of  Hindoo 
customs.  A  feeling  seems  to  be  growing  *f 
against  it  among  the  more  intelligent  portion 
of  the  community ;  and,  as  some  writers  assert, 
even  those  Brahmins  themselves  who  are  not 
Koolins  complain  of  the  monopoly. 

It  is'not  necessary  to  describe  in  this  placo 
those  peculiar  marriage  customs  which  prevail 
among  certain  tribes  in  the  Himalayan  dn> 
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id  among  the  Nairs  of  Malabar.  They 
ined  to  a  small  section  of  the  com- 
and  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as 
xistic  of  the  Hindoo  race.  And  even 
rere  more  common  than  they  are,  they 
>horrent  to  our  manners,  that  the  less 
at  them  the  better. 

OUB  ILLUSTRATION. 

[lustration,  facing  page  241,  gives  a 
Bombay,  engraved  from  a  photograph. 
r,  capital  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
its  name  from  the  Portuguese  Bom- 
gnifying  "good  harbour,"  and  is  situate 
rrow  point  of  land  at  the  south-east 
y  of  the  island  of  the  same  name.  It 
unded  by  strong  fortifications.  The 
a  regular  quadrangle,  with  numerous 
articularly  towards  the  sea;  and  the 
encompassed  by  a  broad,  deep  ditch, 


which  can  be  flooded  at  pleasure.  In  the  centre 
of  the  town  is  the  Green,  a  wide,  open  space, 
surrounded  with  many  large  and  well-built 
houses.  The  English  church,  an  extremely 
handsome  edifice,  the  Government  House,  the 
bazaar  or  market-place,  stand  here.  From  the 
situation  of  Bombay,  it  commands  an  extensive 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  countries  si- 
tuate on  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs,  as  well 
as  with  the  islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and 
with  China.  The  art  of  ship -building  is  carried 
to  great  perfection  by  the  Parsees,  who  are 
accounted  superior  ship-carpenters.  The  first 
line  of  railway  in  Hindostan  was  opened  in 
1853,  between  Bombay  and  Tanna,  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles.  Railways  will  now  speedily 
girdle  the  three  presidencies.  The  population 
of  Bombay  is  upwards  of  500,000,  composed  of 
British,  Portuguese,  Armenians,  Jews,  Ma- 
hometans, Hindoos,  and  Parsees. 
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as  been  written  about  water,  air,  food, 

dress,  and  other  hygienic  materials 

ences ;  little  about  rest.  As  a  "remedial 

rest  is  of  more  importance  than  has 

uerally  supposed.     As  a  therapeutic 

ts  place  is  at  the  very  head  of  the 

materia  medica.  Little  skill,  compara- 

required  for  a  practitioner  to  know 

do  something,  and  what  to  do.    But  a 

fund  of  professional  knowledge  is  re- 

•  know  when  and  how  to  let  the  patient 
Dne-half  the  world  is  drugged  to  death 
k,  and  one-half  the  remainder  is  fretted 

*  We  have  frequently  saved  life  by 
between  the  patients  and  their  friends. 
d  has  a  bad  fashion  of  making  a  terrible 
ring  up  a  consternation,  nursing  and 
ontinually,  while  sympathizing  friends, 
ualy  gibbering  doctors,  meddlesome 
and  whispering  watchers,  add  their 
influence  to  the  wrong  side,  and  all 
Somebody  is  nek  and  needs  rest.  And 
e  mischief  is  traceable  to  a  false  dogma 
si  science  in  relation  to  the  nature  of 
Authors  teach  that  disease  is  an  entity, 
irhich  travels  about,  pervades  the  air, 
»  our  dwellings,  and  finally  attacks 
this  absurd  phantasm  is  easily  trans- 
1  by  the  unthinking  multitude  (un- 

on  this  subject  we  mean)  into  some- 
islogonsto  a  witch,  a  ghost,  a  goblin, 


fiend,  or  demon,  which  nothing  but  the  doctor's 
poisons,  dealt  out  by  the  doctor's  own  hand  or 
pen,  can  pacify,  eradicate,  exorcise,  kill,  or 
cure.  The  charms  and  amulets  of  the  ancients 
were  not  more  silly,  and  the  necromancy  and 
pow-wows  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  present 
day  are  not  more  ridiculous  (are  predicated  on 
precisely  the  same  false  notions  of  the  nature 
of  disease)  than  are  the  drugging,  slopping, 
stuffing,  watching,  and  fretting  of  the  regular 
physicians  of  to-day*  and  the  nurses  of  their 
school.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  all  the  maladies  of 
all  the  people  of  the  world  would  get  well  in  a 
few  days  if  left  to  themselves,  with  no  other 
appliances  than  such  as  common  sense  employs. 
Yet  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  doctor  is  called, 
and  if  he  be  a  drugopathic  doctor,  one-half  his 
patients  are  in  danger  of  a  protracted  illness, 
and  one-half  of  these  are  sure  of  a  ruined  con- 
stitution, not  because  of  the  disease,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  drugs.  When  we  visit  a 
patient  in  the  country,  our  greatest  difficulty 
is  to  keep  the  friends  quiet,  when  nothing  but 
let-alone-ativeness  is  needed.  All  are  willing 
to  do  something ;  every  one  is  anxious  to  lend 
a  helping  hand ;  and  people  generally  estimate 
a  physician's  knowledge  and  skill  by  the 
extent  or  variety  of  his  prescriptions.  Few 
can  understand  the  quietly-working  yet  effi- 
cient remedial  resources  of  nature  when  undis- 
turbed. Db.  Tball. 


TnXL  orer-etatea  hia  case.    The  "  royular  physicians  of  to-day  "  aro  wiser  than  their  predecessors.— Ed.  O.O.F. 
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The  Ass. 

xih. 

??54£  NE  evening  in  the  early  part  of 
June,  while  standing  in  a  field 
by  a  lane  side,  my  attention 
was  roused  by  a  noise  in  the 
lane,  anything  but  agreeable, 
and  which  I  found,  on  looking 
over  the  fence,  proceeded  from  a  group  of 
four,  namely,  a  man,  his  wife,  an  ass,  and  a 
dog.  The  man  and  woman  appeared  to  belong 
to  the  lowest  class  of  tinkers.  The  man  was 
much  the  worse  for  drink,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Bishop  Auckland,  most 
likely  to  rejoin  some  of  his  companions.  "With 
the  most  dreadful  oaths  and  imprecations  he 
threatened  the  woman  to  compel  her  to  give 
him  what  money  she  had.  She,  however,  kept 
her  hold,  using  the  gift  possessed  by  most 
women  (it  is  said),  pretty  freely.  Coward-like, 
he  knocked  her  down  with  a  great  stick.  The 
poor  creature  shouted  for  help ;  and  help  was 
at  hand.  The  noble  ass  came  rushing  to  the 
assistance  of  its  mistress,  with  language  as 
loud  as  that  uttered  by  Balaam's,  braying  as 
it  went,  as  though  scorning  to  take  advantage 
of  his  cowardly  foe.  Rearing  on  its  hind  legs, 
it  struck  the  man  down  with  its  fore  feet 
against  the  fence.  Perceiving  me  getting 
over  the  hedge,  the  scoundrel,  in  his  turn, 
called  out  for  help.  My  first  thought  was  to 
leave  him  to  his  fate,  but  seeing  the  dog  also 
attacking  him,  and  not  knowing  how  it  might 
end — thinking  also  that  two  to  one,  especially 
as  the  man  was  down,  was  rather  too  bad — I 
drove  away  the  assailant.  The  woman,  in  the 
meantime,  had  got  on  to  her  feet,  and  while 
showing  me  her  bleeding  head,  informed  me 
that  the  man  had  repeatedly  abused  her  in  a 
similar  manner,  because  she  would  not  let  him 


have  money  to  waste  in  drink.  I  ask 
the  ass  had  ever  interfered  before. 
plied  that  he  had  not,  nor  could  she  asi 
reason  for  its  doing  so,  excepting  that 
interposed  in  his  behalf  a  day  or  tw< 
when  the  man  was  ill-using  the  ass. 
of  thoughts  filled  the  mind  after  wi1 
the  above  scene.  Had  not  the  ass  ma 
in  a  high  degree,  gratitude  for  favoux 
If  gratitude  be  instinct,  what  is  reason 
Bees, 
xiv. 
A  curious  instance  of  a  change  of  in 
mentioned  by  Darwin.  The  Bees  oa 
Barbadoes  and  the  Western  Islands  c 
lay  up  honey  after  the  first  year.  Th< 
the  weather  so  fine,  and  the  matei 
honey  so  plentiful,  that  they  became 
ingly  profligate  and  debauched,  ate  i 
capital,  worked  no  more,  and  amuse 
selves  by  flying  about  the  sugar-hou 
stinging  the  negroes. 

The  Bjlackblbd. 

XT. 

A  man  wishing  to  have  some  of  th 
robbed  a  nest,  which  contained  four 
two  he  left,  and  the  other  two  he  pa 
large  cage,  and  removed  to  his  how 
old  cock  came  constantly  with  food 
young  in  the  cage,  going  into  it  and 
them.  The  man,  watching  for  such  ai 
tunity,  made  a  run  at  the  cage  and 
him ;  but  when  carrying  it  into  the  h 
bird  made  his  escape  through  a  holt 
wires.  It  was  supposed  he  would  n» 
back ;  he,  however,  returned  to  feed  th 
as  usual ;  but  instead  of  going  into  t 
he  went  to  the  outside,  and  put  t 
through  the  wires.  It  may  have  been 
that  prompted  him  to  find  food  for  hi 
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though  removed   to  a  distance,  and  in    an 

wml  place;  but  when  he  found  that  there 

we  daigtr  in  feeding  them  the  old  way,  it 

certainly  showed  calculation  to  find  out  a  way 

of  doing  it  equally  well  without  running  risk. 

It  was  also  very  curious  to  see  him  going  to 

feed  the  young  when  any  person  was  watching. 

The  cage  was  in  a  potatoe  garden,  and  ho  would 

fly  to  the  low  end  of  the  garden  and  creep  up 

the  farrow,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  see 

him  until  he  had  finished  his  duty,  when  he 

flew  off  with  great  noise.    The  hen  never  ap- 

petred,  and  it  was  supposed  she  had  been 

killed     Of  all  that  is  here  stated  I  was  a 

witness. 

The  Blackstabt. 
xvi. 
A  railway  carriage  had  been  left  for  some 
veekB  out  of  use  in  the  station  at  Giesscn, 
Ease  Darmstadt,  in  the  month  of  May,  1852 ; 
ted  when  the  superintendent  came  to  examine 
tjbe  carriage,  he  found  that  a  black  redstart 
bad  built  her  nest  upon  the  collision  spring. 
He  very  humanely  retained  the  carriage  in  its 
died  until  it  was  imperatively  demanded,  and 
at  last  attached  it  to  a  train  which  ran  to 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  a  distance  of  nearly 
forty  miles.  It  remained  at  Frankfort  for 
thirty-six  hours,  and  was  then  brought  back 
Id  Giessen ;  and  after  one  or  two  short  journeys 
same  back  again  to  rest  at  Giessen,  after  a 
period  of  four  days.  The  young  birds  were  by 
Ihis  time  partly  fledged,  and  finding  that  the 
parent  bird  had  not  deserted  her  offspring,  the 
laperintendent  carefully  removed  the  nest  to 
i  place  of  safety,  whither  the  parent  soon 
followed.  The  young  were  in  process  of  time 
fall  fledged,  and  left  the  nest  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. It  is  evident  that  one  at  least  of  the 
latent  birds  must  have  accompanied  the  nest 
it  all  its  journeys,  for,  putting  aside  the 
difficulty  which  must  have  been  experienced 
hy  them  in  watching  for  every  carriage 
iaat  arrived  at  Giessen,  the  nestlings  would 
lave  perished  from  hunger  during  their  stay 
it  Frankfort;  for  every  one  who  has  reared 
Jttmg  birds  is  perfectly  aware  that  they  need 
food  every  two  hours.  Moreover,  the  guard  of 
the  train  repeatedly  saw  a  red- tailed  bird 
lying  about  that  part  of  the  carriage  on  which 
the  nest  was  placed. 

The  Chaffinch, 
xvii. 
In  a  large  ivy-clad  tree  in  a  garden  behind 
.  house  belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine,  was 


found  the  nest  of  a  chaffinch.  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  repairing  to  this  little  domicile  every 
day,  but  after  about  a  week  discontinued  my 
visits.  One  day  I  went  out  shooting  with  my 
friend,  and  seeing  a  bird  on  a  tree,  just  within 
gunshot,  shot  at  it.  It  was  a  female  chaffinch ; 
nothing  was  thought  of  this,  and  we  walked 
on.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  was  informed 
that  the  male  chaffinch  had  been  found  dead 
in  the  nest  in  the  ivy-tree.  At  first  I  was 
considerably  surprised  at  this  occurrence ; 
but  recollecting  that  the  female  had  been  shot 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  nest,  it  soon  struck 
me  that  we  must  have  killed  the  female  that 
was  sitting  in  the  ivy-tree ;  that  her  mate  had 
waited  in  the  nest,  and,  finding  that  she  never 
returned,  had  pined  to  death.  The  parent  was 
perfectly  stiff  and  dry,  and  had  four  young 
birds  under  its  outstretched  wings.  My  friend 
had  this  curiosity  preserved,  in  the  position  we 
found  it,  and  I  believe  it  still  remains  in  his 
possession. 

The  Crane, 
xviii. 
Brehm  relates  some  interesting  particulars 
of  a  pair  of  cranes  which  he  had  procured 
when  the  birds  were  only  a  few  days  old.  This 
pair  of  cranes,  a  male  and  a  female,  soon 
became  tame,  attached  themselves  to  their 
keeper,  and  came  when  called  by  their  re- 
spective names.  Their  lodging  was  in  the 
farmyard,  where  they  very  soon  took  the  lead, 
settled  the  quarrels  of  their  companions,  and 
punished  the  offenders  according  to  circum- 
stances. They  exacted  respect,  and  kept  up 
their  own  dignity,  ruling  over  bulls,  cows, 
foals,  &c.,  but  declining  at  all  times  to  interfere 
with  the  pigs.  When  their  master  walked  out, 
they  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
as  they  were  not  sufficiently  pinioned  to  pre- 
vent their  flying,  they  sometimes  remained  out 
for  a  whole  day,  although  they  invariably  re- 
turned home  at  night.  When  a  flight  of  wild 
cranes  passed  over,  the  two  birds  never  showed 
so  much  as  a  wish  to  follow  them.  When  the 
male  met  with  an  accident  in  breaking  his 
wing,  the  female  behaved  with  the  most 
sensible  affection,  never  leaving  her  mate  for 
a  single  instant  while  he  was  ill;  nor  would 
she  allow  any  stranger  to  approach  him  until 
he  was  able  to  go  about  with  her.  Not  long 
after  the  female  met  with  an  injury  which 
ended  fatally.  The  male  showed  his  grief,  in 
return,  by  going  about  and  screaming  most 
piteously,  and  trying  to  raise  up  his  sister; 
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and  after  the  corpse  was  removed,  the  survivor 
went  to  look  for  her  in  every  corner  of  the 
house,  ran  up  and  down  stairs,  and  stopped  at 
closed  doors  until  they  were  opened  to  let  him 
in,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  search.  Not  finding 
her  anywhere,  he  left  the  farmyard  for  two  or 
three  days ;  then  again  was  found,  quite  dis- 
consolate and  dejected,  in  the  grounds,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  driven  into  his  stall, 
where  he  stayed  for  a  length  of  time.  When 
the  bird  became  full-grown,  he  continued  to 
show  a  wonderful  share  of  cleverness,  far  beyond 
any  other  feathered  species.  For  want  of  a 
companion,  this  crane  attached  himself  to  the 
bull  of  the  farmyard,  which  he  accompanied 
wherever  he  went — marching  beside  the  bull, 
or  standing  by  when  the  animal  grazed,  and 
keeping  off  the  flies.  He  followed  him  in  and 
out  of  the  stable,  and  when  the  bull  did  not 
make  his  appearance  soon  enough  in  the 
morning,  the  crane  went  to  fetch  his  com- 
panion out.  At  times,  when  the  bull  stood 
still  for  some  time  in  the  meadow,  the  crane 
would  run  a  little  in  advance,  and  begin  to 
chase  round  about  him  for  amusement;  then 
again  he  would  turn  suddenly  back  and  come 
to  meet  him,  bowing  most  profoundly;  and 
this  became  a  frequent  amusement  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village,  through  which  the 
couple  passed  on  their  way  home  in  the  after- 
noon of  a  summer's  day.  Some  time  after  the 
crane  became  as  serviceable  as  a  shepherd's 
dog  to  the  kine,  and  would  not  allow  a  single 
animal  to  stray.  When  horses  were  being 
harnessed  for  the  plough,  or  put  to  any  carriage, 
the  crane  placed  himself  before  them,  and 
made  them  stand  quiet  until  the  driver  was  on 
the  box,  or  had  the  reins  in  his  hands.  It  was 
of  no  use  for  the  horses  to  attempt  to  move  on, 
for  the  bird  punished  them  sorely  with  blows 
from  his  bill,  or  spreading  out  his  wings, 
■topped  the  way.  The  greatest  attachment 
was  shown  by  this  crane  to  the  cook  of  the 
family,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  feeding  the 
bird ;  and  he  made  it  a  rule  not  to  go  to  bed 
until  she  took  him  up  under  her  arm  and 
conveyed  him  to  his  sleeping  department. 
When  any  one  insulted  the  bird,  he  was  un- 
forgiving and  revengeful  in  the  extreme.  One 
day  when  he  was  in  pursuit  of  some  insects  in 
a   neighbouring   garden,  the   owner   of   the 


garden  gave  him  a  blow  with  a  stick, i 
upon  he  defended  himself  most  valiantly 
a  succession  of  blows  obliged  him  to 
Soon  after  he  took  his  station  on  a  bridg 
led  to  the  village,  and  over  which  the  per 
question  had  to  pass.  Here  the  crane 
tained  the  ground,  and  at  last  pursue 
enemy  until  he  was  obliged  to  take  she 
his  house  and  shut  the  door.  From  tha 
the  crane  remained  the  determined  foe 
neighbour.  The  courage  of  the  era 
question  was  wonderful ;  yet  on  one  subj 
was  always  accessible  to  fear,  namely,  he 
not  endure  the  sight  of  any  black  n 
object,  such  as  a  black  dog,  cat,  or  cro* 
his  greatest  enemy  was  the  chimney-swc 
The  Crow, 
xix. 

In  Scotland,  the  Crows,  who  take  sucl 
care  to  keep  out  of  gunshot  on  every 
day,  on  the  Sabbath  come  close  up  1 
houses,  and  seek  their  food  within  a  few 
of  the  farmer  and  his  men,  discoverii 
recurrence  of  the  sacred  day  from  the 
and  the  discontinuing  of  labour  in  the 
knowing  that  while  it  lasts  they  are  saf< 
The  Elephant. 
xx. 

The  Baron  de  Lauriston  relates  tha 
an  epidemic  disorder  was  raging  at  Lu 
and  the  road  to  the  palace  was  covere 
the  sick  and  dying,  the  Nabob  came 
the  palace  upon  his  elephant.  His  slave 
no  effort  to  clear  the  road,  or  prevenl 
poor  suffering  fellow-creatures  from 
trodden  on  and  killed;  but  the  more 
passionate  beast,  of  his  own  accord,  lifte 
out  of  the  way  with  his  trunk,  and  8 
with  so  much  care  among  the  rest,  tha 
were  hurt. 

Another  similar  instance  occurred  at 
gapatam.  An  artilleryman  fell  off  fix 
part  of  the  gun  on  which  he  was  sitt 
such  a  position  that  in  a  minute  the 
wheel  of  the  gun-carriage  must  have 
over  him.  The  elephant,  which  was  sti 
behind  the  gun,  saw  the  danger,  and  i 
any  command  from  its  driver,  instantl 
up  the  wheel  with  its  trunk,  and  kej 
that  position  till  the  carriage  had  passe 
over  the  man. 
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THBEE    0HAPTEE8    ON   MOSSES. 

BT  KISS  MABOABBT  PLUES,  ATJTHOB  OF  "  BAMBLES  IN  SEABCH  OF  WILD  FLOWBBS, 
"GEOLOGICAL  BAMBLES,"  ETC. 


Ohapteb  I. 

"And  close  behind  this  aged  thorn 
There  is  a  fresh  and  lively  eight, 
A  beauteous  heap,  a  hill  of  moss, 
Just  half  a  foot  in  height. 
All  lovely  colours  there  yon  see, 
All  colours  that  were  ever  seen ; 
And  mossy  network  too  is  there, 
As  if  by  hand  of  lady  fair 
The  work  had  woven  been." 

"Wobdswohth. 

t  cannot  walk  in  the  country,  or  even  traverse 
lburban  lane,  or  cross  a  disused  court,  with- 
a  variety  of  Messes  meeting  our  eye,  whether 
tee  them  or  not.  There  is  no  group  of 
rerless  plants,  not  even  the  highly  appre- 
;ed  ferns,  that  is  worthy  of  more  attention 


than  this  extensive  group  of  Mosses.  To  be 
found  everywhere :  on  the  city  wall  and  garden 
walk,  where  cinders  have  been  thrown,  and 
where  damp  has  gathered,  as  well  as  in  the 
quiet  greenwood,  and  upon  the  breezy  hills :  we 
can  never  be  so  situated  as  to  be  unable  to  find 
specimens. 

And  no  plants  are  so  easy  to  preserve  for 
the  herbarium.  Ferns  require  much  care  in 
drying,  lest  the  leaflets  crisp  before  being  laid 
in  the  press,  or  lest  a  branchlet  be  turned  from 
its  place,  or  in  any  way  distorted ;  but  Mosses 
need  only  to  bo  laid  fresh  and  flat  upon  the 
sheets,  and  in  ten  days'  time  they  are  fully 
pressed,  without  any  fear  of  change.  They 
flourish  to  perfection  in  a  Wardian  case,  and 
their  being  slow  of  growth  is  an  advantage 
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there,  not  filling  up  the  space  with  the  speed 
of  the  redundant  greenhouse  Lycopod,  which 
we  sometimes  see  towering  over  the  ferns  under 
a  small  shade,  and  absorbing  all  the  light  and 
nourishment. 

The  structure  of  Mosses  is  simple,  and  very 
interesting.  They  appear  first  as  a  green  film 
on  the  surf  ace  of  the  damp  soil,  and  this  film, 
when  examined  by  the  microscope,  resolves  into 
numerous  grain-like  cells,  which  put  up  a 
shoot  from  the  point  lying  uppermost,  and 
soon  develope  transparent  leaves.  Some  species 
attain  maturity,  ripen  their  seed,  and  die  away 
in  a  few  weeks;  but  others  live  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  vying  with  forest  trees  in 
their  longevity. 

Some  weeks  before  the  fruiting  season  of 
Mosses,  you  may  notice  their  verdant  tufts  to 
be  all  covered  with  stars.  These  stars  are 
formed  of  the  spreading  leaves  on  the  summit 
of  the  branches,  and  contain  in  their  centre  a 
cluster  of  rudimentary  leaves,  secreting  around 
their  base  viscid  matter  which  contains  mi- 
croscopic bodies,  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes 
of  two  kinds,  answering  to  the  male  and  female 
parte  of  a  flower.  In  process  of  time,  one  or 
more  of  the  female  atoms  becomes  furnished 
with  a  thread-like  stem,  the  base  or  bases  of 
which  remain  fixed  among  the  socket  of  rudi- 
mentary leaves,  while  the  capsule  rises  on  the 
lengthening  stalk.  When  ripe,  this  capsule 
consists  of  an  urn,  with  a  membranous  lining ;  a 
column  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  urn ;  and 
the  spores,  or  microscopic  seeds,  are  arranged 
round  it.  The  summit  of  the  urn,  and  of  the 
lining,  terminates  in  a  single  or  double  fringe 
of  four  (or  some  multiple  of  four)  teeth,  all  of 
which  are  turned  towards  the  column  until 
the  spores  are  ripe,  thus  forming  a  single  or 
double  network  across  the  mouth  of  the  urn. 
Above  this  is  placed  a  lid,  which  adheres  closely 
while  the  spores  are  immature,  and  when  they 
are  ripe  an  elastic  ring  surrounding  the  edge 
of  the  urn, expands,  and  throws  the  lid  off. 
Over  the  lid,  a  veil  is  drawn,  in  shape  some- 
thing like  a  fool's  cap ;  this  falls  off  before  the 
crisis  which  removes  the  lid,  and  disperses  the 
spores. 

Mosses  are  classified  according  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  fruit.  The  first  division,  being  that 
where  the  fruit  is  borne  on  the  summit  of  the 
plant,  is  called  Acrocarpi.  The  second,  which 
has  the  fruit  springing  from  the  side  of  the 
branches,  is  called  Pleurocarpi.  Some  species 
of  several  genera,  having  their  fruit  on  the 
summit  of  small  lateral  branches,  are  formed 


into  a  third  division,  and  called  CladocarpL  Hi 
number  of  teeth  in  the  fringe,  the  manner 
the  opening  of  the  urn,  the  form  of  the  n 
and  the  style  of  the  setting  on  of  the  lent 
are  the  points  upon  which  the  difference!  < 
genera  are  decided. 

While  climbing  among  rocks  in  the  hi 
districts  of  North  Yorkshire  and  Durham  h 
year,  we  found  dark  lurid  patches  of  dry  Mm 
contrasting  with  the  rich  crimson  tint  of  il 
trap  rock  columns.  These  were  clusters < 
Andraa  Moss,  belonging  to  the  first  family « 
the  summit  fruited  group.  Here  the  lid  uer 
falls  off;  but  when  the  mitre-like  veil  has  di 
appeared,  the  urn  bursts  into  four  pieces,  ai 
the  spores  escape  on  every  side. 

Above  the  rocks,  but  still  within  hearing 
the  waterfalls  which  enhance  their  beauf 
commence  the  wide  moors — lonely,  except  < 
the  12th  of  August,  or  while  the  grouse  tern 
the  sportsmen  to  explore  their  vast  extent;  aa 
dreary,  but  for  the  purple  glory  of  the  heath 
and  the  delicious  breeze  which  sweeps  overt 
hills. 

Here,  on  these  moors,  we  tread  over  a  carj 
softer  and  more  elastic  than  the  richest  veh 
pile ;  but  let  us  beware  when  we  find  its  whi 
or  ruddy  colour  exchanged  for  greenness,  i 
there  the  Bog  Moss,  which  forms  all  this  thi 
sward,  is  still  immersed  in  water,  and  we  m 
suddenly  plunge  far  deeper  than  we  shall  fi 
convenient.  The  Bog  Mosses  are  the  mc 
usef  ul  members  of  the  tribe.  They  vegetate 
the  most  dangerous  swamps,  increasing  quick 
in  size,  attaining  a  great  length,  at  last  gettn 
their  heads  above  water,  and  in  time  filling  1 
the  whole  of  the  bog ;  while  their  debris,  beii 
quite  indestructible  from  the  presence  of 
kind  of  tannin  in  their  composition,  forms ; 
last  a  safe  stratum  of  dry  ground.  The  tanni 
which,  deposited  by  them,  permeates  every  otb 
substance  in  the  same  bog,  preserves  organ: 
remains  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  thus 
is  that  many  of  the  bog  antiquities  are  hoarda 
Meeting  one  day  in  Somersetshire  a  cart  carrj 
ing  a  load  of  peat,  we  picked  one  of  the  clmnj 
in  pieces,  and  found  it  was  composed  priz 
cipally  of  compressed  Bog  Moss.  This  groo 
of  Mosses  is  characterized  by  the  leaves  bein 
placed  in  clusters  on  the  branches,  being  dest 
tute  of  roots,  the  fruit  borne  on  short  later* 
branches,  the  urn  without  fringe,  and  th 
column  being  very  short. 

These  is  a  group  of  Mosses  belonging  to  th 
first  division  which  deserves  notice  fox  the  ei 
treme  minuteness  of  the  species.   One  is  befoi 
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resent,  perfect  in  fruit  and  foliage, 
aid  of  my  Codington  lens,  I  can  count 
tree  long  narrow  leaves,  and  recog- 
xuit-stalk  and  capsule ;  jet  the  whole 
j  measures  three  lines!  These  are 
rth  Mosses;  they  grow  on  banks  gene- 
day,  and  are  characterized  by  the  ab- 
any  distinct  lid,  the  bursting  of  the 
and  the  evanescent  duration  of  the 
ant.  The  only  common  one  is  the 
•ed  Earth  Moss.  It  grows  on  clayey 
here  there  is  scant  verdure,  and  in 
on  may  find  its  closely  packed  tufts 
lj  adorned  with  sessile  straw-coloured 

»r  group,  but  one  size  larger,  is  that 
We  may  find  the  species  upon  walls 
r\j  exposed  soil.  In  the  latter  situa- 
lay  look  for  the  tiny  common  Pottia, 
le  size  never  exceeding  half  an  inch. 
:  destitute  of  fringe  or  ring,  and  have 
lid  (fig.  1). 

allied  to  the  Pottia  family  is  the  tiny 
oes  (fig.  2);  the  presence  of  a  fringe  is 
pal  point  of  difference. 
s  species  of  Hair-mouth  Mosses,  Dw- 
ad  Trichostomum  (figs.  3, 4,  and  5),  are 
d  in  hilly  places,  and  on  freshly  turned 

<e  group  of  Screw  Mosses  frequent 
Us,  and  gravelly  places.  The  Twisted 
088  (fig.  6)  is  very  rare  in  fruit.  It 
itted  cushions  sometimes  a  foot  or 
iameter,  of  the  most  vivid  green.  Its 
tways  twisted,  becomes  more  so  in  dry 
ind  it  justifies  the  poet's  description, 

A  beauteous  sight,  a  bill  of  moss 
Just  half  a  foot  in  height." 

dl  Screw  Moss  grows  on  every  wall, 
e  of  wall,  old  enough  for  moss  habi- 


tation (fig.  7) ;  and  beside  it  grows  the  larger 
species,  the  Awl-leaved  Screw  Moss  (fig.  8).  The 
more  rare  Fallacious  Screw  Moss  (fig.  9)  favours 
sandy  and  clayey  banks,  and  the  great  Hairy 
Screw  Moss  forms  dense  patches  on  thatched 
roofs.  These  are  called  Screw  Mosses  from 
the  spiral  twisting  of  the  thirty-two  long  teeth 
of  the  fringe.  The  Water  Screw  Moss  (fig.  10) 
is  a  scarce  Moss  growing  in  streams  attached 
to  woods. 

Trap  rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  in 
Roxburghshire  form  a  habitat  for  many  Mosses, 
and  here  we  found  the  Extinguisher  Mosses 
(figs.  11  and  12),  the  large  veil  drawn  over  the 
whole  capsule  aptly  suggesting  by  its  shape 
the  name  for  the  family.  Here  also  the  hoary 
clump  of  the  Grey-cushioned  Grimmia  (fig.  13) 
were  studded  with  pale  green  unripe  capsules, 
which  drooped  down  again  to  the  cushion  by 
the  bending  of  the  slender  stalk,  like  the  heads 
of  coy  maidens. 

The  Seaside  Grimmia  (fig.  17)  grows  on  rocks 
near  the  sea;  it  is  characterized  by  the  torn 
base  of  the  veiL 

Upon  the  loose  walls  in  exposed  moorland 
districts  grow  other  Moss  cushions,  hoary  as 
those  of  the  Little  Grimmia,  but  of  an  extent 
which  may  be  called  gigantic  in  comparison. 

The  Woolly  Fringe  Moss  (fig.  14)  has  such 
long  branches  that  it  grows  to  a  wide  extent. 
I  have  taken  cushions  off  the  walls  in  Swale- 
dale  quite  large  enough  for  a  door-mat.  The 
characteristics  of  this  family  are  a  mitre-shaped 
veil,  a  lid  prolonged  into  a  tall  cone,  and  fringe 
composed  of  sixteen  long  teeth.  Some  species 
we  found  growing  at  the  foot  of  rocks  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  others  inhabiting 
swampy  ground;  all  bearing  a  more  or  less 
olivaceous  tint,  and  forming  elastic  sward,  or 
pleasant  cushioned  seats  on  the  low  rocks. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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WOH'T,    OAFT,   AHD    TET. 

AN  EPISODE. 


T  is  strange  to  notice  the  dif- 
ference there  is  in  disposition, 
character,  and  success,  be- 
tween persons  descended  from 
the  same  family  stock.  Nobody 
could  suppose  that  all  the  three 
fellows  whose  names  stand  up  there  at  the  head 
of  this  page  could  be  descended  from  the  same 
great- grandfather.  Different  as  their  surnames 
are,  they  all  had  the  same  family  Christian 
name—"  I." 

Of  the  three,  "Won't  was  the  eldest — a  mi- 
santhropic, glumpy  old  man,  too.  He  was  as 
rich  as  Pluto,  and  as  suspicious  as  sin  could 
make  him.  He  had  large  parks,  and  family 
mansions,  in  which  he  and  his  family  had 
entrenched  themselves  for  centuries.  The  whole 
world  was  in  movement  around  him.  Old 
"Won't  would  never  budge  an  inch. 

But  Old  "Won't  had  no  notion  of  the  heavenly 
economy  of  getting  rich  by  giving;  many  of 
his  possessions  were  useless  to  him,  and  quite 
unproductive,  that  might  well  have  turned-in 
every  year  fifty  per  cent.  He  hugged  every- 
thing tightly,  and  gratified  and  contented  him- 
self with  the  mere  beggarly  gratification  of 
having.  Obstinacy,  ignorance,  and  selfishness 
— these  were  the  old  man's  chief  virtues,  for 
virtues  he  called  them.  Scornfully  he  always 
passed  by  the  door  of  the  poor  sick  widow; 
savagely  he  grinned,  and  thundered  "No!" 
when  a  piece  of  ground  was  requested  of  him 
for  a  mechanics'  institute.  In  fact,  the  life  of 
this  surly  old  curmudgeon  might  be  numbered 
rather  by  negatives  than  by  years — it  was 
one  protracted  fit  of  opposition.  One  answer 
silenced  all  inquiries :  "  Sir,  I'm  a  blunt  man ; 
'  Say  a  thing  and  do  a  thing '  is  my  motto ;  my 
name  is  "Won't,  and  I  won't." 

And  the.  consequence  was,  that  there  was 
"  nothing  stirring  but  stagnation  "  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  testy  old  gentleman.  The  cot- 
tages of  his  tenantry  would  have  made  re- 
spectable pigstyes  in  the  time  of  Thomas  a 


Becket ;  and  the  intelligence  and  th 
perance  of  the  cottagers  belonged  to  tl 
very  bright  and  glorious  age.  To  all  sen 
improvement  in  which  he  was  requested 
the  way,  the  answer  was,  "  I  won't*'"  "  1 
sir,  may  I  beg  you  to  read  these  docurn 
said  a  neighbour  to  him  once.  "  I  never 
I  don't  want  to  read — read  I  won't." 
was  only  one  grim  character  to  whom 
"  I  won't,"  who  snapped  his  withered 
in  the  leathern  face  of  the  old  humai 
stone,  and  said,  "But  I  will."  It  v 
Death,  who  insisted  upon  it  that  the  o 
tleman  should  step  into  his  boat,  and  v 
other  country.  How  he  fared  there,  a 
his  idleness  here,  who  shall  say  P 

A  collateral  branch  of  the  family 
Won't  was  Young  Can't  ;  and  a  weak, 
faced  mortal  he  was,  sure  enough.  "\R 
school,  while  other  boys  were,  with  inti 
enough,  hard  at  their  slates,  Euclids, 
and  grammars,  this  soulless  little  a 
looked  piteously  in  the  face  of  mastei 
and  fellow-pupil,  and  murmured.  "  I  ca 

It  was  plain  enough  that  for  such  a  cb 
as  this,  or  rather  for  one  so  characterless, 
automaton  existence  must  be  selected ;  t 
was  difficult,  for  every  profession,  even 
poor  Flunkey  the  footman,  required 
action,  soul  of  some  kind  or  other;  i 
fact,  many  exertions  were  made  to  pro* 
poor  Can't  some  decent  situation  wl 
could  do  without  any  labour.  It  was 
use;  he  shifted  to  all  points  of  the  soci 
pass,  but  there  he  6tood  on  the  old  spot 
The  times  tbe  poor  fellow  failed  in  bus 
is  no  use  trying  to  mention ;  he  was  like 
in  one  particular — all  the  world  seemed  i 
him  behind.  "  My  dear  sir,"  he  won 
"  you  see  this  thing  is  altogether  imp 
it  is  really  no  use  trying:  who  can  ( 
with  these  times?" 

He  could  never  do  without  his  pre 
lowance  of  sleep ;  he  feared  both  morn 
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r  —  they  were  both  consumptive. 
i,  whatever  he  did,  he  had  the  happy 
ring  at  the  wrong  time,  and  patting 
lg  place ;  and  then  came  the  ever- 
iloquy,  "  I  can't."  A  nice  way,  too, 
confusing  everything  he  did.  He 
•  where  he  was,  and  yet  in  such  cir- 
i  he  always  appeared  most  at  home. 

him  sitting  with  a  pile  of  unrevised 
ags  before  him,  and,  as  I  went  into 
ie  cast  upon  me  a  doleful  glance, 
deep-drawn  sigh,  and  murmured, 
see  I  can't ! " 

,  very  sickly  young  man,  too ;  every- 
too  much  for  him.  "I  can't  bear 
n ;"  "I  can't  attend  to  it  now,  but 

I  have  had  my  afternoon's  nap, 

10  doubt  about  it — I  have  had  it  from 
bhority — he  might  have  married  one 
test  creatures  in  all  the  old  country 
'as  said  she  did  cast  some  kindly 
ie  stupid  fellow;  but,  happily  for 
he  attempted  to  put  the  delicate 
5  said,  "  I  can't ;"  and  gave  it  up  in 
►air. 

11  persons  despised  the  poor  wretch, 
Lad  courage  for  himself  or  for  others ; 

lost  sight  of,  until  the  other  day,  in 
rough  one  of  the  wards  of  a  work- 
should  I  see,  stretched  on  a  bed,  but 
>or  fellow !  It  was  evident  his  last 
ipproaching;  idleness  and  poverty 
leir  work.    The  nurse  stood  by  his 

mixture  from  the  doctor,  invoking 
s  it ;  he  made  many  a  wry  contortion 
[  can't,  I  can't,"  he  said.  His  head 
ad  he  died. 

iv  of  a  different  stamp  was  another 
he  same  family — the  most  modest 
t  bold  of  all  my  acquaintance — Tbt. 
Larkable  that,  without  any  of  the 
of  the  boaster  of  what  he  meant  to 
lys  performed  more  than  any  one 
calculated  upon  his  success  as  a 
sourse:  there  was  a  rough  dignity 
nanner  that  bespoke  self-respect, 
ace,  and  courage.  "  Never  despair  " 


was  his  constant  motto.  Difficulties  beset  him  : 
he  laughed  at  them,  strangled  them,  set  his 
foot  upon  them.  He  had  no  possession  left  to 
him,  like  Old  Won't,  yet  he  has  been  getting,  I 
should  say,  well  to  do  in  the  world;  and  he 
both  gives  more  occupation  to  others  than  the 
old  fellow  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  his 
servants  love  him  more. 

He  had  nothing  like  the  money  expended 
on  his  education  that  was  expended  on  Young 
Can't ;  but  he  knows  more,  and  makes  what  he 
knows  yield  him  a  better  interest ;  for  he  thinks 
that  knowledge,  like  money,  should  be  put  out 
to  interest.  I  don't  know  that  we  so  often  hear 
him  say,  w  111  do  it ;"  but  not  a  week  passes 
but  he  says,  "  I'll  try." 

And  he  is  such  a  cheerful  soul.  I  have  often 
noticed  that  those  people  who  have  the  most 
to  do  are  the  most  cheerful.  While  the  life  of 
Old  Won't  was  a  real  burden  to  him,  and  was 
passed  in  an  everlasting  grunt — while  the  life 
of  Young  Can't  was  like  a  lounge,  with  the 
hands  in  the  pocket,  face  as  long  as  a  fiddle 
and  as  white  as  a  candle,  and  the  breath  only 
a  fluid  to  sigh  with — Try  is  always  merry  and 
cheerful ;  his  very  laugh  is  like  the  exultancy 
of  conquest. 

A  school  was  wanted  in  the  town  where 
he  conducted  his  business,  but  all  the  people 
said  one  could  not  be  erected ;  said  he,  "  I'll 
try,"  and  the  school  was  built.  Can't  was  his 
neighbour  for  some  time ;  but  while  Can't  was 
tumbling  over  molehills,  Try  was  climbing 
mountains.  It  was  observable  that  he  got 
through  ten  times  the  business  of  other  men, 
and  made  far  less  noise  about  it.  There  was 
no  setting  bounds  to  the  labours  of  Try.  I 
declare  we  have  not  got  a  good  or  excellent 
thing  in  our  village  which  he  did  not  get  for  us. 

He  has  lived  a  good  while  here  now,  and  we 
all  know  him.  He  wins  respect  as  he  passes 
down  the  street.  People  never  look  at  him 
but  they  see  a  walking,  moving  sermon.  It 
will  be  a  happy  day  for  our  village  when  all 
our  young  men  follow  more  closely  the  foot- 
steps of  I'll  Tbt* 


GlAM. 


'  Self- Formation."    By4£.  P.  Hood.    London :  Jndd  and 
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Life-breathing  Hay. 

NCE,  once  again   the   spirit  of  the 
Spring 
The  grateful  Earth  with  all  her  bride- 
gifts  dowers, 
And  bearing  wealth  of  blossoms  on  her 
breast, 
Smiles,  Iris-crowned,  upon  a  throne 
of  flowers. 

April — sweet,  changeful,  wavering  coquette — 
Her  bright  farewell  has  smiled  with  half- 
checked  tear, 
And  sleeping  coy  within  young  Spring's  em- 
brace, 
Leaves  her  green  mantle  to  the  opening  year. 

Now  flits  caressing  o'er  the  red-tipped  buds 
That  loving  cluster  on  the  hawthorn  spray, 

In  hopeful  dreams  of  the  long  Summer  hours, 
The  fairy  spirit  of  life-breathing  May. 

The  sweet  pink  apple-blooms  she  thickly  binds 
Playful  around   her   brow,  and  the  white 
pear 
And  damson  buds;   and  peeping  from  their 
leaves, 
Pure   snowy  cherry-blossoms  wreathe  her 
hair. 

See,  bending  low,  the  heavy  lilac  boughs 
Beneath  the  weight  of  their  own  fragrant 
flowers !  * 

She  weaves  with  sportive  hand  a  cowslip-crown 
To  glad  the  laughing  school-girl's  idle  hours. 

Rises  to  new  life  the  flower-kingdom  all, 
Tulip  and  daffodil,  twin-sister  pair, 

Wild  rose  and  honeysuckle,  meadow-born, 
And  child-loved  daisy,  May's  own  darling 
fair; 

A  beauteous  sisterhood ;  and  oh,  how  sweet 
To  us  ye  come!  —  how  Bimple,  yet   how 
dear! — 

A 8  in  the  happy  Eden-land  of  home, 

Greets  the  first  baby -voice  the  mother's  ear. 

After  her  hour  of  anguish,  so  come  ye 

After  the  Winter  gloom  our  earth  to  bless, 

The  guileless  symbols  of  a  joy  to  come, 
Prophetic  harbingers  of  happiness. 


Ah !  thus  may  we,  when  life's  young  Summi 
Its  brightness  pales  before  a  darker  & 

With  heavenward  spirit  ever  wear  witfcn 
The  changeless  flowers  of  eternal  Mai 

AS 


A  Father's  Hand. 

WINTER  day  is  closing,  k 

shadows  of  the  night 
Have  fallen  in  the  passage,  wl 
lamp  is  yet  alight : 
My  baby  girl  is  near  me ;  as  I  pa 

room  to  room, 
I  trace  her  tiny  figure— just  a  mo 
in  the  gloom. 

My  hand  goes  out  to  meet  her,  at  the  1 

of  my  heart ; 
There  is  no  cry  of  wonderment,  no  ha 

start: 
She  clasps  the  hand  she  cannot  see,  an 

it  for  her  guide, 
Content  to  trust  it,  for  it  keeps  her 

father's  side. 

Ah,  little  one,  how  will  it  be  when  ch 

yields  to  youth  P 
When  life  seems  always  summer  time,  ai 

thinks  all  things  truth  P — 
When  you  believe  that  every  voice  in  p 

tones  may  speak, 
Nor  doubt  one  look  in  sunny  eyes  your 

eyes  that  seek  P 

And  when,  perhaps,  beyond  the  rest,  son 

shall  cherished  be, 
And  eyes  above  all  eyes  beloved,  on  youi 

lovingly, 
How  will  it  be  if  other  heart  and  othc 

than  mine, 
Shall  claim  to  lead  you  where  the  path 

the  bright  sunshine  P 

How  will  it  be  P — I  cease  to  ask ;  I  rath 

that  you 
And  I,  and  ours,  may  have  the  faith  thai 

the  Ever  True ; 
That  we,  in  all  the  varied  scenes  of  li 

ready  stand 
To  grasp,  in  darkness  as  in  day,  ora  Hxi 

Father's  Hahd.  Q. 


BY  AUNT  MERCY  AND  UNCUS  CHESBJTJL. 


-  T^Z* ■' ')  TJBING  the  bright  Summer 
months,  when  outdoor  Recre- 
ation is  so  abundant  and 
attractive,  Aunt  and  Uncle 
hare  judged  it  best  to  sus- 
pend their  supply  of  Enigmas, 
•ami,  &c. 

en  Winter  nights  again  come  round, 
lope  to  reassemble  their  Fireside  circle, 
while  they  wish  all  their  nephews  and 
i  much  outdoor  enjoyment. 
s  suspension,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
ot  affect  the  arrangements  as  to  Pbizbs  ; 
Ithough  Aunt  and  Uncle  have  a  large 
f  in  hand,  they  will  still  receive  any  ad- 
al  original  contributions  sent  to  them, 
5  of  the  Editor,  Worcester." 
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any  admirable  "  Noun  Paragraphs  "  have 
sent.    We  have  not  space  to  insert  them.) 

VI. 

bouts  Bocts. 

e  select  one  from  six  or  seven  excellent 
mens.) 

[Longfellow'*  Quadroon  Girl.] 
Statue-like  awhile  she  stood — 
rhen  with  sudden  flash  the  blood 
tfantled  in  the  dark  blue  veins, 
Ls  she  clanked  the  hateful  chains : 


Down  the  swarth  cheek  big  tears  roll- 
Passed  a  shudder  o'er  her  soul — 
And  with  quick  convulsive  breath 
Low  she  murmured,  "  Sooner  death  !" 

Sibbah. 


DEFINITIONS. 

Punctuality : — 

"A  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  success/' — Re- 
becca, J.  P.  O.,  and  Annie  R.  S. 

"A  money-box  for  saved  moments." 

Julia  0. 

"  The  scourgs  of  the  sluggard."— J.  P.  O. 

"  A  debt  we  owe  to  truthfulness." — J.  M.  S. 

"  The  essence  of  time."-— 0.  H.  H.  and  P.  H.  K. 

"  An  immediate  answer  to  the  dinner  bell." 

KB.  B. 

"  A  perpetual  blister  to  the  indolent." 

Magpie. 

"  The  watch  that  always  keepsgood  time." 

William  S. 

"  The  pivot  on  which  the  wheels  of  business 
turn." — Lilian  B. 

"The  spectre  that  haunts  the  procrastinator." 

M.P. 

"  Dinner  to  a  minute,  and  all  ready  to  begin 
it." — Tebesa. 

"  Personified— the  Duke  of  Wellington." 

Julia  0. 
"  The  twin-sister  of  order."— E.  B.  B.,K.  B. 

"  The  timepiece  of  the  commercial  world." 

Abies. 

"  Victory  in  advance." — David  C. 

"  The  Sun's  chariot- wheels." — Julia  0. 

"  Often  the  beginning  of  great  things." 

Tasseb. 

"  Time's  multiplier."— E.  B.  0. 

"  Oil  for  the  wheels  of  labour." — Saaon. 

"  Not  the  thief  of  time."— J.  P.  O." 

"  I  wreathe  with  flowers 

The  fleeting  hours, 
And  kiss  them  as  they  pass : 
Each  minute  1  snatch, 
Each  moment  I  catch, 
Since  atoms  make  the  mass." 

Anon. 
"  Advocated  by  all :  practised  by  few." 

J.  P.  O. 


JKhrarj. 


Them  Also :  the  Story  of  the  Dublin  Mission. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Holly  and  Ivy."  London : 

James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
A  naebative  of  facts  connected  with  Mission 
-work  in  Dublin.  Let  all  who  have  any  doubts 
respecting  the  reality  and  success  of  tnis  work 
obtain  this  book  and  read  it.  The  delineations 
of  Irish  character  are  admirable. 

Reflections  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  London : 

W.  Macintosh. 
"  Written  in  private  meditation,  and  without 
a  thought  of  publication/*  this  little  book  is 
the  genuine  expression  of  much  experimental 
teaching  in  the  school  of  Christ.  It  is  not 
simply  a  book  about  religion,  but  it  is  a  religious 
book. 
JAf£s  Everlasting  Victory.     By  the  Eev.  "W. 

Kennedy  Mooee,  M.A.     London:  James 

Nisbet  and  Co. 
Gebms  of  thought  on  many  topics.  We  recom- 
mend this  book  to  our  readers  who  are  given  to 
meditation.  It  will  help  them  to  think.  "  The 
Seaside,"  "At  Rome/'  "Among  Pictures," 
'What  are  we?"  "Homeless  Here,"  are, 
amongst  the  subjects  of  these  brief  essays. 
Voices  of  the  Soul  answered  in  God.    By  Rev. 

J.  Reid.  London :  Nisbet  and  Co. 
This  is  a  work  of  substantial  value.  Tayler 
Lewis,  LL.D.  says  of  it,  "  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  compare  it  with  anything  I  have  read  from 
Isaac  Taylor."  The  grand  themes  of  evan- 
gelical religion  are  discussed  in  a  manner  that 
invests  them  with  fresh  interest  for  the  be- 
liever, and  also  for  the  unbeliever.  As  a 
popular  refutation  of  the  broad  theology  of 
the  day,  it  will  be  found  most  useful.  We 
shall  best  recommend  it  by  quotations. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  THEORY. 

"  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  existence  of  savages, 
with  this  theory  before  us  P  If  the  good  in  man  is  so 
powerful,  whyhave  whole  races  sunk  even  lower  than 
the  brute  ?  Why  all  this,  too,  although  a  period  of 
six  thousand  pears  has  been  allowed  for  human  de- 
velopment ?  This  is  strange  progress !  The  develop- 
ment is  in  ignorance  and  sin ;  it  is  downward,  and 
not  upward.  A  very  curious  fact  is  noted  by  Professor 
Guyot  and  others,  that  the  further  we  depart  from  the 
cradle  of  the  race  in  Asia,  the  race  deteriorates  phy- 
sically. Hence  the  inhabitants  at  the  extreme  point 
of  South  America  ore  vastly  lower  than  those  farther 
north.  So  the  Bushmen  of  Southern  Africa  are  even 
inferior  to  the  Hottentots.  And  when  we  reach  the 
dwellers  of  South  Australia,  we  behold  the  lowest  of 
the  human  species.     Body  and  mind  go  down  together. 


We  cannot  see  much  force,  then,  in  speaking  c 
barbarians,  of  saintly  cannibals.  And  what  is 
these  brutalized  people  can  never  lift  tbemseta 
their  condition.  History  has  never  witnes 
phenomenon  of  a  community  of  savages  d 
themselves  into  civilized,  enlightened,  uprig 
'  The  human  mind,'  in  the  language  of  Isaac 
'contains  no  law  of  development  taking  effit 
constant  physical  law.  Development  of  the  f 
intellectual  and  social,  is,  in  every  individc 
and  in  nations  and  races,  contingent  upon  the ; 
and  application  of  some  exciting  cause  from  1 
'The  expansion  of  the  human  mind  does  i 
place  uniformly  and  universally,  for  this  very 
that  a  causative  power  having  been  confen 
man — and  upon  him  alone,  in  the  fullest  sen* 
the  animal  orders — no  other  provision  has  be 
in  his  constitution  for  securing  the  developmt 
faculties.  This  inherent  force  is  amply  suffi 
this  purpose,  if  it  only  be  put  in  movenn 
without.*  'The  fate  of  the  individual  mi 
symbolizes  the  history  or  the  fate  of  nations  a 
A  tribe — a  race,  marked  as  the  same  from  ag 
by  its  physical  characteristics,  occupies  or  roa 
upon  its  unfurrowed  allotment  until  the 
awakening  from  without  dawns  upon  it;  c 
such  day  dawns,  the  race  becomes  extinct,  oi 
room  to  another  that  has  received  the  qn 
visitation  from  a  higher  source.'  "• 

TOE   SEED   OP  THE   SUPERNATURAL. 

"  The  supernatural,  then,  would  seem  to 
lutcly  necessary.  Fully  admitting  that  man  1 
of  the  divine  within  him,  yet  these  are  powerl 
look  up  is  now  the  part  of  wisdom.  From  above 
and  a  life  must  come  down.  Indeed,  to  be 
we  ought  to  mention  the  demand  for  the  supc 
as  one  of  the  divine  vestiges  of  the  soul.  Thii 
often  shows  itself  in  a  very  peculiar  manner— 
of  the  soul  while  thinking  of  the  vanity  of 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  mere  legalism, 
exact  it  may  be,  in  a  sense  of  want  that  oft* 
after  a  man  has  done  his  best,  and  in  a  sinkii 
sickness  produced  by  the  blasting  of  humi 
and  the  utter  wickedness  of  human  sonl 
sometimes  do  not  know  what  is  wrong  1 
religious  system  which  they  adopt,  or  i 
religious  life  which  they  practise ;  only  this  u 
— they  feel  uneasy — they  want  something  th 
not  what.  The  truth  is,  mere  naturalisii 
satisfy.  The  race  has  ever  wanted  a  divine 
Even  wicked  men  find  a  degree  of  satisfaction  i 
natural  verities.  Though  practically  they  I 
nothing  about  them,  yet  then*  higher  nature  ii 
The  Bible  will  ever  be  new,  and  ever  fresh, 
the  eternal  and  the  divine  run  through 
Christian  religion  will  never  vanish  away,  be 
supernatural    redemption,    and    profound  n 
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very  soul  of  the  race.  The  Sabbath,  with 
about  God,  man,  and  the  Mediator,  will 
d  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  eternal  rest  x>f 
mere  day  without  work,  with  its  philo- 
ures,  will  never  fully  satisfy  the  sin* 
Even  simple  ethical  preaching  will 
id.  The  cry  will  be  for  a  Power  that 
man  weakness,  and  a  Saviour  that  can 
i  sin.  The  thought  of  a  great  Presence 
Is ;  the  solemnity  that  spreads  over  the 
he  Almighty  is  passing  by ;  the  stillness 
iround  when  it  is  felt  that  the  eternal 
rk  in  human  hearts — these  peculiarities 
fy  the  spirit  of  man." 

THB   SOUL   IX   RUINS. 

he  strange  conduct  of  our  species.  Here 
intellect — no  conscience,  and  no  heart. 
j  creation  without  seeing  God;  he  can 
%  and  see  nothing  but  man.  Man  has 
m  an  animal,  the  animal  from  an  infini- 
d,  tho  monad  from  a  primitive  ocean; 

the  mother  of  us  all.  Life  has  sprung 
,  and  death  is  an  eternal  sleep !  Here 
n  severing  tho  head  of  a  human  being 
ly,  and  then  drinking  the  blood.  His 
dashed  on  tho  ground ;  his  mother  is 
1  kindness.     There  is  a  man  worshipping 

of  the  infinite  God.  There  is  another 
;  and  having  finished  his  work,  ho  prays 

Here  is  one  living  a  beggar,  yet  dying 
»f  abundance.  We  behold  art  and  poetry 
dghest  perfection,  along  with  tho  deepest 
.  Science  and  sin  are  brought  strangely 
ere  aro  prisons  with  their  criminals, 
Ie  with  their  soldiers,  and  the  greater 
tuman  family  finding  their  chief  good  in 
fe.  But  it  is  useless  to  continue.  Any 
that  something  is  radically  wrong.  A 
ice  shows  that  some  mental  and  moral 
iken  place." 

lie  Fireplaces :  a  Treatise  on  the 
:al  Use  of  Fuel,  and  the  Prevention 
.  By  Frederick  Edwards,  Jun. 
Cdition.     London :    Robert  Hard- 

o  doubt  that  the  ordinary  coal  fire 
in  every  way,  and  that  a  small 
y  of  the  heat  generated  from  it  is 
able  for  warming  an  apartment. 
ie  imperfect  combustion,  resulting 
luction  of  much  smoke  and  ashes, 
Lt  part  pure  carbon ;  the  escape  of 
products  through  the  register, 
lrned  to  no  account  whatever ;  the 
of  the  heat  radiated  at  the  top  of 
t  is  often  as  considerable  as  that  in 
lastly,  there  is  the  singular  fact 
vast  majority  of  grates  now  in  use, 
contain  the  fire  are  of  the  material 
it  calculated  to  abstract  heat,  and 
it  where  it  is  wholly  useless.  Mr. 
akes  out  a  good  case  for  Fireside 
d  we  should  like  to  compel  archi- 
ilders  to  study  his  suggestions  and 
But  this  will  be  a  work  of  time, 
re  refused  to  believe  that  railways 
assengers  at  more  than  eighteen 
•ur,  or  that  the  streets  could  be 
^as.    And  similar  incredulity  now 


refuses  to  exchange  the  old-fashioned  grates 
for  those  made  on  the  smoke-consuming  prin- 
ciple. Let  ns  hope  Reform  will  precede  the 
exhaustion  of  our  coal-fields  predicted  by  Sir 
William  Armstrong. 

The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain. 

The  Sea-Boy's  Grave. 
Edinburgh  :  W.  Oliphant  and  Co. 
I  The  publishers  deserve  many  thanks  for  this 
new  and  illustrated  edition  of  Hannah  More's  in- 
valuable" Shepherd."  LikeBunyanV 'Pilgrim," 
I  the  "  Shepherd "  has  a  world-wide  fame.    If 
any  reader  has  not  read  it,  let  him  do  so  at 
once :  if  he  has,  let  him  try  to  promote  its  still 
more  extended  circulation.     "  The  Sea- Boy's 
Grave"  is  worthy  of  its  companion.    For  a 
Sunday-school  gilt  nothing  could  be  better. 

The  Antidote  to  Fear,  with  Blustations  from  the 
Prophet  Isaiah.  By  the  Author  of  "  Come 
to  Jesus."  London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
The  Bible  abounds  in  "  Fear-nots."  Faith  is 
the  greatest  "work  of  God."  Man  has  naturally 
faith  in  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  even  the  devil. 
Grace  inclines  the  heart  to  heed  the  admoni- 
tion, "Have  faith  in  God."  But  those  who 
have  faith  are  ever  conscious  of  the  strivings  of 
unbelief  and  mistrust  within  them ;  and  to  all 
such  we  strongly  recommend  Newman  Hall's 
"  Antidote  to  Fear." 

Louie  Napoleon  the  Destined  Monarch  of  the 
World.    Twelfth  Thousand.    By  the  Rev.  M. 
Baxter,  Author  of  "  The  Coming  Battle." 
London :  W.  Macintosh. 
The  author  treats  of  "  wonders "  to  happen 
between    1866  and    1874;    but    the   greatest 
wonder  of  all  is  that  this  senseless  volume  has 
found  twelve  thousand  purchasers.    For  our- 
selves, we  could  scarcely  conceive  a  greater 
literary  tribulation  than  to  be  obliged  to  read 
it  through.     One  page  has  been  more  than 
enough  to  exhaust  our    patience,  which  we 
think  is  not  small  either. 

The  King  and  People  of  Fiji.     By  the  Rev. 

Joseph  Wateehouse.    London :  Wesleyan 

Conference  Office. 
Mb.  Wateehouse  has  done  for  the  Fiji  Islands 
what  Mr.  Williams  did  for  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  Tho  volume  is  deeply  interesting. 
The  manners,  customs,  and  superstitions  of 
the  natives  are  fully  described.  The  details 
of  cannibalism  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  those 
who  indulge  at  home  in  "day  dreams*'  of 
heathen  innocence  and  happiness.  Mr.  Water- 
house  states  that  "the  Fijian  religion  requires 
cannibalism."  He  had  "  himself  seen  and  con- 
versed with  a  monster  who  killed  and  ate  his 
own  wife."  He  adds  that  "  the  language  sup- 
plies a  word  to  designate  the  dead  body  of  an 
enemy  slain  in  war,  which  word  (bokola)  implies 
that  it  is  designed  to  be  eaten." 

The  Love  of  God.      By    Henry  Jennings, 

F.R.S.L.    London :  J.  Nisbet  and  Co. 
We  shall  best  introduce  this  volume  to  our 
readers  by  quoting  Dr.  Bonar's  recommen- 
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datorynote.  He  says,  ''It brings  out  vividly 
and  Scripturally  the  great  truths  concerning 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  and 
illustrates  them  well  by  suitable  anecdotes 
from  many  sources."  It  is  needless  to  add 
more.    The  book  is  "  got  up  "  in  the  first  style. 

Recollections  and  Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  George 
David  Doudney.  Edited  by  his  Brother-in- 
law.  London :  W.  H.  Colhngridge. 
A  loving  task,  ably  discharged.  Mr.  Doudney's 
experience  as  a  deeply-tried  and  deeply-taught 
Christian,  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  suggestive 
of  much  admonition  and  comfort  to  the  readers 
of  this  volume.  We  should  take  exception  to 
a  few  passages  in  which  we  think  Mr.  Doudney 
has  failed  to  note  the  balance  of  Scriptural 
truth.  The  universality  of  the  Gospel  message 
of  Free  Grace — the  "  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world"  made  on  the  cross  by 
Christ's  "  one  oblation  of  Himself  once  offered" 
— are  most  certain  verities  of  God's  Word: 
and  although  we  as  thoroughly  believe  that 
man  by  nature  is  "dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,"  and  quickening  grace  is  essential  in 
order  to  spiritual  life,  we  see  no  inconsistency 
in  preaching  after  the  apostolic  model — 
"  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from 
the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light" 
He  who  bids  the  sinner  "  stretch  forth '  the 
withered  hand,  will  not  withhold  the  power. 
But  the  subject  is  too  wide  to  be  discussed 
here.  The  practical  solution  of  the  unity  of 
the  faith  is  best  realized  by  us  on  our  knees. 
As  a  book  of  Christian  experience,  we  cordially 
recommend  these  "Recollections."  Several 
photographs  add  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

The  Position  of  the  Evangelical  Clergy  in  re- 
ference to  the  Booh  of  Common  Prayer.    By 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Mitton,  M.A.     London : 
W.  Macintosh. 
Satisfactorily  demonstrates  the  truly  evan- 
gelical character  of  the  Prayer  Book.    The 
Reformers  had  certainly  no  sympathy  with 
Rome,    and    the    liturgical    services    of    the 
Church  of  England  are  the  best  exponents  of 
evangelical  truth. 

Miscellaneous  Sermons.  By  Arthur  Roberts, 

M.A.  London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
Incomparably  the  best  sermons  for  "the 
people"  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
author  tells  us,  "This  volume  of  discourse 
pretends  to  nothing  more  than  to  exhibit,  in  a 
plain  and  homely  dress,  the  vital  truths  of 
Christianity — truths  which  were  so  stoutly 
held  by  the  venerable  fathers  of  our  Church  of 
England."  What  the  volume  "  pretends "  to 
do,  it  does ;  and,  setting  aside  the  diffidence  of 
the  author,  we  may  avow  our  conviction  that 


he  could  not  well  have  had  a  higher  aim.  1h* 
sermons  are  worthy  of  a  Christian,  a  Catholic; 
and  a  Churchman. 

Tom  Carter ;  or,  The  Ups  and  Downs  of  LUk 
By #  the  Author  of  •'  England's  Daybreak.* 
London :  John  F.  Shaw  and  Co.  # 
We  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  this 
excellent  book.  It  is  a  tale  for  boys  going  to 
service.  Books  of  this  class,  sound  in  Christian 
tone,  which  young  lads  will  really  read  anft 
value,  are  not  numerous.  The  clergy  especially 
often  seek  such  books  in  vain.  Let  a  note  br 
made  of  "  Tom  Carter,"  and  if  once  given  *• 
think  it  will  be  often  given. 

Expositions  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testameml 
By  Charles  Dallas  Marston,  MJL 
London :  John  F.  Shaw  and  Co. 
"A  more  reverent  and  a  more  intelligent 
study  of  the  Bible" — to  promote  this  is  tha 
object  of  these  expositions.  The  object  as  te 
as  it  is  secured  in  the  professing  Church  wiB 
be  "  as  life  from  the  dead."  Sermons  can  bt 
no  substitute  for  Bible  reading.  A  Bible- 
reading  Society  is  as  much  needed  as  a  Bible*, 
giving  Society.  Mr.  Marston  has  produced  »j 
work  which  will  render  essential  service  totktj 
devout  student  of  the  Epistles  of  the  N«ri 
Testament.  It  is  evangelical,  practical,  ani 
scholarly. 
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A  Journey  of  Life.    By  Frank  Foster.   EUkfti 
Stock. 

Sabbath    Teachings.     Jackson,    Walford, 
Hodder. 

Jehovah 's  Jewels.    EDiot  Stock. 

Arthur  Fortescue.    Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co. 

Life  Lost  or  Saved.    Hatchard  and  Co. 
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OLIVEE   WYNDHAM. 


A     TALE     OF     THE     GREAT     PLAGUE. 


BY   MRS.  WEBB,  AUTHOB  OP   "  NAOMI.'* 


Chapter  XI. 
J  HEN  Blanche  Purvis  re- 
turned to  her  home,  she 
found  a  very  different  scene 
from  that  which  she  had 
just  left. 

Two    strange    watchmen 

t  the  door,  one  of  whom  asked  her 

•fore  he  opened  it  to  admit  her  and 

aidant. 

f*w  is  our  own  porter,   Davies?" 

Hired  hastily.  "Is  anything  the 
»ii 

f  that'  Mistress  Bounds  has  been 
,  and  Davies  is  guarding  her  until 
be  taken  to  Newgate,"  replied  the 

•ted!  For  what?"  exclaimed 
.  .But  she  did  not  wait  for  an 
She  flew  upstairs,  leaving  Elsie 
tf  her  curiosity  by  a  little  colloquy 
watchman. 

lie  of  her  anxiety,  Blanche  entered 
B?B  chamber  with  her  usual  gentle 
it  and  noiseless  step.      Nevertho-  ! 
Br,  who  stood  beside  Mr.  Purvis's  ] 
•■  aware  of  her  presence,  and  made  ! 
>  Her  to  be  silent.  | 

pproached  the  sofa  on  which  her  : 
y;  and  she  was  shocked  at  seeing  | 
ft  and  exhausted  he  looked.     His  i 
pb  closed,  and  he  apparently  slept ; 
I  events,  he  seemed  unconscious.         I 
b  ill?"  whispered  Blanche — "  Havo 
; for  Dr.  Graves?" 
has  been  alarmed,"  replied  Oliver,  j 


[  He  will  be  better 


in  the  same  low  voice, 
by-and-by." 

"  And  I  was  not  here — I  had  left  him! 
What  can  have  happened?" 

Quickly  Blanche  glided  from  the  room, 
and  soon  returned  with  Elsie  Crowther, 
whom  she  placed  to  watch  her  father's 
slumber,  while  she  beckoned  to  Oliver  to 
accompany  her  into  the  adjoining  room. 

"  Tell  me  what  has  occurred,  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham,"  she  said  eagerly.  "If  my  dearest 
father  has  suffered  from  my  absence,  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself." 

"  Mrs.  Bounds  alarmed  him  by  her  strange 
and  violent  conduct,"  said  Oliver. 

"  What  has  she  done  ?  The  watchman 
at  the  door  told  me  that  she  had  been 
arrested.  I  know  not  what  for.  I  left  her 
in  this  room  to  watch  my  poor  father  while 
ho  slept ;  and  I  hurried  away  with  Elsie  to 
havo  one  more  look  at  my  dear  friend,  Kate 
Morant." 

The  cloud  that  instantly  came  over  Oliver's 
countenance  surprised  and  grieved  Blanche. 
She  coloured  involuntarily,  because  she  saw 
he  was  displeased,  though  she  did  not  guess 
the  cause  of  his  annoyance.  This  only  made 
matters  worse;  and  he  replied  somewhat 
coldly, 

"  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Bounds  was  a  very 
improper  person  to  trust  with  such  an  office. 
I  am  sorry,  Miss  Purvis,  that  you  persisted 
in  going  out  of  the  house  before  the  pre- 
scribed time.  Had  I  not  fortunately  come 
in,  your  father's  life  might  have  been  sacri- 
ficed." 
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' <  His  life!  Oh,  Mr.  Wyndham,  tell  me 
all  that  happened  ;  and  do  not  reproach  me. 
I  am  sufficiently  punished  already — and  yet 
surely  I  did  right  in  going  to  Kate  ! " 

Oliver  could  not  look  in  her  face  and 
retain  any  feeling  of  anger.  He  could  not 
meet  those  anxious,  glistening  eyes,  and  feel 
anything  but  love  and  pity.  He  replied 
more  gently, 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  have  distressed  you.  I 
have  been  greatly  moved  by  what  I  wit- 
nessed; but  I  am  very  thankful  that  I 
arrived  in  time.  I  came  to  the  house  ex- 
pecting to  find  you  at  home  as  usual ;  and 
I  entered  this  room  first  that  I  might  not 
disturb  Mr.  Purvis  if  he  slept.  The  silence 
in  his  chamber  led  me  to  believe  that  such 
must  be  the  case  ;  and  I  sat  down  here,  and 
took  up  a  book,  to  wait  until  you  should 
appear.  By-and-by  I  heard  quiet  footsteps 
in  your  father's  room  ;  but  it  struck  me  that 
it  was  not  your  light  tread.  I  also  heard  a 
key  turned  slowly  in  a  lock,  and  then  a 
alight  jingling  sound.  All  this  seemed 
strange,  and  caused  mo  some  suspicions. 
The  door  between  the  two  rooms  was  not 
closed  ;  and  on  approaching  it,  I  saw  imme- 
diately that  Mrs.  Bounds  was  within.  She 
had  unlocked  and  lifted  the  lid  of  that 
chased  wooden  chest  in  which  I  know  you 
keep  many  valuable  articles." 

"  Ah !  I  forgot  in  my  haste  to  reinovo  the 
key!"  exclaimed  Blanche.  "I  never  sus- 
pected Martha  Bounds;  and  I  knew  she 
feared,  even  since  my  father's  recovery,  to 
enter  that  room." 

"It  seemsthat  her  avarice  overcame  her 
fears.  One  by  one,  she  very  softly  lifted  out 
of  the  chest  several  articles  of  plate  and 
jewellery,  glancing  round  continually  towards 
your  still  sleeping  father.  Then  she  took  a 
shawl  from  her  shoulders,  and  she  wrapped 
all  her  intended  spoil  in  it,  and  set  it  near 
tho  outer  door.  That  I  might  have  full 
proof  of  her  guilt,  I  still  watched  her  actions. 
Presently  she  returned  to  Mr.  Purvis's 
couch,  and  she  looked  very  fixedly  in  his 
face,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  he  really 
slept.  The  thirst  for  gold  had  taken  pos- 
session of  her ;  and  all  other  considerations 
—even  that  of  personal  fear — had  given  way 


before  it.    I  saw  her  hand  extended  towards 
your  father's  watch  chain,  and  then  hastfl/ 
withdrawn  several  times.      He  seemed  to 
sleep  very  soundly;  and  she  took  courage. 
8he  took  hold  of  the  chain,  and  endeavoured 
to  draw  the  watch  from  the  pocket ;  but  then  ; 
your  father  moved,  and  opened  his  eyes ;  and  ; 
I  heard  him  say  in  a  faint  voice,  as  if  half 
asleep,  "  What  is  it?  Am  I  dreaming?  ¥ho  j 
is  this  woman  ?  and  where  is  my  child  ?  "  k  ] 
demon  seemed  then  to  seize  on  the  heart  of 
the  wretched  woman.     Probably  she  saw 
that  she  was  detected ;  and  one  crime  fol- 
lowed another.  She  snatched  the  pillow  from 
beneath  your  father's  head,  as  he  attempted^ 
to    rise ;   and    then   pressing  him  forriMi".11 
back  on  the  couch,  she  threw  the  pillowy, 
his  face,  and  held  it  there.     I  heard  ha§M 
cry  '  Blanche ! '  and  at  that  moment  I  nu4j 
the  arms  of  the  murderess,  and  dashed  \mi 
backward  on  the  ground."  * 

"  My  father  called  on  me"  in  his  momeott 
of  peril,  and  I  was  not  there  to  aid  himlj 
But  God  be  praised  that  you  were  at  handy 
How  can  I  thank  you  as  I  ought,  Mr.  Wynfl^ 
ham?" 

And  Blanche  caught  his  hand,  and  pressed 
it  in  both  her  own,  while  she  looked  at  m% 
with  eyes  in  which  joy  and  thankfulnew 
were  mingled  with  painful  emotion.  j 

"You  owe  me  no  thanks,  dear  Hnq 
Purvis,"  he  said.  "The  only  happing 
that  I  can  ever  look  for  on  earth  must  kj 
that  of  being  permitted  to  do  some  good  fa 
my  fellow-creatures.  If  I  have  been  ft, 
fortunate  as  to  rescue  your  father  fto^ 
danger,  and  thus  to  make  you  happy,  I  aa, 
doubly  thankful."  , 

Why  did  his  manner  seem  so  constrained* 
and  why  did  Blanche  colour  deeply,  «4j 
drop  his  hand,  and  turn  away?  If  eaA 
had  known  the  inward  feelings  of  the  othflfy 
heart,  they  would  both  have  been  imii 
happier.  « 

"Tell  me  about  my  dear  father,"  s^.; 
Blanche  quickly.  "Was  he  at  all  hmtt, 
I  should  like  Dr.  Graves  to  see  him."  i 

"  I  have  sent  for  Dr.  Graves,"  rep&4.*i 
Oliver.      "  Mr.  Purvis  seemed  at  first  • 
much  excited  that  I  felt  uneasy  about  hi* 
He  could  not  understand  what  had  hap* 
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,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  Mrs. 
i  downstairs,  and  lock  her  up  in  the 
dtting-room,  and  send  for  constables 
itchmen  before  I  could  return  to  him. 
I  did  so,  he  was  more  calm.  I  had 
*d  the  stolen  articles  from  the  room, 
r  must  be  shown  in  evidence  against 
ef.  Tour  father  had  risen  from  his 
and  was  looking  into  the  chest,  and 
I  to  himself  in  rather  a  rambling 
it  about  the  contents  of  it,  and  the 
g  articles.  I  assured  him  that  all 
afe.  He  said  they  were  all  your  pro- 
-various  things  that  had  belonged  to 
tother ;  and  that  they  were  so  precious 
)thing  could  ever  replace  them.  He 
for  a  long  time,  rather  incoherently, 
events  and  places  of  which  I  knew 
g ;  and  it  was  not  without  much  diffi- 
hat  I  persuaded  him  to  lie  down  and 
Then  he  soon  fell  into  a  deep  slumber, 
hich  he  has  not  yet  awoke.  He  was 
mch  exhausted;  I  trust  he  may  be 
when  he  awakes,  and  sees  you  near 
Your  absence  puzzled  him  greatly; 
jould  not  satisfy  him.  I  could  only 
hat  you  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Morant's ; 
-eared  to  tell  him  my  suspicion.  It 
have  alarmed  him." 
iche  was  looking  rather  contrite.  She 
{ginning  to  doubt  whether  she  had 
right  in  quitting  her  post  for  any 
e,  however  desirable.  But  the  thought 

interview  with  Kate,  and  its  happy 
ation,  greatly  comforted  her.  She 
not,  however,  make  up  her  mind  to 
iver  Wyndham  all  that  had  taken 

80  she  merely  said, 
bund  Kate  Morant  very  ill.    I  shall 
lee  her  again  in  this  world." 

she  re-entered  her  father's  room, 
jd  by  Oliver. 

Purvis  soon  awoke,  and  his  joy  at 
his  daughter  close  to  him  was  very 
ig.  He  tried  to  tell  her  of  what  had 
d,  but  his  mind  was  evidently  quite 
id ;  and  he  mixed  up  events  that  had 
ted  many  years  ago,  in  a  far  distant 
%  with  those  of  the  present  time, 
e  assured  him  that  she  already  knew 
,t  lie  wished  to  tell  her,   and  she 


begged  him  to  cease  to  dwell  on  so  unpleasant 
a  subject. 

"You  will  not  leave  me  again,"  he 
whispered.  "  That  horrid  woman  will  not 
come  here  any  more,  will  she  ?" 

"  I  will  never  leave  you,  father.  No  one 
shall  come  near  you  to  harm  you." 

And  she  pressed  her  lips  on  his  lofty, 
intellectual  brow,  that  gave  indication  of 
powers  and  faculties  that  were  now  sadly 
weakened. 

When  Dr.  Graves  arrived,  he  saw  that 
his  patient  was  considerably  shaken  by  the 
recent  event,  and  he  expressed  his  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  immediate  change  of 
soone. 

"  He  must  not  remain  here  another  day," 
he  said  to  Blanche.  "I  have  sufficient 
interest  with  the  magistrates  to  obtain  per- 
mission for  his  removal,  although  a  few  days 
of  the  appointed  time  are  still  wanting. 
You  must  prepare  to  go  into  the  country  to- 
morrow, Miss  Purvis.  A  friend  of  mine  is 
going  into  Surrey  this  very  evening,  and  he 
will  secure  you  a  quiet  and  comfortable 
lodging  at  Croydon.  I  will  go  at  once,  and 
make  all  the  necessary  arrangements,  and 
early  to-morrow  I  will  come  with  suoh  a 
vehicle  as  I  may  be  able  to  procure,  and 
attend  you  to  the  outskirts  of  London. 
Farewell  for  the  present.  Come  with  me, 
Wyndham,"  he  added ;  "  you  may  help  me 
materially." 

Oliver  obeyed  the  kind,  energetic  phy- 
sician ;  and  they  left  the  house  together. 

Elsie  Crowther  remained  to  assist  Blanche 
in  packing  up  such  articles  as  she  and  her 
father  might  require  during  their  temporary 
residence  at  Croydon ;  and  she  was  of  the 
greatest  use  and  comfort  to  the  poor  girl. 
Her  mind  was  filled  with  anxiety  on  many 
different  subjects;  and  she  sadly  felt  that 
she  was  about  to  leave  some  of  those  with 
whom  her  happiness  was  more  closely  con- 
nected than  she  would  have  cared  to  own. 

In  the  evening,  Oliver  Wyndham  returned 
to  the  house,  bringing  a  composing  draught 
for  Mr.  Purvis  from  the  physician,  and  a 
message  to  Blanche  to  inform  her  that  he 
had  accomplished  all  his  intentions,  and 
should  call  for  her  and  her  father  at  ten 
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o'clock  the  following  morning.  He  also 
desired  that  she  would  go  early  to  rest,  and 
allow  Oliver  to  sit  up  and  watch  Mr.  Purvis, 
who  might  possibly  be  restless  from  the 
effect  of  the  shock  he  had  received. 

"  Will  you  trust  me,  Miss  Purvis?"  said 
the  young  man,  after  he  had  repeated  Dr. 
Graves's  message.  "  I  slept  on  my  post 
once,  you  know ;  but  I  think  I  can  promise 
not  to  do  so  to-night.' ' 

Blanche  smiled. 

"  I  will  gladly  trust  you,"  she  said,  "  for 
I  must  confess  to  being  greatly  fatigued ; 
and  yet  I  could  not  have  left  my  poor  father 
alone  to-night.  He  has  become  so  much 
accustomed  to  you,  Mr.  Wyndham,  that  I 
am  sure  he  will  be  quite  satisfied  to  see  you 
near  him  if  he  awakes.  Tell  me  what  has 
become  of  Mrs.  Bounds  ?  " 

"  She  is  safely  lodged  in  Newgate.  Dr. 
Graves  and  I  saw  her  taken  from  this  house 
in  proper  custody;  and  you  need  not  fear 
any  further  interruption  from  her." 

"And  will  she  be  tried  for  this  attempt  at 
robbery — and  worse  ?"  asked  Blanche,  in  a 
tone  of  pity. 

"  She  will  assuredly  be  tried  as  soon  as 
the  courts  open." 

"  But  not  condemned — not  put  to  death — 
I  trust,  Mr.  Wyndham ! " 

"I  shall  be  the  only  witness  against  her, 
and  I  will  try  to  save  her  life  for  your  sake 
— certainly  not  for  her  own." 

"  Let  her  live,  if  it  should  be  in  exile  and 
captivity!"  said  Blanche  earnestly.  "If 
possible,  give  her  time  for  repentance !" 

"I  will  do  all  I  can,  Miss  Purvis.  I 
promise  you  that  I  will  use  every  effort  to 
save  the  wretched  woman  from  a  capital 
sentence." 

"  Thank  you.  And  now  we  must  persuade 
my  father  to  go  to  rest.  He  hardly  seems 
to  understand  our  proposed  journoy  to- 
morrow. I  hope  that  it  may  prove  beneficial 
to  him." 

"You  will  allow  me  to  go  down  to 
Croydon,  and  inquire  how  he  is  in  a  few 
days,  Miss  Purvis?"  said  Oliver.  "Dr. 
Graves  will  bo  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
change  agrees  with  him — and  so  shall  I." 

"  I  am  sure  my  father  will  bo  very  glad 


to  see  you,"  replied  Blanche.  "  It  sec 
if  you  were  quite  an  old  friend  non 
yet  we  have  hardly  known  you  a  u 
What  a  long,  long  month  it  has  been 

"  You  have  suffered  so  much  in  tk 
month  that  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
longer  period,  no  doubt,"  replied  ( 
rather  sadly. 

"  And  I  have  enjoyed  so  much  als 
Wyndham,"  said  Blanche,  lookin 
brightly  into  his  face.  "I  have  1 
many  mercies  granted  to  me,  and  I  ha 
with  so  much  kindness." 

"  You  must  meet  with  kindness  wl 
you  go,  Miss  Purvis.     But  still  I  wn 
wore  not  going  alone  with  your  fal 
Croydon.      Have  you  any  fears? 
you  wish  Elsie  to  accompany  you?" 

"  I  should  gladly  have  her  as  m; 
panion  and  assistant ;  but  I  have  no 
and  I  would  not  take  nurse  Crowthei 
from  the  work  of  mercy  that  she  is  ei 
in.  No  doubt  I  shall  find  some  one  1 
me  if  I  should  require  it ;  and  you  s 
father  is  so  gentle  that  I  can  make  1 
anything  I  wish." 

By-and-by  Blanche  went  to  he: 
chamber,  and  Oliver  took  his  station 
room  adjoining  that  in  which  Mr. 
slept.  The  invalid  was  quiet  foi 
hours,  but  then  he  became  very  r 
The  image  of  Martha  Bounds,  ax 
murderous  attempt  to  smother  him  w 
pillow,  seemed  to  haunt  him  as  a  nigl 
whether  ho  wore  asleep  or  awake, 
pressed  pleasure  at  Oliver's  presence, 
said  that  he  could  protect  him  from  c 
which  Blanche  could  not ;  and  also  he 
not  have  her  see  that  dreadful  womai 
camo  again  to  rob  and  murder  him. 

All  Oliver's  assurances  that  she  was 
the  walls  of  Newgate  prison  were  inei 
to  give  him  confidence.  The  saxo 
the  same  nervous  starting  out  of  ale 
turned  again  and  again ;  and  when  I 
appeared  in  the  morning,  she  was  gri 
see  him  so  unrefreshed. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Dr.  Graves 
with  a  light  spring  cart,  which  waa  tl 
conveyance  he  had  been  able  to  j 
All  that  he  heard  and  saw  of  his 
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de  him  more  anxious  that  he  should 
red  as  soon  as  possible  from  a  place 
)  had  received  such  painful  impros- 

i  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
iss  Purvis,  and  with  those  other 
hat  you  do  not  take  with  you?" 
i  doctor.     "  A  guard  will  be  placed 

house ;  but  still  I  do  not  consider 
>lace  for  you  to  leave  any  valuable 

in    during   your     absence    from 

mded  to  ask  you  to  take  charge  of 
cles  for  us,  Dr.  Graves.  May  I  send 
our  house?" 

tly  what  I  was  going  to  propose, 
young  friend,"  replied  the  doctor 
"  Leave  it  to  me ;  I  will  see  that 
£  is  safely  conveyed  to  my  own 
.'he  things  that  Mrs.  Bounds  se- 
her  own  use  must  remain  exactly 
fe  them ;  and  our  friend  Wyndham 
1  possession  of  the  shawl  and  its 
until  the  trial  has  taken  place, 
ou  will  entrust  the  key  to  me,  we 
ce  them  in  the  chest,  and  keep  it 
r  you." 

3  thus  arranged;  and  then  Mr. 
ts  led  downstairs,  and  assisted  into 
svhich  had  been  made  as  comfort- 
-cumstances  would  admit.  He  was 
,  and  very  wandering  in  mind ;  but 
evived  him,  and  he  made  many 
>n  the  deserted  appearance  of  the 
vn  streets,  and  the  ominous  red 
at  still  remained  on  many  of  the 
)r.  Graves  and  Oliver,  who  walked 
e  of  the  cart. 

>  was  very  silent.  Her  heart  was 
a  reply  to  her  inquiry  respecting 
ant,  Dr.  Graves  had  informed  her 
>ung  friend  had,  as  she  had  antici- 
used  away  from  earth  during  the 
x>re  he  could  not  tell  her ;  but  she 
at  she  had  fallen  asleep  in  peace 
pe,  and  that  she  should  meet  her 
a  happier  world.  Also,  she  had 
i,  and  other  sorrows  and  perplex- 
fc  some  of  those  were  buried  deep 
eses  of  her  own  heart ;  and  Oliver 
did  not  guess  at  their  nature,  as 


he  walked  beside  her,  and  talked  hopefully 
of  her  speedy  return  to  the  metropolis. 

Thus  they  proceeded  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  London,  where  the  doctor  and 
Oliver  bade  them  farewell,  and  returned  to 
their  several  avocations  in  the  still  diseased 
district  of  Whitechapel,  in  which  they  re- 
sided. 


Chapter  XII. 

In  the  somewhat  quaint  words  of  a  well- 
known  writer,  "The  Christian  should  not 
only  be  like  a  cabbage-garden— extremely 
useful,  but  also  like  a  flower-garden — 
eminently  ornamental  and  lovely." 

So  thought  Dr.  Graves;  and  thus — in 
other  words — he  expressed  his  opinion  of 
Blanche  Purvis,  as  he  walked  back  with 
Oliver  towards  the  scene  of  their  respective 
labours. 

' '  She  is  the  most  sensible  and  right-minded 
girl — as  well  as  the  most  lovely  and  attrac- 
tive^— whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  with 
— one  only  excepted.  Blanche  Purvis 
always  knows  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  she 
always  does  it ;  and,  moreover,  she  always 
does  it  more  gracefully  and  more  effectively 
than  any  one  else  could  do.  Don't  you  agree 
with  me,  Oliver  ?  Why  are  you  so  silent  and 
so  absent?"  continued  the  doctor,  looking 
quickly  round  in  his  companion's  thoughtful 
face. 

"I  agree  with  you  most  fully,  doctor," 
replied  Oliver  with  a  de^p  sigh.  "I  was 
thinking  of  Mr.  Morant,  and  of  his  happiness 
in  having  gained  the  affections  of  such  a 
woman." 

"  And  who  told  you  that  he  had  gained 
her  affections?" 

"  I  think  I  may  say  that  she  told  me  so 
herself— at  all  events,  her  countenance  did 
so,  and  that  is  as  eloquent  and  as  truthful 
as  her  words.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake 
the  interest  she  showed  at  every  mention  of 
his  name." 

"  I  cannot  dispute  what  you  say,  Wynd- 
ham ;  and  yet  I  greatly  doubt  Miss  Purvis's 
attachment  towards  that  man.  There  is  no 
accounting  for  such  fancies ;  but  she  is  not 
altogether  the  girl  I  take  her  to  be  if  she 
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has  given  her  heart  to  Mr.  Morant,  and  has 
been  thinking  of  him  all  this  time." 

"She  has  known  him  for  many  years; 
and  she  may  have  loved  him  in  her  early 
youth,  before  her  judgment  and  her  princi- 
ples were  so  well  formed  as  they  are  now. 
No  doubt  she  sees  and  regrets  his  faults — 
that  I  perceived  clearly  by  her  manner ;  but 
she  may  not  therefore  cease  to  love  him.,, 

"Very  good  reasoning,  my  young  friend 
— always  supposing  that  she  ever  did  lave  him. 
That  is  the  fact  that  I  doubt,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  doubt,  until  I  see  your  theory  proved 
to  be  true  by  some  unanswerable  event. 
Tou  can  cherish  your  idea,  if  it  adds  to 
your  happiness,"  added  the  doctor,  smiling 
archly ;  "  and  I,  like  an  obstinate  old  man, 
shall  hold  to  my  own  opinion." 

So  they  parted ;  and  each  went  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  the  day  with  minds  more  or  less 
filled  with  thoughts  of  the  past,  and  hopes  or 
fears  for  the  future. 

With  the  cold  winter  weather  the  plague 
had  gradually  decreased.  The  new  cases 
were  much  less  numerous,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  doaths  had  greatly  lessened. 
Many  persons  who  had  fled  from  the  city  at 
the  commencement  and  during  the  height  of 
the  pestilence,  now  returned,  and  attempted 
to  resume  their  business.  Houses  and  shops 
were  opened,  and  in  some  streets  a  little  life 
and  activity  again  appeared — so  much  so, 
that  men  wondered  to  see  that  so  many 
people  were  left  alive.  The  deepest  despair, 
which  had  so  long  reigned  throughout  the 
metropolis,  was  now  succeeded  by  a  far  less 
reasonable  joy  and  confidence.  This  ex- 
tended even  to  the  sick,  and  no  doubt  tended 
to  the  recovery  of  many  who  would  have 
sunk  during  the  period  of  despondency ;  but 
the  general  result  of  this  over-confidence 
could  not  but  be  injurious.  Friends  met,  and 
embraced  in  the  streets,  who  in  the  bygone 
months  would  have  passed  by  on  the  other 
side.  Even  strangers  stopped  to  converse, 
and  to  expruss  their  mutual  congratulations 
on  the  happy  change.  The  church  bells, 
which  had  so  long  been  silent,  or  had  only 
uttered  solemn  funeral  notes,  sounded  out 
j  oyous  peals.  All  fear  seemed  to  be  banished ; 
and  as  Oliver  and  the  doctor  passed  through 


some  of  the  more  frequented  thorougl 
on  their  way  towards  Whiteohapel,  th 
men  who  wore  ominous  bandages,  and 
aspect  bore  testimony  to  their  still  di 
condition,  shaking  hands  with  their  ace 
ances  as  if  all  danger  of  infection  wen 

This  imprudent  and  foolhardy  o 
failed  not  to  produce  a  very  din 
effect;  and  although  the  plague  d 
burst  out  again  with  violence,  it  y 
tinued  to  spread,  and  many  fell 
who  might  but  for  their  own  folfc 
escaped. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the 
authorities  to  check  the  suicidal  con 
the  multitude,  but  in  vain.  For 
weeks  previous  to  the  departure  < 
Purvis  and  Blanche,  the  aspect  of \ 
had  been  gradually  changing,  and  be 
less  deserted;  and  the  magistrates, 
unable  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  ill- 
inhabitants,  gave  orders  for  the  ol< 
and  purifying  of  the  houses  and 
Every  dwelling  in  which  any  one  hi 
of  thepestilence— and  butfew,  oompar 
had  escaped — was  thoroughly  white 
and  fumigated.  Brimstone,  pitch,  am 
were  burnt  in  the  habitations  of  th< 
and  myrrh,  and  benjamin,  and  othc 
expensive  perfumes  were  employed 
dwellings  of  the  higher  classes ;  whil 
titiesof  gunpowder  were  consumed  in< 
blasts  in  the  thoroughfares  to  carry 
pestilential  air.  Large  fires  1r ere  al 
burning  in  every  house,  and  several  di 
were  burnt  to  the  ground  owing 
thoughtless  negligence  of  their  owne 

On  the  day  when  Oliver  Wyndhan 
with  Blanche,  a  very  stringent  order  I 
issued — which  had  already  been  dive 
repeated,  and  partially  acted  upon— 
burning  of  all  clothes,  bedding,  an< 
ture  that  were  liable  to  harbour  in 
Searchers  were  employed  to  collect  th 
cles,  and  convey  them  to  Finsbury  fie 
other  open  places,  where  vast  bonfii 
lighted,  ready  to  consume  them ;  an< 
encountered  many  loaded  carta  mo 
the  direction  of  the  spots  appointed 
purpose. 

After  he  left  Dr.  Graves,  he  hasten 
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e  to  lately  oooupied  by  Mr.  Purvis ; 
e  and  his  Mend  had  anticipated,  lie 
art  at  the  door  waiting  to  receive  all 
clea  as  might  be  condemned  by  the 
He  immediately  entered,  and 
9  difficulty  he  secured  everything 
tew  to  be  valued  by  the  late  tenants, 
the  precious  chest,  which  the 
was  threatening  to  break  open, 
ounds's  shawl,  with  all  that  it  con- 
d  already  been  placed  safely  within 

0  remain  untouched  until  it  should 
m1  on  the  trial. 

t  Oliver  cared  to  remove  from  the 
i  placed  on  a  barrow,  and  taken  to 
s's  dwelling,  under  his  own  guar- 
and  deposited  in  a  place  of  safety ; 
the  young  man,  though  weary 
night  of  watching,  and  with  the 
d  excitement  of  the  previous  day, 
to  go  his  usual  rounds.  He  could 
•he  could  not  sit  down  quietly  to 
Blanche ;  for  the  image  of  Harry 
raid  rise  up  in  spite  of  Dr.  Graves's 
assertions,  to  mar  the  fair  and 
picture.  So  he  tried  to  banish 
n  active  occupation.  Only  when 
ciost  exhausted  did  he  return  to  his 
Nation,  to  encounter  Elsie's  affec- 
proaches,  and  to  try  to  gratify  her 
ing  of  the  dinner  that  she  had  pre- 
lum. 

ook  very  weary,  Master  Oliver," 
is  she  set  a  daintily  cooked  dish 
i.  "  Human  nature  cannot  stand 
lat  you  are  leading,  and  I  shall 
io  nurse  again  soon,  if  you  do  not 
or  ways." 

»  not  much  matter,  Elsie,  what 
f  me  now,"  replied  Oliver  despond- 

1  have  often  told  you  that  no  one 

ares  for  me  but  you ;  and  no  one 

} 

I  have  often  told  you,  Oliver 
,  that  you  are  greatly  mistaken. 
w  may  ever  love  you  as  dearly  as  I 
one  has  ever  had  the  trouble  with 
'.  have,  ever  since  you  were  born. 
f  there  are  others  in  the  world  who 
ht  of  your  eyes  shining  into  their 
bu  have  no  need  to  throw  away 


your  life,  my  dear  master;  for  you  have 
power  to  serve  God  and  your  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  to  win  happiness  for  yourself  and 
others." 

"My  good  Elsie,"  said  Oliver,  laying  his 
hand  kindly  on  her  arm,  but  at  the  same 
time  turning  away  his  face  to  hide  its  con- 
scious expression — "My  good  Elsie,  your 
old  partialities  cause  you  to  see  me  in  much 
better  colours  than  any  one  else  can  do.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  work  on  as  con- 
tentedly as  I  can,  with  no  hope  of  earthly 
reward  or  earthly  happiness.  You  and  I 
will  live  and  die  together,  loving  and  trust- 
ing one  another,  even  though  every  other 
joy  and  comfort  may  be  denied  us." 

"You  are  ill,  Oliver,  or  you  would  not 
speak  in  that  way.  It  was  not  thus  that 
Miss  Purvis  spoke  of  life  —  though,  poor 
young  lady,  she  has  seen  many  of  its  trials 
and  troubles  already." 

* '  Miss  Purvis !"  replied  Oliver  with  a  slight 
shudder;  "she  has  indeed  had  trials.  But 
she  has  prospects  of  happiness — God  grant 
it  may  prove  to  be  real  happiness ! — that  can, 
no  doubt,  cheer  her  under  all.  If  I  can  do 
anything  to  promote  her  welfare,  she  shall 
indeed  be  happy." 

"No  doubt  of  it,  Master  Oliver.  I  am 
sure  you  would  do  anything  in  your  power 
to  make  that  sweet  young  creature  happy. 
She  deserves  it." 

Oliver  was  not  looking  at  his  good  old 
nurse,  or  he  would  have  read  her  meaning 
in  her  eyes.  But  his  mind  was  engrossed 
with  his  own  plans  for  Blanche's  future 
happiness,  which  were  very  different  from 
those  that  shrewd  Elsie  Crowther  would  have 
devised;  and  he  replied, 

"  She  does,  if  ever  woman  did."  Then  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  discuss  his  dinner, 
like  a  man  who  knows  that  lie  has  work 
before  him  to  do. 

"I  will  try  to  sleep  for  an  hour,  Elsie," 
he  said,  when  he  had  finished  his  meal. 
"After  that  I  must  go  out  again.  Miss 
Purvis's  poor  young  Mend  will  be  taken  to 
the  awful  dead-pit  to-night.  I  must  be  with 
her  brother  before  the  fatal  cart  arrives. 
Leave  me  now,  and  rouse  me  in  an  hour." 

Oliver  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  from  utter 
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exhaustion ;  but  he  started  up  the  moment 
Elsie  re-entered  the  room,  and  taking  up 
his  hat,  was  about  to  leave  the  house.  But 
Elsie  stopped  him. 

"  Let  me  put  your  warm  cloak  round  you, 
Master  Wyndham,"  she  said,  as  she  took 
the  wrapper  from  the  peg  on  which  it  hung. 
"  You  want  as  much  looking  after  now  as 
you  did  when  you  were  a  boy.  The  nights 
are  cold  and  raw,  and  you  look  so  pale  and 
worn  that  I  fear  your  exposing  yourself  to  a 
chill." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Elsie,"  said  the  young 
man,  with  a  sad  but  kindly  smile,  as  he 
stooped  to  let  her  throw  the  cloak  over  his 
shoulders.  "  I  will  try  to  take  care  of  my- 
self for  your  sake."  And  he  hastened  into 
the  desolate  and  dimly  lighted  street. 

No  sound  met  his  ears  for  awhile;  but 
as  he  turned  into  the  street  in  which  the 
Morants'  dwelling  was  situated,  he  heard 
the  well-known  heavy  rumbling  of  the  dead- 
cart  ,*  and  the  sad  cry  which  had  for  months 
echoed  nightly  through  the  stricken  city — 
"  Bring  out  your  dead!" 

The  great  hearse  did  not  now,  as  hereto- 
fore, pause  at  almost  every  house  on  the 
way.  There  were  longer  intervals  now,  but 
still  there  was  a  nightly  work  to  be  done ; 
and  still  the  dead-pits  were  kept  open  to 
receive  their  nightly  addition. 

As  the  cart  drew  near  Mrs.  Morant's  door, 
Oliver  heard  a  voice  from  an  upper  window 
calling  to  the  conductor  to  stop.  The  voice 
was  that  of  Harry  Morant ;  but  it  was  hoarso 
with  emotion,  and  it  added  to  Oliver's  own 
sad  feelings.  He  hastened  on ;  but  before 
he  reached  the  door,  he  saw  it  opened,  and 
Harry  and  a  nurse  bore  out  a  slight  form, 
carefully  wrapped  in  sheets  neatly  folded 
round  it;  and  an  embroidered  shawl  was 
bound  over  the  head.  That  had  been  the 
broken-hearted  mother's  last  act,  to  shield 
the  dead  face  of  her  darling  from  the  rude 
eyes  of  the  buriers. 

Oliver  approached  Harry  Morant,  and  he 
silently  took  the  place  of  the  hired  nurse, 
and  assisted  the  brother  in  placing  the  corpse 
gently  in  the  cart.  There  were  only  two 
or  three  bodies  there  already,  and  the  con- 
ductor said  that  he  was  going  straight  to  the 


burying-place  in  Aldgate,  and  shorn!* 
bably  only  take  in  one  or  two  more. 

"You  cannot  follow  her,  Mr.  Mo 
said  Oliver.  "  Suffer  me  to  do  so  u 
stead.  I  will  see  that  all  is  done  as  dc 
as  the  circumstances  will  permit." 

Harry  Morant  grasped  his  hand  in 
of  gratitude,  but  he  did  not  speak.  Tfa 
driver  rang  his  bell  again,  and  the  \ 
moved  on ;  and  Harry  returned  in 
house  to  sadness  and  captivity,  for  i 
inmates  of  that  dwelling  would  be  fori 
egress  for  some  weeks  to  come. 

Oliver  Wyndham  followed  the  cm 
hearse  along  the  gloomy  streets,  whid 
partially  lighted,  as  the  little  pro 
moved  onwards,  by  the  torches  tha 
borne  by  the  buriers.  The  waving,  i 
ing  flames  cast  a  wild  glare  on  each 
as  they  passed,  and  illuminated  the 
red  crosses,   and  the  oft-repeated  j 

"  LOED  HAVE  MERCY  UPON  US  ! "  that  I 

so  many  dwellings..  But  the  light  s 
few  passengers  in  the  streets  and  lane 
men  did  not  then  care  to  roam  ab 
night,  except  from  necessity,  or  for  th 
mission  of  crime. 

Not  often  was  the  dead-cart  stoppc 
night ;  but  each  time  that  its  load  was 
to,  Oliver  took  care  that  the  body  of 
he  had  taken  the  charge  should  : 
undisturbed.  He  thought  of  Bland 
of  her  love  for  the  poor  girl  who  n 
lifeless  in  that  rude  hearse,  and  he 
have  risked  his  life  to  preserve  the 
scious  form  from  violence  or  indignity 

By-and-by  they  reached  the  field  in 
the  pit  was  dug.  They  were  guided  t 
a  few  dim  lights  at  its  edge ;  for  anoth 
from  another  district  had  just  disc 
its  dreadful  load;  and  the  attendant 
casting  a  little  earth,  from  the  mom 
surrounded  the  pit,  upon  the  bodies, 
them  from  view. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Oliver  * 
ham  had  visited  one  of  these  wide  ( 
and  he  shuddered  and  turned  sick 
stood  on  the  mound,  and  looked  do 
the  putrefying  mass  below ;  for  many 
were  partially  visible,  and  he  saw  tta 
of  them  had  been  divested  of  the  little 
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which  they  had  been  committed  to  the 
lg  and  rapacious  buriers.  He  turned 
round  to  watch  and  guard  the  form 
Morant ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  saw 
»  wretched  hirelings  had  taken  ad- 
of  his  momentary  absence  from  the 
1  were  possessing  themselves  of  the 
rf  that  had  covered  the  beautiful 
d  features.  Yes,  beautiful  in  death 
1  looked — so  white,  so  exquisitely 
— while  the  long  black  hair  hung 
waving  masses  on  either  side,  and 
the  flaring  torchlight, 
's  heart  beat  high  as  he  beheld  what 

0  him  an  act  of  sacrilege.  He  sprang 
>  mound — he  seized  the  scarf  from 
irdly  thief  who  held  it,  at  the  same 
rusting  him  back  with  such  force 

staggered  over  the  rough  ground 

His  accomplice  did  not  attempt  to 

or  to  resist  Oliver's  intentions ;  and 

piant  young  man  succeeded  in  gently 

g  up  the  lovely  head  again  in  tho 

that  had  been  designed  to  veil  her 

He  forgot  all  fears  of  infection — 

tie  had  long  been  almost  insensible 

loughts  of  personal  danger ;  and  he 

ie  slender  form  in  his  arms,  and  bore 

pit ;  and  with  an  inward  prayer  to 

tor  and  its  Redeemer,  he  cast  it 

mingle  with  its  kindred  clay.   Then 

a  shovel  from  one  of  the  attendants, 

ceased  not  to  throw  earth  from  the 

until  every  trace  of  the  shrouded 

as  entirely  concealed. 

paused  to  take  breath  when  his 

done ;  and  he  found  himself  almost 

The  carts  were  moving  slowly  away 

ie  field,  and  only  two  men  remained, 

.  been  occupied  in  the  same  manner 

*lf,  by  the  light  of  the  torches  that 

1  stuck  into  the  earth. 

»  pit  is  not  half  the  size  of  the  first 
;  dug,"  said  one  of  the  men,  as  he 
his  torch,  and  shouldered  his  spade 
t 

it  is  neither  so  wide  nor  so  deep," 
[lis  companion,  "  and  yet  the  other 
d  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to 
is  one  to  its  present  height.  Our 
m  will  soon  be  over,  if  the  plague 


goes  on  lessening  at  this  rate.  But,"  he 
added,  in  a  low  voice,  not  meant  for  Oliver's 
ear,  "  we  may  contrive  to  live  for  some  time 
on  our  savings.' ' 

His  companion  laughed  significantly,  and 
nodded  assent ;  and  the  two  walked  off  to- 
gether, leaving  Oliver  to  follow  or  not,  as  he 
pleased. 

He  had  no  mind  to  pass  the  night  by  the 
plague-pit ;  and  his  only  chance  of  finding 
his  way  back  to  the  habitable  parts  of 
London  seemed  to  be  by  following  the 
light  of  the  torches  that  these  buriers  car- 
ried. He  therefore  did  so  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, for  he  did  not  wish  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  them;  and  he  soon  per- 
ceived that  they  were  not  returning  in  the 
same  direction  from  which  he  had  himself 
come. 

Presently  he  saw  a  lurid  light  in  the  dis- 
tance shining  over  the  tops  of  some  low 
houses,  and  surmounted  by  a  broad  pillar  of 
smoke  that  rose  up  high  towards  heaven. 
Then  he  remembered  the  great  fires  that 
were  to  be  lighted  that  night  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  infected  goods;  and  he  resolved 
to  follow  his  involuntary  guides,  who 
seemed  to  be  making  towards  the  nearest 
light. 

They  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  burning 
pile ;  and  the  buriers  hurried  forward,  and 
were  lost  in  the  crowd  of  persons  that  sur- 
rounded it,  many  of  whom  were  deploring 
the  loss  of  their  furniture  and  clothes,  while 
many  others  were  making  daring  attempts 
to  rescue  any  article  of  value,  and  to  carry 
it  off,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  few  old 
constables. 

It  was  a  striking  scene — that  pile  of  goodly 
furniture,  and  rich  clothes  and  hangings, 
mingled  with  the  squalid  articles  that  had 
been  brought  from  the  poorest  and  most 
filthy  hovels ;  and  all  sinking  into  the  flames, 
and  becoming  one  indistinguishable  mass! 
while  around  the  smouldering  heap  were 
groups  of  persons  of  various  classes — many 
of  them  with  the  pale  and  livid  countenances 
of  recent  disease,  and  many  with  features 
that  betokened  habitual  crime  and  reckless- 
ness, and  all  looking  somewhat  ghastly  in 
the  dull  glare  of  the  burning  pile. 
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Oliver  Wyndham  was  disgusted  and  sad- 
dened by  all  that  he  saw  and  much  that  he 
heard  around  him ;  and  he  left  the  spot  to 
return  to  his  own  district,  and  to  seek  Harry 
Morant.  On  his  way  he  passed  several 
other  fires  that  had  been  lighted  in  the 
streets  and  squares,  and  where  the  same 
scenes  of  reckless  greediness  of  gain  were 
being  enacted.  He  was  glad  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  quieter  and  more  deserted 
streets  which  had  for  some  time  been  the  al- 


most exclusive  field  of  his  charitable 
No  parishes  had  suffered  more  sever 
those  of  Aldgate  and  Whitechape 
titudes  of  houses  in  each  of  thei 
utterly  empty  and  deserted,  all  th 
bitants  having  died,  or  the  few  w 
vived  having  escaped  from  the  cifr 
very  few  of  these  had  yet  returned; 
that  district  continued  almost  as  oil 
desolate  as  it  had  been  during  the  h< 
the  pestilence. 
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IV.— NELLY  BROOMIELAW,  THE  MASTER'S  DAUGHTER. 


In  another  letter  from  the  Cape,  Archie  spoke 
not  so  cheerfully  of  the  sea- voyage.  "The 
wind  that  blows  and  the  ship  that  goes" 
sounds  more  musically  in  a  song  than  in  a  storm. 
Archie  had  suffered  much  from  sea-sickness, 
though  he  made  light  of  it,  and  spoke  hope- 
fully of  being  better  when  they  should  reach 
land. 

Hans'  letter  was  a  lover's  log,  recording  some 
incident  or  other  almost  every  day,  interspersed 
with  ardent  expressions  of  more  and  more 
devoted  attachment  to  his  longed-for  bride- 
elect.  As  if  some  natural  telegraphic  agency 
had  conveyed  to  him  the  family's  reference  of 
his  suit  to  his  father,  Hans  dwelt  on  "the 
delight  with  which  the  fond  old  man  would 
learn  his  intention  to  marry,  particularly  when 
he  told  him  the  lady  whom  he  had  ventured  to 
hope  would  share  his  destiny — the  dear,  kind, 
tender  nurse  on  whose  compassionate  bosom 
their  poor  little  Carl  had  breathed  his  last, 
and  thought  it  was  his  mother's/'  He  said, 
"  My  venerable  father  has  never  forgotten  that 
touohing  incident  of  his  dying  boy;  and  the 
sight  of  my  own  dear  Nelly  in  our  Indian 
home  will  be  a  precious  link  with  the  dead, 
and  draw  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow." , 

In  some  such  strains,  from  day  to  day,  Hans 
jotted  down  his  fond  feelings  and  joyous  anti- 
cipations, dashed  with  that  undercurrent  of 
pensiveness  natural  to  the  manliest  love  se- 
parated seas  asunder  from  the  object  of  its 
devotion.  These  precious  correspondences  from 


time  to  time,  broke  the  monotony  < 
months  of  waiting.  Often  as  a  ship 
ward  bound  passed  within  hail  or  signal 
and  Hans  had  their  letters  ready  wri1 
transmission ;  and  as  these  were  as  « 
answered  by  Nelly,  the  letter  to  Archi 
always  a  joint  contribution  from  each  i 
of  the  family,  the  travellers  would 
copious  budget  on  their  arrival  at  Cslc 

The  tone  of  Archie's  letters  gave  t 
some  uneasiness,  as  he  still  alluded,  1 
slightly,  to  sea-sickness  and  his  not 
thoroughly  got  rid  of  its  effects.  He  con 
of  a  "  debility,"  which,  he  nevertheless  < 
wrote,  he  would  "  shake  off  at  his  first 
leap  out  of  the  shoreboat  on  to  the  dry 
playfully  adding — "  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
the  old  classic  myth  of  Teos,  gaining  8 
in  his  wrestle  with  Hercules  every  t 
touched  his  mother  earth.  A  week's 
her  quiet  bosom  would  set  me  up  sj 
never  knew  I  loved  her  so  dearly  as  su 
Herculean  sea  divided  us."  So  his  let! 
on,  with  mingled  humour  and  pathos, 
who  was  sick  at  heart  but  anxious  not  i 
others  so-— least  of  all  those  he  lev* 
therefore  made  the  best  of  himself. 

Thus  the  time  rolled  away,  and  the 
was  claimed  at  Calcutta.  Hans  wro 
time  instead  of  Archie,  who,  he  ssi 
"  worn  out  with  the  voyage  and  asleeg 
added,  "I  would  not  wake  him,  thos 
mail-bags  were  making  up  for  the  sh 
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ig  to  England.  I  beg  you  not  to  be  at 
led  about  him.  He'll  get  back  strength 
>or  rapidly  now  he  is  once  ashore, 
as  often  suffer  from  the  length  of  the 
rat  get  themselves  up  again  wonder- 
►n."  Then  he  passed  on  to  bless 
suffering  him  to  hope,  and  look  f or- 
fche  day  when  he  should  return  and 
'  pledge  to  be  his  bride.  "  As  to  my 
jonsent,  I  wish  that  were  the  only 
rhich  puts  us  so  far  asunder.  Expect 
fill  sanction  on  our  engagement  by 
nail.  We  shall  push  on  for  Shahjee- 
n  a  day  or  two,  if  Archie  is  equal  to 
sy. 

frequent  allusions  to  Archie's  weak- 
^asioned  many  misgivings  among 
it  the  tone  of  Hans'  letter  on  the 
s  hopeful;  so  they  committed  their 
trie  and  his  now  dear  companion  to 
le  protection,  and  hoped  the  next 
uld  be  less  equivocal.  After  some 
lions  travelling,  the  friends  at  length 
Shahjeehanpore —  "the  City  of  the 
the  world,"  as  it  means,  in  honour  of 
founder. 

ow  Hans  discovered  that  he  had 
without  his  host  in  counting  on  his 
oncurrence  with  the  project  nearest 
eart.  There  was  another  project  in 
hy  merchant's  mind,  with  which  the 
alliance  interfered.  He  had  fixed  his 
1  heart  on  his  son's  choosing  a  wife 
e  descendants  of  his  own  nation,  to 
\  Vandenberg  clung  with  a  patriotic 
not  unusual  among  the  Hollanders 
d  with  any  other  nation).  There  was 
jlished  Fraulein,  Katrine  Rosenthal, 
of  an  old  Dutch  friend  of  Mr.  Van- 
recently  returned  from  Paris,  who,  as 
s  and  possessing  singular  personal 
8,  Mr.  Yandenberg  believed  would 
ay  at  once  with  Hans,  and  be  a  most 
Latch  for  him.  The  two  fathers  had 
m  understanding  on  the  point,  and 
passed  his  word  to  the  other,  and 
•like  had  severally  bound  themselves 
f  forfeiture  in  money,  in  the  event  of 
ing  his  consent  to  son  or  daughter 
ig  marriage  elsewhere.  So  Mr.  Van- 
tad  written  back,  immediately  he  re- 
3  Doctor's  letter,  to  the  effect  that 
gratef  ul  to  Dr.  Broomielaw,  and  his 
d  hoped  he  had  evinced  his  gratitude 
it  of  the  exertion  of  his  highest  in- 
>  procure  his  young  friend  Archie 


his  valuable  present  appointment.  But  he  was 
averse  to  any  foreign  family  becoming  incor- 
porated with  his  own ;  besides,  his  sacred  word 
of  honour  was  pledged  to  his  compatriot,  and 
and  he  could  not,  on  any  earthly  consideration, 
sanction  his  son's  marriage  with  any  lady  other 
than  the  Fraulein,  his  fellow- country  woman, 
as  he  and  her  father,  under  heavy  penalties  to 
the  contrary,  had  mutually  covenanted  and 
agreed." 

After  the  first  warm  greetings  of  love  and 
delight  at  his  son's  return  had  passed  between 
them,  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  their  hospitality 
had  been  offered  to  Archie,  Hans  drew  his 
father  aside,  and  asked  his  blessing  on  his 
union  with  Nelly  Broomielaw. 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  "  don't  press  me  on  this 
important  point  to-day.  To-morrow  I  will 
go  into  the  business  with  you  fully  and 
fairly." 

Hans  saw  by  his  father's  manner,  importunity 
would  vex  him,  and  put  a  restraint  upon  his 
impatience,  both  returning  to  Archie.  But 
Hans  was  grieved  at  a  hesitation  he  had  not 
expected.  He  could  not  understand  it,  and 
resolved  to  get  his  answer,  if  possible,  in  the 
morning. 

The  day  and  the  evening  passed  in  mutual 
expressions  of  interest  and  endearment  between 
father  and  son,  not  forgetting  the  kindest  at- 
tentions to  Archie,  whose  pallid  face  and  wasted 
frame  caused  a  feeling  of  sympathy  throughout 
the  merchant's  household.  At  an  early  hour 
Archie  begged  leave  to  retire  to  his  bed,  it 
having  been  arranged  he  should  live  at  the 
merchant's  house  for  a  few  months  till  he  was 
settled  in  an  abode  of  his  own.  Mr.  Vanden- 
berg and  his  son  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  alone,  and  talked  on  far  into  the 
night.  The  shrewd  merchant  touched  upon 
the  wealth,  the  ancient  Dutch  lineage,  and 
high  standing  of  his  friend  Rosenthal,  the 
father  of  the  Fraulein  Katrine,  whom  he 
wished  Hans  to  marry.  Incidentally  referring 
to  Elans'  mother,  he  said— 

"Your  dear  mother,  Hans,  you  know,  was 
English.  Her  father,  General  Winterborn,  was 
my  good  friend,  and  my  wife,  now  an  angel  in 
Heaven,  was  then  an  angel  on  earth.  But  my 
heart  is  in  Holland,  Hans.  We  must  not  cross 
our  orange  blossoms  with  another  rose,  lest  the 
fruit-tree  dwindle  away  in  the  shrub." 

"  Father,  I  have  pledged  my  word  to  Nelly," 
said  Hans,  excitedly. 

"And  I  have  pledged  mine  to  Rosenthal," 
said  Mr.  Vandenberg. 
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"Yon  may  break  yours,  father,  with  no 
heart  broken  by  it." 

"But  not  so,  with  no  faith  broken,  Hans. 
Merchants  place  their  good  faith  before  fine 
feelings." 

"  That's  no  faith  at  all,  dear  father,  which 
sacrifices  fine  feeling.  You  love  old  Holland, 
father ;  so  do  I ;  but  you  loved  my  mother,  as 
I  love  Nelly,  more." 

"  Hans,  I  would  have  postponed  this  discus- 
sion till  after  the  first  day  of  my  son's  return, 
but  you  force  me  to  state  I  have  sent  Dr, 
Broomielaw  my  decision,  and  put  it  to  his 
honour  to  support  me  in  my  own.  In  one 
word,  I  pity  your  infatuation,  from  which  you 
will  recover  in  time,  but  I  never  can  nor  will 
consent  to  your  marriage  with  other  than  some 
Friiulein  of  our  own  Dutch  extraction.  You 
wouldn't  merge  the  wealth  of  the  house  of  Van- 
denberg  in  the  haughty  islanders  who  robbed 
us  of  our  Indian  colony  ?" 

Hans  was  silent,  though  indignant;  but 
there  was  something  due  to  the  old  man's 
national  prejudice — to  his  lifelong  kindness 
and  affection  to  himself,  to  his  unbounded 
generosity  on  all  occasions ;  besides,  he  was 
his  father,  and  among  the  many  excellent 
lessons  which  Hans  had  learned  from  Broo- 
mielaw's  Christian  training,  not  the  least 
prominent  was  the  sacred  duty,  "  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  which  is  the  first  com- 
mandment with  promise  /"  Hans'  heart  was  in 
his  mouth,  to  make  a  passionate,  perhaps 
disrespectful,  appeal  to  his  father,  but  he 
smothered  it,  and  hastily  rising,  pressed  the 
old  man's  hand,  while  tears  coursed  down  his 
manly  cheeks,  as  he  simply  said,  "  Good  night, 
sir,"  and  went  to  bed. 

Mr.  Vandenberg  looked  after  his  retreat- 
ing figure  with  a  sigh.  "  That  lad  wants  no 
mettle,  except  with  me.  I  didn't  yield  to  my 
father,  on  this  very  point  too,  as  Hans  does  to 
me.  Poor  lad!  but  it  will  be  for  his  good. 
Don't  let  me  forgot,  though,  how  he  took  it. 
'  Better  is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city.' " 

'So  the  merchant  mused,  and  reasoned  him- 
self into  the  conclusion  that  it  was  best  for 
all  parties  he  should  be  firm ;  and  Hans  found 
no  subsequent  opportunity  to  resume  the  sub- 
ject, his  father  uniformly  declining  to  discuss 
it  further.  Hans'  term  of  leave  expired,  and 
he  proceeded  to  Delhi  to  join  his  regiment, 
leaving  Archie,  still  an  invalid,  in  his  father's 
charge. 

Our  narrative  must  now  return  to  England. 


Dr.  Broomielaw  sent  for  Nelly  into  his  stodj 
one  morning,  and  there  in  presence  of  her 
mother  and  brother,  for  the  family  were  all  of 
"  one  heart  and  of  one  mind "  in  everything 
which  concerned  each  other's  happiness,  he 
placed  in  her  hand  Mr.  Yandenberg's  reply. 
Nelly  read  it  through  without  a  word  or  other 
sign  of  emotion  except  an  increasing  pallor  of 
face ;  then  returning  it  to  her  father,  meekly 
said — 

"  God's  will  be  done !" 

The  Doctor  gently  folded  her  to  his  boson, 
saying  as  cheerily  as  a  forced  vcice  enahled 
him — 

"  That's  just  as  a  good  lassie  should  take  it 
We  are  not  going  to  beg  the  Dutch  merchant 
to  buy  our  precious  jewel  at  any  price.  Pair 
Hans!  the  filial  bairn's  heart  is,  may  he, 
bleedin'  with  your  ain,  Nelly." 

They  were  not  the  most  judicious  associa- 
tions to  jumble  together  at  the  moment,  hoi 
they  escaped  the  artless  old  man  just  as  they 
came  uppermost.  Nelly  was  more  compose! 
than  he ;  she  shed  no  tear.  She  kissed  her 
mother  almost  cheerfully,  as  she  said,  'Tin  a 
bad  shilling  that  won't  pass  in  India,  dear 
mamma,  so  you  must  nail  me  to  the  counter 
here." 

Sandie  gaily  said,  "  Never  mind,  Nell,  let 
us  be  off  to  our  work  and  see  how  the  school' 
girls  like  their  Christmas  frocks ;  go,  get  your- 
self ready." 

Sandie  saw  through  Nelly's  pretty  simula- 
tion of  composure  not  to  distress  them,  and 
hit  upon  this  suggestion  to  get  her  away  awhile 
to  herself  and  to  her  own  unchecked,  unwii* 
nessed  emotions.  The  sensible  girl  caught  at 
the  hint,  and  gaily  saying,  "  I'll  be  ready  very 
soon,"  bounded  out  of  the  study,  across  the 
passage,  up  the  stairs  into  her  own  chamber, 
and  then  and  there,  but  not  till  then  and  there, 
gave  way  to  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  griet 
the  only  words  audible  beings— 

"  Hans,  poor  Hans !  Lord,  help  us  both  to 
bear  it,  and  submit  our  will  to  Thine." 

Her  separation  from  Archie  was  the  first 
real  sorrow  of  her  young  life,  but  this  was  the 
heaviest.  She  discovered  how  deeply  she  loved 
Hans,  by  the  anguish  of  abandoning  him  for 
ever.  Her  plentiful  tears  relieved  her,  and 
still  more  so  the  supply  of  secret  strength 
which  she  received  during  the  interval  of 
prayer.  An  eye  of  Divine  compassion  looked 
down  upon  the  young  girl  kneeling  by  her 
solitary  bedside,  pouring  out  her  sorrows  at 
the  feet  of  Him  who  changed  the  bridal  water* 
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i  into  wine.  Then  she  calmed  herself, 
wbj  the  traces  of  weeping,  and  descend- 
le  study,  dressed  for  her  walk,  accom- 
ter  brother  on  their  joint  visit  of  bene- 
x>  the  school-girls. 

aarter  of  an  hour  she  was  busied  in 
.  It  did  her  more  good  than  a  lonely 
ce  of  useless  sorrow  in  her  chamber.  It 
t,  to  put  it  quaintly,  to  "  work  it  off." 
a  blessing  on  work  for  God  and  for 
which  is  not  promised  to  the  repin- 
tive  mourner.  In  the  midst  of  her 
•  grateful  girls,  Nelly  was  comforted 
reflection  that  she  was  permitted  to 
jood  to  others,  and  that  the  doing  it 
d  in  no  small  degree  her  own  dejec- 

rents  often  said  to  one  another,  "  The 
ie  bears  her  disappointment  better 
ould  have  hoped." 

nd  submission  indeed  really  worked 
ointed  influence  on  Nelly's  feelings. 
agnized  her  duty  in  trying  to  forget 
1  did  it  honestly.  She  had  no  sickly 
i  in  her  wholesome  mind,  no  sham  of 
She  believed  it  was  the  will  of  God 
d  not  marry  Hans,  and  in  a  few 
Dund  herself  resigned  to  what  seemed 
>.  One  last  generous  farewell  letter 
3  to  him,  and  with  that  their  corre- 
e  ceased.  Hans  was  away  to  the  battle- 

except  through  rare  notices  of  his 
uts  in  Archie's  letters,  two  years 
ray  in  rigid  abstinence  on  either  side 

direct  communication.  To  all  ap- 
they  had  both  fully  and  finally  yielded 
indenberg's  authority,  however  pain- 
iluctant  the  duty.  It  is  easier  to  talk 
:y  than  to  do  it ;  Nelly  and  Hans  did 
hout  the  talking. 

Tought  its  influence  on  both,  and  in 
te  change ;  he  had  been  promoted  to 
ity,  had  been  favourably  mentioned 
les  in  the  dispatches  of  the  com- 
i- chief,  and  had  won  a  conspicuous 
bravery,  where  all  were  brave.  Nelly 
santime  had  tranquilly  resumed  her 
•urse  of  life  and  study, 
chie's  declining  health  and  spirits  was 
ring  source  of  trial  to  the  family,  and 
to  Nell,  whose  attachment  to  Archie 
ing  the  love  of  sisters.  In  all  his 
5  urged  and  entreated  her  to  come 
a,  or  he  must  return  himself  to  die  at 
e  believed  he  should  recover  strength 
'ere  with  him.    He  lived  in  a  solitude 


rarely  relieved  by  society,  and  except  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  Mr.  Vandenberg  and  the  Rosen- 
thal, whose  pretty  Fraulein  reminded  him  of 
his  sister,  he  languished  for  lack  of  congenial 
fellowship,  and,  as  O'Oonnell  called  it,  was 
"  eating  his  heart  for  sorrow."  A  letter  from 
old  Vandenberg  painfully  added  to  their  dis- 
tress, for  it  described  Archie's  as  a  constitu- 
tion unequal  to  the  climate,  and  stated  with 
much  concern  that  he  seemed  to  be  unable  to 
be  acclimatized.  It  concluded  with  suggesting 
either  a  visit  from  his  brother  or  his  own  return 
to  Europe.  Nelly  would  at  once  have  volun- 
teered to  go,  but  her  instinctive  delicacy  inter- 
dicted an  act  liable  to  misconstruction  of  her 
real  motives.  It  would  look  che  thought  "  like 
throwing  herself  in  the  way  of  the  forbidden 
banns,  if  not  thrusting  upon  Mr.  Vandenberg 
a  difficulty  which  was  so  far  surmounted,  if 
nothing  untoward  fell  out  to  revive  it.  Her 
heart  yearned  over  Archie ;  she  would  willingly 
and  thankfully  go  out  to  India  alone,  if  needs  be, 
to  comfort  and  nurse  her  poor  ailing  brother  ; 
but  the  world  would  condemn  her,  Hans'  father 
and  friends  would  assign  unworthy  motives; 
possibly  dear  Hans  himself  be  subject  to  the 
renewal  of  a  struggle  between  filial  duty  and 
his  affections  now  happily  at  rest;  and  amid 
the  conflict  of  so  many  elements  of  painful 
discord;  her  presence  as  the  cause  of  them 
might  be  productive  of  more  damage  to  Archie 
than  any  benefit  her  attention  to  him  could 
compensate." 

So  the  tender-hearted  but  high-minded  Nelly 
argued,  and  finally  concluded  she  could  not, 
must  not  go ;  and  all  her  family  agreed  with 
her.  It  was  therefore  determined,  in  case 
Archie's  next  letter  from  India  did  not  give 
a  more  satisfactory  account  of  his  health  and 
spirits,  however  ill-spared,  Sandie  should  go 
out  to  him,  and  Sandie's  assumption  of  the 
headship  of  the  school  should  be  deferred  till 
his  return.  The  matter  being  so  arranged,  the 
family  resumed  its  wonted  course. 

Nelly  and  Archie's  mutual  attachment  had 
been  strengthened  by  many  a  fond  memento 
from  India.  Among  other  oriental  presents, 
Archie  had  sent  her  an  immense  number  of 
the  stuffed  birds  of  India,  of  every  variety  of 
beautiful  plumage,  forming  a  complete  aviary 
of  Hindostan.  These  her  brother  Sandie  ar- 
ranged in  a  series  of  handsome  glass  cases 
round  Nelly's  study,  the  background  stencilled 
with  characteristic  Indian  scenery.  As  in  this 
room  Nelly  spent  the  greater  part  of  every  day, 
she  seemed  to  live  in  an  Indian  atmosphere. 
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The  next  letter  from  Archie  spoke  more  hope- 
fully of  his  health,  and  Sandie's  departure  was 
therefore  delayed  indefinitely. 

In  the  affectionate  correspondence  subse- 
quently kept  up  between  herself  and  Archie, 
after  his  partial  restoration  to  health,  he  con- 
tinued to  urge  her  to  come  out  to  him  and  be 
the  presiding  mistress  of  his  Indian  home.  But 
of  late  months  Nelly's  own  health  had  gradually 
become  enfeebled,  occasioning  much  anxiety  to 
her  beloved  parents.  They  feared  the  disap- 
pointment of  her  first  love  had  slowly  under- 
mined her  constitution,  though  she  assured 
them  earnestly  she  had  outlived  its  bitterness, 
and  was  really  not  suffering  at  all  on  that 
account,  notwithstanding  a  general  depression 
of  spirits  which  she  could  not  explain  satis- 
factorily even  to  herself.  She  hoped,  and  they 
all  hoped,  she  would  improve  when  the  Spring 
should  open;  but  the  Spring  came,  and  her 
debility  increased.  It  became  so  trying  to  her 
to  make  the  least  exertion,  that  at  her  urgent 
request  her  bed  was  removed  into  her  little 
study,  and  for  the  next  six  months  she  rarely 
moved  beyond  its  precincts,  except  when  Sandie 
carried  her  up  and  down  stairs  to  dine  in  the 
great  family  circle,  which  included  the 
boarders. 

She  had  now  lost  the  use  of  her  lower  limbs 
entirely,  and  was  as  incapable  of  independent 
motion  as  an  infant.  The  school  boys,  to 
whom  her  singular  beauty  and  gentle  spirit 
had  greatly  endeared  her,  whispered  sadly  to 
one  another  that  "Nelly  Broomielaw  was 
dying,"  and  many  a  boyish  tear  was  shed  in 
secret  over  the  sorrowful  anticipation  of  her 
early  death.  The  best  medical  advice  which 
the  town  or  county  could  afford,  was  consulted 
in  vain.  Each  new  physician  probed  her  with 
hosts  of  questions  to  elicit  data  on  which  to 
form  an  opinion  of  her  case,  especially  entreat- 
ing her  to  confess  if  there  were  any  hidden 
unrequited  passion  corroding  her  young  heart. 
But  her  ingenuous  protests  against  that  cause 
of  her  mysterious  malady  left  them  in  the  dark, 
as  others  were.  At  length  she  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  use  Sandie  as  her  amanuensis  for 
her  correspondence  with  Archie,  and  then  for 
the  first*  time  the  fond  absent  brother  learned 
the  serious  nature  of  the  illness  under  which 
dear  Nelly  was  suffering. 

Between,  however,  the  receipt  of  Sandie's 
letter  and  the  dispatch  of  Archie's  last,  a  period 
of  two  months  had  elapsed ;  and  Archie  who 
had  long  admired,  and  secretly  loved,  the  fair 
Fraulein  Rosenthal,  had  made  her  an  offer  of 


his  hand,  and  had  been  accepted,  in  ignorance 
on  her  part  of  her  father's  engagement  with 
Mr.  Vandenberg.  Archie's  proposal  was  in- 
stantly declined  by  Mr.  Rosenthal,  who  alleged 
his  agreement  with  Mr.  Vandenberg,  and  the 
result  was  her  elopement  and  marriage  with 
Archie  at  a  neighbouring  station. 

When  the  incensed  father  disowned  and  de- 
nounced her,  she  nevertheless  came  boldly 
home,  and  asking  his  pardon,  reminded  bin, 
that  "  had  she  tempted  him  to  give  his  consent 
against  his  plighted  word,  it  would  have  violate! 
his  honour,  and  forfeited  the  heavy  penalty 
with  Mr.  Yandenberg,  who  perhaps  was  ts 
anxious  to  be  released  as  himself,"  she  said; 
"  consequently  she  had  no  alternative  but  to  act 
for  herself,  in  such  a  way  as  should  shield  her 
dearest  father,  and  secure  her  own  and  her 
husband's  happiness.?  The  shrewd  girl  pre- ' 
vailed  over  the  old  merchant's  anger,  and  he ' 
forgave  her.  J 

Oh,  Archie,  had  your  fears  on  Nelly's  accomst  J 
nothing  to  do  with  this  irregular  matrimony  m 
Did  it  strike  you  as  unnatural,  that  the  happt* J 
ness  of  four  innocent  lives,  your  own  being  cm  j 
of  the  four,  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  prejudici  "■] 
and  whim  of  two  ancient  merchants,  who  bat  i 
survived  the  generosities  of  youthful  loveP "": 
Were  you  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Meant. 
Vandenberg  and  Rosenthal's  secret  bargain  to ; 
dispose  of  young  people's  hearts  and  hands  at  '> 
if  they  were  articles  of  barter,  was  not  withm j 
the  scope  of  legitimate  commerce— a  kind  of  ■ 
contraband  in  fact  against  the  laws  of  natnre,  ( 
which  it  became  a  loyal  duty  to  said  nature,  to'' 
intercept,  seize,  and  counteract?  Did  jot. 
allege  "lastly,"  the  irrefutable  argument,  which 
stood  firstly  in  ihc  real  order  of  your  train  of  , 
reasoning,  that  you  were  a  lonely,  homesick 
bachelor,  passionately  smitten  with  the  channe  _ 
of  the  Fraulein,  and  penetrated  with  the  con-j 
vie t  ion  she  could  take  Nelly's  place,  and  create . 
a  home  in  your  solitary  household  P  that,  im 
short,  her  father  could  do  better  without  her 
than  you  could,  and  so  you  both  saw  no  other 
alternative  except  contracting  marriage  F 
That's  how  Archie  put  it  to  his  conscience,  or ! 
at  all  events  to  his  sister's,  in  his  next  lettert 
when  he  playfully  congratulated  her  on  the 
removal  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  onlyreaV 
obstacle  to  her  union  with  Hans.  The  next 
mail  brought  the  tidings  of  his  marriage  and 
reconciliation  with  his  father-in-law. 

It  was  observed,  with  some  surprise,  aa4 
more  anxiety,  by  her  family,  that  ibis  interest 
ing  news  made  little  impression  on  Nelly.  She 
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upsd  her  hands,  as  she  ejaculated  the 

>lesi  my  dearest  Archie  and  his  dear 
f  they  be  happy,  and  help  each  other 
iy  to  Heaven ;  then  I  shall  see  and 
there!" 

-ew  weaker  and  more  worn  daily,  and 
tntly  subject  to  strange  paroxysms  of 
h  taxed  her  pious  patience  and  sub- 
•  her  heavenly  Father's  will  to  the 
bill  her  meek  endurance  was  wonder- 
pt  in  answer  to  her  doctor's  anxious 
ihe  never  mentioned  her  sufferings 
ma.  She  bored  no  one  who  visited 
schedule  of  her  maladies,  but  always 
her  pallid  features  to  make  the  best 

and  invariably  diverted  the  con- 
rom  the  subject  of  her  health  to  the 
f  God,  and  the  sustaining  power  of 
fidence  in  the  Saviour.  On  one  or 
DUB  of  friends  sitting  with  her,  to 
•mpany  for  an  hour,  she  fainted  from 
irering  sense  of  weakness,  but  on 

herself  again,  her  first  conscious 
i :  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
!" 

h  her  doctor  reluctantly  coinmuni- 
r  family  his  confident  belief  that  her 

numbered,  but  advised  as  a  last 
er  careful  removal  to  London,  to 
>  best  advice  which  the  capital 
d;  and  an  interval  of  comparative 
om  pain  was  anxiously  waited  for 
lto  effect  the  doctor's  suggestion, 
was  so  averse  to  leaving,  lest  she 
away  from  home,  that  none  of  them 
irt  to  press  her. 

sr  must  now  accompany  us  again  to 
to  Shahjeehanpore. 
wife  had  prevailed  on  her  father  to 
rith.Mr.  Vandenberg  on  behalf  of 
3  and  Archie  were  both  persuaded 
sd  latent  cause  of  her  malady  was 
1  that  the  merchant's  removal  of  his 
n  her  engagement  with  his  son, 
ore  her  to  health,  and,  humanly 
ave  her  life.    The  two  Dutch  mer- 

in  private  council,  after  dining 
t  Mr.  Rosenthal's  house,  and  we 
re,  as  Mrs.  Archie  Broomielaw  did, 

eavesdropper,  to  report  their  con- 

The  first  part  of  it  startled  and 
Mrs.  Archie,  in  relation  to  Hans' 
lat  distant  part  of  India  where  his 
u  now  operating  against  the  Sikhs. 
>re  at  heart,  neighbour,  to  have  to 


report  bad  news  of  your  son  Hans,'1' said  Rosen- 
thal. 

Vandenberg  turned  sickly  pale,  as  he  tre- 
mulously exclaimed,  "  What  bad  news  of  my 
boy?" 

"  Very,"  said  Rosenthal  j  he  drew  in  a  long 
whiff  at  his  pipe,  and  as  slowly  and  sorrowfully 
puffed  it  out  again,  like  a  sigh  that  had  caught 
fire  and  was  smouldering  itself  away. 

"  Is  he  ill  P  Has  he  been  wounded  P  Is  he 
killed  P"  tremblingly  asked  the  father. 

"  He  is  worse — he  is  ruined." 

"  Ruined !  who  dares  ruin  young  Hans  Van- 
denberg P" 

"The  Jews— they  hold  his  post-obits  for 
more  than  even  your  estates  could  discharge." 

"Post-obits!  is  it  possible  Hans  has  been 
making  a  money  speculation  on  his  father's 
lifeP" 

"  You  did  the  same  on  his — you  and  I  made 
the  chief  question  of  the  lad's  life — his  love  for 
the  English  Fraulein — a  money  speculation." 

"  Alas !  we  did,  and  I  am  justly  punished," 
said  Mr.  Vandenberg. 

"I  was  more  mercifully  dealt  with,"  said. 
Rosenthal;   "my  daughter's  involuntary  dis- 
obedience saved  her  father's  credit." 

"  Poor  Hans  sacrificed  his  will  to  mine,"  said 
old  Vandenberg,  with  a  proud  sadness. 

"  He  has  sacrificed  himaelf  to  your  obstinacy, 
neighbour;  your  legatees  will  be  a  set  of  harpy 
Jews." 

"  No  they  shan't,"  said  Vandenberg  fiercely : 
"Fll  settle  all  I  have,  to-morrow,  on  Nelly 
Broomielaw,  so  as  there  shall  not  be  a  shilling  ' 
liable  to  her  husband's  debts,  and  leave  poor 
Hans  to  her  tender  mercy,  rather  than  give 
the  Jews  a  dance  on  my  grave." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  this  Nelly  Broomie- 
law, that  you  should  trust  her  with  your 
monies  P"  said  Mr.  Rosenthal,  suspiciously. 

"  She  trusted  her  heart  to  Hans,"  said  old 
Vandenberg,  with  another  look  of  sorrowful 
pride. 

"That  was  years  ago,"  said  Rosenthal ;  "she 
may  have  trusted  her  heart  to  some  one  else 
before  now." 

"  Not  she — she  obeyed  me  like  a  daughter, 
though  the  very  act  cut  off  the  only  recom- 
pense of  her  filial  piety.  Such  maidens  love 
not  twice,"  said  Mr.  Vandenberg. 

"  But  she  would  not  have  Hans  now — the 
spendthrift,  profligate,  abandoned  prey  of  Jews 
and  harlots." 

"  She  shall  have  him,"  shouted  old  Vanden- 
berg, bursting  with  fury  and  self-reproach— 
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"  Nelly  will  'save  him — will  reclaim  my  Hans ; 
but  I'll  tell  her  all  the  truth.  The  maiden 
shall  not  have  damaged  goods  passed  upon  her 
as  sterling  articles.  I'll  inform  her  of  his 
extravagance  and  vice— of  his  reckless  course 
of  life,  and  the  debt  and  ruin  in  which  it  has 
involved  him — and  that  he  is  both  presently 
and  prospectively  a  beggar  to  the  Jews,  in- 
capable of  benefit  even  by  my  death.  She 
shall  know  all,  and  I  will  only  add,  in  honesty 
to  the  poor  fallen  boy,  it  was  his  filial  obedience 
to  a  miserly  old  father's  will  that  drove  him 
to  despair.  This  shall  be  Nelly's  test.  I'll 
breathe  no  hint  of  making  her  the  heiress  of 
my  fortune;  that  would  be  buying  back  her 
love  for  Hans.  If  she  be  the  time  heart  I  think 
she  is,  she  will  bid  me  send  Hans  to  her  for 
her  forgiveness.  And  if  she  does  forgive  him, 
as  she  will,  he  shall  carry  with  him  her  dowry 
in  the  devise  to  her  of  all  I  have  on  earth. 
Will  that  boat  leak,  neighbour  Rosenthal  ?" 

"  I  think  you  are  bound  to  gauge  a  trustee 
first,  to  whom  you  propose  to  trust  so  much," 
said  Rosenthal.  "I  can't  say  I  approve  of 
your  making  a  stranger  your  heiress,  and  I 
predict  you  will  alter  your  mind  in  this  re- 
spect." 

"  Never,"  said  Mr.  Vandenberg,  "  those 
wolfish  money-lenders  shall  never  touch  a 
stiver  of  mise.  My  money  will  be  safe  enough 
with  the  maiden  in  whose  arms  my  little  Carl 


breathed  his  last.    His  memory  will 
his  brother." 

"Neighbour,"  said  Rosenthal, sola 
never  know  our  blessings  till  we  low 
think  they  are  lost.  Yon  are  anxi 
should  marry  this  worthy  maiden,  i 
believe  him  bankrupt  in  character  ai 
ought  you  not  to  be  thankful  thai 
give  your  son  to  her  without  a  stain 
honour  or  morals  P" 

"  What  can  you  mean,  Rosenthal  P 
not  ruined  ? "  said  old  Vandenberg, 
agitated. 

"  No  thanks  to  you  or  me,  neighbt 
nothing  of  the  kind.  All  I  told  yo 
what  might  have  been,  and,  but  for  t 
of  God,  what  may  be  yet,  unless  we  1 
repair  the  mischief  which  we  might  h 
Archie  has  just  received  a  letter  st 
sister  is  dying,  and  her  physicians  1 
nounced  her  case  hopeless.  Your  c 
too  late  to  be  of  any  use,  but  write  ai 
Hans  to  England  to  receive  her  dying 
or  he  never  will  forgive  you  or  me." 

"  Nelly  dying !  her  case  hopeless !" 
Mr.  Vandenberg.  "Til  send  a  spc 
scnger  to  Hans  immediately,  giving  i 
consent  to  anything  which  could  si 
and  begging  him  to  post,  as  for  life 
to  England." 

(To  be  continued.) 


TEE    FAMILY   A   DIVINE   INSTITUTION. 


The  whole  social  system  is  based  on  the 
Divine  Institution  of  the  Family,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  which  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God  more  admirably  appear.  The 
Family  relations  are  the  most  important  rela- 
tions which  exist  among  mankind.  Human 
happiness  springs  far  more  from  these  re- 
lations, and  from  the  domestic  life  which 
depends  upon  them,  than  from  any  other 
source  but  the  Grace  of  God  itself,  and  the 
Salvation  which  is  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Whilst  man  was  yet  in  Eden,  the  rule 
was  laid  down  that  a  man  should  "leave 
his  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  unto  his 
wife,"  and  it  was  added,  "  they  shall  be  one 


flesh."  And  the  prophet  Malachi, 
tho  Jews  for  their  transgressions  oi 
riage  covenant,  refers  to  this  Inst 
Marriage,  and  so  of  the  Family  w 
relations:  "And  did  not  He  mi 
Yet  had  He  the  residue  [or,  the  ea 
of  the  Spirit.  And  wherefore  on 
He  might  seek  a  godly  seed.  ' 
take  heed  to  your  spirit,  and  let  i 
treacherously  against  the  wife  of  hi 
(Mai.  ii.  15). 

Here,  then,  is  tho  reason  of  tl 
Institution  of  the  Family — God's  oi 
for  it  stated  on  His  own  autho 
desired  "  a  godly  seed."    It  was  a 
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s  purpose  in  this  Institution  to  make 
>n  for  the  maintenance  and  promotion 
iness  among  men  from  one  generation 
her.  Not  that  it  is  not  fraught  with 
•  yet  great  benefits  to  men,  where 
i68  is  not  found.  The  Sabbath,  in 
nner,  is  an  institution  designed,  above 
igs,  for  the  maintenance  and  promo- 
godliness  ;  jet  the  wisdom  and  good- 
its  Divine  Author  appear  in  manifold 
ages  which  flow  from  it,  and  of  which 
Lose  partake  in  no  small  measure  who 
10  godliness  of  their  own.  But  the 
tion  of  godliness  is  the  great  object 
f  the  Sabbath  and  of  the  Institution  of 
ge  with  its  consequent  grouping  of 
beings  into  Families. 
it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  this 
don  tends  to  the  accomplishment  of 
bject,  wherever  godliness  already 
It  is  very  evident  that  without  mar- 
uid  family  life,  there  would  be  no 
>n  for  the  proper  nurture  of  children 
years  of  their  helplessness,  and  in 
lar  for  their  godly  upbringing.  It  is 
love  and  care  of  parents  that  we  must 
look  for  this.  Now,  if  parents  are 
manently  united  together,  in  love  to 
>thor,  and  in  community  of  interests, 
hildren  are  placed  in  circumstances 
isadvantageous.  The  Apostle  refers 
ifference  too  well  known,  when  He 
of  those  who  want  a  father's  care 
lining,  as  "bastards,  and  not  sons." 
human  beings  need  parental  care  far 
than  the  young  of  any  kind  of  brute ; 
•e  far  longer  helpless,  and  necessarily 
ent,  even  as  to  their  physical  wants  ; 
loreover,  they  need  an  intellectual, 
and  religious  education  extended  over 
derable  number  of  years.  Apart  from 
ge  and  the  Family,  there  is  no  pro- 
br  this,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
ter  means  by  which  it  could  be  secured, 
•cial  schemes  from  time  to  time  put 
y  infidels,  aiming  at  the  subversion  of 
oily  system,  aro  contrary  to  the  best 
affections,  and  framed  entirely  in  the 
is  of  the  baser  passions.  It  is  no  small 
e  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that 
Institution,  the  declared  purpose  of 


which  is  the  promotion  of  godliness,  that 
it  tends  also  to  the  promotion  of  all  those 
natural  affections,  which  harmonize  with 
godliness,  and  are  next  to  it  the  best  of  all 
that  fill  the  human  heart  or  influence  human 
conduct. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  Family  is 
a  law  of  monogamy.  Wherever  polygamy 
exists,  the  beauty  of  the  Divine  Institution 
is  grievously  marred,  and  its  usefulness  di- 
minished. 

The  whole  Scripture  is  in  favour  of  mo- 
nogamy, from  the  first  notice  of  Marriage  in 
the  Mosaic  record,  to  our  Saviour's  exposi- 
tion of  it,  and  the  epistles  of  Paul.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  the  import  in  this  respect 
of  that  text  already  quoted  from  Malachi. 
"We  find,  indeed,  in  the  Bible,  historic  men- 
tion of  cases  of  polygamy  even  amongst 
God's  people ;  and  in  the  law  of  Moses  pro- 
vision is  made  against  some  of  the  worst 
evils  which  might  be  expected  to  spring 
from  it ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  approval  of 
it  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  indeed  we  do 
not  find  it  absolutely  condemned.  But  not 
to  refer  to  any  disputed  text,  we  find  a  very 
conclusive  argument  in  the  general  tenor  of 
those  passages  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
Marriage.  It  is  worthy  of  far  more  notice 
than  has  commonly  been  given  to  it,  how 
entirely  the  references  to  Marriage,  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  New,  are 
framed  on  the  supposition  that  a  man  has 
only  one  wife,  "  the  desire  of  his  eyes,"  and 
to  whom  his  interests  and  those  of  his 
children  are  above  all  other  objects  of  re- 
gard. It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the 
idea  of  polygamy,  the  frequent  use  made  of 
marriage,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  the  type  of  the  relation  be- 
tween Christ  and  His  Church.  The  forty- 
fifth  Psalm,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  speak  the  same 
language  on  this  point.  So  likewise  do  all 
those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
they  are  many,  in  which  the  prophets  con- 
demn'Israel  for  idolatry  under  the  name  and 
figure  of  adultery. 

There  is  also  another  class  of  passages, 
equally  conclusive  in  the  ovidence  they 
afford  on  this  question,   of  which   one  is 
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the  description  of  a  good  wife  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbs ;  another  is 
the  exhortation  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
same  book,  "Rejoice  with  the  wife  of  thy 
youth.  Let  her  be  as  the  loving  hind  and 
pleasant  roe ;  let  her  breasts  satisfy  thee  at 
all  times ;  and  be  thou  ravished  always  with 
her  love."  Another  is  the  promise  in  the  1 28th 
Psalm,  addressed  to  the  man  that  feareth 
the  Lord :  "  Thy  wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful 
vine  by  the  sides  of  thine  house :  thy  children 
like  olive  plants  round  about  thy  table." 
All  evidently  relates  to  monogamy;  every- 
thing is  at  variance  with  the  notion  of  poly- 
gamy. So  that  polygamy,  however  we  may 
account  or  feel  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its 
existence  among  the  Jews,  and  for  its  being 
to  a  certain  extent  tolerated,  appears  as  a 
monstrosity,  a  corruption  of  the  Divine  In- 
stitution. And  the  historic  passages  relating 
to  it,  show  it  in  no  attractive  light.  We  see 
resulting  from  it  the  consequences  which 
might  be  expected — family  feuds  and  misery, 
whilst  it  is  evident  that  the  godly  up-bring- 
ing of  children  was  marred,  if  not  wholly 
prevented. 

Unquestionably,  polygamy  implies  a  deep 
degradation  of  woman,  and,  consequently, 
wherever  it  exists,  it  results  also  in  tho 
degradation  of  man.  Whatever  is  pure  and 
good  is  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely, 
banished  from  the  marriage  relation ;  and  it 
ceases  to  be  helpful  towards  the  cultivation 
of  the  better  parts  of  human  nature.  There 
is  no  community  of  feeling,  of  counsel,  of 
care,  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  joys  and  sorrows; 
there  is  no  place  for  that  true  affection  which 
is  strengthened  by  trials,  and  grows  with 
years,  and  is  undecaying  in  old  age. 

But  the  Divine  Institution  of  the  Family 
unites  one  man  and  one  woman  in  the  care 
of  their  children,  from  day  to  day,  from  year 
to  year,  in  love  to  one  another  and  to  them, 
in  watching  over  them,  in  teaching  and 
training  them,  in  praying  for  them.  A 
blessed  institution  it  is,  which  we  may  well 
contemplate  with  admiration  and  thankful- 
ness, and  the  integrity  of  which  we  cannot 
too  anxiously  guard. 

It  would  not  be  easy  for  us  to  tell  how 
much  we  have  been  indebted  to  this  insti- 


tution. What  knowledge  of  God  w< 
what  good  principles  and  right  feeK 
in  us,  how  many  of  us  owe  them 
father  and  mother,  and  to  the  swee 
ences  of  that  Christian  home  in  wl 
spent  our  earliest  years !  How  the  1 
tion  of  its  Sabbaths  in  particular  is  < 
lightful !  The  Divine  Institutions  ai 
nances  are  all  beautifully  linked  tc 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  instance  of  the 
and  the  Sabbath.  The  sanctificatioi 
Sabbath  very  much  belongs  to  that 
life,  the  happiness  of  which  it  grea 
motes. 

It  is  written,  "Train  up  a  child 
way  he  should  go;  and  when  he 
he  will  not  depart  from  it"  (Prov. : 
It  is  too  evident  that  mnay  even  of 
Christians  do  not  well  appreciate  tl 
of  this  promise.  Surely,  without  p 
the  unscriptural  doctrine  of  baptis 
generation,  as  held  in  the  Romish 
we  may  find  it  possible  to  recognize 
difference  between  the  case  of  the  • 
of  Christian  parents,  and  those  of 
who  never  cared  to  instruct  them  in 
or  to  pray  for  them.  We  ought  not 
it  the  ordinary  rule  and  general  c 
things,  that  children  not  taken  fi 
world  in  childhood,  remain  godless 
earlier  years,  till  some  day  of  grac 
the  prayers  of  their  parents  are 
answered;  still  less  should  it  be  < 
that  the  labours  and  prayers  of  pious 
shall  never  have  reward  or  return, 
we  not  rather  to  expect  with  confid 
blessing  of  a  faithful  and  gracious 
the  use  of  the  means  which  He 
pointed  ?  If  there  were  more  of  thi 
tation,  there  would  be  greater  ear 
and  hopefulness  in  all  endeavours, 
would  be  more  prevailing,  and  wc 
see  more  frequently  that  fair  spec 
early  piety  which  every  Christian 
must  desire  above  all  things  to  see, 
bud  would  become  a  beautiful  blo« 
the  blossom  would  produce  rich  frui 

Among  all  our  thoughts  of  grace, 
work  of  grace,  and  the  means  of  ( 
us  givo  more  heed  to  the  promise  co 
the  training  up  of  children.      Th 
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i  likely  a  scene  of  the  Spirit's  work 
frer-meeting  or  the  congregation  ; 
ild  that  sits  upon  a  parent's  knee 
nking  in  the  truths  and  principles 
ill  govern  the  whole  future  of 
e,  and  make  it  a  progress  to 
>ry. 

b  it  can  hardly  escape  observation 
rerful  argument  for  Family  Wor- 
>e  found  in  the  revealed  reason  of 

Institution  of  the  Family.  God 
r  the  promotion  of  godliness.  He 
i  godly  seed."  The  argument 
i  irresistible,  not  for  a  mere  form 
orship,  but  for  a  constant  practice 
Ly  circle  of  all  exercises  of  religion, 
es  which  arise  out  of  the  domestic 
mstitute  a  most  important  branch 
1  religion.  Into  this,  however,  it 
posed  at  present  any  further  to 
rather  to  point  out  some  inferences 
it  be  drawn  from  right  views  of 
and  object  of  the  Divine  Institu- 
Family. 

can  be  more  plain  and  certain 

such  views  are  opposed  to  all 
ess.  The  Family  is  a  Divine 
,  and  licentiousness  tends  to  the 

of  that  Institution.  All  licen- 
has  this  tendency:  not  only 
>ut  every  form  of  this  sin,  even 
msness  which  is  expressed  only  in 
ords,  and  that  which  never  goes 
3  thoughts,  but  tho  inward  har- 
'  which  makes  a  man  vile,  unfit- 
>r  the  fellowships  of  domestic  life, 
nuch  as  it  unfits  him  for  the  holy 
al  fellowships  of  the  great  family 
he  seventh  commandment  may  be 
%  fence  round  the  Divine  Institu- 
Family  ;  and,  again,  this  Institu- 
te to  promote  the  purity  which  is 
bject  of  that  commandment.  The 
the  seducer,  the  debauchee,  are 
eepisers  of  God's  commandment, 
ire  conspirators  against  a  great 
of  God,  and  against  the  whole 

fabric  of  society  based  upon  it. 
jonduct  is  opposed  to  the  revealed 
}od ;  it  is  not  only  ungodly,  but 
9  increase  of  ungodliness.    Every 


other  consideration  apart,  this  is  evident 
enough  from  that  to  which  the  Apostle  makes 
reference,  in  a  text  already  alluded  to,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  difference  between  bastards 
and  sons. 

In  connection  with  this  topic,  there  is 
another  which  demands  attention — the  pro- 
vision which  exists  for  the  purity  of  the 
family  itself  in  the  Divine  law  of  Prohibited 
Degrees.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into 
the  question,  what  degrees  are  prohibited. 
But  the  importance  of  the  law  itself,  and  a 
thorough  inquiry  as  to  the  limits  which  it 
prescribes,  will  be  apparent  from  a  consider- 
ation of  its  object — the  prevention  of  any 
thought  or  feeling  inconsistent  with  purity 
within  the  family  circle.  And  when,  in 
favour  of  any  particular  relaxation  of  the 
law,  as  hitherto  embodied  in  human  legisla- 
tion, arguments  are  urged  which  are  opposed 
to  the  recognition  of  a  strict  Divine  law 
altogether,  it  is  surely  fair  to  regard  the 
proposal  with  suspicion,  and  to  apprehend  no 
inconsiderable  danger. 

The  practical  inferences  from  the  great 
truth  or  principle  dwelt  upon  in  this  paper, 
are  very  numerous  and  diverse. 

Perhaps  not  the  least  important  of  them 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time, 
relates  to  the  prevalent  fashion  of  sending 
children  away  from  home  for  their  education, 
even  in  very  tender  years. 

In  general,  where  facilities  for  a  good 
education  may  be  perfectly  enjoyed  at  home, 
this  practice  is  highly  reprehensible  and 
pernicious.  There  may  be  exceptional 
cases,  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  family,  or  of  the  character  and 
disposition  of  the  child,  but  they  are  few. 
And  too  commonly,  this  evil  custom  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  mere  indolence  on  the  part  of 
parents,  or  dislike  to  their  parental  duties. 
Their  children  are  to  a  certain  extent  the 
objects  of  their  love,  but  they  are  a  burden 
and  a  plague  to  them,  and  except  that  they 
may  amuse  themselves  a  little  with  them 
now  and  then,  they  remit  them  to  the  nursery 
and  the  care  of  servants,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  send  them  to  a  well-reputed  board- 
ing school,  and  flatter  themselves  that  they 
discharge  their  duty.    With  those  who  lead 
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in  this  fashion,  and  whose  example  is  followed  \ 
in  this  as  it  would  be  in  a  new  style  of  dress, 
the  chief  motive  is  an  unwillingness  to  forego 
mere  gaiety  and  frivolous  amusements.  But 
even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  parents' 
substitutes  do  their  duty  best,  there  is  at 
least  a  weakening  of  family  ties  and  affections, 
and  children  grow  up  with  little  regard  for 
father  or  mother,  sister  or  brother ;  and  this 
is  a  consequence  which  every  philanthropist 
must  deplore. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  best  part 
of  education  is  domestic.  Education  does  not 
consist  in  merely  teaching  to  read  and  write, 
and  work  accounts,  with  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  music,  and  accomplish- 
ments of  various  kinds;  but  it  is  the  training 
and  furnishing  of  the  mind — the  training  and 
furnishing  of  the  heart.  The  modern  system 
does  not  provide  for  these  things,  and  that 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  integrity 
and  perfection  of  that  emanation  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  goodness,  the  Divine  Institution 
of  the  Family. 

Only  one  other  topic  shall  be  noticed  in 
this  paper. 

A  family  must  have  a  suitable  abode. 
Without  this,  its  proper  character  cannot  be 
maintained,  its  proper  existence  cannot  be 
preserved.     That  the  purposes  for  which 

Innerleithen, 


human  beings  are  grouped  into  fanul 
be  accomplished,  there  must  be  a 
suitable  for  every  family.  An  or 
and  living  creature  cannot  flourish  ii 
and  beauty,  straitened  of  room,  or  in 
wholesome  atmosphere;  andnomoi 
family  develope  itself  aright,  with  fill] 
of  family  life  to  its  members,  in  a  h 
insufficient  size,  and  destitute  of 
accommodation. 

Tried  by  this  rule,  how  unfit  for  t 
poses  of  true  family  life,  and  particu 
the  highest,  are  the  great  part  of  the 
tions  of  the  people  in  prosperous,  v 
and  highly  favoured  Britain !  Even 
districts,  this  is  very  much  the  cae 
much  more  in  towns ! 

Alas!  how  many  families  in  on 
towns  are  crowded  together  in  dwelli 
are  utterly  unworthy  to  be  called 
— as  unworthy  of  the  name  as  t 
of  bark  which  shelters  the  Av 
savage ! 

There  is  nothing  which  more  e 
demands  the  attention  of  every  pati 
philanthropist.  And  for  the  adva 
of  the  cause  of  Christ,  an  improve 
the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  i 
in  importance  to  nothing  but  the  pi 
of  the  Gospel  itself. 

John  Montgomery, 


OHEISTIAN    SOBIVEB,  AND    HIS   PAYABLES. 


Christian  Scbiveb  was  born  at  Rendbsurg, 
in  the  year  1629.  He  studied  at  Rostock,  was 
appointed  deacon  at  Stendal  in  1653,  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  St.  James,  at  Magdeburg,  in 
1667,  and  Court  preacher  and  Consistorial 
Councillor  at  Quedlinburg  in  1690,  where,  in 
1693,  he  departed  this  life. 

The  honours  and  applause  paid  by  his  con- 
temporaries to  this  richly-gifted  minister*  of 
the  pure  Word  of  God,  are  almost  without  a 
parallel.  Not  only  was  he  so  precious  and 
dear  to  his  congregation  at  Magdeburg,  that, 
according  to  his  own  public  testimony  at  part- 
ing from  them,  they  would,  if  possible,  have 
•' plucked  out  and  given  him  their  eyes;"  but 
he  inspired  the  warmest  affection  in  Christian 
brethren,  in  quarters  far  beyond  the  narrow 


limits  of  his  personal  labours,  and  fr 
received  from  them  addresses  full  of 
ledgment  and  gratitude.  The  Queen  oi 
(at  that  time  the  first  and  most  powei 
testant  kingdom  in  the  world)  invitee 
be  her  spiritual  guide  and  Court  pw 
Stockholm,  and  wept  and  was  inoc 
when,  feeling  the  infirmities  of  a 
prompted  by  modesty  and  attachmei 
flock  and  sorely  afflicted  fatherland,  he 
the  honourable  call.  The  most  eminer 
gians  of  the  day  also  looked  up  to  I 
boundless  esteem,  and  humbly  yie3 
palm  to  one  who  was  himself  the  huu 
them  all. 

Scriver's  numerous  writings  were 
plauded,  and  devoured  wherever  the 
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■e  was  known  and  the  Evangelical 
possessed  living  members;  and  the 
1  of  them  passed  through  numerous 
even  after  the  author's  death, 
later  period,  however,  Scriver  was  al- 
rgotten.  No  doubt  this  was  partly 
►  the  ascendancy  gained  by  infidelity, 
more  to  the  gradual  progress  made, 
changes  undergone,  by  the  German 
>;  while  no  one  appeared  capable  of 
ly  applying  a  helping  hand  in  this 
»  the  truly  classical  diction  of  the 

tared  as  if  Scriver  had  had  a  presenti- 
the  fate  of  his  books,  when,  in  his 
on  on  the  "  Clout,"  he  says, 
hings  shall  be  alike  to  me,  be  they 
be  they  low:  favour  and  affliction, 
nd  disgrace ;  whichever  accords  with 
t  sweet  and  holy  pleasure.  Come  on, 
oss  me  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  on 
i  or  under  it,  into  the  light  or  into  the 
ier.  To  me  it  is  the  same;  toss  me 
ton  wilt,  there  shall  my  God  find  me, 
ee  will  He  one  day  draw  me  forth." 

exactly  what  he  has  experienced  in 
ngs.  He  was  tossed  to  and  fro,  up 
i,  under  the  bench,  and  into  the  dark 
at  God  has  again  brought  him  forth 
ight. 

rks  had  disappeared  out  of  the  book- 
lops,  when  some  stray  copies  of  them, 
itirely  decayed,  and  secretly  valued  by 
lers  as  the  legacy  of  pious  ancestors, 
rally  despised,  ridiculed,  and  rejected, 
he  hands  of  some  Christian  and  judi- 
i,  who  were  not  deterred  from  reading 
lining  them  either  by  the  dust  which 

accumulated  on  their  boards,  or  yet 
martially  antiquated  language  of  the 
They  instantly  felt  that  the  Spirit 
nd  of  genuine  Christianity  breathed 
e  sallow  pages,  and  began  to  vie  with 
jr,  and  with  his  admirers  of  a  bygone 
raising  and  applauding  the  author. 
er,"  says  one  of  them,  "is  luminous 
pine  peaks  when  the  sun  rises  in  his 
,  sharp  as  the  sword  of  Gideon,  sweet 
and  the  honeycomb,  gentle  as  vernal 
ie  glimmer  of  the  moon,  fruitful  as  a 
hich  God  has  blessed,  and  Christian 
•tie," 

xt  all  that  has  been  said  or  written 
aiae  would  fill  a  volume.  We  must 
lote  a  few  detached  sentences  from 
recent  biography  of  Scriver  by  Pastor 


Brauns,  written  generally  in  a  strain  of  almost 
hymnal  panegyric. 

"  Scriver,"  it  is  said,  "  had  no  equal  in  his 
day.  In  the  spacious  halls  of  Scripture  he 
wanders  up  and  down,  more  at  home  than  in 
his  own  house.  He  plays  on  its  thousand 
strings,  like  David  on  his  harp,  without  one 
false  note.  He  is  never  beneath,  and  never 
above,  but  always  at  the  vital  centre  of  the 
Word.  From  that  the  stream  of  his  discourse 
flows  forth,  clear  as  the  crystal  spring  of  Siloa, 
and  strong  as  the  flood  of  Jordan,  descending 
from  Lebanon  through  the  flowery  borders  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Scriver  is  always  before  God, 
in  God,  and  with  God.  God  is  present  to  him 
in  nature,  in  history,  in  every  occurrence,  how- 
ever trivial  and  unimportant.  A  bird  in  the 
air,  or  flower  by  the  wayside,  every  thorn  bush 
he  meets,  arrests  him;  he  cannot  choose  but 
stop  and  contemplate,  adore  and  exult." 

The  suitability  as  well  as  the  beauty  of 
Scriver's  mode  of  teaching  by  parables,  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  to  the  reader  of  the 
New  Testament.  Earthly  stories  with  heavenly 
meanings,  ever  constituted  the  charm  of  our 
Saviour's  Divine  instructions.  He  thus  clothed 
truth  in  attractive  attire.  "  Apples  of  gold " 
were  placed  "  in  pictures  of  silver."  Familiar 
and  common  subjects  and  objects  were  made 
to  act  the  part  of  interpreters  of  a  heavenly 
language.  Nature  became  the  handmaid  of 
Revelation.  Dumb  without  an  interpreter, 
so  that  the  practical  atheist  rejects  her  testi- 
mony to  a  God,  and  the  heathen  blinds  himself 
to  the  rays  of  light  that  would  penetrate  his 
darkened  mind  from  the  external  creation :  at 
Christ's  touch,  and  by  the  Spirit's  agency,  the 
dulled  ear  regained  its  power  of  hearing,  the 
scales  fell  from  the  filmed  eye :  nature  became 
eloquent  of  truth.  Responding  to  the  Divine 
Teacher,  voices  innumerable  from  the  heavens 
above,  and  the  earth  beneath,  united,  "  a  great 
company  of  preachers."  The  seed,  the  bird,  the 
flower,  the  vine,  the  branch,  the  harvest,  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  stars— every  object  became 
significant  of  some  spiritual  lesson.  The  natural 
world,  as  it  were,  supplied  the  fount  of  types 
with  which  the  words  of  Jesus  were  printed,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  intelligible  to  the 
whole  human  family. 

"Never  man  spake  like  this  man;"  and 
after  all  that  admiring  criticism  may  say, 
and  justly  say,  of  Scriver's  parables,  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  Master  of  parabolic 
teaching,  we  can  only  give  him  the  place  of  a 
diligent  and  appreciating  scholar,  like  the  im- 
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mortal  Bunyan  in  our  own  land.  Bat  that 
place  he  fills  most  worthily ;  and  if  the  revivifi- 
cation of  his  works,  especially  his  "  Emblems/' 
should  tend  to  impress  upon  modern  teachers 
the  importance  of  emulating  his  example  in 
this  respect,  the  debt  of  the  Christian  Church 
of  our  own  age  to  this  illustrious  author  will  be 
no  common  debt. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  form  their 
own  judgment,  we  have  selected  from  "  Gott- 
hold's  Emblems"  a  few  specimens.  We 
hope  the  specimens  will  induce  them  to  obtain 
and  study  the  volume  itself.* 

"The  Emblems/'  writes  Pastor  Wimmer, 
"form  a  costly  set  of  pure  and  genuine  dia- 
monds, three  hundred  and  sixty- six  in  number, 
and  each  of  them  reflecting  heaven.  It  is  a 
book  for  all  men,  from  the  beggar  on  his  pallet 
of  straw,  to  the  prince  upon  his  throne." 

We  may  premise  that  Gotthold  is  Scriver  s 
nam  de  guerre  in  these  parables.  It  is  this 
imaginary  Gotthold  who  sees  all  the  sights 
and  reads  us  all  the  lessons. 

I. — THE  VIOLET. 

Gotthold  having  been  presented  with  a  bunch 
of  blue  violets,  regaled  himself  with  their  de- 
lightful fragrance,  and  thanked  God  for  the 
manifold  kinds  of  refreshment  which  He  pro- 
vides for  man.  He  also  took  occasion  to 
express  the  following  thoughts : 

"  This  beautiful  and  odoriferous  little  flower 
furnishes  a  pleasing  image  of  a  humble  and 
godly  heart.  It  is  a  lowly  plant  and  creeps 
upon  the  ground,  but  nevertheless  it  charms 
the  eye  with  its  celestial  blue,  and  by  its  noble 
perfume  far  excels  many  of  its  more  stately 
and  pompous  mates  of  the  garden,  such  as  the 
tulip  and  the  imperial  crown.  In  the  same  way 
there  are  persons  who,  in  meekness  and  lowli- 
ness of  heart,  resemble  the  Lord  Jesus.  They 
thus  bear  the  genuine  hue  of  heaven,  and  are 
preferred  by  God  to  others  who  parade  their 
spiritual  or  bodily  gifts.  The  apothecary,  too, 
extracts  the  juice  of  this  little  flower,  and 
mixing  it  with  melted  sugar,  produces  a  cooling 
and  invigorating  cordial;  and  even  so  the 
Most  High  infuses  the  sweetness  of  His  grace 
into  the  humble  heart,  and  so  makes  it  the 
means  of  comfort  and  edification  to  others. 

•  "  Qotthold's  Emblem* ;  or,  Invisible  Things  understood 
by  Things  that  are  made."  Translated  from  the  Twenty- 
eighth  German  Edition  by  the  Roy.  Robert  Menzies,  Hoddam. 
Third  Edition.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  We  strongly 
recommend  this  edition.  It  is  the  very  book  for  home  teach- 
ing, a  family  treasury  rich  with  tho  true  coin.  Whenever 
conversation  failed  or  became  unprofitable,  we  would  suggest 
that  one  of  the  "  Emblems  "  should  be  read. 


"  My  God !  it  shall  be  my  glory  not  \ 
my  own  glory,  but  Thine.  I  have  no  1 
be  a  gaudy  flower,  if  I  can  only  please  Tl 
profit  my  neighbour.  Greatness  does  n 
sist  in  the  mere  possession  of  lofty  gi 
in  using  lofty  gifts  with  a  humble  mind 
praise  of  the  Most  High." 

II. — THE  CHILD  AT  PLAT. 

A  little  boy  was  running  about  in  an 
ment  amusing  himself,  as  children  are 
tomed  to  do.  His  money  was  potsher 
house  bits  of  wood,  his  horse  a  stick,  i 
child  a  doll.  In  the  same  apartment  ; 
father  at  a  table,  occupied  with  imj 
matters  of  business,  which  he  note 
arranged  for  |the  future  benefit  of  th 
trifler.  The  child  frequently  ran  to  him 
many  foolish  questions,  and  begged  on< 
after  another,  as  necessary  for  his  dn 
The  father  answered  briefly,  and,  withou 
mitting  his  work,  all  the  time  kept  a  w 
•eye  over  the  child,  to  save  him  from  any 
fall  or  injury. 

Gotthold  was  a  spectator  of  the  seen 
thought  within  himself, 

"  How  beautiful  an  adumbration  i 
fatherly  care  of  God !  We,  too,  who  \ 
children,  course  about  the  world,  and 
play  at  much  more  foolish  games  than  t 
our  little  ones;  we  collect  and  scattei 
and  demolish,  plant  and  pluck  up,  ri 
drive,  eat  and  drink,  sing  and  play,  am 
that  we  are  performing  great  exploit 
worthy  of  God's  special  attention.  Mea 
the  Omniscient  is  sitting  by,  and  writi 
days  in  His  book.  He  orders  and  execi 
that  is  to  befall  us,  and  overrules  it  for  c 
interests  in  time  and  eternity;  and  yet! 
never  ceases  to  watch  over  us,  and  the  < 
sports  in  which  we  are  engaged,  that  i 
meet  with  no  deadly  mischief. 

"  My  God !  such  knowledge  is  too  wo 
for  me.  It  is  high,  and  I  cannot  attai 
it,  but  I  shall  thank  and  praise  Thee 
O  my  Father !  withhold  not  from  me  1 
and  inspection,  and  most  of  all  at  thoa 
when,  perhaps,  like  this  little  one,  I  am 
the  fool." 

in.— THE  OPEN  SMELLIKG  BOTT1 

Gotthold  had  for  some  purpose  tak< 
a  cupboard  a  vial  of  rose-water,  six 
using  it,  inconsiderately  left  it  una 
Observing  it  some  time  after,  he  found 
the  strength  and  sweetness  of  the  perfo 
evaporated. 
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re,"  thought  lie  within  himself,  "  is  a 
;  emblem  of  a  heart  fond  of  the  world, 
3i  to  the  impression  of  outward  objects. 
;ood  does  it  do  to  take  such  a  heart  to 
se  of  God,  and  there  fill  it  with  the 
»  essence  of  the  roses  of  paradise,  which 
truths  of  Scripture? — what  good  to 
a  it  a  flow  of  devotion,  if  we  afterwards 
to  close  the  outlet — by  which  I  mean, 
the  Word  in  an  honest  and  good  heart 
ii.  15)  ?  How  vain  to  hear  much,  but  to 
ttle,  and  practise  less!  How  vain  to 
ce  within  us  sacred  and  holy  emotions, 
e  are  afterwards  careful  to  close  the 
f  diligent  reflection  and  prayer,  and  so 
it  unspotted  from  the  world !  Neglect 
i  the  strength  and  spirit  of  devotion 
;es,   and  leaves  only  a  lifeless   froth 

I  Jesus,  enable  me  to  keep  Thy  word 
rely  cordial  in  my  heart.  Quicken  it 
Thy  Spirit  and  grace.  Seal  it  up  also 
ioul.  that  it  may  retain  for  ever  its 
s  and  its  power ! " 

-THE   CHILD   LEARNING  TO  WALK. 

Id,  just  beginning  to  walk,  was  exer- 
m  feeble  steps  with  the  help  of  chairs 
mes,  the  mother  meanwhile  sitting  at 
distance,  and  with  endearing  words, 
jht  of  the  breast,  enticing  it  to  quit  its 
id  advance  to  her  alone  and  unsup- 
This  at  last  it  did,  cautiously  setting 
before  another,  till  it  came  within  her 
id  then,  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  fell 
arms. 

ild  watched  the  scene  with  peculiar 
,  and  thought  within  himself, 
i  beautifully  is  the  Divine  training  of 
here  shadowed  forth!  What  else  is 
stianity  but  the  timid  tottering  of  this 
le  ?  what  all  my  perfection  but  mi- 
ni felt  and  deplored?  what  my  strength 
.knees  ?  The  Saviour,  however,  acts 
me  the  mother's  part,  attracts  me  with 
t  words  of  His  promises,  uncovers  the 
>f  His  grace  and  everlasting  consola- 
d  opens  and  extends  to  me  His  arms. 
,  then,  Lord  Jesus,  I  will  creep  if  I 
walk,  and  will  hold  by  Thy  word, 
stumble,  Thou  wilt  support  me ;  when 
iou  wilt  extend  to  me  the  cross,  and 
with  it  to  rise  again,  until  at  length 
he  place  where  Thou  art,  and  with  all 
knesses,  anxieties,  and  wants,  cast 
ito  Thy  bosom." 


V. — THE  SILKWORM. 

Gotthold,  on  being  shown  some  silkworms, 
kept  by  a  boy  in  a  bandbox,  and  fed  with  mul- 
berry leaves,  thought  with  himself, 

"  And  so  it  is  a  worm  that  ministers  to  men 
the  means  of  luxury  and  pomp !  I  could  wish 
that  no  ribbon  were  ever  sold  or  put  on  until 
such  a  worm  were  shown  and  contemplated. 
Perhaps  this  might  lead  some  to  reflect  how 
absurd  it  is  for  one  worm  to  ornament  himself 
with  what  another  spins,  especially  considering 
that  at  last,  with  all  his  glory,  he  must  become 
the  prey  of  worms.  For  the  rest,  the  silkworm 
obeys  the  instinct  which  is  common  to  all  the 
caterpillar  tribe.  When  it  has  eaten  its  portion, 
and  lived  its  time,  it  looks  about  for  some 
corner  in  which  it  may  lie  down,  unseen  and 
undisturbed,  and  die.  There  it  immures  and 
envelopes  itself  in  its  web,  and  all  the  store 
which  it  has  gathered  serves  no  other  purpose 
than  to  make  for  it  a  burying-place.  Alas,  ye 
children  of  men!  you,  too,  eat  and  drink, 
accumulate  fortunes,  and  strain  every  nerve  to 
become  great  in  the  world ;  but  all  this  issues 
at  last  in  the  necessity  of  choosing  for  your- 
selves a  grave.  Happy  he  who,  from  this 
insect,  learns  in  time  to  forego  temporal  things, 
and  bends  all  his  thoughts  to  consider  how  he 
may  at  last  die  in  peace ! 

"  Thou  faithful  God !  my  chief  anxiety  is  for 
my  soul,  and  the  best  thing  I  can  do  for  it  is 
to  wrap  and  clothe  it  in  the  fair  white  silk  of 
Christ's  righteousness  (Rev.  xix.  8).  Grant  that, 
like  a  beautiful  butterfly,  I  may  one  day  burst 
forth,  and  wing  my  way  to  the  life  eternal." 

VI.— THE  BYE  THAT  DOES  NOT  SEE  ITSELF. 

Gotthold  proceeded : 

"  The  eye,  the  noblest  member  of  the  human 
body,  does  not  see  itself;  and  piety  and  godli- 
ness resemble  it,  in  being  destitute  of  self- 
consciousness.  Believers  do  not  believe  that 
they  believe.  The  humble  are  ignorant  of  their 
own  humility.  The  best  and  most  devout  sup- 
pliants have  their  minds  so  full  of  God,  that 
they  are  not  aware,  and  never  think  of  the 
fervour  of  their  prayers.  The  kindest  bene- 
factors have  no  recollection  of  the  good  they 
do,  and  are  surprised  when  men  thank  them 
for  it.  The  pious  fancy  that  they  hare  no 
piety,  and  are  always  fighting,  striving,  and 
exercising  themselves  to  attain  it — in  which, 
indeed,  growth  in  godliness  consists. 

"  My  God !  never  have  I  greater  reason  for 
suspicion  than  when  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  myself!  my  faith,  my  prayers,  my  alms." 
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VII.— PALE  GOLD. 

Being  shown  a  Spanish  ducat  which  was 
paler  than  the  common,  and  raised  some  sus- 
picion in  the  owner's  mind  that  it  was  not 
sterling,  Gotthold  said, 

"  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  a  species  of  gold 
which  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Hungary  in 
colour,  though  not  at  all  in  value ;  and  of  this 
your  ducat  has  probably  been  made.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  much  surprised  that  all  gold 
has  not  long  ago  grown  pale  and  wan  with  f  ear 
and  terror,  considering  that,  according  to  a 
wise  man's  words,  there  are  so  many  hands 
which  seize,  and  so  many  hearts  which  seek  it, 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  confine  and  restrain 
it,  like  the  worst  of  malefactors,  in  prison  and 
in  fetters;  although,  no  doubt,  this  is  done, 
not  from  hatred,  but  foolish  affection.  God  has 
given  us  a  brief  summary  of  His  command- 
ments, and  said,  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind;  and  thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself'  (Matt.  xxii.  37—39) ; 
and  the  devil,  following  His  example,  has  also 
condensed  his  temptations  into  this  one  brief 
epitome:  'Thou  shalt  love  gold  and  money 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind;  love  it 
more  than  God,  justice,  conscience,  and  thy 
neighbour ;  and  endeavour  after  it  with  all  thy 
might.'  Judge  now  which  of  these  two  com- 
mandments is  best  obeyed  in  the  world." 

VIII.— ELECTION. 

A  person  afflicted  with  melancholy,  com- 
plained to  Gotthold  that  he  was  often  betrayed 
against  his  will  into  thinking  of  the  decree  of 
election,  and  that,  when  he  considered  how 
great  the  number  of  the  reprobate,  and  how 
small  that  of  the  elect,  he  could  not  help 
doubting  whether  he  belonged  to  the  few,  and 
had  a  right  to  believe  himself  ordained  to  life 
eternal.    Gotthold  said  to  him  in  reply, 

"  It  happens  to  you  as  to  foolish  children, 
who  sometimes,  from  curiosity  or  want  of 
sense,  mount  upon  a  stair  or  ladder  much 
higher  than  their  heads  can  bear ;  and  when 
they  are  once  up,  do  not  know  how  togetdown 
again.  I  remember  an  instance  of  a  child 
venturing  out  of  a  high  window  upon  some 
boards  which  had  been  placed  as  a  stand  for 
flowers,  and  in  extreme  danger  proceeding  to 
his  father's  apartment,  and  looking  in  upon 
him  at  his  studies.  It  is  the  same  folly  of 
which  you  are  guilty :  you  venture  into  a 
dangerous  place,  and  climbing  to  too  great  a 
height,  wish  to  pry  into  the  council-chamber  of 


the  Most  High.  But,  friend,  who  bad* 
this?  Reckon  it  for  certain  that  these  t 
are  phantoms  conjured  up  by  the  di 
intended  to  plunge  you  into  misery,  i 
danger,  and  continual  despondency.  "V 
Scripture  says  of  the  election  of  grace 
not  to  trouble  and  terrify  poor  souls 
by  temptation,  burdened  with  a  sense 
and  anxious  for  deliverance,  but  rathei 
purpose  of  soothing  their  distress.  1 
reason  why  God's  only  Son  came  dow 
here  on  earth  was  that  He  might  save 
the  necessity  of  soaring  on  the  w 
dangerous  thought  to  heaven,  in  order 
there  how  the  Most  High  is  disposed 
us,  and  what  He  has  decreed  respect 
salvation." 

IX. — THE   SPIDER. 

A  great  spider  had  woven  a  circul 
spread  it  out,  and,  according  to  custoi 
her  place  in  the  centre,  where  she  lay 
for  imprudent  flies  and  gnats,  of  w 
make  a  prey.    Gotthold  observed, 

"Alas!  how  like  this  vile  insect 
worldly  and  covetous  man,  who  weave* 
devices  for  the  purpose  of  alluring  th< 
into  his  snare,  entangling  them  into  difl 
and  enriching  himself  at  their  ea 
"  Yes,"  said  one  of  his  friends,  "  there  i 
unfortunately,  too  many  such  charact 
sometimes  I  cannot  help  wondering  1 
righteous  God  can  behold  with  so  mi 
bearance  the  presumptuous  sins  they  < 
and  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  the; 
upon  the  poor  and  simple;  or  how  , 
suffer  the  unjust  and  ungodly  to  affii< 
and  holy  souls,  and  press  from  them  8 
anxious  sighs  and  tears." 

To  this  Gotthold  replied, 

"  From  what  you  say  I  infer  that  w< 
ever  to  occupy  the  throne  of  the  Mos 
and  wield  at  your  will  the  thunder  am 
ning,  you  would  scarcely  find  bolts  en< 
slay  the  wicked,  and  drive  them  to  1 
would  be  inconceivable  how  any  one  cor 
take  it  into  his  head  that  God  was  too  t 
to  us,  or  could  be  angry  at  Him  for  iu 
angry  enough,  if  we  had  not  the  instano 
prophet  Jonah  in  Scripture,  and  the 
experience  of  it  daily  in  ourselves 
collect  that  our  thoughts  are  not 
thoughts  (Isa.  lv.  8),  and  that  He 
govern  in  a  very  whimsical  way  were 
make  us  His  counsellors.  The  spidei 
you  see  here,  seated  on  her  widespread  i 
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moos,  and,  as  we  first  imagine,  a  useless 
re.  The  Rabbins  tell  us  that  King 
of  old  used  to  wonder  what  could  have 
1  God  to  create  it.  He  was  afterwards 
,  however,  that  even  such  a  contemptible 
can  sometimes  be  of  use ;  for  when  he 
sfnge  in  the  cave  from  the  pursuit  of 
spider,  at  the  Divine  command,  imme- 
spread  its  net  over  the  entrance,  so 
e  last  thing  which  the  king  could  have 
dd  was  the  concealment  of  his  adversary 
There  can  likewise  be  little  doubt 
m  and  other  insects  attract  and  absorb 
cions  exhalations  which  taint  the  air; 
■is  the  reason  why  physicians,  in  times 
Hence,  recommend  us  to  carry  a  spider 
d  in  a  nutshell,  and  suspended  at  our 
1  order  that  it  might  act  as  a  sponge, 
ibibe  the  poisonous  vapours.  In  the 
ay,  the  God  of  love  has  holy  reasons  for 
rbearance  towards  the  ungodly;  and 
re  may  partly  understand  by  careful 
>n,  but  in  part,  also,  must  leave  to  His 
ible  wisdom.    If  we  are  true  Christians, 


it  should  be  enough  for  us  to  know  that  His 
mercy  and  incomparable  long-suffering  are 
conspicuously  displayed  in  the  case  of  such 
wicked  men.  With  a  patience  truly  Divine, 
the  Lord  waits  for  their  repentance,  that  He 
may  save  their  souls ;  and  though  the  injury  a 
wicked  man  does  to  those  about  him  may  be 
very  great,  still  it  is  only  temporal,  subserves 
their  best  interests,  exercises  them  in  patience 
and  godliness,  and  is  never  to  be  compared 
with  the  loss  of  a  human  soul,  which  is  what 
God  seeks  to  prevent.  If,  however,  the  sinner 
refuse  to  repent,  a  time  will  come  when,  like  a 
spider,  he  shall  have  imbibed  his  full  measure 
of  venom,  vice,  and  wickedness ;  and  then  the 
Divine  justice  will  pull  him  down,  and  tread 
him  to  pieces,  with  the  whole  tissue  of  his 
projects. 

"  My  God!  there  is  no  harder  task  than  to  own 
the  justice  of  Thy  judgments,  and  leave  Thee  un- 
censured  in  Thy  marvellous  ways ;  and  yet  there 
is  nothing  more  conducive  to  peace  of  mind.  Do, 
then,  as  Thou  wilt :  I  will  be  dumb  and  look 
on,  and  wait  with  patience  for  the  end." 


OH   TAKING   A   HOUSE. 


Vivarium  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
's  Park,'the  curious  spectator  may  watch 
iterest  the  actions  of  the  Hermit  Crab 
in  search  of  a  new  house.  The  corpus 
crab,  which  appears  to  be  of  a  remark- 
icy  and  tender  description,  as  it  happens 
nto  the  world  without  that  crustaceous 
with  which  his  commoner  brethren  are 
sd ;  consequently,  he  is  obliged  to  seek 
tabitation  built  by  other  architects,  and 
micile  he  generally  prefers  is  the  spiral 
of  some  defunct  whelk.  It  is  the  fun- 
king to  watch  him  looking  out  for  a  new 
With  his  long  claws  he  turns  over  the 
:hat  strew  the  bottom  of  the  vivarium ; 
len  he  sees  one  to  his  liking,  he  tries  it 
ti  the  delicacy  of  a  "  swell "  easing  on  a 
j  Stultz.  He  gently  backs  in  with  a 
e,  backs  out,  and  tries  a  fresh  method  of 
tore,  and  if  it  finally  is  found  to  fit,  walks 
h  the  whelk-shell  over  stones  and  rocks 
most  dainty  manner.  He  is  not  satisfied 
towever,  for  as  his  corpus  grows,  the  fit 


becomes  too  tight,  and  larger  premises  are  re- 
quired. 

How  many  of  us  are  in  a  dilemma  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Hermit  Crab !  Our  premises  are 
getting  too  small  for  the  increasing  family; 
consequently,  we  have  to  crawl  and  poke  over 
empty  whelk-shells,  scattered  about  the  West 
End,  to  find  one  fitted  to  receive  our  growing 
and  tender  nursery.  We  don't  know  what  the 
feelings  of  the  Hermit  Crab  may  be  at  trying 
on  a  new  whelk-shell,  but  this  we  know — a 
change  of  house  is  a  thing  which  dirturbs  us 
mightily.  Even  an  old  pair  of  slippers  are  not 
easily  replaced  by  new  ones.  How  much,  then, 
must  a  sensitive  man  dislike  to  change  his  house, 
full  of  associations :  where  his  children  have 
been  born  and  brought  up ;  behind  the  doors  of 
which  you  leave  the  marks  of  their  growth ; 
perchance  in  whose  chambers  yet  hover  memo- 
ries of  departed  dear  ones ! 

An  old  house  so  grows  upon  a  man,  that  it 
is  some  time  before  he  can  believe  in  any  other; 
it  has  been,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  his  being,  and 
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he  can  no  longer  judge  fairly  of  its  defects  than 
he  could  judge  rightly  of  the  defects  of  his  own 
face.  What  a  common  thing  it  is  to  hear  one 
friend  say  of  another,  "  I  wonder  how  he  can 
live  in  such  a  place."  Possibly  he  may  have 
wondered  himself  how  he  could  have  done  so  at 
first,  but  in  this  instance  familiarity  breeds 
quite  the  opposite  feeling  to  contempt.  This 
settled  feeling,  which  every  man  has,  that,  all 
things  considered,  his  own  house  is  the  best 
within  his  reach,  considerably  prejudices  him 
in  looking  out  for  a  new  one. 

"When  you  have  really  set  out  in  search  of  a 
new  house,  how  little  the  house-agent's  cata- 
logue tells  you !  What  brave  representations 
and  what  bare  results  encounter  you !  As  well 
may  you  depend  upon  the  auction  stock  phrase, 
"  all  that  capital  messuage,"  as  upon  the 
descriptions  clever  agents  beguile  the  public 
with.  When  the  hunt  is  not  too  much  pro- 
longed, there  is,  to  some,  a  singular  fascination 
in  looking  out  for  a  house.  To  settle  where 
you  shall  strike  your  roots  for  the  next  four- 
teen years  is  no  inconsiderable  matter.  In  a 
degree,  it  is  like  moving  into  a  new  country. 
What  streets  you  will  have  to  traverse  on  your 
way  home,  what  is  the  look-out,  what  are  the 
neighbours  like, — all  these  questions  which  are 
anything  but  trifles  to  a  man  who  will  be  ex- 
posed to  their  influences  for  years. 

But  the  aspect  of  the  house  itself  is  enough, 
generally,  to  determine  the  choice  of  a  sensitive 
person.  Who,  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things,  would  willingly,  for  instance,  take  a 
home  approached  by  a  steep  flight  of  steps? 
When  a  man  comes  home  tired  from  his  day's 
work,  his  door  should  seem  to  welcome  him, 
instead  of  repelling  by  keeping  him  off  until 
he  has  performed  a  certain  amount  of  tread- 
wheel  motion. 

In  large  towns,  and  especially  in  the  metro- 
polis, no  house  is  allowed  to  have  a  character 
of  its  own,  either  good  or  bad.  Our  domiciles 
are,  like  ourselves,  too  much  alike.  How  could 
any  [man,  possessing  a  marked  individuality, 
take  a  house  in  Belgravia  or  Tyburnia,  where 
whole  streets  of  houses  seem  cast  in  moulds, 
like  so  many  bullets  P  What  a  weariness  of 
mind  takes  possession  of  a  man  who  has  to 
perambulate  such  neighbourhoods.  The  police- 
man, for  instance,  whose  beat  is  along  Harley 
Street,  or  one  of  those  deep  trenches — for  they 
can  scarcely  be  called  streets — which  run  north 
and  south,  and  see  the  sun  but  for  half  an  hour 
in  the  day, — what  vacuity  of  mind  must  possess 
him! 


That  our  new  neighbourhoods,  thus  finis**, 
all  to  one  pattern  by  some  great  builder,  q 
productive  of  a  certain  amount  of  mental  diss*} 
we  have  no  doubt.  How  infinitely  pref enfelj 
to  such  thoroughfares  are  those  old  strsgglbj 
streets  where  different  men  have  age  after  if 
moulded  their  houses  into  a  hundred  quaint  ssj 
irregular  forms.  Even  if  the  forms  be  ugly,  tlq 
are  diverse,  and  therefore  a  thousand  tsfj 
more  interesting  to  the  eye  than  the  dull  mosi 
tony  of  pillar  and  cornice,  cornice  and  piU 
which  the  architect  natters  himself  repress^ 
the  grace  and  purity  of  some  Grecian  osf| 
If  a  man  of  intellect  takes  such  a  house.  I 
takes  it  as  a  dog  would  seek  a  kennel — bubs] 
as  a  place  to  go  in  and  out  of;  it  represents^ 
human  thought  or  mental  impression.  I*fl| 
the  difference  of  feeling  the  member  of  sol 
old  family  must  experience  on  entering  his  fj 
house  at  home  and  his  new  house  in  tosj 
This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  shows  |*j| 
man  can  stamp  his  own  mind  upon  evenbriflj| 
and  mortal*.  .* 

If  a  man  is  on  the  look-out  for  a  town  hossj 
where  can  he  turn  in  the  hope  of  having  kj 
ideas  fully  satisfied?     At  South  Kensmgtfl 
they  are  repeating  the  errors  of  Belgravia  sfls] 
Tyburnia;  he  feels  as  much  a  want  of 
viduality  wherever   he  goes  as  a  bee 
among  his  honeycomb  cells.   Ground  land 
measure    out  one's  habitations    into 
squares  as  remorselessly  as  the  instinct  of  \ 
bee  packs  together  his  domiciles  into  hexagosj 

Any  man  accustomed  to  the  rambling,  xn| 
gular  nature  of  country  houses,  open  to  B] 
wind  and  weather  on  all  sides,  feels  an  absabj|| 
sense  of  suffocation  at  being  boxed  up  in  a  s^ 
— crushed  in,  as  it  were,  by  the  rank-and-filM 
houses  on  either  hand,  which  seem  to  be  ed 
tinually  dressing  up  to  mike  the  sense  of  ssj 
focation  greater.  If  fashion  will  crowd  togetki 
however,  fashionables  must  expect  to  bepinebfl 
Yet  our  great-grandfathers  managed  to  cans! 
fashion  and  convenience  at  the  same  tia| 
There  is  an  old  neighbourhood,  much  bdflf* 
of  lawyers  with  large  families,  which  repress** 
the  liaut  ton  of  houses  a  hundred  and  fifty  yen 
ago.  Great  Ormond  Street  and  Queen  Sqo*H 
Bloomsbury,  belong  to  the  period  when  fartiuj 
gales  were  so  big  that  staircases  were  spscioi 
enough  for  the  passage  of  a  coach.  In  Gtt 
Ormond  Street,  especially,  there  are  spme  nob 
mansions — a  little  gloomy,  perhaps, but  stamp* 
with  the  heavy  dignity  of  the  period  they  * 
present  The  wainscoting  of  polished  oak 
cedar  may  not  be  quite  so  lively  as  a  Treat 
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mt  possesses  much  more  character; 
r,  the  possessor  was  never  annoyed  to 
.  his  rooms  were  lined  with  exactly  the 
ig  pattern  as  a  score  of  new  houses  to 
;  and  left  of  him.  There  is  something, 
le  fine  brickwork  of  that  period  which 
critical  eye.  It  was  substantial  with- 
pretence,  unlike  our  modern  mansions, 
ver  with  a  certain  odious  cement,  which 
ihionable  London  the  appearance  of 
>een  moulded  out  of  mud;  nay,  we 
red  that  the  plaster  is,  in  some  cases, 
;ed  with  road- sweepings, — hence  the 

green  vegetation  which  make  them 
ideous. 

.  must  be  content  to  live  in  streets  and 
p-eat  towns ;  there  is  nothing  more  to 
boat  the  matter ;  but  there  is  as  much 
e,  we  contend,  between  street  and  street 
en  face  and  face.  A  street  may  be 
>r  bright,  damp  or  dry,  hot  or  cold, 
g  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  built, 
direction  in  which  it  lies.  We  have 
ntered  our  protest  against  the  Harley 
Lass  of  thoroughfare,  for  the  reason 
tins  north  and  south,  and  rarely  lets 
untight.    But  there  is  another  class 

equally  objectionable ;   and  as  the  ob- 
xises  out  of  the  cupidity  of  builders, 

it  will  be  an  increasing  one.  We 
»  the  tendency  to  build  tremendously 
£ardles8  of  the  width  of  the  roadway, 
ake  as  an  instance  Victoria  Street, 
ister.  To  justify  such  elevations,  the 
lfare  should  have  been  double  its  pre- 
bh.  As  it  is,  the  part  that  is  finished 
snch  a  sullen,  forbidding  aspect,  that 
finished  houses  are  unlet,  and  the 
seem  in  despair  at  finishing  the  gaunt 
which  stand  so  black  and  sunless  on 
and.*  Then,  again,  its  length  is  very 
lable.  A  street  of  a  mile  in  length, 
ed,  like  Oxford  Street,  with  shops,  is 
g  enough;  but  imagine,  good  reader, 
o  traverse  three  or  four  hundred  doors 
•ctly  the  same  knockers  and  the  same 
of  social  distinction  between  servants 
tors  in  the  bell  department,  with  the 
style  of  windows  and  window- 
seek  the  suburban  districts,  we  are 


met,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  like  sameness 
of  design  as  we  find  in  town,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  The  semi-detached  villa  is  the 
height  of  gentility,  fitted  for  genteel  people 
with  about  £300  a  year.  How  these  genteel 
people  can  find  any  pleasure  in  contemplating 
a  strip  of  forecourt,  misnamed  a  garden  on 
the  strength  of  a  stunted  cypress  tree  not  much 
bigger  than  a  fox's  brush,  in  a  centre  bed,  and  a 
wretched  shrub  or  two  at  the  sides,  is  always  a 
mystery  to  us.  Do  the  genteel  people  who 
inhabit  them  never  grow  sick  of  contemplating 
the  rows  of  foxes'  tails,  as  they  pass  along  in 
the  street  ?  and  are  they  not  tired  of  the 
monotonous  manner  in  which  the  laburnum 
trees  join  hands,  as  it  were,  over  the  damp 
garden  walls  P  and  do  they  not  see  the  im- 
becility of  having  to  traverse  a  meandering 
narrow  slip  of  gravel  path,  laid  out  in  an  artful, 
romantic  manner,  with  an  eye  to  direct  the  at- 
tention from  the  ash-pit  behind  the  laurustinus 
bush?  From  the  thousands  of  such  preten- 
tious mockeries  lining  our  great  suburban 
roads  in  all  directions,  we  fear  these  genteel 
abodes  must  exactly  hit  the  taste  of  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  population.  Better 
far  a  wayside  cottage,  with  an  ivy-covered 
porch,  or  a  clustering  jessamine,  picturesque 
in  its  weather-worn  walls,  and  tiles  bright 
with  emerald  stonecrop. 

As  a  rule,  all  good  suburban  houses  rather 
avoid  than  seek  to  display  their  graces  to  the 
passer-by.  If  in  your  rambles  you  come 
upon  some  old  place  with  its  back  turned, 
curmudgeon-like,  to  the  road,  be  sure  the  sun- 
light plays  brightly  on  the  other  side  upon 
green  swards  and  gay  parterres.  In  house- 
hunting, make  a  point  of  looking  behind  these 
forbidding  old  houses  as  eagerly  as  you  would 
get  inside  an  old  convent  wall.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  there  used  to  be  scores 
of  these  old  mansions — dull,  demure-looking 
structures,  generally  of  red  brick,  time-stained 
until  they  harmonized  with  the  verdure  around. 
At  the  side,  perhaps,  you  would  see  the  black 
branch  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  projecting  like  a 
witch's  lean  and  meagre  arm.  These  houses 
are  disappearing  fast,  to  make  way  for  the 
snug  citizen's  villa ;  but  a  few  yet  remain  to 
tell  us  of  the  stately  tastes  of  those  ancestors 
we  are  so  apt  to  despise. 

Ajtdrew  Wyittsr.  M.D. 
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THE  PILGBIM'S  BEST. 
Numb.  ix.  18—23 ;  Exod.  xxTiii.  14. 

So  let  it  be! 
Not  with  reluctant  foot,  nor  slow, 
Where'er  Thou  biddest,  Lord,  I  would  go ; 
Only  go  Thou  with  me. 

Watching  for  Thee 
At  midnight  hour,  or  bright  noonday, 
The  guiding  cloud  I  would  obey, 
Tho'  strange  its  leadings  be. 

Learning  Thy  will, 
Thro'  Beulah's  land,  or  Marah's  sea, 
E'en  to  the  wilderness,  I  Thee 
Would  seek  to  follow  still. 

On  arid  sand 
Unmurmuring  I  would  pitch  my  tent, 
Thro*  long,  long  years,  in  sweet  content, 
If  such  were  Thy  command  ; 

Or  quit  my  home 
'Neath  Elim's  palms  for  Sinai's  plains, 
In  summer  suns  and  winter  rains 
A  wanderer  to  roam. 

For,  oh,  how  blest 
In  every  step  of  life  to  know 
Thy  "  pillar  "  shall  before  me  go ; 
Thy  "  presence  "  give  me  rest ! 

Suffice  for  me, 
A  pilgrim,  weary  and  alone, 
To  feel  that  earth  and  Heaven  are  one 
If  I  abide  in  Thee  !  1854. 

THE  PILGBIM'S   SONG. 

I  sang  that  song  long  years  ago, 

Life's  sunshine  on  my  brow — 
A  loving  heart  re-echoed  it ; 

I  sang  that  song — and  now  ! 
Dark  clouds  have  dashed  the  sunshine  out ; 

That  loving  heart  is  still ; 
The  "  vacant  chair  "  looks  desolate ; 

The  lonely  hearth  feels  chill. 

No  longer  mine,  my  once  dear  home, 

Where  hallowed  memories  cling ; 
A  wanderer  in  a  wayside  tent, 

Say,  can  I  sit  and  sing — 
Sing  once  again  that  early  strain, 

Of  days,  when  yet  untried, 
I  asked  to  follow  c1ieerfullyy 

Where'er  the  "  cloud  "  might  guide  ? 

My  Father !  help  my  quivering  heart 

And  lip  to  speak  Thy  praise  ; 
Whose  tender,  wise,  unchanging  love, 

Hath  ordered  all  my  ways, 


And  led  me  on  from  Elim's  palms, 

Thro'  sorrow's  stormy  sea, 
To  learn  what  deep,  unearthly  peace, 

May  stiU  be  found  "  in  Thee."        1 866. 

DESPISING  THE  CHASTENING. 

"  In  vain  have  I  smitten  your  children :  they  recof 
no  correction."— Jeh.  ii.  30. 

This  is  surely  that  despising  of  "  the  chai 
tening  of  the  Lord  "  against  which  we  aa 
warned  (Heb.  xii.  5).  I  think  we  are 
ready  to  conclude  that  this  despising  is  J 
contemptuous  and  rebellious  reception  of  ( 
correction.  Whereas  it  is  often  only  ft  \ 
receiving  trial  as  correction  at  all- 
the  best  of  it — fighting  up  against 
its  bitterness — enduring  through  the  1 
its  duration,  without  seeking  to  know  I 
learn  its  lessons. 

The  bitterness  of  the  feeling  of  the  I 
under  trial,  expressed  by  David  in  the  ] 
by  Job,  and  above  all  by  our  blessed  . 
should  teach  us  to  receive,  and  recognize,  I 
feel  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  that  it  i 
not  be  said  of  us  that  we  have  been  "  smifl 
in  vain,"  because  we  "received  no 
tion"   Not  only  is  this  spirit  which  suffer*  I 
trial  justifiable,  as  being  no  sign  of  ret 
against  Him  who  sends  it,  but  it  is  ne 
to  a  due  understanding  of  God's  purpose  I 
our  trouble.     We  are  smitten  for  a  ]_ 
If  we  do  not  feel  the  rod,  it  is  "  in  vain," ' 
much  as  if  we  felt,  and  refused  to  obey  ( 
will. 

"Be  stilly  and  know  that  I  am  God,"| 
the  first  word  of  the  message  borne  to  us  I 
every  trial.  "Be  still"  —  do  not 
against  the  sorrow,  the  sickness,  He 
"Be  still" — quiet,  attentive,  listening.  Hoi 
all  the  world's  bustle  round  you  and  will 
you,  at  this  call,  and  say,  "  Speak,  Lord,  M 
Thy  servant  heareth."  No  amusement,  ai'i 
pastime,  no  occupation,  should  supersede  cr 
precede  this  "Hush"  with  which  we  should 
receive  every  chastening  of  the  Lord.  Tk*t 
when  we  have  recognized  His  hand,  and  the 
rod,  and  all  its  meaning,  let  us  "go  softly" 
forward  in  such  a  course  for  our  comfort  and 
relief  as  He  teaches  us. 

Maey  B.  M.  Dubgah. 
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BLIND   PEIDLL 

A  TALE  OF  ALSACE  THREE  HUNDRED  TEARS  AGO.' 

{From  the  German.) 
BY     MI88    WHATELY. 


|T  was  about  the  endf  of  the 
eightieth  year  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when,  on  the  Satur- 
day before  the  beginning  of 
Lent,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Kaiserberg,  in  Alsace, 
a  state  of  unusual  excitement.  Johannes 
the  celebrated  and  universally  beloved 
aoured  preacher  of  the  Cathedral  in  the 
y  of  Strasburg,  generally  known  as  the 
•rberg  doctor,"  was  to  come  on  this 
d  Saturday  to  his  native  town,  and  the 
ome  where,  as  an  orphan  boy,  he  had 
ceived  Christian  instructions  from  his 
grandmother,  now  long  deceased.  He 
preach  the  following  Sunday  in  the 
berg  Church,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  his 
citizens,  high  and  low;  for  all  were 
in  being  proud  of  their  learned  and 
nished  townsman. 

early  home  of  the  renowned  doctor  was 
lhabited  by  his  mother's  niece,  Mag- 
wife  of  Master  Anselm,  the  imperial 
of  Kaiserberg,  who  had  on  this  after- 
is  hands  full  of  business,  so  eager  was 
eceive  his  honoured  cousin  in  a  befitting 
r.  The  guest-chamber  was  aired  and 
d,  the  great  bed,  with  the  red  and  white 
is  worked  by  the  grandmother's  own 
was  covered  with  snow-white  linen, 
on  the  wall  opposite,  the  portraits,  as 
&8  life,  of  the  grandparents,  seemed  to 
►enignantly  down  on  the  carefully-ar- 
l  couch,  as  if  to  give  their  blessing  to 
lOpeful  descendant.  In  the  sitting-room 
Magdalene  carefully  spread  the  great 
table,  and  set  the  silver  goblet,  engraved 
he  grandmother's  name  and  arms,  op- 
the  place  of  honour.  At  the  kitchen 
stood  the  ancient  serving- woman,  Wal- 


purgis,  preparing  to  bake  the  Shrovetide  cake 
the  doctor  used  to  love,  for  she  had  lived  with 
his  grandmother  in  the  old  days  when  he  went 
as  a  young  student  to  Freiburg;  and  she 
boasted  that  even  then  she  used  to  prophesy 
that  young  Hans  would  become  something 
great. 

The  weather  was  brilliant,  the  sun  shone  out 
cheerfully  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  breeze 
blew  freshly  through  the  valley,  and  dried  the 
muddy  streets  as  if  it  had  been  summer.  The 
elder  and  principal  citizens  had  collected  before 
Master  Anselm's  house  to  welcome  their  ex- 
pected guest,  while  some  of  the  younger  ones 
rode  to  meet  the  carriage,  to  act  as  a  kind  of 
guard  of  honour,  and  the  boys  ran  out  with 
gay-coloured  banners,  trumpets,  pipes,  and 
masks,  to  add  to  the  show. 

In  the  midst  of  this  gay  and  motley  crowd, 
which  was  collecting  on  the  city  bridge,  stood 
poor  blind  Fridli,  led  by  his  black  poodle  dog. 
He  was  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  slender, 
tall,  and  strong-limbed ;  but  his  face  and  closed 
eyes  were  fearfully  disfigured  by  the  marks  of 
smallpox.  He  had  been  born  in  Breisgau  (a 
district  of  the  Black  Forest),  and  had  been  a 
herdsman  in  the  service  of  the  Lords  of 
Morsberg;  but  he  had  lately  sickened  with 
smallpox,  which  had  destroyed  his  sight :  and 
now,  with  his  black  dog  Waldmann,  and  a  lyre, 
which  had  been  given  him  from  Morsberg,  he 
wandered  about  the  country  begging.  He  had 
a  very  sweet  and  melodious  voice,  and  sang  the 
gay  or  mournful  ballads  that  were  in  vogue 
at  the  time,  to  attract  the  passers-by.  While 
resting  at  some  house  of  refuge  for  wayfarers, 
he  had  heard  of  the  triumphal  procession  in 
honour  of  the  great  Kaiserberg  doctor,  and  the 
preaching  in  the  church  on  Sunday ;  and  in 
hopes  of  getting  some  alms  at  the  church 


*  The  principal  personages  in  tills  tale  are  historical. 

t  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  old  style  the  year  began  in  March. 
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door,  he  made  his  way  to  Kaiserberg,  guided 
by  his  faithful  dog  and  some  goodnatured 
passers-by. 

But  instead  of  the  looked-for  gain,  poor 
Fridli  was  to  meet  with  sore  trouble.  His 
poor  disfigured  face  brought  rude  mockery  on 
him,  and  while  he  played  and  sang  his  merry 
songs  to  the  rough,  riotous  boys  around  him, 
he  could  have  wept  in  his  inmost  soul,  for  not 
a  penny  had  Mien  into  the  old  cap  which 
Waldmann  held  in  his  mouth  as  he  sat  up  on 
his  hind  legs  to  beg. 

But  now  was  heard  the  cry,  "  The  doctor's 
carriage !"  and  as  the  throng  hurried  to  the 
city  gate,  poor  Fridli  tried  to  move  on,  in  hopes 
of  getting  an  alms  from  the  good  man,  who  was 
known  as  a  friend  to  the  poor.  But  a  mis- 
chievous boy  had  secretly  cut  the  string  by 
which  he  led  his  dog :  in  vain  the  good  creature 
tugged  at  his  master's  trousers  to  lead  him 
right;  the  poor  youth,  bewildered  and  a  stranger 
in  the  place,  made  a  false  step  from  the  stone 
bridge,  twisted  his  foot,  and  fell  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  castle  moat  with  a  sharp  cry  of 
pain  and  terror. 

Little  Matthis,  Dame  Magdalene's  eldest 
boy,  who  had  run  out  with  his  playfellows  to 
watch  for  the  doctor,  heard  the  cry,  turned 
round,  and  seeing  the  blind  youth  lying  at  the 
edge  of  the  moat,  left  his  companions  and  ran 
to  help  him.  But  the  little  fellow  was  not 
strong  enough  to  lift  the  poor  boy,  and  though 
Fridli  could  raise  himself  with  an  effort,  he 
could  not  stand  on  the  sprained  foot.  What 
was  to  be  done?  The  street,  so  crowded  a 
moment  before,  was  now  cleared,  and  little 
Matthis  was  alone  with  Fridli.  Suddenly  the 
child  remembered  that  his  godmother  Ursula's 
house  was  close  by  the  city  gate ;  and  he  said 
to  his  groaning  companion,  "  Wait  a  little,  I 
will  fetch  Conrad  [the  servant],  and  he  will  lift 
you  up." 

Mistress  Ursula  was  so  well  known  and  es- 
teemed in  the  good  town  of  Kaiserberg  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  family  where  it  had  not 
been  her  office  to  hold  a  child  at  the  font.  From 
her  holding  this  relation  of  godmother  to  so 
many,  she  was  given  the  title  of  "  godmother  " 
by  young  and  old.  She  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Doctor  Getter's  grandparents,  and 
had  watched  over  and  tended  her  nephew  from 
his  earliest  years.  She  was  a  generous,  good- 
hearted  woman,  who  spent  half  her  income  on 
monks,  friars,  and  church  claims  generally, 
and  gave  bread  and  porridge  twice  a  week  to 
the  poor;  but  as  she  had  advanced  in  life, 


she  had  become  such  a  slave  to  her  own 
for  cleanliness,  order,  and  regularity,  that  the 
slightest  interruption  to  the  appointed  course 
of  the  day  was  distressing  to  her,  and  no  one 
but  her  favourite  little  Matthis  was  able,  at 
times,  to  persuade  her  to  break  through  one  of 
her  rules.  This  day  she  was  arrayed  in  her 
dress  of  state,  a  rare  event  with  her,  to  do 
honour  to  her  illustrious  nephew,  when  little 
Matthis  came  running  breathless  in. 

"But,  child!"  cried  his  godmother,  whfli 
she  smoothed  his  hair  out  of  his  eyes,  aoi 
wiped  his  face  with  her  handkerchief,  "whai 
a  figure  you  are!  You  have  been  running 
wild,  I  am  sure,  and  you  won't  rest  till  job 
have  caught  cold  in  this  sharp  wind,  and  got 
quite  ill." 

"  Godmother,"  answered  the  little  fellow,  not 
quite  knowing  how  to  bring  out  his  reqoeit, 
"  only  think !  somebody  has  cut  the  string  of 
poor  blind  Fridli's  dog,  and  the  poor  boy  am 
nearly  fallen  into  the  castle  moat,  andhai 
hurt  himself  badly." 

"  The  poor  creature !    How  can  boys  he  » 
cruel!    Conrad  must  directly  bring  him  another  , 
string,  and  give  him  alms."  J 

"That  won't  help  him,  godmother.    Ontal 
think !  he  can't  stand  on  his  foot,  it  hurts  hidl 
so.    May  not  Conrad  take  the  great  wheeW 
barrow  and  put  Fridli  in,  that  you  may  hint 
up  his  poor  foot?" 

"  Are  you  out  of  your  senses,  Mattie  ?  Hjf' 
house  isn't  a  hospital" 

"  But,  godmother,  it  will  soon  be  dark,  nl 
father  says  it  will  be  very  cold  to-night,  aai 
blind  Fridli  can't  lie  out  the  whole  night  by  thl 
castle  moat  with  his  bad  foot — no,  godmother 
he  can't  do  that,  and  you  must  fetch  him  hen.r 

"  And  if  Conrad  does  fetch  him,  and  I  look 
to  his  foot,  what  is  to  be  done  afterwards  P 

"  Why,  you  must  have  straw  laid  in 
barn,  have  him  brought  there,  and  keep 
till  he  is  able  to  walk." 

"  No,  no,  child,  I  cannot  do  this,  you  must 
not  ask  such  a  thing,"  said  the  godmother 
quite  dismayed.  "  You  wouldn't  force  me  to 
have  a  blind  beggar,  a  common  tramp,  takes 
into  my  house?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  grandmother,  I  am  sure  yet 
will  take  him!"  said  the  child,  coaxmgfr 
"  You'll  take  him,  I  know,  for  God's  sake,  and 
you  will  have  your  reward  in  Heaven,  as  mother 
says ! " 

And  so  saying,  he  ran  into  the  stable  to  hk 
good  friend  Conrad,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Fridli  with  the  servant  and  the  wheelbarrow 
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i  godmother  could  collect  her  thoughts 
ly  to  refuse. 

hGe  she  moved  about  the  house  in  the 
perplexity,  saying  to  herself,  "That 
>nkey   makes    me   do    whatever   he 


snot  hard-hearted — but  the  idea  of 
x>  take  the  blind  beggar,  perhaps 
ith  rags  and  filth,  into  her  nice,  clean, 
stable,  and  to  bind  up  and  touch  his 
«  foot — and  she  in  her  best  Sunday 
Jo,  that  could  not  be  expected  of  her  ; 
promised  her  conscience,  which  was 
Kg  better  thoughts  to  her,  that  she 
Aer  give  a  dollar  and  get  the  blind 
d  by  the  Beguines  or  the  monks,  who 
ire  for  the  sick. 

hile  the  wheelbarrow,  with  poor  Fridli 
ihed  forward  by  Conrad,  and  little 
rith  the  dog,  were  coming  to  the  door. 
3  followed  by  a  messenger  from  Dame 
ie,  come  to  fetch  Matthis,  and  tell  the 
t  that  the  doctor  was  come,  and  was 
d  see  his  dear  aunt  Ursula  as  quickly 
le ;  and  poor  godmother,  divided  be- 
ttress  and  joy,  was  obliged  to  submit, 
she  would  or  no,  and  let  the  blind 
e  carried  into  her  barn  and  laid  on 
w  by  Conrad. 

en  poor  Fridli  lay  there,  burning  with 
h  his  blind  eyes  and  disfigured  face, 
)ain  of  his  foot  drew  tears  from  him, 
clasped  his  hands  convulsively  and 
ut, "  Oh,  mother,  mother,  if  I  were  only 
! M  then  the  large  tears  started  into 
jyes.  She  forgot  the  disorder  of  her 
dirt,  and  her  Sunday  gown,  and  stoop- 
T  over  the  poor  sufferer,  she  said  a  few 
\g  words  to  him,  examined  his  fright- 
len  foot,  ordered  compresses  of  wine 
ng  herbs ;  and  when  she  had  provided 
ith  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  care 
ind  youth,  and  had  thrown  a  warm 
>ver  him,  she  took  little  Matthis  by  the 
I  walked  off  to  bid  her  nephew,  the 
elcome,  as  actively  as  if  she  had  been 
jars  younger. 

.  the  way  the  good  Ursula  began  to 
asy,  and  more  and  more  so  the  nearer 
>  the  house.  She  did  not  know  how 
is  her  nephew.  Could  she  call  him 
and  "thou"  (the  familiar  way  of 
g  in  Germany),  as  she  used  to  do? 
rould  never  do,  to  such  a  learned  and 
i — so  highly  honoured !  And  to  call 
ir  worship,"  or  "  Heir  doctor,"  she 


thought  she  could  hardly  bring  such  words  to 
her  lips.  He  was  the  same  Hans,  after  all, 
whom  she  had  brought  home  as  a  child  of  three 
years  old,  when  his  parents  were  dying  of  the 
same  fearful  sickness,  and  she  had  promised  his 
weeping  mother  to  care  for  the  orphan  boy. 

Old  Walpurgis  came  to  meet  her  on  the  steps 
with  a  joyful  face,  and  told  her  "  how  noble  and 
reverend  the  good  doctor  looked,  and  yet  how 
he  was  still  their  old  Hans,  as  friendly  as  ever, 
and  had  shaken  her  by  the  hand  so  warmly, 
and  asked  if  she  could  bake  as  good  cakes  as 
in  his  grandmother's  time,  when  she  gave  him 
his  last  meal  of  them,  when  he  went  forth  into 
the  wide  world  as  a  wandering  student." 

And  when  Ursula,  with  a  lightened  heart  and 
a  deep  andrespectf  ul  courtesy,  entered  the  room, 
the  stately  doctor  hastened  to  meet  her,  and 
clasped  her  in  his  arms  with  the  words, 

"  Ah,  a  thousand  welcomes,  dear  aunt  Ursula! 
I  longed  to  see  you  again!  The  world  is 
turned  topsy-turvy  now,  when  the  old  must 
come  and  see  the  young  ones,  instead  of  the 
other  way.  I  wanted  to  go  to  you  as  soon  as  I 
came,  as  was  fitting,  but  Magdalene  there 
thought  you  would  like  better  to  have  me  wait 
for  you  here." 

"Oh,  that  would  have  been  too  great  an 
honour,  for  the  Herr  doctor  to  take  the  trouble 
of  coming  to  me,"  stammered  aunt  Ursula. 

"  Hark  you,  dear  old  soul,  I  am  your  grateful 
nephew  Hans  of  old  days,  whom  you  were  so 
good  to  in  my  boyhood,  and  so  you  must  put 
away  all  the  '  honour '  and  '  Herr  doctor,'  now 
that  by  God's  mercy  we  see  each  other  again 
after  so  many  years." 

So  saying,  the  doctor  led  godmother  to  the 
place  of  honour  set  for  him,  saying  it  was  her 
right,  for  she  was  here  in  the  place  of  the 
blessed  grandmother.  Then  he  introduced  to 
her  his  young  friend,  Master  Sebastian  Brandt, 
who  was  also  a  citizen  of  Strasburg,  though  he 
lived  and  taught  in  Basle,  and  had  come  to 
pass  Lent  with  his  own  relations ;  and  he  added 
"  Would  you  be  displeased,  dear  aunt,  if  I  tell 
you  that  I  promised  our  dear  friend  here  a 
night's  lodging  for  to-day  and  to-morrow  in 
your  house?" 

Poor  Ursula  turned  pale  with  fear :  the  blind 
beggar  in  her  barn — and  now  the  stranger  gen- 
tleman in  her  house ! — and  she  quite  unprepared 
— if  she  had  only  known ! 

But  Dame  Magdalene,  who  read  these 
thoughts  in  her  aunf  s  face,  whispered  to  her 
to  keep  quiet  and  only  give  her  the  keys ;  she 
would  send  Walpurgis  during  supper  to  prepare 
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a  bed  for  the  unexpected  guest.  And  now  little 
Matthis  was  presented  to  the  doctor,  with  the 
remark,  that  "  He  was  small  of  his  age,  but  that 
did  not  signify,  if  he  was  good !"  The  doctor 
lifted  him  up  in  his  arms  and  kissed  him 
heartily,  and  then  the  little  fellow  most  go  off 
to  the  nursery,  according  to  the  old  custom, 
eat  his 'milk  soup  for  supper,  and  go  to  bed  at 
six  o'clock. 

The  doctor's  heart  was  quite  opened.  He 
felt  at  home  in  that  old  dwelling  of  his  early 
days,  where  nothing  was  changed,  not  even  the 
grandmother's  old  cushioned  armchair,  in  which 
she  used  to  sit  and  hear  him  his  prayers,  and 
tell  him  the  old  stories  which  were  still  so 
vividly  remembered  by  him;  and  he  reminded  his 
aunt  of  a  dream  his  grandmother  had  told  them 
she  had  of  Death  appearing  with  his  scythe,  and 
how  she  used  to  say,  "  Children,  do  not  forget 
the  old  mud  die  soon,  but  you,  the  young,  may 
die  soon  too,  and  that  suddenly,  before  you  think 
it,"  and  how  her  words  kept  him  from  going  to 
the  foolish  masks  and  shows  at  the  carnival : 
"  and  often  since,"  he  added,  "  as  a  travelling 
scholar,  when  I  was  tempted  to  go  into  follies, 
or  even  wild  and  sinful  courses,  I  remembered 
my  grandmother's  words." 

"Ah,  yes!"  sighed  Ursula,  "it  is  true  the 
young  may  die,  the  old  must ;  and  when,  like 
me,  one  is  already  in  one's  sixtieth  year,  ah ! 
then  one  feels  that  grim  death  stands  so  near, 
that  it  makes  the  heart  grow  fainter  and  fainter 
with  terror." 

"Dear  aunt  Ursula,"  said  the  doctor,  "a 
pious  Christian  was  once  asked  where  his  home 
was,  and  he  pointed  up  to  Heaven,  and  said, 
'  There  is  my  home.'  But  we  are  such  foolish 
people,  that  we  have  forgotten  our  own  true 
home,  and  behave  as  if  we  were  to  live  here  for 
ever." 

"  And  yet  we  know,"  said  Sebastian  Brandt, 
"  that  we  must  die ;  but  we  tremble  at  death, 
which  after  all  is.  or  ought  to  be,  only  an 
entrance  into  the  eternal  home !" 

"  Because  we  have  all  fallen  away  from  God, 
and  strayed  far,  far  away,  through  our  own 
sins,"  said  the  doctor.  "  And  many  go  so  far, 
that  they  never  find  their  way  back." 

"I  am  sure,"  said  the  godmother,  "I  have 
done  something  to  help  myself;  I  bought  a 
letter  of  indulgence  for  past  and  future  sins, 
for  a  gold  florin,  from  a  Dominican  monk  who 
came  direct  from  Rome." 

"  If  you  could  have  bought  some  true  repent- 
ance and  a  changed  heart  from  the  Dominican," 
said  the  doctor4  "  that  might  have  been  of  some 


use;  without  that  your  letter  of  ind 
my  poor  Ursula,  isn't  worth  a  heller 
you  did  pay  a  gold  florin  for  it  l" 

Sebastian  Brandt  smiled  quietlj 
Master  Anselm  and  Dame  Magdalene 
with  astonishment,  and  the  godmoth 
at  the  doctor  in  utter  dismay.  But,  ta 
hand,  he  asked,  gently, 

"  Tell  me,  my  dear  good  aunt,  did  yo 
of  indulgence  take  away  your  fear  of  d 

"  No,  Herr  doctor ;  no,  nephew  Ham 
not,  and  there's  the  truth;  and  any  < 
could  tell  me  why,  would  take  a  heavj 
from  my  heart,"  said  Ursula,  humb 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Dear  Ursula,  you  brought  me  a  1 
excellent  cordial  wine  to  strengthen  m( 
Lent  work,  when  my  digestion  suffei 
long  study.  But  suppose  you  had  broi 
an  empty  bottle,  could  I  have  drank  mj 
mixture  out  of  it  ?" 

"  I  should  think  not,  nephew  Hans, 
if  I  had  done  that,  it  would  have  been  i 
you. 

"  And  would  you  treat  God  Almighty 
would  never  venture  to  treat  a  sinful 
mortal,  and  bring  him  your  letter  of  ind 
like  an  empty  flask,  from  which  you  a 
drink  the  healing  elixir  for  your  sick  « 

"  But  what  must  I  do,  then,  nephew 

"  Repent,  dear  Ursula ;  that  is,  ackn 
your  sins,  and  turn  to  God,  and  ask  Hi 
in  good  German,  that  is,  from  your  h( 
in  mere  empty  words,  'Lord,  forgive 
sins,  and  receive  me  for  Jesus  Christ' 
and  then  God  by  His  Holy  Spirit  w 
into  your  trembling  heart  the  precious 
His  grace,  and  the  certainty  of  pare 
peace  through  His  Son;  and  so  the 
death  will  be  driven  from  your  heart, 
written  in  the  prophet  Isaiah, '  Come 
wine  and  milk  without  money,  and 
price ' — that  is,  God's  grace  to  give  us 
and  peace,  and  holiness  of  heart,  and 
away  the  fear  of  death.  '  Without  mo 
without  price,'  hark  you,  Ursula!  all 
grace.  God  does  not  want  our  gold;  t 
loves  is  a  broken  and  contrite  heart,  ax 
seeking  to  be  saved.  And  praised  be  H 
the  poorest  may  bring  Him  that!" 

"  Why  did  no  one  tell  me  this  before 
the  godmother,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

"  Your  hand,  doctor,"  cried  Master  . 
"  It  docs  me  good  when  you  speak  t 
No  priest  or  friar  has  ever  spoken  < 
this." 
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ire  must  not  forget,  dear  Anselm,"  re- 
>  doctor,  holding  out  his  hand  cordially 
ousin,  "that  the  real  purchase-money 
sins  is  the  blood  and  wounds  of  Jesus 
wd  so  we  hare  been  'bought  with  a 
But  as  to  indulgences,  our  friend 
here  will  repeat  you  the  verses  he  has 
about  them  in  his  poem, '  The  Pool's 


rauchiff :"  a  poein  on  the  Subject,  still  extant,  by 
Brandt. 


The  rerses  were  repeated,  and  much  more 
conversation  followed;  till  at  last,  as  it  was 
growing  late,  and  the  doctor  had  to  prepare 
for  the  morrow's  work,  the  party  broke  up,  to 
the  regret  of  the  two  women,  who  could  have 
gladly  listened  longer.  Sebastian  Brandt 
escorted  Ursula  home,  and  amused  her  so 
much  with  his  agreeable  conversation,  that 
she  quite  forgot  all  her  cares  and  anxieties 
about  her  two  unexpected  guests. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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IV.— JAMES    BRINDLEY. 


K.  DAYEHPORT  ADAMS,  AUTHOR  OF   "  MHN  AT  THE  HELM,"   "  THE  STEADY  AIM,"  *TC. 


jmarkable  man,  the  prince  of  the  canal 
re  of  England,  and  one  of  the  most 
>  examples  afforded  in  English  bio- 
of  natural  capacity  and  resolute  will 
ig  apparently  insuperable  obstacles,  was 
1716,  in  a  small  cottage  near  the  vil- 
Tunstead,  in  Derbyshire.  His  birth  - 
as  long  since  passed  away,  and  left  not 
^  behind ;  but  nature  has  preserved  a 
id  in  a  noble  ash  which  grew  up  amidst 
ins,  and  still  blooms  and  flourishes, 
ry  of  the  country-side,  as  "  Brindley's 

lley's  father  was  a  village  labourer,  sup- 
•  his  family  in  the  main  by  the  proceeds 
all  enclosure,  or  "croft,"  which  he  rented, 
mding  most  of  his  time  in  shooting  and 
g,  and  the  once  popular  pastime  of  bull- 
».  But  he  enjoyed,  as  most  men  have 
1  whose  careers  have  become  illustrious, 
rant  age  of  the  fostering  care  of  a  good 
•.  Education  he  received  none,  and  to 
1  of  his  days  he  could  read  but  with  dif  - 
,  and  spell  but  on  a  phonetic  system  of 

D. 

to  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  turned  his 
»  any  species  of  work  that  fell  in  his 
•ceupying  his  idle  hours  in  mechanical 
ts,  and  especially  in  the  construction  of 
mills — a  circumstance  which  led  to  his 
iticeship,  in  1733,  to  one  Abraham  Ben- 
rheelwright  and  millwright,  of  Sutton, 
[acclesfield,  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 
delmt  in  his  new  trade  was  not  a  pro- 


mising one.  He  learnt  it  by  slow  degrees,  and 
was  considered  duller  and  more  obtuse  than 
even  ordinary  lads.  His  master  was  a  man 
of  intemperate  habits,  who  handed  over  his 
apprentice  to  the  rude  practical  wit  of  his 
journeymen ;  and  these,  like  most  skilled  me- 
chanics, were  jealous  of  new  comers,  and  indis- 
posed to  impart  to  them  any  portion  of  their 
own  information.  Brindley  was  thus  left  to 
blunder  as  best  he  could  into  a  knowledge  of 
his  trade.  On  one  occasion,  says  Mr.  Smiles, 
he  had  to  fit  in  the  spokes  of  a  cart-wheel,  and 
was  so  intent  on  completing  his  job  that  he 
did  not  find  out  that  he  had  fitted  them  all  in 
the  wrong  way  until  he* had  applied  the  gauge- 
stick.  But  the  lad  had  a  resolute  spirit  and  a 
determined  will.  He  was  bent  upon  gaining 
knowledge,  and  no  obstacle  could  damp  his 
enthusiasm.  So  it  happened  that  the  master 
who  had  neglected,  and  the  journeymen  who 
had  ridiculed  him,  were  in  due  time  constrained 
to  admit  that  after  all  there  was  something  in 
this  stupid  apprentice ! 

In  the  autumn  of  1735,  Mr.  Daintry's  silk- 
mill  at  Macclesfield  having  been  injured  by 
fire,  Bennett  was  employed  to  execute  the  ne- 
cessary repairs.  Whilst  his  men  were  engaged 
at  the  shop  on  the  new  work  required,  Brindley 
removed  the  damaged  machinery  at  the  mill, 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  James  Milner,  the 
superintendent.  His  intelligence  produced  so 
much  impression  upon  Mr.  Milner,  that  he  re- 
quested Bennett  to  allow  the  "bungling  ap- 
prentice "  to  assist  in  executing  the  repairs  of 
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some  portion  of  the  works.  Permission  was 
unwillingly  given,  and  the  master  and  his  men 
stood  by  expectant  of  the  discomfiture  which 
they  were  prepared  to  enjoy. 

"I  can  yet  remember  the  delight,"  said 
Brindley,  many  years  afterwards,  "which  I 
felt  when  my  work  was  fixed  and  fitted  com- 
plete; and  I  could  not  understand  why  my 
master  and  the  other  workmen,  instead  of  being 
pleased,  seemed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  in- 
sertion  of  every  fresh  part  in  its  proper  place." 

Very  soon  the  skill  and  natural  acuteness  of 
Mthe  apprentice"  were  recognized  by  all  his 
master's  employers,  who  would  particularly  re- 
quest that  "  the  young  man  Brindley  "  should 
be  sent  them  in  preference  to  any  other  work- 
man. Vainly  did  his  master  ask  him  where 
he  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  mill-work. 
Brindley  could  only  reply  that  it  had  come 
"  natural-like,"  for  he  was  unable  to  follow  the 
workings  of  his  own  intellect,  which,  almost 
insensibly  to  himself,  was  drawing  its  com- 
parisons and  deducing  its  inferences.  But  so 
thoroughly  did  he  do  his  work,  that  Bennett 
actually  complained  of  its  excellence.  "  Jim," 
said  he,  "  if  thou  persist  in  this  foolish  way  of 
working,  there  will  be  very  little  trade  left  to 
be  done  when  thou  comes  out  of  thy  time: 
thou  knaws  primness  of  work's  the  ruin  of 
trade." 

About  this  time  Brindley's  master  entered 
into  a  contract  for  the  machinery  of  a  new 
paper-mill,  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  river 
Dane.  Bennett  knew  little  of  the  matter,  but 
to  gain  the  requisite  knowledge,  proceeded  to 
inspect  some  paper-mills  near  Manchester.  On 
his  return,  he  had  evidently  learned  so  little 
that  it  appeared  probable  he  had  inspected  the 
Manchester  taverns  more  closely  than  the  Man- 
chester mills;  but  as  the  job  was  a  lucrative 
one,  he  set  his  men  to  work  in  the  best  way 
he  could.  For  several  days  they  went  on,  pull- 
ing down  and  putting  up,  patching  here  and 
bungling  there,  but  made  no  effectual  progress. 
While  thus  circumstanced,  it  happened  that  a 
millwright  of  some  experience  visited  the  place, 
and,  looking  in  upon  Bennett's  operations, 
freely  expressed  his  opinion  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  work  he  had  undertaken, 
and  was  only  flinging  away  his  employer's 
money.  This  free-spoken  censure  came  to 
young  Brindley's  ears,  and  he  determined  to 
conquer  the  difficulty  if  possible,  and  bring 
the  undertaking  to  a  satisfactory  completion. 

Without  revealing  his  design,  Brindley  left 
the  mill  when  his  week's  work  was  ended,  and 


instead  of  returning  to  his  master's 
where  he  lodged,  set  out  alone  for  Man 
Great  was  Bennett's  alarm  at  his  non- 
ance.  Had  he  run  away  P  It  was  true 
was  only  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  app 
ship,  but  he  was  twenty-one,  and  migh 
fore  have  availed  himself  of  his  legal  m 
Saturday  evening  passed,  and  Sunday 
course  disappeared,  but  no  Brindley  « 
repentant!  On  Monday  morning,  Benn 
ceeded  to  the  chaotio  scene  of  his  * 
paper-mill,  and  there,  to  his  sincere  del 
saw  his  strayed  apprentice  working  aw 
indescribable  energy.  Brindley  soon  ea 
the  cause  of  his  disappearance.  He  had 
to  Smedley  Mill,  a  distance  of  twenty-fii 
to  examine  the  machinery  there,  and  I 
returned  to  help  his  master  out  of 
ficulty.  Bennett  at  once  abandoned 
the  conduct  of  the  work,  and  Brindley  1 
with  such  goodwill  and  intelligence  tin 
completed,  entirely  to  the  satisfactioi 
proprietors,  a  few  weeks  within  the  ski 
time. 

Henceforth  Bennett  gave  up  the  i 
ment  of  his  business  to  his  skilful  apj 
who  supported  his  master  and  his  : 
family  for  several  years  in  reasonable  < 
and,  on  Bennett's  death,  wound  up  the 
satisfactorily,  and  set  up  in  business  on 
account  at  Leek,  in  Staffordshire  (aj>. 

The  millwright's  progress  at  Leek  1 
as  might  have  been  predicted  of  a  ma 
steady  determination  and  extraordinary 
ability.  Whatever  he  did  he  did  tho: 
and  he  was  always  careful  to  execute  ] 
within  the  time  allotted  for  its  perfc 
His  ingenuity  in  improving  old  mach 
inventing  new  mechanical  contrivan 
cured  him  in  this  neighbourhood  the  s 
of  the  "  Schemer;"  and  there  was  scai 
species  of  machinery  with  which  he 
seem,  as  if  by  intuition,  to  become  th< 
acquainted. 

His  reputation  spread  into  the  pot 
tricts  of  Staffordshire,  and  into  the 
regions  of  Cheshire  and  Tiancashir 
Gower  was  attracted  by  his  readine 
sources,  and  became  one  of  his  stea* 
trons.  Flint-mills  and  silk-mills,  the  ] 
of  water,  and  draining  of  mines,  and 
of  iron  and  copper — all  came  alike  to  1 
and  in  all  he  introduced  some  novel : 
ment,  which  facilitated  labour  or 
easier  the  operations  of  the  machi] 
proved.    To  him  may  be  ascribed  the 
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introduced  the  process  of  grinding  flints 
9%  and  thus  preventing  the  injury  re- 
from  the  inhalation  by  the  workmen  of 
)*lpable  powder  with  which  the  air  of 
it-mills  was  formerly  laden.    He  im- 

npon  Newcomen's  steam-engine,  by 
g  a  greater  economy  in  the  consnmp- 

ooaL  and  would  probably  have  done 
lore,  had  not  circumstances  now  turned 
entire  genius  into  a  very  different 
I. 

a  in  in  1759  that  Brindley  was  called 
imitation  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
Eerence  to  a  canal  projected  through  his 
^  estates  for  the  transit  of  their  coal  to 
arter.  At  this  time  the  imperfect  nature 
wnmnm* cations  between  town  and  town 
sh  as  would  seem  incredible  to  us,  the 
i  of  an  age  of  railways !  It  took  four 
td  a  half  to  go  from  Manchester  to 
,  and  a  coach  which,  in  1760,  was  started 
nn  the  journey  in  three  days,  was  con- 
jnstly  entitled  to  the  sobi  nxuet  of  the 
;  Machine."  The  roads  in  most  parts 
aehire  were  only  adapted  for  the  passage 
itrians  and  horsemen,  and  few  indeed 
acticable  for  wheeled  vehicles.  Thus, 
Manchester  lay  within  a  few  miles  of  a 
ning  district,  it  was  ill  supplied  with 
le  carriage  alone  amounting  to  nine  or 
lings  per  ton.  Little  coal  was  sent  by 
•cause  the  Mersey  Navigation  Company 

charge  of  3s.  4d.  per  ton  for  even  the 
;  distance.  The  duke,  therefore,  deter- 
ipon  a  waterway  of  his  own,  by  which 
I  might  pass  from  Worsley  to  Man- 

dingly,  in  1759,  he  obtained  an  Act  of 
ent  permitting  him  to  cut  a  navigable 
•om  Worsley  Mill  eastward  to  Salford, 
tarry  the  same  westward  to  a  point  on 
r  Mersey  called  Hollin  Ferry.  He  now 
[uired  a  man  to  carry  out  the  schemes 
formed  with  so  much  promptitude.  He 
lim  in  James  Brindley.  No  two  men 
bter  fitted  for  association  in  a  difficult 
king.  Both  were  full  of  energy,  not 
united,  shrewd,  practical,  and  indefati- 
Both,  when  they  fixed  on  a  particular 
levoted  all  their  powers  to  secure  its  ac- 
ament.  Both  were  men  who  seemed  to 
r  every  defeat  with  fresh  spirit,  Antaeus - 
>vering  new  energy  from  the  fall  that 
I  to  promise  victory  to  their  opponents, 
id  an  originality  of  view  and  boldness 
ption  which  delighted  in  encountering 


obstacles  and  deviaingmeans  for  subduingthem. 
The  duke  was  made  for  Brindley,  and  Brindley 
for  the  duke. 

The  duke  at  once  entrusted  Brindley  with 
the  execution  of  his  project,  and,  as  a  first  step, 
the  self-taught  engineer  made  "an  ochilor  ser- 
vey  or  aricoonitoring  "  of  the  ground  which  the 
canal  had  to  traverse.  He  bpeedily  came  to  a 
conclusion.  The  duke  had  intended  to  carry 
the  canal  down  into  the  Irwell  by  a  flight  of 
locks,  and  so  up  again  on  the  other  side  to  the 
proposed  level.  Brindley  advised  that  it  should 
be  carried  right  over  the  Irwell,  and  to  one 
entire  level  be  maintained  throughout. 

It  was  evident  that  his  advice,  if  followed, 
would  necessitate  some  formidable  engineering 
operations ;  but  it  was  adopted  by  the  duke, 
plans  were  prepared,  a  new  Act  obtained  from 
Parliament,  and  the  works  commenced. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking 
was,  necessarily,  the  construction  of  the  aque- 
duct to  carry  the  canal  across  the  Irwell;  and 
wo  may  be  sure  it  was  everywhere  decreed  as 
the  folly  of  a  madman  by  those  pretended  wits 
and  shrewd  critics  who  discern  so  little  in  the 
dreams  of  genius,  and  yet  profess  to  see  through 
a  millstone !  To  carry  ships  upon  a  lofty  bridge, 
over  the  mast-heads  of  other  ships  navigating 
in  the  Irwell,  which  slowly  flowed  beneath! 
'  Pshaw,'  cried  the  wise  men, '  it  is  an  impos- 
sibility !  Brindley  is  a  madman  or  an  impostor, 
and  the  duke — a  fool ! '  So  was  Galileo  when 
he  said  the  earth  moved,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  when  he  enunciated  the  force  of 
vapour.  It  is  fortunate  for  genius  that  Time 
reverses  the  unjust  verdicts  of  its  contempo- 
raries. 

But  the  duke  and  Brindley  persevered,  and 
the  madman's  dream  in  due  time  became  a 
reality.  The  Barton  aqueduct,  as  it  is  called, 
is  about  six  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty-six 
feet  wide,  the  centre  being  sustained  by  a 
bridge  of  three  semicircular  arches,  the  middle 
one  of  sixty-three  feet  span. 

•'  It  carries  the  canal  over  the  Irwell,"  says 
Mr.  Smiles,  "at  a  height  of  thirty -nine  feet 
above  the  river — this  head-room  being  sufficient 
to  enable  the  largest  barges  to  pass  underneath 
without  lowering  their  masts.  The  bridge  is 
entirely  of  stone  blocks,  those  on  the  faces 
being  dressed  on  the  front,  beds,  and  joints, 
and  cramped  with  iron.  Although  the  Barton 
aqueduct  has  since  been  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  vastly  greater  works  of  modern  engineers,  ' 
it  was  unquestionably  a  very  bold  and  ingenious 
enterprise,  if  we  take  into  account  the  time  at 
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which  it  was  erected.  Humble  though  it  now 
appears,  it  was  the  parent  of  the  magnificent 
aqueducts  of  Rennie  and  Telford,  and  of  the 
viaducts  of  Stephenson  and  Brunei,  which  rival 
the  greatest  works  of  any  age  or  country.'* 

BrmcDey,  however,  not  only  constructed  the 
canal,  but  contrived  the  whole  arrangements 
and  machinery  by  which  it  was  to  be  made  use 
of.  "At  every  point,"  to  quote  again  from 
Mr.  Smiles,  "  his  originality  and  skill  were  at 
work.  He  invented  the  cranes  for  the  purpose 
of  more  readily  loading  the  boats  with  the 
boxes  filled  with  the  duke's  '  black  diamonds."9 
He  also  contrived  and  laid  down  within  the 
mines  a  system  of  underground  railways,  all 
leading  from  the  face  of  the  coal  (where  the 
miners  were  at  work)  to  the  wells  which  he  had 
made  at  different  points  in  the  tunnels,  through 
which  the  coals  were  shot  into  the  boats  waiting 
below  to  receive  them.  At  Manchester,  where 
they  were  unloaded  for  sale,  the  contrivances 
which  he  employed  were  equally  ingenious.  It 
was  at  first  intended  that  the  canal  should 
terminate  at  the  foot  of  Castle  Hill,  up  which 
the  coals  were  dragged  by  their  purchasers 
from  the  boats  in  wheelbarrows  or  carts.  But 
the  toil  was  found  very  great;  and,  to  remedy 
the  inconvenience,  Brindley  contrived  to  ex- 
tend the  canal  for  some  way  into  the  hill, 
opening  a  shaft  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
down  to  the  level  of  the  water.  The  barges 
having  made  their  way  to  the  foot  of  this  shaft, 
the  boxes  of  coals  were  hoisted  to  the  surface 
by  a  crane,  worked  by  a  box  water-wheel 
of  thirty  feet  diameter  and  four  feet  four 
inches  wide,  driven  by  the  waterfall  of  the 
river  Medlock.  By  these  means  the  coals 
were  rapidly  raised  to  the  higher  ground, 
where  they  were  sold  and  distributed,  greatly 
to  the  convenience  of  those  who  came  to  pur- 
chase them. 

The  remainder  of  Brindley's  laborious  career 
was  occupied  in  canal  engineering,  and  each 
successive  work  served  to  bring  out  more  fully 
the  remarkable  qualities  of  the  man — his  ex- 
haustless  invention,  his  persistent  energy,  his 
resolute  grappling  with  difficulties,  and  novel 
powers  of  combination. 

We  can  but  enumerate  the  more  notable  of 
his  achievements.  He  extended  the  Duke's 
Oanal  from  Manchester  to  the  Mersey  at 
Kempstones,  a  project  which  the  duke  had  to 
carry  through  Parliament  in  the  face  of  a  most 
virulent  opposition.  Its  course  is  about  24 
miles  long,  and  involves  a  series  of  engineering 
difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character.   It  is  con- 


structed nearly  all  the  way  on  a  dead 
and  has  alwayB  been  considered  as  amo 
most  striking  evidences  of  Brindley's  sk 
genius.  The  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  uniti 
Mersey  with  the  Trent,  and  both  wi 
Severn,  and  connecting  the  ports  of  Iiv 
Hull,  arid  Bristol,  is  another  monument 
great  engineer's  genius.  It  starts  frc 
Duke's  Canal,  at  Preston-on-the-Hill 
Runcorn,  passes  southward  by  Northwi 
Sandbach,  cuts  through  the  hill  at  Ha* 
traverses  the  Pottery  districts  of  Bt 
Stoke  and  Fenton,  moves  onward  by 
sham  and  Shulborough  to  Haywood,  : 
the  valley  of  the  Trent  until  it  turns 
north-east  at  Lichfield,  whence  it  procec 
junction  with  the  main  river  at  Wilden 
Prom  this  point  the  navigation  of  the  Tr 
open,  by  way  of  Newark  and  Gainsboro 
the  Humber.  The  first  sod  of  this  imi 
canal  was  cut  by  Josiah  Wedgwood,  on  J 
1766.  Its  entire  length  is  139*  mik 
it  has  but  seventy-five  locks.  Its  who! 
from  the  level  of  the  Mersey  to  the  sun 
Harecastle,  is  395  feet,  and  its  fall  from 
to  the  Trent  at  Wilden  Ferry,  288  feet  8 
Its  width  is  31  feet,  and  its  depth  5 
Across  the  Dove  it  is  carried  upon  ax 
duct  of  twenty -three  arches,  approach* 
embankment  on  either  side,  in  all  1 J  l 
length.  There  are  five  tunnels,  the  Har 
2,880  yards  long;  the  Hermitage,  130 
the  Barnton,  560  yards;  the  Saltenfc 
yards;  and  the  Preston-on-the-Hill 
yards. 

Other  canals  laid  out  and  execu 
Brindley  were — the  Staffordshire  an< 
cestershire  (46  miles),  the  Coventry  (86 
the  Birmingham  (24  miles),  the  Droil 
miles),  the  Oxford  (82  miles),  and  the  < 
field  (46  miles). 

Hard  work,  acting  upon  a  constitn 
ready  weakened  by  constant  exposur 
weathers,  overthrew  Brindley  at  a  c< 
tively  early  age.  He  died  of  diabetei 
house  at  Turnhurst,  on  September  27, 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Brindley  was  one  of  those  great  { 
who  occasionally  appear,  to  light  up 
in  which  they  live,  by  the  force  and  ori 
of  their  character,  quite  as  much  as 
luBtre  of  their  deeds  and  the  splendour 
achievements.  He  seemed  to  arrive  at 
elusions,  not  by  the  slow  process  of  con 
reflection,  but  by  a  sudden  intuitioi 
remarkable  instinct  which  jumped  at 
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desired.  His  fertility  of  resource  was 
wonderful.  No  difficulty  could  impede 
j  him.  A  remedy  was  at  his  fingers' 
bich  always  proved  to  be  the  best,  and 
the  only  correct  one  that  could  be  ap- 
His  mode  of  study  was  eminently  cha- 
tic  of  the  man. 

ring  little  or  no  assistance  from  books 
abours  of  other  men,"  says  his  brother- 
Mr.  Henshall,  "  his  resources  lay  within 
'.  In  order,  therefore,  to  be  quiet  and 
nxpted  whilst  he  was  in  search  of  the 
ry  expedients,  he  generally  retired  to 
i  and  he  had  been  known  to  be  there 
m,  or  three  days,  till  he  attained  the 
b  view.  He  would  then  get  up  and 
his  design,  without  any  drawing  or 
Indeed,  it  was  never  his  custom  to 
ither,  unless  he  was  obliged  to  do  it  to 
his  employers.  His  memory  was  so 
ible  that  he  has  often  declared  that  he 
emember  and  execute  all  the  parts  of 
it  complex  machine,  provided  he  had 
i  his  survey  of  it,  to  settle  in  his  mind 
eral  parts  and  their  relations  to  each 
His  method  of  calculating  the  powers 
machine  invented  by  him  was  peculiar 
elf.  He  worked  the  question  for  some 
his  head,  and  then  put  down  the  results 
•es.  After  this,  taking  it  up  again  at 
igc,  he  worked  it  further  in  his  mind 
rtain  time,  and  set  down  the  results  as 
In  the  same  way  he  still  proceeded, 
use  of  figures  only  at  stated  parts  of 
istion.  Yet  the  ultimate  result  was 
[y  true,  though  the  road  he  travelled 
;h  of  it  was  unknown  to  all  but  himself, 
rhaps  it  would  not  have  been  in  his 
o  have  shown  it  to  another." 
lley  s  success  in  life  was  emphatically 
ult  of  his  entire  devotion  of  his  great 
powers  to  the  assiduous  cultivation  of 
fession  he  had  embraced. 


Taking  him  as  an  example  to  be  followed,  we 
may  point  out  to  our  young  readers  an  instance 
to  be  avoided,  in  a  man  of  scarcely  less  notable 
intellectual  gifts,  which  were  marred  and  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  his  instability  of  cha- 
racter. 

"Lawrence  Earnshaw,  of  Mottram,  was  a 
very  poor  man's  son,  and  had  served  a  seven- 
years'  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor, 
after  which  he  bound  himself  apprentice  to  a 
clothier  for  seven  years ;  but  these  trades  not 
suiting  his  tastes,  and  being  of  a  strongly 
mechanical  turn,  he  finally  bound  himself 
apprentice  to  a  clockmaker,  whom  he  also 
served  for  seven  years.  This  eccentric  person 
invented  many  curious  and  ingenious  ma- 
chines, which  were  regarded  as  of  great  merit 
in  his  time.  One  of  these  was  an  astronomical 
and  geographical  machine,  beautifully  executed, 
showing  the  earth's  diurnal  and  annual  motion 
after  the  manner  of  an  orrery.  He  was  also  a 
musical  instrument  maker  and  music  teacher* 
a  worker  in  metals  and  in  wood,  a  painter  and 
glazier,  an  optician,  a  bell-founder,  a  chemist 
and  metallurgist,  an  engraver— in  short,  an 
almost  universal  mechanical  genius.  But  this 
was  his  ruin.  He  did,  or  attempted  to  do,  so 
much,  that  he  never  stood  still  and  established 
himself  in  any  one  thing ;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  great  ability,  he  died  '  not  worth  a  groat/  in 
1764,  at  sixty  years  of  age." 

Of  him,  in  a  lesser  degree,  may  be  said  what 
Robert  Nicoll,  the  poet,  said  of  Coleridge: 
"What  a  mighty  intellect  was  lost  in  that 
man  for  want  of  a  little  energy — a  little  de- 
termination." Alas,  how  many  fine  intellects 
have  been  wasted  in  the  vain  attempt  to  spread 
their  gold  over  too  wide  a  surface !  The  stream, 
that,  pent  up  in  one  narrow  channel,  will  bear 
down  any  obstacle  against  which  it  may  be 
directed,  falls  off  in  spray,  and  vapour,  and 
wasteful  waters,  when  suffered  to  spread  abroad 
wherever  it  may  will. 


£4ttttqe,  girt,  mi  gfetorg. 
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AMU8EMENTS. 

j  HE  RE  are  a  few  popular  sports 
peculiar  to  this  country 
which  we  had  occasionally 
opportunities  of  witnessing. 
Among  these  may  be  men- 
t  ioned  the  childish  amusement 
of  flying  paper  kites.  The  kite  is  small  and 
light.  It  has  no  tail,  but,  notwithstanding,  can 
be  kept  up  for  hours  in  the  steady  breeze  which 
blows  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

This  amusement  is  here  not  confined  to 
children.  All  ages  join  in  it.  You  may  see 
young  and  old  assembled  on  the  housetops, 
looking  up  with  eager  interest  at  the  kites 
flying  far  away,  almost  out  of  sight.  It  is  not 
merely  the  object  to  make  the  kites  fly  for  a 
long  time,  or  to  make  them  rise  to  a  great 
height.  The  main  interest  of  the  sport  lies  in 
making  them  fight  with  one  another.  Two  or 
more  kites  are  sent  up  high  in  the  air :  then 
commences  a  aeries  of  manoeuvres — the  object 
aimed  at  being  to  make  one  cross  another  and 
cut  its  line.  Each,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
skilful  leader,  tries  to  grapple  with  his  enemy, 
and  place  him  hor$  de  combat.  The  one  which 
brings  his  opponent  to  the  ground,  flying  tri- 
umphantly in  the  air  while  his  adversary  rolls 
in  the  dust  or  is  wafted  away  on  the  breeze, 
remains  master  of  the  field.  Large  sums  of 
money  are  often  staked  on  the  issue  of  the 
contest. 

This  sport  is  watched  with  eager  interest  by 
an  excited  crowd  of  natives,  assembled  on  the 
housetops:  their  hopes  rising  and  falling  as 
victory  inclines  now  to  one  side  and  now  to  the 
other. 

Another  sport  well  known  in  some  parts  of 
India  is  pigeon-flying.  This  also  is  a  different 
kind  of  sport  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  the  West.  Two  flocks  are  let  loose  from 
different  stands  at  the  same  moment,  the 
spectators  waving  little  flags  to  make  them 


rise.  They  meet  in  the  air  and  mingle, 
a  while  each  flock  returns  to  its  own 
one  of  them  generally  succeeding  in  < 
away  captives  from  the  other.  The  obj 
is  to  ascertain  the  gain  or  loss  on  eitl 
The  numbers  are  eagerly  counted,  i 
winners  then  go  in  triumph  to  the  loan 
to  demand  a  ransom  for  the  captives. 

This  interesting  sport  attracts  great 
of  young  and  old.  When  several  flc 
seen  rising  at  the  same  time,  meeting 
air,  mingling  and  parting  again,  it  is  t 
pleasing  sight ;  and  to  the  natives  wh 
stake  in  the  issue  it  possesses  vex 
interest. 

These  are  innocent  sports.  The  01 
about  to  notice  is  of  a  different  kind, 
here,  in  Bengal,  a  bird  called  th 
Though  no  larger  than  our  blackbird 
appearance  quite  as  inoffensive,  it  s 
have  a  natural  genius  for  fighting, 
over  your  verandah  into  the  garden,  ] 
sometimes  see  half  a  dozen  of  the 
innocent  looking  birds  fighting  furioTJ 
one  another.  Now,  these  minas  are  so 
trained  to  fight.  The  owners  of  tl 
challenge  one  another ;  and  after  all 
li miliary  arrangements  have  been  m 
fight  comes  off  at  the  appointed  time  a: 
I  have  heard  that  bulbuls  (the  Indian 
gale)  are  also  trained  to  fight  with  one 
Instances  have  been  known  in  which 
baboo  issued  formal  invitations  to  his 
desiring  the  pleasure  of  their  compa 
bulbul  fight,  to  be  held  at  his  house  on  i 
specified  day. 

There  are  some  other  amusements  * 
more  associated  with  India  in  mos 
minds  than  those  which  have  been  just 
Among  these,  perhaps,  the  first  place  i 
the  performances  of  the  Indian  juggle 

The  Indian  juggler,  as  is  well  known 
expert  in  his  art.    He  can  climb  a  p 
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liber  of  balls  at  a  time,  draw  ribbon 
month,  eat  fire,  or  swallow  a  sword, 
adroitness  quite  equal  to  that  of  his 
irtist  of  the  West. 

of  his  performances  are  still  more 
ll  to  the  European  eye.  A  half -naked 
with  his  arms  and  shoulders  bare, 
his  hand  the  fresh  twig  of  a  tree,  and 
his  fingers  along  it,  strips  off  the 
To  the  astonishment  of  the  spectator, 
r  of  live  scorpions  fall  with  the  leaves 
ound!  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
ey  are,  struggling  on  the  floor.  How 
come  there?  Who  can  tell?  The 
raves  his  arms  in  the  air,  gathers  the 
i  up  in  his  hand,  and  they  disappear 
me  mysterious  way  they  came, 
idian  juggler  attempts  still  greater 
n  these.  He  actually  contrives  to  sit 
ir,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet 
5  ground,  without  any  visible  support 
\  There  is  a  mystery  about  it  which 
tpean  inquisitiveness  has  scarcely  yet 
i  to  fathom. 

ope-tying  trick,  so  well  exposed  in 
,  is  also  known  in  India.  The  following 
of  it,  as  performed  by  an  Indian 
lately  appeared  in  a  Madras  journal: — 

ive  sat  in  a  strong  blackwood  arm-chair, 
ed  a  rope  to  his  right  arm,  passed  it  under 
'  the  chair,  round  the  back,  under  the  left 
hen  made  it  fast  to  his  left  arm.  We  passed 
>ackward  and  forward  in  this  manner  five 
e  then  fastened  the  rope  round  the  right 
i  triple  knot,  and  winding  it  round  the  ropes 
hind  the  chair  about  twenty  times,  made  a 
t  at  the  left  arm.  We  then  carried  on  the 
ie  wrists,  and  made  them  fast  by  crossing, 
,  and  knotting  it.  The  thumbs  were  then 
her,  and  the  rope  carried  back  to  the  wrist 
;ed.  Afterwards  we  tied  his  legs  together 
ankles,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  rope  in  a 
d  manner.  We  next  bound  his  big  toes 
ind  carried  back  the  rope  to  the  tie  on  his 
i  had  used  nineteen  yards  of  rope — quite 
e  thought,  to  make  him  secure.    The  man 

move  his  hands  either  to  his  arms  or  his 

to  touch  an  end  of  the  rope,  and  if  he  could 
)  so,  they  were  tied  so  tightly  as,  in  our 

to  prevent  him  from  using  them.  When 
t  the  tie  was  weak,  he  asked  that  it  might 
bened ;  gave  us  perfect  liberty  to  tie  him  as 

and  at  his  request  we  continued  binding 
ae  appeared  to  us  to  he  quite  secure.  More 
ity  minutes  elapsed  before  we  had  finished 
im.  I  afterwards  put  a  paper  round  the 
)  it  crossed  between  his  legs,  and  where  the 
ras  tied,  and  sealed  it  with  sealing-wax  and 


stamp.  We  left  him  at  the  west  side  of  my  study, 
seated  in  the  blackwood  arm-chair  before  mentioned, 
he  promising  that  when  we  returned  he  would  be 
sitting  in  a  teak  arm-chair  on  the  east  side,  with  the 
ropes  arranged  exactly  as  we  left  them.  In  five 
minutes  he  summoned  us,  and  we  found  the  paper  and 
seal  undamaged,  and  every  knot  and  portion  of  the 
rope  as  we  had  arranged  them — only  he  was  seated  in 
the  teak  arm-chair.  I  wished  to  see  if  he  could  un- 
fasten himself,  and  left  him  to  do  so.  Tn  four  and  a 
half  minutes  he  recalled  us.  We  found  the  rope 
stretched  out  over  the  floor,  and  the  man  unbound  and 
erect  before  us.  We  could  have  remained  in  the  room 
by  allowing  him  to  cover  himself  with  a  sheet  during 
the  performance  of  the  trick.'1 

Another  character  which  the  Indian  juggler 
assumes  is  that  of  a  snake  charmer.  He  goes 
about  with  a  covered  basket  on  his  head,  con- 
taining two  or  three  cobras.  This  snake  has 
the  reputation  of  being  very  venomous.  It 
certainly  looks  mischievous,  but  beautiful  too 
with  its  arched  neck  and  hooded  crest. 

When  about  to  exhibit  his  art,  the  snake 
charmer  sets  his  basket  on  the  ground,  and 
begins  to  play  softly  on  a  flute.  After  playing 
for  some  time,  he  kneels  down,  lifts  the  lid,  and 
blows  upon  the  snakes.  He  then  steps  back  a 
few  paces  and  begins  to  play  again.  After  a 
little,  the  snakes,  one  after  another,  raise  their 
heads  and  look  about  them,  with  their  arched 
necks  and  forked  tongues  looking  very  danger* 
ous.  The  snake  charmer  continues  to  play  on 
the  flute,  with  which  the  snakes  appear  charmed 
and  delighted.  They  stand  erect,  waving  their 
heads  backward  and  forward,  keeping  time  to 
the  music,  and  darting  forward  their  forked 
tongues  to  strike  if  any  one  goes  near  them. 
Sometimes  you  may  see  half  a  dozen  of  them 
all  dancing  at  once,  with  their  heads  and  necks 
raised  a  foot  or  so  from  the  ground,  and  waving 
backward  and  forward  to  the  sound  of  the 
music.  When  the  music  ceases,  they  lie  down 
as  if  exhausted  by  the  effort. 

The  snake  charmer  seems  to  have  the  snakes 
completely  under  his  control.  When  they  dart 
forward  as  if  to  strike,  he  whisks  the  end  of 
his  scarf  at  them  and  quiets  them  instantly. 
If  he  wishes  to  catch  one  of  them  he  seizes  it 
by  the  tail  with  one  hand,  and  moves  the  other 
quickly  along  the  body  to  its  neck,  where  he 
holds  it  fast.  The  creature  is  completely  in 
his  power,  and  though  it  opens  its  jaws  and 
thrusts  out  its  tongue  it  can  do  no  harm. 

The  snake  charmer  sometimes  plies  his 
vocation  in  another  fashion.  He  goes  from 
door  to  door  seeking  employment,  and  offering 
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hie  services  to  catch  any  snakes  that  may  he  ; 
lurking  in  holes  in  the  honse  or  garden.  The 
means  he  employs  for  this  purpose  are  very 
simple.  He  merely  plays  on  a  flute.  After 
playing  for  some  time  the  snakes  come  from 
their  holes  attracted  by  the  music. 

Certain  it  is  that  snakes  frequently  appear 
on  these  occasions,  which  the  snake  charmer 
allures  from  their  retreat.  But  whether  they 
were  there  before,  or  were  put  there  by  the 
snake  charmer  himself,  is  a  question  involved 
in  some  obscurity.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  they  are  put  there  for  a  purpose, 
after  undergoing  a  certain  training  and  having 
their  poison  extracted. 

8UPSBSTITIOUS  CUSTOMS. 

On  commencing  a  child's  education,  the 
Hindoos  are  careful  to  choose  what  is  esteemed 
a  lucky  day  on  which  to  take  the  first  lesson. 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  if  a  child  com- 
mences his  education  on  any  other  than  a  pro- 
pitious day,  he  will  either  die  or  turn  out  a 
dunce.  Hindoo  almanacs  generally  specify  the 
lucky  and  unlucky  days  for  commencing  a 
child's  education. 

Swartz,  the  missionary,  states  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  gave 
him  permission  to  open  his  school  whenever 
he  pleased ;  but  added  that  his  people  told  him 
there  would  not  be  a  good  day  all  thai  month. 
This  superstition,  says  Swartz,  keeps  the  people 
from  sending  their  children  to  school  till  the 
lucky  day  arrives.  There  are  even  certain 
hours  of  the  day  which  are  regarded  as  pecu- 
liarly auspicious,  and  others  in  which  it  is  un- 
lucky to  learn  anything. 

Similarly,  there  are  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
lucky  and  unlucky  hours,  for  commencing  any 
undertaking.  The  time  for  commencing  the 
building  of  a  house,  or  for  setting  out  on  a 
journey,  is  frequently  delayed  from  day  to  day 
until  the  auspicious  moment  arrives. 

Those  Hindoos  who  live  by  crime,  such  as 
the  Thugs,  are  not  exempt  from  these  pre- 
valent superstitions.  They  are  constantly  on 
the  look-out  for  signs  and  omens,  and  lucky 
days,  and  are  guided  by  them  in  undertaking 
their  unhallowed  expeditions. 

It  is  considered  unlucky  to  reside  in  a  house 
where  any  person  has  died.  For  this  reason 
the  Hindoos  are  unwilling  to  allow  any  one  to 
die  within  doors.  They  generally  carry  persons 
who  are  at  the  point  of  death  out  of  the  house 
into  the  open  air.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Ganges,  it  is  usual  to  carry  the  dying  to 


the  river  side,  that  they  may  expire  c 
banks  of  the  sacred  stream. 

One  may  sometimes  in  Bengal  see  a  a 
pot,  streaked  with  white  perpendicular 
stuck  up  on  a  stick  at  the  side  of  a 
This  is  one  of  the  means  adopted  to  com 
the  effect  of  the  spells  and  incantations  < 
disposed  persons. 

We  may  observe  evidences  of  supen 
fear  also  in  the  precautions  taken  by  1 
parents  to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  c 
against  witchcraft.  It  is  generally  b 
that  one  expedient  very  efficacious  f< 
purpose,  is  to  conceal  the  real  name 
child,  and  call  him  by  an  assumed 
Especially  efficacious  is  it,  when  the  a 
name  is  expressive  of  humility.  It  i 
among  persons  of  rank  to  give  a  ch 
names.  One  of  them  is  that  by  whid 
generally  known,  the  other  is  only  kn 
the  Gooroo.  It  is  believed  that  if  the 
real  name  be  unknown,  the  spells  an4  i 
tions  of  evil- disposed  persons  can  do  M 
When  parents  are  afraid  of  losing  thei 
it  is  not  unusual  to  give  him  a  mean  ni 
which  he  is  generally  known,  such  ai 
cowry  (three  cowries),  or  Paunchcow 
cowries),  while  his  real  name  remains  8 
The  Hindoos  do  not  like  to  hear  peopl 
in  praise  of  their  children.  When  a 
praised,  they  are  afraid  some  misforti 
befall  it.  You  sometimes  see  ayas,  oi 
female  nurses  in  the  service  of  Euro] 
milies,  very  much  distressed  when  th 
any  one  say  "  What  a  fine  child  1 " 
are  afraid  some  evil  will  befall  it.  The 
will  sometimes  clothe  their  child  i 
however  wealthy  they  may  be.  The 
fices,  it  is  presumed,  will  avert  envy,  an 
the  child  from  harm.  Sometimes  a 
is  hung  round  the  child's  neck  as  a 
tion. 

Other  traces  of  superstitious  custc 
found  in  the  tests  and  ordeals  invented 
detection  of  crime.  Of  these  there  are 
kinds,  of  which  only  one  or  two  may  be 
One  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
called  in  Bengal  toola,  from  a  wore 
signifies  to  weigh.  The  accused  is  c 
weighed,  after  which  the  accusation  in 
is  pasted  on  his  forehead.  He  then  bat 
after  that  is  weighed  again.  If,  after  1 
ho  proves  heavier  than  before,  he  is  pro] 
innocent;  but  if  lighter,  his  guilt  is 
established,  and  the  verdict  goes  agaiz 
This  mode  of  determining  the  guilt  < 
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party  is  said  to  be  well  known  all 
i. 

r  popular  test  for  determining  the 
.  suspected  person,  is  to  make  him 
tall  quantity  of  dry  rice.  If  the  rice 
g  chewed  is  found  moist  and  pulpy, 
id  is  pronounced  innocent.  But  if  it 
Iry,  he  is  prqnounced  guilty.  Our 
servants  sometimes  resort  to  this 
L'tecting  the  thief,  when  a  theft  has 
nitted  among  themselves.  A  gooroo, 
person  of  authority,  conducts  the 
After  arranging  the  servants  in  a 
ives  to  each  a  small  morsel  of  rice, 
y  chew  with  the  utmost  gravity.  He 
i  round  with  a  leaf  or  plate  in  his 
.  collects  the  rice  they  have  chewed, 
y  it  with  minute  attention,  and  pro- 
his  verdict  according  to  the  evidence, 
r  popular  test  is  to  assemble  the  sus- 
jrsons  together  and  rub  their  thumb- 
by  one.  It  is  commonly  believed  that 
>f  guilt  will  appear  on  the  nail  of  the 
>  is  really  the  criminal. 
U,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  think  that 
s,  however  frivolous  they  may  appear, 
lot  unfavourably  with  the  ordeals  in 
Europe  in  the  dark  ages,  when  those 
accused  had  to  prove  their  innocence 
means  as  handling  a  bar  of  red-hot 
alking  over  it  with  bare  feet.  Such 
Ave  no  meaning,  and  may  be  pro- 
totally  absurd.  It  is  possible  that 
hose  which  I  have  mentioned  as  pre- 
mong  the  Hindoos,  may  have  some 
n  in  the  facts  of  science, 
[ohammedans  of  India  sympathize 
y  of  the  superstitious  notions  of  the 
such  as  the  belief  in  omens  and  in 
:t,  astrology,  magic,  and  the  interpre- 
dreams.  With  regard  to  astrology, 
to  be  admitted  that  in  this  art  they 
her  the  teachers  than  the  taught, 
perstitious  notions  exercise  at  the  pre- 
:  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
t  which  Europeans  can  scarcely  form 
uate  idea — an  influence  proportioned 
mse  ignorance  of  the  masses  of  the 
>n. 


The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  supersti 
tious  customs  which  prevail  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans of  India.  The  name  of  the  Em- 
peror Baber  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
read  the  history  of  India.  Towards  the  end  of 
this  emperor's  reign,  his  son  fell  ill,  and  was  at 
the  point  of  death.  Baber,  in  accordance  with 
a  prevalent  superstition,  determined  to  devote 
himself  for  the  life  of  his  child.  Agreeably  to 
prescribed  forms,  he  walked  three  times  round 
the  bed  of  the  sick  prince,  exclaiming,  "  I  have 
borne  it  away !  I  have  borne  it  away  1"  From 
that  moment,  it  is  related,  the  son  began  to 
recover,  while  Baber  lost  strength  daily,  and 
died  not  long  after. 

It  is  a  common  device  among  the  Mussul- 
mans of  the  East  to  open  at  random  a  page  of 
the  Koran,  and  put  the  finger  on  a  particular 
verse.  The  verse  thus  indicated  is  regarded  as 
a  divine  direction. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  practice  of 
inoculation  is  scarcely  known  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans of  India.  Their  bigoted  belief  in 
the  unalterable  decrees  of  fate  is  said  to  be  the 


reason. 


OUE  ILLUSTRATION. 


The  illustration,  facing  page  297,  gives  a 
view  from  the  Palace  and  Fort  at  Agra. 

Agra  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  seat  of  the  British  Civil 
authoriy.  It  was  the  theatre  of  some  of  the 
most  daring  scenes  in  the  Indian  mutiny  of 
1857.  It  stands  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the 
river  Jumna.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone, 
and  very  lofty,  but  the  streets  are  so  narrow 
that  they  hardly  admit  the  passage  of  a  car- 
riage. It,  however,  contains  many  caravan- 
series,  public  baths,  and  mosques ;  and  within 
the  last  few  years  Government  has  expended 
a  considerable  amount  upon  public  works, 
several  court-houses,  record-rooms,  and  revenue 
offices  having  been  built,  a  new  burial-ground 
laid  out,  and  bridges  and  roads  constructed. 
The  Hindoo  inhabitants  hold  this  city  in  great 
veneration,  from  its  being  the  supposed  place 
of  the  avctfdra,  or  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  under 
the  name  of  Parasu  Rama.  The  population  is 
upwards  of  100,000. 
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ARARAT, 


The  garden  of  Eden  was  planted  by  the  Lord 
God  in  the  neighbourhood  of  four  rivers,  the 
names  of  two  of  which  have  survived  the  flood, 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  (the  latter  is  the 
Hiddekel  of  Gen.  ii.  14,  and  of  Daniel  x.  4). 
Enduring  links  between  the  past  and  the 
present,  these  two  rivers  "  went  out  of  Eden  to 
water  the  garden  "  which  was  the  birthplace  of 
our  race,  nearly  6,000  years  ago ;  and  they  still 
go  forth  encircling  desolate  plains  and  mighty 
mounds  of  earth,  which  have  for  2,000  years 
entombed  the  old  stone  books  that  were  to  tell 
ub  in  their  appointed  season  of  the  Chaldean 
kings  of  the  time  of  Abraham.  These  mounds 
have  guarded  slab,  and  cylinder,  and  brick, 
inscribed,  not  by  God's  chosen  people,  but  by 
their  enemies,  which  were  to  render  testimony 
when  most  needed  to  the  truth  of  their  Sacred 
Book— of  our  Sacred  Book — that,  like  a  river 
of  truth,  with  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
also  spans  the  ages. 

To  the  same  locality  of  Eden,  or  one  not  far 
distant,  judging  by  the  rivers,  we  are  brought 
a  second  time,  by  the  resting  of  the  ark  amid 
the  wilderness  of  waters,  on  the  plateau  of 
Ararat.  "  And  the  ark  rested  in  the  seventh 
month,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month, 
upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat  (Gen.  viii.  4) ; 
rested  perhaps  among  the  Armenian  highlands, 
which  may  have  enclosed,  as  it  were,  some 
inland  sea,  during  the  further  decrease  of  the 
waters ;  and  it  seems  to  have  rested  ten  weeks 
on  this  calm,  subsiding  floor,  before  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  around  (probably  the  lower 
range  of  Ararat)  were  seen. 

And  why  was  this  region  made  a  second  time 
the  centre  whence  the  nations  were  to  radiate 
to  different  quarters  of  the  globe — Agri-dagh 
(steep  mountain),  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arme- 
nians; Kuh-i-noh  (Noah's  mountain)  by  the 
Persians?  Probably  from  its  geographical 
position. 

The  plain  of  the  Araxes  is  itself  3,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  this  the 
summits  of  the  Armenian  highlands  rise  to  the 
height  of  6,000  or  7,000  feet,  bearing  on  their 
shoulders  an  extensive  plateau,  whence  again, 
as  from  a  fresh  base,  spring  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  cones  of  Ararat.  This  plateau  is  equi- 
distant from  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas  on 
the  north,  and  on  the  south  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  river 
Acampsis  connects  it  with  the  Euxine,  the 


Araxes  with  the  Caspian,  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates with  the  Persian  Gulf.  These  seu 
were  the  highroads  of  primitive  colonintion, 
and  in  consequence  the  seats  of  the  motf 
powerful  ancient  empires  of  Chaldea,  Assyra, 
Babylonia,  Media,  and  Persia.  Let  us  look* 
the  present  dwellers  in  those  regions. 

"  Sick  at  heart  of  the  abominations  of  fc. 
false  prophet"  (says  Dr.  D wight,  in  his  bet. 
on  Armenia),  "  and  grieved  by  the  knowleds 
that  every  sect  and  nation  now  inhabiting  tks 
country — whether  Armenians,  Georgians,  H» 
torians,  Turks,  Persians,  or  Kurds— addrai 
the  God  of  heaven  in  a  tongue  they  do  s4 
understand,  I  walked  into  the  fields  to  ftt 
upon  Mount  Ararat,  and  recall  the 
Noah,  in  this  very  valley,  builded  an 
the  Lord,  and  offered  his  burat-offeriagt  ef  t 
sweet  savour  (Gen.  viii.  21),  which  pioosJaHss 
Divine  and  solemn  covenant,  'Neither wl I 
again  smite  any  more  everything  tifssfcisl 
have  done.  While  the  earth 
time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat, 
winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  sot 

From  almost  every  point  between  the 
of  Nakhchevan  and  Erivan,  on  the 
side  of  the  river  Araxee  (some  buildings 
latter  are  seen  in  our  picture),  the 
only  to  look  across  the  valley  to  take 
distinct  field  of  vision,  without  a 
intervening,  the  mighty  mountain  f 
summit.    Prom  Erivan  it  presents 
and  appears  to  be  connected  with  a 
lower  mountains,  whose  retiring 
leave  the  monarch  in  his  lonely  majesty. 

Prom  Nakhchevan,  at  a  hundred 
distance,  Mount  Ararat  appears  to  rise 
one  immense  ice-clad  cone  from  the  low 
of  the  Araxes,  often  shining  with 
splendour  against  the  expanse  of  the 
heavens.  Sometimes  at  early  dawn  the 
is  whitened  by  the  pure  light  of  day,  while 
purple  of  night  still  darkens  its  base.  The: 
rays  of  the  sun  begin  to  crown  it  with  gold, 
then  spread  downwards  to  its  foundations 
they  travel  over  the  plain  below.  If  it  be 
as  most  suppose,  that  in  the  valley  of  the 
we  are  to  look  for  the  site  of  Eden,  then 
part  of  the  earth  has  the  primeval  curse 
more  heavily  than  on  the  original  paradise  d 
Adam.  Nowhere  is  it  more  true  that  man  eatl 
his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  no- 
where are  thorns  and  thistles  more  spontans1 | 
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:>ught  forth.  Forbidding  precipices  of 
jarth,  without  a  blade  of  grass,  present 
>urs  Tariegated  from  white  to  fiery  red, 
ng    mineral    wealth    and    vegetable 

» 

igion  of  Ararat  has  remained  age  after 
gTeat  barrier  between  the  eastern  and 
portion  of  the  elder  world,  and  it  now 
s  it  were,  the  boundary-stone  of  the 
•eat  empires  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and 

ihevan  claims  the  honour  of  being  an 
ity    than    Babylon.      Armenian    ety- 


14,000  feet  above  the  Araxes  plain;  the  lesser 
summit  is  10,000  feet.  After  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  ascend  the  mountain,  which 
the  Armenians  believe  to  be  supernaturally 
forbidden,  it  was  not  until  1829  that  Professor 
Parrot,  a  German,  under  Russian  auspices, 
succeeded  in  the  design.  Twice  he  was  -re- 
pelled by  the  snowy  crest,  but  the  third  time  he 
found  himself  on  a  slightly  convex  and  nearly 
cruciform  surface,  about  200  paces  in  circuit, 
which  at  the  margin  declined  rather  steeply  on 
all  sides.  This  was  the  silver  brow  of  Ararat, 
composed  of  eternal  ice,  unbroken  by  rock  or 


shows  that  the  name  signifies  "first 
t  descent  or  lodging,"  and  tradition 
hat  here  Noah  himself  remained.  The 
pomegranates,  and  especially  grapes, 
•  in  its  gardens,  are  almost  unequalled 
ence.  Melons  with  bread  seem  almost 
food  of  the  people ;  but  owing  to  the 
a  arising  from  its  well-watered  gardens, 
evan  is  noted  for  its  sickliness  as  much 
rtility. 
aller  summit  of  Ararat  is  more  than 

me  at  the  first  of  Eden's  rivers  was  Fison ;  "that  is 
ympaeseth  the  Whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  there 
id  the  gold  of  that  land  Is  good"  (Gen.  ii.  11, 18). 


stone.  On  the  east-south-east,  he  looked  down 
on  the  lesser  Ararat,  whose  head,  as  viewed 
from  this  point,  did  not  appear  like  a  cone,  as 
it  does  from  the  plain,  but  like  the  top  of  a 
square  pyramid,  with  larger  and  smaller  rocky 
elevations  at  the  edges  and  in  the  middle,  so 
as  to  present  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
Druidical  circle,  with  its  central  object;  and 
this  is  a  curious  fact,  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  notion  which  many  entertain,  that  the 
ark,  in  fact,  rested  on  the  lesser  Ararat;  as  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  its  inmates,  including 
heavy  cattle,  could  possibly  have  descended 
from  the  higher  summit. 
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Professor  Parrot's  party  spent  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  on  the  mountain  top,  and,  after 
planting  an  oaken  cross  thereon,  they  de- 
scended. In  going  down,  "it  was  a  glorious 
sight  to  behold  the  dark  shadows  which  the 
mountains  on  the  west  cast  upon  the  plain, 
and  then  the  profound  darkness  which  covered 
all  the  valleys,  and  which  rose  gradually  higher 
and  higher  on  the  side  of  Ararat,  whose  icy 
cone  was  still  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the 
setting  sun." 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  Ararat  has  since 
been  the  scene  of  a  fearful  visitation,  which  in 
a  few  moments  changed  the  entire  face  of  the 
country. 

A  dreadful  earthquake  commenced  in  June, 
1840,  and  continued  at  intervals  till  September 
in  the  same  year.  As  the  most  destructive 
shock  occurred  in  the  daytime,  the  loss  of  life 
was  not  great ;  but  the  destruction  of  property 
was  immense,  and  traces  of  the  calamity  will 
be  borne  down  to  future  ages  in  the  fissures 
and  landslips  of  the  district.    Even  the  aged 


mountain  did  not  escape ;  vast  masses  of  rock, 
ice,  and  snow  were  detached  from  its  sides,  asd 
thrown  at  a  single  bound  into  the  vallej  of 
Akhori,  where  they  buried  a  village  and  a 
monastery,  and  where  the  fragments  lie  to  this 
day,  scattered  over  an  extent  of  several  miles- 
Clouds  of  smoke  and  sulphur  indicated  at  that 
time  volcanic  agency. 

[We  extract  this  description  of  "Ararat" 
from  L.  N.  R.'s  most  interesting  and  valufcfe 
work,  "  Stones  cbyino  out  "  (London :  % 
Book  Society).  The  title  bespeaks  its  ofajai 
"  The  stones  of  Egypt,  the  rocks  and  stoaa 
of  Arabia,  above  all  the  stones  of  Nineveh,  still 
verify  the  inspired  story  of  Judah ;  and  ftt 
intent  of  this  book  is  to  bring  the  Boufc 
these  stones,  and  *  these  stones  to  fte 
Bible."  Published  at  a  marvellously  law 
price,  illustrated  by  beautiful  drawings,  ami 
conveying  a  mass  of  Biblical  information  on 
subjects  of  the  deepest  interest,  the  work  aV 
serves  a  very  wide  circulation.] 


THE  EXOHEQUEB  PAST  AHD  PBESEHT. 


Ajrei<}TU&lES  tell  us— but  will  not  vouch 
{or  the  tact — that  the  name  "  Exchequer"  was 
derived  from  the  particoloured  and  chequered 
cloth  t)iat  covered  the  table  round  which  the 
barons  sat  to  receive  and  pay  out  moneys  on 
royal  account;  those  prismatic  configurations 
being  supposed  to  afford  certain  mechanical 
helps  to  the  process  of  computation  on  both 
sides.  But  this  belonged  only  to  the  court  or 
the  chamber  where  the  barons  sat.  The  real 
Exchequer  was  simply  a  big  money-box,  into 
which  the  receipts  were  poured,  and  from  which 
all  royal  payments  were  paid.  "When  Falstaff 
recommended  Prince  Hal  to  "  rob  me  the  ex- 
chequer," the  exchequer  was  really  a  box  worth 
robbing.  That  it  has  been  robbed  in  another 
fashion,  and  to  a  much  larger  extent,  we  need 
not  waste  time  in  proving.  At  that  period 
the  royal  money  was  practically  kept  in  the 
shape  of  specie,  in  a  strong  chest,  locked  with 
three  keys— because,  as  an  old  historian  of 
the  exchequer  phrases  it,  "a  threefold  cord 
is  not  easily  broken" — which  keys  were  en- 
trusted to  three  different  functionaries,  one 
of  them  being  the  officer  who  carried  the  seals 
of  the  department,  and  was  called  accord- 
ingly Oancellarius,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  box,  with  its  three  keys,  became, 
of  course,  a  fiction  when,  after  the  Revolution 


of  1688,  the  national  revenue  pasted  sfjr 
parliamentary    control,    when    the   NaJJBjtj 
Debt  arose,  and  the  Bank  of  England 
its  high  position  as  the  public  body  to 
the  State  owed  most  money,  from  whanaji 
drew   its    supplies  of  ready  cash,  ant  1p 
whom,  in  return,  it  had  mortgaged,  M»* 
less  completely,  the  proceeds  of  future  revfl 
Yet  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  after 
change  had  been  practically  effected,  tj* 
fiction  of  the  strong  box  and  its  three  kejt' 
kept  up,  for  the  reasons  we  have  already 
plained.     The  "box"    was   existent  in 
upper  room  in  Whitehall,  and  every 
an  employe  from  the  Bank  brought  down 
calculated  receipts  from  the  day's  revenues' 
derived  from  all  manner  of  taxes ;   and  w* 
amount,  being  represented  by  "  spoiled 
was  gravely  counted  over  and  solemnly  inttnwl 
in  the  steel-bound  chest,  which  was  afterwaak 
carefully   locked  by  the   three  well-salarial 
officials,  each  with  his   separate  key.    B* 
solemn  farce  is  now  discontinued ;  yet  to  w* 
present  moment,  whenever  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  required  to  appear  in  k» 
golden  robes  of  state,  he  bears,  among  the  raw 
of  the  paraphernalia,  a  golden  key,  as  typifying 
the  iron  instrument  formerly  carried  with  a 
very  practical  intent. 


C^ati4»ffrxrmth^  gxrxrftirf  ^ter^:  gmripiity  $mrik$tt. 


LOST   AND   FOUND. 
AX  ADVEKTURE  IN  THE  BLUE  MOUNTAINS  OF  NEW   SOUTH  WALES. 
BT  THE  RBV.  A.  H.  BULL,  THE  VZCABAGB,  MABKBT  DBATTOK. 
(Concluded  from  page  235.) 


S  soon  as  ever  the  stars  be- 
gan to  pale  before  the  ap- 
proaching day,  I  descended 
{  from  my  rock-bound  conch. 
Then  I  perceived  more  clearly 
what  perilous  places  I  had 
Imbed  over  in  the  night;  considered  with  a 
bidder  what  might  have  been  the  consequences 
f  I  had  fallen  down  and  broken  a  limb,  or  other- 
rile  disabled  myself  in  that  lonely  place ;  and 
iutkfully  acknowledged  the  bodily  powers 
tt  available  for  movement.  I  went  down  to 
he  stream,  and  washed  my  face  and  hands.  I 
tbd  to  swallow  a  few  mouthfuls  of  biscuit 
ihich  yet  remained;  but  this  was  almost 
^possible,  even  with  the  help  of  copious 
Mights  of  water.  Weak  as  I  was,  I  then 
Wad  again  along  the  stream. 

lttft  now  that  I  must  no  longer  waste  time 
ftji  rffength  by  picking  my  way  in  the  wood,  or 
if  As  side  of  the  water,  but  press  on  with  all 
Msttble  speed.  Wherever  I  could  not  go  dry- 
Iri,  I  saw  it  would  be  best  immediately  to 
Mk  through  the  stream.  I  did  this,  there- 
to*, wading  sometimes  nearly  up  to  my  thighs, 
fed  seriously  injuring  my  shoes  and  stockings, 
itieh  were  already  much  torn  and  cut  by  the 
levious  day's  work.  Here  again  my  grass-cord 
M  useful  for  keeping  together  the  shoe-leathers, 
hich  began  to  gape  in  more  than  one  seam. 
But  now  I  found  to  my  agreeable  surprise 
kat  strength  returned;  and  whether  it  was 
bough  a  bathe  which  I  took  at  the  next  large 
wk-basm,  or  the  continual  absorption  of  wet 
j  my  clothes — for  I  did  not  drink  very  much — 
gradually  felt  able  to  walk  with  renewed  vigour. 
Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  still  there  was  no 
ign  of  man  or  his  works ;  but  the  mountain 
wrent,  which  had  been  so  long  my  guide, 
ra*  evidently  slackening  its  headlong  course, 
ad  widening  its  channel:  the  valley  grew 


broader,  and  the  mountain  was  giving  way 
to  the  plain.  Open  glades  began  to  appear, 
and  here  and  there  a  shoulder  of  the  hill 
was  almost  bare  of  trees.  Once  I  thought 
that  the  stream  must  wind  its  way  round 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  if  I  crossed  the 
neck,  I  should  save  time  and  surely  meet  it 
again.  But  then  I  reflected,  what  if  it  turned 
the  other  way  down  some  other  gully  now 
unseen  P  Hard  lessons  were  too  fresh  in  the 
mind  for  yielding  to  such  a  temptation,  strong 
as  it  was  to  one  who  felt  that  every  hour  was 
so  precious.  Sure  and  steady  must  be  the 
motto ;  and  firm  to  my  first  principle,  I  con- 
scientiously followed  every  turn  of  the  stream, 
and  never  once  lost  sight  of  it. 

I  had  unhappily  left  my  watch  key  in  my 
lodging-house,  and  had  tried  in  vain  to  grasp 
the  tiny  pivot  of  my  watch-wheel  with  my  half- 
opened  knife ;  so  the  watch  had  run  down,  and 
I  knew  not  how  time  went.  But  it  must  have 
been  about  noon  when  I  first  saw  a  troop  of 
horses ;  they  came  to  look  at  the  human  being 
who  was  not  their  stock-driver,  snorted,  flung 
up  their  heads  and  tails  in  contempt,  cantered 
away,  drank  at  their  watering-place,  and  dashed 
off  to  their  pasture.  Here  was,  at  oil  events, 
the  sign  of  ground  more  or  less  known — the 
outskirts  probably  of  some  wide  "  run."  Would 
that  I  could  see  the  master  of  these  creatures ! 

The  more  open  ground  and  frequent  turf 
made  walking  more  easy  and  rapid,  except 
when  here  and  there  a  narrower  channel  and 
rugged  banks  compelled  me  again  to  walk 
through  the  stream,  which  had  here  accumu- 
lated so  much  sand,  that  I  sank  in  the  treacherous 
bottom  quite  deeply  for  a  few  steps.  Still  I 
could  walk  vigorously,  and  fresh  hopes  quick- 
ened every  step. 

At  last,  towards  four  o'clock,  as  I  found  after- 
wards the  time  was,  I  heard  a  dog  bark.    I 
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listened.  Yes,  the  same  sound  again !  It  was 
true !  The  dog  would  not  be  very  far  from 
man ;  and,  indeed,  a  little  smoke  soon  appeared, 
a  rough  chimney — a  slab  hut — a  man! — the  first 
human  being  that  I  had  seen  since  7.30  the 
previous  morning,  or  for  some  thirty -two  hours ! 

He  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream ; 
I  hailed  him,  asked  where  I  was,  and  what  I 
could  do,  told  him  my  tale,  and  requested  his 
help.  Not  waiting  to  find  the  crossing  which 
he  wanted  to  point  out,  I  stepped  again  into 
the  stream,  crossed  over  to  him,  and  thankfully 
took  a  seat  in  the  hut.    Then  for  my  queries. 

"Where  was  1?" 

"  On  Wheeny  Creek,  many  miles  north  of  the 
Kurrajong." 

"  Was  there  any  vehicle  near  ?  " 

"  Not  even  a  dray,  for  miles." 

"  Where  was  the  nearest  inn  or  place  where 
I  might  get  a  horse  ?  " 

"  At  Butler's/'  an  "  accommodation-house," 
or  unlicensed  sort  of  resting-place,  "  four  or  five 
miles  over  there." 

"  What  could  he  give  me  ?" 

"  Salt  beef,  damper,  and  tea,  but  no  sugar 
nor  milk,  for  he  had  just  given  the  last  drop 
to  the  pigs  and  calves  of  the  out-station  that  he 

kept  for  Mr. ; "  and  in  fact  he  was  just 

locking  up  to  leave  for  the  Sunday,  and  "  ten 
minutes  more  would  have  seen  him  away  on  his 
road  to  the  head  station,"  probably  quite  beyond 
my  reach. 

Milk  and  sugar  were  of  little  comparative 
importance;  there  was  food,  a  fire  yet  alive, 
shelter,  and  a  bed,  if  I  would  stay  the  night ; 
and,  best  of  all,  a  kindly  hand  to  give  me  all 
possible  help.  He  set  down  a  lump  of  beef  and 
a  block  of  damper  on  the  rough  table  before 
me,  put  some  water  to  boil  in  the  quart  pot, 
and  said  with  a  rough  welcome, 

"  There  now,  fall  to." 

It  was  no  use;  the  throat  and  stomach  utterly 
refused  to  receive  the  food ;  scarcely  could  the 
teeth  masticate  it.  The  good  man  stared, 
doubtless  unable  to  comprehend  how  the  bodily 
powers  could  be  so  entirely  unstrung  by  long 
exhaustion  as  to  be  incapable  of  eating.  How- 
ever I  cut  a  few  little  bits  of  the  meat,  and  put 
them  into  a  pannikin  with  hot  water  to  simmer 
while  I  rested,  thinking  that  they  would  be 
softened  enough  to  eat.  The  hot  tea,  somewhat 
bitter  as  it  was,  imparted  considerable  refresh- 
ment, and  I  managed  to  eat  a  few  morsels  of 
bread  with  some  difficulty.  The  meat  I  could 
not  swallow,  even  after  half  an  hour's  soaking ; 
so  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  with  a  little  bread, 


thinking  that  it  might  at  least  stave  o 
hunger,  and  contented  myself  with 
some  of  the  water,  now  slightly  imp 
with  the  meat. 

Meanwhile  the  stockman  had  got  soz 
and  fastened  as  well  as  he  could  the 
separated  parts  of  my  thick  shoes,  w! 
only  just  been  kept  on  my  feet  b} 
strings  of  grass,  and  were  now  th< 
spoiled  by  the  frequent  wading  and  si 
sand.  He  now  pressed  me  to  stay  and  al 
offered  most  kindly  to  remain  with  m 
wished,  of  course,  to  press  on,  hoping 
"  Butler's  "  that  evening,  and  thence  t 
drive  to  Richmond,  and  see  my  wif 
another  night  had  passed.  So  after  t 
hour's  rest,  which  was  absolutely  neo 
started  again. 

My  guide  skipped  over  the  deep  stres 
a  fallen  trunk,  along  which  I  crawl 
him.  He  took  me  some  distance,  and 
me  on  a  bush  track  which  he  said  wa 
me  easily  to  "  Butler's  "  in  four  or  fit 
I  happily  had  a  little  money  to  give 
his  hospitality  and  loss  of  time,  but 
most  unwilling  to  accept  it.  I  wrung ' 
hand,  and  bade  him  good-night ;  and  ] 
he  ever  sees  this  narrative,  he  will  ac< 
further  acknowledgment  of  his  seasonal 
ness. 

But  a  road  that  was  plain  to  an  in! 
of  the  district  might  easily  be  obsci 
stranger;  and  when  it  is  remembei 
this,  like  many  bush-roads,  had  no  r 
wheels  or  cattle,  much  less  a  fence, 
tinguish  it — that  fresh  grass  and  bn 
speedily  grow  over  open  spaces — moreo 
the  evening  light  was  now  fast  waning 
not  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  hear  that  1 1 
my  way  again.  In  fact,  when  I  had  i 
the  hill  for  some  distance,  there  was  nc 
the  dim  twilight  to  mark  the  proper  tn 
a  score  of  openings  in  the  forest,  w] 
nowhere. 

In  one  of  these  openings  I  found 
when  night  closed  in ;  and  this  night 
like  the  former,  fine  and  dry,  but  f ul 
and  rain.  I  was  on  a  high  ridge, 
friendly  stream  to  guide  me  or  supply 
no  rocks  to  afford  a  sheltering  cave. 
ever  way  I  tried  to  proceed  proved  a 
into  darker  shades  or  thicker  wood.  ( 
of  the  stockman's  advice  still  stuck  in  n 
"  Keep  to  the  ranges."  So  there  was 
for  it  but  to  stay  where  I  was,  and  war 
day. 


LEAVES  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 
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But  to  spend  another  night  in  these  woods, 

without  food,  shelter,  or  fire;  to  feel  myself  in 

this  wilderness  without  a  cine  of  any  kind 

for  escape  —  for  after  so  many  turnings  in 

the  twilight,  I  knew  not  even  the   direction 

of "  Butler's,"  whither  I  was  to  go ;   and  to 

relapse  into  this  helpless  condition  after  having 

neeived  new  hopes  of  deliverance,  this  was  indeed 

misery!    And  when  at  the  back  of  all  this 

gloomy  view  there  was  the  thought  of  dear 

ones  waiting  in  anxiety  for  a  second  night, 

quite  ignorant  of  my  situation — nay,  of  my 

afsty — it  will  be  readily  imagined  that  my 

Inlmgs  were  sad  beyond  description,  wellnigh 

to  despair.     And  this  was  the  eve  of  that 

Hand  day  which  brings  rest  and  peace  to  man ! 

However,  sad  or  sanguine,  I  must  bestir 
njtelf  to  find  a  shelter,  for  the  rain  was 
coming  down  now  in  considerable  force,  and 
By  exhausted  frame  sadly  needed  rest.  After 
groping  about,  I  found  a  large  hollow  tree- 
itomp,  about  seven  feet  high,  and  open  near 
the  bottom.  My  umbrella  was  again  my  friend, 
md  formed  a  fair  roof  when  spread  out  over  the 
top.  The  bark  was  rotten  enough  to  come  off 
in  a  large  curved  sheet ;  with  this  I  managed  to 
close  the  opening,  and  inside  I  sat  down  weary, 
.  wet,  and  stiff— body  and  mind  alike  sunk  in 
Miserable  depression. 

At  such  times,  when  the  thoughts  can  scarcely 
collect  themselves,  or  the  spirit  bestir  itself 
-lor  prayer,  how  precious  is  the  assurance  of  a 
Isjffenly  Intercessor,  who  can  and  will  plead 

fciHis  unworthy  servants ! 

I  attempt  not  to  describe  how  I  passed  the 
Bgsi  The  morning  at  last  broke — Sunday 
Burning.  All  was  mist,  and  damp,  and  wretched- 
Mai.  I  had  managed  to  keep  myself  in  some 
•enure  warm  through  the  night;  but  now, 
then  I  emerged  from  my  "  gunyah  " — for  it 
was  not  much  more — I  felt  chilly  and  stiff. 
However,  there  was  no  use  in  staying :  move  I 
most,  but  which  way  ? 

Humanly  speaking,  it  was  absolutely  a  chance. 
I  could  not  for  all  the  world  have  pointed  out 
one  way  as  at  all  more  likely  than  another 
After  a  few  moments'  doubt— shall  I  say  by 
instinct,  or  shall  I  not  much  rather  say  by 
God's  good  providence  ? — I  took  the  left  side, 
plunged  into  the  bush  again,  and  went  whither 
I  knew  not. 

I  made  my  way  down  into  a  valley,  for  I  had 
come  to  the  end  of  the  ridge,  and  earnestly 
sought  water.  I  was  very  thirsty ;  and,  more- 
over, the  charred  inside  of  my  night's  lodg- 
ing had  made  a  wash  for  hands  and  face  more 


than  usually  requisite.  I  came  to  a  water- 
course, but  only  to  be  tantalised  by  dry  sand, 
for  the  rain  seemed  to  have  passed  other  ways. 
I  came  to  another  where  a  small  puddle  of 
tolerably  clear  water  gave  better  promise.  By 
help  of  this  I  tried  to  eat  one  or  two  mouthfuls 
of  the  meat  and  damper  which  I  had  brought 
from  the  stockman's  hut,  and  I  thankfully 
found  that  the  wet  bushes  through  which  I 
had  forced  my  way  had  already  supplied  the 
place  of  the  Wheeny  stream  in  recruiting  my 
bodily  strength. 

Thus  reinforced,  I  pursued  my  way  as  well 
as  I  could  over  rough  and  thickly-wooded 
ground.  All  at  once,  on  emerging  from  a 
thicket,  I  found  myself  in  an  open  space  which 
appeared  to  have  a  definite  direction;  and 
though  there  was  not  a  single  visible  foot- 
mark or  other  track,  yet  I  felt  sure  that  this 
must  be  the  road  which  I  had  missed  the  pre- 
vious evening.  Accordingly,  I  set  myself  to 
walk,  with  a  freedom  of  step  which  after  the 
rough  bush-work  was  quite  pleasant,  and  a 
fresh  vigour  that  astonished  me.  After  walk- 
ing perhaps  another  mile,  I  came  upon  the 
marks  of  oxen,  and  then — oh,  joyful  sight ! — 
actual  wheel-tracks ! 

Drays  probably  came  thus  far  into  the  forest 
for  firewood,  therefore  a  settlement  could  not 
be  far  off.  I  was  not  disappointed.  About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  more  brought  me  to  the 
sight  of  a  cottage;  and  at  the  very  moment 
an  old  man  came  out  half -dressed  to  wash  at 
the  neighbouring  fountain  for  his  Sunday  trim. 
I  told  my  tale  in  very  few  words,  and  asked  for 
the  accommodation-house.  The  poor  man  was 
almost  distraught. 

"  What,  are  you  the  jintleman  as  is  lost  f 
Why,  there's  twenty  horseman  or  more  after 
ye :  all  the  coontry  is  oop  to  seek  ye." 

Then,  as  I  went  away  with  all  speed  towards 
the  house  which  I  wanted,  he  cried  out  after 
me, 

"  Your  wife's  gone  oop  t'  Big  Hill." 

A  most  unexpected  piece  of  information,  but 
highly  important  if  true,  as  it  would  lead  me 
to  mount  the  Kurrajong  or  " Big  Hill"  again, 
instead  of  descending  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  Richmond.  And  from  the  confident  tone  in 
which  he  spoke,  it  was  clear  that  he  knew  more 
about  my  family  than  I  did. 

On  reaching  "Butler's,"  I  found  the  good 
woman  just  beginning  her  day :  it  was  about 
half-past  six.  A  real  house  and  family,  a  good 
fire  and  provisions  inside,  a  well-known  road 
outside,  with  several  willing  hearts  and  hands 
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to  forward  all  my  plans,  were  very  welcome 
realities.  Much  astonishment  was  of  course 
created,  and  many  suggestions  given  me.  But 
my  questions  were  few  and  easily  answered. 
"How  far  to  the  top  of  the  Big  Hill?"  "About 
eight  miles."  "  Could  I  hare  a  vehicle,  or  horses 
and  a  guide?"  "Yes;  but  the  latter  would 
be  best  and  quickest."  "  Could  I  hare  a  little 
broth  made,  and  meanwhile  a  short  rest?" 
"  Anything  whatever." 

During  the  last  few  miles  I  had  been  con- 
sidering what  to  do  as  soon  as  I  should  arrive. 
I  could  not  eat ;  but  I  remembered  stories  of 
starving  mariners  taken  off  wrecks,  and  care- 
fully fed  with  small  quantities  of  soup  when  they 
could  not  eat  solid  food.  Then  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  little  water  in  which  the  bits  of  meat  had 
simmered  about  half  an  hour  on  the  previous 
evening,  had  served  as  very  weak  broth  to  re- 
cruit my  strength ;  and  so  I  resolved  at  once  to 
order  some  broth.  They  had  no  fresh  meat ;  but 
the  usual  salt  beef  cut  small  would  serve  well 
enough.  Meanwhile  a  little  brandy  and  some 
tea,  which  could  be  made  in  a  few  minutes, 
would  tend  to  restore  in  some  degree  my  ex- 
hausted nature.  Then  came  hot  water  to  wash 
my  miserable  feet,  and  my  clothes  put  to  dry  at 
the  fire.  Two  rough  urchins  were  dragged  from 
their  slumbers  to  make  room  for  me  in  the 
only  decent  bed;  and  I  lay  for  an  hour,  too 
feverish  to  get  real  sleep,  yet  rejoicing  thank- 
fully in  the  comfort  of  rest,  refreshment,  and 
safety. 

I  was  anxious  to  repay  at  the  best  price  my 
hostess's  kind  care,  for  which  the  small  money- 
charge  seemed  a  very  insufficent  return ;  and 
before  I  left  I  knelt  down  with  thanksgiving 
to  my  gracious  Preserver,  and  invoked  the 
best  blessings  on  the  whole  family. 

Then  came  the  mount  and  ride.  A  rough 
and  high-stepping  steed  was  no  easy  carriage 
for  one  in  my  condition ;  and  the  frequent  use 
of  the  switch  wherewith  I  had  been  provided 
considerably  augmented  my  fatigue.  I  had 
taken  some  of  the  brandy  in  my  pocket,  but  I 
found  it  so  parching  to  my  lips,  that  I  threw  it 
away,  and  gladly  accepted  some  fresh  water  at 
a  cottage. 

After  several  miles,  we  came  upon  the  road 
leading  down  from  the  mountain  top  to  Rich- 
mond. At  this  moment  a  "  mob  "  of  horses  or 
cattle  was  coming  down  under  the  escort  of 
two  or  three  stockmen.  To  my  surprise,  my 
guide,  who  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  left 
my  side,  cantered  away  to  one  of  the  strange 
riders,  spoke  a  few  words,  and  dismounted. 


He  immediately  unbuckled  a  spur  from 
his  heels,  and  brought  it  for  me.  He  kz 
exhaustion,  and  thoughtfully  supplic 
means  of  urging  my  too  tardy  steed  wi 
fatigue  to  me.  80  we  turned  up  the  hi] 
such  a  hill  it  is !  No  vehicles  can  ever  c< 
without  the  passengers  dismounting: 
rider,  if  he  be  merciful,  will  allow  his  h 
walk  unburdened.  But  on  this  occasioi 
I  must  be  carried. 

Before  I  reached  the  top,  I  was  met  b 
than  one  kind  greeting  from  those  w] 
known  my  circumstances,  though  stran 
me.  They  confirmed  the  account  that  n 
wife,  who  had,  according  to  arrangemen 
down  to  Richmond,  had  returned  up  t 
on  the  following  day,  and  was  now  in  t 
hands  of  a  most  hospitable  Scottish  gen 
higher  up.  To  his  house  of  course  we 
and  on  opening  the  outer  gate,  I  hi 
strength  to  gallop  at  full  speed  along  tl 
approach  to  the  house.  There  in  the  ver 
among  kind  friends,  was  the  beloved  face 
I  desired  to  see.  I  need  not  try  to  desci 
feelings  of  such  a  meeting.  Suffice  it 
that  I  found  in  Northfield  a  most  comf 
home,  and  in  its  excellent  master,  the  ] 
Comrie,  a  true  Christian  brother. 

This  gentleman  having  been  in  Rio) 
had  shown  hearty  sympathy  and  ready 
the  anxious  wife  of  whose  trouble  he  had 
had  exerted  all  his  energy  in  organizing 
for  search  all  over  the  country;  ai 
crowned  his  kindness  by  offering  us  a  f 
hospitality  for  many  days  to  come. 

Then  I  learned  that  the  good  news  hs 
two  or  three  hours  before  me,  and  relic 
dear  wife's  anxiety  sooner  than  I  t 
"  He  has  found  himself,"  were  the  word 
had  happily  greeted  her  at  breakfast. 

Now,  thank  God,  all  was  peace.  I 
ment  and  rest  soon  restored  me.  B; 
mercy  I  was  preserved  from  all  danger 
or  rheumatism ;  and  after  a  day  or  tw 
bruises  on  my  legs,  with  partial  weal 
general  powers,  were  the  only  tokens 
fatigue  and  distress.  I  need  hardly  1 
the  remembrance  of  this  event,  with  so 
sons,  I  trust,  of  thankfulness  and  c 
ment,  will  last  much  longer ;  and  if  1 
cumstantial  nature  of  this  narrative  be  1 
too  tedious,  perhaps  the  reader  will  und 
how  deeply  even  the  minuter  features  < 
an  adventure — such  a  merciful  deliva 
are  engraven  on  the  mind  of  the  pen 
cerned. 
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The  Fox. 

XXI. 
per  was  one  day  in  the  fields  near  a 
ffhere  several  geese  were  swimming. 
y  he  observed  one  disappear  under 
sr  with  a  sudden  jerk.  While  he 
Dr  her  to  rise  again,  he  saw  a  fox 
Prom  the  water,  and  trot  off  to  the 
rith  the  unfortunate  goose  in  his 
He  chanced  to  go  in  a  direction  where 
isy  for  him  to  watch  his  movements, 
ed  his  burden  to  a  recess  under  an 
fing  rock.  Here  he  scratched  away  a 
dry  leaves,  scooped  a  hole,  hid  his 
within,  and  covered  it  up  very  care- 
lien  off  he  went  to  the  stream  again, 
some  distance  behind  the  flock  of 
nd  floated  noiselessly  along,  with 
he  tip  of  his  nose  visible  above  the 
But  this  time  he  was  not  so  suc- 
1  his  manoeuvres.  The  geese,  by  some 
took  the  alarm,  and  flew  away  with 
kling.  The  fox  finding  himself  de- 
falked off  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
j  where  his  victim  was  buried.  The 
it  to  the  hole,  uncovered  it,  put  the 
his  basket,  replaced  the  leaves  care- 
d  stood  patiently  at  a  distance  to 
rther  proceedings.  The  sly  thief  was 
n  returning  with  another  fox  that  he 
ted  to  dine  with  him.  They  trotted 
flit  merrily,  swinging  their  tails,  snuff- 
tir,  and  smacking  their  lips,  in  antici- 
f  a  rich  repast.  When  they  arrived 
3  rock,  Reynard  eagerly  scratched  away 
s ;  bat  lo,  his  dinner  had  disappeared ! 
d  at  his  companion,  and  plainly  saw 
ountenance  that  he  more  than  mis- 
whether  any  goose  was  ever  there, 
nded.  He  evidently  considered  his 
hospitality  a  sham,  and  himself  in- 
His  contemptuous  expression  was 
an  the  mortified  fox  could  bear, 
conscious  of  generous  intentions,  he 
all  assurances  to  that  effect  would  be 
as  lies.  Appearances  were  certainly 
ich  against  him,   for  his  tail  slunk 


between  his  legs,  and  he  held  his  head  down, 
looking  sideways,  with  a  sneaking  glance  at 
his  disappointed  companion.  Indignant  at 
what  he  supposed  to  be  an  attempt  to  get  up 
a  character  for  generosity  on  false  pretences, 
the  offended  guest  seized  his  host,  and  cuffed 
him  most  unmercifully.  Poor  Reynard  bore 
the  infliction  with  the  utmost  patience,  and 
sneaked  off,  as  if  conscious  that  he  had  received 
no  more  than  might  naturally  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances. 

XXII. 

A  most  singular  occurrence  recently  took 
place  at  Owthorne,  near  Patrington,  in  Holder- 
ness.  A  fine  male  fox  made  his  appearance 
among  a  flock  of  lambs  belonging  to  a  widow 
at  that  place,  and  became  so  much  attached 
to  one  of  the  lambs,  that  he  could  not  be 
driven  away.  The  most  extraordinary  part  ot 
the  whole  affair,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
lamb  also  declined  to  be  parted  from  its  strange 
companion,  and  now  the  pair  are  to  be  seen 
daily,  seldom  far  from  each  other. 

The  Horse, 
xxiii. 

Every  fresh  instance  of  the  wonderful  saga- 
city of  animals  must  be  interesting  to  those  who 
make  Natural  History  their  study.  Numerous  as 
are  the  extraordinary  cases  of  instinct  remarked 
by  many  persons,  yet  every  new  case,  as  it 
comes  home  to  one,  seems  stronger  than  before, 
till  at  length  the  boundary  line  between  instinct 
and  reason  becomes  very  narrow  and  ill-de- 
fined. 

In  my  Notes  on  Norwegian  Natural  History, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  make  mention  of  a  very 
sagacious  pony  I  brought  from  Norway.  This 
pony  has  lately  exhibited  such  wonderful  in- 
stances of  sharpness,  that  in  justice  to  her  they 
ought  to  be  recounted. 

During  the  last  summer,  autumn,  and  winter, 
while  their  masters  were  abroad,  this  pony,  in 
company  with  another,  brought  at  the  same 
time  from  Norway,  had  a  holiday  at  grass. 

▲  ▲ 
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They  not  only  enjoyed  perfect  rest  from  work, 
bat  yery  toon  perfect  liberty;  inasmuch  as  no 
common  or  uncommon  fastening,  no  devices  of 
the  groom  availed.  They  could  unfasten,  undo, 
or  untie  every  gate,  and  ranged  at  will  wherever 
their  inclination  led  them.  For  some  time 
they  were  the  companions  of  a  foal  last  year, 
which  being  a  great  beauty  was  treated  to  two 
feeds  of  corn  every  day,  a  luxury  denied  to  the 
ponies ;  but  one  of  them,  not  understanding 
the  meaning  of  such  partiality,  and  having 
been  brought  up  with  somewhat  of  republican 
opinions,  always  contrived  to  get  through  the 
door  of  the  shed  which  divided  her  from  the 
foal's  dinner,  and  to  share  the  oats  with  him. 
Various  were  the  contrivances  of  the  groom  to 
baffle  the  pony's  ingenuity,  but  they  all  signally 
failed.  If  he  tied  the  door  with  a  stout  rope, 
the  pony  knew  how  to  pick  out  the  knot  with 
her  teeth ;  if  he  fastened  it  with  a  chain  and 
staple  and  wooden  peg,  no  sooner  was  his  back 
turned  than  the  peg  was  drawn  and  the  gate 
undone.  At  length,  tired  of  being  so  often 
beaten,  the  man  barred  the  entrance  to  the 
shed  with  a  heavy  rail.  This  was  a  sore  trial 
to  the  poor  pony ;  and  the  man  looked  on  from 
a  little  distance  with  a  complacent  smile,  and 
rubbed  his  hands  with  glee  at  the  victory  he 
had  at  last  achieved,  as  he  saw  the  pony  make 
fruitless  efforts  to  lift  the  heavy  rail  with  her 
neck.  Her  strength  was  unequal  to  this,  and 
she  seemed  at  once  to  give  it  up  in  despair,  for 
she  turned  round  and  trotted  off  to  her  com- 
panion. But  what  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
groom  to  see  her  return  to  the  rail  with  help. 
She  had  persuaded  her  friend  the  other  Norwe- 
gian pony  to  come  to  her  aid ;  they  both  together 
put  their  necks  under  the  rail :  and  now  what 
one  could  not  accomplish,  the  combined  strength 
of  the  two  achieved :  the  rail  was  thrown  down, 
and  the  way  to  the  corn  cleared.  I  do  not 
know  what  means  at  length  succeeded  in  baffling 
the  pony ;  but  when' no  longer  able  to  come  to 
the  door,  she  managed  to  take  down  the  shutter 
of  the  shed,  and  feast  her  eyes  at  any  rate  upon 
the  corn. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  these  two 
Norwegian  ponies  were  confined  in  a  yard, 
they  so  repeatedly  unfastened  the  gate  (what- 
ever might  be  the  new  device  of  the  groom  to 
render  it  secure)  and  made  their  escape,  that 
nothing  would  avail  but  to  nail  it  up  with  some 
stout  tenpenny  nails,  when  all  other  means  had 
been  tried  and  failed. 

After  such  instances  as  I  have  mentioned 
above  of  ingenuity,  determination,  of  a  plan 


of  communication  with  another,  the  an 
carrying  out  of  the  proposed  numeral 
overcoming  of  the  difficulty,  I  feel  some 
in  assenting  to  the  logical  definition  of 
"  a  rational  animal,"  for  I  have  my  doub 
epithet  is  peculiar  to  him  alone. 

xxrv. 

A  friend  of  mine,  one  dark  night,  wat 
home  through  a  wood,  and  had  the  mis 
to  strike  his  head  against  the  branch  of 
and  fell  from  his  horse  stunned  by  tin 
The  horse  immediately  returned  to  thi 
which  they  had  left,  about  a  mile  distaz 
found  the  door  closed  and  the  family  | 
bed.  He  pawed  at  the  door  till  one  of 
hearing  the  noise,  arose  and  opened  it, 
his  surprise,  saw  the  horse  of  his  fries 
sooner  was  the  door  opened  than  the 
turned  round,  and  the  man  suspecting 
was  something  wrong,  followed  the  I 
which  led  him  directly  to  the  spot  vie 
master  lay  on  the  ground  in  a  faint 

XXY. 

Equal  in  point  of  sagacity  with  this,  i 
conduct  of  an  old  horse  belonging  to  a 
in  Strathmiglo,  Fifeshire.  From  the 
having  a  large  family,  this  animal  h 
particularly  intimate  with  children,  am 
on  no  account  move  when  they  were  ] 
near  its  feet,  as  if  it  feared  to  do  them 
On  one  occasion,  when  dragging  a  load 
through  a  narrow  lane  near  the  vil 
young  child  happened  to  be  playing 
road,  and  would  evidently  have  been  < 
by  the  wheels,  had  it  not  been  for  the  i 
of  this  animal  He  carefully  took  it 
clothes  with  his  teeth,  carried  it  for  a  fei 
and  then  placed  it  on  a  bank  by  the  1 
moving  slowly  all  the  while,  and  lookii 
as  if  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  wheeli 
cart  had  cleared  it.  This  animal  was 
the  most  intelligent  of  his  kind,  and  pc 
his  duties  with  a  steadiness  and  precisi 
were  perfectly  surprising. 

XXVI. 

Respecting  the  intelligence  of  even  t 
mon  work-horse,  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  " 
the  Farm/'  speaks  in  terms  of  high  con 
tion. 

It  is  remarked,  says  he,  by  those  w 
much  to  do  with  blood  horses  tha 
at  liberty,  and  seeing  two  or  more 
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conversing  together,  they  will  ap- 
d  seem  as  it  were  to  wish  to  listen  to 
rsation.  The  farm  horse  will  not  do 
tie  is  quite  obedient  to  call,  and  dis- 
i  his  name  readily  from  that  of  his 
is,  and  will  not  stir  when  desired  to 
his  own  name  is  pronounced.  He 
hes  the  various  sorts  of  work  he  is 
nd  will  apply  his  strength  and  skill 
t  way  to  effect  his  purpose,  whether 
xaahing  machine,  the  cart,  or  the 
Be  soon  acquires  a  perfect  sense  of 

In  ploughing,  I  have  seen  a  horse 
steadily  towards  a  directing  pole,  and 
his  head  had  reached  it.  He  seems 
we  a  sense  of  time.  I  have  heard 
eigh  almost  daily  about  ten  minutes 

time  of  ceasing  work  in  the  evening, 
1  summer  or  in  winter.  He  is  capable 
ashing  the  tones  of  the  voice,  whether 

anger  or  otherwise,  and  can  even 
h  musical  notes.  There  was  a  work- 
ly  own,  which,  when  even  at  his  corn, 
ist  eating,  and  listen  attentively  with 
id  moving  ears,  and  steady  eyes,  the 
i  heard  the  note,  low  G  sounded,  and 
tinue  to  listen  so  long  as  it  was  sus- 
id  another  horse  was  similary  affected 
cular  high  note.  The  recognition  of 
I  of  the  bugle  by  a  trooper,  and  the 
t  occasioned  in  the  hunter  when  the 
»  tongue,  are  familiar  instances  of 
r  of  horses  to  discriminate  between 
lounds.    They  never  mistake  one  call 

ST. 

it  also  have  been  added,  that  work- 
in  fully  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
ms  employed  to  direct  them — whether 
r  backward,  to  the  left  or  to  the  right, 
eal  of  this  gibberish  might  certainly 
L  with  advantage,  as  tending  only  to 
he  limited  faculties  of  the  animal; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  horse  will 
command  to  stop,  to  go  on,  or  to 
either  side,  even  should  its  master  be 
of  yards  distant.  Work-horses  also 
oticipate  Sunday,  perhaps  partly  from 
nd  partly  from  noticing  the  prepara- 
ing  for  it.  They  are  quick  observers 
ange  that  takes  place  around  them ; 
listinguish  the  footfall  of  the  person 


who  feeds  them ;  and  seem  fully  to  understand, 
from  the  kind  of  harness  put  upon  them, 
whether  they  are  to  be  yoked  in  the  mill,  the 
cart,  or  in  the  plough.  Even  when  blind  they 
will  perform  their  accustomed  operations  with 
wonderful  precision.  We  knew  a  blind  coach- 
horse  that  ran  one  of  the  stages  on  the  great 
north  road  for  several  years,  and  so  perfectly 
was  he  acquainted  with  all  the  stables,  halting- 
places,  and  other  matters,  that  he  was  never 
found  to  commit  a  blunder.  In  his  duties  he 
was  no  doubt  greatly  aided  by  hearing  andsmelL 
He  could  never  be  driven  past  his  own  stable;  and 
at  the  sound  of  the  coming  coach,  he  would 
turn  out  of  his  own  accord  into  the  stable-yard. 
What  was  very  remarkable,  so  accurate  was  his 
knowledge  of  time,  that  though  half-a-dozen 
coaches  halted  at  the  same  inn,  yet  was  he 
never  known  to  stir  till  the  sound  of  the  "  ten 
o'clock  "  was  heard  in  the  distance. 

Thb  Hog. 

xxvii. 

As  we  approached  a  farm  on  the  American 
side  of  St.  Claire  river,  belonging  to  the  captain 
of  our  steamer,  a  curious  fact  fell  under  my 
observation.  The  pigs  belonging  to  a  farm 
came  squealing  down  to  the  waterside,  a  thing 
which  the  persons  at  the  farm  assured  me  they 
never  did  when  other  steamers  passed.  The 
captain  explained  this  singular  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  pigs  by  stating  that  the  swill 
of  his  steamer  was  always  preserved  for  them ; 
and  that  on  reaching  the  landing-place  it  was 
immediately  put  on  shore  to  feed  them.  The 
animals  having  been  accustomed  to  this  va- 
luable importation  during  the  whole  summer 
months,  had  learned  to  distinguish  the  peculiar 
sound  which  the  steam  made  in  rushing  through 
the  pipe  of  the  steamer,  and  as  they  could  do 
this  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  they,  imme- 
diately upon  hearing  it,  hastened  down  to  the 
river,  whilst  the  noise  made  by  the  other 
steamers  was  disregarded.  This  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  possibility  of  sharpening  the 
faculties  of  the  lower  animals  by  an  appeal  to 
their  appetites,  and  a  conclusive  proof  that 
the  readiest  way  to]  make  all  swinish  animals 
reasonable,  is  to  provide  plenty  of  swill  for 
them. 
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Martyrdom  of  John  the  Baptist. 

"But  when  Herod's  birthday  was  kept,  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  danced  before  them,  and  pleased  Herod.  And  he 
sent,  and  beheaded  John  in  the  prison.  And  his  head  was 
brought  in  a  charger,  and  given  to  the  damsel :  and  she 
brought  it  to  her  mother." — St.  Matthew  xir.  6, 10, 11. 

N  Herod's  birthday,  with  a  birthday 
greeting, 
Came  lords  of  high  estate ; 
And  wealth,  and  might,  and  peerless 
beauty  meeting, 
At  Herod's  banquet  sate. 

Bright  shone  the    splendour,  every- 
where surrounding 
Those  marble  palace  halls, 
Blazing  with  light,  while  sweetest  music  sound- 
ing. 
Echoed  along  the  walls. 

From  golden  cups  the  rosy  wine  was  flowing, 

Until  men's  brows  were  flushed ; 
And  songs  of  softest  melody  were  glowing 

In  strains  which  charmed  and  hushed. 

Hearts  throbbed  in  rapture,  and  bright  eyes 
were  glancing 

Delight,  such  joy  to  prove, 
And  see  !  the  daughter  of  Herodias  dancing, 

Melts  Herod  into  lore. 

O  glorious  banquet !  but  with  tragic  ending ; 

Beneath  that  witching  glare, 
Incest  and  lust,  and  wrath  and  murder,  blend- 
ing, 

Are  with  Herodias  there ! 

O  dreadful  banquet !  see  Herodias'  daughter 

Bearing  the  sacred  head 
Of  John  the  Baptist,  reeking  from  fresh 
slaughter 

In  the  warm  blood  just  shed ! 

Silent  and  lonely,  sleeping  in  his  prison, 

He  only  wakes  to  die ! 
The  headsman  strikes,  and  lo!    the  martyr 
risen 

Is  glory-crowned  on  high ! 

Darkened  and  dreadful  are  those  halls  for- 
saken, 

The  lights  are  quenched  in  blood ! 
But  waves  of  fiery  vengeance  have  o'ertaken 

The  murderers  like  a  flood ! 

So  from  that  banquet's  glittering  pavilions 

Voices  of  warning  come, 
That  men  may  shun  and  shudder,  and  earth's 
millions 

Escape  the  sinner's  doom. 


But  from  that  prison,  where  the  Lord's  trw 
servant 
On  that  dark  night  was  slain, 
Sweet  words  are  whispered  to  the  ear  obsenat 
"  The  martyr's  death  is  gain  !" 

Benjamin  Gough, 

Author  of  "  Lyra  Sate****." 


The  Marriage  of  Oana. 

"  There  was  a  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee :  and  thssafe 
of  Jesns  was  there :  and  both  Jeans  was  called,  aid  Hi  ls> 
ciples,  to  the  marriage."— St.  Johh  iL  1,  2. 

'HEY  stand  amid  their  earnest  friend*  ( 
3        joyful  yet  awed  and  still, 

As  sacred  hands  the  rite  of  (idly  God 

ordained  fulfil ; 
The  few  and  simple  words  theyVwtCba,  j 
though  scarce  they  meet  the  eir, 
0y>     Pledge  heart  to  heart,  and  life  to  H* 
^fc  through  many  a  coming  year. 

As  meet  their  hands  with  tender  grasp,  1 

heart  renounces  there 
Whatever  thought  of  earthly  bliss  the  i 

may  not  share ; 
Henceforth  together  do  they  pass,  in  joy  all 

sorrow  one, 
Nor  that  •mysterious  union  ends  till  life  i 

be  done. 

And  now  with  blushes  and  with  smiles,  tkt| 

young  bride  meets  her  friends : 
With  voice  of  trembling  earnestness  a  i 

o'er  her  bends; 
A  sister's  tear  is  on  her  cheek,  a  mother's  1 

o'erflows, 
As  hope  and  fear  their  visions  to  her  \ 

eyes  disclose. 

That  trusting  one,  whose  deepest  love  is  j 

to  his  claim, 
Who  now,  by  smiling  friends  addressed,  1 

hears  her  matron  name ! 
To  her  he  vows  himself  anew,  before  that  i 

shrine, 
Where  conscience  to  the  heart  reveals 

Majesty  Divine. 

Blest  Saviour!  though  no  bridal  wreath  *>J 

twined  Thy  awful  brow, 
Not  void  of  Smypathy  for  aught  of  hlaineUst] 

joy  wast  Thou ; 
And  walking  in  Thy  Gospel's  light,  thy  tn*; 

disciples  prove  . 

The  purity  of  wedded  bliss,  the  holiness  of 

love.  S.  G.  B. 
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BY  ATTKT  MEBCT  AND  UNCLE  CHEEBFUL. 


TJNT  and  UNCLE  hare  re- 
ceived  from  the  Patentees  (Q. 
W.  Bacon  &  Co.,  48,  Pater- 
noster  Bow),  a  Parlour  Gym- 
nasium with  Tbapeze  and 
Swing.  The  Gymnasium  Is 
,  Terr  valuable  invention.  Although 
nd  simple  piece  of  apparatus,  it  is 
above  one  hundred  different  ezer- 
can  be  put  up  in  any  sitting-room, 
wring  the  appearance  of  the  apart- 
.  hall,  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  will  give 
m  for  every  exercise.  Some  idea 
med  of  it  from  the  annexed  cuts. 


The  Parlour 
Gymnasium. 


Adapted  ai 

a  Swing. 


id  Uncle  give  this  invention  their 
jommendation.  A  popular  author 
3,  "We  are  weak  because  it  never 
to  our  thoughts  that  we  might  be 
we  would."  Archbishop  Whately 
r  appreciated  the  importance  of  phy- 
re,  and  the  imperative  need  of  exer- 

undertaking  some  severe  labour, 
he  chopping  of  wood,  in  order  to 

the  evil  tendency  which  hours  of 
un  must  have  on  the  body.  Parents 
ctors  of  youth  cannot  do  better  than 
Pabloub  Gymnasium. 
the  Summer  months,  the  Enigmas, 
Ac,,  are  suspended ;  but  additional 
ltributions  may  still  be  sent  to  Aunt 
"  Care  of  the  Editor,  Worcester ." 


ANSWERS  AND  SOLUTIONS. 

(See  page  179.) 


1.  JGlo.  2.  Unicorn.  &.  Satin*.  4.  inter- 
dict. 5.  Coleridge.  G.  -ilbert  Durer.  7.  Loyola. 
8.  Nebo..  9.  Olympiad.  10.  Ibmi.  11.  Emu. 
12.  Shilling. — Musical  Notes.    Outdo  Aretino. 

n. 

1.  Gracchi.  2. El*ode*,  3.  -41ba.  4.  Festa. 
5.  italic.  6.  (Toleration.  7. 4shmol«.  8.  2*1- 
loio.  9.  innocent.  10.  Ohio.  11.  JVbrman.— 
Gravitation.    Isaac  Newton. 


in. 

1.  Sennacherib.  2.  JBTydra.  3.  -ixminster. 
4.  -Kid.  5.  Sappho.  6.  Pontitf.  7  Mfrida. 
8.  Azov.  9.  Bizzio.  JEnoch  Arden. — Shak- 
speare.    Bard  of  Avon. 


TV. 


St.  Salvador. 
Port  au  Prince. 
Chihuahua. 
Oampeachy. 


v. 


1.  TTol(d)«e(ine)y.  2.  Jc(sty,  /er(ret)  I,  estate). 
3.  Ft  ox.  4.  Gas,  coi  (neide),  g,  ne  (ed). 
5.  Wick(et)  LiM*7)  (*)«•    6.  tfe(stling,)i(a),«on. 


definitions. 
Good  Temper : — 

"  The  brightest  blaze  from  'Oub  Own  Fibe- 
bide.' "—Julia  0. 

"  Life's  elixir."— Rebecca. 

"  The  oil  which  prevents  the  creaking  of  life's 
machinery  ."—Lilian  E. 

"The  philosopher's  stone."— Teresa. 

"  The  lightof  the  dwelling."— Leida,  Saxon. 


"Perpetual  sunshine."  —  K.  B.,  Saxon, 
E.  B.  B.,  Julia  0. 

"  The  rich  reward  of  discipline  of  mind." 

Rebecca. 

"A  sunbeam  in  the  home." — Annie  B.  S., 
Leida,  C.  H.  H. 

"  The  panacea  for  little  aggravations." 

Lilian  E. 

"  The  angel  in  the  house."— Saxon. 

"  The  key  to  happiness  in  wed-lodfc ."— E.  G.  A. 

"  Joy's  refiecting-glass."— Julia  0. 

"  A  bird  with  unruffled  plumage."— Julia 0. 

Bad  Temper : — 

°  The  lucif er-match  of  society."— E.  G.  A. 

"Laughter's  nightcap."— Julia  0. 

"  A  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows,  drawn  forth 
against  friend  or  foe  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion."—Annie  R.  S. 

"  The  worm  gnawing  at  the  root  of  enjoy- 
ment."—Lilian  E. 

"A  fever  of  the  mind  which,  being  inter- 
mittent, is  curable  with  care"  (Hannah  More). 

A.M.  J. 

"  An  offended  turkey-cock."— Julia  0. 

"  The  destroyer  of  social  pleasure." 

M.  A.  E.  B. 

"  The  wormwood  of  life." — Lizzie. 

"  The  head  of  Medusa."— Teresa. 

"  The  universal  wet-blanket" — Leida. 

"An  east  wind."— Lily. 
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"  The  cataracts  and  breaks  of  life.*— K.  R 


"  A  black  cloud  which  overhangs  its  owner." 

Saxon. 

"Breakers  ahead."— Julia  C. 

'•  The  •  Upas  tree '  of  home."— Sintram. 

Temper : — 

"The  human  barometer,  ranging  from  '& 
f air '  to  '  Very  stormy.' "— M.  W.  P. 

"  A  rose  or  a  thorn."— E.  B.  B. 

"  Good  temper  is  the  impenetrable 
that  turneth  aside  the  shafts  of  malice. 

"  IU  temper  is  the  dart  i 
woundeth  both  him  who 
who  receiveth. 

"Hot  temper  is  like  the  serpen?!  Mb- 
quick  in  performance,  but  leaving  a  oosJaspf 
sting. 

"  Bulky  temper  is  as  the  slow  U^t  M 
nips  the  tender  growth  of  good  r  ~  "  ' 
planteth  the  worm  in  the  bud." 


J 


BOUTS  RIMES. 

[Woman9 $  Love.] 

"He  tittle  know] 
A  woman's  heart,  who,  when  the  wild  i 

blows, 

Deems  it  will  change.  No :  storms  may  r*J 
And  grief  may  dim,  and  sorrow  cloud  hirsti 
And  hopeless  hours,  and  sunless  daysooMl 
And  years  where  all  that  spoke  of  bust  isfC 
And  dark  despair  the  gloomy  future  no— 
But,  loving  once,  she  loves  through  good  I 

ill."  O.A.H.I. 


®fa  giran  3Ci6rarg- 


Ileal  Antiquity  of  Man ;  or,  Man  not 
than  the  Adamic  Creation.  By  the 
I  L.FCA8,  F.G.S.  London :  Whittaker 
o. 

rit  of  this  book  is  admirable.  The  can- 
the  author  will  secure  him  a  hearing 
r  prejudice  and  assumption  have  not 
lowed  to  foreclose  all  argument.  He 
m  in  order,  the  Biblical,  Archaeological, 
►logical  History  of  Man ;  the  discussion 
i  special  reference  to  theories  now  pre- 
•especting  the  origin  and  antiquity  of 
tan  race,  and  the  phenomena  on  which 
jories  prof  ess  to  be  based.  He  arrives 
onclusion,  that  the  evidence  furnished 
aaology  and  geology  agrees  far  better 
s  revelations  of  Scripture  than  it  does 
5  theories  professed  to  be  derived  from 
ziences,  and  which  are  hostile  to  the 
I  that  Scripture.  "  From  the  very  nhe- 
Bupposed  to  be  hostile  to  its  teaching, 
le  gathers  around  itself  a  growing  light, 
Jects  fresh  evidence  of  its  profound 
nd  accuracy  from  the  efforts  made  to 
lat  its  writers  were  erring,  and  were 
t  of  historical  and  scientific  fact."  Mr. 
las  written  a  masterly  treatise,  and  we 
tend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  acquaint 
res  with  the  whole  evidence  bearing  on 
stion  of  the  antiquity  of  man. 

id  of  All  Things ;  or,  The  Coming  and 
dom  of  Christ.    First  and  Second  Se- 

By  the  Author  of  "  God  is  Love,"  <fec. 
1  Edition.  London :  Darton  and  Co. 
xmot  enter  upon  the  millenarian  discus- 
rat  all  who  wish  to  study  both  sides  of 
sstion  at  issue,  will  do  well  to  obtain 
End  of  All  Things."  The  author  has 
ly  strong  convictions,  and  he  writes 
le  pen  of  a  practised  controversialist, 
it  volume  has  excited  great  and  general 
>n  :  in  less  than  six  months  it  has  reached 
edition ;  and  we  anticipate  an  equal  de- 
or  the  second  series.  There  can  be  no 
hat  imaginative  speculations  respecting 
led  prophecy  are  widely  prevalent;  and 
k  "  The  End  of  All  Things  "  will  at  least 
guard  the  reader  against  these  specula- 
As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style,  and 
sake  of  the  valuable  testimonies  quoted, 

the  following  extract : — 

riews  as  to  the  study  of  the  Apocalypse  accord 
lin  with  those  expressed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
Adam  Clarke.  Both  those  eminent  men  were 
suaded  that,  though  the  purport  of  some  pro- 


phecies may  be  learnt  from  diligent  and  prayerful 
study,  yet  that  others  will  never  be  understood  until 
the  light  of  their  accomplishment  has  been  thrown 
upon  them.  Speaking  of  a  particular  prophecy,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  says :  *  It  is  a  part  of  this  prophecy  that 
it  should  not  be  understood  before  the  last  age  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  it  makes  for  the  credit  of  the 
prophecy,  that  it  is  not  yet  understood.  The  folly 
of  interpreters  has  been  to  foretell  times  and  things 
by  this  prophecy,  as  if  God  designed  to  make  them 
prophets.  By  this  rashness  they  have  not  only  exposed 
themselves,  but  brought  the  prophecy  also  into  con- 
tempt. The  design  of  God  was  much  otherwise.  He 
gave  this  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
not  to  gratify  men's  curiosities,  by  enabling  them  to 
foreknow  things,  but  that  after  they  were  fulfilled 
they  might  be  interpreted  by  the  events ;  and  His  own 
providence,  not  the  interpreters',  be  then  manifested 
thereby  to  the  world ;  and  there  is  already  so  much  o! 
the  prophecy  fulfilled,  that  as  many  aa  will  take  paint 
in  this  study  may  see  sufficient  instances  of  God's 
providence. 

"  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse, after  referring  to  all  that  he  had  read  and 
thought  on  the  subject,  and  his  attention  to  the  im- 
portant events  which  had  taken  place  in  his  day,  con- 
cludes in  these  remarkable  words :  ( Viewing  all  these 
things,  I  feel  myself  at  perfect  liberty  to  state  that  to 
my  apprehension  all  these  prophecies  [the  prophecies 
in  the  Revelation]  have  been  misapplied  and  misap- 
prehended, and  that  the  key  to  them  is  not  yet  intrusted 
to  the  sons  of  men.  My  readers  will  therefore  excuse 
me  from  any  exposure  of  my  ignorance  or  folly  by 
attempting  to  do  what  many  with  much  more  wisdom 
and  learning  have  attempted,  and  what  every  man  to 
the  present  day  has  failed  in,  who  has  preceded  me  in 
expositions  of  this  book.  I  have  no  other  mountain  to 
heap  on  those  already  piled  up,  and  if  I  had,  I  have 
not  strength  to  hit  it ;  those  who  have  courage  may 
again  make  the  trial ;  already  we  have  had  a  sufficiency 
of  vain  efforts.' 

"  Such  was  the  language  in  which  this  learned  and 
able  commentator  expressed  himself  in  reference  to  the 
failures  which  have  attended  all  attempts  to  explain 
the  Apocalypse.  Upwards  of  thirty-four  years  have 
passed  away  since  he  so  expressed  himself.  In  the  inter- 
val, many  additional  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
Revelation,  but  with  no  greater  success  than  attended 
the  labours  of  their  predecessors.  And  yet,  strange  to 
say,  all  the  authors  of  the  1,200  works  which  nave 
thus  been  written  on  that  portion  of  Scripture, 
have  been  more  or  less  confident — many  of  them  aa 
much  so  as  if  a  special  revelation  from  heaven  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  them  on  the  subject — that  their 
respective  expositions  were  thoroughly  Scriptural,  and 
consequently  sound." 

Excelsior.     By  S.  R.  Bosanquet.     London: 

Hatchard  and  Co. 
This  is  a  thoughtful  book;  but  it  contains 
many  fanciful  notions.      The  author  is  too 
opinionated  to  make  due  allowances  for  those 
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who  differ  in  judgment  from  himself.  He  is 
dogmatic  in  his  very  denunciations  of  what  he 
considers  dogmatism  in  others.  His  spirit  also 
is  lacking  in  the  grace  of  charity,  although  he 
would  probably  be  quite  unconscious  of  the 
deficiency.  It  may  be  a  profitable  reflection 
for  each  to  take  home  to  himself  or  herself,  but 
it  is  scarcely  charitable  to  apply  it  as  the  writer 
applies  it  almost  indiscriminately  to  others. 

"  How  few,  if  any,  even  of  the  most  religious,  set 
themselves  seriously  to  correct  their  besetting  sin — of 
pride,  slander,  covetousness,  ill-temper,  or  selfishness !" 

This  may  be  too  true,  but  the  reproof  would 
naturally  provoke  the  rejoinder,  "Physician, 
heal  thyself!" 

The  American  Mission  in  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
a  Vindication  and  an  Appeal  in  relation  to 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Reformed  Catholic 
Mission  at  Honolulu.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis. 
London :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 
This  vindication  and  appeal  will  commend 
themselves  to  all  Catholic-minded  Churchmen. 
Misrepresentations  of  a  very  flagrant  character 
are  calmly  but  faithfully  exposed.  The  "  case," 
as  it  has  been  put  before  the  English  public 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  others,  resolves 
itself  into  a  most  unjustifiable  and  needless 
aggression  on  the  successful  scene  of  American 
missionary  labours.  The  letter  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  quoted  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in 
which  he  expresses  "high  respect  for  the  Ame- 
rican Missionary  Society,  and  much  thankful- 
ness for  the  work  which  God  has  enabled  it  to 
effect,"  presents  a  happy  and  truly  Catholic 
contrast  to  the  bitter  and  intolerant  spirit 
evinced  by  the  originators  of  what  is  mis- 
named the  "  Reformed  Catholic  Mission." 

From  Pole  to  Pole :  a  Handbook  of  Christian 

Missions.    By  Joseph  Hassell,  Associate 

of  King's  College.    London :  James  Nisbet 

and  Co. 

This  book  will  supply  a  felt  need.   It  is  a  most 

valuable  compilation.      Missionary  literature 

is  generally  too  diffusive.    Mr.  Hassell  gives 

his  readers  a  comprehensive  view  of  mission 

work  accomplished  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  year  1863,  there  were  sixty-two 
Protestant  Missionary  Societies  engaged  in  the  great 
work  of  evangelizing  the  world.  Of  this  number,  16 
were  English,  7  Scotch,  1  Irish,  1  French,  1 1  German 
and  Swiss,  2  Dutch,  3  Norwegian  and  Swedish,  1 
Danish,  17  American,  2  British  North  American,  and 
2  West  Indian. 

"These  62  separate  agencies  occupied  1,616  mis- 
sion stations,  and  maintained  1.301  places  of  wor- 
ship. The  number  of  missionaries  was  7,37*2,  of 
whom  3,868  were  ordained  ministers,  the  remainder 
catechists  and  other  lay  agents.  The  communicants 
approach  600,000,  the  scholars  under  Christian  instruc- 
tion approach  250,000. 

"  Speaking  generally,  we  think  we  may  safely  say 
that  God  has  ^rivcn  success  proportionate  to  the  eiforts 
put  forth.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  point  to  India. 
Taking  India,  Ceylon,  and  Curmah  together,  there  has 
been,  during  the  last  ten  years,  an  increase  of  nine 
Societies  labouring  there ;  73  additional  stations  have 


been  occupied ;  6  foreign  and  135  native  miaiionirift*, 
and  1,078  native  catechists,  have  been  added  to  those 
already  at  work.  During  the  same  period,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  adults  and  children  receiving  Christian 
instruction  was  118,507.  The  steady  progress  which 
the  Gospel  has  made  in  India  will  be  clearly  seen  what 
we  state  that  in  the  year  1852  the  proportion  of  tb 
population  receiving  Christian  instruction,  namelj, 
191,269,  was  one  in  every  1,567,  while  in  18C2  it  wu 
reduced  to  1  in  ever}'  6G6,  the  number  having  increased 
to  307,756." 

Mr.  Hassell  urges  the  necessity  of  a  great 
augmentation  of  funds,  in  order  that  fresh 
triumphs  may  be  won. 

"  How  insignificant  is  the  sum  of  money  raised  Vy 
the  Protestant  Christians  of  Europe  and  America  far 
mission  purposes,  when  compared  with  the  wealth  of 
the  nations  and  the  wants  of  the  world !  The  entiit 
income  of  the  various  missionary  societies  is  probably 
not  more  than  a  million  sterling  ;  of  which  sum  about 
£700,000  are  contributed  bv  the  British  Churches. 

"  A  people  who  accumulate  over  £60,000,000  rter- 
ling  in  taxes,  and  spend  nearlv  forty  more  on  beer  (sea 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  the  Budget,  1865),  could 
easily  raise  three  or  four  times  the  amount  at  present 
subscribed  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  ibraga 
lands." 

The  education  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  subject  of  missions  is  unquestionably  very 
partial  at  present ;  and  Mr.  Hassell  has  mada 
a  very  important  contribution  towards  an  ia* 
crease  of  information. 

The  Warringtons  Abroad;  or,  Twelve  MoflAl 
in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Egypt.  Ixmdor. 
Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 
A  capital  hook  for  our  sons  and  daughter* 
Full  of  interest  and  information,  and  profusely 
illustrated  with  first-class  engravings ;  we  girt 
it  our  strongest  recommendation.  It  is  i 
marvel  how  it  is  produced  for  the  price. 

Spiritual  Voices  from  the  Middle  Ages.   London: 

Joseph  Masters. 
These     abstracts    are    deservedly     entitled 
"Spiritual    Voices."      A  sentence    here  sal 
there  might  probably  be  misunderstood,  sal 
one  or  two  biographical  statements  are  objeo* . 
tionable ;   but  the  extracts  indicate  the  <faf  '" 
experience  of  their  authors  in  "  the  things* 
God."    We  quote  a  prayer  of  Arnold's : — 

"  Oh,  inexhaustible  love,  which  surpassest  all,  hs* 
need  of  none,  and  yet  givest  richly  to  all;  whkk 
enrichest  all  hearts,  and  enterest  all  who  seek  Thee; 
wluVh  unitcst  earth  with  heaven,  without  whom  nflst 
arc  happy,  and  with  whom  none  ore  unhappy ;  I  know 
not.  with  what  praise  I  shall  extol  Thee,  and"  yet  can  I 
not  be  silent !  Come,  0  Divine  Love,  enter  the  heart 
of  the  servant  whom  Thou  hast  created ;  fill  the  vessel 
which  Thou  hast  made ;  continue  the  work  whwh 
Thou  hast  begun ;  give  peace  to  that  which  Thon  hast 
woundr-d ;  possess  that  which  Thou  hast  purchased 
with  Thine  own  blood ;  unite  with  Thee  th:it  which 
Thou  bust  partly  drawn  unto  Thyself.  For  it  is  Thy 
pleasure,  O  Lord,  to  visit  the  children  of  men,  and  our 
riches  is  it  to  be  with  Thee.  Pour  out  upon  me,  good 
Lord,  the  grace  of  Thy  Spirit,  that  I  may  be  one  with 
Thee  in  time  and  Thine  for  ever  in  eternity.** 
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OLIVEB   WINDHAM. 
K    TALE    OF    THE    GREAT    PLAGUE. 

BY  HKS.  WSBB,  AUTHOR  OP  "  NAOMI." 


Chapter  Xm. 
0  Oliver  walked  along  un- 
disturbed, and  he  soon 
reached  the  Morants1  resi- 
dence, and  found  the  watch- 
man sleeping  beneath  the 
porch.  He  roused  him,  and 
ittance. 

u  the  doctor  ?"  inquired  the  man 
lily,  as  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
lantern  to  look  at  the  stranger ; 
lot  recognize  Oliver  as  one  of  the 
visitors. 

im  not  the  doctor ;  I  am  only  the 
followed  the  corpse  to  the  dead- 
ening;  and  I  wish  to  see  Mr. 

•e  a  bold  man,  sir — I  know  you 
ied  the  porter,  more  respectfully. 
t  have  a  charmed  life,  Mr.  Wynd- 
on  as  you  have  done  during  all 
hi  weeks,  and  yet  to  have  es- 

lie  disease  some  months  ago,  and 
God  to  carry  me  through  it.  I 
Ms  than  try  to  show  my  gratitude 
others  who  are  afflicted." 
ire  not  many  in  this  city  who  see 
hat  light,"  said  the  porter,  bit- 
ten my  poor  wife  and  children 
c,  no  one  came  near  them  but 
hey  all  died,  and  then  I  was 
to  the  pest-house.  How  I  lived 
kg  the  crowd  of  dead  and  dying, 
i.  I  was  insensible  for  many 
ben  I  began  to  recover.    I  could 


not  go  back  to  the  old  desolate  home,  so  I 
engaged  as  a  porter,  and  I  contrive  to  get  a 
living.  But  it  is  a  hard  and  a  sad  life— not 
much  worth  having." 

Oliver  pitied  the  poor  fellow  from  his 
heart.  He  had  expressed  the  very  same 
feelings  of  which  he  was  himself  conscious ; 
and  he  saw  that  they  were  unbecoming  a 
Christian. 

"  My  good  friend,"  he  said  gently — and 
he  placed  a  piece  of  money  in  the  man's 
hand  as  he  spoke — "  I  have  often  been 
tempted  to  speak  as  you  do,  and  to  feel 
reckless  of  life.  But  I  know  that  such 
thoughts  and  feelings  must  be  checked. 
We  have  all  our  work  to  do,  as  God  has 
appointed  it  to  us ;  and  we  must  try  to  do  it 
like  Christian  men.  Best  will  come  after- 
wards. Your  place  is  here  to  guard  this 
door ;  and  mine  is  to  go  within,  and  try  to 
cheer  the  drooping  hearts  that  mourn  there, 
with  hopes  for  the  future.  We  may  each  of 
us  serve  God  and  our  fellow-creatures  by 
performing  our  duties  faithfully;  and  we 
may  feel  sure  of  His  protection." 

So  saying,  Oliver  entered  the  hall,  in 
which  one  small  hand-lamp  was  burning, 
that  barely  shed  its  light  across  the  wide 
entrance  to  the  staircase  on  the  other  side. 
No  one  appeared ;  and  Oliver  proceeded  to- 
wards the  apartment  in  which  he  had  seen 
Harry  Morant  on  the  previous  occasion,  feel- 
ing greatly  cheered  and  strengthened  by  his 
conversation  with  the  porter  at  the  door. 
In  his  effort  to  teach  another,  he  had  taught 
himself;  and  he  perceived  that  the  truths 
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lie  had  uttered  applied  quite  as  much  to  his 
own  case  as  to  that  of  him  whom  he  ad- 
dressed. 

He  resolved  to  act  on  the  principle  that 
he  had  just  enforced  on  the  porter,  and  to 
set  himself  as  cheerfully  as  might  he  to  the 
task  which  he  had  appointed  to  himself — 
the  difficult  and  self-denying  task  of  en- 
deavouring to  render  Harry  Morant  more 
worthy  of  her  whom  they  both  loved. 

In  the  handsome  and  well-furnished 
drawing-room — which  had,  nevertheless,  a 
gloomy  and  uninhabited  aspect,  and  was  im- 
perfectly lighted — Oliver  found  Mrs.  Morant, 
sitting  sadly  and  idly,  a  very  picture  of 
hopeless  grief;  while  Harry  paced  the  room 
with  folded  arms  and  a  cloudy  brow,  and 
seemed  quite  unable  to  suggest  any  subject 
of  consolation  to  his  bereaved  mother. 

"  I  ought  to  apologize  for  intruding  upon 
you,  Mrs.  Morant,' '  said  Oliver,  as  he  en- 
tered the  room  and  approached  her.  "  The 
office  I  hold  has  given  me  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing the  afflicted  of  all  ranks  without  cere- 
mony. I  expected  to  find  your  son  here 
alone ;  and  I  wished  to  tell  him  that  I  had 
performed  my  promise,  and  that  all  has 
been  done  that  could  be  done." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you,  Mr.  Wyndham ! 
Tou  have  done  for  us  what  no  one  else 
would  have  attempted, "  replied  Mrs.  Mo- 
rant. And  she  turned  away  her  head  to 
hide  the  fresh-falling  tears  which  Oliver's 
allusion  had  called  forth. 

"Shall  I  leave  you  now?"  asked  Oliver 
of  Harry  Morant.  "I  fear  my  presence 
only  distresses  your  mother.  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  call  another  day,  when  you 
can  see  me  alone.  I  wish,"  he  added,  in  a 
low  voice  to  Harry,  "to  convey  to  Miss 
Purvis  some  particulars  of  your  poor  sister's 
last  hours." 

"  Do  not  go,"  replied  Harry.  "  My  dear 
mother's  only  comfort  seems  to  be  in  the 
thought  of  our  darling  Kate's  peace  and  joy 
at  the  last.  From  the  time  that  Blanche 
Purvis  visited  her  she  remained  calm  and 
happy.  No  more  restlessness — no  more 
doubts  or  fears  returned." 

"And  did  she  tell  you  the  cause  of  this 
blessed  peace  f"  said  Oliver  eagerly.    "  Did 


your  sister  attribute  her  joy  and  ooj 
the  conversation  she  had  had  wi 
Purvis  ?    I  can  well  believe  that  it ' 

"Our  dear  Kate  tried,  at  intei 
repeat  to  us  all  that  Blanche  had 
her,  and  make  us  understand  why  h< 
had  proved  such  a  support  and  co: 
her,  and  had  enabled  her  to  lay  a 
painful  doubts  and  apprehension 
could  rejoice  in  her  joy,  and  it  calm 
witness  her  deep  tranquillity  of  s 
different  to  the  anxious,  fevered 
which  we  had  seen  her  ever  since 
suspected  her  own  danger.  "We  c 
joice  in  this,  I  say,  Wyndham,  but  1 
not  enter  into  it.  Kate  was  alwayf 
girl — the  very  best  of  daughters  aw 
What  had  she  to  fear  in  a  future  ] 
indeed,  there  is  a  future  life  of  in 
consciousness." 

"  Oh,  Harryi  do  not  speak  so!"  • 
Morant;  who,  although  by  no  mea 
ligious-minded  woman,  was  often 
at  the  free  and  sceptical  opinions  tl 
expressed  by  her  son.  "What  y 
Wyndham  think  of  you  ?" 

"  He  will  think,"  said  Oliver,  ver 
and  humbly,  "  that  Mr.  Morant  is  b 
through  just  such  a  period  of  doubt 
say  of  unbelief—as  I  have  myself  < 
and  which  I  thank  God  has  passe 
as  I  trust  it  will  do  with  him.  I  a 
witness  the  daily  life  of  Mr.  Purvis 
daughter — I  could  not  see  how  fh 
faith  strengthened  them  in  the  time 
and  enabled  them  to  endure  son 
anxiety  with  patience,  and  not  d 
know  the  ground  of  their  enviah 
and  confidence.  As  a  child,  the  sa 
was  taught  to  me,  and  I  saw  it  exc 
in  the  life  of  my  mother.  I  had  h 
had  lived  among  sceptics  and  vain  i 
— no  one  but  my  old  nurse  ever  u 
Christian  sentiment  in  my  hearing 
was  providentially  led  to  the  dwc 
Mr.  Purvis,  where  I  again  saw  the 
a  true  belief  in  the  Word  and  the  | 
of  God.  Old  lessons,  that  I  had  I 
my  childhood  came  back*  to  my  mi 
I  listened  to  the  conversation  of  Mi 
and  his  daughter  j  andwhenleawl 
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ad  thoughts  were  influenced  by  re- 
ffished  to  think  and  believe  and  feel 
lid  ;  for  I  perceived  how  they  were 
ve  above  this  world  and  its  cares, 
o  saw  that  they  enjoyed  a  kind  of 
s  to  which  I  was  an  utter  stranger. 
I  was  influenced  likewise  by  the 
be  admitted  into  the  number  of 
nds  ;  and  I  knew  that  neither  Mr. 
r  his  daughter  would  bestow  their 
p  upon  any  one  who  despised  or 
led  that  religion  which  they  prized 
ery  earthly  gift  or  earthly  advan- 

ver  said  these  last  words,  he  fixed 
penetrating  eyes  on  Harry  Morant's 
nee,  and  he  saw  an  expression  of 
L  shame  pass  over  it.     He  forced 

0  proceed. 

I  am  convinced  that  however  Miss 
oight  regard  any  individual,  and 
sensible  she  might  be  of  their  good 
,  Bhe  would  never  admit  any  one  to 
idship  whom  she  did  not  at  least 
)  might  also  number,  among  her 
dievers." 
aow  that  too — I  know  it  to   my 

1  exclaimed  Harry,  in  a  tone  almost 
\      "If,  years  ago,  I  could  have 

a  serious  air,  and  professed  to 
lithe  superstitions  that  Blanche  and 
or  hold  for  truths,  and  that  she  was 
tying  to  instil  into  my  poor  Kate — 
it  have  regarded  me  with  greater 
But  I  could  not  play  the  part  of  a 
3,  or  bend  my  intellect  to  the  recep- 
he  fables  that  I  believe  Mr.  Purvis 
II  his  talents — has  implicit  faith  in. 
ntimacy  was  broken  up ;  and  when 
came  here  yesterday,  I  had  not  seen 
»  we  parted  in  the  East." 
you  think  her  much  changed  in  that 
asked  Oliver  with  a  suppressed  sigh, 
allusions  to  his  former  acquaintance 
uiche  were  torture  to  him :  but  he 
lived  to  conquer  all  such  vain  and 
eelings,  and  to  go  on  with  his  self- 
work,  cost  what  it  might  to  him- 

tooked  pale  and  anxious,"  replied 
11  but jpiorejovely  than  ever.    Bhe 


was  so  eager  to  see  Kate  that  she  would 
hardly  stay  to  reply  to  my  greeting.  She 
seemed  absorbed  in  her  errand,  which  was 
to  bring  peace  to  her  dying  friend;  and 
when  she  had  accomplished  it,  she  hurried 
away  with  such  a  heavenly  look  upon  her 
sweet  face  as  one  might  fancy  an  angel  would 
wear — if  any  such  beings  really  existed." 

"  They  do  exist,  and  she  is  one  upon  earth! " 
exclaimed  Oliver,  quite  forgettinghis  intended 
caution.  Harry  looked  at  him  suddenly  and 
suspiciously ;  and  he  saw  his  face  was  flushed 
for  a  moment,  amd  then  became  paler  than 
before. 

"  Is  that  your  opinion  of  Miss  Purvis  ?" 
he  said  coldly.  "  She  is  highly  flattered  by 
it,  no  doubt." 

Oliver  had  recovered  himself;  and  he 
checked  a  rising  feeling  of  anger,  and  re- 
plied calmly, 

"My  opinion  of  Miss  Purvis  can  never 
affect  her  in  the  least,  Mr.  Morant.  She 
knows  me  only  in  my  official  capacity,  as 
one  of  the  appointed  visitors  in  this  district, 
a  poor  and  homeless  man.  If  she  has  taken 
any  interest  in  me,  it  is  merely  because  I  have 
been  enabled  to  attend  her  father  during  his 
illness,  and  render  him  a  few  slight  services; 
and  also,  perhaps,  because  she  has  seen 
that,  under  the  influence  of  their  society,  I 
have  got  rid  of  some  of  my  miserable  pre- 
judices, and  have  become  less  of  a  gloomy 
misanthrope." 

Harry  Morant  saw  (hat  Oliver  spoke  with 
truth  and  sincerity.  He  held  out  his  hand 
to  him  with  great  frankness,  and  said, 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Wyndham ;  I  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with  either  you  or  Blanche 
Purvis.  But  the  fact  is  that  almost  from 
boyhood  I  have  been  accustomed  to  claim  an 
intimacy  with  her,  and  to  hope  that  it  might 
ripen  into  a  warmer  feeling.  How  gladly 
would  I  be  or  do  anything  that  could  win  for 
me  the  treasure  of  her  love.  But  I  cannot 
profess  what  I  do  not  feel— no,  not  even  to 
gain  Blanche's  affection." 

Oliver  respected  him  for  this  bold  avowal ; 
and  he  thought  that  he  was  a  man  who  only 
lacked  the  "  one  thing  needful "  to  render  him 
a  worthy  partner  for  Blanche  Purvis.  He 
returned  Hafry's  friendly  grasp,  and  he  said, 
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in  a  tone  that  was  less  steady  than  he  could 
have  wished, 

"Miss  Purvis's  affection  could  never  be 
won  by  false  professions.  She  is  all  truth — 
all  purity  and  sincerity  herself,  and  nothing 
that  was  unreal  could  ever  gain  her  confi- 
dence. But,  Mr.  Morant,  why  should  you 
not  become  in  reality  all  that  she  would  wish 
you  to  be  ?  You  have  every  other  advantage 
that  man  can  possess,  or  woman  admire. 
Why  should  you  not  give  your  mind  to  an 
earnest  consideration  of  those  doctrines  that 
Miss  Purvis  and  her  highly  intellectual 
father  prize  so  highly?  Why  should  you 
not  ask  the  God  who  made  you,  and  who 
endued  you  with  all  your  powers  and  facul- 
ties, to  give  you  the  grace  of  faith,  and 
enable  you  to  believe  and  to  obey  those 
doctrines  from  your  heart?" 

Harry  was  strangely  moved  by  Oliver 
Wyndham's  manner.  He  could  not  quite 
understand  or  account  for  his  earnest- 
ness. 

"Do  you  really  desire  that  I  should 
become  what  Miss  Purvis  would  approve 
of?"  he  said.  "You  speak  like  a  man  who 
deeply  feels  the  truth  and  the  force  of  what 
he  says." 

"  I  do  so  truly  desire  Miss  Purvis's  hap- 
piness," replied  Oliver,  resolutely,  "that  I 
would  use  every  means  in  my  power  to  pro- 
mote it,  even  to  exposing  myself  to  be 
despised  as  a  weak  enthusiast,  which  per- 
haps some  consider  me.  From  Miss  Purvis 
and  her  father  I  have  learnt  to  abandon 
error  and  seek  after  truth.  From  their 
words  and  their  example,  I  have  been  led 
to  see  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to  try  to 
enter  it.  Can  I  do  less  than  strive  to  draw 
others— especially  those  in  whom  they  are 
interested — into  the  same  way,  and  thus 
render  them  more  worthy  of  their  Christian 
regard?" 

"If  these  doctrines  that  you  speak  of, 
Wyndham,  are  the  motives  of  your  present 
conduct,  as  well  as  of  all  the  self-denying 
labours  that  I  know  have  occupied  your 
time,  and  led  you  into  scenes  of  suffering 
and  of  peril,  they  must  be  better  than  those 
that  actuate  most  men.  We  will  talk  again 
of  these  things.    It  is  late  now,  and  you 


look  quite  exhausted.    Let  me  order  mi 
refreshment  for  you  before  you  go  hm." 

"  No,  I  could  not  take  it,"  replied  Olive* 
who  felt  that  the  excitement  and  detank* 
tion  which  had  carried  him  through  Ail 
trying  conversation  were  beginning  to  fcflj 
and  he  feared  lest  he  should  betray  &» 
inward  struggle  that  be  was  enduring.  "I 
will  leave  you  now.  I  ought  not  to  1mm 
stayed  so  long,  madam,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  Mtb.  Morant,  who  had  been  a 
attentive  listener.  "I  pray  you  to  ex» 
me ;  I  felt  so  much  interested  that  I  fcrgit 
the  time." 

"  If  you  ran  do  anything  that  may  into 
Blanche  Purvis  to  listen  favourably  to  wf 
dear  son,  you  will  indeed  confer  a  blunt 
on  me  also,  Mr.  Wyndham,"  replied  Ik 
mother.  "  No  one  else  could  so  well  $appty 
what  we  have  lost,  and  no  one  else  could  tf 
truly  sympathize  with  us  in  our  bereavenflt 
If  she  has  some  peculiar  and  enthuaaA  \ 
ideas,  she  is,  and  ever  has  been,  one  of  Al 
most  amiable  and  interesting  girls  whoa  I 
ever  knew.  To  have  her  for  my  daugMv 
would  now  be  the  greatest  oonsolatioi  tW 
I  could  desire." 

Oliver  checked  a  rising  sigh,  and  repW 
quietly, 

"  All  that  I  can  do  to  promote  your  wfa* 
on  this  point,  shall  be  done,  Mrs.  Morant 
But  I  have  no  influence  with  Miss  Purm- 
I  cannot  intrude  on  her  confidence  on  mk 
a  subject.  All  must  depend  upon  your  ■» 
himself.  With  God's  blessing  on  h*  *• 
deavours,  he  will  succeed." 

With  these  words,  he  took  his  leave,  tfi 
hurried  from  the  house.  His  brain** 
fevered  with  the  effort  that  he  had  mad* «i 
the  mental  and  physical  strain  that  ho  hd 
endured ;  and  when  he  found  himself  •(■* 
alone  in  the  melancholy  and  silent  stood*  k* 
became  aware  of  his  state  of  orhsmfta 
He  could  hardly  realize  the  self  -sacrifice  iW 
he  had  been  attempting,  or  venttit  <• 
reflect  on  what  might  be  the  result  tf  # 
own  exertions  for  the  spiritual  improved 
of  his  unconscious  rival.  But  he  did  not** 
a  moment  draw  back  from  his  reaotaS* 
Though  his  heart  might  break  in  the  riW 
he  would  yet  go  on  striving  to  inspire  Hsoj 
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pith  such  sentiments  as  would  win 
the  esteom  of  her  who  he  believed 
iady  given  him  her  affection;  and 
xe  nor  Blanche  should  ever  know  all 
ad  cost  him  to  labour  thus  for  their 
lappiness. 

such  thoughts  and  such  resolutions 
confusedly  through  his  brain,  he 
s  way  along  the  aocustomed  streets, 
tied  his  home  about  midnight.  Elsie 
r  was  awaiting  his  return  in  great 
She  had  seen  he  was  worn  in  body, 
ibled  in  spirit,  when  he  went  out ; 
Lgh  she  felt  sure  that  Blanche  Purvis 
ch  to  do  with  his  disquietude,  she 
t  comprehend  his  conduct,  or  settle 
vn  mind  how  matters  stood  between 

3h  a  subject  she  did  not  presume  to 
her  young  master;  for  her  long 
jnt,  and  the  intimacy  that  subsisted 
them,  had  never  altogether  over- 
i  habitual  reserve  and  shyness  of  his 
c  She  therefore  only  chided  him 
>r  being  out  so  late ;  and  insisted  on 
3g  a  cordial  draught  that  she  had 
L  for  him,  and  which  she  hoped  would 
calmness  and  sleep. 


Chapter  XIY. 
now  fine  spring  weather,  and  the 
iround  the  quiet  little  town  of  Croy- 
:ed  fresh  and  lovely  in  the  bright 
.  Already  the  change  of  air,  and 
nee  of  all  painful  associations,  had 
a  great  improvement  in  Mr.  Purvis's 

condition.  His  strength  had  re- 
a  a  great  measure,  and  with  it  had 
irned  his  old  habitual  love  of  wan- 
ind  of  seeking  out  the  beauties  of 
He  had  ever  possessed  a  keen  appre- 
:  all  such  beauty,  and  he  had  guided 
ivated  Blanche's  natural  taste  by 
out  to  her  the  objects  most  worthy 
ation  in  the  glowing  eastern  land  in 
er  childhood  and  early  youth  had 
■ed,  and  in  all  the  various  countries 
ey  had  since  traversed. 

was  not  only  the  external  beauty 
il  objects  that  Mr.  Purvis  perceived 


and  felt,  and  taught  his  daughter'to  admire. 
His  mind  was  endowed  in  a  high  degree 
with  that  quality  which  enabled  him,  injthe 
words  of  the  great  Shakspeare,  to 

"  Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

Ani,  happily,  this  quality  still  remained. 
Though  the  reasoning  powers  of  his  mind 
were  greatly  weakened,  and  his  memory 
much  impaired,  he  could  still  rise  "from 
nature  up  to  nature's  God,"  and  thank  the 
Maker  of  all  things  for  every  blessing  and 
every  enjoyment  that  was  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  still  continued,  though  in  a  more 
desultory  and  fanciful  manner  than  formerly, 
to  call  Blanche's  attention  to  every  object  of 
interest,  either  natural  or  artificial,  that  came 
within  his  observation,  and  to  draw  from  it 
some  spiritual  application. 

He  took  great  delight  in  rambling  over 
the  hills  that  surrounded  Croydon,  many  of 
which  were  covered  with  wood,  and  from 
which  various  lovely  and  interesting  pros- 
pects were  to  be  obtained.  The  town  itself 
is  rather  low,  near  the  spring-head  of  the 
river  Wandel,  and  is  warm  and  sheltered ; 
but  on  the  surrounding  heights,  and  especi- 
ally on  the  Banstead  downs,  a  fine  bracing 
air  might  generally  be  found ;  and  Blanche 
rejoiced  with  much  thankfulness,  as  she  saw 
the  renovated  strength  and  vigour  that  now 
began  to  animate  her  father's  fine  counte- 
nance and  once  powerful  frame.  Day  by  day 
he  extended  his  walks  to  a  greater  distance, 
until  at  length  he  was  able  to  reach  the 
ancient  Roman  remains  that  are  still  visible 
on  a  hill  near  the  present  archiepiscopal 
palace  of  Addington ;  and  he  would  wander 
among  the  numerous  tumuli  that  marked 
the  spot,  and  endeavour  to  realize  in  fancy 
the  events  that  occurred  in  that  locality  when 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  conquerors  of 
the  world. 

Very  pleasant  were  these  wanderings  to 
Blanche,  and  she  listened  to  her  father's 
ideas  and  comments  with  all  the  interest  of 
an  intelligent  spirit  and  a  loving  heart; 
while  she  tried  to  believe  that  her  beloved 
parent  was  recovering  his  powers  of  mind 
as  well  as  of  body,  and  was  becoming  more 
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like  his  former  self.  The  change  from  the 
close  air  and  the  dull  imprisonment  of  Lon- 
don, to  the  clear  atmosphere  and  the  liberty 
of  the  country,  proved  very  beneficial  to 
Blanche's  health  also.  The  graceful  light- 
ness o$  her  step  returned,  and  the  colour 
came  back  to  her  fair  cheek.  But  still  there 
was  often  an  absent,  thoughtful  expression 
in  her  eye ;  and  still  a  certain  sadness  often 
marked  her  tone  and  manner,  and  told  of 
anxieties  and  of  painful  memories. 

Blanche's  greatest  pleasure  and  comfort 
consisted  in  attending  her  father  in  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  fine  old  church — not  only 
when  they  could  join  in  the  solemn  services 
that  were  regularly  performed  there,  but 
also  when  it  was  deserted  by  all  hut  them- 
selves, and  when  a  solemn  silence  reigned 
in  its  dim  aisles,  and  the  warm  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  cast  a  rich  glow  on  the  painted 
windows  that  adorned  the  venerable  pile. 
Then  Mr.  Purvis  would  wander  round  the 
building,  or  seat  himself  opposite  to  the 
great  west  window,  and  apparently  indulge 
in  deep  meditations  of  a  serious  cast.  Blanche 
observed  that  he  was  always  calmer  and  more 
cheerful  after  one  of  these  visits,  and  she 
constantly  led  him  in  the  direction  of  the  , 
old  churoh,  especially  when  he  showed  any 
symptoms  of  that  restlessness  with  which  he 
had  been  at  times  afflicted  ever  since  he  had 
suffered  from  the  pestilence. 

Their  frequent  visits  to  the  sacred  building, 
as  well  as  their  constant  attendance  during 
every  religious  service,  did  not  pass  unnoticed 
either  by  the  minister  or  the  congregation. 
Mr.  Lambert,  the  excellent  and  zealous  vicar 
of  Croydon,  very  soon  remarked  the  majestic 
looking  man  with  white  hair  and  flowing 
beard,  and  his  fair  young  companion,  who 
appeared  as  strangers  in  his  church,  and 
whose  air  and  countenances  denoted  earnest 
devotion,  and  also  told  of  gentle  birth,  and 
cultivated  minds  and  manners.  He  would 
have  made  their  acquaintance,  and  have 
shown  them  attention  and  hospitality,  but 
Mr.  Purvis  declined  all  his  offers,  and 
Blanche  was  as  averse  to  any  social  inter- 
course as  he  could  be ;  for  she  shrank  from 
the  thought  of  strangers  observing  the 
weakness  of  her  beloved  father,  whom  she 


had  been  accustomed  to  see  respected  and 
looked  up  to  by  all  who  knew  him. 

There  were  others  also  who  desired  to 
know  more  of  the  interesting  strangers  tiu* 
merely  seeing  them  at  churoh,  or  meeting 
them  in  their  daily  rambles.  Mr.  Trehm, 
the  friend  whom  Dr.  Graves  had  employed 
to  procure  a  lodging  for  Mr.  Purvis  andUi 
daughter,  resided  in  a  very  picturesque  M 
family  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Croydon;  and 
he  was  very  constantly  in  the  town.  Hi 
likewise  was  struck  by  the  appearance  4 
Mr.  Purvis,  and  by  the  rare  beauty  and  gna) 
of  his  daughter ;  and  on  discovering  thai 
they  were  the  friends  of  Dr.  Graves  in 
whom  he  had  engaged  a  residence,  at 
hastened  to  call  at  the  house,  and  to  offer 
his  services  in  any  way  in  which  they  ooili 
be  useful.  But  all  his  attentions  were  & 
clined  ;  and  he  saw  an  anxious  and  unqolt 
look  in  Blanche's  large  brown  eyes  that  told 
him  she  did  not  wish  his  visit  to  be  p* 
longed,  and  he  courteously  took  his  kern 
But  as  he  departed  he  very  kindly  invitoi 
Mr.  Purvis  to  enter  his  grounds  at  any  til* 
and  wander  wherever  he  pleased. 

"You  will  find  pleasant  shady  wail 
through  the  groves,"  he  said,  turning  il 
Blanche ;  and,  if  your  father  wishes  to  rest, 
I  hope  that  he  will  enter  the  house.  I  am 
going  back  to  London  to-morrow  for  a  week 
or  two,  and  you  will  find  no  one  to  dutvk 
you  in  my  lonely  home.  It  was  not  ahmjtf 
so  lonely/1  he  added,  "as  the  pictures «• 
the  walls  will  show  you.  They  are  all  tali 
now  remain  to  me." 

"While  he  spoke,  his  eyes  were  riveted  ot 
Blanche's  countenance  with  an  expression  et 
interest,  and  also  of  curiosity,  that  surpriai 
her ;  but  his  whole  manner  was  so  genii* 
manly  and  so  respectful,  that  she  could  net 
feel  offended ;  and  his  sad  allusion  to  n* 
own  solitary  and  widowed  condition,  inepind 
her  with  sympathy.  After  his  departo* 
Mr.  Purvis  expressed  his  sense  of  tM» 
visitor's  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  obserfA 

"  That  is  a  man  whose  society  I  ahenal 
once  have  sought.  There  is  mind  eld 
imagination  in  his  countenance,  that  I 
should  in  past  days  have  delighted  to  dB 
forth.    But  now,"  he  added  rather  sadly,* 
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he  passed  hifl  hand  over  his  eyes  and  brow, 
"now  I  am  not  able  to  cope  with  my  fellow- 
men— I  am  weak  and  wandering  as  a  child. 
Bknchtj  darling,  I  ap  a  very  dull  companion 
tor  you;  I  wish  that  young  man — Wynd- 
kam,  I  think  was  his  name — would  come 
nd  lire  near  us  again.  He  could  always 
talk  to  you  and  cheer  you." 

Had  Mr.  Purvis  been  possessed  of  his 
famer  quick  powers  of  perception,  he  would 
fove  been  aware  that  Blanche  started  at  the 
wand  of  that  name,  and  then  coloured 
deeply. 

"Dear  father,"  she  replied,  as  she  came 
thee  to  the  old  arm-chair  on  which  he  sat, 
•ad  kissed  his  pale  and  lofty  forehead — 
"Dear  father,  I  am  never  dull  when  I  am 
with  you.  By-and-by  you  will,  I  trust, 
fol  stronger  than  you  do  at  present,  and  be 
We  to  instruct  me  as  you  used  to  do.  Now 
fUtt  must  think  only  of  recovering  your 
lealth,  and  enjoying  this  fine  country  air. 
Is  soon  as  Mr.  Trehero  has  left  Oroydon,  we 
rfH  take  advantage  of  his  kind  offer,  and 
ilk  in  his  grounds.  The  old  house  also 
as  an  interesting  appearance,  and  you  can 
0  me  stories  of  the  olden  times  in  which  it 
as  built." 

"You  are  always  contented,  my  child — 
ways  cheerful.  You  deserve  a  happier 
t  than  to  wander  about  with  such  a  help- 
as  old  man  as  I  have  become.  We  will  go 
ick  to  London  by-and-by.  That  will  be 
r  better  for  you." 

"  Nay,  my  father,  it  is  best  for  me  to  be 
hare  you  are  able  to  feel  at  liberty,  and 
a  enjoy  the  peace  and  quietness  that  you 
wr  require.  Do  not  think  of  returning  to 
andon  until  you  are  quite  strong,  and  all 
Sftger  of  that  fatal  disease    has   passed 

u  Not  yet,  Blanche— not  yet.  But,  thank 
odV  I  have  an  inward  peace  that  nothing 
n  disturb — a  peace  and  joy  with  which  no 
ranger  ean  intermeddle,  and  that  no  out- 
Krd  circumstances  can  destroy.  My  brain 
eften  confused,  and  my  thoughts  run  wild 
tar  strange  fancies  and  old  memories  of 
e  past.  All  is  dark  and  dreamy  that  be- 
ige to  this  world,  and  this  mortal  life. 
tt%   Blanche,  there   is    ever  one   bright 


steady  light  that  neither  wanes  nor  changes 
— the  light  of  the  glory  of  God,  as  it  shines  in 
the  face  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  And  there 
is  ever  one  anchar  of  the  soul,  sure  and  stedfast, 
to  which  I  can  trust  in  every  storm  and 
every  conflict,  and  feel  perfect  peace" 

As  he  said  these  words,  he  closed  his  eyes 
and  folded  his  hands,  and  fell  into  a  calm 
and  tranquil  slumber ;  and  Blanche  stood 
silently  watching  his  fine  face,  on  which  no 
sufferings  and  no  anxiety  could  now  be 
traced. 

While  she  thus  remained  still  and  silent, 
Blanche's  mind  was  not  inactive.  She  like- 
wise had  memories  of  the  past  on  which  to 
dwell  with  mingled  pleasure  and  pain ;  and 
she  had  also  a  very  uncertain  future  to  look 
forward  to,  which  she  generally  sought  to 
banish  from  her  thoughts,  and  to  leave 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  her  merciful 
God.  But  it  was  not  possible  to  forget, 
nor  was  it  in  Blanche's  nature  to  despond. 
Bright  hopes  of  happiness  would  arise 
unbidden  in  her  mind;  and  they  would 
connect  themselves  with  a  certain  coun- 
tenance, and  a  certain  pair  of  wonderfully 
expressive  and  penetrating  eyes,  that  had 
looked  a  very  tender  farewell  at  her  as  she 
and  her  father  drove  away  from  London. 

Oliver  Wyndham  had  asked  permission 
to  come  down  to  Croydon  to  inquire  after 
her  father's  health,  and  she  had  not  for- 
bidden him  to  do  so.  Why,  then,  had  he  not 
appeared?  Had  he  fallen  ill  himself?  or 
had  he  ceased  to  care  for  her  and  for  her 
father,  in  whom  he  had  apparently  taken  so 
warm  an  interest?  Blanche  could  not  be- 
lieve in  the  latter  alternative,  and  she  could 
not  trust  herself  to  realize  the  former;  so 
she  tried  to  hope  that  some  obstacle  had 
occurred  to  prevent  his  accomplishing  his 
wish,  and  that  by-and-by  he  would  appear. 

Mr.  Purvis  continued  to  sleep  calmly; 
and  Blanche  moved  noiselessly  to  the  open 
window,  and  took  up  a  book  to  try  and 
beguile  her  mind  from  perplexing  thoughts 
until  her  father  should  be  ready  for  his 
customary  walk.  But  though  the  book 
was  one  that  might  have  interested  her  at 
another  time,  it  had  not  now  sufficient 
attraction  even  to  keep  her  eyes  fixed  on  its 
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pages,  and  she  gazed  vacantly  from  the 
window  along  the  quiet  road  that  ran  past 
her  present  home  immediately  into  the 
country. 

Few  passengers  traversed  that  road,  for 
still  the  intercourse  between  the  infected 
metropolis  and  the  neighbouring  towns  was 
very  limited,  and  trade  and  commerce  still 
languished.  Two  or  three  carts  and  rude 
country  vehicles  passed  along,  either  to  or 
from  the  town,  and  several  horsemen  might 
occasionally  be  seen ;  but  no  object  appeared 
that  could  interest  Blanche,  or  change  the 
current  of  her  thoughts.  She  could  not 
even  look  out  for  the  ever- welcome  postman, 
or  expect  a  letter  to  tell  why  the  hoped-for 
visitor  had  not  come,  for  in  those  days  the 
postal  arrangements  were  altogether  at  fault. 
Letters  were  "  few  and  far  between  " — fre- 
quently dependent  on  chance  conveyances, 
and  often  long  delayed,  or  altogether  lost. 
The  ten  miles  between  Croydon  and  London 
were  a  sort  pf  barrier  to  communication  that 
could  not  easily  be  overcome ;  and  Blanche 
sighed  as  she  looked  northwards,  and  thought 
how  many  events  might  happen  in  the  me- 
tropolis that  she  might  long  remain  in  ig- 
norance of,  and  which  might  yet  vitally  con- 
cern her  happiness. 

She  still  looked  out — and  now  another 
horseman  appeared  in  the  distance,  and 
came  on  at  a  rapid  pace.  What  was  there 
in  this  cavalier  to  cause  Blanche  to  start, 
and  to  feel  her  heart  bounding  tumultuously  ? 
What  peculiarity  was  there  in  his  wide- 
brimmed  hat,  and  closely-folded  mantle,  and 
long  dark-brown  beard,  that  recalled  so  for- 
cibly those  very  memories  that  she  had  been 
trying  to  banish,  and  made  her  cheek  flush, 
and  her  eyes  sparkle  ? 

80  it  was  that  as  the  stranger  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  many  changes  took  place  in  the 
hue  of  those  fair  cheeks ;  and  that  by  the 
time  he  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  house  in 
which  she  was,  Blanche  had  retired  from 
the  window,  and  again  taken  her  place  by 
her  father's  chair  with  a  demeanour  that 
was  outwardly  calm  and  self-possessed.  She 
would  not  for  worlds  that  Oliver  Wyndham 
should  know  how  greatly  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance had  disturbed  her. 


She  heard  him  ascending  the  stairs,  tot 
she  took  her  father's  hand,  in  order  to 
arouse  him. 

"Some  visitor  is  coming,  father,"  A$ 
said.  "You  have  had  a  refreshing  ibejy 
and  you  will  be  able  to  welcome  him." 

"I  do  not  wish  for  any  visitor*,  ay 
child,"  he  answered.  "None  of  thou 
whom  we  should  care  to  see  will  come  to 
us  here.    All  whom  we  love  are  gone." 

His  eyes  had  a  wandering  and  half-w 
conscious  look  as  he  said  these  words  rate 
sadly ;  but  the  light  of  intelligence  shone k 
them  as  the  door  opened  and  he  looked  m 
Oliver  Wyndham,  whom  he  welcomed  wii  > 
much  cordiality. 

It  is  probable  that  Blanche  feh  mm 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  their  visitor  te 
she  wished  him  to  perceive ;  for  her  mama; 
though  courteous  as  usual,  seemed  cold  ai 
formal  to  Oliver;  and  his  very  expreant 
countenance  showed  that  he  felt  himself #   ■ 
polled.    This  feeling  wore  off  when  Blub  I 
became  more  at  her  ease,  and  oonveaii  1 
with  her  accustomed   animation.     B*t  ! 
often  occurred  to  Oliver  that  she  would  km 
received  Harry  Morant  in  a  very  diftrat 
manner ;    and  he  began  to  speak  of  Hi 
imagined  rival,  and  to  watch  the  eflsott 
his  name  on  Blanche. 

His  very  scrutinizing  look  brought  ti* 
colour  to  her  cheeks,  and  gave  her  an  iff  of 
consciousness  that  tended  still  more  to  a* 
firm  all  Oliver's  preconceived  notions.  Hi 
believed  that  Blanche's  affections  wen  e> 
gaged,  and  that  she  was  only  withheld  fo* 
confessing  it  by  her  own  strong  refigBB 
principles,  and  her  disapprobation  of  Haojh 
more  lax  opinions.  He  therefore  rejoiret 
that  he  would  persevere  in  the  course 
he  had  laid  out  for  himself,  and  he 
to  repeat  to  Blanche  all  the  oonverastiatt 
that  he  had  recently  had  with  Mr.  Hanoi 

He  had  made  a  point  of  visiting  Vm 
frequently  since  he  had  been  invited  to* 
so ;  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  clear  ifty 
from  Harry's  mind  the  many  prejsdflfi 
which  he  had  acquired,  and  to  instil  MP 
him  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel;  td 
Harry  had  listened  with  attention,  and  re- 
plied with  ingenuous  earnestness.   Ofirer 
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that  a  serious  impression  had  been 
lpon  him  by  what  he  had  seen  and 
n  his  dying  sister's  chamber,  and  by 
t  she  had  told  him  of  Blanche's  con- 
on  with  her;  and  he  had  very  ear- 
aought  to  deepen  and  confirm  that 
sion,  and  to  take  advantage  of  Harry's 
t  softened  state  of  feeling.  His  in- 
iry  confinement  to  the  house,  and  the 

utter  solitude  in  which  he  and  his 
r  were  compelled  to  pass  their  time  of 
itine,  were  circumstances  very  favour- 
>  serious  thought  and  retrospection  of 
it,  as  well  as  good  resolutions  for  the 
.  And  Oliver  assured  Blanche,  with 
sincerity,  that  he  believed  she  would 
or  old  friend  and  companion  very 
advanced  in  spiritual  knowledge,  and 
xl  in  principles  and  in  conduct,  when 
ley  met. 

)d  be  praised  for  that  hope!19  she 
I  warmly.  Then,  seeing  Oliver's  deep 
es  fixed  upon  her  bright  countenance, 
doured,  and  added  quickly,  "How 
d  would  my  poor  dear  Kate  feel  if 
aid  know  that  the  brother  whom  she 
so  dearly  was  turning  away  from  his 

and  listening  to  the  truth!  Mrs. 
t,  too — I  trust  that  she  hears  your 
dons  with  Harry,  and  pays  good  heed 
n." 

le  is  sometimes  present  when  I  am 
kir.  Morant,"  replied  Oliver.  "She 
i  takes  any  part  in  our  conversation ; 
e  has  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  my 

and  her  hope  that  they  may  prove 
rial  to  her  son.  I  believe,  Miss  Pur- 
ls added,  in  rather  a  hesitating  tone, 

a  knowledge  of  the  interest  which 
be  in  his  religious  progress  has  more 
ice  with  Mr.  Morant  than  even  his 
r*s  wishes  can  have." 
iche  looked  really  annoyed  at  this 
c;  and  Oliver  repented  that  he  had 
aed  to  make  any  allusion  to  a  state  of 
;  of  which  he  doubted  not  she  was 
Ay  aware,  but  of  which  he,  as  a  mere 
stance,  had  no  right  to  appear  oog- 
.  She  replied,  coldly, 
'  a  remembrance  of  our  former  inti- 

nd  of  my  attachment  to  his  sister, 


can  give  Harry  Morant  a  greater  interest  in 
the  subject  that  he  knows  I  consider  so  im- 
portant, I  am  thankful  for  it.  The  Morants 
were  our  greatest  friends  in  a  far  country, 
where  we  had  few  others ;  but  there  were 
many  points  on  which  we  did  not  sym- 
pathize. I  should  rejoice  to  find  that  those 
points  of  difference  no  longer  existed." 

Oliver  was  silenced  for  a  time;  and  his 
thoughts  were  not  cheering.  He  had  made 
a  great  and  a  painful  effort  to  serve  the 
woman  whom  he  loved  devotedly,  and  the 
man  whom  he  believed  to  be  his  favoured 
rival.  He  had  hoped  that  Blanche  would 
feel  and  acknowledge  him  to  be  her  sincere 
friend ;  and  would  by-and-by  admit  him  to 
a  share  of  her  confidence.  He  did  not  wish 
her  to  know — at  least  for  many  years  to 
come — all  that  it  had  cost  him  to  cast  away 
every  hope  of  winning  her  affections  for  him- 
self, and  to  resolve  to  try  to  make  another 
more  deserving  of  her ;  but  he  did  wish  to 
secure  her  friendship,  and  to  be  privileged 
to  enter  into  her  joy.  This  hope  seemed, 
however,  to  be  denied  him;  and  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  pursue  his  task  with 
no  other  prospect  of  reward  than  that  of 
seeing  her  happiness  from  a  distance.  Poor 
Oliver!  how  uselessly  he  was  tormenting 
himself;  and  how  much  sorrow  did  his 
overweening  self-depreciation,  and  morbid 
feelings  with  regard  to  his  own  appointed 
lot  in  life,  bring  upon  him. 

In  these  feelings  he  was  yet  but  little 
changed.  His  religious  views  and  senti- 
ments were  indeed  greatly  improved ;  and 
he  often  enjoyed  a  peace  of  mind  to  which 
in  former  days  he  had  been  a  stranger. 
His  hopes  of  happiness  in  another  life  were 
now  strong  and  well  founded ;  but,  as  far  as 
this  world  was  concerned,  he  still  retained 
his  old  conviction  that  his  was  a  blighted 
life ;  and  that  the  highest  happiness  to  which 
he  could  aspire  must  be  that  of  working  for 
others,  and  thus,  in  a  measure,  atoning  for 
all  the  years  that  he  had  wasted.  No 
wonder  that  with  such  defective  views  he 
often  felt  sad  and  dispirited ;  and  that  since 
the  influenoe  of  Blanche's  society,  and  that 
of  her  father,  had  been  taken  from  him, 
he  had  relapsed  into  something  of  his  old 
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reserved  and  gloomy  habits.  His  daily 
visits  to  the  Morants  had  provod  the  best 
and  almost  tho  only  distraction  from  this 
state  of  melancholy.  The  exercise  of  mind 
that  was  required  to  meet  and  answer 
Harry's  doubts  and  arguments  was  very 
useful  in  rousing  him  from  abstraction  ; 
and  the  very  arguments  that  he  used  to 
convince  his  hearers  of  the  boundless  love 
and  mercy  of  God,  and  of  His  overruling 
providence  in  all — even  the  most  trifling — 
events  of  life,  compelled  him  to  realize  those 
blessed  doctrines,  and  to  apply  them  to  him- 
self. In  administering  to  others  the  waters 
of  life,  his  own  soul  was  likewise  watered  and 
refreshed;  but  it  was  not  greatly  cheered. 
Outward  circumstances,  and  his  own  inward 
disposition,  were  obstacles  to  his  enjoying 
the  blessing  of  a  cheerful  spirit. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  Oliver  ex- 
pected when  he  hastened  down  to  Croydon 
on  the  first  day  that  his  duties  permitted 
him  to  do  so.  He  did  not  expect  that 
Blanche  would  receive  him  with  the  deep 
and  exciting  joy  that  he  well  knew  her  pre- 


sence would  cause  to  himself.    He  did  not 
expeot  any  signs  of  preference  more  flatter- 
ing than  those  which  she  had  often  ury 
freely  accorded  to  him  during  the  hipjy 
days  of  their  intercourse  in  London,  jftm 
she  treated  him  as  a  trusted  and  ever-¥it 
come  friend .   Whatever  he  hoped,  and  who- 
ever he  expected,  he  was  evidently  disap- 
pointed ;  and  Blanche  had  never  seen  on  tip 
fine  countenance  such  an  expression  of  4V 
spondency  as  marked  it  now,  while  he  oft 
silent  and  thoughtful  by  the  side  of  hff 
father,  who  had  again  fallen  asleep. 

That  sad  expression  troubled  and  pa> 
plexed  Blanche.  Why  should  he  look  ft 
sorrowful  when  she  would  fain  have  nodi 
him  happy  and  cheerful  ?  Why  should  b 
constantly  talk  to  her  of  Harry  Moran^fH 
if  she  must  needs  feel  a  peculiar  interest  m 
him  ?  And  why,  when  she  expressed  anal 
friendly  concern  in  his  true  welfare,  akaik 
Oliver  seem  grieved  and  disappointed? 
Why  indeed  ?  Perhaps  a  little  more  JuSf 
in  her  simple,  guileless  heart  would  hut 
solved  the  mystery. 
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V.— NELLY  BROOMIELAW,  THE  MASTER'S  DAUGHTER. 


The  conversation  of  the  old  merchants  was 
speedily  followed  hy  decided  action  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Vandenherg.  The  special  mes- 
senger was  at  once  despatched,  with  a  large 
remittance  of  funds  to  expedite  his  son  on  his 
way.  Leave  was  immediately  obtained,  and 
Major  Hans  Vandenberg,  leaving  one  arm  on 
the  battle-field,  and  supplying  its  vacancy  by  a 
soldier's  dangling  sleeve,  that  seemed  to  wave 
its  unconscious  tribute  to  the  gallant  sacrifice 
in  the  path  of  duty  which  incurred  the  muti- 
lation, hurried  overland  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
thence,  at  whatever  cost  for  speed,  hy  the  usual 
route  home,  reaching  England,  and  the  sorrow- 
stricken  home  of  the  Broomielaws,  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time.  He  was  most 
affectionately,  though  mournfully,  welcomed, 
and  bore  to  his  friends  the  news  of  Archie  and 


his  bride  being  also  on  their  way— Ardi* 
bent  on  a  farewell  embrace  of  his  btfat 
sister.  ^ 

They  had  to  break  the  news  of  Hans'  mbmI 
very  gently  to  Nelly.  First  they  told  her  Jit 
Vandenberg  had  heartily  consented  to  Htrf 
engagement.  She  smiled  very  faintly,  ibA 
replied, 

'»  Too  late!  Dear  Hans,  I  hope  he  wiUbA 
bear  my  leaving  him  too  heavily ;  O  God!  §Bp 
I  port  and  comfort  him  when  I  am  gone." 
i  An  hour  or  two  later,  they  brought  hef  up* 
letter  from  Hans  himself,  which  he  had  write 
below  stairs,  purporting  to  have  come  ft* 
India.  This  was  opened  in  her  prosaW 
they  did  of  late  all  her  letter*.  The  fatt* 
stated, 

"  She  might  expect  bun  soon  after  there*** 
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lis  letter,  as  he  should  lose  not  an  hour  in 
iling  himself  of  his  father's  leave  to  join 
,  and  fondly  and  fervently  hoped  to  find 
better  than  is  feared  from  the  tenor  of  his 
lex's  note." 

'elly's  impassiyene88  seemed  so  little  dis- 
ced by  this  announcement,  that  it  grieved 
n  to  the  quick,  as  an  evidence  of  the  dead- 
ig  progress  of  her  malady,  notwithstanding 
-,  it  assured  them  of  her  ability  to  bear  the 
lonal  sight  of  Hans.  But  it  was  agreed 
all  hands  it  would  be  best  to  wait  till  the 
ning.  Hans  felt  he  ought  to  curb  his  im- 
ence  for  the  sweet  patient's  sake,  and  he 
the  other  members  of  the  family  spent  a 
irnful  evening  together. 
bout  ten  o'clock  Nelly  suddenly  moved  in 
bed,  and  slightly  raising  her  head  to  listen 
i  both  ears,  said  to  her  mother,  "  Mamma ! 
eamt  Hans  was  come,  and  hark !  it  is  no 
im,  I  hear  his  voice  down -stairs.  Poor 
ts,  dearest  Hans,  go  bring  him  to  me, 
tuna !  I  cannot  sleep  until  I  see  him/' 
En.  Broomielaw  pretended  to  listen,  though 
could  hear  no  voice ;  but  the  acute  sense  of 
ring,  sharpened  by  disease,  enabled  Nelly 
ecognize  in  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  house 
hat  hour,  the  manly  voice  of  her  lover  talk- 
with  Sandie,  and  tenderly  uttering  her 
l  name. 

I  will  go  and  see  if  it  can  be  Hans,"  said 
mother,  rising,  "  only  you  must  promise  to 
rery  quiet  and  very  good,  Nelly ;  no  excite- 
lt,  my  child,  or  you  must  not  see  Hans  to- 
st, even  if  he  is  come." 
You  shall  see  how  calm  I  will  be,  mamma; 
go  and  fetch  him :  I  know  he  is  here." 
[er  mother  descended  the  stairs,  and  pre- 
tty returning  with  the  Doctor  and  Hans, 
stretched  out  her  arms  towards  him,  and 
the  first  time  for  many  months  tears  came 
Mr  relief.  As  he  folded  her  to  his  long-tried 
Mai  bosom,  she  sobbed  convulsively  over 
lost  arm,  saying, 

'My  own  Hans,  let  me  kiss  you,  dearest, 
ilo  I  tell  y#u — and  oh,  my  good  and  gallant 
na,  you  mast  bear  it  bravely  as  a  good  soldier 
fasua  Christ — I  am — dying — Hans  I " 
1  Oh,  do  not  tell  me  that,  my  precious  Nelly/9 
$  Hans,  himself  weeping  bitterly. 
Dr.  Broomielaw  turned  to  the  window,  and 
long  out  at  the  dark  night,  the  stars  only 
messed  his  tears. 

'The  doctors  all  tell  me  so;  and  I  know  it, 
ns,  not  because  they  say  so,  but  because  I 
I  it»  and  grow  daily  weaker  and  more  worn ; 


but  I  bless  God  for  sparing  me  to  see  my  own 
true  love  once  more." 

"  Oh,  no — no — no !  I  cannot  believe  you  are 
dying;  God  will  be  more  merciful  to  us 
both." 

"  God  is  all  mercy,  Hans,  and  most  of  all  to 
me  who  least  deserve  it.  That's  a  diamond 
title, '  The  God  of  all  grace,  whose  compassions 
fail  not !'  We  must  both  trust  Him,  Hans,  or 
I  shall  be  very  unhappy." 

"I  will,  I  will,  dearest;  but  to  find  you  thus 
the  shade  of  my  poor  Nelly — the  wasted  pro- 
file of  my  beautiful  love,  it  breaks  my  heart." 

" '  He  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted;' remember  who  said  that,  my  own 
Hans." 

"I  can  remember  nothing  at  this  moment 
but  my  Nelly's  fate."  Hans  hid  his  face  with 
his  single  hand. 

"  Poor  Hans,"  said  she,  "  I  knew  it  would  be 
hard  for  you  to  bear,  and  dreaded  that  most  of 
all.  I  hardly  dared  to  hope  you  could  have 
come  to  me,  yet  it  would  have  been  harder 
dying  without  one  word  of  grateful  adieu,  and 
the  poor  girl's  blessing  whose  life  you  saved 
from  the  sea." 

"  Nelly,  don't  speak  again  that  terrible  word 
'dying,'  and  111  be  composed  as  a  ship  at 
anchor." 

"You  must  leave  me  now,  dearest;  my 
strength  is  going;  come  to  me  in  the  morn- 
ing with  papa,  and  pray  for  me." 

Hans  tenderly  embraced  her;  she  Was  too 
faint  to  know  it,  or  the  moment  when  he  left 
her,  and  she  continued  insensible  for  some 
minutes.  Then  she  calmly  whispered,  "  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  sleep,  now  Hans  is  come ;  good 
night,  mamma ; "  and  Nelly  slept  some  hours 
that  night  reposing  in  the  sweet  consciousness 
of  the  nearness  of  her  beloved  one. 

The  next  day  Hans  sat  with  her  some  hours, 
beguiling  the  monotony  of  the  bedridden 
patient  by  gentle  loving  conversation,  and 
endeavouring  to  cheer  her  into  a  more  hopeful 
view  of  her  mysterious  malady.  I  call  it 
mysterious,  for  not  one  of  the  many  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  who  had  visited  her  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  any  definite  view  of  her 
case.  Hans  suggested  the  preparation  of  an  air- 
bed to  convey  her  to  London,  and  so  strongly 
urged  the  opportunity  there  obtainable  of  a 
variety  of  the  best  medical  advice,  tbat  Nelly 
consented  to  make  the  effort,  and  it  was  agreed 
her  father  and  mother  and  Hans  should  escort 
her  at  the  earliest  possible  period  to  London. 

The  day  arrived  that  they  should  journey  to 
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town,  and  Nelly  felt  80  strongly  the  conviction 
that  she  should  return  no  more  that  her  part- 
ing with  Sandie,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
school,  was  deeply  distressing  to  them  both. 
The  servants  in  tears,  watched  her  being  con- 
veyed by  her  father  and  Hans  to  her  conch  in 
the  carriage,  believing,  as  the  cook  said,  "  They 
should  see  Miss  Nelly's  sweet  face  no  more — 
the  Lord  love  her !" 

By  easy  stages  they  reached  London,  taking 
np  their  quarters  with  the  maiden  aunt  already 
noticed  in  these  pages.  The  fatigue  of  the 
journey  disabled  Nelly  from  any  exertions  for 
the  next  three  days,  but  on  the  fourth,  feeling 
somewhat  stronger,  Hans,  and  her  father  and 
mother,  accompanied  her  to  the  house  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  B . 

While  Hans  and  her  father  waited  in  the 
carriage,  after  having  carried  her  into  the  con- 
sulting room,  her  mother  gave  a  brief  history 
of  her  symptoms,  "  her  gradual  loss  of  health 
and  spirits,  till  she  at  length  became  the 
paralyzed,  helpless,  hopeless  case  she  now 
seemed  to  be." 

Dr.  B inquired  her  age,  previous  general 

health,  habits  of  exercise,  mental  condition, 
diet,  sleep,  study,  religious  sentiments,  state 
of  affections,  and  a  host  of  other  queries,  the 
answers  to  which  be  briefly  pondered  seriatim. 

But  the  eminent  physician  exhausted  all  his 
questions  without  obtaining  any  satisfactory 
clue  to  the  patient's  malady.  Nothing  in  her 
antecedents  could  account  for  the  strange 
paralysis  of  one  so  young,  hitherto  so  full  of 
health  and  vigour,  with  no  mechanical  nor 
mental  habit  to  impair  her  constitution,  nor 
any  blighting  effect  upon  the  affections  to  vex 
and  wear  her  away.  He  declined  giving  any 
positive  opinion  upon  her  case  as  yet,  though 
he  feared  the  worst,  and  promised  to  call  upon 
her  at  her  aunt's  to-morrow,  when  he  should 
have  more  fully  considered  her  diagnosis,  and 
consulted  a  medical  friend. 

The  Doctor  and  Hans  carefully  carried  her 
back  to  her  aunt's  carriage — placed  her  in  it  in 
such  a  posture  as  should  be  the  least  trying  to 
her — and  her  father  took  his  seat  by  her  side. 
Hans  had  mounted  the  box,  and  the  coachman 
had  driven  half-way  down  the  street,  when  at 
a  shout  from  a  footman  running  Rafter  them 
they  pulled  np. 

"  Master  wishes  one  word  more  with  tWlady, 
sir,  if  you'll  please  to  drive  back,"  said- the  man. 
They  drove  back,  and  at  the  doorjof  his  house 

stood  Dr.  B .    He  apologized  for  troubling 

them  to  return,  as  an  important  question  had 


occurred  to  him.  He  asked  Nelly,  at  the  » 
riage  door, 

"  You  stated  thejparticular  room  yon  efcfety 
occupied  had  a  good  southern  aspect,  aadvii 
not  near  any  kind  of  drain  or  water,  or  unbeaht? 
adjunct  of  any  kind ;  but  I  omitted  to  iaqaft 
about  the  interior  of  the  room  itself,  enepfi 
the  relative  positions  of  the  door,  nreplaa} 
and  chimney :  I  did  not  ask  how  is  the  mm 
papered." 

"  Not  papered  at  all— the  walls  are  pamftai* 

"  When  were  they  painted  last  P" 

"  About  twenty  years  ago." 

The  doctor  looked  disappointed;  he  U 
thought  of  the  arsenic  mixed  in  the  prqfc 
ration  of  certain  green  paper  for  walk,* 
highly  deleterious.  He  soon  f bund,  howevfc 
he  was  on  the  scent,  for  on  his  mentioning  t6 
arsenic  in  the  composition  of  the  colouring  fct 
the  papers,  Nelly  artlessly  said,  ' 

"They  stuff  birds  with  arsenic  in  IiM 
could  it  be  poor  Archie's  birds  have  dome  A 
mischief?" 

"Undoubtedly,"   said   Dr.    B .    "fc 

many  birds  have  yon  in  the  little  study  yfc 
described  P" 

"  Perhaps  five  hundred,  great  and  ansJL": 

"  They  are  the  assassins,  then;  my  dear  j9iS| 
lady,  you  have  been  slowly  poisoned  by  taaaV 
ing  the  fumes  of  this  deadly  metal  M 
don't  be  alarmed;  now  we  know  the  <MS$ 
it  may  not  be  too  late  to  dislodge  him;  ItY 
least  will  not  despair." 

Dr.  B ran  into  the  house,  bidding  taa% 

wait  a  moment,  and  rapidly  reappeared  wMHl 
prescription  which  he  charged  them  to  pal  fc 
action  immediately,  naming  an  able  gcmMl 
practitioner  at  Bath,  under  whom  he  aMil 
Nelly  should  at  once  be  placed.  Dr.  Ba*> 
mielaw  wrung  the  kind-hearted  pbjiiAafr 
hand,  as  he  squeezed  another  fee  into  it»«Ma\ 
however  was  politely  declined,  thoagafe 
seemed  pleased  at  Broomielaw's  hearty  *4fci 
bless  you,  sir,  for  the  hope  you  give  as  of  4a? 
dear  child." 

They  went  home  lighter-hearted  Auatsaf 
happy  consultation,  inwardly  blessing  GosJaT 
this  measure  of  relief  to  their  foreboa^ 
The  doctor  gaily  said, 

"  Nelly,  I  wish  those  birds  were  in  <a) 
ablative  case.  They  were  staffed  by  {■** 
homicidal  Thugs,  may  be.  Will  yon  auaiaf 
presenting  the  whole  flock  of  them  to  aV 
town's  museum  bb  a  thank-offering  lor  tk 
discovery  of  their  attempted  manslaughter'* 

"  Do  with  them  what  yon  please,  paps,  bat 
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it  poor  Archie  know  why  we  parted 
3m."  Thus  it  was  agreed,  and  that  was 
I  disposal  of  the  birds.  If  any  young 
of  Nelly  have  staffed  birds  in  their 
r  or  usual  sitting-room,  they  had  better 
too.     Nelly,    Sandie,   Hans,  and   her 

at  once  repaired  to  Bath;  and  the 
i  whom  Dr.  B—  had  named  put  in 
>peration  his  prescription,  with  such 
itions  as  the  vicissitudes  of  the  patient 
ae  to  time  required, 
veek  before  Nelly's  departure,  Archie 
bride  arrived  from  India,  to  the  great 
Jl  parties.  Archie  could  only  procure 
kr's  leave  of  absence,  including  the 
to  and  fro,  so  it  was  agreed  they  should 
leir  alternate  months  at  home  and  with 
t  Bath.  The  Fraulein  was  soon  a  great 
.e  with  all  the  family.  (I  may  as  well 
l  here,  that  at  the  end  of  ten  months 
te  date  of  their  departure  from  India, 
and  his  bride  returned  thither  greatly 
ed  with  the  hope  of  Nelly's  conva- 
»,  and  of  her  joining  them  at  Shahjee- 
\  at  no  distant  period.) 
he  first  month  of  medical  treatment  at 
lere  was  no  perceptible  alteration  in  the 
Chen  slowly  the  pains  in  her  head  and 
acame  slightly  less  acute.    Her  nervous 

was   sensible   of   more   tone.      The 

was  less  distressing,  her  spirits  less 
L    Hans  spent  hours  by  her  side  daily, 

to  her  and  cheering  her  heart.  We 
t  detail  the  course  of  recovery,  which 
lions,  trying,  and  long  in  painful  sus- 
>  all  parties,  but  at  length  the  improve- 
rs unmistakeable.  Winter  slowly  and 
r,  as  if  it  had  rather  not,  but  could  not 
siding  to  the  childish  wooing  of  Spring, 
ren  way  to  the  cowslip  and  primrose. 
grew  out  of  his  buds  and  small  flowers, 
bej  no  longer  fitted  him,  and  put  on  the 
robes  of  Summer;  and  Summer  toiled 
1  the  heat  and  burden  of  his  long  days, 
g  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  till  Autumn 
ickle  in  hand,  to  gather  them,  and  Nelly 
ger  dreaded  the  return  of  Winter. 
g  on  the  arm  of  Hans — he  had  but  one 
her — she  could  now  take  gentle  walking 
a.  The  paralysis  had  been  skilfully 
ed  from  her  limbs.  Though  still  un- 
ly  white  and  transparent,  faint  flushes 
rning  health,  like  sunlight  struggling 
a  a  mist,  tinted  her  beautiful  cheeks, 
nstre  of  life  and  hope  glistened  in  her 
re  eyes.     Her  doctor  long  ago  pro- 


nounced the  inward  enemy  was  yielding  to 
the  medical  force  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
position,  and  that  she  was  already  convalescent. 
Sandie  and  Broomielaw  dropped  down  to  them 
now  and  then,  and  each  time  more  hopefully 
left  her  with  Hans  and  her  mother.  The  cor- 
respondence between  Bath  and  home  grew 
daily  more  encouraging;  she  was  subject  to 
occasional  relapses  into  the  sensation  of  extreme 
languor  and  debility,  but  in  the  main  the 
process  of  recovery  was  satisfactory,  and  the 
voice  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  was  heard  in  her 
own  and  her  father's  dwelling. 

Another  winter  passed  away  in  Bath,  and 
then  with  the  opening  Spring,  as  cook  said, 
"  Miss  Nelly  came  back  with  the  flowers — her 
sweet  face  the  welcomest  of  'em  all.*'  They, 
i.  *.,  Hans,  Nelly,  and  her  mother,  drove  into 
the  town  a  little  before  midday.  When  the 
carriage  stopped  at  the  gates  of  dear  old  home, 
Nelly  asked  a  passer-by  what  the  church  bells 
were  ringing  for. 

"  It's  to  welcome  back  the  master's  daughter, 
ma'am,"  said  the  man,  touching  his  hat.  Hans 
flung  him  half-a-crown,  saying,  "Send  the 
ringers  to  me,  my  man,  when  they  have 
finished  their  peal." 

Nelly  was  affected  with  this  public  mark  of 
her  neighbours'  affection. 

"  Hark,  Hans,"  said  she,  as  she  stepped  into 
the  hall,  "  the  dear  old  bells  are  actually  firing 
salutes." 

"  A  good  hint  to  me  to  salute  my  belle,"  said 
Hans,  gailing  kissing  on  her  lips  her  welcome 
home. 

"  You  are  too  forward,  Hans,  to  take  hints ; 
let  me  embrace  my  own  dear  honoured  father." 

The  Doctor  folded  Nelly  to  his  bosom,  crying, 
"Bless  the  Lord!" 

Broomielaw  had  hastened  out  of  school  to 
meet  her,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  carriage  was 
in  sight.  He  had  given  the  school  a  half-holi- 
day to  celebrate  Nelly's  return ;  so  that  when 
she  appeared  outside  the  balcony  looking  over 
the  playground,  Sandie  holding  her  by  one 
hand  and  Hans  by  the  other,  the  deafening 
hurrah  which  the  boys  raised  set  all  the  dogs 
in  the  neighbourhood  barking,  the  pigeons 
flying,  and  the  rookB  cawing,  as  if  the  neigh- 
bours' joy  of  Nelly's  return  was  shared  by 
the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  The  lads  shouted,  flung  up  a  cloud  of 
hats,  caps,  sticks,  whips,  wickets,  bats,  and 
balls,  danced  round  the  window  in  a  semi- 
circle, leaping,  singing,  and  shouting  with 
might  and  main,  "Nelly  for  ever  I  Nelly's 
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come  back!  Welcome  Nelly!  Long  life  to 
Nelly  Broomielaw  and  Hans  Vandenberg!" 
At  this  point,  as  they  were  getting  personal, 
Nelly,  her  eyes  suffused  with  grateful  tears, 
waved  her  handkerchief  to  her  kind  old  friends, 
bowed  smilingly  on  all  the  boys,  and  withdrew 
to  her  chamber. 

It  was  not  the  old  6tudy.  That  had  been 
thoroughly  whitewashed,  repainted,  and  fumi- 
gated, the  door  locked,  and  the  window  left 
open  night  and  day,  from  the  day  Nelly  went 
to  Bath,  till  God  in  His  mercy  permitted  her 
to  return  in  peace.  Then  the  chamber  was 
forgiven  its  pollution ;  but  lest  it  should  ever 
damage  others,  the  Doctor  converted  it  into  a 
lumber  room,  and  never  entered  it  again  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

Hans  and  Nelly  were  married,  and  for  the 
period  of  another  year  abode  with  her  parents. 
Then  the  major's  leave  expiring,  she  accom- 
panied her  devoted  husband,  herself  a  no  less 
devoted  wife,  to  India,  with  the  understanding 
which  greatly  served  to  mitigate  the  pang  of 
separation,  that  every  three  years,  so  long  as 
she  and  her  parents  were  spared,  she  would 
spend  one  year  in  England. 

I  will  not  inflict  on  the  reader  a  second 
parting  scene.  Suffice  it  to  say,  all  were  com- 
forted with  the  hope  of  her  triennial  return; 
and  the  reflection  that  she  was  going  out  with 
one  she  loved,  and  was  worthy  of  her,  and  that 
she  would  be  stationed  near  brother  Archie, 
helped  to  cheer  her,  and  sustain  them  all. 

So  the  good  ship  sailed  away,  followed  by 
many  heartfelt  prayers.  Sandie  left  a  parcel 
in  Nelly's  cabin  when  he  bid  her  adieu,  which 
she  was  not  to  open  till  they  had  been  one  day 
at  sea.  When  the  one  day  at  sea  was  fully 
spent,  Nelly  and  her  husband  opened  the 
parcel ;  it  was  a  beautifully  bound  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book  in  Hindostanee;  and  enclosed 
was  her  brother's  farewell  prayer  for  her  peace 
and  happiness,  and  his  farewell  request  that, 
with  the  major's  help,  who  was  a  good  Hindo- 
stanee scholar,  she  would  study  the  language 
on  their  route,  that  as  soon  as  possible  after 
her  arrival  she  might  be  able  to  occupy  herself 
in  teaching  Hindoo  children  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  she  had  done  at  home.  Sandie 
added, 

"  You  won't  feel  at  home  anywhere  without 
a  school,  Nelly.  God  has  made  you  an  Indian 
wife;  your  duties  henceforth  are  to  Indian 
souls.  Be  the  missionary  abroad  yon  were  at 
home,  and  we  shall  feel  we  have  been  honoured 
and  permitted  to  sacrifice  your  beloved  society 


for  God  sb  well  as  for  your  dear  husband.  I 
know  he  win  heartily  second  your  effort*  Hi 
was  not  teaching  yon  this  last  year  the  Hmdo- 
stance  grammar  and  idiomatic  forms  for  aw 
social  conversation  with  the  natives,  I  am  quite 
sure.  He  had  his  eye  upon  his  dear  wife's  oaV 
fulness  to  the  people  among  whom  Provides*] 
had  cast  her  lot.  I  bless  Hans  for  his  seato* 
able  forethought  Dearest  Nelly,  I  oommari 
you  to  God  and  the  Word  of  His  grace.  1/ 
heart  was  too  full  to  say  farewell,  so  I  write! 
it  here :  Good-bye,  dearest  sister  of  my  bent; 
the  fondly  loved  one  of  all  my  life,  Godi 
Heaven  bless,  protect,  and  have  yon  ererij 
His  most  holy  keeping !  And  good-bre,  at 
noble  brother  Hans.  I  am  not  jealous,  Htfy 
of  your  love  for  him,  for  I  love  him  with  tsl 
heartiest  brother-lore  myself.  God  blast  jotf 
both.  Tours  ever  fondly,  Sandie  Brooms* 
law." 

"  Dear  fellow ! "  said  Hans.    "  Bless  fainl* 
responded  Nelly. 

Then  they  sealed  their  mutual  agree— I 
with  Sandie's  suggestion  with  a  kiss,  and  it 
they  had  no  other  engagement  on  shipboHsl 
the  first  lesson  was  begun  immediately,  hum 
and  wife  first  asking  a  blessing  on  the  p$  j 
liminary  mission  work  in  which  they  se»  ; 
about  to  engage.  A  large  portion  of  eraj 
day,  whether  by  sea  or  land  travelling,  «■! 
thus  pleasantly  and  profitably  occupied.  Neflft 
as  Sandie's  note  intimated,  had  devoted  twdn 
months*  study  to  the  language  with  ha? 
husband,  not  to  mention  her  fragments^ 
studies  in  the  year  preceding  her  dangeisl| 
illness.  The  result  was  she  reached  her  Inflp 
destination  no  mean  proficient  in  the  fp* 
nacular. 

Her  reception  by  old  Mr.  Vandenberg  «4 
most  cordial.  He  loaded  her  with  presented! 
every  kind  of  luxury  and  comfort  peculiar  « 
the  climate,  and  insisted  upon  her  taking  if 
her  permanent  abode  in  his  house.  He  cos* 
plained  of  his  lonely  age ;  he  selected  tU# 
apartments  in  a  wing  of  his  house  to  be  ettjpr 
sively  his  own,  and  formally  surrendered  d 
the  rest  of  his  large  well-built  mansion  to  Mjf 
and  her  husband.  Hans  found  himself  onli 
arrival  in  India  a  Lieutenant-GoloneL  W 
district  in  which  his  regiment  was  ulalloaal 
was  disturbed,  and  it  was  deemed  pnidsp 
Nelly  should  remain  in  charge  of  his  fate 
and  he  should  join  alone.  The  sepaiatitt 
would  be  but  temporary,  as  the  regiment** 
expected  to  be  stationed  at  Shahjeehanpora  i| 
the  course  of  the  year,  should  the  state  of  tfe 
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antey  permit.  It  was  a  sore  parting  for 
elly,  but  she  had  chosen  a  soldier,  and  must 
bmit  to  the  lot  of  a  soldier's  wife.  But  it  was 
tne  relief  to  her  that  a  few  days  before  her 
stand's  departure,  her  own  dear  brother 
•chie  returned  to  his  official  duties,  having 
en  absent  for  some  months  in  a  distant 
arter  of  the  Presidency,  accompanied  by  his 
fe. 
£>h,  the  joy  of  meeting  Archie  again !    Then 

>  sisterly  welcome  to  his  young  and  very 
dy  wife,  and  the  immediate  affection  which 
s  resumed  between  them  from  their  English 
oiniscencee  augured  so  well  for  the  future ! 
ore  was  a  grand  banquet  at  Mr.  Rosenthal's 

>  fourth  day,  to  celebrate  the  return  of  Mr. 
i  Mrs.  Archie,  and  a  return  banquet  the 
ct  day  at  Mr.  Vandenberg's,  to  instal  Colonel 
l  Mrs.  Hans  at  the  old  mansion,  as  hence- 
th  their  own.  Nelly  at  the  head  of  the 
ile,  with  her  husband  supporting  her  in  the 
e-chair,  entertained  the  two  venerable  mer- 
tnta,  and  the  young  married  pair,  in  great 
te,  old  Yandenberg  declaring  he  felt  so 
ch  happier  as  a  lodger,  that  he  recommended 

friend  Rosenthal  to  try  the  experiment 
aself.    Old  Rosenthal  smiled  knowingly  at 
,  Yandenberg,  as  he  replied, 
'I  hare  done  it,  neighbour,  so  the  patent 
1  yours,  neighbour;  I  wonder  you  didn't 
tit  yesterday,  neighbour." 
)ld  Yandenberg  shook   his  head   at   old 
pen  thai,  imitating  his  tone  of  voice : 
'  Ton  always  take  the  wind  out  o'  my  sails, 
ifhbour ;  111  give  you  a  wider  berth,  neigh- 
■r;  but  the  Fraulein  always  gets  the  better 
you,  neighbour." 

Then,  as  in  duty  bound,  there  was  a  general 
gh,  and  at  length  congratulations  grew  so 
a&  that  old  Yandenberg  called  up  to  his 
lir  Nelly  and  Mrs.  Archie,  and  putting  an 
n  round  each,  kissed  them  both,  and  said, 
Ehere,  now,  go  both  of  you  and  kiss  old 
BenthaL"  And  they  did  as  they  were  bid, 
i  wo  did  old  Rosenthal.  Then  the  Colonel 
knitted  he  was  entitled  to  the  family  fa- 
pm,  which  claim  was  immediately  honoured 
Archie  closing  the  ceremony  as  they  all  re- 
Bed  their  seats. 

Did  Rosenthal  cleared  his  throat  as  he  rose 
the  window  to  request  the  Colonel's  opinion 
*  magnificent  charger,  brilliantly  capari- 
ted,  and  the  Colonel  admiring  the  splendid 
latnre,  the  merchant  said,  "It  is  yours, 
lonel,  far  your  sweet  wife's  kiss ;  we  receive 
r  m  a  daughter  of  Holland."    The  Colonel 


grasped  his  old  friend's  hand,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  munificent  present.  Then  old  Vanden- 
berg  wiped  his  eye  as  he  drew  Archie  aside  to 
the  opposite  verandah,  where  a  servant  was 
holding  another  charger  in  every  respect  the 
perfect  fellow  of  the  Colonel's.  "There, 
Archie,"  said  he,  "  that  bonnie  beast  is  yours. 
May  you  and  Hans  stable  your  horses  together 
throughout  life.  Neither  men  nor  horses  could 
be  better  matched !" 

Then  it  was  Archie's  turn  to  shake  hands, 
and  pour  out  his  thanks  for  the  delicate  gene- 
rosity  which  selected  him  as  the  recipient  of 
the  family  favour. 

"Not  another  word,  Archie;  I  was  not  to 
be  done  by  old  Rosenthal  there,  sly  as  he  is, 
the  old  Dutch  fox ;  we  receive  you,  Archie,  as 
a  son  of  Holland.  Eh,  neighbour,  I  have  you 
now!" 

"You  are  an  old  Dutch  wizard,"  said  Mr. 
Rosenthal. 

"We  are  both  Dutch,"  said  Mr.  Yanden- 
berg. 

"  To  the  backbone,"  said  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

"God  bless  the  old  Netherlands!"  said 
Kattrine,  Archie's  wife. 

"  Amen !"  said  both  the  merchants. 

"  God  bless  old  England  too ! "  said  Archie, 
his  heart  instinctively  turning  home. 

"Amen!"  said  both  the  merchants  again, 
joined  by  all  the  company. 

"And  the  Anglo-Dutch  alliances,"  gently 
submitted  Nelly. 

"Bravo,  mein  Nelly,  amen!"  cried  every- 
body, and  then  everybody  was  silent,  while 
Nelly  at  her  husband's  request  sat  down  to  the 
piano  and  delighted  them  all  with  a  song  of 
her  own  composing,  entitled,  "  God  bless  the 
Netherlands!" 

"Wrung  from  tho  Zuydcr's  flooding  waters, 

A  soil  upon  its  sands ; 
Sweet  is  the  song  of  Holland's  daughters, 

God  bless  the  Netherlands ! 

Tho  Fleur-de-lis  with  swords  and  pikes 

Besieged  her  sea-locked  strands ; 
Then  Moses-like  she  smote  her  dykes, 

And  drowned  the  Netherlands. 

With  David  in  his  utmost  strait, 

She  chose  no  mortal  hands  ; 
But  trusted  to  the  Lord  her  fate, 

The  gallant  Netherlands ! 

Then  wrung  again  from  Zuyder's  waters 

The  old  soil  on  its  sands ; 
Sweet  is  the  song  of  Holland's  daughters, 

God  bless  the  Netherlands ! 
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Loud,  hearty,  and  enthusiastic  was  the 
cheering  for  Nelly's  musical  adoption  of  her 
husband's  fatherland.  Both  merchants  ad- 
mitted not  a  native  daughter  of  the  old  country 
could  hare  done  it  better.  They  agreed  it 
should  be  "  deemed  and  taken  as  and  for  Nelly's 
song  of  naturalization,  and  that  henceforth 
she  was  a  fully  accredited  vrow  of  the  land, 
like  Rath  the  Moabitess  becoming  a  mother  in 
Israel  by  virtue  of  her  intermarriage  with  Boaz 
of  Bethlehem."  80,  in  hospitable  cheer,  and 
goodly  discourse  of  mutual  affection  and  respect, 
the  evening  passed  away. 

On  the  morrow  Hans  departed  for  his  sphere 
of  duty,  and  Archie  and  his  wife  spent  that 
sorrowful  day  and  the  rest  of  the  week  with 
Nelly,  to  cheer  her  in  her  temporary  widowhood. 

But  Nelly  found  her  chief  solace  in  useful 
occupation.  She  ascertained  the  condition  of 
the  city  and  neighbourhood ;  believed  a  school 
for  the  native  children  would  succeed,  and 
sought  among  the  wives  of  the  soldiers,  then 
stationed  at  Shahjechanpore,  a  likely  woman 
to  be  appointed  governess  under  her  own  in- 
spection. At  her  entreaty  the  merchants 
headed  a  subscription  with  a  large  sum  each, 
to  erect  a  school-house,  which  soon  realized 
the  amount  required  among  the  European 
residents.  To  take  the  first  step  towards  loosen- 
ing the  feelings  of  caste  among  the  natives,  as 
well  as  to  familiarize  Europeans  with  kinder 
sentiments  of  intercourse  between  black  and 
white,  she  arranged  classes  composed  of  the 
soldiers'  and  natives'  children  indiscriminately. 

While  the  schools  were  building,  she  assem- 
bled about  one  hundred  and  fifty  children, 
native  and  European,  in  a  large  store  kindly 
lent  her  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and, 
failing  to  find  the  schoolmistress  she  required, 
she  selected  a  sergeant's  wife,  of  good  repute, 
and  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  native 
vernacular,  to  train  her  for  the  post.  This 
worthy  woman  improved  fast,  both  in  religious 
convictions  and  in  school  knowledge,  under 
Nelly's  gentle  influence,  and  her  own  pains- 
taking industry  and  patience. 

Nelly's  life  and  conversation  were  greatly 
blessed  also  to  Kattrine  and  her  brother.  It 
was  not  long  before  Kattrine  joined  her,  heart 
and  hand,  in  her  quiet  unobtrusive  missionary 
labours.  Other  ladies  on  the  station  gradually 
fell  in  with  her  plans ;  so  that,  by  a  judicious 
division  of  labour,  the  schools  were  always  under 
the  general  superintendence  of  one  or  more 
ladies  assisting  the  mistress,  and  little  monitors 
to  teach  the  native  children  in  English,  and  the 


English  children  in  Hindostanee,  the 
lessons  of  a  national  school — the 
teaching  of  every  day  being  the  story  of  tkt 
Saviour,  and  how  young  and  old  were  to  st 
sanctified  and  made  meet  for  Heaven. 

So  soon  as  Nelly's  corps  of  ordinary  school* 
teachers  was  complete,  and  when  they  were  al 
comfortably  settled  in  their  new  couimortiflsi 
schools,  she  set  apart  a  portion  of  every  days) 
the  training  of  a  class  of  advanced  native  gkii 
for  future  teachers.  She  induced  Kattrine  al 
another  lady  to  adopt  the  same  course  witk  1 
class  of  European  teachers  taken  from  tiki 
daughters  of  the  soldiers,  many  of  the  httv 
procuring  eligible  appointments  in  after-yoH* 
in  other  parts  of  India.  These  training  cLus* 
both  native  and  European,  proved  of  great 
value  for  generations  after  they  who  trained 
them  had  passed  away. 

The  good  work  progressed.  The  ble«Bf 
which  was  constantly  sought  upon  it,  and  » 
faith  relied  upon,  was  abundantly  bestowal 
and  in  the  course  of  years  Mrs.  CoL  Vande* 
berg's  schools  became  a  topic  of  notoriety  ail 
admiration,  and  of  imitation  in  certain  quarts^ 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

The  triennial  home  visits  were  regain^ 
paid  on  three  successive  occasions,  bat  beta 
the  fourth,  her  honoured  parents  had  bam 
gathered  to  their  fathers.  I  most  not  omiii*; 
mention  either,  that  at  the  first  visit,  Arcs* 
and  his  wife,  and  two  young  children,  a  bog* 
and  a  girl,  accompanied  herself,  her  huabtasjg 
now  a  Major- General,  and  two  little  boj%j 
named  respectively  Hans  Broomielaw  Yande*^ 
berg  and  Archie  Broomielaw  ditto.  Arciisv 
boy  was  named  Andrew,  or  Sandie,  in 
of  the  grandfather  and  uncle,  and  Rosenthal  bV 
honour  of  his  mother's  father,  with  a 
that  the  next  boy  should  be  Rosenthal  Bmr 
mielaw. ,  But  as  the  next  boy  happened  to  stf! 
girl,  the  prospect  was  deferred;  and  the  titfe 
girl  was  named  Nelly,  in  honour  of  old  Mft-I 
Broomielaw,  one  of  whose  names  it  was,  asi 
her  aunt.  Thus  the  family  nomenclatures  gfl^ 
mixed  up  in  various  ways,  and  every  way,* 
honour  of  somebody.  The  sharp  pang  in  tksf 
leaving  home  again  for  India,  after  morethsni 
year's  visit,  was  the  necessity  which  compellai  j 
both  Archie  and  Nelly  to  leave  their  ehiUtaft 
behind  them.  It  was  some  mitigation  thai 
there  was  a  grandmamma  to  take  care  of  then, 
and  that  the  young  Indian  class,  which  «tf 
ably  presided  over  by  a  resident  govern* 
still  existed  on  the  Broomielaw  establish— st 
at  the  head  of  which  Sandie  had  auoosedadsii 
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Jhe  young  darling  creatures'  health 
ttion  cbmanded  the  sacrifice,  and  it 
.  The  old  Doctor  cheered  them,  at 
ith  the  remark, 

d  precious  hostages  left  with  him  to 
ir  triennial  return ;  and  if  they  wished 
the  interval,  there  was  an  old  grand- 
knew  of  who  would  be  right  glad  to 
hem  whether  as  parents  or  children." 
i  close  Nelly's  exemplary  story.  She 
idia,  from  first  to  last,  twenty  years. 
;ht  up  five  children  in  the  course  of 
,  useful  life.  At  the  decease  of  the 
merchants,  Archie  and  her  husband 
ich  a  large  accession  of  property; 


and  a  year  or  two  after  the  General  had  retired 
from  active  service,  Archie  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment, and  all  of  them  returned  to  England.  In 
the  mother  country,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  old  home,  and  not  far  from  the  graves  of 
their  parents,  and  of  Sandie,  who  was  first  to 
follow  them,  in  the  meridian  of  a  peaceful 
old  bachelorhood,  most  of  them  still  live,  in  the 
happy,  thankful  consciousness,  that,  through 
the  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  they  have  not 
lived  in  vain. 

Perhaps  the  moral  of  Nelly's  memoir  may  be 
summed  up  in  these  words :  She  embraced  her 
opportunities  of  doing  good;  and  when  there 
seemed  to  be  none,  she  made  them. 


THE    THBEE   PBOFESSORS. 


BY  THE   EDITOR. 


came  to  pass,  that,  as  they  went  in  the  way,  a  certain  man  said  unto  Him,  Lord,  I  will  follow  Thee 
•  Thou  goest.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ;  but 
ion  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  And  He  said  unto  another,  Follow  me.  But  he  said,  Lord, 
it  to  go  and  bury  my  father.  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead ;  but  go  thou  and 
ingdom  of  God.  And  another  also  said,  Lord,  I  will  follow  Thee ;  but  let  me  first  go  bid  them 
ich  are  at  home  at  my  house.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God." — St.  Luke  ix.  56 — 62. 


r,lass,"  the  mirror  of  God's  Word, 
look  at  three  Professors  of  Dis- 

—  professors  who  had  occasion 
at  the  Master's  omniscient  dis- 
of  the  very  "  secrets  of  their 
Contemplating   their  characters, 

se  to  offer  a  few  practical  com- 

u  distinguishing  word,  applied  to 

help  us  in  our  object. 

ien,  we  have  the  Impetuous  Pro- 

ain  man  saith  unto  Him,  Lord,  I 
Thee  whithersoever  Thou  goest." 
inds  well.  If  words  have  mean- 
was  a  good  profession.  Can  we 
sh?  Before  answering,  we  shall 
3  hesitate,  and  ponder  the  word 
oever."  To  follow  in  Christ's  steps 
y  self,  to  be  clothed  with  humility, 
ant  in  trial,  to  be  long-suffering 
vocation,  to  cease  from  studying  to 
selves,  to  take  up  our  cross  daily. 
rare  of  mistaking  impulsive  emo- 


tion for  religious  principle.  Man  is  the 
creature  of  impulse ;  and  impulse  may  carry 
us  a  long  way — a  long  way  in  worldly 
matters,  and  in  so-called  religious  matters. 
"Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord, 
Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  Thy 
name?  and  in  Thy  name  have  cast  out 
devils  ?  and  in  Thy  name  done  many  won- 
derful works  ?  And  then  will  I  profess  unto 
them,  I  never  knew  you :  depart  from  me, 
ye  that  work  iniquity."  Impulse  is  not 
principle.  All  that  seems  religion  is  not 
religion.  Enthusiasm  soon  sinks  into  indif- 
ference. If  a  man  "  hath  not  root  in  him- 
self," he  may  "dure  for  a  while;"  but 
"when  tribulation  or  persecution  ariseth, 
because  of  the  word,  by-and-by  he  is  of- 
fended." The  "crown"  animates,  and  may 
secure  the  profession  of  impulse;  but  the 
"cross"  tests  that  profession,  of  what  sort 
it  is. 

And  so  Jesus,  who  knew  what  was  in  this 
man,  said  unto  him,  "  Foxes  have  holes,  and 
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birds  of  the  air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of 
man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head." 

He  would  teach  him,  right  words  as  well 
as  apparently-right  deeds  may  have  wrong 
motives.  Christianity  is  the  religion  of 
motive ;  but  the  motive  must  be  enlightened : 
otherwise  we  may  say  far  more,  under  excite- 
ment, than  we  really  mean. 

The  man  probably  thought  he  meant  what 
he  said ;  but  he  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  his  own  words.  We  infer  his 
character  from  Christ's  answer ;  and  it  would 
seem  from  that  answer  his  motive  was  an 
unworthy  one.  Instead  of  thinking  of  the 
cost  of  following  Jesus  "  whithersoever  "  he 
went,  he  was  thinking  of  possible  advan- 
tages to  be  gained.  He  had  doubtless  wit- 
nessed the  miracles  Christ  had  performed — 
perhaps  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
and  the  healing  of  the  lunatic,  recorded  in 
this  chapter  —  and  imagined  His  power 
might  advance  him  to  honour  and  wealth. 
He  may  have  heard  of  the  commission  our 
Lord  had  just  delivered  to  the  twelve  dis- 
ciples, conferring  on  them  "  power  and  au- 
thority over  all  devils,  and  to  cure  diseases  " 
(verse  1),  and,  like  Simon  the  sorcerer  of 
Samaria,  vainly  thought  that  "the  gift  of 
God  might  be  purchased,"  if  not  "with 
money,"  by  profession.  Therefore  Christ, 
in  judgment  and  in  mercy,  said,  "Foxes 
have  holes,  and  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ; 
but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
His  head."  In  this  fiery  baptism  He  tested 
the  profession  of  impulse.  He  needed  not 
to  ask,  Canst  thou  follow  me  now  f 

Might  not  this  test  be  applied  to  many 
professors  still  ?  The  profession  arising 
from  interested  motives  may  be  less  impe- 
tuous :  in  some  there  may  be  more  natural 
enthusiasm  than  in  others ;  but  is  not  such  a 
profession  common  among  ourselves  ? 

A  kind  of  profession  is  profitable.  "We 
ask  a  man,  Are  you  a  Christian  ?  With  sur- 
prise, if  not  with  a  measure4  of  indignation, 
he  replies,  "I  will  follow  Christ  whither- 
soever Ho  goeth."  Let  the  profession  be 
tested.  Will  you  follow  Him  when  the 
path  is  through  much  tribulation?  Will 
you  "  confess  Christ  before  men,"  when 
shame  and  persecution  threaten?    Or,  are 


you  the  friend  of  religion  only  so  Ion 
advances  with  the  world  by  her  side' 
thou  "  endure  hardness  aa  a  good  m, 
Jesus  Christ"?  Your  profession  it 
but  is  it  an  enlightened  professio 
you  understand  what  it  may  cost 
maintain  it  ?  and  are  you  still  read; 
that  cost,  and  follow  Christ "  whithez 
He  goeth  ? 

The  great  lesson  we  may  all  lea 
the  Impetuous  Professor  is  this,  the 
of  depending  on  our  own  natural  f 
in  forming  religious  resolutions, 
counsel  bids  us  put  "no  confidenci 
flesh."  Peter's  example  warns  us 
folly.  Like  him,  we  may  confidentl 
"Though  all  men  should  be  offen 
cause  of  Thee,  yet  will  I  never  be  ofl 
Like  him,  we  may  fall  in  the  hour 
It  is  good  to  resolve,  "  I  will  follow 
whithersoever  He  goeth ;"  but  let  th< 
tion  be  formed  in  secret,  and  let  it  1 
with  an  enlightened  understanding 
difficulties  in  your  way.  Count  i 
cost.  Throughout  your  experience  J 
expect  to  find  your  "strength  is 
weakness."  Then  you  will  depen 
you  resolve,  and  "  strong  in  the  Lor 
the  power  of  His  might,"  your  n 
will  be  unbroken.  You  shall  "cv 
by  "enduring  to  the  end,"  and  1 
"  sit  down  with  Christ  in  His  kingri 

The  second  character  introduce* 
narrative  may  be  described  as  1 
crastinating  Professor. 

"Jesus  said  unto  another,  FoJ 
But  he  said,  Lord,  suffer  me  first  t 
bury  my  father." 

This  character  is  a  contrast  to  tl 
He  was  one  who  heard  Christ,  and 
gave  signs  of  conviction  and  interest 
the  invitation  addressed  to  Him, 
me."  But  he  had  neither  Christ 
ciple  nor  natural  enthusiasm  ei 
prompt  him  to  say,  "Lord,  I  wi 
Thee  whithersoever  Thou  goest."  I 
entreats  than  professes.  He  said, 
suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  mj 
His  meaning  appears  to  have  been, 
me  to  live  with  my  father  till  he  < 
has  been  a  kind  and  indulged 
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Vobably  he  has  not  long  to  live.  I  should 
ot  like  to  disturb  his  peace  in  his  latter 
ays  by  breaking  up  the  family  household. 
Liter  he  is  dead,  I  must  remove.  Then  I 
hink  I  should  be  willing  to  follow  Thee ; 
mt  I  cannot  resolve  till  then.9' 

Procrastinating  Felix!  "When  I  have 
i  convenient  season."  When  I  have  more 
time,  and  the  subject  will  be  less  trouble- 
some! No  doubt  religion  is  good;  but  I 
otnnot  attend  to  it  now ! 

Does  the  reader  know  anything  of  this 
kind  of  reasoning  when  the  call  to  disciple- 
drip  is  pressed  upon  the  heart  and  con- 
■denceby  the  ministry  of  the  Word?  Then 
Bis  enemy  is  near  you.  All  the  week  long 
hs  is  drowning  in  confused  noise  the  en- 
besting  voice  of  Christ — heard  each  return- 
ing Day  of  Best  and  Christian  Privilege, 
•ith  less  and  less  interest — "  Follow  me." 
Bonder  these  words :  "  Seek  ye  first  the 
kbgdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness." 

It  is  vain  for  you  to  set  one  command- 
tent  in  apparent  opposition  to  another.  If 
b  you  they  appear  contrary — I  am  sup- 
losing  an  extraordinary  case — the  difficulty 
fcqr  easily  be  decided.  Apply  this  rule : 
Iflbich  duty  most  accords  with  the  fleshly 
bdmation?    Avoid  that,  and  practise  the 


But  these  supposed  difficulties  are  gene- 
Uffly'our  own  inventions.  It  was  so  in  the 
jtaent  instance.  Following  Jesus  would 
lot  have  been  found  inconsistent  with  the 
Ifth  commandment.  Was  not  Jesus  himself 
fce  perfect  pattern  of  filial  obedience  ?  Did 
Be  not  honour  His  parents,  dwelling  at 
Ruareth,  and  being  subject  unto  them? 
Ifcd,  even  on  the  cross,  did  He  not  re- 
pniber  to  give  a  dying  charge  to  the  be- 
hfA  disciple  —  "  Behold  thy  mother"? 
Rial  affection  and  devotion  never  equalled 
Ik  "  Suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my 
Mur,'?  was  but  the  carnal  excuse  of  a  pro- 
pwtin tiling  spirit.  Hence  the  penetrating, 
fcnsmg  rebuke,  "Let  the  dead  bury  their 
md"— "Let  those  that  are  dead  to  the 
mer  interests  of  the  Gospel  attend  to  the 
Mass  clay ;  absorb  themselves  in  the  mere 
Rwiiig,  transitory,  perishing  interests  of 
lis  world :  let  nothing  interfere  with  that 


which  is  spiritual,  the  preaching  of  the  king- 
dom of  God :  at  whatever  cost,  that  must  be 
supreme." 

In  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  how  un- 
worthy is  "the  halting  between  two  opi- 
nions," which  causes  a  man  to  delay  deci- 
sion for  God  on  the  ground  that  he  has  other 
interests  at  stake !  "  My  circumstances,  my 
family,  my  business,  my  worldly  wealth — 
these  are  in  the  way.  When  I  have  fewer 
earthly  cares,  I  will  entertain  the  care  for 
heavenly  things."  Let  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  sever  the  cords  of  this  snare  of  the 
dovil,  and  cut  for  you  this  Gordian  knot. 
Follow  Christ  at  once,  and  leave  conse- 
quences with  Him  who  maketh  "  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according 
to  His  purpose." 

But,  remember,  "  this  kind  goeth  not 
forth  save  by  prayer  and  fasting."  There 
must  be  deep  spiritual  exercises,  a  casting  of 
the  soul  on  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  a 
resolution  in  the  strength  of  His  strength  to 
follow  the  Lord.  Beware  of  an  impetuous, 
unenlightened  profession.  That  is  easily 
made,  and  easily  forgotten.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  let  there  be  no  hesitation.  If 
you  hesitate,  you  are  conquered.  Let  your 
rule  be  that  adopted  by  St.  Paul :  "  Imme- 
diately I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood  " 
(Gal.  i.  16).  Decide  at  once,  and  decide 
finally,  the  soul's  everlasting  interests.  "  Let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead ;  but  go  thou  and 
preach  the  kingdom  of  God." 

One  more  character  remains  to  be  con- 
templated, the  study  of  which  may  serve  to 
deepen  impressions  already  made.  We  have 
the  Irresolute  Professor. 

"Another  also  said,  Lord,  I  will  follow 
Thee ;  but  let  me  first  go  bid  them  farewell 
which  are  at  home  at  my  house." 

This  professor  has  nothing  of  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  first;  nor  does  he  plead  for 
the  delay  of  the  second.  He  has  a  double 
mind.  He  has  made  up  his  mind :  "I  will 
follow  Thee."  He  has  not  made  up  his 
mind :  "  But  let  me  first  go  bid  them  fare- 
well which  are  at  home  at  my  house."  As 
if  he  had  said,  "  I  feel  I  must  decide.  Be- 
ligion  is  the  greatest  interest ;  and  this  is  the 
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time  for  deciding.  But  still,  may  I  not 
decide,  and  then  enjoy  a  little  rest  in  the 
sweet  companionship  of  dear  ones  in  the 
home  of  my  affections  ?"  It  sounded  plau- 
sible; but  he  was  deceiving  himself.  The 
rest  and  the  companionship  for  which  he 
craved  would  have  been  to  him,  in  his 
present  mind,  the  service  of  mammon ;  and 
' '  ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. ' '  They 
would  soon  have  occupied  the  chief  place ; 
and  then  they  would  have  become  idols. 

"  Whatever  passes  as  a  cloud  between 
The  mental  eye  of  faith  and  things  unseen, 
Causing  that  brighter  world  to  disappear, 
To  seem  less  lovely,  and  its  hopes  less  clear : 
That  is  our  world,  our  idol,  though  it  bear 
Affection's  impress,  or  devotion's  air." 

God  must  have  the  whole  heart.  This  is 
indispensable.  There  can  be  no  religion 
without  it.  But  do  not,  therefore,  believe 
Satan's  lie,  that  the  love  of  God  does  not 
allow  of  the  love  of  man.  It  is  true,  the 
love  of  God  does  not  allow  the  so-called  love 
of  man  to  be  urged  as  an  excuse  for  the 
neglect  of  the  service  of  God.  In  that  case 
the  testimony  is  clear — "  Cut  off  the  right 
hand,  pluck  out  the  right  eye  :"  "  He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  Me" — 
preferring  them  to  me,  putting  natural 
claims  before  Divine  ones,  being  ruled  by 
the  one  and  so  excluding  the  supremacy  of 
the  other — "is  not  worthy  of  Me."  But 
the  true  love  of  God,  instead  of  interfering 
with  human  love,  alone  can  establish  that 
high-toned,  elevated,  unselfish,  and  con- 
sistent love  of  man — man  our  relation,  or 
man  Our  brother; — which  is  the  second  great 
commandment,  "like  unto"  the  first, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
It  is  when  the  love  of  God  is  thrilling 
through  our  souls,  when  His  realized  love 
to  us  is  constraining  the  quickened  affec- 
tions of  the  soul,  when  "we  love  Him 
because  He  first  loved  us," — it  is  then  we 
are  disposed  to  look  on  every  man  as  our 
brother,  anxious  to  perform  a  brother's  part, 
and  lead  each  wanderer  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  with  the  bond  of  filial  and  fraternal 
privilege  encircling  us,  whilst  we  exclaim, 
"  Our  Father.1' 


This  is  the  work  that  is  given  m 
First,  to  believe  in  the  Divine  love  o 
to  "  have  faith  in  God,"  and  then  t 
in  love  as  dear  children,  the  follow 
imitators  of  God."  This  is  really 
Christ.  "Beloved,  if  God  so  love 
ought  also  to  love  one  another." 
free  grace,  the  love  of  God  to  man, 
issues  in  the  love  of  man  to  God, 
true  love  of  man  to  man.  Ease  and 
comfort  will  not  then  be  considered' 
a  sacrifice  that  we  may  work  for  Go< 
will  be  done,"  in  me,  by  me,  with  n 
language  of  Christian  devotedna 
hand  will  be  put  to  the  plough, 
anxiety  will  be  to  keep  it  there.  T 
ing  will  scarcely  be  needed,  "'. 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  ploi 
looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom 

And  now  a  concluding  word. 
"  prove  our  own  selves." 

Would  that  every  reader,  with 
lightened  sense  of  the  full  spiritual 
of  the  words,  had  formed  the  godl 
tion,  in  the  strength  of  God,  to 
Christ  whithersoever  He  goeth." 
so  ?  Has  it  been  so  with  us  all  ?  . 
none  of  us  upon  whose  lips  or  i 
heart  the  word  or  thought  has  n& 
i  1 I  make  no  profession  "?  Is  not  t 
times  actually  urged  as  an  excuse 
worldly  walk  ?  Or,  to  put  the  qu 
another  form,  are  there  not  thof 
consciences  must  constrain  them  t< 
"We  make  no  profession:  whe 
invites  us  to  His  table,  there  to  con 
before  men,  and  vow  ourselves  His 
followers,  we  never  or  seldom  come 
if  such  bo  the  case,  if  we  do  no 
Christ  in  the  church,  it  cannot  be 
that  we  should  confess  Him  in  thf 
that  we  should  deny  ourselves  for '. 
and  devote  ourselves  to  His  service 
longer  deceived.  No  profession  is 
profession  indeed.  It  means  thif 
made  me,  but  I  am  not  His  creator* 
redeemed  me,  but  I  am  not  His 
the  Holy  Spirit  pleads  with  me,  tofl 
and  reject  His  pleadings." 

Think — if  you    have  hitherto  i 
avowal  of  discipleship — think  of  * 
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fessioii "  on  a  dying  bed.  Yea,  think  of  "  no 
profession"  on  the  day  of  final  account. 
And  can  you  venture  to  live  in  God's  world 
another  week,  another  day,  without  forming 


the  holy  resolve*  in  dependence  upon  God's 
grace,  ever  to  be  sought  with  fervent  prayer, 
"I  will  follow  Thee,  my  God,  my  Saviour, 
whithersoever  Thou  goest "  ? 


DOMESTIC   SEBVANTS— WHAT  WE  MAY  CLAIM  FBOM  THEM,  AND  THEY 

FBOM  US. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  LENDING  A  HAND,"  "  DOING  AND  SUFFERING,"  ETC.* 


HI8  question  has  long  been  regarded  as  vexed, 
[any  a  morning- call  paid  by  one  lady  on 
aother  has  owed  its  relish  to  the  zest  supplied 
f  this  favourite  topic ;  but  it  was  hardly 
aown  how  vexed,  till  a  little  passage  of  arms 
ist  autumn  between  Mr.  Rusk  in  and  the 
litor  of  a  daily  newspaper  threw  the  subject 
3en  to  public  debate.  With  them  the  spark 
■iginated.  They  represent  the  flint  and  the 
eel,  but  they  were  probably  scarcely  aware 
lemselves  how  profusely  the  tinder  lay  around 
lem. 

At  all  events  the  subject  has  been  ventilated, 
id  each  party  has  had  its  say.  We  have 
done  it,"  and  "  feel  better  for  it,"  as  the  little 
oy  said  who  revenged  an  injury  by  a  blow. 
Our  social  storm  has  cleared  the  air ;  we  and 
tr  servants  have  alike  called  upon  public 
pinion  to  arbitrate  in  our  mutual  grievances. 
robably  reaction  has  already  set  in,  and 
ode  it  easier  for  the  arbitrator  to  compose 
Wt  differences.  Probably  the  mistress  who 
toted  her  complaint  against  "the  greatest 
jftgues  of  her  life"  has  since  reflected,  that 
qb  was  rather  a  hard  measure  to  deal  out  to 
hose  who  are  all  more  or  less  employed  for 
ftr  comfort  and  advantage;  and  the  servant 
to  tossed  her  head  at  her  "  one  meat-meal  a 
if  and  half-pound  of  butter  a  week,"  may 
fare  remembered  that  in  her  father's  cottage 
irroom,  as  the  case  may  be)  the  meat-meal  is 
jBonday  treat,  and  the  half-pound  of  butter 
st  allowance  for  the  family. 
.We  can  recommend  no  better  cure  to  the 
■stress  who  undervalues  her  servants  than  to 
Irite  the  experiment,  just  for  one  day,  of 
bring  herself.  We  fancy  her  lighting  the 
Icnen  fire,  that  necessary  antecedent  to  her 
tsband's  shaving- water,  and  to  the  morning 
s&L   Well  for  her  if  her  unaccustomed  hands 


bring  up  the  breakfast-tray  in  safety.  We 
excuse  her  suppressed  sigh  at  the  thought  that 
cups  and  saucers  must  be  washed  and  put 
away,  when  they  are  done  with.  Then  the 
bed  must  be  made.  "Jane  "has  often  had  a 
reproof  for  spending  too  much  time  over  it, 
yet  her  own  efforts  for  a  much  longer  time 
have  left  a  series  of  undulations,  strongly 
suggestive  of  hills  and  valleys,  but  promising 
little  for  the  next  night's  comfort.  Let  it  be  for 
the  moment;  she  will  hear  of  it  again  in  a 
"curtain  lecture."  Now  time  is  passing  on, 
and  she  must  hasten  to  her  cooking.  Never 
having  put  too  much  confidence  in  Mrs.  Ladle, 
she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  standing  by  to  see 
things  weighed  and  mixed — and  order  and 
method  are  strong  points  with  her :  she  has 
been  eloquent  before  now  about  "  a  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place,"  "a 
time  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  time;" 
so,  what  with  the  experience  gained  by  oversight 
and  her  own  methodical  habits,  she  feels  toler- 
ably easy  as  to  her  success  in  cooking.  But, 
alas !  theory  is  not  put  in  practice  at  a  first 
attempt.  She  gets  bewildered  among  dishes  and 
basins,  jars  of  stores  and  saucepans ;  she  ends 
with  spooning  out  a  liberal  allowance  of  salt  for 
the  custard  pudding,  and  of  dusted  sugar  for  the 
pickled  mackerel.  Let  it  pass;  she  will  hear  of 
it  again,  a  few  hours  earlier  than  the  bed. 
Need  we  follow  her  through  the  day  P  or  will 
the  morning  glimpse  be  sufficient  to  show,  that 
if  servants  are  plagues,  they  are  something  else 
besides  ? 

And  for  the  discontented  servant  also  we 
could  make  some  suggestions,  which  may  tend 
to  modify  her  ideas.  We  will  suppose  that 
she  has  a  "  day  out,"  and  that  kind  feeling 
leads  her  to  spend  it  with  her  sister  the  semp- 
stress, who  has  had  to  lay  by  for  a  week,  be* 


•  See  Review.    "  Lending  a  Hand,"  page  404.    London :  Beeley,  Jaokaon,  and  Halliday. 
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cause  the  sharp  cold  seized  her  chest  as  she 
turned  out  of  the  heated  workroom.  "  Jane  " 
leaves  the  fashionable  square  where  her  mis- 
tress lives ;  she  has  not  far  to  go — Rose  Alley 
turns  out  of  a  court  at  the  back  of  the  square, 
but  the  five-minutes'  walk  on  level  ground, 
proves  to  be  a  very  steep  descent  in  the  social 
scale.  With  visible  disgust  on  her  face,  and 
gathering  her  skirts  as  closely  around  her  as 
an  ample  crinoline  will  admit,  "  Jane "  picks 
her  way  to  No.  5,  and  inquires  for  "  Miss  Ellen 
Mason." 

The  laconic  and  barely  intelligible  answer, 
"  Top-floor  back,"  directs  her  to  the  stairs ;  the 
second  and  third  flights,  each  narrower  and 
dirtier  than  the  last,  are  reached,  and  "  Jane  " 
has  mounted  steps  enough  to  entitle  her  to  an 
alpenstock,  by  the  time  she  arrives  at  Ellen's 
garret.  She  is  a  kind  sister,  and  her  heart 
sickens  at  the  fireless  grate,  the  comfortless 
bed,  the  coarse  food  untouched ;  she  remem- 
bers her  last  illness  in  her  place;  how  kind 
cook  was;  what  nice  messes  she  made;  how 
"  mistress  "  gave  orders  she  was  to  have  every- 
thing she  wanted,  and  came  to  see  her  twice, 
and  sent  for  the  doctor  and  paid  his  bill. 
"Jane"  begins  to  reflect  that  it  is  not  for 
nothing  she  has  put  her  time,  and  strength, 
and  liberty,  at  her  mistress's  disposal. 

We  will  then  assume  that  mistresses  and 
servants  are  alike  forming  the  wise  conclusion, 
that  since  they  are  really  necessary  to  each 
other,  and  domestic  servitude  is  likely  to  re- 
main a  prominent  feature  in  social  life,  it  were 
best  to  come  to  some  mutual  understanding  as 
to  past  grievances,  remedying  such  as  admit  of 
remedy,  accepting  patiently  those  over  which 
neither  party  has  any  control. 

It  may  be  fair  to  start  with  the  inquiry, 
What  is  domestic  service?  An  erroneous  im- 
pression would  give  rise  to  unreasonable 
expectations  on  both  sides. 

In  domestic  service,  women  of  the  working 
classes  do  that  for  money  which  they  would 
do  gratis  in  homes  of  their  own — those  neces- 
sary offices  which  fall  to  the  woman's  lot  in 
every  household,  and  which  she  must  either  do 
herself  or  do  by  proxy ;  such  as  cooking,  clean- 
ing, and  care  of  children :  these  offices  working 
women  accept  under  their  employers  as  their 
calling  in  life,  their  business,  and  thereby  earn 
their  bread  as  honestly  as  the  cotton- spinner 
who  works  a  loom.  But  to  the  condition  of 
work  which  is  common  to  them  both,  is  added, 
in  the  case  of  the  servant,  the  condition  of 
servitude ;  earning  her  bread  in  the  family  of 


her  employer,  she  becomes  incorporated  with 
it,  and  is  subject  to  its  laws  and  restrictaa. 
She  is  not,  like  the  cotton-spinner,  her  oi» 
mistress  when  the  hours  of  labour  are  oier; 
on  the  contrary,  the  domestic  servant  is  under 
constant  surveillance,  and,  except  as  a  boot 
granted  by  indulgent  employers,  has  no  tine 
in  the  day  which  she  can  look  upon  as  her  owi, 
or  in  which  she  is  not  liable  to  be  called  upom 
for  service. 

If  we  say  that  domestic  service  has  alib 
advantages  and  drawbacks,  we  do  but  claw  it 
with    all    other    employments.     Among  tfaft 
drawbacks,  besides  loss  of  personal  liberty, 
we  may  reckon  compulsory  association  wiA 
uncongenial   fellow-servants,    dependence  <B 
the  caprices  of  an  employer,  and  restricted 
intercourse  with  family  and  friends.    Amovf 
the  advantages  on  the  other  hand,  the  dome* 
tio  servant  has  no  care  about  provisions  sal 
house-rent,  no  fear  while  she  does  her  duty  4 
being  out  of  employment,  for  her  work  k 
always  "in  season;"   she    fares  better  ol 
sleeps  softer,  is  better  housed  and  cbthtl 
than  she  would  be  in  a  lodging  of  her  owif 
and  in  proportion  as  her  fidelity  and  dial' 
terested  conduct  merit,  she  is  taken  intofello* ' 
ship  by  those  moving  in  a  grade  of  sode^f 
above  her  own.    "  Domestic,"  as  we  have  be* 
reminded,  is  a  word  derived  from  "doswC : 
and  "familia"  or  family,  meant  originally tfej 
servants  in  a  family.    Among  the  advantaga. 
we  must  also  include  the  fair  and  reasonaUtJ 
prospect  which  the  untutored  girl  has,  wW 
leaves  her  working  mother's  side  to  becoan 
scullery-maid  or  maid-of -all- work,  of  rising  I 
steady  diligence  one  degree  after  another 
the  scale  of  domestic  service,  till,  as  hoot] 
keeper,  she  occupies  the  honourable  poshii 
of  representing  her  mistress  in  a  large  hotfl 
hold. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us,  that  doi 
service  might  be  one  of  the  very  happiest « 
in  which  women  of  the  working  classes  e 
their  bread ;  why  it  so  often  fails  in  being 
it  will  be  our  present  duty  to  inquire. 

We  will  begin  with  the  raw  material, 
young  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  who  n 
begin   to  earn  her   own  bread  because 
family  increases:   she  is  a  hungry,  grovil 
girl,  and  her  slice  off  the  loaf  can  ill  be  spall 
If  she  has  hitherto  lived  with  her  mother, 
the  mother  has  been  a  decent  and  respect 
woman,  she  ought  to  have  something  mow 
start  with  as  her  capital  in  trade  than  yofAi 
strength,  and  activity ;  she  should  have  lean*! 
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punctuality,  ready  obedience,  order, 
>d,  and  she  should  be  skilled  in  such 
abour  as  her  home  furnishes  occa- 
but  this  is  rarely  her  experience : 
n  than  not,  the  house -mother  has 
ed  away  from  her  family  to  fill  some 
on-domestic  labour,  and  the  eldest 
een  left  at  home  in  the  position  of 
lelf -taught.  In  this  case  she  has  pro- 
h  to  unlearn,  and  has  acquired  habits 
idence  which  add  to  her  difficulties 
st  taste  of  service  in  a  gentleman's 
ere  she  must  begin  with  being  "  ser- 
rvants." 

lowever,  far  better  off  there,  as  a  rule, 
gaged  to  be  "  handy-girl "  by  small 
pie  just  a  grade  or  two  above  herself, 
fully  alive  to  their  own  dignity  in 
a  servant : "  till  they  took  this  up- 
e  they  worked  on  contentedly  enough 
the  mother  did ;  the  daughters  might 
ipiring.  Now,  by  the  simple  fact  that 
hold  includes  poor  little  "Drudge," 
ng  wife  and  daughters  become  "  mis- 
the  young  ladies."  Very  harmonious 
irs  are  the  new  titles ;  the  da  ties  they 
brmed  all  their  lives  are  henceforth 
jath  their  dignity,  and  the  work  which 
hitherto  shared  by  all,  is  now  most 
ibly  thrown  upon  one.  We  quote 
uthor  whose  opinions  command  gene- 
t:*— 

ig  girl  is  hired  into  a  large  family,  of  which 
arden.  is  at  once  thrown  upon  herself  alone, 
d  cleaning,  cooking  and  waiting,  perpetual 
ountless  errands,  all  are  accumulated  upon 
ion,  who,  so  far  as  age  and  strength,  know- 
xperience,  are  concerned,  is  the  least  able  to 
The  condition  of  many  a  slave  in  an 
plantation  is  far,  far  preferable — outwardly 

>  hers.  But  just  because  it  is  not  nominally 
st  because  there  is  a  form  of  hiring  and  a 
f  remuneration,  Christian  consciences  are 
.6  matter,  and  the  transaction  passes  for  a 
s  well  as  a  legal  one.  My  friends,  these 
[it  not  so  to  be.  It  is  true  this  young  girl  has 
If  to  your  service,  but  you  well  know  that 
ring  she  was  scarcely  a  free  agent.     She 

>  a  family  which  could  not  support  her.  If 
to  know  all,  you  might  find  that  she  had  a 
ither  or  a  heartless  stepmother,  who  had 
er,  for  years  past,  her  poor  modicum  of 
and  who  have  now  turned  her  out  of  tho 
;  to  pick  up  a  pittance  for  herself  where  she 
rice.  She  has  not  the  knowledge,  she  has 
s  training,  for  anything  belter  than  a  place 

Bgksa'0  **  Plain  Worfls  on  Christian  living." 


like  yours.  She  must  take  what  she  can  find,  and  she 
has  lighted  upon  you.  Now  I  venture  to  say,  that 
that  servant-girl  has  a  right  to  your  consideration  in 
the  assignment  of  her  duties.  You  must  lay  no  burden 
upon  her  which  you  do  not  feel  and  know  that  she  is 
equal  to.  Whatever  you  could  allow  a  daughter  of 
your  own  to  bear  or  do  at  her  age  and  in  her  condition, 
that,  and  that  only,  must  you  lay  upon  her.  And  if 
you  say,  that  because  you  pay  a  servant  you  have  a 
right  to  be  eased  altogether  of  every  inconvenient  duty, 
I  reply,  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  such  reasoning,  for 
which  the  God  of  reason  and  of  conscience  must  call 
you  to  a  reckoning.  Let  your  children  work  as  well  as 
she.  Or  else  deny  yourself  something — something  of 
dress,  or  something  of  luxury,  or  something  of  amuse- 
ment— and  keep  two  servants  where  you  now  keep  one. 
These  are  plain  words — too  plain,  it  may  be ;  but  it  is 
in  such  plainness  that  Christian  morality  must  express 
itself,  or  it  will  miss  altogether  the  mark  of  its  high 
and  responsible  calling." 

We  can  add  nothing  to  Dr.  Vaughan's  appeal 
to  unreasonable  employers ;  but  it  awakens  the 
question,  Is  there  not  a  gap  which  needs  to 
be  filled  up  in  our  philanthropic  institutions  P 
Does  not  this  twofold  difficulty  under  which 
the  young  servant  labours — want  of  knowledge 
and  want  of  protection — point  to  something 
like  combined  effort  to  establish  and  increase 
training-schools,  where  the  duty  of  teaching 
may  be  carried  on  patiently  and  efficiently, 
because  it  is  not  complicated  with  the  expec- 
tations and  requirements  of  the  employer,  and 
where  the  young  girl  may  acquire  friends  and 
protectors  to  whom  she  can  appeal,  when  after- 
wards engaged  in  actual  service  P 

Might  not  also  a  great  deal  of  good  be 
effected  in  the  matter  of  training  young  ser- 
vants, without  waiting  for  the  multiplication 
of  institutions  P  Institutions  have  always  the 
drawback  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
money  contributed  by  the  public,  must  be 
diverted  from  its  direct  object  for  the  pay- 
ment of  house-rent,  officers'  salaries,  Ac.  What 
training-school  can  be  better  than  the  practical 
requirements  of  a  well-ordered  gentlewoman's 
household,  if  the  girl  can  be  entered  there  as  a 
pupil,  the  mistress  being  indemnified  for  the 
expenses  of  her  board  P 

A  scheme  of  this  kind  has  already  entered 
into  the  fertile  mind  of  Miss  Ellen  Barlee, 
authoress  of  "  Our  Homeless  Poor,"  and  Lady- 
manager  of  the  Institution  for  the  Employ- 
ment of  Needlewomen,  at  Hinde  Street,  Man- 
chester Square. 

The  mechanism  (of  such  a  plan  as  Miss 
Barlee's)  is  simple  in  the  extreme;  girls  will 
apply  to  her  who  are  anxious  to  be  trained  for 
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respectable  service,  ladies  will  apply  to  her 
who  are  desirous  of  adding  a  girl  to  their 
establishment,  and  the  funds  contributed  by 
benevolent  well-wishers  will  pass  at  first-hand 
from  the  supporters  of  the  scheme,  to  those 
who  are  to  be  benefited  by  it.  Miss  Barlee's 
idea  appeared  to  the  writer  eminently  simple 
and  practical,  and  she  had  her  free  permission 
to  mention  it. 

Nor  must  we  ignore  the  efforts  of  a  Pre- 
ventive Mission  in  Bristol  to  work  up  raw 
material  into  efficient  servants.  This  mission, 
with  a  registration-office  for  young  girls  of  the 
humblest  class,  including  the  much-suffering 
workhouse  girls,  was  started  five  years  ago, 
under  the  auspices  of  Miss  Stephen.  The 
children  were  both  helped  to  find  safe  situa- 
tions, and  carefully  visited  while  in  service. 
Clothes  of  a  decent  kind  were  given  at  a  re- 
duced cost  to  those  whose  dress  was  too  poor 
to  admit  of  their  obtaining  employment.  A 
Sunday-school  was  kept  by  the  daughters  of 
the  Dean  of  Bristol,  for  such  of  the  workhouse 
girls  in  service  as  could  be  spared  by  their 
employers  to  attend  it.  In  the  intervals  of 
service  the  girls  were  provided  with  safe  lodg- 
ings, and  a  working  school  was  opened  for 
their  instruction.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
year  it  was  found  that  500  girls  had  obtained 
the  benefits  of  the  institution,  at  the  cost  of 
about  10s.  a  head.  At  the  present  time  several 
thousands  have  been  thus  guarded  and  aided, 
both  in  Bristol  and  in  four  other  cities  in  which 
Preventive  Missions  have  been  established. 

"We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  "  maid-of-all- 
work;"  or,  as  she  prefers  to  be  called,  the 
"general  servant;"  who  will,  perhaps,  take 
rank  next  to  the  young  servant  girl.  Excellent 
servants  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  class.  To 
be  fit  for  her  place,  such  a  woman  must  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  work ;  an 
orderly  mind  to  plan  her  time,  and  make  it 
square  with  her  engagements;  and  she  should 
have  health  and  strength  beyond  the  average, 
to  meet  the  demands  which  will  be  made  upon 
her.  If  we  may  accept  her  own  statement,  the 
writer  of  a  letter  signed  "  A  Drudge,"  appears 
to  have  been  a  servant  of  this  stamp.  She 
seems  to  have  been  one  who  acted  on  the  good 
maxim,  "  Drive  your  work,  and  do  not  let  your 
work  drive  you."  As  general  servant  in  a 
large  family,  there  was  little  time  to  fold  her 
hands,  but  she  preferred  to  fold  them  in  the 
evening  rather  than  in  the  morning.  She  rose 
at  four  or  five ;  the  roughest  part  of  her  work 
was  done  before  the  family  "  eat  down  to  break- 


fast;" and  by  four  in  the  afternoon] 
cap  and  presentable  appearance  aha 
rejoiced  the  heart  of  her  mistress.  '. 
happily,  the  mistress,  instead  of  com 
her  wise  distribution  of  her  work,  sac 
ing  herself,  by  intelligent  observatioi! 
was  not  only  done,  but  well  done,  rows 
well-ordered  toil  for  twelve  hours,  of  he 
"  drudge,"  by  the  insinuation  that  woi 
so  soon  "  must  have  been  "  done  ill ;"  a 
fresh  employment  to  occupy  the  hardl 
leisure  of  the  evening.  "We  were  not  i 
at  the  servant's  confession,  "  that,  un 
circumstances,  her  habit  of  early  rii 
abandoned,  her  energy  and  spirit  fa 
she  became  more  careless  every  day.** 

The  lesson  is  too  obvious  to  need 
out ;  the  mistress  who,  by  a  baseless  s 
could  distort  the  evidence  of  her  serva 
management  into  a  charge  of  neglect,  i 
worthy  to  keep  her  "drudge,"  noi 
another  like-minded  to  supply  her  pla 

It  may  be  worth  notice,  that  in  th 
"  a  general  servant,"  a  greater  degree 
bility  is  due  from  the  mistress,  than  * 
establishment  consists  of  two  or  mc 
lonely  position  of  the  sole  occupan 
kitchen  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
kind  readiness  to  enter  into  conversa 
meet  her  at  suitable  times  with  somet 
companionship  and  sympathy.  Her  a 
must  be  invited  as  to  those  personal 
which  she  would  naturally  share  with 
servant,  if  she  had  one. 

Leaving  "  general  servants,"  good 
we  now  pass  on  to  the  establishmen 
we  imagine,  form  the  majority  in  o 
middle- classes,  where  two,  or  three, 
servants  are  kept,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  family.  Here  tl 
of  the  mistress  become  more  onerous 
to  consider  her  servants'  relations 
other,  as  well  as  to  herself.  She  mui 
only  just,  but  impartial.  The  work  t< 
by  the  servants  generally  must  be  so 
that  each  shall  be  responsible  for  i 
portion  assigned  to  her  individually 
mistress,  a  general  overlooker,  must  i 
herself  the  power  of  varying  this  es 
order  when  the  general  good  of  tt 
requires  it.  One  servant  may  take  ! 
directions  from  her  mistress,  but  for 
ance  of  several,  rules  must  be  laid  (3 
adhered  to. 

It  becomes  a  much  more  difficult  p? 
government,  requiring  all  a  woman's 
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^crimination  of  character.  Next  in 
he  training  of  her  children,  a  lady 
are  about  the  right  management  of 
ts ;  they  are  her  individual  charge, 
in  the  matter  of  female  servants  at 
bint  authority  of  the  heads  of  the 
is  delegated  to  herself  alone:  her 
re  engaged  and  dismissed  by  her. 
tonsible  alike  for  the  comfort  of  the 
so  far  as  it  depends  on  kind,  wise, 
ble  government. 

then,  is  the  limit  of  her  authority  ? 
I  cry  has  been  raised  after  the  ser- 
ty  years  ago— such  subjection !  such 
such  a  recognition  of  the  impassable 
between  their  own  position  and  ours ! 
ristresses  shake  their  heads  and  say, 
has  died  out ;  we  shall  never  see  the 
!"  Now,  it  is  quite  time  that  the 
:  the  last  generation  were  less  given 
and  frequently,  from  father  to  son, 
hemselves  to  the  families  of  their 
;  the  adherent  effect  of  continued 
umulative,  the  links  strengthen  and 
l  an  increasing  ratio  as  time  passes 
3  demur  to  the  notion  that  these  old 
rants  were  always  very  respectful  or 
serve.  Dean  Ramsay,  in  his  "  Traits 
Character,"  gives  us  some  curious 
f  an  opposite  kind.  Personal  attach  - 
merging  of  their  own  interests  in 
eir  employers,  we  accord  to  them, 
are  very  great  virtues,  but  they  are 
1  of  time.  The  fact  that  servants 
g  enough  in  one  place  to  acquire 
llent  qualities,  we-  attribute  not  so 
eir  better  moral  condition,  as  to  the 
re  difficulties,  in  those  days,  of  loco- 
Lfter  the  fatigue  and  expense  of  a 
?e  days'  journey  in  a  cart,  over  jolt- 
to  a  new  place,  it  was  at  least  worth 
ait  and  see  whether  an  unexpected 
jould  not  be  accommodated,  whether 
ibit  would  not  take  off  the  edge  of 
nee.  Thus  a  servant  who  adhered 
e  in  the  first  instance  from  motives 
je  and  self-interest,  may  have  re- 
ig  enough  to  take  fast  hold  by  the 
ring  bonds  of  affection  and  mutual 

onfirmed  in  the  idea  that  it  is  rather 
lan  the  servants  that  have  changed, 
.  the  exceptional  cases,  where  eer- 
ie present  day  do,  as  it  were,  take 
foot  of  the  family  tree,  we  find  that 
it  and  interlacing  boughs  thev  put 


forth,  of  fidelity  and  devotion,  take  as  firm  hold 
as  ever:  "Master"  is  still  their  "hero,"  and 
the  interests  of  the  family  their  leading  idea. 
It  is  perfectly  natural  that  in  these  days,  when 
change  and  locomotion  are  made  so  simple  and 
easy,  servants  who  partake  of  the  benefit  should 
also  share  the  danger  and  disadvantage  of  the 
new  order  of  things — should  become  unsettled, 
and  fly  off  at  the  smallest  grievance  to  try  their 
fortune  elsewhere :  the  caterpillar  makes  him- 
self happy  on  his  cabbage-leaf;  the  butterfly, 
with  a  whole  choice  of  garden  flowers,  is  always 
on  the  wing.  But  the  restless  spirit  of  change, 
if  natural,  is  none  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
because  it  takes  all  the  poetry  out  of  service, 
and  leaves  nothing  between  servant  and  em- 
ployer bat  the  commercial  exchange  of  work 
and  wages. 

"  But,"  we  are  told,  "  the  mistress's  autho- 
rity is  not  only  endangered  nowadays  by  the 
readiness  with  which  servants  give  warning; 
they  are  also  so  independent,  so  spoiled  by 
education,  they  know  as  much  as  their  mis- 
tresses— know  everything,  in  fact,  but  how  to 
keep  their  places  and  order  themselves  lowly 
and  reverently  to  all  their  betters."  Now,  if 
it  were  really  true  that  a  woman  is  spoiled  for 
being  a  servant  by  acquiring  solid  and  useful 
information,  the  case  would  be  very  serious, 
for  as  surely  as  the  words  have  come  to  pass 
with  regard  to  these  latter  days,  "  Many  shall 
run  to  and  fro,"  so  surely  is  the  prediction  also 
fulfilled,  "  Knowledge  shall  be  increased." 

But  is  she  necessarily  the  worse  servant  for 
this  knowledge  ?  Let  a  case  in  point  be  taken 
for  what  it  is  worth.  A  clergyman  and  his 
wife,  in  easy  circumstances,  but  without  family, 
employed  two  female  servants.  It  was  the 
habit  of  the  lady  to  spare  her  husband's  defec- 
tive sight  by  reading  aloud  to  him  in  the 
evening.  It  occurred  to  them  that  their  ser- 
vants might  as  well  be  partakers  of  the  ad- 
vantage, and  they  were  invited  to  bring  their 
work  and  sit,  as  listeners,  at  a  little  table  in 
the  same  room.  The  reading  was  promiscuous : 
poetry,  history,  books  of  travel,  theology,  what- 
ever came  to  hand.  A  taste  for  knowledge 
was  soon  awakened  in  the  servants;  books 
were  borrowed  from  their  employers,  and  their 
work  was  set  forward  by  rising  an  hour  earlier 
in  the  morning,  so  as  to  secure  time  to  read 
them.  Paley's  "Natural  Theology"  was  one 
of  the  books  borrowed  and  read  through.  After 
a  time,  serious  monetary  losses  compelled  the 
clergyman  to  reduce  his  establishment;  he 
and  bis  wife  must  henceforth  manage  with 
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one  servant,  and  she  must  be  of  a  lower  order 
than  those  at  present  in  their  service.  It 
was  hard  to  come  to  such  a  decision,  but  it 
was  needful;  and  the  servants  were  made 
aware  of  their  master's  altered  circumstances. 
They  received  their  dismissal  in  respectful 
silence,  but  presently  returned,  to  implore 
that  they  might  both  be  allowed  to  stay  for 
the  wages  their  master  could  afford  to  give  to 
one,  assuring  him  that  their  careful  economy 
and  watchful  regard  to  his  interests  should 
make  it  a  saving  to  him  to  board  two  instead 
of  one.  We  do  not  think  these  servants  were 
spoiled  by  education. 

All  our  modern  experience  will  never  upset 
the  wisdom  of  the  sacred  dictum,  "  That  the 
soul  be  without  knowledge  is  not  good;"  but 
there  are  two  conditions  to  be  observed,  that 
the  equilibrium  of  the  mistress's  authority  over 
her  educated  servants  may  not  be  disturbed : 
she  must  not  lag  behind  in  the  general  pro- 
gress, so  as  to  let  her  servants  overtake  her; 
and  the  education  of  the  servant  must  be  sound, 
useful  knowledge.  Whatever,  for  instance, 
gives  additional  vividness  to  Scripture  narra- 
tive or  Scripture  emblems ;  such  a  knowledge 
of  history  as  will  enable  them  to  take  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  the  events  of  their  own  day ; 
some  leading  principles  of  mechanics — will  a 
pump-handle  be  worked  less  vigorously  because 
the  servant  knows  why  it  draws  water  ?  some 
idea  of  the  great  elementary  laws  of  nature — 
why  should  not  the  housemaid  who  toils  to  lift 
a  heavy  weight,  have  the  interest  of  knowing 
that  the  law  of  gravitation  is  acting  against 
her  ?  why  should  not  the  cook  when  she  takes 
out  her  spice-box  be  able  to  picture  the  luxu- 
riant Eastern  shrubs  of  which  she  is  using  the 
fruit  P  Some  kinds  of  knowledge  are  positively 
helpful  for  the  work  itself;  she  will  be  a  better 
nurse  who  understands  something  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  health,  and  the  same  will  apply  to 
the  housemaid  as  to  cleanliness  and  ventila- 
tion. 

This  is  the  sort  of  education  we  would  like 
for  servants—that  which  trains  their  minds  to 
think,  and  stores  them  with  facts ;  not  a  smat- 
tering of  drawing  and  crochet- work,  which 
will  neither  make  better  servants  now,  nor 
better  wives  for  working  men  later  on. 

Certainly  the  authority  of  the  mistress  need 
not  be  compromised  because  she  has  now  to  do 
with  educated  servants,  who  feel  their  own 
value  in  the  social  scale.  Let  her  rule  wisely 
and  well,  and  in  proportion  as  their  obedience 
is  intelligent,  it  will  be  cheerfully  rendered. 


It  will  be  well,  however,  for  the  n 
remember,  that  her  servant  being  a 
child  nor  her  slave,  the  authority  she 
to  exercise  must  be  necessarily  limit* 
are  many  things  in  which  she  lawf 
her  cominands,  others  in  which  she  p 
counsel,  others  which  she  obtains  by 
is  in  the  large  margin  lying  beyond 
region  of  command  that  opportunil 
both  to  mistresses  and  servants  to  f 
of  the  finest  traits  of  character  in  th 
relation. 

Generally  speaking,  the  mistrei 
authority  extends  to  all  questions  wl 
to  the  work  assigned  to  each  serv 
shall  be  done,  when  it  shall  be  do 
shall  be  done.  It  also  relates  to  all : 
which  the  character  and  stamp  of  1 
hold  might  be  compromised  by  the 
conduct.  To  take  a  simple  instance 
tress  sees  an  objectionable  book  on  h 
table;  she  requires  its  removal — "'. 
have  such  books  seen  in  my  house 
quite  in  order  in  saying  so;  it  mi$ 
within  the  limit  of  her  lawful  autho 
quire  that  the  book  should  be  destro; 

The  debateable  ground  lies  where  i 
performance  of  the  work  nor  the  ere 
household  is  at  stake,  but  the  questi 
to  the  personal  welfare  and  advanti 
servant;  if  the  better-instructed  mi 
mistress  sees  that  a  thing  is  clear] 
servant's  advantage,  does  she  so  fax 
her  in  loco  parentis  that  she  can  insi 
against  that  servant's  will  P  We  thin 
some  cases,  which  involve  conscienti 
ence  of  opinion  between  mistress  an 
the  answer  is  clearly  on  the  sern 
For  instance,  the  lady  belongs  to  * 
blished  Church ;  it  is  quite  optional 
determine,  "  I  will  only  have  memb 
Church  of  England  in  my  service."  II 
in  such  case,  a  point  of  stipulation 
engages  her  servants,  that  they  shall 
and  not  chapel-goers ;  but  if  she  hsi 
them  without  such  a  stipulation,  bein 
at  the  time  indifferent  herself  on  ti 
the  fact  that  her  own  opinions  hsi 
more  firm  and  decided,  and  that  shei 
set  great  value  on  their  attendant 
church,  gives  her  no  right  to  requin 
should  act  in  conformity  with  her  pi 
and  in  contradiction  to  their  owl 
formist  opinions.  She  may  he  so  i 
would  be  for  their  advantage,  as  to 
strong  wishes  on  the  subject,  hot  sin 
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suasion  and  counsel :  it  is  not  a  case 
jrcise  of  authority, 
ly,  however,  if  a  mistress  has  acted 
ain  the  respect  of  her  servants,  and 
roids  the  assumption  of  authority 
>  has  only  the  right  to  counsel,  the 

that  it  is  a  matter  to  which  she 

indifferent,  as  far  as  her  own  in- 
s  concerned,  and  which  she  takes  up 
nple  regard  to  her  servant's  personal 
iredisposes  the  servant  to  appreciate 
r  the  counsel  offered.  "  This  is  your 
hto,  therefore  I  can  only  advise  you ; 
advise  you,  because  I  care  for  your 
This  language  will  have  weight, 
i  is  unselfish,  and  love  is  power, 
lore:  the  mistress  has  occasion  not 
>mmand  and  to  counsel,  but  also  to 
We  do  not  refer  merely  to  courteous 
rpeech  in  requiring  and  receiving  ser- 
to  occasions  when  she  asks  services 
dependants,  not  as  a  matter  of  right, 
our.  For  instance,  one  of  your  ser- 
abeent  on  her  annual  holiday;  you 
e  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  substi- 
the  annoyance  of  having  a  stranger 
ue,  and  you  ask  your  other  servants 
out  her  work  between  them;  it 
eir  time  is  yours,  but  since  you  en* 
em  to  fill  a  certain  place  in  your 
L,  and  you  are  now  for  your  own  ad- 
aking  them  to  combine  another  with 
orking  harder,  or  leaving  their  own 
accumulate,  you  are  asking  a  favour 

above  stipulated  service.  Again, 
iicknes8  in  your  house:  attendance 
e  day  you  may  require  from  any  ser- 
ne  duties  include  personal  waiting; 

affectionate  servant  offers  to  under- 
it-watching,  it  is  something  beyond 
;  when  you  accept  it  you  accept  a 
L  thousand  occasions,  far  more  trivial 
le  we  have  pointed  out,  may  arise  to 

the  relationship  of  mistress  and  ser- 
aily  life,  whereby  the  one  receives  a 
xf  loving  attention  over  and  above 
r  service,  and  the  other  has  the  luxury 
ring  favours  and  receiving  grateful 
dgment.  Sometimes  the  work  itself, 
iraa  but  the  servant's  duty  to  do,  and 
H,  bears  so  evidently  the  tokens  of 
sen  done  to  please  the  mistress,  and 
ye  to  her  special  tastes,  that  an  ex- 
tol gratified  feeling  from  her  is  a 
xibnte. 
ire  question  remains.    We  have  seen 


the  kind  of  domestic  management  which  is 
likely  to  develop  good  qualities  in  servants 
and  to  attach  them  to  the  service  of  their  em- 
ployers, but  we  had  also  to  consider  how,  when 
we  engage  a  servant,  we  are  to  escape  hiring 
one  of  the  wrong  sort.  That  there  is  a  bad 
class  of  servants  about  in  the  world,  many  will 
be  ready  to  testify. 

One  correspondent  tells  us  this  base  coin 
slipped  into  currency  because  "masters  and 
mistresses  were  not  careful  enough  in  in- 
quiring into  character."  Another  says,  "  Duty 
to  our  household  demands  that  we  should 
pass  it  out  of  our  hands  immediately.  But 
are  we  to  commit  a  fraud  upon  our  neigh- 
bour, not  only  by  leaving  him  to  make  the  dis- 
covery for  himself — perhaps  with  worse  results 
than  have  befallen  us— that  it  is  base  coin, 
but  also  by  indorsing  it,  as  if  we  had  found  it 
good  ?  In  plain  words,  are  we  to  give  a  good 
character  to  a  bad  servant  ? 

In  very  flagrant  cases,  we  think,  a  common 
sense  of  justice  would  prevail ;  we  should  not 
pass  on,  without  a  word  of  warning,  the  thief, 
the  confirmed  drunkard,  or  the  profligate :  but 
if  the  fault  has  been  less  glaring,  conscience  is 
apt  to  be  very  elastic  in  the  matter  of  giving 
characters — we  become  remarkably  hopeful  all 
at  once,  that  the  servant  we  are  dismissing  for 
bad  conduct  will  take  warning,  and  never  fall 
into  the  same  fault  again.  "Her  failing 
spoiled,  it  is  true,  the  comfort  of  our  house- 
hold, upset  our  other  servants,  obliged  us  to 
changes  but  in  this  other  household  to  which 
she  is  going,  it  may  be  different,  she  may  have 
fewer  temptations."  Or  again  :  "  We  thought 
she  was  the  worse  for  drink  the  last  party  we 
gave,  and  we  could  not  have  a  moment's  peace 
in  keeping  her  ourselves;  but  as  we  are  not 
quite  sure,  we  will  be  content  with  dismissing 
her,  and  not  mention  our  suspicion  in  her 
character."  Or  the  elasticity  of  conscience 
shows  itself  thus :  "I  am  only  bound  to 
answer  questions.  I  am  asked  if  this  cook— * 
whom  I  am  dismissing  for  uncleanly  habits, 
which  might  poison  us  all — is  truthful,  honest, 
sober,  and  a  good  cook :  she  is  all  that ;  well 
for  me  and  for  her  that  the  inquiries  did  not 
include,  'Is  she  clean?'  As  they  did  not,  I 
may  leave  her  new  mistress  to  discover  that 
she  is  incorrigibly- dirty."  Not  unfrequently 
the  falsification  of  character  goes  farther,  and 
the  one  or  two  good  points  (good-temper,  for 
instance,  in  the  servant  who  is  too  thoroughly 
indifferent  and  careless  to  be  easily  put  out,  or 
a  certain  degree  of  cleverness  which  has  shown 
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itself  as  often  in  cunning  as  in  skill)  are  dwelt 
upon  and  enlarged,  as  if  the  lady  really  had  a 
treasure  to  recommend;  and  she  reads  over 
her  ingenious  deception  to  the  unworthy  ser- 
vant who  has  made  her  bold  demand  for  a 
written  character,  and  points  out  that  "she 
has  said  what  she  could  for  her." 

Why  do  ladies  do  this?  From  fear  and 
from  pity.  From  fear  lest,  if  they  put  down 
in  black  and  white  their  real,  honest  opinion, 
the  woman  they  have  dismissed  would  bring 
an  action  for  libel  against  them ;  there  being 
plenty  of  third  and  fourth -rate  attorneys  who 
are  ready  enough  to  get  up  a  case.  It  is  de- 
sirable, therefore,  that  the  law  on  the  subject 
should  be  well  understood. 

A  mistress  may  legally  decline  to  give  any 
character ;  and,  certainly,  this  would  be  better 
— more  just  to  society  in  general,  and  to  mis- 
tresses in  particular,  than  to  give  one  which 
conveys  a  false  impression,  if  it  is  not  actually 
couched  in  false  terms.  If,  however,  she  in- 
tends to  act  on  this  principle,  she  should  state 
to  her  servants  on  engaging  them,  that  should 
she  have  to  dismiss  them  for  bad  conduct,  she 
will  probably  withhold  a  character  altogether. 

But  a  mistress  may  feel  bound  in  conscience 
to  state  what  she  knows  of  a  servant's  cha- 
racter :  how  far,  in  this  case,  does  the  law  pro- 
tect her?  We  briefly  quote  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Denman :  "  If  I  give  a  good  character  to  a 
servant,  and  next  day  discover  that  the  servant 
is  dishonest,  surely  in  such  a  case  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  communicate  my  discovery  to  the 
person  to  whom  I  have  given  the  character." 
This  opinion  was  at  once  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge  in  the  words,  "  Nobody  can 
doubt  that." 

So,  then,  we  see  that  ladies  have  no  ground 
for  being  deterred,  through  fear  of  legal  con- 
sequences, from  performing  a  simple  act  of 
justice  to  society,  and  either  refusing  a  cha- 
racter to  an  unworthy  servant,  or  stating  the 
truth  with  regard  to  her.  But  perhaps  pity, 
more  frequently  than  fear,  warps  a  lady's 
judgment  and  blinds  her  conscience  in  this 
matter.  "  My  servant's  character,"  she  will 
say  to  herself ,  "  is  her  bread ;  no  mistress  will 
take  her  without  one,  no  mistress  will  take  her 
if  I  tell  the  unvarnished  truth  about  her  j  it  is 
true  she  is  very  unworthy,  so  unworthy  that  I 
cannot  keep  her  :  but  if  I  give  her  no  character, 
or  a  bad  one,  I  shut  the  door  to  her  of  sendee, 
which  is  an  honest  calling,  and  leave  her  no 
choice  but  ruin."  Now  here  we  think  our 
guiding  principle,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 


men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,"  sheds  light  on  the  difficulty.  Wool! 
you  feel  a  lady  acted  kindly,  or  justly,  or 
honourably  towards  you,  who  palmed  off  upon 
you  such  a  piece  of  spoiled  goods  as  you  knot 
this  servant  to  be,  coupled  with  the  recoa- 
mendation  of  it  you  are  persuading  yourself 
you  ought  to  write  ?  Say  it  is  a  flagrant  cm 
— a  case  of  vice— of  course,  if  you  state  it, 
the  servant  will  suffer ;  sin  and  suffering  an 
wedded :  but  who  ought  to  suffer  ?  the  gu% 
servant,  or  the  innocent  family  to  whom  yon  J 
unjustifiable  silence  as  to  her  real  chancier  ; 
will  admit  her  ?  The  only  thing  you  can  do  k 
to  state  the  case  fully,  mentioning  extenuating 
circumstances  or  evidences  of  repentance,  if 
there  are  any.  And  you  need  not  cast  herot 
or  withdraw  a  helping  hand  from  her,  becua 
she  is  so  bad  that  you  have  not  felt  it  right  to 
keep  her  in  your  own  family,  or  help  her  ipto 
another.  Be  willing  to  take  some  trouble  for 
her ;  do  not  let  a  woman  who  has  stood  to  yw 
in  so  near  a  relation  as  your  domestic  serial 
sink  down  into  the  dregs  of  society,  when  yoi 
might  get  her  into  a  Reformatory  or  a  Befog* 
or  some  of  those  merciful  institutions  ▼MA 
interpose  between  trangressors  and  ruin. 

In  other  cases  where  the  fault  is  more  TorisV 
and  you  have  really  done  your  best  to  eurefc 
but  because  of  failure,  and  because  the  fflfc 
creates  too  serious  a  disturbance  in  your  11009* 
hold  management  to  be  longer  borne  with,  yN 
feel  you  must  part  with  your  servant ;  tell  bff 
that  whoever  applies  to  you  for  her  cnaraet* 
will  hear  the  truth  about  her,  her  goodqualitifli 
and  her  bad  ones. 

We  believe  that  if  this  were  really  done,ni 
done  by  everybody,  servants  would  bethegiinBi 
as  well  as  mistresses.  Characters  now  aroodJT 
half  believed,  and  if  the  slightest  loophole » 
left  for  suspicion,  by  silence  on  one  point,  «r 
qualified  praise  on  another,  it  is  concluded  tW 
more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear,  and  thekty 
concludes  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  dechi* 
the  bargain.  Honesty  in  this  matter  wodi 
soon  sift  out  the  servants  who  are  thorough^ 
bad  or  incapable,  and  for  the  rest  many  a  km! 
and  considerate  mistress  would  be  found  to  sty 
"  This  servant  is  no  doubt  faulty,  but  theses* 
not  faults  to  which  she  will  be  much  temptei 
in  my  establishment ;  and  since  I  know  tkflt 
I  can  be  on  my  guard  against  them.  I  willgi* 
her  a  trial." 

Meanwhile,  till  a  favourable  change  k* 
taken  place  in  the  matter  of  giving  chancteHi 
mistresses  must  be  willing  to  take  pains  «rf 
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bo  avoid  being  deceived.  The  adver- 
-sheet  and  the  registry  office  should 
b  resource,  and  a  personal  interview 
former  mistress  is  of  great  importance, 
ecommendation  is  valuable  in  propor- 
er  own  character ;  of  this  you  can  judge 
seeing  and  talking  with  her.  The 
of  a  new  member  into  a  household,  a 
ormed  and  mature  in  age,  habits,  and 
j,  is  an  event  of  no  light  moment ;  and 
ire  to  say  no  Christian  mistress  takes 

>  without  previous  prayer  that  God 
le  her  to  choose  those  who  may  prove 
i  and  not  curses  in  her  family. 

ie  servant,  too,  the  question  of  accept- 
iloyment  in  a  new  family,  is  anxious 
mentous.  The  Christian  servant,  no 
a  the  Christian  mistress,  will  seek  for 
ental  guidance  which  is  given  without 
)f  persons.  In  all  lawful  ways  she  will 
or  to  ascertain  how  the  household  is 
I,  into  which  she  is  proposing  to  enter : 
mch  whether  the  heads  of  the  family 
high  religious  profession,  as  whether 
ily  life  shows  that  they  are  guided  by 
i  precepts;  that  they  do  "give  unto 
rvants  that  which  is  just  and  equal; 
lg  threatening :  remembering  that  they 
Lselves  servants  as  well  as  masters." 
en  employers  who  act  on  these  prin- 
nd  the  Christian  women  who  serve 
iks  of  friendship  are  formed,  lasting  as 
One  such  case  is  in  our  eye  at  this 
— a  loving-hearted  woman,  who,  true 
omanly  instincts,  was  ready  to  throw 
le  heart  into  her  service.  For  a  long 
years  she  had  lived  as  nurse  in  a  large 
tment,  and  won  the  regard  and  esteem 
10  had  to  do  with  her ;  a  lady  heard  of 

>  had  occasion  to  send  a  little  invalid 
>m  home,  and  required  a  confidential 
o  take  charge  of  him.  She  undertook 
ge,  and  watched  over  him  in  his  help- 
e  of  suffering,  with  a  solicitude  so  truly 
1,  that  the  mother's  heart  was  eased  of 
te  heaviest  cares.  After  a  time,  the 
a's  case  was  considered  hopeless  as  to 
d  he  was  allowed  to  return  home.  It 
w  that  Christian  principle  shone  out 
nspicuously  in  his  devoted  attendant, 
ami  table  tact,  she  contrived  to  place 
completely  under  her  mistress's  orders ; 
upon  herself  all  the  burden  and  the 
abdicating  all  the  right  to  judge  and 
ihe  had  exercised  when  alone  with  the 
Her  position  towards  the  other  nurses 


was  a  delicate  one :  but  her  genuine  humility 
and  indifference  to  her  own  comfort,  provided 
that  of  her  little  charge  was  secured,  made  it 
impossible  to  quarrel.  The  child's  illness  was 
most  distressing;  painful  days,  wakeful  nights, 
depressing  influences  of  all  kinds.  Strangers 
turned  away,  but  the  heart  of  his  faithful  nurse 
did  but  wind  round  him  the  more  closely.  She 
only  waited  for  his  death  to  retire  from  service 
and  live  with  an  aged  mother  on  her  well- 
earned  savings.  Yet  any  accession  of  illness, 
which  threatened  to  snap  the  feeble  thread  of 
the  child's  life,  pierced  to  the  mother-heart  of 
this  woman.  Weary  and  enfeebled  with  the 
demands  he  made  upon  her,  nothing  could 
induce  her  to  relax  her  exertions.  And  when 
the  cloud  passed  by,  as  it  did  again  and  again, 
and  her  charge  became  less  onerous,  she  was 
always  urging  on  her  mistress's  acceptance 
some  service  over  and  above  her  immediate 
duties ;  some  pleasant  token  of  consideration 
for  her  employer's  interests.  Her  quick  eye  of 
ready  affection  detected  symptoms  of  illness, 
which  escaped  notice  from  others.  And  her 
ready  tact  was  sure  to  discover  some  way — so 
respectfully  urged  as  to  be  irresistible — in 
which  her  mistress's  cares  might  be  lightened. 
What  tie  is  it,  short  of  friendship,  which  binds 
together  that  lady  and  her  servant  ?  The  tes- 
timony of  a  fellow-servant  with  regard  to  her 
was,  "  I  never  saw  such  a  Christian." 

It  is  hard  to  calculate  where  the  stream  of 
blessing  may  end,  which  has  its  fountain-head 
in  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  a  Christian 
servant.  We  are  reminded  of  one,  who  has 
conferred  nothing  short  of  a  national  blessing 
on  her  country.  We  speak  the  words  advisedly, 
for  we  can  make  them  good.  Whose  is  the  name 
which  awakens  an  electric  thrill  in  the  hearts 
of  the  working  men  and  women  of  England  ? 
Who  has  worked  for  them  with  untiring  zeal 
in  Parliament,  and  in  Committees,  and  on  the 
platform,  and  in  a  hundred  ways  less  obvious 
though  more  laborious  ?  Colliers,  operatives  in 
factories,  men,  wives,  daughters,  little  children, 
couple  his  name,  when  they  hear  it,  with  a  fer- 
vent benediction.  To  whom,  then,  does  the 
noble  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  workman's 
friend,  trace  the  earliest  implanting  of  prin- 
ciples which  have  given  their  stamp  to  his 
whole  beneficent  life  ?  To  a  servant — a  female 
servant.  We  had  heard  him  mention  her 
worth,  and  anxious  for  some  more  definite 
information,  we  sought  it  from  himself.  It  is 
by  his  kindness  that  we  are  furnished  with  the 
following  particulars : — 
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"  My  daughter  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  very  dear  and  blessed  old  woman  (her  name 
was  Maria  Millas)  who  first  taught  me  in  my  earliest 
years  to  think  on  God  and  His  truth. 

"  She  had  been  my  mother's  maid  at  Blenheim 
before  my  mother  married-  After  the  marriage  she 
became  housekeeper  to  my  father  and  mother,  and 
very  soon  after  I  was  born,  took  almost  the  entire  care 
of  me. 

"  She  entered  into  rest  when  I  was  about  seven 
years  old,  but  the  recollection  of  what  she  said,  and 
did,  and  taught,  even  to  a  prayer  that  I  now  constantly 
use,  is  as  vivid  as  in  the  days  that  I  heard  her. 

"  The  impression  was,  and  is  still,  very  deep,  that 
she  made  upon  me ;  and  I  must  trace,  under  God, 
very  much,  perhaps  all,  of  the  duties  of  my  later  life 
to  her  precepts  and  her  prayers. 


"  I  know  not  where  the  was  buried.  She  died,  I 
know,  in  London ;  and  I  may  safely  say  that  I  km 
ever  cherished  her  memory  with  the  deepest  gntitafc 
and  affection.    She  was  a  '  special  Providence '  torn*" 

We  heartily  thank  the  noble  Earl  for  afford- 
ing us  this  little  leaflet  out  of  his  childhood1! 
history ;  because  we  believe  that  no  Christia 
servant  can  read  it  without  feeling  a  Idj 
ambition  stirred  within  her,  not  only  to  yield 
to  her  employers  the  services  which  are  bongkft 
with  their  money,  but  to  confer  on  themtkt 
priceless  benefit  of  spiritual  vigilance  aid 
prayerful  interest,  which  shall  turn  the 
into  the  benefactor  and  the  friend. 


HEART  OHEEE  FOB  HOME  SOBEOW. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  WITHOUT  A  CROSS. 

A  lady  of  rank  and  great  piety  com- 
plained that,  whereas  in  Scripture  the  cross 
is  everywhere  spoken  of  as  useful  and  neces- 
sary for  the  children  of  God,  yet  she,  for 
her  part,  must  acknowledge  that  hitherto 
the  Lord  had  never  deemed  her  worthy  of 
one,  and  that  this  often  raised  within  her 
melancholy  thoughts  and  doubts  whether 
she  was  one  of  His  children  or  not.  Gott- 
hold  said  to  her, 

"  I  confess  that  complaints  like  yours  are 
not  common,  inasmuch  as  few  Christians  have 
any  ground  to  lament  a  lack  of  the  cross ; 
while  others,  whose  share  of  it  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  nevertheless  imagine  that  it  is 
quite  as  largo  as  they  are  able  to  bear ;  and, 
in  particular,  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  it  are  prone  to  fancy  that  their  cross  is 
too  great  and  heavy  for  them.  As  for  your 
case,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
actually  bearing  a  cross  without  being  con- 
scious of  it.  You  are  vexed  with  gloomy 
thoughts  because  you  have  no  cross.  Now 
these  gloomy  thoughts  appear  to  me  to  be 
themselves  a  very  considerable  and  also  a 
very  salutary  one ;  for  they  not  only  evince, 
but  they  nourish  and  augment,  your  desire 
to  resemble  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  take  up 
your  cross  and  follow  Him.  Besides,  the 
words  of  our  Saviour,  *  Whosoever  doth  not 


bear  his  cross,  and  come  after  Me,  etna* 
be  My  disciple/  relate  not  merely  to  ftl 
common  hardships  of  human  life,  but  HI 
also  and  especially  to  be  understood  of  ftl 
crucifixion  of  the  old  man  and  of  his  sbAt 
lusts  and  desires,  of  self-denial,  and  4* 
subjugation  of  the  will.     For  the  rest,  *• 
cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  make  crosses  fe 
ourselves,  for  this  would  end  in  hypocriif. 
The  Lord  holds  the  cup  of  affliction  in  2ft 
oicn  hand,  and  pours  out  of  it  when  uni  • 
much  as  He  trill.     That  He  has  spared  jrt 
hitherto,  acknowledge  with  humble  grati- 
tude :    He  is  the  searcher  of  hearts,  til 
perhaps  knew  that,  with  the  cross,  JOB 
heart  would  not  have  felt  towards  Him  H 
it  has  done  without  it.     Becollect,  too,  thii 
the  drama  of  your  life  has  not  been  plajri 
to  the  end ;  and  that,  for  aught  you  knof, 
your  gracious  God  may  still  have  some  littlt 
cross  in  reserve  for  you,  to  be  imposed  i» 
due  time.     The  fiercest  tempests  often  castf 
in  the  evening  of  the  finest  summer  dajli 
and  it  is  after  the  pure  wine  has  been  m* 
off  that  the  lees  are  wont  to  follow.  B 
ought  to  be  another  ground  for  gratitude  to 
God,  that  He  has  given  you  time  to  prepeii 
for  all  emergencies,  and  provide  yourulf 
with  the  amount  necessary  for  your  defeM* 
"  Finally,  you  live  in  the  midst  of  Chris- 
tians who  are  distressed  with  poverty  and 
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and  groan  under  crosses  of  all 
ands;  and,  being  a  member  of  the  body  of 
he  Lord  Jeans,  you  will  sympathize  with  your 
eflow-members,  and  take  their  sufferings 
nd  privations  to  heart.  When  you  see 
ny  mourner,  mourn  with  and  cheer  him. 
'o  him  who  falls,  and  is  ready  to  perish 
eneath  the  weight  of  his  cross,  stretch  out 

friendly  hand,  and  help  him  to  rise.  Feed 
b  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  give  drink  to 
M  thirsty ;  let  your  superfluity  be  the  source 
rom  which  the  wants  of  pious  Christian 
rethren  are  supplied.  In  this  manner 
lake  yourself  a  partaker  of  the  afflictions 
f  others,  and  render  to  them  the  service 
rhich  Simon  of  Cyrene  did  to  our  Lord 
ttus,  by  helping  them  to  bear  their  cross- 
ly enlisting  into  their  company,  you  will  be 
are  to  pass  as  one  of  the  genuine  cross- 
•arers. 

11  Lord  Jesus,  give  me  the  mind  of  Thine 
poetle,  who  knew  both  to  be  full  and  to  be 
nngry — both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  want 
Phil.  iv.  12).  If  Thou  spare  me,  I  will 
bank  and  fervently  love  Thee ;  and  if  Thou 
Ijett  a  cross  upon  me,  I  will  still  thank 
nd  love  Thee  no  less.  How  know  I  what 
I  good  for  me  ?  But  Thou  knowest  it,  for 
boa  knowest  all  things." 

Christian  Sgbiveb. 

a  lesson  fiiom  natttoe. 

44  Who  hath  divided  a  water-course  for  the  over- 
ffring  of  waters ;  to  cause  it  to  rain  on  the  earth, 
fare  no  man  is ;  on  the  wilderness,  wherein  there  is 
a  man ;  to  satisfy  the  desolate  and  waste  ground ;  and 
>  eanse  the  bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  spring  forth ! " 

Up,  up  among  the  mountains, 

In  soft  and  mossy  cell, 
By  running  brooks  and  fountains, 

The  happy  wild  flowers  dwell. 

Though  all  alone,  and  hidden 

From  heedless  passer-by, 
Yet  sunbeams  bright  are  bidden 

To  cheer  them  from  on  high ; 

And  early  in  the  morning 

Palls  soft  the  dewy  rain, 
Which  sunbeams,  home  returning 

Will  carry  back  again  ; 

And  rills  in  secret  flowing 
For  every  thirsty  stem, 


And  the  mountain  breezes  blowing, 

Make  melody  for  them. 
Thus  springs  of  heavenly  blessing, 

And  radiance  from  on  high, 

The  loneliest  heart  possessing, 

Hath  joys  which  never  die. 

Anon, 
the  orphans. 
A  good  man  had  died  in  the  bloom  of  life, 
leaving  behind  him  several  infant  children. 
The  plentiful  tears  of  the  widow  went  deep 
into  Gotthold's  heart;  nor  less  the  simple 
sorrow  of  the  orphans,  who  were  all  the 
more  objects  of  pity,  that  they  did  not 
understand  the  cause  they  had  to  weep. 
He  too  sighed,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
exclaimed, 

"  Thou  marvellous  God !  how  contrary  are 
Thy  doings  to  what  seems  good  to  us !  Is 
not  this  disconsolate  widow  like  a  vine  whose 
prop  the  wind  has  taken  away  and  levelled 
with  the  earth  ?  What  better  is  her  house- 
hold than  a  low  hedge,  which  every  one  will 
think  himself  at  liberty  to  overstep  ?  What 
else  the  young  orphans  but  flowers  growing 
in  the  wild  forest,  and  on  which  all  the  beasts 
will  trample  ?  But  pardon  me,  Thou  faith- 
ful God!  that,  from  tender  compassion  to 
these  disconsolate  mourners,  I  venture  to 
speak  thus  boldly  with  Thee.  Thou  must 
respect  Thy  name,  and  have  opportunity  to 
show  that  Thou  art  the  Father  of  the  father- 
less, and  the  Judge  of  the  widows  (Psalm 
lxviii.  5).  Show  it,  then,  here.  Thy  counsel 
is  always  best.  The  gardener  does  not 
scruple  to  hew  down  the  old  tree,  that  the 
young  ones  growing  around,  but  which 
were  previously  injured  by  its  shade,  may 
have  room  to  thrive.  Even  so  the  life  of 
parents  often  proves  their  children's  ruin. 
But  when  the  shade  is  removed,  #  there  is 
nothing  save  the  open  Heaven  above  their 
heads;  and  so  they  learn  to  fear  and  put  their 
trust  in  Thee,  and  from  Thee  alone  to  expect 
blessing,  protection,  and  defence.  Heavenly 
Father!  Thou  wilt,  no  doubt,  do  more  fox 
these  orphans  than  their  earthly  parent, 
with  all  his  affection,  could  ever  have  ac- 
complished. Yes,  my  God,  in  them  and  in 
their  much-afflicted  mother,  glorify  now  Thy 
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BLIND   FBIDLI. 


A  TALE  OF  ALSACE  THREE  HUNDRED   YEARS  AGO. 
{From  the  German.) 


BY     MISS    WHATELY. 


Chapter  II. 
&ITTLE  MATTHIS  had  slept 
soundly,  and  awakened  merry 
and  brisk.  As  Master  Anselm 
had  invited  the  dignities  of 
Kaiserberg  to  dine  with  him, 
and  meet  the  Doctor,  the  little 
fellow  was  to  go  directly  after  breakfast  to  his 
godmother,  and  pass  the  day  with  her,  to  his 
great  joy,  for  he  loved  to  be  with  her.  Besides 
he  had  promised  poor  Fridli  yesterday  evening 
to  visit  him  early,  and  to  give  him  the  butter- 
cake  which  he  received  every  Sunday  morning 
for  his  breakfast ;  and  his  father  had  always 
taught  him  that  one  ought  to  keep  one's  word, 
to  the  poor  especially.  So  our  little  friend 
went  merrily  off,  in  his  Sunday  jacket,  and  his 
velvet  cap  on  his  light  brown  hair,  to  his  god- 
mother's house.  His  sparkling  eyes  and  fresh 
rosy  cheeks  made  him  a  very  pleasant  object  to 
look  on,  as  he  tripped  lightly  along  in  the  fresh 
morning  air. 

Poor  Fridli  looked  very  different  as  he  lay  on 
his  straw  couch ;  and,  alas !  with  him  the  dark- 
ness was  inward,  as  well  as  outward.  He  was 
striving  with  God,  and  murmuring  in  his  heart; 
and  no  one  had  ever  told  him  that  "  the  Lord 
does  not  willingly  afflict  or  grieve  the  children 
of  men,"  but,  like  a  wise  father,  chastens  those 
whom  He  loves. 

Fridli  had  been  well  practised  in  the  manage- 
ment of  cattle,  understood  his  business,  and 
was  proud  of  it.  ^Vnen,  therefore,  the  terrible 
sickness  came  on  him,  and  the  "brothers  of 
mercy"  who  watched  over  him  told  him  his 
sight  was  quite  destroyed,  and  he  must  be  blind 
for  life,  Fridli  struggled  and  murmured  under 
this  mysterious  providence,  which  seemed  to 
him  as  hard  as  it  was  unjust.  And  often 
when,  led  by  his  faithful  dog,  he  passed  by  the 


side  of  a  river  or  over  a  bridge,  an 
rustling  of  the  water  beneath,  he 
been  ready  to  throw  himself  in,  1 
face  of  his  good  mother  come  be 
thought,  and  he  heard  her  again 
as  she  had  at  parting,  "Fridli,  b 
pious,  and  don't  forget  prayer,  Go 
nity !"  Ho  was  now  on  his  way  t 
loving  mother's  heart,  in  her  oot 
Black  Forest;  but  he  would  not  c 
with  empty  hands,  for  his  fathei 
and  he,  the  eldest  of  six  childre 
mother  very  poor.  So  with  filial  1 
saved  every  penny  carefully,  ate  onl 
he  got  by  begging,  and  hoped,  a 
said,  to  collect  some  alms  in  Kais< 
above  all,  to  be  able  to  tell  his  < 
Doctor,  and  get  some  help  from  the 
friend  to  the  poor. 

And  now  all  his  hopes  were  c 
He  lay  there  blind  and  lame,  and 
he  could  never,  never  get  back  t 
mother  again!  "Oh,"  he  had  of 
out  in  the  silent  night  hours,  "if  1 
die !"  And  when  the  day  broke,  ai 
shone  in  the  blue  sky,  there  lay  ] 
alone  in  his  blackness,  brooding 
gloomy  thoughts.  In  vain  the  fa 
licked  his  hands  and  face;  in  va 
brought  him  a  basin  of  new  mi 
breakfast ;  Fridli  only  answered,  glo* 
would  neither  eat  nor  drink ;  he  onlj 
be  drowned  wherever  the  water  wai 

"  No,  Fridli,  you  ought  not  to  say 
a  sin !"  cried  little  Matthis,  who  car 
barn  as  he  spoke. 

"  We  had  better  have  left  him  ly 
the  castle  moat,  if  he  is  not  more  tl 
kindness,"  growled  Conrad,  and  he 
to  take  away  the  milk ;  but  little  1£ 
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it  from  his  hand,  and  brought  it  with  the 
buttered  cake  he  had  saved  to  Fridli's  straw 
bed,  and  pressed  him  so  warmly  to  eat,  and 
We  "good  morning  "  to  the  dog  so  cheerfully, 
that  Fridli  felt  warmed  by  the  little  boy's 
kindness,  as  if  by  a  ray  of  sunshine,  and  began 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  find  the  milk  and  the 
cake  most  excellent.  He  had  tasted  nothing 
■o  good  since  a  Christmas  treat  with  his 
mother,  when  she  had  brought  him  just  such  a 
Cike  from  Freiburg;  and  with  this  remem- 
brance awakened  softer  feelings  in  the  poor 
blind  youth,  and  the  dark  spirit  died  away. 
He  answered  his  little  friend's  kindness  grate- 
bDy,  and  opened  his  whole  heart  to  him ;  told 
ton  of  his  dear  mother,  of  the  cows  at  Mors- 
ttg,  of  the  terrible  smallpox,  and  his  despair 
Aen  he  found  himself  blind;  of  his  longing 
or  home,  his  grief  that  he  had  come  in  vain  to 
Ltiaerberg,  where  he  now  could  not  ask  alms  at 
Je  church  door,  nor  speak  to  the  Doctor. 
The  telling  out  of  his  story  took  a  weight 
xm  Fridli's  heart ;  he  knew  not  why,  but  he 
it  relieved  and  more  at  ease  when  he  had 
paed  his  heart  to  his  kind  little  friend. 
Conrad,  who  had  been  coming  and  going  to 
id  fro  in  the  stable  during  this  conversation, 
11  so  moved  by  the  sad  history,  that  he 
lently  fetched  his  own  pillow,  and  placed  it 
ider  Fridli's  head,  and  quite  forgot  to  get 
■self  ready  for  church.  But  little  Matthis, 
bo  had  listened  attentively,  and  whose  eyes 
*e  sparkling  like  diamonds,  said  soothingly 
his  friend, 

"Never  mind,  Fridli;  I  will  beg  my  cousin 
t  Doctor  this  afternoon  to  come  to  you  in  the 
an,  and  get  you  taken  home  to  your  dear 
other." 

Then  he  jumped  up,  called  the  dog,  and  ran 
to  the  house,  where  his  godmother  and  her 
lest  were  still  at  breakfast. 
Waldmann,  who  in  general  could  not  endure 
its,  and  used  to  growl  and  bark  whenever 
p  came  near  his  poor  master,  now  followed 
ktle  Matthis  at  his  call,  and  came  with  him 
do  the  godmother's  sitting-room. 
"  Shoo,  shoo ! "  screamed  the  startled  Ursula ; 
Matthis,  do  send  out  the  nasty  dog.  Pray 
Base  the  little  fellow,  Herr  Brandt;"  and 
«  rose  and  flung  the  door  wide  open  to  drive 
it  the  dog,  who  had  taken  refuge  behind 
latthis. 

"Oh,  godmother,  may  I  take  the  dog  to  the 
torch  door,  and  beg  there  for  poor  Fridli  P" 
led  the  little  boy,  caressing  the  frightened 


The  good  godmother,  quite  beside  herself  at 
the  sudden  entrance  of  this  dirty  dog,  was  so 
overwhelmed  at  this  curious  request,  that  words 
failed  her,  and  she  stared  at  Matthis  in  speech- 
less astonishment,  not  knowing  rightly  whether 
she  was  dreaming  or  awake !  Sebastian  Brandt 
could  not  help  laughing  heartily  at  the  whole 
scene. 

This  laughter  gave  fresh  courage  to  little 
Matthis ;  he  took  his  godmother  by  the  hand, 
drew  her  back  to  her  seat,  and  repeated  in  his 
most  coaxing  voice, 

"Now,  dear  godmother,  you  will  let  me, 
won't  you !  Look  how  the  dog— Waldmann  is 
his  name — how  prettily  he  can  sit  up  and  beg." 

So  he  made  Waldmann  sit  up  on  his  hind 
legs,  gave  his  cap  into  his  mouth,  and  told  the 
whole  history  of  poor  Fridli's  misfortunes,  and 
how  he  wished  to  beg  instead  of  him  at  the 
church  door,  that  the  poor  blind  youth  might 
get  the  alms  he  hoped  for;  and  all  this  was 
told  so  simply  and  heartily,  that  Ursula  and 
Brandt  found  their  eyes  overflowing. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  godmother,  "  whenever  that 
boy  sees  any  in  trouble,  he  is  all  on  fire  to  help 
them." 

"  Oh,  leave  him  that  treasure,  Mistress  Ur- 
sula ! "  said  Brandt ;  "  it  is  the  most  precious 
thing  he  could  possess ;  it  will  be  a  treasure  in 
Heaven  which  neither  rust  nor  moth  can  cor- 
rupt." 

Then,  turning  to  the  boy,  he  said  kindly, 

"It  would  not  be  fitting  for  you  to  stand 
and  beg  at  the  church  door,  dear  child ;  and 
you  must  not  bring  the  dog  either,  for  both 
would  disturb  the  service.  But  I  promise  you 
to  speak  to  the  Doctor,  and  see  what  can  be 
done  for  poor  Fridli." 

Little  Matthis  would  have  liked  much  better 
to  stand  at  the  church  door  and  show  off 
Waldmann's  tricks,  which  he  was  sure  would 
win  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  to  help  Fridli. 
But  he  was  accustomed  to  obey  promptly  with- 
out making  any  objections,  and  he  silently  led 
Waldmann  back  to  the  barn,  telling  the  blind 
boy  what  Herr  Brandt  had  promised,  which 
was  a  cordial  for  poor  Fridli's  aching  heart. 

At  this  moment  all  the  bells  in  the  village 
began  to  toll,  to  invite  all  to  the  service. 
Ursula  took  her  little  favourite  by  the  hand, 
and,  accompanied  by  Sebastian  Brandt,  set 
forth,  in  a  solemn,  thoughtful  frame  of  mind, 
to  hear  her  honoured  and  beloved  nephew 
preach. 

At  this  time  almost  all  faith  and  genuine 
Christian  feeling  were  extinct  in  the  ancient 
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church,  and  often  sacred  things  were  openly 
turned  into  ridicule.  But  so  strong  is  the  in- 
fluence of  one  truly  earnest  and  pious  man, 
imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christ,  that  the 
bearing  of  all  was  quiet  and  reverential  on  this 
day  in  Kaiserberg  church.  To  the  Doctor's 
great  joy,  not  a  single  mask  was  to  be  seen. 
The  citizens  assembled  quietly  and  decently 
habited;  the  monks,  nuns,  friars,  &c.,  came 
from  the  various  convents  in  an  orderly  and 
dignified  manner ;  the  nobles  from  the  castles 
round,  the  imperial  head-bailiff  and  his  guests, 
all  appeared ;  and  although  it  was  Shrovetide, 
they  came  without  mummery  or  show,  in  sim- 
ple dresses.  Whether  the  noble  ladies  were 
really  afraid  the  Doctor  might  address  them 
from  the  pulpit,  as  he  had  done  those  of  Stras- 
burg,  for  their  unbecoming  pomp  and  splendour 
of  dress  and  jewellery  in  church,  which  he 
called  "  a  sinful  waste,"  and  a  "  selling  their 
souls  to  the  demon  of  finery  and  luxury,"  we 
must  leave  undecided. 

Geiler  preached  this  morning  on  Matt.  xxv. 
40 :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me."  He  told  them  how  Lent  in  the 
primitive  Church  had  been  instituted  in  me- 
mory of  our  Lord's  passing  forty  days  in  the 
wilderness ;  and  how,  formerly,  the  early  Chris- 
tians made  Lent  a  time  of  special  charity  to  the 
poor,  and  gave  to  the  hungry  and  distressed 
what  they  would  have  spent  on  themselves  at 
other  times,  being  content  with  the  simplest 
food. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  Lord  had 
never  desired  that  convents  and  fine  churches 
should  be  built,  while  those  whom  He  called 
"  the  living  stones,"  and  His  "  brethren,"  were 
left  to  perish  with  hunger.  "  We  do  not  read 
in  the  Bible  that  the  Lord  will  say  at  the  last 
day,  '  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,'  for  ye  have  built 
churches  and  founded  abbeys:'  no;  but,  'I 
was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink.'  I  do  not 
mean"  he  added,  "that  it  is  wrong  to  build 
churches  and  such  like.  But  this  should  ye 
have  done,  and  not  leave  the  other  undone; 
for  love  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  command- 
ments." 

We  do  not  give  the  rest  of  his  sermon;  doubt- 
less he  put  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  dying 
love  of  Christ,  before  the  people.  But  we 
return  to  Ursula,  who-  went  home  thoughtful 
and  deeply  impressed.    The  first  thing  she  did 


was  to  go  to  poor  Fridli  in  the  bar 
attend  carefully  to  his  foot,  telling  him 
at  the  same  time  that  he  need  not  be  \ 
for  she  would  keep  him  till  he  coul 
again.  He  had  his  dinner  from  her  tat 
with  it  a  cup  of  good  wine  to  strength 
which  Conrad  was  very  willing  to  allc 
he,  too,  had  been  listening  to  the  senna 

All  the  guests  at  Master  Anselm'i 
were  also  much  moved ;  and  they  one 
promised  the  Kaiserberg  Doctor  to  d 
part  in  their  native  town,  that  the  pc 
suffering  might  not  be  left  to  starve. 

After  vespers,  the  Doctor  went  to  i 
aunt ;  and  on  the  way  Sebastian  told  1 
whole  history  of  Fridli  and  little  1 
The  Doctor  was  delighted ;  and  his  fin 
tion  to  Ursula  was,  "  Where  the  boy  wi 
how  was  Fridli  going  on  P" 

"  The  blind  youth  was  in  less  pain 
mother  replied;  "and  should  be  tend 
cared  for  in  her  house  till  he  was  wi 
little  Matthis  had  got  leave  to  join  h 
panions." 

"  What  procession  is  that  coming  tl 
by  a  chorister  boyP"  said  Brandt,  n 
standing  at  the  window. 

"  Why,  that  is  our  little  one ;  he  is  j 
have  a  service  with  the  boys,  as  he  of) 
on  Sundays,"  cried  the  godmother. 

The  boys  followed  him  two  and  t* 
with  their  supper  in  their  hands ;  Mai 
their  head,  had  put  on  a  white  oven 
was  gravely  marching  on,  ringing  a  be) 

"  We  must  see  this,"  said  the  Doctor 
friend ;  and  with  Ursula  they  softly  wa 
the  barji  door,  where  they  could  obs 
without  being  observed. 

Little  Matthis  had  gone  from  house  t 
and  collected  all  his  companions,  repe) 
them  what  he  remembered  of  the  '. 
sermon.  Then  he  told  them  to  coi 
him  into  godmother's  barn,  where  pa 
Fridli,  who  had  been  so  badly  hurt  ye 
was  lying.  The  Doctor  had  said  that  t 
Jesus  sent  the  poor  and  sick  in  His  p 
every  one  of  them  must  bring  his  ; 
cake,  and  the  money  he  had  got 
Shrovetide  singing,  and  give  it,  for  t 
Jesus'  sake,  to  poor  Fridli.  And  the 
riotous  boys  actually  obeyed  the  lit 
sionary's  appeal.  The  three  friends  ' 
placed  themselves  behind  the  barn  c 
them  all,  led  by  Matthis,  march  soh 
order  round  poor  Fridli's  bed,  at  wl 
Waldmann  sat  upright  with  his 
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in  his  month,  while  each  boy  put  his  Shrove- 
tide cake,  apples,  nuts,  and  butter,  silently 
into  Fridli's  wallet,  and  threw  the  pence,  and 
era*  some  small  silver  coin,  into  the  cap. 
Oonrad  stood  by  with  clasped  hands,  intently 
witching  them. 

When  the  last  boy  had  given  in  his  gift, 
iney  all  formed  a  circle  round  little  Matthis, 
tk>  laid  down  his  bell,  folded  his  hands,  and 
aid,  "Dear  Lord  Jesus!  Do  please  make 
Wind  Fridli  see  again,  cure  his  foot,  and  bring 
Um  home  to  his  dear  mother !  And  then, 
when  we  come  to  Thee  in  heaven,  wilt  Thou  say 
tens,  as  the  Doctor  told  us  to-day,  *  Whatever 
Jro  have  done  to  poor  Fridli,  you  have  done  to 
■*!'    Amen/* 

The  Doctor  stepped  softly  into  the  circle  of 
fte  children,  who  drew  timidly  back — laid  his 
land  on  Matthis's  head,  and  said  solemnly, 
''Grow,  little  boy;  you,  too,  will  be  great." 
EtEbtorical.) 

*As  great  as  you,  Cousin  Doctor  P"  asked 
tor  little  friend,  looking  up  at  the  stately 
arm  of  the  preacher.  "Why,  then,  they 
tart  call  me  '  little '  any  more ! " 
"  Oh,  holy  simplicity !  •  Of  such  is  the  king- 
om  of  heaven/  "  said  the  Doctor  to  himself, 
I  he  pressed  the  boy  to  his  heart. 
Then  the  Doctor  held  a  little  Sunday-school 
ith  these  children  in  the  barn,  which,  with 
tad's  grace,  brought  forth  precious  fruit  in 
me,  in  the  hearts  of  several,  and  was  never 
trgolten  by  most  of  them. 
When  he  told  the  attentive  little  ones  how 
le  Lord  Jesus  loved  children,  and  called  them 
t  Him,  and  took  them  in  His  arms  and  blessed 
tern;  and  how  they  had  seen  to-day  how 
lildren,  in  their  turn,  could  show  their  love 
>  Him,  and  serve  Him  by  Berving  His  poor 
ek  and  suffering  ones,  little  Samson  Hiller 
iddenly  stood  up,  hid  behind  the  door,  and 
ept  bitterly. 

"What  is  the  matter,  poor  child  P"  said 
ebastian*  following  him. 
*Oh,"  cried  Samson,  sobbing  more  bitterly, 
the  Lord  Jesus  can't  love  me,  for  I  am  a  very 
id  boy.* 

M  What  have  you  done  P  " 
Samson  became  pale  as  death,  and  then  red 
i  fire,  trembled,  and  at  length  stammered  out, 
little  Matthis  must  say — he  knows  it." 
Matthis  could  not  get  out  the  words,  and 
ily  turned  to  Samson,  and  said  consolingly, 
God  will  forgive  you,  I  am  sure,  if  you'll 
ray, '  Our  Father/  very  attentively." 
Bat  when  the  Doctor  pressed  him  further, 


and  Samson  said,  "  Well,  say  it  out,  and  I  shall 
be  punished  and  get  my  heart  at  ease,"  the 
little  boy  took  the  Doctor  round  the  neck,  and 
whispered,  "  It  was  Samson  who  cut  the  string 
of  poor  Fridli's  dog ;  so  it  was  his  fault  that 
Fridli  fell  and  hurt  himself." 

"Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "that  was  a  very 
bad  trick.  But  I  am  sure,  Samson,  you  did 
not  think  what  you  were  doing,  and  if  you  had 
known  what  would  happen  to  the  poor  blind 
boy,  you  would  never  have  done  it." 

But  Samson  shook  his  head,  hid  his  face  in 
his  hands,  and  said,  "  No,  no ;  I  did  it  out  of 
mischief,  and  laughed  when  I  saw  Fridli  fall. 
Oh,  punish  me ;  I  deserve  it ." 

"  Well,"  whispered  the  Doctor  to  Sebastian 
Brandt,  "  I  never  saw  such  earnest  repentance 
in  a  grown  person."  Then  turning  to  young 
Hiller,  he  said,  "  Be  comforted,  my  child,  your 
sins  are  forgiven  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  who 
bore  your  punishment  on  the  cross." 

"  Is  it  so,  really  P"  cried  Samson  with  tears. 

"  As  certain  as  that  now  the  holy  angels  are 
rejoicing  in  Heaven  over  your  repentance.  But 
now  come  and  ask  poor  Fridli's  pardon  too. 
God  has  mercifully  turned  this  trouble  into 
good  for  him.  What  do  you  think,  Fridli  P 
You  don't  now  wish,  do  you,  that  you  had 
never  fallen  and  been  carried  into  the  good 
lady's  barn  here  P" 

Poor  Fridli,  quite  bewildered  by  all  he  had 
heard,  could  only  stammer  a  few  broken 
words;  but  Samson  knelt  by  his  straw  couch, 
took  his  hands,  and  sobbed  out,  "  Oh,  Fridli, 
forgive  me.  I  am  so  sorry.  I  will  never, 
never  do  such  a  thing  again." 

"  Can  you  sing  what  you  hear  in  the  churches, 
Fridli P"  said  the  Doctor;  and  on  Fridli's  saying 
that  he  could,  he  added,  "  Well,  then,  begin  the 
Te  Deum,  'We  praise  Thee,  O  God!'" 

And  Fridli  began  with  his  fine,  clear,  melo- 
dious voice,  and  the  others  joined,  and  the 
hymn  of  praise  rose  to  the  heavenly  throne. 

Hand  in  hand  stood  Matthis  and  Samson 
during  the  song,  one  turning  his  bright  glance 
on  his  weeping  companion,  the  other  casting 
down  his  dark,  tearful  eyes  to  the  ground. 

Sebastian  looked  at  both  with  deep  interest, 
and  as  the  song  was  ended,  he  said  to  the 
Doctor,  "What,  think  you,  will  these  boys 
become  P" 

"  The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  with  them,"  said 
the  Doctor. 

The  boys  had  long  gone  home,  when  the 
Doctor  was  still  sitting  by  poor  Fridli's  side. 
He  was  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  than  in  the 
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morning,  and  owned  he  had  much  cause  for 
thankfulness;  but  his  blindness  was  still  a 
great  difficulty  to  him,  and  he  repeated, 
"  Why,  then,  am  I  become  blind  ?" 

"  Hark  you,  Fridli,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  the 
only  answer  I  can  give  you  to  your  *  why  ?'  is, 
"because  it  is  the  will  of  God.  But  it  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  suffer  willingly,  and  from  love  to  God. 
Try  it,  my  boy :  offer  up,  with  your  beggar's 
alms,  a  patient,  submissive  heart  to  God,  and 
He  will  by  His  grace  change  the  poor  penny 
into  something  more  precious  than  gold." 

Whether  the  good  Doctor  then  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  inner  light  into  Fridli's  soul,  we 
know  not;  but  he  certainly  left  him  calmer 
and  more  consoled.  He  staid  till  Easter  with 
Ursula,  visited  constantly  by  little  Matthis  and 
Samson ;  and  on  Easter  Monday,  when  Sebas- 
tian Brandt  passed  again  through  Kaiserberg, 
he  took  the  blind  youth,  loaded  with  gifts,  to 
Basle  with  him,  and  had  him  safely  conveyed 
to  his  mother  in  the  Black  Forest.  Perhaps 
we  may  hear  more  of  him  and  his  little  friend 
in  a  future  chapter.  Meanwhile  we  will  only 
say  that  Doctor  Geiler  worked  in  Strasburg 
for  thirty  years  with  great  blessing ;  and  was 
the  means,  through  his  influence  with  the 
Emperor,  of  doing  much  good  in  many  ways ; 
and  that  Sebastian  Brandt  was,  through  his 
means,  appointed  to  a  post  in  his  native  town 
of  Strasburg,  where  he  laboured  till  his  death, 
in  1521. 


Chapter  III. 
Foety-pouk  years  had  passed  since  the  events 
we  have  described.  The  Reformation  had  made 
progress  in  Germany,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  the  great  contest  was 
going  on  between  the  corruptions  of  Rome  and 
the  revived  Gospel  truth.  In  Kenzingen,  a 
town  in  the  Black  Forest,  a  pious  and  earnest 
minister  named  Jacob  Other  had  been  preach- 
ng  the  Gospel  with  great  liberty,  and  winning 
the  hearts  of  the  people  both  by  his  Scriptural 
doctrines  and  his  consistent  and  holy  life.  The 
Bishop  of  Constance,  indignant  at  his  success, 
brought  him  several  times  before  his  judgment 
seat  for  heresy ;  but  the  citizens  had  warmly 
defended  their  pastor,  pointing  out  how  the 
conduct  of  the  people  was  changed  for  the 
better  since  he  began  to  preach  to  them,  and 
declaring  they  would  defend  the  life  of  their 
preacher  with  their  own  lives. 

The  Knight  Wolfgang  of  Himheim,  who 
held  Kenzingen  as  a  fief  from  the  Emperor, 
promised  he  would  leave  the  citizens  their 


preacher  on  condition  of  their  promising  to 
have  the  church  services  in  Latin,  and  to  give 
up  the  use  of  the  cup  at  the  communion.  Bj 
this  middle  course  he  hoped  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  escape  the  anger  of  his  lord.  But  on  hit 
return  to  Ferdinand's  court  (in  1324)  a  com- 
mand was  given  to  dismiss  the  preacher  from 
the  town  as  a  mover  of  sedition  and  rebellion. 
The  whole  population  was  filled  with  terror; 
and  when  Master  Jacob  left,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  citizens  accompanied  their  pastor  to  the 
nearest  village.  Meanwhile,  the  city  was  «n> 
rounded  with  armed  men,  and  these  citixeni 
who  had  gone  forth  to  see  the  preacher  on  bis 
way,  were  forbidden  to  return,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  the  free  city  of  Strasburg.  All 
the  Bibles  and  Protestant  books  which  could 
be  found  were  burnt;  the  families  of  the  fugi- 
tives were  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty; 
and  one  man,  the  town  clerk,  in  whose  hooai 
a  New  Testament  had  been  found,  was  madt 
to  kneel  down  in  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  boot* 
and  his  head  struck  off  in  the  presence  of  hie 
wife  and  children. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite 
the  good  city  of  Strasburg,  sat  old  Andreas  at 
his  cottage  door,  weaving  his  fishing  nets.  B 
was  a  sultry  summer's  day ;  the  very  air  was 
oppressive,  and  the  earth,  parched  and  withered 
with  the  heat,  seemed  to  languish  for  rain. 
Andreas  had  been  successful  in  his  fishing 
and  had  taken  so  large  a  salmon  that  his  net  { 
was  broken.  While  he  was  mending  it,  hi 
wiped  his  face  often,  and  looked  up  at  the  dark 
thunder- clouds  gathering  in  the  horizon. 

"Andreas,  is  the  boy*  at  the  ferry?"  criel 
the  messenger,  Simon  Scheidt,  as  he  can* 
running  up  the  footpath  along  the  river. 

"  Good  day,  Simon.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  boy  and  Franz  are  gone  to.  They  hart 
their  heads  full  of  nonsense  about  these  secret 
societies  and  so  forth." 

"  Then  call  some  one  else,  Andreas.  I  mm! 
pass  over  to  get  the  fugitives  from  Eenzfog* 
into  the  town ;  for  these  Austrian  soldiers  say 
be  hunting  them.    But,  hark !  there  they  are, 

And  at  this  moment  the  long  train  of  fog1* 
tives  was  seen  in  the  distance  moving  towaxdi 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  as  they  saw  the 
friendly  walls  of  Strasburg,  where  they  hoped 
to  find  a  refuge,  they  were  heard  to  beg* 
Luther's  famous  hymn,  "  Our  God  is  a  strong 
refuge."  Simon  and  Andreas  took  off  their 
caps  reverently,  and  went  to  meet  the  «* 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  who,  singing  as  they 
walked,  had  just  reached  the  ferry,  exhausted 
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jue.  Brit  when  the  leader  of  the  sing- 
d  blind  man,  whom  Master  Jacob,  the 
was  leading,  sang  the  last  verse — 

:  Let  them  take  our  life, 
Goods,  honour,  child,  and  wife  " — 

•  and  voice  of  those  homeless  ones, 
left  house,  wives,  and  children  for  the 
ailed.  Many  sobbed  aloud;  others 
n  exhausted,  or  looked  up  to  Heaven 
h ;  and  the  only  ones  who  could  go  on 
song  were  the  pastor  and  the  blind 
bo  continued,  with  clear,  firm  voices 
)us  words, 

Let  each  and  all  he  ta'en ; 
Still,  ours  will  be  the  gain ; 
he  Kingdom  will  to  us  remain." 

ing  fishermen,  Franz  and  Heiner,  were 
ning  from  the  abbey,  where  they  had 
salmon  well,  and  were  hoping  to  sur- 
r  grandfather  by  their  gains.  One  of 
the  was  the  grandson  of  old  Andreas, 
ly  daughter  had  died  soon  after  her 
leaving  two  children  to  her  father's 
'  these,  the  short,  plump  Heiner  was 
I  the  other,  the  gentle,  blue-eyed 
was  married  to  Franz  Hugelin,  the 
herman,  who  was  an  active  and  effi- 
per  to  Andreas  in  his  work.  Both 
ing  men  were  deeply  moved  at  the 
he  fugitives ;  and  while  Heiner  helped 
ip  the  ferry-boat,  and  hand  the  pastor 
ranz  drew  the  old  man  aside,  and  said, 
)t  a  blessing,  grandfather,  that  God 
lis  great  salmon  ?  These  poor  hunted 
it  be  exhausted  with  heat,  and  this 

Lord  has  given  it  us  that  we  might 

tese  poor  people  in  His  name,"  inter- 

.ndreas;  "so  go,  Franz,  as  quick  as 

and  fetch  some  provision  for  the 

did  not  wait  a  second  bidding,  and 
If  an  hour  had  passed  he  had  returned 
lpply  of  food  from  Kehl  (the  suburb 
rite  Stra8burg),accompanied  by  several 
tizens  of  the  town,  who  came  out  to 
fugitives,  and  give  some  help.  The 
ellers  were  resting  on  the  bank  of  the 
I  old  Andreas  thought  of  the  multi- 
in  the  wilderness,  when  he  saw  the 
men  receiving  the  provision  from 
d  entertainers.  The  good  Jacobea, 
rife,  came  to  help  some  of  the  poor 
to  bathe  their  burning,  weary  feet  in 
Rhine  water;  while  her  little  Hans, 


an  infant  of  only  two  years,  made  the  exiles 
ready  at  once  to  smile  and  shed  tears,  when 
they  thought  on  the  loved  little  ones  at  home 
they  might  never  see. 

But  meanwhile  the  sky  became  so  lowering 
as  to  threaten  a  violent  thunderstorm,  and  all 
must  hasten  to  find  a  shelter  for  the  fugitives. 
Franz  and  Heiner  were  active  in  mooring  the 
ferry-boat,  and  the  first  roll  of  the  thunder 
found  the  exiles  all  at  the  open  gates  of  Stras- 
burg — the  great,  renowned  free  city,  where  the 
Gospel  was  openly  preached,  and  peace  and 
harmony  reigned,  and  which  seemed  to  the 
exiles  a  haven  of  refuge. 

The  news  had  already  spread  through  the  ' 
city,  and  many  were  ready  to  receive  the 
fugitives;  but  to  find  shelter  at  a  moment's 
warning  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  was 
no  easy  task,  and  the  principal  persons  were 
called  to  take  counsel  about  it.  Among  these 
was  the  chief  preacher  of  Strasburg,  Dr. 
Matthias  Zell — once  the  "little  Matthis"  of 
Kaiserberg,  now  an  honoured  minister  of  the 
Gospel — and  his  good  wife,  Dame  Catharine. 
.  Both  agreed  in  wishing  to  receive  to  their 
house  and  table  all  who  believed  and  loved 
Christ  as  their  Saviour,  "as  they  hoped  to 
have  their  part  with  them  one  day  in  Heaven/' 
And  even  in  the  first  year  of  their  marriage,  the 
good  Catharine  often  entertained  as  many  as 
thirty  banished  ones ;  so  that  the  old  servant, 
Babeli  got  quite  impatient,  and  would  say, 

"  It  was  too  bad ;  the  parsonage  would  have 
to  be  called  an  inn  where  people  were  enter- 
tained gratis." 

She  was,  therefore,  a  little  dismayed  when 
Simon  came  with  the  news ;  but  these  fugitives 
were  her  own  country  people — she  too  was 
from  the  Black  Forest !  and  so  she  was  very 
ready  to  hasten  with  her  mistress  to  the  great 
square,  where  the  poor  fugitives  were  collected 
before  the  Town  Hall. 

A  storm  was  fast  coming  on,  and  after  the 
principal  citizens  and  leading  men  had  each 
taken  two  of  the  exiles  as  their  guests,  there 
were  still  eighty  left  in  the  midst  of  the  flash- 
ing lightning  and  rolling  thunder,  without 
shelter,  in  the  open  square.  Some  proposed 
one  thing,  and  some  another ;  but  Dame  Catha- 
rine Zell  said  quietly, 

"Come  home  with  me,  in  God's  name,  my 
good  friends.  With  His  help  and  goodwill,  we 
can  find  room  for  you  in  the  parsonage." 

So  saying,  she  took  the  blind  singer  by  the 
hand,  led  him  on,  the  others  following;  and  at 
the  door  of  the  parsonage  house  Dr.  Matthis 
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himself  came  to  meet  them,  held  out  his  hand 
to  welcome  them,  and  just  as  the  last  entered 
the  hospitable  door,  the  thunder  claps  redoubled 
their  fury,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  tor- 
rents. 

This  example  had  its  effect  on  many  of  the 
citizens  who  hitherto  had  held  back;  and 
when  the  storm  was  over,  all  were  eager  to 
help  the  good  pastor  and  his  wife  in  their 
weighty  charge.  The  bakers  sent  baskets  of 
loaves,  the  butchers  hams  and  sausages,  and 
the  gardeners  vegetables  and  fruit.  Many 
women  brought  bedding  and  linen,  and  helped 
to  arrange  couches  in  the  rooms,  garrets,  and 
the  barn,  for  the  poor  fugitives ;  while  the  young 
girls  set  the  tables,  and  helped  Babeli  in  the 
kitchen.  Dame  Catharine  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  all  the  arrangements,  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  bustle  found  time  to  cheer  the  poor 
exiles  with  many  a  kind  and  strengthening 
word. 

Master  Matthis,  after  many  such  kind  words, 
held  his  evening  worship  with  his  guests,  read 
and  expounded  the  22nd  and  23rd  verses  of 
the  6th  chapter  of  Luke,  prayed  with  them, 
and  asked  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  on  them 
and  the  loved  ones  left  behind  j  and  when  all 
the  wearied  exiles  were  gone  to  rest,  and  all 
was  still  in  the  great  parsonage  house  of  the 
cathedral,  and  Dame  Catharine  was  still  busy 
with  her  kind  helpers  in  arranging  many 
things  for  the  next  day,  the  good  pastor,  who 
was  twenty  years  older  than  his  active  wife, 
was  fairly  tired  out  himself,  and  leaning  back 
in  the  arm-chair  in  his  study,  he  fell  asleep,  and 
had  a  strange  dream. 

It  seemed  to  him  in  this  dream  that  he  was 
again  in  his  native  town  of  Kaiserberg,  and 
in  the  well-known  barn  of  his  godmother's 
house.  There,  on  the  straw  couch,  lay  poor 
Fridli,  as  he  had  done  forty -four  years  before, 
but  not  with  closed  eyes  as  then,  but  with  clear, 
open  eyes  sparkling  with  joy;  and  he  said, 
"Only  think,  Matthis,  the  Lord  has  opened 
my  eyes !"  And  he  seemed  to  see  also  his  good 
cousin  the  Doctor,  who  took  Fridli  by  the  hand 
and  bade  him  rise  and  come  with  him,  for  he 
was  going  to  lead  him  to  his  dear  mother,  in 
the  home  where  the  Lord  had  prepared  them  a 
pleasant  dwelling-place.  And  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  barn  roof  had  disappeared,  and 
in  its  place  was  the  bright  glorious  heaven: 
and  Samson  Hiller,  holding  Doctor  Geiler's 
hand,  and  Sebastian  Brandt,  and  the  good 
Ursula,  and  pper  Fridli,  all  looked  down  from, 
that  heaven  on  Mattius  J5au,  and  sang  together, 


"We  praise  Thee,  O  God  I*  And  then  1 
Matthis  awoke,  and  looked  up  surprise 
the  face  of  his  faithful  Catharine,  w) 
bending  over  him  gently  to  see  if  he  was 
But  he  seemed  still  to  hear  the  son 
rubbing  his  eyes,  he  asked,  "  How  is  i 
Catharine — am  I  dreaming,  or  do  I  real 
them  singing  the  Te  Deum?" 

"You  are  not  dreaming,  dear  husbas 
the  blind  singer  from  Kenzingen,  whoi 
to  bed  in  the  sitting-room,  because  he  hi 
and  pain  in  the  side.  I  f  ear  he  has  inflan 
in  the  lungs,  and  is  now  singing  in 
dream ;  but  it  is  so  beautiful,  it  quite  1 
up  to  hear  him." 

"The  blind  singer  with  the  face 
with  smallpox,  which  seemed  as  if  1 1 
it  before!  and  my  dream!"  cried  Zel 
it  must  be  poor  Fridli!"  And  so  sai 
rose  in  haste  and  came  into  the  sittui 
where  Catharine's  young  friend,  Dam 
was  watching  by  the  bedside  of  the  bli 
and  was  just  giving  him  a  cooling  < 
herbs ;  and  before  the  prudent  Cathari 
stop  him,  Master  Matthis  was  standinj 
sick  man,  and  seising  his  hand  exolan 
trembling  voice,  "  Fridli !  is  it  you  P" 

"  It  is ;  and  you  must  be  little  Matt 
no  other !"  answered  Fridli,  taking  Ze 
between  his  own.  "Even  when  y< 
welcoming  us,  and  then  at  evening 
your  voice  went  to  my  heart ;  and  the 
Matthis  Zell  had  a  sweet  sound  to  my 
made  me  think  of  my  dear  little  Mat 
was  my  kind  helper  at  Kaiserberg.  A 
I  found  myself  lying  here  so  tenderly 
over  and  cared  for,  just  as  I  had  bee 
in  the  good  godmother's  barn,  it  seen 
the  Doctor,  and  Master  Brandt,  froi 
and  Mistress  Ursula,  and  Conrad,  j 
and  Samson  Hiller,  were  all  standin 
me,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  must  begin  to 
hymn  of  praise  we  then  all  sang  toget 

"  Yes,  Lord,  in  Thee  is  a  communion 
here  and  there !"  said  Master  Matthi 
moved. 

The  whole  night  would  have  passe* 
venation,  had  not  the  two  women  cor 
silence  as  essential  in  Fridli's  state.  ' 
could  not  part  till  the  blind  man  hi 
from  Matthis  what  had  become  of  th< 
dear  kind  friends  who  were  brought  f 
to  his  remembrance — Ursula,  the 
Sebastian  Brandt.  Matthis  told  him 
had  passed  to  their  heavenly  home, 
resting  frem  their  labours. 
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Samson,  that  dear  youth  P"    asked 

►ecame  a  pastor  in  Kaisexberg,  and,  bj 
ace,  a  faithful  minister  of  the  Word  of 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he  preached  the 
diligently  and  faithfully  to  all  his 
lers.  But  just  a  year  ago,  as  he  was 
the  pulpit  one  day,  the  magistrate 
knd  brought  him  before  the  council  on 
•ge  of  heresy,  and  like  Herod  with 
3  Baptist,  had  his  head  struck  off  at 
cil-house  in  secret,  and  his  body  buried 
remote  place.  The  Bishop  of  Basle 
be  city  of  Kaiserberg  under  the  ban 
mt  of  this  inhuman  conduct;  but  in 
ition  of  Samson  being  a  heretic,  the 
soon  taken  off.  Three  days  ago  we 
d  the  anniversary  of  his  death  here, 
\  May  his  blood,  like  that  of  the  first 
1  martyr,  be  the  seed  of  a  rich  harvest 
poor  native  town.  And  now,  good- 
ridli.  These  are  all  gone  before  us, 
.re  alive  in  the  Lord,  and  united  with 
illy.    Amen." 

was  really  seriously  ill,  and  the  next 
mmation  of  the  lungs  declared  itself 
suit  of  over-fatigue  on  his  hurried 

r  Jacob  Other,  his  good  pastor,  related 
Dry  to  Matthis,  since  they  parted, 
as  as  follows.  After  Fridli  had  been 
to  his  mother,  he  was  received  into  an 
.  Freiburg,  through  the  influence  of 
nd  Geiler.    There  he  was  instructed 

and  trained  for  a  chorister.  His  fine 
I  musical  skill  caused  him  to  be  re- 
t  head  church  singer  at  Kenzingen, 

could  take  his  mother  to  live  with 
>mf  ort  and  peace ;  but  soon  her  death 
as  he  said,  as  if  he  had  become  blind 
time.  She  had  been  eyes  to  him,  and 
>rived  of  her  he  felt  doubly  lonely  and 
;  but  then  Doctor  Geiler's  words  re- 
>  him,  "  He  who  suffers  willingly  for 
e  is  on  the  way  to  heaven."  But  hard 
ove,  with  all  the  pains  he  took,  poor 
•uld  not  love  God,  because  he  did  not 
t  right  way.  At  last,  however,  Master 
preaching  brought  the  real  Gospel 
to  his  soul,  and  led  him  to  his  Saviour 
rist,  who  had  left  heaven  for  love  of 


us,  and  died  on  the  cross  that  we  might  be 
saved  through  Him.  Love  brings  forth  love, 
and  when  Fridli  could  really  believe  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  loved  him  as  tenderly  and  truly  as 
his  mother  had  done,  and  indeed  far  more 
tenderly  and  truly  still,  he  was  able  in  return 
to  love  Him  with  his  whole  heart,  and  since 
then  it  had  been  bright  and  peaceful  in  his 
soul,  and  he  knew  now  why  faith  brings  peace. 

Fridli  never  left  his  sick-bed  in  Zell's  house 
again,  and  on  the  third  day  of  his  illness  he 
expired.  He  was  tenderly  watched,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  prayers  and  faithful  counsels  of 
his  friends.  He  received  the  Lord's  supper 
with  Master  Matthis  and  his  companions  from 
Kenzingen.  The  Lord  led  him  gently  and 
peacefully  home  without  a  struggle,  and  his 
last  words  were, 

"Light!  light!  O  my  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ !" 

And  with  this  cry  of  thankful  joy  he  de- 
parted. All  the  fugitives  of  Kenzingen  and 
many  citizens  were  at  his  funeral,  and  Master 
Matthis  earnestly  addressed  those  present, 
warning  them  in  these  solemn  times  to  turn 
their  hearts  to  things  above,  and  pray  for  grace 
to  fight  the  good  fight  to  the  end,  and  receive 
the  crown  of  life. 

For  four  weeks  the  fugitives  remained  as 
guests  of  the  good  Catharine  and  her  husband; 
and  busy  as  she  was  with  her  many  guests, 
she  found  time  to  write  a  beautiful  letter  of 
consolation  to  their  wives,  which  was  after- 
wards printed. 

With  God's  help,  and  through  the  exertions 
of  kind  friends,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fugitives  were  gradually  provided  for,  and 
found  bread  and  work,  some  of  them  in  Stras- 
burg,  some  of  them  in  other  places  where  the 
Evangelical  religion  prevailed;  and  many  of 
them  were  able  to  have  their  wives  and  children 
to  rejoin  them.  Master  Jacob  Other  was  ap- 
pointed pastor,  first,  in  Nechar-Steinbach;  then 
to  help  the  Bernese  reformer,  Haller,  and 
lastly  at  Essingen,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death. 

We  need  merely  add  that  Master  Matthis 
Zill  and  his  good  wife  long  continued  to  labour 
in  the  city  of  Strasburg,  a  blessing  to  many, 
and  blest  in  their  life  of  unselfish  devoted* 


£i[kiu[t,  girl,  mi  gtetorg. 
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VI.— THE  HINDOOS  AT  HOME. 
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FORM8  OP  POLITENE8S. 

iHE  common  form  of  salutation 
in  India  consists  of  a  move- 
ment of  the  hand  to  the  head. 
This  is  called  a  salaam.  The 
right  hand  is  raised  gently, 
and  simultaneously  the  head 
is  bent  slightly  down. 

This  is  the  common  form  of  salutation 
among  equals.  When  an  inferior  meets  a 
superior  (such  as  a  domestic  servant  meeting 
his  master)  a  sort  of  double  salaam  is  the  form 
used.  Both  hands  are  joined  palm  to  palm, 
and  raised  twice  or  thrice  to  the  forehead. 
This  is  a  recognition  of  deeper  respect  than 
the  other.  The  European  in  India  is  some- 
times horrified  at  seeing  a  native  servant,  who 
has  been  guilty  of  some  indiscretion,  prostrate 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  touch  his  master's 
feet  with  his  hands  and  forehead,  refusing  to 
rise  till  the  latter  gives  him  leave — which  he 
generally  does  without  loss  of  time. 

There  is  another  form  of  salutation  some- 
times called  Dandawut,  in  which  the  forehead 
is  bent  so  as  to  touch  the  ground.  This  is  the 
form  of  respect  due  to  Brahmins  and  holy 
sages.  On  approaching  princes  a  still  more 
reverential  ceremonial  is  enjoined.  The  sub- 
ject is  required  to  prostrate  himself  on  the 
ground.  The  rule  prescribed  by  the  Gentoo 
Code  on  such  occasions,  is  to  fall  down  "with 
eight  members ;"  that  is,  with  eight  parts  of 
'Ihe  body  touching  the  ground. 

There  are  other  forms  which  appear  to  be 
also  customary.  We  read  that  on  one  occasion 
the  ambassadors  from  Persia  to  the  court  of 
Aurungzebe,  made  their  reverence  "in  the 
Indian  fashion,"  by  putting  their  hands  thrice 
on  their  heads,  and  as  often  letting  them  down 
to  the  ground.* 

Sir  T.  Rowe  describes  an  Indian  nobleman 
as  doing   homage   to  the  Great   Mogul  by 
•  8«6  B6rni6r*s  "  TratfcU  in  the  East." 


touching  the  ground  three  times  with  his  head. 
On  another  occasion  he  describes  the  men  of 
quality  as  standing  before  the  prince  wit* 
their  hands  before  them  like  slaves.  This  a* 
well-known  Eastern  custom. 

When  a  native,  either  of  high  or  low  rank,* 
enters  a  house,  he  takes  off  his  slippers.   It  a 
a  mark  of  respect,  and  corresponds  to  our 
custom  of  taking  off  the  hat.     No  idea  of  d* 
gradation  is  associated  with  it. 

This  custom  prevails  among  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans  alike.  In  former  times  Euro- 
peans, when  visiting  natives  of  rank,  wen 
expected  to  conform  to  this  custom.  Swirtl 
mentions  it  as  a  remarkable  concession,  tint 
when  he  attended  the  court  of  Hyder  AH,  ki 
was  not  required  to  take  off  his  shoes.  Hi 
says,  "  When  I  was  admitted  to  an  audience ' 
Hyder  made  me  sit  next  to  him  on  the  floor, 
which  was  covered  with  the  richest  carpel* 
and  I  was  not  required  to  take  off  my  shoes" 

On  leaving  the  house,  the  slippers  are  pd 
on  again.  It  is  considered  a  breach  of  etiquette : 
for  a  native  of  rank  to  appear  in  public  with- 
out  his  slippers. 

On  one  occasion  Aly  Verdy  Khan,  the  eel* 
brated  nabob,  or  viceroy  of  Bengal,  had  tt 
interview  with  some  Mahratta  chiefs  in  til 
tent.  A  dispute  arose,  and  in  the  scuffli 
which  ensued,  the  nabob's  attendants  entreated 
him  to  retire  and  mount  his  elephant.  But  ft 
happened  that  one  of  his  slippers  was  missing, 
and  he  stoutly  refused  to  leave  the  tent  until 
it  was  found.  One  of  his  attendants  said,  "Is 
this  a  time  to  look  for  slippers?"  He  repKed 
that  he  would  not  stir  from  the  spot  until  tht 
slipper  was  found,  lest  people  should  say,  uUj 
Yerdy  Khan  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  awiji 
that  he  left  his  slipper  behind  him !" 

While  the  natives  take  off  their  slippers  oi 
entering  a  house,  on  the  other  band  they  keep 
on  the  turban,  reversing  the  usual  custom  cf 
Europeans. 
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ier  times  a  polite  native  never  failed 
his  slippers  on  entering  the  house  of 
an.  He  never  failed  to  show  the 
rk  of  respect  to  us  as  to  his  own 
en.  Time  is  bringing  about  great 
n  this  respect.  At  the  Presidency 
ecially,  the  custom  of  taking  off  the 
s  fast  going  out.  It  has  been  laid 
learly  all  who  associate  with  Euro- 
hiding  most  of  those  who  have  re-  • 
English  education.  In  fact,  by  these  | 
e  slipper  itself  has  been  laid  aside  as 
\  of  dress,  and  instead  of  it  the  boot 
worn,  after  the  European  fashion. 
>f  us  who  have  lived  much  at  the 
y  towns  have  become  quite  reconciled 
hange.  But  old  Indians  who  have 
liefly  in  the  interior,  where  the  pro- 
nnovation  is  slower,  are  disposed  to 
th  regret.  In  their  eyes  it  is  a  proof 
natives  are  losing  their  respect  for 
8.  In  my  opinion,  this  departure 
ent  custom  must  go  on  and  cannot 

follows  the  great  law  of  fashion, 
ays  Hindoos  and  Europeans  alike, 
ration  has  now  in  the  most  public 
eceived  the  sanction  of  the  British 
5nt.  Those  natives  of  rank  who  visit 
iment  House,  are  allowed  to  keep  on 
pers  in  presence  of  the  Governor 
nd  the  elite  of  the  European  society. 

present  day,  among  Hindoos  who 
e  much  in  contact  with  the  English, 
l  partial  intermingling  of  European 
re  forms  of  politeness.  A  Hindoo  of 
whom  you  pay  your  respects,  will 
nds  very  cordially  in  the  English 
nd  enter  into  frank  and  friendly  con- 
This  may  be  followed  by  your 
n-eaths  of  flowers  put  round  your 
a  shower  of  rosewater  sprinkled  over 
on. 

known  instances  in  which  a  native, 
ing  upon  a  European,  has  entered  the 
i  his  turban  in  his  hand,  and  when  he 
he  would  place  it  on  his  knee.    Those 

been  accustomed  to  the  old  style  of 
inners,  are  shocked  at  such  violations 
ette.  In  fact,  the  transition  state 
portion  of  native  society  is  passing 
gives  rise  to  a  sort  of  compromise 
European  and  native  manners,  and  to 
aich  is  neither  wholly  the  one  nor  the 

cannot  say  that  is  very  pleasing. 
ding  of  the  two  seems  strange,  aad 
ocks  our  sense  of  propriety. 


It  is  curious  to  see  the  difference  in  manners 
between  a  baboo  of  the  old  school  and  one  of 
the  new.  The  latter  is  found  to  have  broken 
off  from  the  old  style  of  manners  without 
having  thoroughly  mastered  the  new.  To 
many  minds  he  appears  to  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  his  more  orthodox  countrymen. 
I  have  sometimes  had  a  call  from  two  brothers, 
of  whom  one  clung  to  the  old  manners,  and  the 
other  had  discarded  them.  The  difference 
between  them  was  very  striking.  The  former 
followed  recognized  rules  of  politeness,  while 
the  other  adopted  a  new  style,  which  as  yet 
has  no  fixed  standard,  and  which  puts  him,  as 
it  were,  in  a  false  position.  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  numbers  of  well-educated 
natives  of  the  new  school  who  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  politeness,  and  upon  whom  the 
change  sits  gracefully.  Rajah  Radhakant  Deb 
is  a  most  favourable  specimen  of  this  class. 
He  speaks  English  like  his  mother  tongue.  He 
is  courteous  in  his  manners,  and,  in  a  word,  is 
a  highly  intelligent  and  well-bred  native  gentle- 
man; one,  moreover,  who  is  neither  indolent 
nor  luxurious,  but  who  is  learned  as  well  as 
polite,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  public 
concerns.  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  journal, 
mentions  him,  as  a  young  man,  in  the  most 
favourable  terms.  I  have  only  known  him  in 
the  prime  of  life,  or  rather  approaching  its 
decline.  At  the  present  moment  he  is  still 
hale  and  vigorous,  though  he  cannot  be  less 
than  sixty  years  of  age. 

The  natives  of  India,  when  paying  visits, 
consider  it  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  go  away  of 
their  own  accord.  They  expect  to  be  dismissed, 
or  rather,  to  receive  permission  to  go  away. 
It  may  be  partly  from  our  ignorance  of  their 
customs,  that  Europeans  sometimes  complain 
of  their  long  visits.  A  polite  Hindoo  will  sit 
patiently  for  hours  without  offering  to  go 
away,  when  all  the  time  he  is  perhaps  waiting 
till  you  give  him  leave  and  signify  to  him  your 
desire  to  be  left  alone.  In  Hindoo  families  of 
rank,  rosewater  (or  attar  of  roses)  is  brought 
in  and  presented  to  the  visitor  before  leaving. 
Betel  leaf  is  also  sometimes  presented,  as  well 
as  sweetmeats  and  other  refreshments. 

There  is  a  peculiar  custom  closely  interwoven 
with  Eastern  manners  (and,  like  many  others, 
common  to  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  alike), 
which  consists  of  propitiating  the  favour  of 
the*  great  by  offerings  of  money.  These  offer- 
ings are  called  nuzzurs,  or  salaamees.  Ac- 
cording to  Hindoo  ideas,  it  would  be  considered 
rather  rude  to  refuse  these  presents.    They 
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are  often  given  on  the  occasion  of  formal 
visits,  simply  because  it  is  the  custom,  and 
without  any  special  motive.  At  other  times 
they  are  given  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
past  f  avours. 

When  the  English  first  settled  in  Bengal 
this  system  was  in  full  force;  but  owing  to  the 
abuses  attending  it,  it  was  sternly  prohibited 
by  orders  from  home.  The  good  old  times  are 
past  and  gone.  Only  the  ghost  of  the  custom 
now  remains.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  custo- 
mary with  English  officers,  when  a  nuzzur  is 
presented,  merely  to  touch  it  in  token  of  ac- 
ceptance. Even  the  form  of  presenting  it  is 
fast  disappearing ;  but  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and 
flowers,  are  still,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
sent  by  natives  to  Europeans  of  their  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  it  would  be  considered  discourteous 
to  refuse  them. 

CHAKGB  IN  NATIVE  MANNEE8. 

Notwithstanding  the  conservative  character 
of  the  Hindoos,  we  find  that  in  certain  points 
considerable  numbers  of  them  are  beginning 
to  copy  the  manners  and  fashions  of  their 
European  rulers.  It  has  already  been  observed 
that,  in  some  of  their  forms  of  politeness,  there 
is  a  tendency  apparent  on  the  part  of  a  portion 
of  the  community  to  approximate  to  the  man- 
ners of  Europeans.  I  will  mention  a  few  other 
instances  in  whteh  a  perceptible  change  has 
taken  place. 

And  first,  as  regards  dress.  At  all  the  Pre- 
sidency towns,  individuals  among  the  wealthier 
classes  have  adopted,  to  some  extent,  the 
European  style  of  dress.  This  tendency  is  ex- 
hibited in  a  very  marked  manner  in  the  case 
of  young  natives  who  have  received  an  English 
education;  and  perhaps  still  more  in  that  of 
native  converts  to  Christianity.  Many  of  the 
latter  appear  to  consider  it  a  point  of  faith  to 
adopt  our  style  of  dress  along  with  our  forms 
of  worship. 

In  Calcutta  and  the  neighbourhood,  these 
tendencies  have  been  more  fully  developed  than 
elsewhere.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
cluss  known  here  asyoung  Bengal,™  a  disposition 
to  deviate  from  the  customs  of  their  ancestors 
in  the  article  of  dress.  One  of  the  first  changes 
adopted  by  a  member  of  this  class  is  to  put  on 
a  pair  of  white  cotton  stockings,  and  to  ex- 
change the  native  slipper  for  the  English  shoe. 
He  then  discards  the  loose  dhotee,  and  puts  on 
a  pair  of  English  trousers.  At  this  stage  he 
stops  awhile  before  meditating  any  fresh  in- 
novation.   After  some  interval  he  puts  on  an 


English  shirt,  which  he  sometime 
ing  down  to  his  knees,  outside  the  pax 
In  due  course  he  assumes  a  waistcoat,  i 
a  kind  of  surtout  coat.  The  latter  is 
cotton  or  silk  for  wearing  in  the  warm 
and  of  English  broadcloth  for  the  cold 

I  do  not  know  that  the  spirit  of  cl 
likely  to  stop  here.  Symptoms  are  f 
of  a  rebellion  against  the  puggree,  or 
Already  individual  natives  may  be  i 
who  have  begun  to  wear  a  cloth  ca] 
European  cut;  but  as  yet  no  one  * 
himself  a  Hindoo  has  ventured  to  i 
black  beaver  hat. 

The  English  umbrella  is  coming  i 
general  use  among  young  men  educafc 
schools,  and  among  native  clerks  i 
offices,  and  others  who  have  much  ini 
with  Europeans.  Among  these  class* 
almost  entirely  superseded  the  coax* 
article.  Here,  too,  the  native  Christiai 
in  the  front  rank,  if  they  do  not  take 
of  all  others.  I  remember  two  or  thr» 
native  Christians  at  Madras,  who  too 
ill  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  have 
umbrellas  instead  of  native  ones.  0 
at  the  setting  in  of  the  periodical  ra 
had  a  coarse  native  umbrella  provided 
by  the  missionary  under  whose  chai 
were  placed.  This  raised  a  kind  of 
among  them.  They  could  not  cono 
deep  disappointment,  and  immediat 
tioned  the  society  that  they  might  be 
with  English  umbrellas. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  1 
carriage  and  gig  have  come  into  prett 
use  among  the  wealthier  class  of  natir 
large  towns.  This  is  more  particu] 
case  at  Calcutta.  Among  the  crowd 
riages  which  may  be  seen  on  the  stra 
evening,  some  of  the  handsomest  b 
native  baboos,  who  come  out  to  ta 
evening  drive — their  hawakana — like  t 
pean  gentry.  Many  of  the  native  m 
and  clerks  drive  to  their  offices  in  xu 
wheeled  carriages ;  and  at  some  of  1 
important  Anglo-Indian  schools,  wl 
children  of  the  wealthy  classes  are  < 
many  of  the  pupils  are  conveyed  tl 
back  in  English-built  carriages.  Thi 
Hindoo  college  of  Calcutta,  the  whole 
front  of  the  building  may  be  seen  U 
handsome  carriages,  from  end  to  en 
morning  and  evening. 

It  is  more  than  suspected  that,  axpo 
innovations,  roast  beef  finds  ft*  w*J 
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ables.  Instances  also  occur,  sadly 
on  the  influence  of  European  example, 
labits  of  drinking  are  making  inroads 
tat  olaas  of  the  population  who  are 
to  throw  off  the  customs  of  their 
This  baneful  practice  is  associated 
inds  with  liberal  ideas ! 
lite  customary  for  native  gentlemen, 
■  received  an  English  education,  to 
era  of  invitation  to  one  another  in 
ah  style,  and  expressed  in  the  most 
d  polite  manner. 

inovations  upon  the  ancient  reign  of 
a  have  not  escaped  the  lash  of  Hindoo 
Not  long  ago,  a  correspondent  of  one 
tive  newspapers  took  notice  of  the 
drunkenness  among  his  countrymen. 
,  ironically,  that  a  native  who  does 
is  now  beginning  to  be  regarded  as 
•  beast — as  one  who  has  no  taste  for 
education,  or  for  the  pleasures  of 
ife! 

nstances  might  be  given  of  the  dis- 
>f  the  natives  to  adopt  our  manners 
>ms.  Some  literary  and  scientific 
as  have  sprung  up  on  the  European 
th  a  fully  organized  committee,  with 
it  and  secretary  and  everything  com- 
le  Asiatic  Society,  the  School-Book 
he  Agricultural  Society,  and  other 
ns,  originating  with  Europeans,  ad- 
e  members,  some  of  whom  take  a 
crest  in  the  proceedings.  Sometimes, 
case  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
branch  societies  are  formed  in  the 
onsisting  entirely  of  native  members, 
l  correspond  with  the  parent  society. 
Buence  of  fashion  is  felt  in  other 
.  also.  The  natives  are  acquiring  a 
lewspapers.  It  is  calculated  that,  at 
it  moment,  there  are  several  hundred 
bscribers  to  English  newspapers  in 
alone.  This  may  appear  a  small 
or  so  great  a  city ;  but  besides  this, 
number  read  Bengalee  newspapers, 
prhich  have  from  five  hundred  to  a 
subscribers. 

biting  press  is  now  busily  at  work  in 
arts  of  India.  In  many  of  the  large 
esses  have  been  set  up,  at  which  all 
looks  are  printed  suitable  for  native 
1  addition  to  newspapers,  there  are 
almanacs,  histories,  tales,  songs,  and 
neous  collection  of  school-books,  all 
tive  languages.  Some  of  these  are 
.  witfc  woodcuts,  though  it  must  Va 


confessed,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  the  illus- 
trations exhibit  the  art  as  still  in  its  infancy. 

While  these  things  are  so,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  some  inatanoes  occur  of 
native  gentlemen  encountering  the  dangers  of 
the  black  water  and  visiting  England.  The 
example  of  Rammohun  Roy  has  in  later  times 
been  followed  by  others;  and  one  or  two  in- 
stances have  occurred  of  young  Hindoos  going 
to  England  to  attend  our  colleges,  and  com- 
plete their  education. 

OUS  ILLUSTRATION. 

Our  illustration,  facing  page  353,  gives  a 
striking  view  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bolan 
Pass,  from  Dadur. 

The  Bolan  Pass  really  forms  a  succession  of 
gorges  and  ravines  winding  through  the  lofty 
mountain-range,  or  rather  mass  of  mountains, 
which  lies  between 'Dadur,  in  Cutch-Gundava* 
and  the  town  of  Shal,  or  Quettah,  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Beluchistan.  The  beginning 
of  the  proper  pass  is  about  five  miles  from 
Dadur.  The  first  traverse  conducts  to  the  halt- 
ing-place of  Kundye,  ten  miles  from  Dadur. 
Precipitous  rocks  here  enclose  a  small  oval 
valley,  the  hard  surface  of  which  is  covered 
with  stones  and  gravel.  After  heavy  rains  this 
is  converted  into  the  bed  of  a  lake,  while  the 
steepness  of  the  surrounding  precipices  "  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  escape  to  an  army 
caught  in  the  torrent "  (Outram).  The  ascent 
is  gradual,  the  scenery  in  places  magnificent 
in  the  extreme.  Thirty-five  miles  from  the 
entrance  of  the  pass  the  main  road  pursues  a 
N.N.W.  course  along  the  bed  of  the  north 
branch  of  the  Bolan  river  to  Abigoom,  2,540  ft. 
above  sea-level.  Thence  it  proceeds  to  Sir-i- 
Bolan  in  a  series  of  sharp  angles,  and  gradually 
decreasing  in  width  till  it  narrows  to  20  or  30  ft. 
with  perpendicular  rocks  rising  like  walls  on 
either  side.  The  Sir-i-Bolan  is  4,494  ft.  above 
sea-level.  Ten^miles  further  brings  us  to  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  which  opens  into  a  table- 
land, the  total  elevation  above  sea-level  being 
5,793  ft.,  and  the  entire  length  of  the  pass 
about  fifty -three  miles. 

This  pass,  with  the  Mulloh  Pass  far  to  the 
south,  is  the  only  route  of  a  [reasonably  prac- 
tical character  between  the  great  chain  of 
mountains  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  on  the  east, 'and.  forms  a  buttress  to  the 
elevated  table-land  of  Kalat  and  Sarawan  on 
the  west-  It  marks,  al8oHhe4line  of  a  complete 
change  of  climate,  and  consequently  of  pro- 
ductions. 
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A    SIX    DAYS'    JOUBNEYFBOM    ZUEIOH   TO   LUGEBNE. 


I.  ZURICH  TO  SCHAFFHAUSEN. 

SHORT  railway  journey  of 
two  hours  takes  us  to  the 
Dachsen  station;  a  walk  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  we 
are  at  Laufen,  overhanging 
the  Rhine,  and  close  to  the 
falls.  The  ancient  castle  of  Laufen  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  innkeeper — of  course!  why  the 
innkeepers  are  the  princes  of  the  country! 
Generally,  they  flourish  in  magnificent  new 
palaces ;  but  why  should  we  wonder  at  finding 
them  also  in  old  baronial  halls  ? 

It  is  a  bright  glorious  day;  wherever  you 
look  upon  water  it  gleams  and  flashes  under 
the  sunlight.  By  reason  of  much  rain  for 
many  weeks  past,  the  Rhine  swells  along,  a 
brimful  stream.  But  almost  to  the  very  brink 
of  the  precipice  over  which  it  tumbles  there 
is  no  rush  of  its  waters,  no  bustle  or  prepara- 
tion for  that  next  great  feat.  It  looks  as  if 
you  might  swim  or  row  in  perfect  security 
within  not  many  yards  of  the  awful  cataract. 
It  begins  with  a  simple  overflow. 

You  must  draw  near  to  appreciate  its  gran- 
deur. But  then,  what  a  breadth  from  shore  to 
shore !  What  a,  depth  and  weight  of  water ! 
A  broad,  full  river,  carrying  the  water  of  many 
a  glacier  from  yonder  Alps,  leaps  over,  amongst 
jagged  masses,  and  bounds  back  from  the 
shelving  tables  of  rock  beneath,  dashing,  spout- 
ing, foaming,  all  snow-white  as  it  falls,  soon  to 
turn  emerald  green  in  its  circling  and  almost 
placid  pools. 

We  descend  to  a  slight  gallery,  hanging  on 
to  the  rock,  fixed  there  by  enterprizing  hands. 
It  is  called  the  Fischetz.  We  are  close  to  the 
first  great  swelling  bounding  volume  of  water. 
We  are  within  arm's  length  of  it,  and  covered 
with  its  spray.  It  is  here  that  we  gain  the 
highest  notion  of  the  grandeur  of  the  cataract. 
But  we  must  retreat,  or  we  shall  be  completely 
drenched.  We  go  down  to  the  water's  edge ; 
a  boat  is  ready  to  take  us  across,  near  to  the 


falls,  yet  out  of  danger ;  we  land  in  ten  i 
or  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  walk  on  th 
side  to  the  bridge  above  the  falls,  by  c 
which  we  are  again  at  Laufen.  The  wl 
been  leisurely  done,  with  much  pleasan 
ing,  in  from  two  to  three  hours.  Now 
bask  in  the  sun,  planting  ourselves  in  the 
of  Laufen  castle,  or  wherever  we  like, 
the  scene  on  our  memories — sketch- 
meditate  on  Him  who  commandeth  the 
who  gave  them  the  properties  which  can 
to  flow,  gathered  these  which  we  are  n 
templating  into  their  channel,  rent  fc 
the  rocks  over  which  they  wildly  bote 
then  opened  and  cleared  that  gentle,  j 
descent  by  which  the  Rhine  flows  past 
town,  and  city,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  ( 
Ocean. 

We  need  not  have  returned  to  Zuri 
it  is  Saturday;  so  we  go  back  to  our 
quarters  in  that  city,  for  the  Lord's-daj 

II.  TO  BEICHENATJ. 

By  rail  to  Ragatz,  starting  at  5.10 
morning.  It  is  a  pleasant  journey,  thj 
country  at  first  chiefly  notable  for  its 
and  orchards.  The  latter  half  is  amid 
stately  scenery,  the  Lake  of  Wallenstac 
the  choicest  portion  of  it.  The  trains 
leisurely,  and  stop  at  every  village.  Ei 
the  line  lives  by  the  peasantry.  Thii 
carriages  prevail,  and  the  fares  are  low. 
object  as  a  traveller  is  to  see  the  count 
when  all  around  you  is  new  and  beautij 
are  quite  content  to  move  slowly,  so 
railway  travelling  can  be  slow.  We  a 
bably  making  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  i 
The  country  people  in  these  parts  have 
of  prosperity  and  comfort.  They  are  c 
and  pleasant  with  one  another.  You  ct 
infection,  especially  on  a  day  at  once  fin 
bright  like  this,  and  congratulate  youn 
you  too  are  at  ease,  with  neither  cai 
business  to  occupy  your  thoughts.    1 
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^creation,  seeking  to  be  refreshed  for 
of  life,  and  to-day  you  are  gaining 
ct  to  your  heart's  content. 
railways  must  be  producing  a  con- 
effect  on  the  Swiss  of  the  plains, 
y  helped  to  banish  the  costumes  ?  at 
fact  is  that  costume  is  fast  disappear- 
enty  years  ago  all  the  peasant  women 
ited  in  the  dress  of  their  canton ;  now 
3  up  and  rub  your  eyes  when  those 
.nd  often  pretty  habiliments  cross 
1,  or  take  their  places  by  your  side  in 

are  slackening  speed ;  and  here  we 
igatz.  It  is  only  ten  o'clock,  but  we 
ed  at  four,  so  we  need  a  little  refresh - 
id  then  we  start  in  a  curious  little 
for  the  Baths  of  Pfeffers,  a  drive  of 
.  hour,  sometimes  thinking  ourselves 
oo  close  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
ing  the  frenzied  torrent  of  theTamina. 
rer,  at  and  above  Pfeffers,  has  struggled 
gled  its  way  through  remarkable  diffi- 
In  some  remote  age  it  may  have  flowed 
rocks  which  now  it  divides,  and  may 
n  over  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  a  fine 
kde.  But  it  has  eaten  out  a  course  for 
;per  and  deeper — unless  indeed  some 
a  of  nature  rent  the  rocks,  and  opened 
ters  this  almost  underground  channel. 
3ge,  by  the  side  of  that  narrow 
and  more  or  less  raised  above  the 
waters,  we  find  a  wooden  gallery, 
letimes  almost  overhangs  the  torrent, 
n  brackets  which  the  timid  might 
t  to  distrust.  We  reach  the  hot 
id  return.  The  remarkable  feature  of 
hour's  expedition  is  that  we  are  walk- 
river's  side  in  the  bowels  of  a  moun- 
e  look  upwards  once  and  again  :  now 
ie  sky  through  some  narrow  fissure; 
38  further  on,  and  the  rocks  overlap 
sr,  and  we  are  in  twilight.  Yet  are 
lilar  phenomena  in  other  parts  of 
ad,  only  that  we  stand  in  a  different 
to  them  when  we  are  acquainting 
with  their  peculiarities.  Near  the 
Rosenlaui  in  the  Oberland,  you  cross 
over  a  wild  chasm;  a  man  (always 
o  give  you  pleasure,  and  to  be  paid 
Lets  down  a  stone,  and  you  hear  it 
nd  bounding  from  rock  to  rock  till  a 
tah  occurs  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss. 
re  down  there  by  the  water,  instead 
above  on  the  bridge,  it  would  be 
rer  again,  only  minus  the  hot  spring, 


which  is  by  no  means  the  great  curiosity  of  the 
place. 

Perhaps  our  day's  work  ought  now  to  be 
finished ;  but  it  is  only  about  to  begin.  In- 
stead of  returning  to  Ragatz,  and  taking  the 
rail  to  Coire,  we  begin  a  seven  hours'  walk, 
following  generally  the  course  of  the  Tamina, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  great  and  beautiful 
mountain,  the  Calanda.  At  Vattis  we  rest  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  wo  quit  the  river,  where 
it  turns  its  course  from  eastward  to  northward, 
after  coming  out  of  a  valley  renowned  for  its 
scenery— the  Kaulfeuser-Thal.  3, 

Our  destination  lies  to  the  south.  We  soon 
begin  to  ascend  the  shoulder  of  a  mountain 
ridge.  The  path  becomes  obscure,  and  soon  is 
lost ;  and  not  a  soul  is  near,  nor  a  habitation 
visible.  We  toil  on  in  hope.  After  a  while, 
at  a  distance,  on  the  mountain  side,  there  is 
the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  and  a  tinkling 
of  bells  telling  of  the  presence  of  cattle  or 
goats.  In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  straggling  flock  of  extremely 
pretty  black  and  white  goats,  conducted  down 
from  the  mountain  by  herdsmen  and  boys, 
whom  we  find  to  be  on  their  way  to  a  village 
through  which  we  have  to  pass  on  our  way  to 
Reichenau.  We  are  all  right  now,  except  that 
we  are  somewhat  fatigued,  and  a  little  tender- 
footed.  Dinner  immediately  on  our  arrival  at 
the  Aigle,  and  an  early  retirement  to  bed,  close 
a  day  which  has  hung  up  many  a  beautiful 
picture  in  the  faithful  gallery  of  memory. 

III.— TO  THUSIS  AND  THE  VIA  MALA. 

At  Reichenau  (where,  by  the  way,  the  hotel 
is  large,  clean,  and  pleasant — one  of  the  four 
houses  which  make  the  whole  village),  Louis 
Philippe  spent  somo  years  of  his  life,  as  an 
usher  in  a  boarding-school.  Strange  have  been 
the  vicissitudes  of  most  of  those  who  within 
the  last  hundred  years  have  occupied  the 
throne  of  France!  The  present  Emperor  is 
no  exception  to  this  remark. 

Yesterday  was  lovely.  To-day  began  with  a 
little  sunshine;  by  breakfast- time  the  clouds 
were  threatening,  but  the  weather  might  im- 
prove, so  we  set  forth  in  a  carriage  for  Thusis. 
Soon  we  put  on  our  waterproofs,  for  it  rained 
and  was  cold.  At  Thusis  we  prepared  for  a 
walk  up  the  pass,  about  five  miles,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Via  Mala  and  back.  The  rain 
came  down  now,  steady,  hopeless,  through  all 
those  three  hours  and  a  half.  Of  that  beautiful 
pass,  as  seen  from  beneath  umbrellas,  we  shall 
only  take  courage  to.  say  that  there  were  two 
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redeeming  points  in  that  otherwise  disappoint- 
ing excursion — the  heights  were  for  the  most 
part  visible,  and  so  was  the  river,  in  its  deep 
and  broken  channel.  But  here  the  memory  of 
this  pass,  as  it  appeared  on  a  lovely  day  some 
seventeen  years  before,  came  to  aid  the  imagi- 
nation, and  to  spread  a  different  hue  from  any 
now  visible  over  these  black  gigantic  precipices, 
with  their  irregular  fringe  of  pines,  dwarfed 
by  the  distance,  and  then  standing  up,  far  aloft, 
against  a  deep  blue  sky. 

We  return  to  our  carriage  at  Thusis,  and 
before  we  alight  at  Reichenau  the  sun  is 
shining  upon  us  once  more,  and  displaying 
to  us  some  fine  mountain  sides.  Talking  over 
the  day,  we  moralize,  and  agree  that  in  a 
mountainous  country  we  must  needs  expect 
a  share  of  unfavourable  weather,  and  especially 
in  this  particular  season  (1860);  and  then  we 
remember  that  amidst  days  of  cloud  and  rain, 
are  usually  interspersed  days  of  peculiar  bril- 
liancy, when  all  scenery  comes  out  to  view  with 
an  unwonted  distinctness.  What  then  may 
not  to-morrow  be  P 

IV. — THE    VORDER    RHEIN    VALLEY— REICHE- 
NAU TO  8EDRTJN. 

That  to-morrow  is  now  to-day.  And  what  is 
it  P  Perfect.  Thus  far,  we  have  been  travelling 
southward ;  our  course  is  now  to  make  a  turn 
to  the  west.  The  two  broad  streams,  the  Vorder 
Rhein  and  the  Hinter  Rhein,  mingle  themselves 
together  near  Reichenau,  and  then  flow  onward 
in  one  channel — the  broad  majestic  Rhine.  We 
have  to  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Yorder  Rhein, 
and  we  shall  not  leave  it  till  we  have  seen  three  or 
four  tiny  waterfalls  dangling  like  silken  skeins 
from  the  rocks  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  us, 
almost  the  very  beginning  of  that  branch  of 
the  renowned  river.  We  were  wisely  counselled 
to  start  some  two  hours  before  the  diligence, 
taking  a  light  open  carriage,  to  await  the  heavy 
vehicle's  arrival  at  Ilanz,  and  thence  to  proceed 
with  it  to  Dissentis.  The  scenery  of  this  valley 
is  beautiful,  soothing,  and  satisfying ;  it  seems 
to  smile  at  you,  and  speak  to  yon,  and  bid  your 
heart  rejoice.  But  to  attempt  to  describe  it 
would  baffle  the  writer,  and  disappoint  the 
reader.  A  few  words  may  tell  what  was  there ; 
imagination  must  do  the  rest.  The  Rhine  is 
here  a  broad  but  shallow  stream,  swelling  and 
curling  and  sparkling  along  the  valley  beneath 
us.  On  either  aide  are  meadows  of  deep  herb- 
age— oh,  so  green !  Here  and  there  a  little  lake 
or  tarn,  itself  emerald  green,  reflects  moun- 
tain, forest,  and  sky.    The  mountains  are  not 


one  continuous  ridge,  but  are  broken  up  hj 
valleys  and  gorges.  Rushing  cataracts,  ul 
bustling  brooklets  of  crystal  water,  gireKfefc 
the  scenery,  sometimes  diverted  from  tfcsr 
course  to  turn  the  wheels  of  sawing  nrfQsal 
flour  mills,  with  their  rude  picturesque  nfe 
chinery.  Above  us  are  towering  preapwsi 
and  finely  coloured  masses  of  rock.  Now*! 
then,  peering  up  above  the  nearer  rangaef 
mountains,  are  lofty  heights,  streaked  or  cappli 
with  snow.  We  passed  through  several  vilbgMi  i 
which  on  that  day  were  enlivened  by  thenftj 
santry,  carefully  dressed  for  one  of  the 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Occasionally  a 
eminence  was  surmounted  by  the  rain  of 
castle  or  tower,  the  Rhine  beginning  so 
to  display  the  characteristics  which 
it  between  Mayence  and  Cologne.  Bat(M 
river  here  is  not  navigable;  wherefore,  tsst.j 
these  strongholds  P  We  take  them  to  han  Is*] 
the  castles  of  the  barons  who,  first  nod* 
Dukes  of  Swabia,  and  then  under  the 
of  Germany,  were  the  tyrants  of  the 
and  oppressed  and  plundered  the 
till  the  latter  achieved  their  independence1 
united  action  in  the  fifteenth  century.  R 
curious  to  observe  in  this  country  so 
memorials  of  those  days  of  humiliation, 
jection,  and  distress.  Whence,  excepting 
them,  comes  one  of  the  commonest  names  oil 
village  inn,  the  "  Crown  "  P  Whence,  tdOJ 
coats  of  arms  on  the  doorways  at  Dans, 
so  many  other  places  throughout  the 

It  was  a  drive  of  more  than  three 
Ilanz.     We  walked  about  that  curious 
old  town,  and  noticed  in  the  church  tfll 
the  same  peculiarities  which  characterili 
architecture  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Rhine  (Mayence,  &c.)    The  windows, 
would  belong  to  the  "  decorated  "  period, 
the  tower  is  built  in  a  style  intermediate  1 
tween  Roman  and  Norman,  as  if  the 
was  preparing  to  assume  the  form  and 
stance  in  which  it  was  eventually  to 
itself  in  France  and  England,  as  Norman  i 
tecture. 

Our  driver  was  a  pleasant,  intelligent 
a  native  of  the  valley.    His  proper  " 
was  the  Romansche,  and  we  amused  hod 
and  ourselves  by  making  out  the  f« 
vocabulary,  spelling  words  as  best  we 
from  the  pronunciation  of  our  friend* 
perhaps  the  printer  of  the  Romansche 
paper,    published   at   Coire,  might 
despise  our  ignorance,  and  refer  m  t6 
spelling-book. 


>3r 
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in. 

i  mountain. 


iter. 


Mel,  honey. 

Cain,  meat* 

Laitch,  bed. 

Porta,  a  castle  or  tower. 

Denares,  money. 

Wint,  a  bill. 

Bap,  father. 

Moma,  mother. 

Infonts,  children. 

Cher-chee,  cherries. 

Baailgia,  a  church. 

Solcil,  the  sun. 

Fils,  a  son. 

Uori  frieschi,  cold  water. 


Lt. 

iy.  I 

i  o'clock  the  diligence  had  arrived 
d  we  sat  down  to  dinner  with  the 
at  that  early  hour,  and  then  accom- 
1  as  far  as  Dissentis,  where  ended  the 
eels.  The  scenery  had  lost  much  of 
beauty.  It  was  indeed  still  pretty, 
monotonous.  There  is  a  large, 
ick-like  monastery  at  Dissentis.  We 
nediately  after  our  arrival,  on  a  two 
:,  which  took  us  to  a  plain,  rough 
1,  the  Crown,  at  Sedrun,  where  we 
.  passed  the  night. 

-8EDBTJN  TO  HOSPENTHAL. 

morning,  at  five  o'clock,  beautiful 

spread  upon  the  mountain  tops  by 
ran.  This  is  a  source  of  great  plea- 
tvellers  in  the  Alps.  How  greatly 
joyed  these  effects  on  many  a  morn- 

this.  While  we  were  dressing  at 
lout,  the  sound  of  many  voices  and 

was  heard  beneath  our  windows. 

out;  the  whole  village,  and  many 
l  the  mountains,  had  ere  this  sent 
igregation  to  the  church  (Roman 
and  now,  before  six  o'clock,  the 
e  returning  to  their  homes.  Our 
>ened  back  to  our  native  land  and 
dth,  and  while  we  remembered  that 
nfluences  at  work  in  a  Roman  Oa- 
try ,  constraining  the  people  to  attend 
see,  we  could  but  wish  that  we  were 
lenying,  and  took  more  delight  in 
;  ourselves  together  to  worship  the 
,he  name  of  His  dear  Son. 
le  mountain  walk  of  six  hours  and  a 
oderate  pedestrians,  to  Hospenthal ; 
lents  no  features  particularly  note- 
?he  top  of  the  pass  of  the  Oberalp  is 
)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We 

upon  Andermatt,  and  arrived  at 
d  a  little  before  one,  a  brisk  (and, 
red,  memorable)  rain  having  com- 
few  minutes  before  we  reached  the 


shelter  of  our  spacious  hotel.  From  this  mo- 
ment till  bedtime  there  was  unceasing  heavy 
rain.  It  was  our  intention  to  ascend  the  Fibbia 
to-morrow;  but  would  the  weather  permit P 
We  shall  see. 

A  rainy  day  at  Hospenthal. — This  was  a 
remarkable  day ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
as  one  in  the  six  days*  round.  Since  half-past 
twelve  at  noon  yesterday,  it  has  rained  with- 
out a  moment's  intermission.  The  mountain 
stream  (the  St.  Gothard  branch  of  the  Reuss), 
close  to  the  windows  of  the  hotel,  has  been 
swelling  and  swelling;  it  is  now  a  furious, 
threatening  torrent.  As  the  day  advances 
strange  stories  are  told  to  us.  Above,  towards 
Italy,  the  road  has  been  rendered  impassable 
by  a  mountain  torrent  sweeping  across  it,  and 
flooding  it  with  deep  waters.  Between  us  and 
Andermatt  the  same  has  happened ;  communi- 
cation between  the  villages,  whether  on  foot, 
by  carriage,  or  on  horseback,  is  impossible. 
Travellers  going  either  way  on  the  one  great 
highroad  of  the  St.  Gothard  are  unable  to 
proceed  on  their  journey,  and  are  thankful  to 
have  found  a  refuge  in  such  comfortable  quar- 
ters. We  are  all  the  more  contented  to  remain 
where  we  are,  when  we  hear  of  a  carriage  and 
horses  having  been  swept  off  the  road  into  the 
wild  river,  the  horses  perishing,  the  carriage 
dashed  to  pieces,  the  driver  narrowly  escaping 
with  his  life.  Two  English  pedestrians  arrive 
from  the  Furca ;  they  have  waded  through  a 
flood,  the  water  up  to  their  armpits,  and  are 
thankful  that  they  were  not  drowned. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  rain 
moderated,  and  almost  ceased  for  half  an  how, 
and  we  orept  out  to  look  upon  the  road  where  it 
had  been  converted  into  the  channel  of  a  river. 
Soon  the  rain  commenced  again  as  resolutely 
as  before.  When  we  retired  to  our  beds,  it  was 
stall  raining  in  torrents.  This  was  Friday 
August  17, 1860,  a  day  terrible  for  its  deetruo- 
tive  floods  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  as 
well  as  here. 

VI.— HOSPENTHAL  TO  LUCERNE. 

This  was  the  sixth  travelling  day — the  last  of 
this  round.  About  sunrise  one  of  us  awoke, 
and  hurried  to  the  window  of  his  chamber  to 
ascertain  what  prospect  there  was  of  resuming 
our  journey.  Oh,  what  a  sight !  In  an  instant 
we  knock  violently  against  the  wall  of  our  friend 
in  the  next  room.  "  Look  out  of  your  window ! 
look  at  this  glorious  scene !"  It  was  indeed  a 
splendid  sight.  Yesterday,  not  a  mountain 
top  was  visible;  the  clouds  were  drawn  down, 
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like  a  dark  curtain,  almost  to  the  level  of  our 
village.  The  sun  is  now  rising  in  a  clear 
sky.  What  was  rain  with  us  had  been  snow  a 
long  way  down  the  mountain's  side.  And  now 
the  highest  peaks,  whether  snow- clad,  or  bare 
precipitous  rocks,  had  just  caught  the  first  rays 
of  the  rising  sun,  and  some  of  them  glittered 
like  molten  gold ;  others  were  rosy- pink,  and 
you  might  fancy  them  semi-transparent.  We 
gave  up  the  thought  of  a  carriage,  foreseen 
yesterday  as  a  necessity,  and  after  a  hasty 
breakfast  we  started  on  foot,  soon  after  six,  on 
our  way  towards  Fluelen  and  Lucerne.  We 
turned  aside  many  a  time,  to  wonder  at  the 
impetuous  Reuss,  with  its  unaccustomed  Rood 
of  waters,  or  to  gaze  upon  some  striking 
feature  of  .the  scenery,  with  the  mountains 
clothed  in  newly-fallen  snow;  or  we  stopped 
to  notice  the  ravages  of  yesterday's  torrents 
which  had  swept  away  parts  of  the  road  here 
and  there,  and  now  called  out  the  energy  of  | 


hosts  of  peasants,  who  had  already  been  at 
work  for  hours  effecting  the  necessary  repair* 
In  a  little  more  than  four  hours  we  reached 
Amsteg,  where  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  help 
of  a  carriage.    Soon  after,  we  passed  throogk 
a  country  under  water,  on  either  side  of  ov 
causeway.   Embarking  at  Fluelen,  we  obsenri 
how  much  the  familiar  scenery  of  the  Lab  of 
Lucerne  had  gained  in  beauty  by  the  a 
storm  of  thirty- six  hours  on  the  moontsai; 
and  we  had  traversed  its  pellucid  green  waie\ 
and  were  seated  in  our  hotel,  soon  after  fn 
o'clock.    The  following  note  in  our  journal 
that  day  may  bring  the  tour,  and  our  account 
of  it,  to  their  intended  termination. 

"The  sun  very  bright  all  day;  a  strfloDj 
sunset  as  seen  from  near  the  cathedral  (of 
Lucerne),  with  a  rainbow  till  the  last;  pxak 
mist;  clouds  like  transparent  amber;  theopa 
sky  a  lovely  delicate  blue." 

R.B.E 
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"  GEOLOGICAL 

Chapter  II. 

"  From  giant  oaks  that  wave  their  branches  dark, 
To  the  dwarf  moss  that  clings  upon  their  bark, 
What  beaux  and  beauties  crowd  the  gaudy  groves, 
And  woo  and  win  their  vegetable  loves ! " 
The  long  winter  had  brought  sickness  to  some 
members  of  our  family,  and  we  had  left  Edin- 
burgh for  a  sojourn  in  Roxburghshire  earlier 
in  the  spring  than  Scotch  people  generally 
venture  out  of  the  town.  We  ourselves  doubted 
the  prudence  of  our  undertaking,  as  we  met 
the  keen  wind  sweeping  from  the  snow -flecked 
Cheviots;  and  for  some  time  we  kept  our 
convalescents  house-bound.  But  on  the  1st 
of  April  the  wind  changed,  the  sun  beamed 
forth  gloriously,  turning  the  meandering  Jed 
into  a  brazen  stream,  and  flooding  the  uplands 
with  golden  light.  Then  we  ventured  out 
freely,  and  our  first  walk  was  through  a 
wooded  valley  called  by  our  friends  "  Katie's 
Glen." 

Upon  the  roadside,  near  the  entrance  to  this 
valley,  was  a  small  sheet  of  water.  I  asked  if 
it  was  a  natural  pond. 

"Oh  no,  it  is  artificial;  it  is  a  threshing 
pond." 

This  startled  my  English  ears.    I  was  well 
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accustomed  to  the  old-fashioned  flail  th: 
and  to  threshing  by  means  of  a  machine 
by  several  horses,  and  to  steam  threshing,  hj 
an  artifical  contrivance  of  water  to  turn  a  tfli 
porary  wheel  was  new  to  my  eyes.  But  at 
season  no  threshing  was  going  forward,  so  til 
water  was  allowed  free  egress  from  the  akiof 
gate,  and  went  bubbling  through  the  valley  i 
a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Moal 
which  covered  the  stones  in  the  bed  of  tk 
little  burn. 

Heaps  of  water-rolled  stones  lay  here 
there  high  upon  the  banks,  half  covered  nM 
fir  and  beech  mast,  suggesting  that  at 
period  this  tiny  burn  must  have  been  a  vigtfflV 
mountain  stream,  vying  with  the  Jed  is 
floods,  and  bringing  down,  moulding  b/ 
force,  quantities  of  debris  from  the  rocky 
along  its  course.   But  do  not  picture  a 
scene  of  rough  stones  and  boulders.    Y< 
tion  had  been  busy  dressing  each  rolled 
in  a  delicate  garb.     Over  some  the 
liverworts  entwined  their  numerous 
ting  themselves  so  close  to  their  rocky 
that  the  rounded  outline  was  perfectly 
served ;  and  now  their  minute  stars  of  fni 
were  dotting  the  green  with  brown  specb? 
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-were  clothed  in  a  similar  manner  by 
r  Mosses;  and  others  again  were  but 
vexed  with  tofts  of  Moss  about  half  an 
gh,  and  these  tufts  were  rich  in  ripening 
rhich  proved  them  to  be  plants  of  the 
Leaved  Fringe  Moss. 
characteristics  of  this  relative  of  our  old 
i  the  Fringe  Mosses,  are  a  large  ring, 
I  lid,  mitre-shaped  veil,  and  fringe  of 
i  teeth.  It  always  grows  in  tufts,  upon 
d  rocks,   or  on  the  ground;  never  in 


the  capsules  in  this  state  to  be  tiny  blossoms. 
The  veil  is  large,  and  bell-shaped,  plaited  or 
furrowed  like  the  capsule,  and  generally  covered 
with  hairs.  These  Mosses  grow  on  the  bark  of 
trees,  on  rocks,  and  stones,  and  one  of  them 
in  water.  The  fruit  takes  twelve  months  to 
ripen :  so  we  are  always  sure  at  any  season  of 
finding  capsules  upon  the  plant. 

There  is  a  curious  Moss  which  grows  at 
the  root  or  upon  the  decaying  stump  of  old 
trees,  which  I  have  found  abundantly  in  Hero- 


es.   It  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
9  Mosses  by  deep  furrows  in  the  veil. 
in  the  trees  in  the  same  glen  grew  some 
5  Bristle  Moss  tufts.    This  is  a  large 

of  Mosses ;  the  capsule  has  scarcely  any 
it  all,  and  seems  as  if  immersed  in  the 
;  it  is  regularly  ribbed  from  the  base  to 
argin;   the  fringe  seems  to  form  eight 

teeth,  which  turn  outwards  after  the 
lis  off,  like  the  petals  of  a  flower;  and 
brightly  tinted,  you  might  well  suppose 


fordshire.  From  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  fringe,  which  contains  only  four  teeth, 
it  is  called  the  Four-toothed  Moss.  Its 
capsule  is  situated  upon  a  long  stalk;  it 
has  a  large  conical  lid,  and  veil  much  like 
that  of  the  Bristle  Mosses.  The  texture  of  the 
whole  plant  is  very  thin  and  transparent,  and 
the  colour  the  most  vivid  green.  The  bright 
hue  of  the  Moss  was  the  first  thing  that  attracted 
attention,  as  I  saw  its  densely  packed  stems  and 
foliage  filling  a  miniature  chasm  in  a  tree  stomp, 
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which  leaned  its  decayed  weight  against  a  red 
sandstone  rock  in  the  beautiful  Olease  Wood, 
near  Boss.  Bending  to  examine  the  verdant 
miniature  plantation,  I  perceived  that  many  of 
the  stems  were  crowned  with  leafy  cups,  green 
and  transparent  like  the  rest  of  the  foliage. 
These  cups  were  composed  of  four  leaves, 
hollowed  and  lying  close  together,  so  as  to 
form  the  four  sides  of  the  tiny  chalice.  When 
magnified,  the  cup  is  found  to  contain  gems  or 
buds,  and  capsules  rise  from  among  these  occa- 
sionally, but  the  fruit  is  rare.  On  the  plants 
in  the  Boss  woods,  there  were  cups  and  buds 
enough,  but  no  capsules.  The  whole  height 
of  the  plant  was  less  than  half  an  inch. 

Of  a  size  to  attract  attention,  if  observation 
be  at  all  awakened,  and  growing  in  vast  quan- 
tities on  the  moorlands,  is  the  Hair  Moss,  so 
called  from  the  long  silken  hairs  which  thickly 
cover  the  mitre-shaped  veil.  This  Moss  grows 
several  inches  high;  its  foliage  is  dark  and 
rigid.  When  dry,  the  leaves  are  closely  pressed 
to  the  tough  woody  stem,  but  when  the  air 
is  moist,  the  leaves  stand  obliquely.  In  the 
Spring,  the  tops  of  the  stems  are  crowned  with 
abundant  starry  roses  of  leaves,  containing  the 
atoms  which  represent  the  male  parts  of  a 
flower;  presently  a  stalk  rises  on  other  branches. 
The  leaves  do  not  diverge  in  the  rose  form,  but 
draw  close  to  the  young  stalk,  which  attains  a 
length  of  three  or  four  inches,  the  capsule  on  the 
summit  continuing  entirely  veiled  till  mature. 
Then  the  hairy  veil  falls,  disclosing  a  square- 
shaped  urn,  and  saucer-like  lid,  with  a  beak 
or  point  in  the  centre.  This  Moss  is  an  im- 
portant plant  in  high  latitudes,  furnishing, 
along  with  the  Rein-deer  Moss,  food  for  those 
useful  animals  during  the  winter. 

A  large  group  of  Mosses  characterised  by 
drooping  capsules,  has  its  representatives  upon 
every  wall,  and  amid  neglected  pavement,  as 
well  as  in  the  wood  and  marsh.  The  small 
veil  soon  vanishes ;  the  lid  is  cup- shaped,  the 
fringe  double,  each  row  containing  sixteen 
teeth.  The  Drooping  Thread  Moss,  Hairy- 
leaved  Thread  Moss,  and  Netted  Thread  Moss, 
grow  on  walls,  forming  more  or  less  exten- 
sive tufts,  and  bearing  an  abundance  of  pen- 
dulous capsules  in  May  and  June.  Among  the 
paving- stones  of  grass-grown  streets  and  court- 
yards, the  whitish  foliage  of  the  Silvery  and 
Dark  Purple  Thread  Mosses  may  be  commonly 
found,  their  ripe  capsules  becoming  purple  or 
reddish — the  former  in  October,  the  latter  in 
May.  In  the  crevices  of  rocks  near  waterfalls, 
we  find  the  large  pear-shaped,  less  drooping 


capsules  of  the  Zierian  Thread  Moat 
those  of  the  Rosaceous  Thread  Mom  a 
found  in  Britain.  This  last-namei 
grows  to  a  large  size,  the  spreading 
clusters  of  its  transparent  leaves  cam 
be  called  Rosaceous.  These  were  float 
"Katie's  Glen,"  near  Jedburgh,  am 
gathered  them  in  the  ancient  forest  of 
and  in  the  lovely  combes  of  Somerset 

A  group  of  Thread  Mosses  of  large 
transparent  foliage,  resembling  in  thei 
character  the  little  filmy  f  erns(2Zym«mo 
frequent  moist  woods,  and  bear  large 
capsules.  They  are  called  Thyme 
Mosses,  and  their  various  forms  bo* 
beauty. 

A  family  bearing  round  capsules  a 
Apple  Mosses ;  they  are  mostly  of  a  I 
and  grow  on  moist  ground  in  sub-alpi 
tions. 

Around  decaying  trees  and  at  the  f  < 
walls  we  find  a  tall  matted  Moss  ba 
right  capsules  on  long  stalks.  Wh 
the  foliage  is  of  a  vivid  green,  and  tl 
though  closely  packed,  are  diverg 
when  dry  they  adhere  closely  to  t 
giving  the  Moss  a  starved  appearan 
is  the  Tall  Anomodon  (fig.  1). 

The  Foxtail  Mobs  (fig.  2)  is  one  of  1 
somest  of  the  class.  It  grows  upon  tl 
or  on  rocks.  In  the  former  situation  il 
the  form  of  a  tree,  and  attains  a  heigh 
or  four  inches ;  in  the  latter  it  resemble 
beech,  growing  from  a  perpendicnlai 
and  the  fronds  lie  one  over  another, 
gathered  it  upon  damp  rocks  and  the 
ground  in  Yorkshire,  Kent,  and  1 
shire.  The  smaller  species  is  equal 
(fig-  4). 

The  Tree  Moss  assumes  a  similar  1 
its  foliage  is  of  a  yellow  tint,  and  it 
marshes  (fig.  3).  We  have  gathers 
peat  bogs  in  Yorkshire. 

The  Silky  Leskea  (fig.  5)  is  a  weloo: 
ment  of  old  walls ;  its  branches  sprei 
in  loose  patches,  the  foliage  is  extreme 
well  deserving  the  description  of  "  si 
towards  the  ends  of  the  branches  it  i 
golden  hue.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
capsules  erect,  and  ripens  its  fruit  < 
the  summer  months. 

A  frequent  companion  of  the  Foxt 
on  perpendicular  rocks,  is  the  Crispec 
(fig.  7).  Its  leaves  are  situated  in  a  row 
side  the  stem,  and  it  grows  in  broadl 
ing  fronds,  lying  one  over  another  l£h 
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&  roof.  Of  similar  habit  and  structure,  but 
•  in  size,  is  the  Fern-like  Feather  Moss 
figure  from  the  top  on  the  left  hand); 
its  foliage  is  glossy,  and  of  an  olivaceous  hue, 
ad  the  capsule  is  placed  somewhat  obliquely 
vponthe  stalk. 

In  very  shady  woods,  amid  Liverwort 
tranches,  and  sheltered  by  the  coarser  Mosses, 
the  dainty  Shining  Hookeria  (fig.  8). 
.  large,  delicately  tinted,  transparent  leaves 
I  one  over  another,  and  its  swollen  capsules 
I  from  stalks  on  the  sides  of  the  branches. 
\  whole  structure  of  the  Moss  is  tender  in 
ft  tt.tr  erne. 
jT4  lb  study  the  Water  Mosses  (figs.  9, 10,  and 


11),  we  must  repair  again  to  "  Katie's  Glen,9' 
and  examine  the  long  branches  which  wave  in 
the  rushing  stream,  no  longer  imprisoned  in 
the  "  threshing  pond  "  for  mechanical  purposes. 
These  branches  are  some  of  them  upwards  of  a 
foot  in  length ;  the  ovate,  sharp-pointed  leaves 
are  arranged  in  three  over-lapping  rows,  thus 
giving  a  triangular  form  to  the  long  branches. 
The  fruit  is  very  curious,  the  capsule  immersed 
in  leaves,  lying  one  over  another,  like  the  scales 
on  a  cone  (fig.  9).  It  is  situated  on  the  sides  of 
the  branches. 

The  Alpine  Water  Moss  (fig.  11)  is  smaller 
in  size,  the  branches  more  crowded,  and  the 
foliage  smaller  and  of  a  darker  green. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Goldfinch. 

XXVIII. 

iUie  goldfinch  is  easily  tamed,  and  easily 
lit,  and  its  capability  of  learning  the  notes 
[ether  birds  is  well  known ;  but  the  tricks  it 
f  be  taught  to  perform  are  truly  astonishing. 
l  few  years  ago,  the  Sieur  Roman  exhibited 
l  birds,  which  were  goldfinches,  linnets,  and 
One  appeared  dead,  and  was  held 
•  by  the  tail  or  claw  without  exhibiting  any 
i  of  life ;  a  second  stood  on  its  head  with 
i  daws  in  the  air ;  a  third  imitated  a  Dutch 
id  going  to  market,  with  pails  on  its 
a  fourth  mimicked  a  Venetian  girl 
'  out  at  a  window ;  a  fifth  appeared  as  a 
r,  and  mounted  guard  as  a  sentinel ;  and 
I  sixth  acted  as  a  cannoneer  with  a  cap  on  its 
,  a  firelock  on  its  shoulder,  and  a  match  in 
I  claw,  and  discharged  a  small  cannon.    The 
5  bird  also  acted  as  if  it  had  been  wounded. 
\  wheeled  in  a  barrow  to  convey  it,  as  it 
,  to  the  hospital ;  after  which  it  flew  away 
the  company.    The  seventh  turned  a 
of  windmill;  and  the  last  bird  stood  in 
midst  of  some  fireworks  which  were  dis- 
1  all  round  it,  and  this  without  exhibit- 
any  signs  of  fear.    "They  may  also  be 
f  taught  to  draw  up  little  buckets  or  cups  with 


food  and  water.  To  teach  them  this,  there 
must  be  put  round  them  a  narrow  soft  leather 
belt,  in  which  there  must  be  four  holes,  two 
for  the  wings,  and  two  for  the  feet.  The  belt 
is  joined  a  little  below  the  breast,  where  there 
is  a  ring,  to  which  the  chain  is  attached,  that 
supports  the  little  bucket  or  cup." 

XXIX. 

The  late  William  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Belfast, 
records  that  Randal  Burrough,  Esq.,  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  had  two  tame  goldfinches 
which  were  allowed  not  only  to  fly  about  the 
room,  but  also  through  the  open  window.  The 
winter  was  beginning  to  be  severe,  and  the 
food  suitable  for  small  birds  consequently 
scarce,  when  one  day  the  two  birds  brought 
with  them  a  stranger  of  their  own  species,  who 
made  bold  to  go  into  the  two  cages,  that  were 
always  left  open,  and  regale  himself  on  the 
hospitality  of  his  new  friends,  and  then  took 
his  departure.  He  returned  again,  and  brought 
others  with  him,  so  that  in  a  few  days  half-a- 
dozen  were  enjoying  the  food  provided  for 
them.  The  window  was  now  kept  up,  and  the 
open  cages  with  plenty  of  seed  were  placed  on  a 
table  close  to  it  instead  of  on  the  sill,  as  before. 
The  birds  soon  learned  to  come  into  the  room 
without  fear,  and  as  their  number  had  con- 
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tinned  gradually  to  increase,  there  was  soon  a 
flock  of  not  less  than  twenty  visiting  the  apart- 
ment daily,  and  perfectly  undisturbed  by  the 
presence  of  members  of  the  family.  As  the 
inclemency  of  the  winter  decreased,  the  number 
of  the  birds  gradually  diminished,  until  at 
length,  when  the  severe  weather  had  quite 
passed  away,  there  remained  none  except  the 
original  pair. 

The  Moor  Hen. 
zxz. 

Walking  by  the  side  of  a  mill-pond  I  started 
a  water-hen  which  rose  out  of  the  sedges  close 
under  my  feet,  and  flying  not  more  than  thirty 
yards,  settled  in  a  wide  ditch  of  water,  which 
formed  part  of  the  pool-tail  On  going  directly 
up  to  the  spot,  I  saw  a  water-hen  (the  same,  I 
conclude,  I  had  just  before  flushed)  lying  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  middle  of  the 
ditch,  perfectly  motionless,  and  with  its  head 
apparently  under  water — at  least,  I  could  per- 
ceive no  portion  of  its  head  or  neck.  I  stood 
viewing  it  for  some  seconds,  and  took  it  for  a 
dead  bird ;  but  on  my  gently  stirring  it  once  or 
twice  with  a  spud  I  had  in  my  hand,  it  began  to 
move,  and  springing  up  flew  into  an  adjoining 
osier-bed.  Was  this  bird  feigning  death  as  a 
means  of  security  ?  or  why  did  it  not  take  shelter 
among  the  flags  and  carices  which  abounded  on 
either  side  of  the  ditch  P 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  present  at  the  drag- 
ging of  a  river,  when  a  water-hen  became 
entangled  in  the  net  and  was  captured.  It 
retained  such  fast  hold  among  the  meshes  of 
the  net,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could 
release  it,  and  some  slight  degree  of  force, 
perhaps,  might  have  been  employed  in  the 
attempt.  After  the  bird  was  extricated,  and 
laid  upon  the  bare  turf  of  the  meadow,  it 
appeared  to  be  nearly  dead,  and  unable  to 
stand.  Some  means  were  resorted  to  in  the 
way  of  cherishing  it,  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
animation,  but  all  apparently  to  no  purpose. 
As  life,  however,  was  not  quite  extinct,  and 
with  the  view  to  give  the  bird  a  chance,  it  was 
placed  among  the  flags  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  when,  to  our  surprise,  it  immediately 
roused  itself  up,  and  ran  away  into  closer 
shelter,  as  brisk  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
to  it. 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  in  either  or  in  both 
these  instances  the  water-hen  feigned  death  for 
the  sake  of  defence  P  In  the  latter  instance,  it 
may  possibly  be  urged  that  the  bird  had  been 
so  terrified  as  to  have  been  almo3t  frightened 


to  death ;  but  in  the  former,  no  previou 
had  been  given  to  the  water-hen,  exoe 
was  occasioned  by  my  having  accident 
traded  upon  its  haunts. 

The  Goose. 

zzzi. 

A  Canada  goose  was  observed  to  at 
itself  with  the  house-dog,  and  would  ne< 
the  kennel  except  for  the  purpose  of  i 
when  it  would  return  again  immediate 
always  sat  by  the  dog,  but  never  preen 
go  into  the  kennel,  except  in  bad  w 
Whenever  the  dog  barked,  the  goose 
cackle,  and  run  to  the  person  at  wh< 
supposed  the  dog  was  barking,  trying 
him  by  the  heels.  Sometimes  she  wc 
tempt  to  feed  with  the  dog,  but  this  i 
allowed  by  the  dog,  who  treated  his  : 
friend  with  indifference.  The  goose 
never  go  to  roost  at  night  with  her 
companions,  unless  driven  by  main  f  or* 
when  in  the  morning  she  was  turned  i 
field,  she  would  never  stir  from  the  g 
sit  there  the  whole  day  in  sight  of  her  fa 
At  last  orders  were  given  that  she  ah 
no  longer  molested,  but  suffered  to  acc< 
the  dog  as  she  liked.  Being  thus  left  to 
she  ran  about  the  yard  with  him  all  the 
and  whenever  the  dog  went  out  of  tl 
and  ran  into  the  village,  the  goose 
stantly  accompanied  him,  contriving 
up  with  the  assistance  of  her  wings,  ai 
running  and  flying,  would  follow  him 
distance. 

This  extraordinary  affection  of  th 
towards  the  dog,  which  continued  till  hi 
two  years  after  it  was  first  observed, 
posed  to  have  originated  from  his  havi 
accidentally  saved  her  from  a  fox.  W 
dog  was  ill,  the  mourning  bird  never 
him  day  or  night,  not  even  to  feed ;  an 
apprehended  she  would  have  been  ste 
death,  had  not  a  pan  of  corn  been  plaa 
day  close  to  the  kennel.  At  this  ti 
generally  sat  close  by  him,  and  would  n* 
any  one  to  approach,  except  the  pen 
brought  the  dog's  or  her  own  food.  ' 
of  the  poor  bird  was  very  tragical;  t 
the  dog  died,  she  still  kept  possessioi 
kennel,  and  a  new  house-dog  havii 
introduced,  which  in  size  and  colour  re 
that  lately  lost,  the  poor  goose  was  ux 
deceived,  and  going  as  usual  within  hi 
the  new  dog  seized  her  by  the  throat  ax 
her  on  the  spot. 
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The  Mother. 

SOFTENING  thought   of   other 
years, 
A  feeling  linked  to  hours 
When  life  was  all  too  bright  for 
tears, 
And  Hope  sang,  wreathed  with 
flowers ! 
A  memory  of  affections  fled, 
Of  voices  heard  no  more, 
»   Stirred  in  my  spirit  when  I  read 
That  name  of  fondness  o'er ! 

Oh,  Mother ! — in  that  early  word, 
f       What  loves  and  joys  combine ; 
'  What  hopes— too  oft,  alas !  deferred ; 

What  vigils — griefs— are  thine ! 
■  Yet  never  till  the  hour  we  roam, 

By  worldly  thralls  opprest, 
[  Ijearn  we  to  prize  that  truest  home — 
A  watchful  mother's  breast ! 

'   Ten  thousand  prayers  of  midnight  poured 
Beride  our  couch  of  woes ; 
The  wasting  weariness  endured 

To  soften  our  repose ! 
Whilst  never  murmur  marked  thy  tongue, 
I     Nor  toils  relaxed  thy  care : 
j^How,  mother,  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
To  pity  and  forbear  ? 

What  filial  fondness  e'er  repaid 

Or  could  repay,  the  past  r 
Alas !  for  gratitude  decayed ! 

Regrets — that  rarely  last ! 
lis  only  when  the  dust  is  thrown 

Thy  lifeless  bosom  o'er, 
We  muse  upon  thy  kindness  shown — 

And  wish  we'd  loved  thee  more ! 

TSs  only  when  thy  lips  are  cold, 
L     We  mourn,  with  late  regret, 
^Mid  myriad  memories  of  old, 

The  days  for  ever  set ! 
r  And  not  an  act,  nor  look,  nor  thought, 

Against  thy  meek  control, 
But  with  a  sad  remembrance  fraught, 
Wakes  anguish  in  the  soul ! 

On  every  land — in  every  clime- 
True  to  her  sacred  cause, 

Filled  by  that  effluence  sublime 

From  which  her  strength  she  draws, 

Still  is  the  Mother's  heart  the  same — 
The  Mother's  lot  as  tried : 

Then,  oh !  may  nations  guard  that  name 
With  filial  power  and  pride ! 

Charles  Swain. 


dome  Home. 

/yj^OME  home ! 

OfCJ  U^  Would  I  could  send  my  spirit  o'er  the 
deep, 
Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to 
thee, 
To  commune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  fill 
thy  sleep 
With  these  unwearying  words  of 
melody, 

Brother,  come  home ! 

Come  home ! 
Come  to  the  hearts  that  love  thee,  to  the  eyes 
That  beam  in'  brightness  but  to  gladden 
thine; 
Come  where  fond  thoughts  like  holiest  incense 
rise, 
Where  cherished  memory  rears  her  altar's 
shrine. 

Brother,  come  home ! 

Come  home ! 
Come  to  the  hearth-stone  of  thy  earlier  days, 
Come  to  the  ark,  like  the  o'erwearied  dove, 
Come  with  the  sunlight  of  thy  heart's  warm 
rays, 
Come  to  the  fireside  circle  of  thy  love. 
Brother,  come  home ! 

Come  home ! 
It  is  not  home  without  thee ;  the  lone  seat 
Is  still  unclaimed  where  thou  wert  wont 
to  be; 
In  every  echo  of  returning  feet 
In  vain  we  list  for  what  should  herald  thee. 
Brother,  come  home ! 

Come  home ! 
We've  nursed  for  thee  the  sunny  buds  of  spring, 
Watched  every  germ  a  full-blown  flowret 
rear, 
Saw  o'er  their  bloom  the  chilly  winter  bring 
Its  icy  garlands,  and  thou  art  not  here. 
Brother,  come  home ! 

Come  home ! 
Would  I  could  send  my  spirit  o'er  the  deep, 
Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to  thee, 
To  commune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  fill  thy 
sleep 
With  these  unwearying  words  of  melody, 
Brother,  come  home ! 

Mrs.  Hemans. 
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Fenians,  Informers,  and  Habeas  Corpus. 
London  t  William  Freeman. 
Written  by  "  a  Protestant,  bat  no  bigot,**  this 
brochure,  like  David's  sling  and  stone,  Will  do 
good  service  in  the  conflict  across  the  Channel 
with  giant  Popery.  Fenianism  is  the  product 
of  Romanism.  Although  respectable  Koman 
Catholics,  to  their  honour,  deprecate^  the  plot, 
the  priests  did  not  denounce  it  till  it  was  too 
late  to  prevent  it;  and  as  the  writer  of  the 
pamphlet  remarks,  "  the  value  of  the  dis- 
claimer was  only  equivalent  to  the  act  of  an 
accessory  turning  Queen's  evidence,  to  secure 
his  personal  safety,  by  making  terms  with  the 
prosecution."  The  question  is  a  pointed  one : 
"  If  the  priests  have  the  influence  ascribed  to 
them — wielding  the  power  of  the  Confessional 
and  other  ordinances — how  could  the  move- 
ment have  attained  such  dimensions  without 
them,  if  the  loyalty  affirmed  of  them  were  true, 
checking  and  suppressing  it  ?*' 

As  an  example  of  the  practical  common- 
sense  advice  tendered  by  the  author,  we  quote 
the  following : — 

"  Alas !  my  Celtic  brother,  if  it  wasn't  too  fearful  a 
retribution  to  let  you  have  your  own  way  for  a  time, 
no  judgment  so  terrible  could  befall  you,  as  to  leave 
Ireland  to  the  Irish,  or  to  thoBe  Irish  whom  yourselves 
have  chosen.  You  would  illustrate  the  frogs  choosing 
the  stork  for  their  king,  who  devoured  his  subjects  till 
his  realm  was  depopulated.  Ah  now,  dear  Irish  fellow- 
citizens,  why  let  such  men  befool  you  P  Why  distrust 
the  people  whose  munificent  sympathy  sent  you  mil- 
lions of  money  to  feed  your  famished  homes  in  the 
potato  famine  r  If  the  subscriptions  which  you  have 
squandered  on  your  Mahonys,  Mitchells,  and  others  of 
the  *  long  company '  who  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  your 
being  '  bled '  so  inexhaustibly,  were  expended  on  the 
improvement  of  your  cabins,  townships,  lands,  and 
families,  the  barren  moors  of  Ireland  might  blossom  as 
the  rose.  St.  George's  Rose  has  few,  if  any,  natural 
advantages  over  the  Shamrock  of  St  Patrick.  It  is 
the  national  faith,  industry,  order,  peace,  and  freedom 
of  the  one  sister,  which  comprise  the  whole  secret  of 
her  superiority  to  the  other.  Biing  away  Irishmen 
from  the  obstructive  influences  which  surround  them, 
and  they  become  abroad,  what  but  for  local  hindrances 
they  would  be  at  home,  happy,  prosperous,  and  re- 
spected." 

The  graphic  pictures  of  Irish  life,  under  the 
aspects  in  which  Fenianism  has  presented  it, 
are  drawn  with  an  evidently  practised  pen, 
and  illustrate  the  most  weighty  religious  and 
political  truths.  Barney  O'Brien  in  the  Con- 
fessional is  an  inimitable  life-picture.  So  also 
is  the  account  of  the  transfer  of  the  convicted 
conspirators   to   England,  their   landing   at 


ie  villi) 


Holyhead,  and  the  parting  scene  betwaa 
"  Nellie  "  and  one  of  the  prisoners.  Oar  reads 
will  judge  of  the  writers  power  to  detimdi 
Irish  character,  from  the  following  humonA 
description  of  a  scene  in  Court.  Barney's  eyij 
we  should  say,  had  been  opened  to  the  homtf 
of  Fenianism.  Proscribed  and  attacked  bf  fcfe 
companions,  he  had  fled  for  his  life  to  DaAfijjfi 
and  was  there  called  as  a  Crown  witness.  Of] 
course,  he  was  falsely  reported  br  the  ess*} 
spirators  to  have  been  suborned  by  the  s*  j 
thorities,  and  to  be  influenced  by  the  j — *"""  ' 
of  reward. 

"  The  prisoner'! 
for  'an  infamous 
had  instigated  the ' 
his  unfortunate  victim? 

"  Barney  muttered :   '  Fanians  are  great  L_ 
lies,  and  their  counsellor  couldn't  sympathise  1 
clients,  if  he  stuck  to  the  truth — no  matter— the  f  ^ 
tleman's  paid  for  id,  like  Stephens  and  the  rist  4  m 

gang-' 

"  '  Hold  your  tongue,  fellow,'  vociferated  the  km* 
sically  irate  advocate. 

" « An  if  I  did,  what's  the  good  o*  questionm'  osf  j 

"  '  Silence,  man  alive,  till  I  give  the  jury  your  din 
racter.'  ] 

"  '  Any  character,  except  your  own  counsOkr,  mC  L 
lave  it  wid  yees.' 

"  '  I  impeach  this  double-dyed  traitor  i 
liar  with  contempt  of  Court,  my  lord.' 

"  *  Leetle's  the  re'spect  ye  pay  the  Court  yeneM^ 
lyin'  an'  slanderin'  its  lawful  sworn  witness  that  IT 
Me  Lord  Judge,  it's  meself  prays  purtection  for  si 
citizen,  and  wan  of  Her  Majesty's  light  Infantry.  '} 

"  The  Judge  decided  that  intemperate  allisstifli^s] 
the  part  of  counsel  must  not  be  too  nice  as  to  tJMltVf 
of  retort,  and  advised  more  moderate  terms  m\ 
sides. 

"  <  Spoke  up  like  a  noble  lord  o*  justice,  at  < 
sanction  ballyraggin,'  said  Barney,  gratefully. 

" '  Will  no  one  gag  this  man  V  shouted  the  ( 

"  '  Thruo  for  you,  sir,'  said  Barney,  'nobody  wB% 
plaise  yees.' 

" « I  ask  you,  sir,  on  your  oath,'  demanded  ftl 
counsel,  '  did  not  my  client,  on  the  very  occaskm  m 
this  gathering  atEilboru,  publicly  denounce  jrsn  as  is 
traitor  P' 

"  '  Thruth  he  did,  I'll  give  ye  lave  to  say  that* 

"  '  Oh,'  said  counsel,  with  a  significant  sneer,  'hn 
denounce  you  as  a  traitor,  did  he  ¥' 

"  *  Shure  he  paid  me  the  compliment  of  callia'  all 
traitor  to  the  Fanians.  Don't  I  know  that  same  tiAr 
cost  of  my  poor  sconce,  that  never  got  a  fooler  cni 
on  it,  since  the  day  it  was  born.' 

" '  Oh,  you  admit  you  were  a  traitor  to  the  FeatasK 
repeated  counsel,  dropping  on  the  other  tack. 

"  *  I  didn't,  sir ;  I  admit  the  prisoner  mii  I  **t 
and  yer  honour  knows  better  than  me,  that  hens} 
evidence  is  jist  aquil  to  none  at  alL    'Twaan't  the  W 
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n  a  witness-box,  though  I  wouldn't  mind 

Last/ 

l're  a  nervous  deponent,  as  the  jury  sees, 

done  with  you  yet.' 

iT  time,  sir,  I'm  in  no  hurry,  this  prisint.' 

►e  impertinent,  Private  Barney.' 

't,  sir,  manin'  no  offince  contradictin  a 

id.' 

j  nothing  better  than  to  clip  your  tongue, 

ients  'ud  do  worse  for  me,  sir ;  they'd  cut 

ak  you  what  they'd  do  ?' 

l't,  sir,  no  more  than  meself  asked  for  the 

lent  me,  which  I  beg  to  return  with  my 

honour.' 

t  rob  you  of  your  own,  Barney.' 

ur's,  your  honour,  and  welkim,  word  for 

illy  the  Court  was  convulsed  with  laughter, 
seeing  Barney's  evidence  and  <zs  triplex 
Lamination  proof,  imperiously  ordered  him 
'  which  Barney  did,  muttering  loud  enough 
-'  It's  bein'  down  on  me  ye'd  be  after  all 
or  my  bein'  up  to  yer  syntax ! '  " 

iers  will  see  that  this  is  no  ordinary 
and  we  heartily  commend  it  for  dis- 

0  all  who  wish  well  to  the  "  sister 
The  writer  hopefully  says  in  his 

rhe  darkest  hour  of  the  night  is  the 
the  approach  of  morning.  Perhaps 
is  the  herald  of  the  dawn  of  better 
le  Irish  mind."  The  dawn  will,  we 
lastened  by  the  wide  dispersion  of 
•ly  contribution. 

Parson's  Politics ;  or,  Franchise  Ex- 
»y  and  not  for  the  Working  Classes, 
ord  to  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.  By 
WrLLiAM  Wight,  M.A.  London : 
ntosh. 

1  to  know  that  one  of  our  Bishops 
xpressed  his  opinion  of  this  little 
iave  seen  nothing  so  sensible  on  the 
which  it  treats  either  in  print  or  in 

We  heartily  agree  in  this  judg- 
so  will  our  readers  if  they  will  make 
acquainted  with  "  A  Country  Par- 
ies. Our  Own  Fireside  is  not  a 
igazine,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
n  extract: — 

jords,  and  Commons  will  not,  cannot,  and, 
\ould  not  enlarge  the  franchise  to  anything 
at  to  which  the  working  classes  eon,  and, 
'dffht  to  push  its  expansion, 
explain  myself.  The  Sheriff  of  Glasgow 
he  working  classes  of  that  city  devote  a 
ar  to  their  drinking  houses.  A  million 
lallv  sacrificed  by  the  working  classes  of 
solitary  and  debasing  gratification !  Now, 
i  the  working  men  to  invest  this  enormous 
lse  and  other  property ;  then  every  decanal 
t  give  them  an  additional  ten  millions 
•operty.     Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that 

of  Glasgow  is  relatively  true  of  Liver- 
,  and  every  town  and  district  in  the  king- 

we  discover  that  the  expansion  of  the 
I  to  an  unlimited  extent,  is  already  in  the 
working  classes.  And  strange  as  it  may 
le  cases,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  aris- 


tocracy or  any  other  class  possess  the  same  power.  By 
the  abandonment  of  a  solitary  and  debasing  gratifica- 
tion they  may  command  the  franchise  of  the  country. 
Numerically  they  could  outvote  any  other  class,  or  all 
classes  united.  This,  too,  in  a  way  elevating  to  them- 
selves, and  so  unexceptionable  that  the  most  timid 
politician  could  not  but  be  satisfied. 

"If,  however,  this  element  of  selfi-elevation  and 
national  influence  is  deliberately  and  persistently  cast 
away  by  the  working  classes,  where  is  their  ground  of 
complaint  P  It  is  in  the  political  as  in  the  moral 
world,  '  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 
have  more  abundantly;  but  he  that  hath  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  seemetb  to  have.' 

"  I  believe  that  the  franchise  obtained  by  the  work- 
ing classes  would  be  used  by  them,  but  if  obtained  for 
them  I  fear  it  would  be  used  for  and  not  by  them. 
Much  will  depend  upon  how  the  franchise  is  extended, 
as  to  whether  it  would  result  in  the  elevation  or  cor- 
ruption of  the  people.  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature  that 
what  we  acquire  by  personal  effort  and  sacrifice  is 
valued  and  turned  to  an  element  of  strength ;  on  the 
other  hand,  that  which  costs  us  nothing  is  little 
esteemed,  and  too  often  becomes  an  element  of  weak- 
ness. I  entertain  no  apprehension  of  a  great  expan- 
sion of  the  franchise  among  the  working  classes,  but  I 
am  persuaded  that  it  will  be  infinitely  better  in  quality 
and  greater  in  quantity  if  done  by,  instead  of  for,  the 
working  classes.  Would  that  our  working  friends  were 
true  to  themselves  in  this  matter,  and  would  take 
action  in  all  that  concerns  their  interests.  Would  that 
all  those  who  profess  so  ardently  to  desire  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  working  classes  would  take  a  large 
view  of  the  question,  and  give  some  practical  and 
effective  shape  to  that  view.  Mr.  Bright,  with  his 
commanding  talents  and  persuasive  eloquence,  might 
surely  do  much  towards  inducing  the  artisans  to  take 
their  political  emancipation  into  their  own  hands.  We 
should  work  with,  rather  than  for  them.  I  could 
rather  be  a  fellow-labourer  with  than  a  leader  of 
them." 

Sermons.  By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Best,  M.  A. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Roberts,  M.A. 

In  two  volumes.    London :  Seeley,  Jackson, 

and  Halliday. 
Plain,  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  thoroughly 
evangelical  sermons.  The  preacher  always 
kept  to  his  text,  and  evidently  shunned  the 
artifices  by  which  it  is  supposed  popular  ap- 
plause may  be  secured.  The  editor  of  these 
volumes  bears  a  well-merited  testimony  to  the 
consistency  which  marked  the  whole  term  of 
Mr.  Bests  lengthened  ministry.  "His  doc- 
trines and  his  life  were  in  agreement.  His 
preaching  was  represented  in  his  practice." 
We  notice  an  admirable  sermon  "  On  the  Death 
of  James  Montgomery." 

Sermons  on  Theatrical  Amusements.    By  the 

late  Rev.  Thomas  Best,  M.A.    Edited  by 

the  Rev.  R.  E.  Roberts,  M.A.    London : 

Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

Mb.  Best  dealt  with  the  stage  as  it  is.    For 

forty-  seven   successive   years,  with    but   one 

single  exception,  arising  from  a  sudden  attack 

of  illness,  he  delivered  a  sermon  on  the  subject 

of  theatrical  amusements.    There  can  be  no 

doubt  the  publication  of  a  selection  from  these 

faithful  and  judicious  discourses  will   prove 

eminently  useful.    We  would  especially  com- 
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mend  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
sometimes  disposed  to  plead  for  the  stage  as 
they  think  it  might  be,  the  .testimony  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More.  Referring  to  an  early  period 
of  her  life,  she  says,  "  I  had  been  led  to  enter- 
tain that  common,  but  I  must  now  think,  delusive 
and  groundless  hope,  that  the  stage,  under  cer- 
tain regulations,  might  be  converted  into  a 
school  of  virtue."  Experience  taught  her  how 
truly, 

"  The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give, 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live." 

The  Christian  home  should  be  the  centre  of 
family  recreation;  and  the  lesson  should  be 
early  acquired  that  we  "  live  to  pleasure  "  when 
"  we  live  to  God."  Give  the  young  something 
better,  and  they  will  not  crave  theatrical  amuse- 
ments. 

The  Happy  Man ;  or,  The  Essential  Principles 
of  Happiness  described.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Ptjoh,  B.A.  London :  Elliot  Stock. 
A  thoroughly  logical  treatise  on  the  most 
weighty  and  interesting  of  topics.  It  is  a  book 
for  thinkers.  We  hope  it  will  get  into  the 
hands  of  our  young  men. 

WaymarJes  for  the  Chiding  of  Little  Feet,  By 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wallace.  Edinburgh: 
Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co. 
Eighteen  really  original  and  interesting  ad- 
dresses to  the  young.  Such  addresses  are 
by  no  means  common.  To  talk  to  children  as 
they  ought  to  be  talked  to  is  no  ordinary  gift. 
Mr.  Wallace  possesses  the  gift,  and  has  used 
it  to  good  purpose. 

Lays  of  the  Pious  Minstrels.  Edited  by  Henry 
Wright.  Eleventh  Thousand.  London: 
Houlston  and  Wright. 
The  circulation  evinces  the  public  appreciation 
of  this  admirable  collection  of  English  sacred 
poetry,  to  which  the  editor  has  added  transla- 
tions from  foreign  writers.  We  can  simply 
recommend  it  as  a  volume  of  poetic  gems.  The 
binding  is  in  the  first  style  of  the  art. 

The  Confession  and  Absolution  sanctioned  by 
the  Anglican  and  Roman  Churches  respec- 
tively.   By  Samuel  Hobson,  LL.D.   Ayles- 
ham:  Clements. 
The  Protestanism  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  clearly   demonstrated    in    this   powerfully 
written  treatise.    We  wish  all  the  clergy  were 
animated  by  the  spirit  which  the  author  dis- 
plays. 

Lending  a  Hand;  or,  Help  for  the  Working 
Classes.     By  the  Author  of  "Doing  and 
Suffering,"  "  Broad  Shadows  on  Life's  Path- 
way ,"  &c.     London:   Seeley,  Jackson,  and 
Halliday. 
We  could  not  express  more  strongly  our  esti- 
mate of  these  "  chapters  on  some  vexed  ques- 
tions of  the  day,"  than  by  referring  our  readers 


to  the  naper  in  our  present  number  on  "Our 
Domestic  Servants."  Christianity,  in  its  prac- 
tical bearings  on  the  welfare  of  the  community 
at  large,  is  seen  to  be  the  religion  of  commas 
sense.  We  will  not  multiply  words  of  com- 
mendation. The  book  is  one  which,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  will  leave  its  mark  on  the  age.  To 
Christian  philanthropists  it  will  be  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  Amongst  the  questions  treated 
are  these:  "Family  Life  in  the  Workman'i 
Home — How  to  Restore  and  Promote  it;" 
"Homes  for  English  Workmen— Shelter  kr 
the  Homeless;"  "The  Workman's  Home  art 
is ;"  "  The  Workman's  Home  as  it  should  be " 
"The  Workman's  Home  at  Madhouse;"  "lki 
Workman's  Sunday — How  shall  he  spend  it?* 
"  The  Genus  Mendicant— What  to  do  with  it" 

Cardiphonia.     By  the  Rev.  John  Niwtoi. 

Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co. 
One  of  the  hooks  which  never  grow  old.  Rich 
in  the  utterances  of  Christian  experience,  and 
possessing  an  indescribable  charm  from  the  as- 
sociations connected  with  them,  these  letten 
are  their  writer's  best  monument.  Thia  net 
edition  is  worthy  of  the  book. 

The  Contributions  of  Q.  Q.  By  Jane  Tjjlo*. 
Thirteenth  Edition.  London:  Jackson,  Wi2- 
ford,  and  Hodder.  , 

We  should  have  bright  hopes  for  our  «mm 
daughters  if  the  cheap  issue  of  this  atndsi 
work  results  in  its  circulation  by  tens  of  tka> 
sands  through  the  land.  It  is  almost  wps> 
fluous  to  say  it  demands,  by  its  intrinsic  mai  , 
entrance  into  every  home  library. 


Books  Received. 
The  Romance  of  Natural  History.     By  P.  H 

Gosse,  F.R.S.    Nisbet  and  Co. 
The  Sheltering    Vine.     By  the    Countess  of 

Nobthesk.    Hatchard  and  Co. 
Memorials  of  the  Rev.  William  Bull   Nisbet  as! 

Co. 
7\oelve  Months  with  FredrUea  Bremer  in  Stfflfe* 

By  Maboabet  Howitt.    Jackson,  Walfoit 

and  Hodder. 
Light  in  the  Dwelling.    Hatchard  and  Co. 
Footsteps  of  a  Prodigal.    Elliot  Stock. 
Hints  on  Early  Education.    Hatchard  andC* 
Mottoes  for   the   Million.      By   the    Rer.^ 

Maguiee.    J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co. 
Bread  Winnina.    W.  Macintosh. 
Advice  to  a  Wife.    J.  Churchill  and  Sons. 
Advice  to  a  Mother.    J.  Churchill  and  Sons. 
My  Country.    Two  vols.    W.  Macintosh. 
Pensive  lories.    By  M.  P.    W.  Macintosh. 
Lost  and  Found.    A  Temperance  Tale.    S.  W. 

Partridge. 
Physiology  and  the  Sabbath.    Johnston,  Hunter, 

and  Co. 
Scenes  and  Characters  in  a  Scottish  PastcrdL 

Nisbet  and  Co. 
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OLIVEB    WYNDHAM. 


k     TALE     OF     THE     GEEAT     PLAGUE. 


BT  MRS.  WEBB,  AUTHOR  OF   "  NAOMI. 


Chafteb  XV. 

LIVER  WYNDHAM  had 
made  an  arrangement  with 
Dr.  Graves  by  which  he 
might  be  enabled  to  re- 
main out  of  London  for  two 
nights.  He  therefore,  at 
is's  request,  engaged  a  room  at  the 
le  old  inn  in  Croydon,  and  became 
of  his  friends.  Dr.  Graves  had 
dm  with  a  letter  for  Mr.  Trehern ; 
morning  after  his  arrival,  he  an- 
his  intention  of  delivering  the 
the  Priory. 

lot  Mr.  Trehern  tell  us  that  he 
.ve  home  early  to-day,  Blanche?" 
Purvis,  turning  to  his  daughter, 
all  that  he  said;  but  remember 
;  of  an  invitation  to  us  to  walk  in 
Is.  We  have  seen  everything  in 
ibourhood  except  the  Priory:  let 
ler  to-day  with  our  young  friend." 
are  quite  right,  father,"  replied 
"Mr.  Trehern  did  request  that 
L  make  free  use  of  his  grounds ; 
;o  into  his  house,  and  look  at  the 
tures  there.  As  Mr.  Wyndham 
rand  to  the  Priory,  we  can  avail 
of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  it, 
)rwise  we  might  not  have  liked  to 
iVyndham,"  she  added,  "are  you 
;  with  Mr.  Trehern?" 
ersonally,"  said  Oliver;  "but  I 
1  Dc  Graves  speak  of  him  with  so 
tion  and  respect  that  I  felt  anxious 


I  "I  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  prepos- 
|  sessing  person,"  observed  Blanche.  "  Had 
I  my  father's  health  permitted  it,  we  should 
|  gladly  have  seen  more  of  him.  He  appeared 
;  quite  worthy  to  be  the  friend  and  companion 
|  of  Dr.  Graves." 

"The  good  doctor  told  me  that  he  had 
known  Mr.  Trehern  in  his  young  days,"  re- 
plied Oliver,  "and  that  he  was  much  con- 
nected with  the  events  of  his  own  early  life. 
He  expected  him  in  London  to  aid  him  in 
the  accomplishment  of  one  of  his  many 
benevolent  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  pre- 
vailing distress ;  but  he  did  not  know  that 
he  proposed  going  up  so  immediately.  I 
will  endeavour  to  see  tne  housekeeper  at  the 
Priory,  and  ascertain  her  master's  plans." 

The  party  set  forth  on  their  Walk.  They 
traversed  the  quiet  little  town,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  one  principal  street;  and 
they  passed  the  old  archiepiscopal '  palace, 
that  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  on 
the  site  of  the  more  ancient  wooden  edifice 
that  was  granted  with  the  manor  to  Lan- 
franc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest.  The  greater  part  of  that 
quaint  structure  was  demolished,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  prelates  Wake  and  Herring;  and 
in  later  days  the  archbishops  Parker  and 
Whitgift  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  receiv- 
ing, and  sumptuously  entertaining,  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  their  "poor  palace  at  Croy- 
don." There  were  many  other  historical 
memories  connected  with  this  venerable 
building  which  Mr.  Purvis  had  on  former 
occasions  detailed  to  his  daughter  with  a 
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faithfulness  that  had  often  surprised  her, 
and  that  always  led  her  to  hope  that  his 
present  imbecility  of  mind  would  prove  to 
be  only  temporary.  He  did  not  jiow  pause 
to  repeat  his  historical  sketohes,  for  he  was 
impatient  to  reach  the  Priory.  A  new  object 
of  interest  had  been  presented  to  his  restless 
spirit,  and  he  was  eager  to  attain  it. 

Ho  moved  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  which 
Blanche  feared  that  their  companion  might 
find  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with. 
But  she  made  no  observation  to  that  effect, 
for  she  had  discovered  that  Oliver  Wynd- 
ham  was  very  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  his 
lameness,  which  in  her  estimation  hardly 
amounted  to  a  defect.  She  contrived,  how- 
over,  to  check  her  father's  eager  steps ;  and 
she  drew  Oliver  into  conversation,  and 
showed  so  much  of  her  own  natural  kind- 
ness and  intelligence,  that  he  almost  forgot 
his  sources  of  sadness,  and  felt  a  joyous 
sensation  that  was  very  far  from  being 
habitual  to  him. 

By-and-bye  they  reached  the  gate  that 
gave  access  to  the  Priory  grounds  ;  and,  on 
mentioning  their  names,  thoy  were  imme- 
diately admitted  by  the  gate-keeper,  who 
informed  them  that  Mr.  Trehern  had  givon 
directions,  before  he  departed  that  day  for 
the  metropolis,  that  every  part  of  the  grounds 
and  gardens  should  be  open  to  them. 

There  wa»  much  of  beauty  to  delight  the 
eye  in  the  scenery  immediately  around  the 
Priory;  and  everything  was  in  such  per- 
fectly good  keeping,  that  a  sense  of  repose 
and  satisfaction  was  produced  in  the  mind. 
Mr.  Purvis  seemed  fully  to  enjoy  this  feel- 
ing ;  and  he  walked  along  almost  in  silence, 
only  occasionally  pointing  out  to  his  com- 
panions any  picturesque  tree,  or  any  good 
effect  of  light  and  shade,  which  he  discovered 
with  a  painter's  eye.  Neither  did  Blanche 
and  Oliver  converse  much.  Both  were 
thoughtful,  and  both  tried  to  hide  the 
thoughts  that  filled  their  minds.  Never- 
theless they  were  perfectly  contented  with 
the  present,  and  their  countenances  ex- 
pressed that  contentment. 

They  proceeded  to  the  gardens,  which 
were  arranged  in  the  formal  style  then  so 
prevalent,  but  which  were  already  beginning 


to  look  gay  with  early  spring  flowers,  and 
were  adorned  with  stone  vases  and  statues, 
and  many  grotesque  figures,  into  which  tie 
gardener's  shears  had  pruned  the  yew-trees. 
Such  a  garden  was  altogether  new  to  Blanche, 
and  she  was  greatly  amused  by  the  avenues 
of  verdant  birds  and  beasts,  and  Chinese  pa- 
godas, that  met  her  eyes  on  all  sides.  She 
eagerly  accosted  the  old  gardener,  who  came 
to  meet  them  with  a  respectful  welcome ;  and 
she  was  soon  in  deep  converse  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  his  art. 

The  old  man  replied  readily  to  all  her 
questions ;  and,  while  he  did  so,  he  kept  his 
eyes  so  steadily  and  inquiringly  fixed  on  her 
face  as  to  cause  lior  ready  blushes  to  arise. 
To  divert  his  gaze,  she  asked  him  to  gather 
a  few  violets  for  her ;  and  he  hastened  to  do 
her  bidding.  He  soon  returned  with  a 
nosegay  of  all  the  flowers  that  the  garden 
afforded;  and,  as  he  placed  it  in  her  hand, 
he  said, 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  go  into  the  ho** 
and  rest,  madam?  Mrs.  Saunders,  ft» 
housekeeper,  will  be  proud  to  see  you,  and 
to  show  you  the  pictures.  There  are  sob* 
very  fine  portraits  in  the  saloon."  Thai 
ho  turned  to  Oliver  Wyndham,  and  added, 
"One  might  almost  fancy  that  young  ladj 
to  be  one  of  them  just  walked  out  of  thai 
frame.  She  is  the  living  image  of  thi 
picture." 

Blanche  did  not  hear  this  remark,  for  she 
had  gone  towards  her  father,  who  was  rac- 
ing on  a  carved  stone  seat  beneath  a  to 
evergreen  oak. 

"Shall  we  enter  the  house?"  ahe  said 
"Even  the  gardener  seems  so  much  ia> 
pressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  pictures  that 
are  to  be  seen  there,  that  my  curioaitjii 
greatly  excited." 

"By  all  means,  dear  Blanche,"  repBal 
Mr.  Purvis  eagerly.  "You  know  I  «*■! 
pictures,  and  it  is  long  since  1  have  a** 
any  that  possessed  much  merit.  Wheal* 
are  settled  again,  I  must  resume  my  paiat 
ings,  and  you  must  go  on  with  your  ok** 
sketches.  I  wish  we  were  .at  home—* 
home  again  in  the  sunny  East,  where  eta? 
scene  and  every  object  forms  a  subject  At 
a  picture.     Come,  let  us  enter  the  ho*** 
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here  is  Wyndham  ?  He  is  a  man  of  taste 
d  intelligence.  I  should  like  him  to  go 
ick  with  us  to  our  old  home.  Shall  I  pro- 
se it  to  him,  Blanche?  and  offer  him  a 
lare  in  our  mercantile  establishment  ?" 
How  hastily  did  Blanche  offer  her  arm  to 
er  father,  and  lead  him  towards  the  house, 
he  saw  that  his  mind  was  beginning  to 
rander,  as  it  freqently  did  when  memories 
f  Ms  once  happy  home  in  the  East  came 
rowding  upon  it;  and  she  feared  his  making 
wne  remark  to  Oliver  Wyndham  that  would 
atwe  confusion  and  awkwardness  to  them 
oth.  So  she  began  to  converse  on  other 
objects,  and  to  draw  her  father's  attention 
)  present  objects ;  and,  by  the  time  they 
Bached  the  entrance,  where  Oliver  joined 
Item,  Mr.  Purvis  had  forgotten  the  schemes 
lat  had  dimly  arisen  in  his  partially  clouded 
rind.  # 

Mrs.  Saunders,  the  trusted  housekeeper, 
«eived  them  courteously;  and  she  also 
lemed  struck  by  something  in  Blanche's 
untenance;  for  she  looked  at  her  again 
id  again,  and  smiled  very  approvingly. 
fter  she  had  replied  to  Oliver's  questions 
specting  Mr.  Trehern's  probable  stay  in 
mdon — which  she  expected  would  be  of 
vend  weeks'  duration — she  led  the  party 
rough  the  chief  sitting-rooms.  These  con- 
ined  some  valuable  pictures  of  various 
reign  schools,  and  many  beautiful  and 
trious  works  of  art.  But  good  Mrs. 
sunders  would  hardly  allow  the  visitors 
me  to  inspect  them,  so  eager  did  she  ap- 
»  to  conduct  them  into  the  saloon  —  a 
Eg  narrow  room  which  occupied  one  wing 
?  the  old  mansion,  and  was  used  as  a  sort 
'gallery. 

Here  were  collected  all  the  family  por- 
tits  of  the  Treherns,  and  their  various 
nmections — some  of  whom  were  historical 
flebrities.  And  here  the  old  housekeeper 
Ved  to  dilate  on  the  civil  and  military 
moors  of  the  family,  in  which  she  had 
*?ed  from  her  early  youth. 
Mr.  Purvis  and  his  companions  paused 
tfjre  the  picture  of  a  warrior  in  quaint 
d  armour,  which  was  marked  with  a  cross, 
denote  that  the  wearer  had  taken  part  in 
e  " Holy  Crusades"     These  wars  were  a 


favourite  topic  with  Mr.  Purvis.  He  had 
visited  the  scene  of  many  of  the  celebrated 
conflicts  between  the  followers  of  the  cross 
and  of  the  crescent;  and  he  possessed  a 
large  fund  of  information  on  the  subject. 
The  sight  of  this  knight  of  the  red  cross 
brought  many  circumstances  to  his  memory, 
which  seldom  failed  with  regard  either  to 
the  events  of  his  youth,  or  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  acquired  when  young. 

Blanche  and  Oliver  listened  to  him  with 
interest,  and  his  daughter  felt  proud  and 
pleased  that  her  companion  should  thus  be 
made  better  acquainted  with  her  beloved 
father's  store  of  learning,  and  should  also 
see  how  much  of  his  old  intelligence  yet  re- 
mained, and  only  required  to  be  called  forth. 
So  she  encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  his 
animated  discourse,  until  she  observed  that 
Mrs.  Saunders  was  becoming  very  impatient 
of  their  long  delay  before  the  bucklered 
knight,  and  was  extremely  desirous  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  gallery.  She  therefore  drew 
her  father  on,  and  they  followed  the  houses 
keeper  until  she  stopped  directly  in  front  of 
a  picture  to  which  her  own  earnest  gaze 
directed  the  eyes  of  the  visitors. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a  lady — young  and 
fair,  with  large  brown  eyes,  and  hair  of  that 
rich  sunny  hue  that  painters  delight  in,  and 
that  assumes  such  varied  tints  according  to 
the  light  that  falls  on  it. 

Mrs.  Saunders  looked  from  the  picture  to 
Blanche,  and  from  Blanche  to  the  picture — 
and  Oliver  did  the  same.  Then  he  under«>. 
stood  the  remarks  of  the  gardener;  and 
then  also  recurred  to  his  mind  the  conversa- 
tion that  ho  had  had  with  Dr.  Graves,  after 
his  first  interview  with  Miss  Purvis.  The 
likeness  was  indeed  striking.  There  were 
the  same  delicately  chiselled  features,  the 
same  finely  formed  head  and  throat,  the 
same  graceful  form,  and,  above  all,  the 
same  peculiar  eyes  and  hair. 

Even  Blanche  herself  was  struck  by  the 
resemblance  to  what  she  saw  daily  in  her 
mirror;  she  only  thought  how  much  more 
lovely  the  picture  was  than  anything  she 
had  ever  beheld  in  real  life. 

But  she  had  not  much  time  to  reflect  on 
this  apparently  casual  likeness.     Her  atten- 
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tion  was  painfully  called  towards  her  father, 
who  was  standing  motionless  before  the 
picture,  with  his  hands  tightly  clasped  toge- 
ther, and  his  breast  heaving  convulsively. 
She  hurried  to  him,  and  called  on  him  af- 
fectionately, and  endeavoured  to  draw  him 
away  from  the  spot.  But  his  feet  were 
riveted  to  the  floor,  and  his  eyes  to  the  life- 
like canvas ;  and  he  seemed  for  a  time  quite 
unconscious  of  his  terrified  child's  voice,  or 
of  her  clinging  hands. 

At  length  a  heavy  sigh  burst  from  his 
labouring  breast,  and  tears  flowed  from  his 
eyes.  The  rigid  fixedness  of  his  form  re- 
laxed, and  he  would  have  sunk  on  the  ground 
if  Oliver  had  not  lent  his  aid,  and  assisted 
Blanche  in  leading  him  to  a  tapestry-covered 
couch  in  an  adjacent  window. 

"What  is  it,  dearest  father?"  said  Blanche, 
who  was  more  alarmed  at  his  silence,  and  his 
apparent  unconsciousness,  than  she  would 
have  been  at  any  expression  of  feeling,  how- 
ever extravagant,  or  however  desultory. 
"  Tell  me  what  it  is  that  has  so  moved  you." 
"Do  not  you  remember  her,  Blanche? 
Is  not  her  angel-countenance  stamped  upon 
your  brain  as  it  is  on  mine  ?  No,  no !  that 
cannot  be — you  were  but  an  infant !  I  have 
traced  her  image  in  your  form  and  face — you 
who  are  all  that  she  has  left  me  of  herself! 
But  there  she  stands  in  her  grace  and  beauty, 
as  when  I  first  saw  her  at  Smyrna.  Ah ! 
shall  I  ever  forget  that  day  ?  Let  me  gaze 
on  that  form  again."  And  he  strove  to  rise 
from  the  couch ;  but  he  was  still  too  weak 
to  stand. 

Good  Mrs.  Saunders  had  hurried  from  the 
saloon  in  search  of  restoratives  as  soon  as 
she  saw  Mr.  Purvis  laid  upon  the  couch ; 
and  she  had  not  heard  his  rambling  speech. 
She,  however,  shrewdly  guessed  that  his 
sudden  indisposition  was  occasioned  by  the 
sight  of  the  picture,  and  was  in  some  mys- 
terious manner  connected  with  the  extra- 
ordinary resemblance  between  that  portrait 
and  the  young  lady  who  accompanied  him. 
So  she  very  wisely  proposed  that  he  should 
be  taken  to  another  room,  and  not  suffered 
to  look  again  on  what  had  so  greatly  agi- 
tated him. 

Blanche  persuaded  him  to  swallow  a  little 


wine,  and  then  she  gently  attempted  to  take 
him  from  the  saloon.  But  as  soon  as  he  f  eh 
returning  strength,  he  sprang  suddenly  from 
the  couch,  and  the  next  moment  he  was 
again  before  the  picture,  calling  on  the 
painted  form  as  his  beloved  wife,  and  im- 
ploring her  to  come  down  and  blew  him 
with  her  presence. 

"My  wife— my  darling!"  he  cried,  ia 
plaintive  accents ;  "I  have  mourned  fbrjoi 
all  these  long,  long  years,  and  I  have  only 
lived  for  the  sake  of  our  child.  And  yon—' 
have  you  been  fixed  here  in  that  gi&i 
frame,  while  I  wept  for  you  in  a  far  distort 
land  ?  They  told  me  that  you  were  dead- 
and  I  believed  them ;  and  you  were  here, 
in  your  unchanging  youth  and  beauty! 
Why  do  you  not  speak  to  me  ?  Tour  eyai 
meet  mine,  but  not  with  their  old  lovnf 
look.  They  are  fixed  and  changeless,  h 
this  death?  I  will  take  her  hand— surety 
she  will  return  my  grasp ! "  And  the  poor 
wandering  mourner  laid  his  hand  on  tat 
slender  fingers  of  the  portrait,  as  if  expect 
ing  that  they  would  move  to  greet  him. 

The  cold  hard  canvas  alone  met  his  touch, 
and  it  seemed  to  strike  a  chill  into  his  heart. 
He  uttered  a  deep  groan,  and  turned  away, 
as  if  the  whole  sad  truth  had  suddesfy 
flashed  upon  his  beclouded  mind. 

"  Let  us  go  hence ! "  he  said  to  Blanche; 
and  he  hurried  with  trembling  and  uncertaii 
steps  down  the  long  gallery,  closely  attends! 
by  his  daughter  and  Oliver.  His  mind  w* 
now  evidently  quite  gone,  and  he  wasntte^f 
regardless  of  anything  that  they  said  tohia> 
and  deaf  to  all  Mrs.  Saunders's  often  ef 
assistance,  and  of  a  carriage  to  convey  hflt 
home.  He  would  not  stop,  and  anyopps* 
sition  to  his  determination  to  hurry  back* 
foot  to  his  lodging,  made  him  so  riokai 
that  his  young  companions  thought  it  betisf 
to  yield  to  him. 

As  soon  as  he  got  outside  the  house,  hi 
took  Oliver's  arm,  and  leaned  heavily  upot 
it  for  support.  As  he  did  so,  he  said  ia* 
low  voice, 

"  I  cannot  stay  long  here  now  that  I  hair 
seen  her.  I  must  go  to  her ;  and  Blanch* 
must  then  lean  on  you  as  I  do  now.  Ys* 
will  take  care  of  her?" 
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>nly  knows  how  gladly ! ".  replied 

the  same  tone.     And  then  he 

he  thought  how  unwilling  the 

vould  he  to  sanction  that  wish  of 

s. 

had  lingered  one  moment  on  the 
le  entrance  to  thank  Mrs.  Saun- 
ter kind  offers,  and  also  to  ask 
whom  that  picture  had  been 
represent. 

le  likeness  of  a  cousin  of  my  late 
'  replied  the  housekeeper.  "I 
•  her,  for  she  died  very  young. 
9rn  brought  the  picture  here,  and 
x>  tell  me  of  her  cousin's  beauty 
388,  and  to  lament  her  early  death, 
lck  by  your  resemblance  °to  the 
but  I  would  not  have  taken  you 
loon  if  I  had  known  that  the  poor 
would  take  it  so  much  to  heart, 
ling,  ma'am ;  I  hope  he  will  soon 
mself  again." 

norning,  Mrs.  Saunders,"  replied 
ad  she  quickly  overtook  her  father 


Chapteb  XVI. 

air  greatly  revived  Mr.  Purvis, 
iame  comparatively  calm.  But  a 
olent  shock  had  been  given  to  his 
intellect,  and  his  young  com- 
ired  that  the  consequences  might 
us. 

mpanied  them  passively  to  his 
home,  making  no  resistance,  and 
l  replying  to  any  remark  or  query 
iddressed  to  him.  He  seemed  to 
d  in  memories  of  the  past,  and  to 
unconscious  of  the  present;  and 
spoke,  it  was  in  faintly  uttered 
rayer,  in  which  the  name  of  his 
ife  was  mingled  with  supplica- 
speedy  release  from  the  troubles 
>f  this  world. 

was  deeply  moved,  and  Oliver 
sly  sympathized  in  her  saddened 
Chat  evening,  which  they  spent 
vain  efforts  to  draw  her  father's 
ick  from  the  days  that  were  gone 
>  create  a  bond  between  them  that, 


although  unspoken  and  unacknowledged, 
was  far  stronger  than  anything  that  had 
ever  before  existed.  They  were  happy  that 
one  evening,  in  spite  of  their  sadness,  for 
Blanche  felt  that  she  had  a  friend  and  pro- 
tector in  Oliver  Wyndham,  and  Oliver  saw 
that  she  regarded  him  with  affectionate  con- 
fidence, and  she  did  not  try  to  hide  or  repress 
the  sentiment. 

Oliver  did  not  leave  Mr.  Purvis  that  night. 
Unknown  to  him,  he  watched  him  incessantly, 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
fall  into  a  quiet  sleep  soon  after  Blanche, 
at  his  express  command,  had  retired  to  her 
own  room. 

The  following  morning  the  invalid  was  in 
much  the  same  state  as  he  had  been  before 
his  visit  to  the  Priory.  His  bodily  strength 
had  returned,  and  he  spoke  collectedly ;  but 
there  was  a  greater  abstraction  of  manner, 
and  a  more  touching  expression  in  his  eyes 
when  he  fixed  them  on  Blanche's  fair,  sweet 
face. 

How  gladly  would  Oliver  have  remained 
to  assist  Blanche  in  watching  and  attending 
him !  And  how  gladly  would  she  have  had 
him  as  her  companion  and  adviser!  But 
his  self-imposed  duties  required  his  imme- 
diate return  to  the  melancholy  city,  and  he 
felt  that  it  was  well  they  did  so.  Gould  he 
have  remained  in  such  intimate  intercourse 
with  her  whom  he  loved  so  deeply  and  so 
disinterestedly,  and  not  have  betrayed  his 
love?  No;  he  feared  that  it  would  have 
been  beyond  his  power  to  do  so.  He  could 
struggle  with  his  hopeless  attachment  at  a 
distance;  and  he  could  devote  all  his  best 
energies  to  the  furtherance  of  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  her  fondest  hope,  when  the  light 
of  her  sweet  eyes  was  not  shining  upon  him. 
But  he  could  not  live  in  her  society  and  hide 
the  feeling  that  had  become  a  part  of  his 
very  being. 

So  it  was  well,  he  believed,  that  he  should 
go  away  immediately;  and  his  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  such  a  step  gave  once 
more  to  his  look  and  njanner  the  cold  air  of 
reserve  that  Blanche  had  seen  and  wondered 
at  so  often  before.  Instantly  her  own  feel- 
ing, and  her  own  manner,  changed,  and  lost 
the  easy  freedom  that  had  given  such  a 
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charm  to  her  conversation  during  the  previ- 
ous evening.  Courteous  she  was  as  ever, 
but  she  was  no  longer  confidential  and  un- 
constrained. And  Oliver  took  his  leave 
with  a  heart  again  saddened  and  depressed, 
and  with  nothing  to  cheer  him  on  in  the 
path  of  imagined  duty,  except  the  most 
disinterested  hope  of  securing  the  happiness 
of  her  who  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  own 
welfare  or  his  own  life. 

Blanche  did  not  ask  him  to  repeat  his 
visit;  and,  although  he  fully  intended  to 
iind  a  pretext  for  doing  so  in  his  desire  to 
know  how  Mr.  Purvis  went  on,  he  did  not 
venture  to  propose  it.  Only  the  invalid 
himself  alluded  to  any  future  meeting. 
When  Oliver  bade  him  farewell,  ho  pressed 
Ins  hand  in  both  of  his  own,  and,  looking 
earnestly  in  his  face,  said  in  a  low  voice, 

"You  will  never  lose  sight  of  her — you 
will  never  cease  to  guard  and  protect  her 
when  I  am  unable  to  do  so  ?" 

"  God  helping  me,  I  will  over  be  as  a  father 
to  her!"  replied  Oliver  fervently;  for  it 
was  only  as  a  father,  or  rather  as  a  brother, 
that  he  could  hope  to  be  permitted  to  afford 
any  help  or  protection  to  Blanche. 

Her  father's  words  to  the  young  man,  and 
his  reply,  were  uttered  in  very  low  tones ; 
but  they  reached  Blanche's  ears  as  she  stood 
at  the  open  window,  and  looked  out  at  the 
horse  that  stood  below,  ready  to  take  their 
visitor  back  to  London.  If  she  heaved  a 
sigh  as  she  listened  to  Oliver  Wyndham' s 
earnest  assertion  of  paternal  regard,  and 
offer  of  paternal  care,  we  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  divine  the  cause  of  such  ingrati- 
tude. And  if  the  last  look  that  passed 
between  these  two  young  persons,  as  Oliver 
rode  away  from  the  door,  was  one  of  sadness 
and  restraint,  we  do  not  think  it  needful  to 
explain  the  reason  why  it  should  be  so. 

Oliver  Wyndham  returned  to  his  solitary 
lodging  in  Whitechapel,  and  Elsie  Crowther 
saw  that  if  the  two  days'  rest  had  rather 
improved  his  health,  it  had  by  no  means 
raised  his  spirits.  -This  distressed  and 
puzzled  her,  for  she  was  convinced  that  a 
mutual  attachment  existed  between  her 
young  master  and  Miss  Purvis;  and  why 
then  should  Oliver  seom  so  depressed  ?  and 


why  should  he  always  now  avoid  any  mo- 
tion of  her  name?  On  these  intemtag 
points  good  Elsie  Crowther  was  obliged  to 
rest  in  ignorance. 

Oliver  returned  to  his  work.  He  wwi, 
as  usual,  from  one  plague  patient  to  anotker 
— for  the  disease  still  lingered  in  the  dotart 
and  the  poorest  parts  of  the  district— and  a 
few  fresh  cases  were  constantly  reported  to 
the  Inspectors.  But  he  no  longer  worked 
with  the  same  energy  and  spirit  that  had 
formerly  been  so  marked,  and  he  nightly 
returned  to  his  homo  more  and  more  pels, 
and  weary,  and  dejected. 

Dr.  Graves  had  left  the  metropolis  the 
day  before  Oliver  returned  to  it  Hk 
friend  Mr.  Trehern  had  been  greatly  strwi 
by  his  altered  appearance,  and  saw  tto 
labours  and  anxiety  that  he  had  gooa 
through  during  the  last  terrible  montto 
had  made  sad  ravages  on  his  health  ui 
spirits.  He  did  not  ask  him  to  abandon  hi 
post,  or  to  cease  from  his  benevolent  labovn; 
for  he  well  knew  that  such  a  proposal  wooli 
be  utterly  useless.  But  he  suggested  tto 
propriety  of  his  accompanying  him  to  • 
distant  county  town,  where  the  pestileaa 
was  still  very  prevalent,  and  where  the  fli 
of  an  experienced  medical  practitioner  vtf 
urgently  required. 

To  such  an  appeal  Dr.  Graves  readitf 
listened.  Ho  placed  his  remaining  patieiti 
under  the  care  of  a  medical  friend ;  and  to 
set  out  with  Mr.  Trehern  without  anydelifr 
leaving  a  letter  for  Oliver  Wyndham  to  «fr 
plain  the  cause  of  his  absence,  and  to  ghe* 
few  directions  with  regard  to  his  proceeding 
until  he  should  himself  be  able  to  retain* 

Oliver  had  anxiously  desired  to  see  Wk 
Dr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Trehern.  His  onrioflty 
had  been  greatly  excited  by  the  picture  ttofr 
had  so  powerfully  affected  Mr.  Purvis ;  mi 
he  wished  to  ascertain  more  particnb* 
respecting  it  than  Mrs.  Saunders's  tid 
reply  to  Blanche's  questions  had  afibrifli 
He  was  therefore  disappointed  at  the  uap 
pected  absence  of  the  doctor  and  his  na*t 
He  thought  it  possible  that  Hairy  Heart 
or  his  mother,  who  had  known  the  Ponfc* 
for  so  many  years,  might  have  been  abb  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  mysterious  < 
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stance ;  but  there  was  a  feeling  within  his 
heart  that  withheld  him  from  making  any 
mention  of  what  had  occurred  when  he  paid 
hie  daily  visit  to  Harry.  He  only  replied  in 
▼ery  general  terms  to  the  inquiries  that  were 
made  as  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
Blanche  and  her  father;  and  he  tried  to 
confine  the  conversation  chiefly  to  serious 
and  doctrinal  subjects,  such  as  he  was  glad 
to  find  Harry  Morant  was  now  willing  to 
&CU8S,  and  to  feel  an  interest  in. 

But  these  daily  visits  and  daily  discus- 
sions at  the  home  of  the  Morants  did  not 
last  long.  Oliver  had  resolved,  as  we  have 
said,  to  go  once  more  to  Croydon,  before  the 
time  of  Harry  Morant' s  imprisonment  had 
ttpired.  This  kind  of  quarantine  was  not 
Bow  so  strictly  enforced  as  it  had  been 
luring  the  period  when  the  pestilence  was 
itite  height;  and  Harry's  application  for  a 
please  had  been  so  far  successful  that  only 
•  few  days  more  of  seclusion  were  insisted 
a.  Then  Oliver  expected  that  Harry  would 
aaten  down  to  Croydon,  again  to  urge  his 
ait  with  Blanche.  And  then  he  also  ex- 
erted that  he  would  be  favourably  received, 
oth  by  her  and  her  father ;  and  that  he 
lotdd  thenceforth  be  compelled  to  feel  that 
is  own  visits — his  own  friendship — his  own 
ffers  of  service — would  all  be  superfluous 
nd  valueless. 

Oliver  had  fixed  on  the  day  previous  to 
lat  on  which  Harry  Morant  would  again 
a  at  liberty,  for  his  second  visit  to  the 
torvises— of  whom  he  had  heard  nothing 
awe  he  had  left  Croydon.  But  on  the  pre- 
Bding  evening,  when  he  came  in  from  his 
anal  round  of  inspection,  he  found  himself 
>  entirely  exhausted,  that  he  was  unable  to 
BBtradict  Elsie's  oft-repeated  assertion  that 
»  was  wearing  himself  out.  His  limbs 
rembled,  and  his  very  lips  were  colourless, 
■  he  almost  fell  into  his  easy  chair.  For  a 
bne  he  remained  speechless ;  and  his  devoted 
Brae  feared  that  he  was  again  attacked  by 
ke  plague,  and  that  he  would  surely  sink 
ftderit. 

But  by-and-by  he  partially  revived ;  and 
b  own  and  Elsie's  experimental  knowledge 
f  the  disease  convinced  them  both  that  he 
as  not  suffering  from  that  deadly  malady. 


Nevertheless,  Elsie  saw  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely ill;  and  she  would  herself  have 
hurried  away  to  seek  Dr.  Graves,  had  not 
her  master  assured  her  that  it  would  be  a 
useless  search,  as  the  friendly  physician  was 
in  a  far  distant  town,  and  was  not  expected 
to  return  for  some  weeks. 

"What  shall  I  do?— where  Bhail  I  find 
any  one  who  will  care  for  you  as  Dr.  Graves 
would  have  done?"  she  exclaimed.  "I 
have  not  even  a  messenger  now  to  send 
for  aid  or  for  medicine.  Our  good  porter, 
Eupert  Anson,  who  was  so  active  and  so 
trustworthy  during  your  former  illness,  has 
left  the  district ;  I  am  told  that  he  has  gone 
to  work  as  a  waterman  on  the  river;  and 
there  is  no  one  now  within  call." 

Oliver  smiled  quietly. 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself,  dear  Elsie,"  he 
said.  "Just  prepare  for  me  one  of  those* 
restorative  draughts  that  you  have  so  often 
administered  with  so  much  success  in  cases 
far  worse  than  mine.  I  am  only  weary. 
If  I  can  get  a  good  night's  rest,  I  shall  be 
able  to  go  to  Croydon  to-morrow.  I  must 
go  there  to-morrow,"  he  added,  with  along- 
drawn  sigh — "  or  not  at  all." 

"Or  not  at  all?"  repeated  Elsie  in- 
quiringly. "Are  Mr.  Purvis  and  his  daughter 
going  to  move  from  that  place  ?  Are  they 
going  off  to  the  East  again,  as  he— poor  gen- 
tleman— used  so  often  to  talk  of  doing  when 
he  was  in  one  of  his  wandering  moods?" 

"  No,  no,  Elsie— not  that  I  know  of.  But 
I  can  no  longer  be  of  any  use  to  them  ;  and 
why  should  I  trouble  them  with  my  visits  ?" 

"Trouble,  indeed!"  said  Elsie,  rather 
indignantly,  while  she  mixed  the  ingredients 
for  the  required  cordial,  and  took  a  hasty 
glance  at  her  dear  young  master's  suffering 
countenance— the  expression  on  which  per- 
plexed as  much  as  it  distressed  her.  "Your 
visits  never  seemed  any  trouble  to  either 
Miss  Purvis  or  her  father  while  they  were 
in  London.  I  .do  not  see  why  it  should  be 
different  at  Croydon." 

"  Circumstances  are  different  now,  Elsie. 
There  are  other  and  older  friends  to  take 
my  place  now ;  and  I  must  be  contented  to 
retire  into  the  background*— and  be  for- 
gotten." 
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He  spoke  sadly,  and  as  if  he  were  think- 
ing aloud,  rather  than  replying  to  the  re- 
marks of  his  faithful  servant.  And  Elsie 
saw  that  there  were  some  painful  circum- 
stances with  which  she  was  unacquainted; 
and,  with  unusual  tact  and  discretion,  she 
dropped  the  subject,  and  did  not  even  give 
utterance  to  her  strong  conviction  that  her 
patient  would  be  utterly  unable  to  ride  to 
Croydon  on  the  following  morning. 

Oliver  refused  all  her  offers  to  watch  and 
attend  him  during  the  night ;  and — although 
she  frequently  went,  with  noiseless  steps,  to 
listen  at  his  door — she  did  not  know  what 
a  night  of  restlessness  he  passed,  or  sus- 
pect all  the  mental  conflicts  that  he  en- 
dured. 

In  the  morning,  she  found  him  dressed, 
and  sitting  by  his  open  window,  as  if  seek- 
ing strength  and  refreshment  from  the  early 
breeze.  His  countenance  was  calm  and 
settled;  but  he  was  deadly  pale,  and  his 
sunken  eyes  told  of  hours  of  wakefulness 
and  of  suffering. 

"Let  me  have  some  coffee,  Elsie,"  he 
said,  with  a  faint  smile.  "I  must  start 
early  to  Croydon;  for  I  shall  return  this 
evening." 

Elsie  looked  anxiously  in  his  face,  but 
she  made  no  reply.  She  saw  that  he  was 
quite  unequal  to  the  proposed  journey,  and 
she  felt  assured  that  he  would  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  it;  and  she  wisely 
hastened  to  bring  him  the  desired  refresh- 
ment. 

After  he  had  taken  the  coffee,  he  at- 
tempted to  rise,  saying,  "  I  have  no  time  to 
lose,  Elsie — I  must  make  the  most  of  this 
day."  But  his  limbs  refused  to  support 
him,  and  he  sank  back  into  his  chair. 

"I  shall  be  better  presently,"  he  said,  in 
a  low  voice.  "I  must  go  to  Croydon — I 
must  see  her  again  before " 

Oliver  ceased  to  speak ;  and  Elsie  saw  that 
he  had  fainted. 

For  somo  time  he  remained  unconscious ; 
but  at  length  the  remedies  that  the  nurse 
applied  were  successful  in  restoring  his 
senses ;  and  she  persuaded  him  to  lie  down 
again,  and  take  some  rest. 

"  In  the  afternoon  perhaps  I  can  ride  to 


Croydon,"  he  said—"  or  tc-morroir, 
events." 

Elsie  quietly  shook  her  head;  1 
said  nothing ;  and  by-and-by  (Hi1 
asleep. 

While  he  slept,  the  horse  which 
ordered  for  his  proposed  expediti 
brought  to  the  door ;  and  Elsie  prev 
the  groom  to  go  to  Mr.  Morant's  ho 
inform  him  of  her  master's  illna 
knew  that  Oliver  was  in  the  daily 
calling  there  himself,  and  that  th 
man  and  his  mother  were  intimate 
of  the  Purvises ;  and  she  hoped  fc 
and  assistance  from  them.  She 
quested  the  man  to  go  to  the  neai 
mist's  for  certain  medicines  that 
well  acquainted  with ;  and  then  she : 
to  Oliver's  chamber,  to  watch  over  1 
nurse  him  with  the  same  devotion 
had  already  so  often  manifested. 

Her  patient's  case  greatly  puzzl 
Crowther.  There  was  no  obvious 
and  yet  his  weakness  was  very  gr 
did  not  give  way  to  her  remedies, 
the  afternoon  arrived,  he  was  d 
worse;  and  he  did  not  even  men 
projected  ride  to  Croydon.  He  < 
pressed  his  sorrow  that  he  could  i 
Harry  Morant,  and  continue  the  S< 
studies  that  they  had  commenced  so 
previously. 

"  He  will  be  at  liberty  in  a  few  d 
said ; — "  at  liberty  to  come  here,  ai 
elsewhere.  Then  I  can  go  on  i 
work ;  and  she  will  thank  me  for  com 
it — and  she  will  complete  it  herself* 

What  could  her  master  mean  1 
and  similar  observations  that  he  h 
ever  and  anon,  as  if  talking  to  1 
Elsie  could  not  comprehend  them ;  ai 
times  she  feared  that  Oliver's  m 
wandering.  These  fears  were  so 
Armed.  Symptoms  of  fever  appea 
when— on  the  day  of  his  liberation 
Morant  appeared  at  his  friend's  be 
was  to  find  him  quite  delirious,  ai 
changed. 

It  was  now  his  turn  to  ministe 
suffering  body  of  him  who  had  so  ] 
endeavoured  to  minister  to  his  si 
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very  readily,  and  very  zealously,  he 
•med  his  duty.  All  Elsie's  wants  were 
Led  by  him— ail  her  errands  were  per- 
d  by  him;  and  he  even  shared  her 
-watches,  and  relieved  her  of  many 
of  fatigue  and  exertion. 


Elsie  had  not  been  prepossessed  in  Harry 
Morant's  favour ;  but  she  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  to  herself — and  afterwards  to 
Oliver — that  he  acted  the  part  of  a  true 
friend,  and  also  of  an  intelligent  and  able 
nurse. 


SUMMER    MORNING, 

Clustering  round  my  window, 

Boses  red  and  white, 
In  beautiful  profusion, 

Open  to  the  light : 
Gracefully  entwining 

On  this  summer  day, 
While  the  sun  is  shining 

With  his  earliest  ray ; 

Shining  in  my  window 

On  this  glorious  morn, 
Shining  on  the  roses, 

Shining  on  the  corn. 
All  creation,  waking, 

Lovely  as  of  yore : 
Golden  smiles  are  breaking 

As  the  clock  strikes  four. 

Opening  now  my  window, 

The  rich  odorous  breathing 
Of  morning  fills  my  chamber, 

While  the  roses,  wreathing 
Bound  my  trelliss'd  casement, 

Swayed  by  the  soft  breeze, 
Seem  to  say,  "  For  this  we  bloom, 

Sight  and  sense  to  please." 

Underneath  my  window 

Are  jessamines  and  pinks, 
And  the  fragrant  lavender 

The  dew  of  morning  drinks  ; 
While  roses,  all  commingling, 

Gay  and  brilliant  shine — 
Boses  round  my  window 

Lovingly  entwine. 

Clustering  round  my  window, 

Boses  red  and  white, 
Waft  their  sweet  perfuming  : 

So,  filled  with  calm  delight, 
I  sing,  kneeling  at  my  bedside, 

With  soul  and  body's  powers, 
"  Praise  God  for  the  sunshine ! 

Praise  God  for  the  flowers ! " 


Benjamin  Gough, 

Author  of  "  Lyra  Sabbatica,"  fe. 
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OUR  OWN  FIRESIDE. 


PEAISE  AMONG    THE    MABBIED. 


Yes,  among  the  married !  Why  should  they 
not  speak  kindly  of  each  other  ?  The  voice 
of  commendation  is  sweet,  doubly  sweet 
from  the  lips  of  those  we  love.  It  chills  the 
best  feelings,  weakens  the  highest  aspira- 
tions, when  continuous  and  sacrificing  effort 
calls  forth  no  kindly  return — no  words  of 
cheer,  and  of  encouragement.  The  snow  is 
ever  unimpressible  in  the  deep,  hollow  re- 
cesses of  the  mountain-cliff,  where  no  strag- 
gling beam  of  merry  sunshine  melts  it  with 
kisses ;  cold  and  white,  it  sleeps  in  perpetual 
Bhadow,  till  its  soft  roundness  congeals  into 
ice.  And  thus  the  soul,  if  forced  to  abide 
in  the  shadow  of  frowns,  under  the  continual 
dropping  of  hard,  unkindly  words,  will 
assimilate  itself  to  its  mate,  and  become  a 
sad  and  listless  heart,  lying  heavily  and 
cold  in  the  bosom  that  should  be  all  filled 
with  glowing  sympathies. 

Husbands  often  do  not  know  with  what 
ceaseless  solicitude  the  duties  of  a  wife  and 
mother  are  accompanied.  They  leave  home 
early,  many  of  them  ;  the  routine  of  business 
• — the  same  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  will  be 
months  to  come — is  so  thoroughly  digested 
that  the  performance  is  comparatively  with- 
out annoyance.  They  have  no  heavy  or 
Wearing  household  work  to  do,  no  fretting 
little  ones  hanging  on  to  their  garments, 
now  to  nurse,  now  to  correct,  now  to  in- 
struct, while  still  the  dusting,  and  the 
cleansing,  and  the  preparing  of  food  must 
be  going  on,  and  the  little  garments  must 
be  nicely  fitted  and  made,  or  all  would  be 
untidiness  and  confusion.  Yet  how  many 
an  adroit  manager  contrives  to  get  through 
with  all  this,  willing — if  she  is  but  apprer 
ciated,  and  her  valuable  services  esteemed — 
to  endure,  calmly,  the  trials  incident  to  her 
lot,  keeping  care  from  her  pleasant  face  by 
a  merry  spirit  and  cheerful  demeanour. 

But  if  she  never  hears  the  kindly  "  I 
thank  you,"  or  beholds  the  beautiful  smile 
that  unuttered  gratitude  spreads  upon  the 
•countenance  of  him  for  whom  she  has  for- 


saken all,  what  immeasurable  anguish  idl 
she  not  experience ! 

.  We  have  often  thought  how  poignant 
must  be  the  grief,  how  heavy  the  (Heap- 
pointment  of  the  young  wife,  when  she  fint 
learns  that  the  husband  of  her  choice  if 
indifferent  to  her  studied  efforts  to  please. 

Gaily  as  the  bird  upon  the  tree  by  her 
doorside  she  has  gone  carolling  about  her 
domestic  duties.  The  day  has  seemed  one 
long  year — but  still,  twilight  doe*  come,  and 
she  awaits  the  return  of  her  husband.  Hot 
light  is  her  step ;  how  happy  her  brow! 
Like  a  skilful  painter,  she  has  touched  and 
retouched  all  the  peculiar  though  eimpU 
luxuries  of  her  home,  till  they  seem  to  her 
like  the  adornings  of  a  paradise. 

The  hearth  is  bright  and  red — not  a  speek 
of  dust  is  visible.  She  has  brought  out  el 
her  hoarded  wealth;  and  the  tables,  the 
new-varnished  bureau,  and  the  easy  an* 
chair,  shine  in  snowy  garniture.  She  hat 
placed  the  pictures  in  the  beet  light,  hung 
up  the  wide  sampler — her  childwork  at 
school — made  all  things  look  cheerful  and 
bright — placed  a  bouquet  of  brilliant  flowen 
upon  the  neat  supper-table,  and  another 
above  the  fireplace — and  with  pleasant  anti- 
cipations she  awaits  his  return. 

"How  cheerful  everything  looks !"  ato 
murmurs ;  "  and  how  pleased  he  will  be! 
He  will  commend  my  care  and  taste." 

Presently  the  well-known  step  draws  near; 
she  flies  with  a  happy  smile  to  meet  Mn\ 
and  together  they  enter  their  xnutanl 
home. 

What !  no  sign  of  surprise  ?  no  new  oV 
light  on  his  features?  Does  he  recehreal 
her  attention  as  a  matter  of  course,  Boat- 
thing  looked  for,  expected,  easily  done,  an! 
without  price?  Can  he  not  pay  her  fti 
tribute  of  a  glad  smile  ?  Alas !  he  does  not 
believe  in  praise ;  his  wife  must  be  disin- 
terested; must  look  upon  these  performance* 
as  stern  duties ;  if  he  praise  now,  and  forget 
to  praise  again,  they  may  be  discontinued. 
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disappointed,  chagrined;  and  un- 

and  perfect  neatness  are  indis- 
io  her  own  comfort,  she  gradually 
1  well-doing  when  a  little  kindly 
»ment,  a  little  praise,  might  have 
I  her  to  constant  exertion. 
.  wife  becomes  careless  of  her  ap- 
because  of  her  husband's  indif- 
In  the  simple  matter  of  dress — 
iple,  either ! — how  often  men  think 
b.  them  to  notice  or  approve  the 
air  wives  may  make!    We  once 

to  a  gentleman  that  his  wife  dis- 
Lmirable  taste  in  her  attire;  and 
lk  you,  was  his  answer  ?  With  a 
ecord  it :  "  Has  she  ?  Well,  now, 
lardly  know  whether  she  had  on  a 
n  or  a  satin-dress."  We  involun- 
Liked  him;  and  thought  that  the 
1  upon  the  countenance  of  his 
poke  volumes. 

e  do  like  to  see  a  husband  notice 
gs,  even  to  particularity.  We  like 
im  give  his  opinion  as  to  whether 

such  a  thing  is  becoming  to  his 
e  are  pleased  to  see  a  father  in- 

in    the    little    purchases    of  his 

instead  of  saying  with  a  frown, 
o  away;  I  don't  care  for  such 
rait  yourselves." 

household  concerns  the  husband 
press  his  approbation  of  neatness 
r;  he  should  be  grateful  for  any 
rt  that  may  have  been  put  forth  to 
is  comfort  or  pleasure;  he  should 
.  the  good  graces  of  his  wife,  and 
;  times  make  mention  of  them, 
tot  one  alone,  but  both  should  re- 

the  good  offices  of  the  other.  We 
eemed  a  woman  the  less  on  hearing 

"I  have  a  good  husband;"  we 
)ught  a  man  wanting  in  dignity 
:e  of  his  wife  as  being  dear  to  him, 
d  her  amiability  or  industry  as 
f  imitation  by  others.  Who  does 
a  the  unaffected  praise  of  a  husband 


or  a  wife,  above  that  of  all  beside?    No 
motive  but  love  induces  either  to 

"  Speak  the  gentle  words 
That  sink  into  the  heart." 

Solomon  ^ays,  "  Her  husband,  he  praiseth 
.her;"  and  only  the  morose  and  reserved, 
who  care  not  to  nil  the  fount  of  kindliness 
by  pleasant  words,  differ  from  the  sacred 
writer. 

How  many  a  home  have  we  seen  glittering 
with  splendour;  where  glowing  marble, 
from  Italians  clime,  gives  a  silent  welcome 
to  the  entering  guest ;  where  on  the  walls 
hang  votive  offerings  of  art  that  fill  the 
whole  soul  with  their  beauty;  where  the 
carpets  yield  to  the  lightest  pressure,  and 
the  rich  hangings  crimson  the  palest  cheek — 
yet  amidst  all  this  show  and  adorning  has 
the  proud  wife  sat,  the  choicest  piece  of 
furniture  there — for  so  her  husband  regards 
her.  Formal  and  stern,  he  has  thrown 
around  her  the  drapery  of  his  chill  heart, 
and  it  has  folded  about  her  like  marble. 
She  is  "  my  lady,"  and  nothing  more.  No 
outburst  of  affection  in  the  form  of  sweet 
praise  falls  upon  her  ears ;  pendants  of 
diamonds  drop  therefrom,  but  their  shining 
is  like  his  love,  costly  and  cold.  We  have 
heard  such  a  one  say,  in  times  gone  by, 
"  All  this  wealth,  all  this  show  and  pride  of 
station,  would  I  resign,  for  one  word  of 
praise  from  my  husband.  He  never  relaxes 
from  the  loftiness  which  has  made  him 
feared  among  men ;  he  never  speaks  to  me 
but  with  measured  accents,  though  he  sur- 
rounds me  with  luxuries." 

We  wondered  not  that  a  stifled  sob  closed 
the  sentence.  Who  would  not  rather  live  in 
a  cottage,  with  one  in  whose  heart  dwell 
impulses  the  holiest  in  our  nature — one  who 
is  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  give  fitting  com- 
mendation— than  in  the  most  gorgeous  of 
earthly  palaces,  with  a  companion  whose 
lips  are  sealed  for  ever  to  the  expressions  of 
fondness,  sympathy,  and  praise  ? 
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CRADLE    S01TG. 

Adapted  (from  Mendelssobk.)  and 
Harmonized  for  four  voices,  by  8.  O.  Hathejxt,  Mot-B*. 


Hash,  hash    thee,    my         ba  -   by,    hash,    hash    thee    to       rest,     B« 

Weep,         weep     not,    my        ba  -  by,    weep,    weep    not     to*     day,     FM 

There  are     flWra    for     thee,     sweet  one,  which     ne  -  rer    shall     die,     Us  - 
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sing    of    the        mo  -  ther  whose  bless  -  ing  thoult  be ;  And       of 

song  shall  be         all       of    those  bless  -  ings  di    -  vine ;  Of       the 
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glad    when    they    think   up   -  on  thee;         Of  hearts  that     are      glad    when 

hope,    that,   sweet      ba  -  by,     are  thine;  Of       the  home,  and    the      hope,   that,  twee 

grace,    and    whose    rich  -  es      are  love ;        Whose  ti    -  tie      is       grace,    and  wool 
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think    up    -    on       thee ;    And       of      pray'rs  whioh   are       ri  •   sing1    that      thou   may'st   be 
ba  -  b y        are      thine ;  Of  Him    who      is        wait  -  ing      all      bright  things    to 
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*  For  this  strain  only,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Tenor  voices  to  divide  themselves  into  1st  and  2nd. 
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OUR  OWN  FIBE8IDB. 


THE  EVIDENCES  OF  OTJB  FAITH,  AID  TEE    PEOGEESS  OF  MODEM  WE 

BY  THE  BET.   T.   EAGG,   INCUMBENT  OF  LAWLEY,   NEAR  WELLINGTON;   AUTHQB  OF  " CBKATiaST'l 

TE8TDCONY  TO  IT8  GOD." 

VI.— SHALL  WE  SAY  "IT"  OB  "HIM"? 


These  is  perhaps  no  older  controversy  in  the 
theological  department  of  literature  than  the 
one  involved  in  this  question — the  personality 
or  impersonality  of  Deity.  The  progress  of 
mind,  or  mental  development,  seems  rather  to 
be  in  a  circle  than  in  a  straight  line ;  and  thus, 
age  after  age,  though  under  different  circum- 
stances, and  with  different  accompaniments, 
the  same  questions  turn  up  again.  It  may 
seem  strange  indeed  that  the  ancient  Hindoo 
superstitions,  and  the  heathen  philosophies  of 
Greece  and  Egypt,  should  find  their  advocates 
in  the  present  day  among  people  who  call 
themselves  Christians ;  but  modern  Pantheism 
is  but  an  adaptation  of  these  ancient  systems 
to  the  circumstances  and  enlightenment  of  our 
times;  and  it  was  no  good  spirit  that  stood 
sponsor  when  it  was  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  whose  morals  it  professes  to  admire, 
while  it  rejects  the  doctrines  on  which  those 
moralB  are  founded. 

There  is  much  of  mysticism  in  the  so-called 
"transcendental  philosophy"  imported  into 
Germany  from  England  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  reimported  from 
Germany  into  England  in  the  nineteenth. 
When  its  foundations  were  laid  in  this  country, 
it  was  a  system  at  least  clear  and  compre- 
hensible ;  but  in  the  land  of  dreams  and  reve- 
ries it  gathered  so  much  from  every  quarter, 
using  in  a  figurative  or  poetical  sense  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  all  varieties  of 
thinkers,  that  many  are  captivated  by  the 
mystery  without  having  any  idea  what  is  meant, 
or  any  desire  of  understanding  what  they  read. 

I  prefer  at  present  to  pass  by  these  dreamers 
altogether,  and  that  my  readers  may  know 
what  is  brought  before  them,  present  Fan- 
theism,  or  the  system  that  acknowledges  an 
impersonal  Deity,  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
strong  and  nervous  lines  of  Pope,  furnished 
originally  in  prose  by  Bolingbroke : — 

"  All  arc  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 

Here  we  have  the  picture  of  an  animated 
universe,  where  intelligence  is  continually  bud- 
ding forth  or  "cropping  out"  in  the  persons 


of  intellectual  creatures,  but  where  God 
a  person,  but  a  mere  •animating  or  intel 
principle,  manifesting  itself  in  the  pen 
these,  its  exponents  or  exhibitors. 

Beside  this  picture  I  place  another; 
am  even  quite  willing  to  give  it  in  tl 
temptuous  words  of  those  who  deny  its  i 
It  is  that  of  "  a  single  conscious  Being  c 
of  nature,"  who  created  the  universe  as  a 
machine,"  to  manifest  His  own  attribute 
show  forth  His  glory. 

And  now  comes  the  question,  which  o 
two  pictures  shall  we  choose, "  Shall  we  « 
or'  Him'  P" 

Apart  from  Revelation,  we  can  only  a 
the  value  of  these  two  systems,  or  phi 
belief,  by  seeing  which  will  best  acooa 
the  facts  and  phenomena  that  are  com 
exhibited  by  "things  which  do  exist1 
outward  world,  of  which  we  ourselves  1 
part,  including  of  course  the  mental  fid 
nected  with  our  own  constitution  aw 
sciousness. 

Pantheism  is  not  like  Atheism,  01 
Theism  properly  bo  called.  It  does  not 
God  from  the  universe;  but  rather  unit 
and  the  universe  more  closely  than  by 
riage"  in  the  way  of  incarnation;  an 
seeks  to  find  an  answer  to  many  of  the 
most  powerful  instincts,  as  its  longing) 
God,  and  its  desires  for  communion  wit 
But  depriving  its  Deity  of  personality,  d< 
it  also  of  all  moral  attributes,  and  ma 
the  author  alike  of  good  and  evil;  for 
manifestation  of  mind,  of  whatever  ten 
must,  under  such  a  system,  be  regarde 
manifestation  of  God. 

Pantheism,  moreover,  can  adopt*  in  a  1 
or  figurative  sense,  nearly  all  the  langn 
Holy  Scripture,  ranking  both  the  New 
ment  and  Old  Testament  worthies  ami 
heroes,  by  whom  God  (the  soul  i 
universe)  has  been  made  manifest.  It  e 
God  "our  Father"  and  "the  Author 
things,"  though  rather  in  the  way  of  « 
ment  than  what  in  the  modern  sense' 
creation;  and  using  the  moat  spiritn 
most  ecstatic  language  of  the  most  ecsl 
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Christian  worshippers,  can  speak  of  the  highest 
ondition  of  the  soul  as  being  "  swallowed  up 
a  God." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  must  be  readily 
een  that  Pantheism  is  much  less  tangible, 
90s  easy  of  close  assault,  than  either  Atheism 
r  that  most  modern  Deism  which  banishes 
tod  from  the  universe  as  a  great  absentee 
rho  has  resigned  the  direct  government  of  all 
hxngs  into  the  hands  of  His  agent — Law. 

Pantheism,  as  represented  by  most  of  its 
dvocates,  acknowledges  the  existence  of  spirit 
ad  body  as  separate  principles —in  the  Ian- 
fiage  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy, "  spirit  whose 
asence  is  thought,  and  matter  whose  essence 
I  extension."  It  accounts  for  the  existence 
f  individual  spirits  as  parts  of  the  universal 
pirit,  even  as  individual  bodies  are  parts  of 
he  one  material  universe.  Tracing  how  har- 
noniously  these  two  principles  work  together, 
t  traces  out  correspondences  between  mental 
phenomena  (often  called  "  the  subjective  ")  and 
naterial  things  (often  called  "  the  objective  "), 
which  it  contends  can  only  be  accounted  for 
fay  their  being  parts  of  one  great  whole,  thus 
intimately  related  to  each  other — the  counter- 
ftrts  of  each  other  in  the  sum  of  universal 
fXtttence.    Thus  Schelling  contends  that  it  is 

impossible  the  Ego  (or  I  am)  could  create  all 
4e  harmonies  of  things.  He  says,  "  We  must 
jo  back  to  the  origin  both  of  the  subjective 
•d  the  objective;  and  there  we  shall  find 
ftem  identical  and  flowing  out  of  one  original 
•Hence,  called  by  the  name  of  God.  This  self- 
Jxistent  Essence  or  Being  developes  itself  ac- 
cording to  a  law ;  and  becomes  on  one  side  the 
fee,  and  on  the  other  side  the  non-ego ;  on  the 
fee  side  the  subject,  on  the  other  side  the 
fcject;  on  the  one  side  mind,  and  on  the  other 
ide  nature.  Hence  arises  the  harmony  of 
be  two:  it  arises  from  their  identity.  The 
objective  and  the  objective  are  in  such  visible 
Orreepondence,  because' the  developments  of 
*e  same  principle.  Hence  the  statement 
lat  nature  is  petrified  intelligence,  and  that 
and  is  conscious  reflective  nature.  The  f  eel- 
ig  of  beauty  in  the  mind  corresponds  with 
MHDity  in  the  outward  world,  because  both  are 
te  unfoldings  of  one  Eternal  Power,  which  is 
i  the  same  time  God  and  the  universe.  God 
i  lovely;  the  universe  is  lovely.  Man's  soul 
fwem  tie  lovely  in  nature,  and  creates  the 
nrely  in  art,  because  all  are  manifestations  of 
ie  On  who  is  infinitely  lovely." 

Though  the  personal  pronoun  is  used — "  This 
df-existent  Essence  or  Being  developes  it- 


self " — this  is  really  bringing  it  as  near  to 
Him — the  impersonal  Deity  as  near  to  the 
personal,  as  language  well  can  do.  But  how 
does  the  Christian  faith  teach  us  to  regard 
the  facts  and  phenomena  upon  which  such 
strange  teachings  are  based  P  It,  too,  acknow- 
ledges the  existence  both  of  spirit  and  matter, 
but  teaches  us  to  regard  all  things  finite,  both 
matter  and  spirit,  as  the  creations  of  the  one 
self- existent  Being,  the. I  am  from  whom  all 
proceeded.  It  acknowledges  and  rejoices  in  all 
the  harmonies  of  nature,  all  the  correspondences 
between  mind  and  matter— or  "  the  subjective 
and  the  objective" — as  evidences  of  the  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  of  the  Being  to  whom  it 
offers  up  its  adoration,  who  ordained  that  it 
should  be  thus,  in  order  that  the  enjoyments  of 
the  creatures  He  had  formed  should  be  more 
complete,  and  their  pure  instincts  and  desires 
should  ever  meet  an  answer,  and  find  abundant 
exercise  in  the  outward  ("objective")  universe 
in  which  He  had  placed  them.  And  it  accounts 
for  the  essential  unity  of  existing  things,  both 
mind  and  matter,  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
one  Architect,  one  Purposer,  one  Designer, 
whose  infinite  comprehension  could  take  in  at 
once  all  the  relations  of  things,  and  adapt 
every  portion  of  His  creation  each  to  other. 

Now,  let  it  be  remarked  I  have  here  exhausted 
all  the  basal  or  foundation  arguments  in  favour 
of  Pantheism ;  for  all  its  innumerable  volumes 
of  transcendental  mysticism  are,  more  or  less, 
but  developments  of  these  few  principles.  And 
only  proceeding  thus  far,  I  think  I  am  entitled 
to  say  that  Christian  philosophy  is  at  least  as 
"  rational,"  presents  reasons  as  probable  to  aci 
count  for  the  facts  and  phenomena  under  con- 
sideration,  as  the  philosophy  opposed  to  it. 
But  even  in  the  slight  glance  which  in  these 
papers  I  have  taken  at  the  universe,  that  uni- 
verse presents  to  our  view  other  things  besides 
spirit  and  matter,  and  a  correspondence  or 
harmony  between  them.  We  have  seen,  besides 
these,  orderly  arrangement,  object  and  pur- 
pose, and  adaptation  of  means  to  end. 

I  will  not  deny  that  some  sort  of  orderly 
arrangement  might  possibly  be  expected  to 
exist  if  God  be  considered  as  the  animating 
soul  of  the  universe  J  but  not  vuth  order  as  we 
find  actually  existing.  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  conceive,  for  example,  that  an 
intelligence  which  has  no  personality  should 
have  ordained  such  a  system  of  compensations 
as  nature  holds  out  to  our  view.  The  laws  of 
the  universe,  in  every  department,  and  most 
strikingly,  because  best  observed,  in  the  posi- 
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tions  and  motions  of  the  innumerable  worlds 
that  throng  the  starry  Heavens,  evidence  either 
an  infinite  power  of  calculation,  or  an  infinite 
prescience,  upon  which  the  individual  power  of 
calculation  rests  as  its  source  and  centre,  which 
power  of  calculation,  or  prescience,  has  ad- 
justed all  things  each  to  other,  in  so  marvellous 
a  way,  that,  as  man's  calculations  follow  out 
one  after  another  the  separate  instances  of  a 
number  too  great  to  represent  by  figures,  each 
one  awakens,  by  its  exactness,  our  wonder  and 
admiration.  And  this  prescience,  or  power  of 
calculation,  implies  personality;  and  every  sepa- 
rate instance  of  adjustment,  whether  of  place, 
weight,  size,  velocity,  or  nature,  implies  a  choice 
of  one  out  of  many  possible  conditions:  and 
choice  shows  the  exercise  of  a  will ;  and  the 
Pantheist's  god  has  neither  personality  nor 
will. 

Again,  for  the  contemplation  of  an  object  in 
view,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose,  for 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  designed, 
there  needs  not  only  intelligence  but  person- 
ality. Design  requires  a  Designer,  adaptation 
an  Adapter ;  not  a  mere  soul  of  the  universe, 
manifesting  itself  in  the  existence  of  finite  in- 
telligences, but  a  personal  conscious  Being  who 
has  power  both  to  will  and  to  do. 

In  my  second  paper,  entitled  "  It  was  done 
on  PURPOSE,"*  I  showed  that  in  the  very 
ordination  of  the  separate  elements  of  which 
the  universe  is  composed,  the  evidences  of 
design  and  adaptation  are  clear,  indisputable, 
and  multitudinous.  In  every  aspect  and  de- 
partment of  nature  the  same  evidences  of  design 
and  adaptation  are  exhibited;  the  subordination 
and  adaptation  of  means  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  contemplated  object  meet  us  every- 
where, and  show  adaptation,  adjustments,  and 
contrivances  without  end.  And  these  facts 
will  not  comport  with  the  existence  of  a  first 
cause  which,  entirely  destitute  of  will,  creates 
only  as  a  necessity  of  its  nature,  and  to  whom, 
in  Pantheistic  language,  man  is  "  less  indebted 
for  his  existence  than  He  is  to  man  as  a  mani- 
festation of  Himself." 

Nor  are  we  left  in  entire  ignorance  what 
was  the  nature  of  God's  design.  In  my  third 
paper,  "  The  purpose  is  clear,"  f  I  showed 
at  some  considerable  length  that  the  object  of 
the  Divine  Being  in  these  adaptations  and  con- 
trivances was  to  confer  enjoyment  on  the  crea- 
tures of  His  hand.  I  will  not  go  over  this 
argument  again,  but  briefly  sum  it  up  in  lan- 

•  "Our  Ovm  Fireside,"  rol.  ii.,  p,  237. 
t  Ibid.,  rol.  ii.,  p.2H. 


guage  I  have  used  in  another  work.  "AUtat 
adaptations  and  contrivances  of  nature,  *Hk 
clear  exhibitions  of  unfailing  wisdom,  of  iatd- 
ligent  design,  are  subservient  to  benevolent 
purposes — to  ends  which  had  the  communis 
tion  of  enjoyment  or  happiness  in  view.  The 
physical  constitution  of  the  earth  and  its  atmo- 
sphere; the  relative  quantities  and  arrange- 
ment of  its  elements;  the  nature  of  vegetabk 
productions ;  the  inherent  principles  of  their 
seeds;  that  peculiar  property  of  the  surface 
of  things  which  causes  them  to  separate  certaa 
rays  from  the  spectrum  of  light,  and  thus  con- 
vey to  the  mind  the  idea  of  colours ;  the  com- 
bination of  elements  which  causes  the  enusnoi 
of  odours ;  the  provision  of  sustenance  gratefal 
to  the  taste  as  well  as  nourishing  to  the  bodj; 
all  evidence  the  design  of  contributing  in  ever/ 
way  to  the  enjoyments  of  organized  and  sen- 
tient creatures;  while  the  very  constitution  of 
their  bodies,  exhibiting  a  thousand  unappre- 
ciated adaptations,  and  the  gift  of  instinct* 
desires,  and  appetites,  in  perfect  keeping  witk 
the  things  and  objects  among  which  they  an 
called  to  move,  equally  exhibit  the  aboundiflf 
goodness  of  the  great  Author  of  alL"  J 

But  active  goodness  or  benevolence  will  Bflt 
consist*  with  the  notion  of  a  god  who  is  a  mew 
animating  soul  of  the  universe,  without  ps> 
sonality,  in  whose  regards  (if  it  be  capable  & 
regards)  there  is  no  essential  difference  betwttt 
good  and  evil ;  and  who,  guiltless  of  prondof 
for  emergencies,  would  see  with  the  aiai 
equanimity  (if  it  could  see  at  all), 

"  Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurled, 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world." 

Again,  there  are  exhibitions  in  the  unirffw 
not  merely  of  choice  and  will,  but  of  what  my 
be  strictly  called  arbitrary  will.  In  the  flatty 
of  the  starry  orbs,  no  one  plan  is  followed,  which 
might  indicate  an  order  that  resulted  from** 
controllable  necessity  or  other  uninteIHga» 
action ;  but  at  once  in  systems,  consteUatiA 
and  galaxies,  while  order  and  symmetry  a*. 
everywhere,  there  is  yet  exhibited  in  tatr 
groupings,  distances,  and  relative 
variety  which  might  almost  be  termed 
In  the  disclosures  which  Geology  hat  ■•*■ 
respecting  the  different  eras  of  creation,^ 
power  of  will  \B  also  exhibited  in  bringing  ia» 
being  creatures  which  have  no  relatioft  1* 
those  previously  existing,  though  typical  for*»" 
(as  of  the  mollusca,  the  radiata,  and  thai** 
tebrata)  are  generally  adhered  to,  and  adafa» 

X  "  Creation's  Testimony  to  it*  God,"  Bcetk*  314. 
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to  purposes  infinitely  varying.  In  the  physio- 
logical structure  of  the  animal  races  at  present 
existing,  we  see  also  the  same  exhibitions  of 
arbitrary  will  which  has  adapted  the  same  few 
typical  forms  to  ends  and  purposes  almost 
innumerable.  And  turning  from  these  to  the 
vegetable  world,  what  exhibitions  of  will  do  we 
find  there,  in  the  adaptation  of  a  few  simple 
principles  to  the  endless  varieties  of  foliage, 
and  the  shapes,  scent,  and  groupings  of  flowers! 
Tot,  as  already  observed,  an  impersonal  god 
have  no  will,  can  make  no  choice,  can 
no  individual  intelligence,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  the  producer  of  the  universe 
as  we  see  it  now  existing. 

I  have  yet  another  department  of  nature  to 
refer  to,  and  I  will  do  it  briefly — the  mental 
facts  connected  with  our  own  constitution  and 
consciousness. 

I  intimated  that  by  making  God  the  soul  of 
the  universe,  the  Pantheist  sought  to  find  an 
answer  to  many  of  the  soul's  most  powerful 
instincts.  But  there  are  other  constitutional 
accompaniments  of  its  mental  and  moral  being, 
which  well  may  be  called  instinctive  ones,  for 
which  the  system  can  provide  no  answer.  I 
mean  a  consciousness,  though  not  a  clear  one, 
of  right  and  wrong,  allied  to  some  sense  of 
responsibility;  and  a  conscious  feeling  of  de- 
pendence, accompanied  by  involuntary  prompt- 
ings to  prayer.  It  is  useless  to  deny  the 
fact  that,  wherever  man  exists,  and  in  what- 
ever state  he  exists,  these,  in  a  greater  or  less 


degree  of  development,  may  be  found.  They 
are  the  grand  distinctions  between  him  and 
the  brute  creation,  with  which  a  modern  school 
of  philosophy  seeks  so  closely  to  ally  him.  Con- 
science, law,  training,  punishment,  discipline, 
are  all  based  upon  the  former,  and  if  it  do 
not  exist,  are  but  so  many  instances  of  the 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  man.  And  to  the 
universality  of  the  spirit  of  dependence  every 
mind  will  bear  witness,  corroborating  the 
testimony  derived  from  the  darkest  as  well  as 
the  most  enlightened  nations,  from  charms, 
and  talismans,  and  f  etish^as  well  as  from  the 
authorized  worship  of  every  civilized  land. 
And  such  instincts  as  these  would  never  have 
been  imparted  if  there  were  no  Being  to  whom 
we  are  responsible — no  conscious,  wise,  and 
powerful  Being  to  listen  to  our  prayers,  on 
whom  the  dependent  spirit  may  securely 
hang. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  existence  of  the  Pan- 
theist's god  will  in  no  way  account  for  the 
being  and  condition  of  the  "things  that  do 
exist,"  let  us  turn  away  from  this  mere  creation 
of  man's  diseased  fancy,  and  ascribe  to  Him 
who  made  us,  and  as  our  Master  has  a  righte- 
ous claim  upon  us — to  Him  who  supplies  all 
our  needs  out  of  the  riches  of  His  fulness — to 
Him  who  has  yet  a  third  claim  upon  our  adora- 
tion by  redemption  purchase — let  us  ascribe 
not  to  it,  but  to  Him,  all  honour,  power,  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  world  without  end. 
Amen. 


THE    SILENT    SCHOOL. 


BY  MBS.  HOWITT/ 


To-day  (Sunday)  Miss  Bremer,  took  me  after 
•ervice  to  see  the  little  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institu- 
tion, the  Silent  School,  as  she  has  named  it,  in 
Grabergsgatan,  a  remote  rural  street,  amongst 
the  old  windmills,  with  near-lying  rocks,  woods, 
tad  moorland  country. 

It  was  one  o'clock  when  we  started,  the  air 
dear,  frosty,  and  sunshiny.  We  carried  with 
Us  a  large  parcel  of  knitted  stockings,  which 
had  been  sent,  I  fancy,  from  Froken  Esselde, 
ma  a  present  to  the  institution. 

There  is  in  the  Djurgard,  near  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  an  immense  institution  for  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  and  the  dumb,  called  Manilla.    Al- 


though it  is  quite  a  colony,  yet  so  great,  unfor- 
tunately, is  the  prevalence  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Sweden,  that  there  are  many  who 
must  remain  neglected,  because  there  is  no 
room  for  them  in  the  asylum.  It  is  for  some 
of  these,  and  for  other  little  pupils  similarly 
afflicted,  that  the  noble-hearted  Jeanette  Ber- 
glind,  a  poor  cripple,  born  with  deficient  hear- 
ing herself,  opened  the  minor  institution  to 
which  we  are  now  bound. 

As  we  walked  along  Miss  Bremer  told  me 
her  history,  in  order  that  I  might  fully  appre- 
ciate her  when  I  saw  her.  I  had  also  read  an 
interesting  memoir  of  her  written  by  Froken 


•  See  fieriew,  "Twelre  Months  with  Fredrik*  Bremer,"  page  462. 
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Esselde,  and  as*  her  narrative  gives  the  sub- 
stance of  Miss  Bremer's,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  repeating,  in  some  degree,  her  own  words. 

Mamsell  Berglind  was  an  orphan,  and  being 
poor,  was  obliged  to  work  for  her  living.  An 
insatiable  desire,  however,  to  help  the  deaf  and 
dumb  had  always  been  Btrong  within  her,  and 
she  herself  having  in  her  early  life  been  brought 
up  at  Manilla,  had  seen  how  inadequate  was 
even  that  great  institution  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  afflicted  class.  Besides,  she  longed  to 
try  the  experiment  of  children  being  placed 
rather  in  a  home  than  in  a  large  educational 
factory.  But  she  was  so  poor,  that  year  after 
year  went  on  without  affording  her  the  least 
chance  of  realizing  the  day-dream.  Spite  of 
this,  she  never  lost  hope,  strengthening  herself 
with  the  thought,  "  God  will  help  me." 

She  returned  to  Manilla,  worked  there  alto- 
gether for  fifteen  years,  with  the  never  abated 
desire  of  carrying  out  her  scheme.  In  the 
mean  time  a  little  property,  four  hundred 
riksdalers,  scarcely  more  than  twenty  pounds, 
came  to  her,  and  in  order  to  become  mistress 
of  this  inheritance,  she  demanded  her  majority, 
which,  after  a  great  opposition  from  her  family, 
she  obtained. 

She  lost  no  time  in  commencing  her  long- 
cherished  plan,  but  having  no  means  beyond 
her  own,  it  seemed  like  madness  to  her  friends, 
for  what  could  four  hundred  riksdalers  effect 
in  such  an  undertaking?  "God  will] help!" 
she  still  said,  and  confidently  hired  a  small 
house  in  Norrmalm.  Her  money  was  all  ex- 
pended in  furniture  and  school  materials,  but, 
nothing  daunted,  she  announced  that  deaf  and 
dumb  children  were  taken  in  to  board,  the 
terms  being  moderate. 

Yarious  friends  andrelationsof  deaf  anddumb 
children  visited  the  school,  but  none,  in  spite 
of  the  warm  testimonial  she  produced  from  the 
head  of  the  Manilla  asylum,  were  willing  to  make 
the  first  attempt.  Again  she  was  assailed  by 
entreaties  to  give  up  her  wild  scheme  rather 
than  plunge  herself  in  inextricable  difficulties. 
It  was  all  in  vain.  She  knew  that  the  school 
was  needed,  and  felt  positive  that  in  the  end 
it  would  succeed.  Paying  scholars,  however, 
failing,  she  went  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedges,  and  gathered  together  such  numbers, 
that  the  dwelling  became  too  small  to  hold 
them ;  besides  which  the  situation  in  the  town 
was  disadvantageous.  She  removed,  therefore, 
with  her  children  to  her  present  domicile  in 
the  autumn  of  1861.    Here  the  most  advan- 


tageous results  followed;  the  poor,  pm 
dren  throve  wonderfully ;  they  grew  1 
rosy  and  active  under  the  motherly 
their  protectress,  but  under  the  ski 
struction  of  an  assistant,  who  gave  his 
for  his  board  and  lodging,  were  so  < 
learn,  and  developed  so  much  talent  and 
intelligence,  as  would  have  been  astx 
even  amongst  the  more  favoured  ch2 
the  higher  classes. 

A  second  deaf  and  dumb  teacher 
gaged,  who  willingly  devoted  himseh 
still  struggling  state  of  the  school,  on  1 
terms  as  the  first,  besides  a  young  fa 
sistant  who  had  faithfully  stood  by 
Berglind  from  the  beginning  with 
slightest  remuneration.  A  young  d 
dumb  girl  from  Manilla,  who  acted  as 
completed  the  interesting  little  estahli 

Thus  the  Bohool  was  set  a-going  in 
home,  with  the  full  approbation  of  tl 
intendent  of  Manilla,  who  pronounoec 
precisely  the  preparatory  institution  w 
long  been  needed. 

It  was  here,  therefore,  that  we  were  nc 

Turning  into  a  country  by-road,  ju 
outskirts  of  the  town,  we  soon  reach< 
in  a  wooden  fence,  over  which  was 
"  Lovisaberg,"  such  being  the  appellati 
Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  and  so  called 
Queen,  who  is  not  only  friendly  to  it, 
has  placed  a  child  there. 

The  house,  standing  on  a  little  la1 
farm  buildings  on  one  side,  is  built 
and  painted  red.  The  front  door  st< 
open,  and  led  into  a  jtessage  or  lobby, 
of  which  were  painted  to  represent  1 
•and  shrubs  of  a  conservatory,  with  sun 
landscape.  We  opened  the  door  of  o: 
rooms,  for  Miss  Bremer  is  evidently 
quainted  with  the  topography  of  ti 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  warm,  sunn; 
room,  looking  into  a  wide  field,  wl 
probably  grown  potatoes,  and  to  a 
country  beyond.  The  cloth  was  laic 
dinner  of  about  twelve  children  who 
sembled  there.  They  made  many 
articulations  of  pleasure,  whereupon 
formed  Mamsell  Berglind  appeared  i 
inner  room,  her  face  radiant  with 
kindly  benevolence.  She  seemed  t 
have  a  halo  of  goodness  around  her. 

After  a  very  cordial  welcome,  she  t 
Bremer  retired  to  the  adjoining  roo 
she  had  left,  her  sitting  and  bedroom  c 
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L  preferring  to  remain  with  the  young  teacher, 
the  only  assistant  at  this  moment,  and  whom 
I  knew  to  be  kind-hearted,  and  warmly  inte- 
nded in  the  school.  Born  dumb,  he  has  now, 
in  a  measure,  acquired  the  use  of  speech.  He 
talks  somewhat  indistinctly,  it  is  true,  but  still 
marvellously  well  for  one  in  his  condition,  and 
we  were  quite  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation. 

The  ability  displayed  by  this  young  man 
reminds  me  of  a  deaf  person  whom  I  have 
wen  in  Stockholm.  Although  stone-deaf,  he  is 
able  to  converse  with  any  one,  in  their  usual 
tone  of  voice,  simply  by  watching  the  move- 
ment of  their  lips. 

The  young  teacher  assisted  me  in  amusing 
the  children ;  indeed,  I  should  have  managed 
Terr  indifferently  without  him.  I  had  brought 
with  me  some  of  Hulda's  cuttings  as  a  little 
present,  and  these  gave  infinite  delight.  They 
cackled  and  clapped  their  arms  for  wings,  as 
they  saw  one  group,  that  of  an  old  woman 
feeding  poultry. 

We  had  also  brought  a  number  of  little 
coloured  picture- cards,  which  have  been  adopted 
tare,  together  with  many  translations  of  Eng- 
iah  tracts,  by  the  Swedish  Tract  Society,  none 
toing  more  popular  than  those  of  the  Rev. 
lewman  Hall. 

The  cards  were  distributed  amongst  the 
hildren,  two  boys  and  the  rest  girls,  all 
•oarders,  the  day-pupils  not  attending  on 
kmdays.  It  seemed  a  perfect  insult  to  the 
hildren  to  call  them  deaf  and  dumb,  for  every 


action  and  movement  spoke.  I  watched  them 
conversing  with  each  other  on  the  varied  sub- 
jects of  the  little  picture-cards. 

Miss  Bremer  now  reappeared,  and  asking  for 
a  few  empty  plates,  poured  out  from  her  won- 
derful bag  a  quantity  of  Danske  karameller 
and  gingerbread  nuts,  with  which  childish 
delights  she  is  supplied  by  an  old  woman  at 
the  end  of  Drottninggatan.  On  this  there  was 
a  very  natural  outburst  of  joy,  which  the  chil- 
dren knew  no  better  way  of  expressing  than  by 
spontaneously  shaking  hands. 

It  was  altogether  one  of  the  happiest  scenes 
I  ever  witnessed,  and  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing. I  shall  anticipate  going  there  again  with 
much  pleasure. 

.  Mamsell  Berglind  gives  her  present  teacher 
an  excellent  character  for  his  unswerving  good- 
ness and  patience ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  she  says 
he  is  never  tired  of  telling  the  children  long 
stories  on  his  fingers. 

On  our  way  home  I  learned  that  this  school 
was  in  great  distress  during  the  last  winter, 
which  so  troubled  Miss  Bremer,  that  she  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  "  Talking  Children  of 
Sweden,  on  behalf  of  the  Silent  School." 

The  answer  was  money,  sent  by  children 
from  the  length  and  breadth  of  Sweden,  an 
answer  which  entirely  removed  the  difficulties 
under  which  it  was  then  struggling.  May  the 
school  go  on  and  prosper  ! 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  Diet  has  made 
a  grant  for  three  years  to  the  Silent  School. 


HEABT   OfiEEB   FOB  HOME    SORROW. 


CHEIST  THE  SYMPATHISER. 
BT  tttE  Laws  rav.  htjgh  stowell,  m.a.,  honoraby  canon  op  Manchester. 

"In  that  He  Himself  hath  sintered, being  tempted,  Ho  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted.'* — Heb.  ii.  18. 


S<m&ow  yearns  for  sympathy.  The  weakest 
teftve  it  most!  and  even  the  strongest  cannot 
ftrays  suppress  the  craving.  Grief  un- 
fliared  is  unalleviated.  Isolated  anguish 
tomdes  the  heart.  Yet  such  is  the  selfish - 
*tts  of  our  nature,  that  sympathy  is  not 
tltandant  in  the  world,  and  consequently 
Multitudes  must  pine  for  it  in  vain.  No 
Oak  of  tenderness,  no  tear  of  pity,  no  word 
tf  solace  falls  on  their  bruised  spirit,  like 
lewdrops  on  a  drooping  flower.    Indeed, 


very  many  can  scarcely  sympathise  with 
distress,  for  they  have  never  felt  its  pang. 
And  even  where  sympathy  is  enjoyed,  it 
ofttimes  cannot  meet  tho  special  case,  or 
reach  those  wounds  which  are  tho  sorest 
because  they  are  the  innermost. 

How  rich,  then,  in  fathomless  consolation 
the  truth  that  thero  is  a  friend,  "  the  Friend 
of  sinners,"  to  whom  all  mourners  may  have 
access,  in  whom  all  may  find  fellow-feeling ; 
who  knows  all  their  sorrows,  and  can  be 

o  a  2 
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"touched  with  the  feeling  of"   all  their 
"infirmities!" 

Such  is  the  precious  truth  expressed  in 
the  verse  before  us,  a  verse  which  tells 
us — 

I.  That  Christ  was  tempted. 
II.  That    He    "hath    suffered,    being 
tempted." 

HE.  That  "  in  that  He  hath  suffered, 
being  tempted,  He  is  able  to  succour  them 
that  are  tempted." 

Oh  that  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  may  press 
from  this  branch  of  the  tree  of  life,  celestial 
balm  into  the  wounds  of  some  tried  believer's 
bleeding  breast ! 

I.  Christ  was  tempted,  yea,  tempted,  in 
all  points,  like  as  we  are. 

The  expression  startles  man.  They  are 
wont  to  associate  the  idea  of  something  of 
imperfection,  if  not  of  corruption,  with  the 
word  temptation.  What !  Emmanuel,  God 
incarnate,  tempted  like  as  we  are  ?  Was  it 
possible  ?  How  could  it  be  ?  The  per- 
plexity they  feel  springs  from  misconception. 
The  primitive  meaning  of  temptation  is  trial. 
To  tempt  a  man  is  to  test  him,  to  put  him  to 
the  proof.  Whatever,  therefore,  serves  as 
an  occasion  to  a  man  to  show  what  manner 
of  spirit  he  is  of,  whether  he  will  withstand 
or  yield  to  evil,  is  a  temptation.  But  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  not  wrong  for  a  man  to  be 
thus  put  to  the  test,  nay,  it  is  inevitable  in 
a  world  like  ours.  Nor  is  it  less  clear  that 
he  may  be  tempted  without  spot  of  sin,  nay, 
may  even  manifest  the  more  his  virtue,  and 
his  hatred  of  sin.  The  furnace,  instead  of 
tarnishing  or  consuming,  may  only  serve  to 
display  the  purity  of  the  ore. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  key  to  the  temp- 
tations of  Christ.  He  was  perfect  man  as 
well  as  perfect  God.  "  Of  a  reasonable  soul 
and  human  flesh  subsisting.  Equal  to  the 
Father,  as  touching  His  Godhead,  inferior 
to  the  Father  as  touching  His  manhood." 
Therefore  all  the  feelings,  affections,  pas- 
sions of  man  were  His,  in  their  fulness.  Nor 
did  their  union  with  Deity,  in  one  person, 
hinder  or  restrain  their  exercise.  So  that 
He  could  be,  and  He  was,  "  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  ye  are,  yet  without  sin." 

The  diversity  and  intensity  of  temptation 


which  He  underwent  is  marvellous. 
can  we  find  ourselves  in  any  eirem 
of  trial,  whether  of  mind,  body,  <n 
where  He  has  not  been  before  us.  1 
ness  and  weariness,  in  hunger  and  t 
watchings  often,  in  torture  and 
assailed  by  foes,  betrayed  by  friend 
by  the  world,  oppressed  with  povei 
feted  with  persecution,  laden  with  ooi 
insult,  and  slander,  harassed  with 
fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one,  oven 
with  spiritual  perturbation  and 
pierced  by  the  unkindness  and  obA 
men,  and  crushed  beneath  the  t 
God's  detestation  of  sin, — who  w 
tempted  as  He  was  ?  whose  path  n 
chequered  as  His  was  chequered  ? 

Say  not  then,  afflicted  saint,  "N 
realize  my  circumstances,  none  w 
tried  as  I  am  tried."  Look  at  Jec 
be  silent.    Look  at  Jesus,  and  be  so 

II.  But  not  only  was  He  tei 
still  mightier  mystery! — He  suffer* 
tempted. 

His  was  no  shadow  of  humanity,  1 
no  semblance  of  temptation.  It  wai 
vision  or  as  a  phantom.  He  under 
the  varieties  and  vicissitudes  of  mc 
and  toil,  and  woe.  He  not  merel; 
the  bread  that  perisheth,  He  felt  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  He  not  only  was 
worn  and  weary,  but  He  knew  the 
and  oppression  of  exhaustion  and  fi 
Far  from  being  less  susceptible  thi 
nary  men,  He  must  have  been  mon 
alive  than  others  to  all  the  sensa 
distress,  and  all  the  springs  of  inq 
The  man  of  coarser  mould,  whose  s 
ties  are  obtuse,  whose  nerves  are  i 
steel,  can  pass  unmoved  through  whi 
agonize  a  man  more  finely  strung. 
is  sin  which  has  blunted  our  sensati 
made  our  feelings  less  refined.  Whi 
must  have  been  the  sensitiveness 
who  took  upon  Him  our  nature,  p 
perfect,  without  aught  to  indurate  tl 
or  abate  the  spirit's  edge  ?  Well  m 
be  emphatically  "a  Man  of  sorxo' 
acquainted  with  grief."  His  unfelt  b 
would  be  "  as  a  sword  in  His  bones 
course  through  the  thorns  and  briar 
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less  must  have  constantly  pierced  and 
ed  Him. 

terious  glimpses  into  the  depths  of 
hrouded  experience  are  given  us 
nally  in  the  records  of  His  life. 
t  is  written,  "  He  groaned  in  spirit, 
as    troubled,"   "Jesus  wept."     He 

round  upon  them  with  indigna- 
>eing  "  grieved  for  the  hardness  of 
eart."  He  cried  out  to  His  unbeliev- 
sciples,  "0  faithless  and  perverse 
tion,  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ? 
>ng  shall  I  suffer  you?"  Amid  the 
of  the  storm,  and  roaring  of  the  sea, 
pt  in  very  weariness  of  the  flesh.  As 
mr  of  darkness  gloomed  upon  Him 
was  very  heavy  and  sore  amazed." 
oul,"  said  He,  "is  exceeding  sorrow- 
Mi  unto  death."  "  Being  in  an  agony 
tyed  the  more  earnestly."  So  incom- 
sible  was  His  anguish,  that  He  prayed 
r  Father,  if  it  be  possible  let  this  cup 
om  me."  "And  His  sweat  was  as  it 
;reat  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to 
>und."  And  who  can  conceive  what 
lave  been  His  agony  of  mind  when 
3d  upon  the  cross,  "  My  God,  my  God, 
ast  Thou  forsaken  me?"  It  is  true 
te  efficacy  of  His  sacrifice  is  derived 
from  the  dignity  of  His  person  than 
ie  extent  of  His  suffering,  yet  when 
taught  that  "  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
Him,"  that  "He  hath  put  Him  to 

that  He  bade  His  sword  awake 
>  the  Man  that  is  His  fellow,  and 
tie  Shepherd  of  the  flock,  we  cannot 
eive  an  awful  impression  of  the  depth 
rersity  of  His  anguish, 
las  tasted  every  cup  we  drink.  He 
dergone  every  struggle  we  undergo. 
b  any  sharpness  in  pain,  and  prostra- 
toil,  any  bitterness  in  reproach,  any 
ion  in  bereavement,  any  disquietude 
station,  and  sadness  in  desertion,  any 
in  divine  abandonment,  and  amaze- 
a  the  hour  and  power  of  death? — 
!e  has  felt  it  all.  Child  of  sorrow, 
a  bereft?  behold  Him  at  the  grave 
iru8.  Art  thou  weak  and  weary? 
Him  at  Samaria's  well.  Art  thou 
L  by  Satan  ?  consider  Him  in  the 


dreary  wilderness.  Art  thou  weak  and 
prostrate  in  the  flesh  ?  see  Him  asleep  amid 
the  raging  tempest  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
fisher's  boat,  on  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Art 
thou  forsaken  and  betrayed?  see  Him  be- 
trayed by  one  disciple,  denied  by  another, 
deserted  by  all.  Art  thou  heavy  and  sore 
amazed?  consider  Him  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane.  Do  the  pains  of  death  com- 
pass thee  round?  fix  thine  eye  upon  the 
cross  of  Calvary.  How  fittingly  from  His 
lips  may  burst  the  pathetic  appeal  in  the 
Book  of  Lamentations,  "Is  it  nothing  to 
you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ?  behold  and  see  if 
there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow, 
which  is  done  unto  me,  wherewith  the  Lord 
hath  afflioted  me  in  the  day  of  His  fierce* 
anger." 

III.  If,  then,  He  was  so  abundantly 
tempted,  if  He  suffered  so  intensely,  being 
tempted,  is  He  not  able  to  succour  them 
that  are  tempted — able  with  a  special  ability 
that  could  not  otherwise  have  pertained  to 
Him? 

As  the  Son  of  God  He  knew  our  sorrows 
aforetime,  for  He  knoweth  all  things.  But 
He  must  become  the  Son  of  man  in  order  to 
taste  our  griefs,  in  order  to  "  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities."  "  The  Word 
made./feiA,"  can  enter  into  our  afflictions  in 
a  way  that  the  "Word  which  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God  "  could  not  do  till  He 
became  "Immanuel,  which  being  inter- 
preted is,  God  with  us."  Thus  it  is  that 
His  sympathy  is  brought  within  our  reach. 
The  lowest  round  of  the  mystic  ladder  of  His 
mysterious  person  rests  upon  earth.  We  can 
hear  His  groans,  we  may  feel  the  throbbings 
of  His  heart  as  the  beloved  disciple  did  when 
he  leant  upon  His  breast  at  the  last  Supper. 
The  abstract  nature  of  the  Almighty  is  too. 
vast,  too  vague  for  us  to  grasp;  in  Jesus  all 
comes  down  to  our  apprehension,  and  home 
to  our  hearts. 

Those  who  have  sojourned  in  the  inner 
chambers  of  the  house  of  mourning,  know 
that  there  are  few  friends  who  can  steal  in 
on  their  seclusion  there  without  awakening 
pain ;  and  of  the  few  none  who  has  never 
been  an  inmate  in  that  shaded  retreat. 
From  the  footstep  of  the  hardy,  the  buoyant, 
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the  gay,  the  mourner  instinctively  shrinks, 
as  the  sensitive  plant  does  from  a  coarser 
touch.  A  wounded  spirit  needs  a  delicacy 
of  handling,  a  refinement  of  discernment, 
seldom  or  never  learnt  save  in  the  school  of 
Borrow.  The  finer  shades  of  mental  woe, 
the  more  recondite  strings  of  the  broken 
heart,  can  be  understood  and  reached  only 
by  those  who  have  themselves  passed  through 
and  been  buffeted  by  the  deepest  waters. 
Even  the  silent  presence  of  such  is  balm  to 
the  wounded  spirit.  The  consciousness  of 
sympathy  soothes.  But  such  a  Comforter 
is  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession.  "In 
that  He  Himself  hath  suffered,  being 
tempted,  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that 
•  are  tempted."  "Able,"  because  morally 
capacitated.  "Able,"  for  He  is  "touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities."  "Able," 
for  the  very  assurance  that  He  is  so  solaces 
the  distressed.  And  will  not  He  be  prompt 
to  pity,  who  has  known  the  need  of  pity? 
to  whom  an  angel  from  Heaven  appeared 
strengthening  Him  in  His  agony?  Does 
not  He  know  how  to  temper  the  fiery  fur- 
nace who  has  felt  its  intensest  heat?  Must 
not  He  be  skilled  to  minister  the  balms  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  bleeding  hearts  who, 
in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  offered  up  prayers 
and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and 
tears  to  Him  that  was  able  to  stive  Him 
from  doath,  and  was  heard  in  that  He 
feared? 

0  Thou,  who  didst  weep  at  the  sepulchre 
in  Bethany,  how  can  we  doubt  Thy  tender- 
ness, or  distrust  Thy  sympathy  ?  0  Thou, 
whose  sweat  in  Gethsemane  was  as  great 
drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground, 
can  wo  question  Thy  fellow-feeling  with. 


those  who  agonize  beneath  the  i 

guilt? 

Hearken  then,  fainting  and  disc 
mourner :  whose  voice  is  that  bean 
side  whispering  "Weep  not*" — "8 
not  afraid?"  It  is  the  voice  of  I 
has  Himself  been  tempted  like  as  i 
who  is  therefore  able  to  succour  the 
temptations.  He  does  not  forbid 
ings,  He  will  not  blame  thy  team. 
felt,  He  has  wept  All  He  chides  ti 
thy  disoonsolatenes8  and  despondex 
bids  thee  learn  of  Him  who  said 
own  cup  of  unfathomable  bitterna 
cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  i 
I  not  drink  it  ?"  But  if  He  " lear 
dienoe  by  the  things  thaj  He  s 
oughtest  not  thou  to  learn  the  sac 
in  the  some  school?  Shrink  not : 
lowing  the  footsteps  of  the  Good  S 
not  only  when  they  lead  to  the  dei 
but  to  the  thirsty  desert;  not  only  w 
bend  towards  the  peaceful  fold,  bra1 
the  den  of  lions.  Through  much  tr 
He  opened  the  kingdom  of  Heav* 
believers,  and  through  much  tri 
they  must  enter  that  kingdom. 
suffer  with  Him,  we  shall  also  rd 
Him."  Nearest  the  cross,  nea 
throne.  Only  let  the  same  mind 
that  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.  Le 
bibe  His  sympathy  by  sharing  Hi 
ings.  Bear  we  one  another's  burde 
we  with  them  that  weep.  Seek  wt 
up  the  broken  in  heart,  and  to  ooi 
that  mourn.  Be  it  ours  to  "  visit  th 
less  and  widows  in  their  affliction 
we  strive  to  keep  ourselves  "  unspol 
the  world." 
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tb  Lbulkd  was  a  young  lawyer  about 
aid-twenty  years  of  age.  He  had  gone 
h  a  full  collegiate  course  with  some 
•,  and  while  pursuing  his  set  studies, 
anaged  to  read  an  amazing  amount  of 
h  literature.  Indeed,  no  man  took  a 
interest  or  had  a  keener  taste  in  such 
than'he.  He  was  of  pleasing  personal 
ance,  fluent  and  persuasive  manner,  un- 
led  character  and  reputation.  Every 
tg  he  came  to  his  office  from  one  of  the 
pleasant  little  cottage-homes  in  the 
and  if  you  had  opened  the  little  f  ront- 
nd  gone  up  through  the  shrubbery  to 
ise,  you  would  have  seen  a  Mrs.  Leland, 
tiere  indoors,  as  intelligent  and  agree- 
young  lady  as  ever  you  saw.  More- 
u  would  have  seen,  tumbling  about  on 
us,  or  up  to  the  ears  in  mischief,  as 
joking  a  little  fellow  of  about  three 
>ld  as  you  could  well  have  wished  for 
rn  son. 

his  looks  well  enough,  but  yet  there  is 
ing  wrong.  Not  in  the  house.  No;  it 
eet  a  cottage  as  you  could  wish ;  plenty 
en;  peas  and  honeysuckles  climbing  up 
here ;  green  grass ;  white  paint ;  Yene- 
nds ;  comfortable  furniture, 
in  Willie,  the  little  rogue.  No;  rosy 
althy,  with  a  fine  head  and  intelligent 
charming  specimen  he  was  of  an  only 
Sill  of  tricks,  of  course,  he  was.  Over- 
with  uproar,  and  questions,  and  mis- 
Mustaches  of  egg,  or  butter-milk,  or 
after  each  meal,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
jers,  bumped  forehead,  torn  clothes,  all 
lg.  Yet  a  more  affectionate,  easily- 
sd  child  never  was. 

ault  was  not  in  the  young  mother.  I 
you  it  was  not.  Leland  knew,  to  his 
core,  that  a  lovelier,  more  prudent, 
i,  intelligent  wife  could  not  exist. 
,  loving,  lady-like,  right  and  true 
tout. 

•e  was  the  evil  P  Look  at  Leland.  He 
lerpetual  motion.  Beading,  writing, 
;  he  is  always  in  a  hurry,  always  in 
;ht  earnest.  Bather  too  much  in  a 
indeed.  There  is  a  certain  slowness 
rour  strong  man.  You  never  asso- 
le  idea  of  mental  depth  and. power 
iur  quick-stepping  man.  You  cannot 
5  of  a  Boman  emperor,  as  a  slight, 


swift  man.  The  bearing  of  a  man's  body 
is  the  outward  emblem  of  the  bearing  of 
his  souL  Leland  is  slim  and  active.  He  meets 
you  in  his  rapid  walk.  He  stops,  grasps  your 
hand,  askB  cordially  after  your  health.  There 
is  an  open,  warm  feeling  in  the  man.  No 
hypocrisy  whatever.  Yet  he  talks  too  fast. 
He  does  not  give  you  a  chance  of  answering 
one  question,  before  he  is  asking  another 
totally  different  He  is  not  at  ease,  and  he 
keeps  you  from  being  at  ease.  You  feel  it 
especially  in  his  own  house.  He  is  too  cordial, 
too  full  of  effort,  to  make  your  visit  pleasant 
to  you.  You  like  him,  yet  you  do  not  feel 
altogether  at  home  with  him.  You  are  glad 
when  he  leaves  you  to  his  more  composed  wife. 
You  never  knew  or  heard  of  his  saying  or  doing 
anything  wrong  or  unbecoming.  You  look 
upon  him  as  a  peculiar  sort  of  man.  Well, 
somehow — but  !— 

He  is  at  the  bar  defending  that  woman  who 
sits  by  him  dressed  in  mourning — some  chan- 
cery case.  Or  it  is  a  criminal  case,  and  it  is 
the  widow's  only  son  that  Leland  is  defending. 
If  you  had  been  in  his  office  for  the  last  week, 
you  would  have  acknowledged  that  he  has 
studied  the  case,  has  prepared  himself  on  it  as 
thoroughly  as  a  man  can.  He  is  an  ambitious 
man.  He  intensely  desires  to  make  for  himself 
a  position.  His  address  to  the  judge,  or  to  the 
jury,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  a  good  one.  Yet, 
somehow,  he  does  not  convince.  He  himself  is 
carried  away  by  his  own  earnestness,  but  he 
does  not  carry  his  hearers  away  with  him.  His 
remarks  are  interesting.  People  listen  to  him 
attentively  from  first  to  last.  Yet  his  arguing 
does  not,  somehow,  make  an  impression.  His 
pathos  does  not,  somehow,  melt.  He  is  the 
sort  of  man  that  people  would  never  think  of 
as  likely  to  reach  the  woolsack,  or  obtain  a 
seat  in  Parliament. 

Wherein  lies  the  defect  P  Arthur  Leland  is 
well  read,  a  gentleman  of  spotless  character,  of 
earnest  application,  of  popular  manners.  Why 
is  not  this  man  possessed  of  more  weight, 
power,  standing P  "  Why,"  you  answer,  "the 
man  is  just  what  he  is.  He  fills  the  very  posi- 
tion up  to  which  his  force  of  mind  raises  him. 
Had  he  more  talent,  he  would  rise  higher." 
No,  sir.  Every  one  of  his  acquaintances  knows, 
nay,  he  himself  Ioiowb,  that  he  is  capable  of 
being  much  more  than  he  is ; — yet,  somehow, 
somehow  he  does  not  attain  to  it  I    It  is  this 
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singular,  unea8y,unsatisfied  feeling  which  preys 
upon  his  own  mind.  "  He  might  be,  bnt  he  is 
not,"  say  his  neighbours.  "I  am  not,  yet  I 
might  be,"  worries  him  as  an  incessant  and 
eternal  truth. 

The  reason  of  all  this  broke  upon  him  like  a 
revelation. 

He  was  at  work  one  fine  morning  in  his 
garden  at  a  square  plot,  in  which  some  young 
hyacinths  of  a  choice  kind  were  just  springing. 
Willie  was  there  with  him,  just  emerged  fresh 
for  fun  from  the  repose  of  sleep.  Very  anxious 
to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  his  father,  Willie 
had  strayed  to  the  spot,  and  stood  beside  his 
papa.  With  a  quick,  passionate  motion,  Le- 
land  seized  the  child,  and  placed  him  violently 
back  upon  the  gravel  walk  with  a  harsh  threat. 
The  child  whimpered  for  a  while,  and  soon  for- 
getting himself,  came  to  his  father  again  over 
the  tender  plants.  This  time  Leland  seized 
him  still  more  violently,  seated  him  roughly  in 
the  walk,  and,  with  harsh  words,  struck  a  blow 
upon  his  plump  red  cheek.  Willie  burst  into 
tears,  and  roared  with  passion.  His  father  was 
in  a  miserable,  uneasy  frame  of  mind.  He 
ceased  his  work,  and  bared  his  brow  to  the 
delicious  morning  air.  He  leaned  upon  his 
hoe,  and  gazed  upon  his  child.  He  felt  there 
was  something  wrong.  He  always  knew,  and 
acknowledged,  that  he  was  of  a  rash,  irritable 
disposition.  He  now  remembered  that  ever 
since  the  infant's  birth,  he  had  been  exceed- 
ingly impatient  with  it.  He  remembered  how 
harshly  he  had  spoken  to  it,  how  rudely  he  had 
tossed  it  on  his  knee  when  it  awoke  him  with 
its  crying  at  night.  He  remembered  that  the 
little  one  had  been  daily  with  him  for  three 
years,  and  that  not  a  day  had  passed  in  which 
he  had  not  spoken  loudly,  or  even  fiercely  to 
the  child. 

Yes,  he  remembered  the  heavy  blows  he  had 
given  it  in  bursts  of  passion,  blows  deeply 
regretted  the  instant  after,  yet  repeated  on 
the  first  temptation.  He  thought  of  it  all ;  he 
remembered  that  his  boy  was  but  a  little  child, 
and  that  he  had  spoken  to  him,  and  expected 
him  to  act,  as  if  grown  up.  All  his  passionate, 
cruel  words  and  blows  rushed  upon  his  memory; 
his  rough  replies  to  childish  questions;  his 
unmanly  anger  at  childish  offences.  He 
thought,  too,  how  the  little  boy  had  still 
followed  him,  because  his  father  was  all  on 
earth  to  him ;  how  the  little  thing  had  said, 
he  "  was  sorry,"  and  had  offered  a  kiss  even 
after  some  bitter  word  or  blow  altogether  un- 
deserved.    Leland   remembered,  too,  as  the 


morning  air  blew  aside  his  hair,  bow  < 
had  shown  this  same  miserable,  nerv< 
tability  in  the  treatment  of  his  dog,  h 
his  servants ;  even  the  branch  of  the  1 
struck  him  as  he  walked ;  yea,  even  to 
own  wife.  He  remembered  how  tl 
black,  unhappy  feelings  had  olouded  1 
and  burst  from  his  lips,  at  every  little  « 
annoyance  that  had  happened.  He  c 
but  remember  how  it  had  only  made 
worse— had  made  himself  and  hii 
wretched  for  the  time.  He  felt  1 
dignified,  how  unmanly  all  this  wi 
pictured  himself  before  his  own  ej 
peevish,  restless,  irritable,  unhappy  : 
weak-minded ! 

He  glanced  at  the  house ;  he  knew 
was  in  it,  engaged  in  her  morning 
gentle,  ladylike,  and  loving  him  so 
He  glanced  at  his  sobbing  child,  and 
healthful  and  intelligent  he  was.  He 
over  his  garden,  and  orchard,  and  h 
saw  how  pleasant  was  his  home:  He 
of  his  circle  of  friends,  his  poeitioi 
siness,  his  own  education  and  hea 
saw  how  much  he  had  to  make  him 
and  all  jarred,  and  marred,  and  Of 
his  miserable  fits  of  irritation;  th 
the  plague  increasing  daily,  becon 
nature — breathing  the  pestilent  atn 
of  hell  over  himself  and  all  conneci 
him. 

As  he  thus  thought,  his  little  b< 
forgot  himself,  and  strayed  with  heed 
tQward  his  father's  side.  Leland  dro 
hoe,  and  reached  toward  his  child.  I 
fellow  threw  up  his  hands,  and  wri 
body,  as  if  expecting  a  blow. 

"  Willie,"  said  the  father,  in  a  loi 
voice.  Willie  looked  up  half  in  frighl 
amazement.  "  Willie,  boy,"  said  the  1 
a  new  tone,  such  as  had  never  passed 
before,  and  he  felt  the  deep,  calm  paw 
own  words.  "  Willie,  boy,  don't  walk  c 
plants.  Go  back,  and  stay  there,  till  ] 
done." 

The  child,  under  the  irresistible  ] 
the  slow-spoken,  gentle  words,  walk 
and  resumed  his  seat,  evidently  not  v 
to  transgress  again. 

As  Leland  stood  with  the  words  d 
his  lips,  and  his  hand  extended,  a  sue 
singular  idea  struck  him.    He  felt  thi 
just  said  the  most  impressive  and 
thing  he  had  ever  said  in  his  life ! 
that  there  was  a  power  in  his  tone  an< 
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had  never  used  before;  a  power 
old  affect  a  judge  or  a  jury,  as  it  had 
Villie.  The  corse,  then,  had  exerted 
ing  influence  here  too !  That  hasty, 
isposition  of  his,  had  given  manner 
to  his  very  public  speaking.  This 'it 
h  had  made  his  arguments  uncon- 
as  pathos  unaffecting.  It  was  just  a 
d,  Berene  feeling  and  manner,  which 
ed  at  the  bar  as  well  as  with  Willie, 
rath  that  feeling  and  manner,  he  felt, 
saistibry  convince.  Pleading  in  that 
itle  spirit,  he  felt  would  melt,  would 

heart  as  with  the  very  emotion  of 

with  all  his  faults,  was  a  Christian 
All  that  day  he  thought  upon  this 
That  night  in  the  privacy  of  his 
melt  and  poured  out  his  soul  before 
r  his  boy's  sake,  for  his  wife's  sake, 
n  sake,  for  his  usefulness'  sake  at  the 
aplored  steady  aid  to  overcome  the 
setting  sin.  He  pleaded  that,  while 
in  such  a  habit,  he  was  alienating 
self  his  boy  and  his  wife;  yea,  that 
lienating  his  own  better  self  from 
>r  he  was  losing  his  own  self-respect, 
his  voice  sank  from  a  murmur  into 
lie  remembered  that  he  was   thus 


alienating  from  his  bosom  and  his  side,  a 
higher,  even  a  Divine,  a  heavenly  Friend. 

And  then  he  remembered  that  Just  such  a 
daily  disposition  as  he  lacked  was  exactly  that 
disposition  which  characterized  God  when  God 
became  man.  The  excellence  of  such  a  dis- 
position rose  serenely  before  him,  embodied  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ — the  young  lawyer 
fell  forward  on  his  face,  and  wept  in  the  agony 
of  his  desire  and  his  prayer. 

From  that  sweet  spring  morning  was  Arthur 
Leland  a  better  man;  a  wiser,  abler,  more 
successful  man  in  every  sense.  Not  all  at 
once;  steadily,  yet  undoubtedly,  the  change 
advanced.  The  wife  saw,  and  felt,  and  rejoiced 
in  it.  Willie  felt  it,  and  was  restrained  by  it 
in  every  drop  of  his  merry  blood ;  the  house* 
hold  felt  it,  as  a  ship  does  an  even  wind,  and 
sailed  on  over  smooth  seas  under  its  impulse. 
You  saw  the  change  in  the  man's  very  gait,  and 
bearing,  and  conversation.  Judge  and  jury 
felt  it.  It  was  the  ceasing  of  a  fever  in  the 
frame  of  a  strong  man;  and  Leland  went 
about  easily,  naturally,  the  strong  man  he  was. 
The  old,  uneasy,  self-harassing  feeling  was 
forgotten,  and  an  ease  and  grace  of  tone  and 
manner  succeeded.  It  was  a  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  father,  the  husband,  the  orator, 
the  gentleman,  the  Christian. 


IAS, 


d  by  an  illustrious  commander,  that, 
defeat,  the  most  terrible  misfortune 
occur  was  a  victory.  And  so  every 
1  say  who  rides  over  a  field  of  battle 
-8  after  the  action,  and  observes  the 
rered  with  dead  and  wounded.  Mean- 
victors,  the  untouched,  have  passed 
rfeated  retire  or  flee ;  the  conqueror 
e  vanquished  as  he  best  may,  advanc- 
khe  dead  and  dying  of  the  enemy, 
g  his  own.  To  imagine  that  the 
staff  and  regimental,  are  equal  to 
e  labours  which  follow  a  sanguinary 
;hat  they  could  be  so  multiplied  as  to 
m  equal  to  the  surgical  conflict,  were 
ous  delusion.  The  medical  staff  of 
lias,  under  no  circumstances,  been 
d  to  contend  with  the  terrible  results 


Give  me  the  money  that  has  been  paid  in  war, 
and  I  will  purchase  every  foot  of  land  upon  the 
globe.  I  will  clothe  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  an  attire  that  kings  and  queens  would 
be  proud  of.  I  will  build  a  school-house  upon 
every  hill  side  and  in  every  valley  over  the 
whole  habitable  earth.  I  will  build  an  academy 
in  every  town,  and  endow  it ;  a  college  in  every 
State,  and  fill  it  with  able  professors.  I  will 
crown  every  hill  with  a  church  consecrated  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.  I 
will  support  in  the  pulpit  an  able  teacher  of . 
righteousness,  so  that  on  every  Sabbath  morn- 
ing the  chime  on  one  hill  should  answer  to  the 
chime  on  another  round  the  earth's  broad  cir- 
cumference, and  the  voice  of  prayer  and  the 
song  of  praise  should  ascend  like  a  universal 
holocaust  to  Heaven. 

Stbbbino. 
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AM  glad  it  is  arranged  at 
last,"  thoughtfully  observed 
Mrs.  Grantley,  as  she  stood 
by  the  fire,  with  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand,  one  day  in 
early  spring.  "Yes,  it  is  a 
▼ery  good  thing  James  and  Anna  have  con- 
sented." 

The  remark  was  a  soliloquy — perhaps  an 
unconscious  one ;  for  the  only  other  occupant 
of  the  room  was  an  old  gentleman,  who  for  the 
last  half -hour  had  been  buried  in  his  armchair 
and  his  newspaper.  He  was  little  as  well  as 
old ;  with  a  fine  curly  brown  wig,  which  did 
not  harmonize  well  with  his  wrinkled  and 
faded  features.  His  exterior  was  eccentric, 
and  his  manner  and  address  were  usually  blunt 
even  to  roughness.  Yet  at  the  bottom  there 
was  such  true  kindness  of  heart,  such  high 
principle,  that  if  he  too  often  formed  a  laugh- 
ing-stock to  the  giddy  young  people  of  his 
acquaintance,  there  were  not  a  few  men  of  his 
own  standing,  of  well-tested  powers  and  abili- 
ties, who  were  proud  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  friend.  And  the  boys  and  girls  who 
laughed  at  his  ways  and  appearance,  little 
recked  of  the  storms  of  life  which  had  passed 
over  his  head,  and  which,  doubtless,  might 
account  for  much  that  was  peculiar  in  his 
conduct. 

Mrs.  Grantley's  remark  aroused  him,  and  he 
asked — 

"What  new  arrangements  have  you  been 
making,  EUinor  P" 

"  Only  about  my  nieces — you  have  heard  us 
talking  about  it  the  last  few  days — I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  that  it  is  decided  that  they  are 
to  come  to  us." 

"  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it.  What 
nieces  P" 

"  The  Beverleys— Colonel  Beverley's  daugh- 
ters, uncle." 


"Beverley!  Hum!  What  relatioi 
you  say  P" 

"  Mrs.  Beverley— she  was  my  poor  h 
sister.  You  remember  her  very  well 
Mrs.  Grantley,  rather  timidly.  "Ann 
ley!" 

Mr.  Cowley  started  as  if  he  were  i 
then  said,  hastily,  "What!  is  sfe 
here?" 

"  No,  no— her  daughters,"  said  Mn 
ley,  accustomed  to  his  fits  of  real  or  p 
obtuseness.  She  added,  anxiously,  "' 
not  object  to  that,  uncle." 

"  No  matter  to  any  one  if  I  do,"  mutt 
Cowley. 

"  Indeed,  it  would  matter  very  mux 
Francis.  But  I  hoped  you  undersk 
they  were  asked.  They  are  extrem 
girls — thoroughly  well  educated,  and  < 
brought  up." 

"  Oh,  well  then,  of  course  there  an 
jections  to  be  urged,"  said  Mr.  Cowls; 
doubt  they  are  perfection." 

Mrs.  Grantley  looked  uneasy,  bat ' 
quietly— 

"  I  know  that  one  of  them — Nellie*! 
friend— is  about  the  sweetest  girl  I  ei 
She  is  not  in  general  considered  so  hm 
as  her  sister,  I  believe.  She  is  quie 
more  retiring,  but—" 

"  A  rare  virtue  now-a-days,"  interrnp 
Cowley.  "Fascinating,  is  the  other  P— 
mother,  I  presume." 

"  She  has  lively  spirits,  as  her  mother 
have — yes,  perhaps  in  some  things  Ha 
be  like  her  mother  in  old  days.  Bad 
resembles  her  more  as  she  is  now." 

"  What  do  you  call  them?"  exdaii 
Cowley,  dropping  his  newspaper,  and  ] 
his  spectacles  high  up  on  his  forehead. 

"  Heera  and  Motee  are  the  names.    1 
very  singular  ones,  though  the 
certainly  pretty." 
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h!"  said  Mr.  Cowley,  impatiently, 

0  find  a  reasonable  subject  for  com- 
Vho  thinks  of  the  meaning  of  names  ? 
>  her  parents  thinking  about  ?" 
you  know  it  was  just  after  their 
m  India,  and  Colonel  Beverley,  as 
i  wife,  had  a  very  strong  feeling  for 
y  and  everything^connected  with  it 

parents  having  been  there  a  great 
i  life,  and  his  sisters  married  there, 
be  twins  were  born,  they  gave  them 
nes — and  really  very  pretty  ones." 
unedan  names !  Common  among  all 
dan  young  girls,  as  I  know!"  said 

Y- 

y  rate  my  nieces  were  hardly  to 
the  matter,  uncle,"  suggested  Mrs. 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  him.  "And 
ingular  that  the  names  should  be  so 
e  as  they  really  are.  Heera,  every 
9,  is  so  very  like  a  diamond — so 
and  bright;  and  Motee — nothing 
nore  suitable  than  to  liken  her  to  a 

ley  muttered  again  something  very 
biflh !"  at  good  Mrs.  Grantley's  little 
sentimentality.     Presently  he   ob- 

ave  not  told  me  yet  when  and  why 
g  ladies  are  coming." 
Jolonel  Beverley  has  been  so  out  of 
the  winter,  that  the  doctors  strongly 

1  a  total  change  of  air  and  scene  as 
jetorative ;  so  he  and  Anna  have  at 
d  to  go  for  a  few  weeks'  tour  on  the 

and  the  girls  are  coming  to  us 
ir  absence." 

itely!  No,  you  don't  say  so,"  said 
y  incredulously.  "There  are  not 
i  now-a-days  who  would  miss  such 
inity  of  foreign  travel." 
at  the  truth  is  they  have  no  choice 
ter.  It  would  just  double  the  ex- 
hey  were  to  go— and,  in  fact,  the 
n  which  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Beverley 
lage  the  journey  was  by  finding  a 
Lngland  for  the  girls  while  they  are 

course  I  offered  to  take  them  in 
heard  how  matters  stood,  and  Anna 
elieved  and  grateful,  that  I  am  quite 
re  had  it  in  my  power." 
Don  does  the  proposed  journey  take 

lot  think  they  will  go  abroad  for 
rtnight  or  more ;  but  in  a  week  they 
aye  home  and  pay  a  visit  to  some 


friends  in  London  on  their  way.  I  have  asked 
the  girls  to  come  to  us  then." 

Mrs.  Grantley's  explanations  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  her  son  and  daughter 
on  their  return  from  a  walk.  The  former  was 
a  fine-looking  young  man,  now  home  from 
Oxford,  on  his  first  vacation,  with  a  peculiarly 
frank,  open,  hearty  bearing,  and  dear  smiling 
brown  eyes.  The  latter  was  a  slight,  pale,  dark- 
eyed  girl  of  about  seventeen;  usually  very 
composed  in  manner,  reticent,  and  somewhat 
proud  in  character. 

"What  are  you  and  uncle  Francis  dis- 
cussing so  earnestly,  mamma?"  asked  the 
young  lady,  sitting  down,  with  a  look  of  un- 
usual animation  on  her  face,  called  up  by  her 
long  walk  with  her  brother. 

"Talk  of  discussions !"  exclaimed  Reginald. 
"  That  is  what  Nellie  and  I  have  been  at  the 
last  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  it  we  have  found 
ourselves  exactly  at  the  same  point  as  at  the 
beginning." 

"  I  always  argue  in  the  circle,  you  know," 
said  Ellinor,  laughing.  "  It  is  much  the  safest 
plan,  for,  as  you  say,  it  only  brings  one  over 
and  over  again  to  the  starting-point." 

"  Tour  cousins  are  coming,  my  [dear,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Grantley.  "  I  have  a  letter  from 
your  aunt,  and  she  is  very  grateful  to  us  for 
offering  to  take  them  in." 

"Oh,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Nellie, 
eagerly,  leaning  forward. 

"  When  will  they  come  P" 

"  In  about  a  week  they  hope." 

"  It  will  be  very  nice,"  said  Nellie.  "  And 
Motee — there  must  bo  a  letter  from  her  to  me. 
She  always  answers  by  return  of  post  if  I  ask 
her." 

"  There  is  none  to-day,  dear.  I  daresay  she 
did  not  think  it  worth  while,  as  she  will  see 
you  in  a  week." 

"  None  /"  Nellie  repeated,  drawing  back. 

"Perhaps  your  cousin  is  disappointed  at 
losing  the  pleasure  of  a  continental  tour," 
suggested  Mr.  Cowley,  half  ironically. 

Nellie  was  silent,  and  a  chilled  cold  look  had 
settled  on  her  face — a  look  of  real  and  un- 
affected disappointment.  Mrs.  Grantley  an- 
swered for  her — 

"Oh,  no,  that  is  not  at  all  likely.  Heera 
might  be,  but  I  do  not  think  Motee  would 
prefer  anything  to  coming  here.  She  and 
Nellie  have  been  such  very  close  friends  ever 
since  they  were  children.  Nellie  was  at  the 
same  school  with  her  for  three  years,  you 
know." 
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"  I  don't  remember  it.  I  never  heard  any- 
thing about  it,"  said  Mr.  Cowley,  as  if  he  felt 
himself  injured  at  baring  been  kept  in  igno- 
rance. 

Mrs.  Grantley  hesitated,  and  then  said  in  a 
low  tone — 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  care  to  hear  us 
talking  about  Anna  or  her  family,  so  I  have 
always  avoided  it." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  Mr. 
Cowley  remarked — 

"  So  Nellie  did  not  patronize  the  other  young 
lady — what  is  her  name? — Heera! — in  the 
same  way!" 

"Oh,  every  ono  likes  Heera,"  said  Mrs. 
Grantley. 

Reginald  laughed  at  the  slightly  dubious 
tone — 

"  Mother,  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
what  there  is  about  Heera  that  you  don't 
approve  of — what  makes  you  speak  of  her  in 
that  doubtful  way,  as  if  you  were  not  quite 
sure  about  your  own  opinion  of  her.  It  is  so 
long  since  I  have  seen  them,  that  my  own 
memory  won't  supply  me  with  more  than  the 
most  general  outline  of  what  they  are." 

"  I  like  her  very  much,"  said  Mrs.  Grantley, 
with  a  rather  nervous  glance  at  her  uncle,  for 
she  knew  that  if  once  a  prejudice  were  im- 
planted in  his  mind  it  would  not  be  easily  up- 
rooted. 

"  Nellie,  you  can  tell  me,"  persisted  Reginald. 
"  What  is  this  mental  reservation  that  you  and 
my  mother  always  show  when  you  speak  of 
Heera  P 

"  I  never  said  there  was  one,"  said  Nellie, 
rousing  herself  from  her  abstraction,  though 
her  eager  animated  look  was  entirely  gone. 
"  She  doesn't  suit  me  so  well  as  Motee  does." 

"  So  you  won't  enlighten  me.  I  shall  make 
most  particular  observations  when  they  come, 
and  I  daresay  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  know 
all  I  wish." 

"  No— you  will  think  Heera  perfectly  charm- 
ing," said  Nellie.    "  Almost  every  one  does." 

"  Except  you.  And  you  won't  even  take  the 
means  in  your  power  to  prevent  my  thinking 
so,"  said  Reginald,  comically.  "Forewarned 
is  forearmed,  you  know." 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  prejudice  you,"  said 
Nellie,  rising.  "lam  going  to  take  off  my 
things  now." 

She  disappeared  from  the  room,  but  a  moment 
later  Reginald  strode  across  it  into  the  hall, 
and  overtook  her  with  a  quick — 

"  I  say,  Nellie,  I  want  one  word  with  you. 


You're  not  going  to  make  yourself 
because  you  have  had  no  letter!" 

"  What  makes  you  think  such  i 
asked  Nellie,  quietly,  turning  roux 
him, 

"WhatP-  Why,  I  saw  it  in  yen 
course.  You  may  depend  upon  it  th 
mistake.  Uncle  Francis' idea  is  mew 
From  y&wr  accounts  of  Motee  I  am  < 
would  have  written  if  possible.99 

"Morelikelyshe  did  not  wish"— Ni 
faltered,  but  presently  she  went  on 
"  most  likely,  as  uncle  says,  she  wo 
have  gone  abroad." 

"Depend  upon  it,  she  would  n 
done  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Reg 
don't  mean  that  she  would  not  Uk* 
any  girl  would.  Why,  you  would,  I 
know  very  well." 

"Not  better  than  Being  with  1 
nearly  so  much,"  said  Nellie,  in  a  lo 

"Then  you  may  be  certain  sh< 
either,"  cried  Reginald.  "  Thaf$  n 
of  thing  that  would  keep  her  from  i 

"  Yes — if  she  felt  she  could  not  wr 
about  coming,"  said  Nellie,  quiet 
would  not  say  anything  insincere,  as 
she  cannot  express  pleasure  enough 

Reginald  looked  half-amused  an< 
voked. 

"  Nellie,  you  are  the  most  arrant 
tormentor  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  a 
I  declare  your  only  object  in  havi 
seems  to  be  to  suspect  their  affectioa 

"  Oh,  Reginald !"  said  Nellie,  repi 

"  Really  I  mean  it,  Nellie.  The  1 
have  noticed  it  more  than  ever. 
scarcely  been  a  single  individual, 
among  all  your  friends  and  acq 
that  has  been  mentioned,  whom  y 
suspected  of  coldness  or  neglect — i 
intentional.  Am  I  vexing  youP" 
changing  his  tone,  and  taking  1 
between  his  own.  "  You  know  I  i 
what  I  think;  and  I  don't  known 
young  ladies  and  their  friends." 

"  I  can't  help  being  more  sensitive 
pained  than  some  people,"  said  K 
perhaps  just  a  touch  of  complacency 
should  not  wish  to  be  so  proud  as  to 
perfectly  secure  that  my  feelings  < 
were  fully  returned.*' 

"  Proud ! "  repeated  Reginald,  wit 
droll  expression.  "You  hare  cor 
Nellie.  I  always  imagined  that 
more  pride  in  taking  offence  easi 
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exacting  a  great  deal  of  attention — not  that 

I  mean  you  do  that  exactly,  but " 

"I  have  not  taken  offence,"  said  Nellie, 
gravely.  "I  am  only  sorry  that  Motee  does 
not  wish  to  come — pained  that  she  does  not 
care  so  much  for  me  as  I  do  for  her." 

M  Nellie,  how  do  yon  know  she  does  not  P  I 
do  believe  that  if  mamma  herself  accidentally 
passed  yon  in  the  street,  yon  would  infer  that 
she  did  not  care  for  you." 

"If  she  did  it  intentionally,"  began  Nellie. 
"  Bat  that  would  be  quite  a  different  thing.  I 
know,  though,  who  has  passed  me  to-day,"  she 
added,  to  turn  the  subject. 

"  Who  P  Some  other  hapless  friend  of  y  Ours  ? 
What's  the  name  of  the  lady  P" 
M  No  lady.  It  was  Owen  Russel." 
"  Ha !  oh,  I  see.  You  are  feeling  jealous  for 
me  this  time,  as  well  as  yourself.  Thank  you 
very  much.  But  seriously,  Nellie,  you've 
enough  troubles  with  your  own  friends,  with- 
out making  up  any  more  about  mine.  You 
sjee  I'm  such  a  thick-skinned  fellow  by  nature, 
that  unhappily  I  positively  couldn't  get  up  any 
sentiment  on  the  subject,  even  if  I  were  to  see 
Russel  walk  away  from  under  my  very  nose. 
I  should  take  it  for  granted  that  there  was 
some  first-rate  reason  for  his  conduct  under 
the  circumstances." 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so  too,"  said  Nellie, 
sighing.  "O  Reginald,  I  cannot  help  being 
angry  with  Owen,  though  I  have  not  said 
much  about  him,  as  I  knew  you  would  not 
agree  with  me.  But  you  know  you  have  been 
home  now  a  whole  week,  and  in  the  first  three 
days  you  went  twice  to  his  house,  and  found 
them  all  out;  and  not  once  since  then  has  he 
called  to  see  you." 

M  Probably  from  the  best  of  reasons—that  he 
baa  been  unable." 

"I  don't  believe  it.    I  haven't  contradicted 
you  about  it  before." 
Reginald  uttered  an  "  Oh,  oh." 
MI  mean  not  strongly.     But  this  morning 
when  I  was  out  I  passed  him  as  I  left  a  shop ; 
I  was  as  close  to  him  as  I  am  to  you.    He  saw 
me  in  a  moment,  coloured  up,  started  aside, 
and  hurried  on  with  the  stiffest  of  bows,  look- 
ing quite  alarmed,  for  fear  I  should  stop  him." 
"  I  daresay  he  was  on  some  errand,  and  afraid 
of  being  delayed;  or  perhaps  he  thought  you 
did  not  want  to  speak  to  him." 

"He  shall  have  some  reason  to  think  so," 
said  Nellie,  emphatically.  "  If  he  does  not  care 
to  come  and  see  you  when  you  have  been  away 
from  home  so  long,  I  don't  want  to  have  any 


more  to  do  with  him.  I  believe  it  is  that  money 
that  was  left  to  them  lately.  He  thinks  they 
are  grander  now,  and  can  look  higher." 

"  Nellie,  Nellie !"  cried  Reginald,  in  despair ; 
"  I  really  never  did  see  any  one  so  ingenious 
at  finding  unworthy  motives  for  every  one's 
conduct." 

"Only  when  they  are  as  evident  as  this," 
said  Nellie,  turning  coldly  away,  though  she 
always  bore  from  her  warm-hearted,  outspoken 
brother  remarks  which  she  would  not  have  al- 
lowed for  a  moment  from  any  one  else. 

Reginald  stepped  after  her,  placed  his  hands 
on  her  shoulders,  and  made  her  stand  still. 

"  Nellie,  one  thing  I  must  say,  that  I  think  it 
is  anything  but  apparent  that  Russel's  motives 
are  those  you  impute  to  him.  He  may  have 
had  a  hundred  reasons  for  his  behaviour.  How- 
ever, I  won't  argue  the  point,  as  it  would  only 
be  chasing  you  round  and  round  your  circle. 
I'll  leave  Russel  to  convince  you  himself.  You 
are  not  offended  with  me,  are  you  P 

Nellie  answered  by  a  kiss. 

"  I  don't  mind  what  you  say  to  me,  Reginald. 
You  are  generally  in  the  right,  I  believe,  and 
if  I  could  feel  like  you  I  daresay  it  would  be 
better;  but  I  can't."  And,  releasing  herself 
from  him,  she  ran  upstairs. 

Reginald  slowly  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  soliloquizing  by  the  way — "  Nellie's  the 
best  girl  that  ever  was,  and  I  never  saw  her 
equal ;  but  as  for  the  pride  she  talks  of,  why, 
she  is  never  satisfied  unless  she  has  her  friends 
at  her  feet;  and  they  can't  live  there  alto- 
gether.   Pity  people  toUl  be  suspicious!" 


Chapter  II. 

It  was  on  a  Thursday  that  the  conversation  in 
the  last  chapter  had  taken  place,  and  on  the 
following  Saturday  Reginald  went  a  third  time 
to  the  Russels'  house,  but  found  that  they  had 
all  left  home  for  some  days.  Nothing  had  been 
seen  or  heard  of  Owen;  and  while  Reginald 
still  most  obstinately  persisted  in  his  belief 
that  there  was  some  good  reason  for  his  friend's 
conduct,  Nellie  could  not  allude  to  him  without 
indignation ;  nor  was  she  much  less  provoked 
with  her  brother  for  his  credulous  simplicity. 

'•Really,"  said  Reginald,  good-temperedly, 
one  afternoon — it  was  Friday,  nearly  a  week 
later,  and  the  day  on  which  Heera  and  Motee 
Beverley  were  expected  to  arrive.  "Really, 
Nellie,  I  would  agree  with  you  if  I  could,  but 
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absolutely  I  can't  make  myself  angry  or  mise- 
rable about  what  I  don't  believe.'* 

"  But  you  must  see  what  Owen  is,  Reginald." 

"I  see  what  he  does,"  retorted  Reginald, 
laughing.  "I  know  what  he  is,  and  that  is 
quite  enough  for  me." 

"  Ah !  you  have  not  been  with  him  since  this 
money  came  to  them.  I  have,  and  I  have 
fancied  once  or  twice  that  he  has  seemed  cold." 

"  My  dear  Nellie,  there  isn't  a  single  person 
in  the  place  that  hasn't  seemed  cold  to  you  at 
one  time  or  other — and  a  good  deal  oftener 
than  once  or  twice." 

"  Well,  you  are  very  happy  in  being  able  to 
bear  such  treatment  without  feeling  it,"  said 
Nellie,  sighing.  "Anything  like  coldness 
always  makes  me  wretched — when  it  is  from 
those  I  care  for." 

"  Yes,  and  you  are  doing  your  best  to  make 
me  the  same,"  laughed  Reginald.  "  You  won't 
succeed,  Nellie.  I  shall  require  desperately 
strong  evidence  before  I  can  believe  Russel 
such  a  fickle  piece  of  goods  as  you  would  make 
him  out.  I'm  going  for  a  walk  now,  and  I 
shall  ask  at  the  house,  as  I  pass,  whether  they 
have  returned  homo  yet." 

"  Reginald,  how  can  you  expose  yourself  in 
such  a  way  to  rebuffs  ?  You  will  only  be  sent 
away  again." 

"  A  very  innocent  sort  of  rebuff,  to  be  sent 
away  because  no  one  is  at  home.  If  they  are 
not,  I  shall  be  back  all  the  earlier." 

"  I  cannot  think  how  you  can  do  it,"  said 
Nellie,  as  he  went  away.    "  I  could  not." 

Ho  returned  in  less  than  an  hour,  with  the 
words — 

"Your  prognostications  were  right,  Nellie. 
They  are  still  away." 

Nellie's  lip  curled. 

"But  they  hope  to  bo  back  to-morrow  or 
next  day." 

"  Much  you  will  see  of  Owen  when  they  do 
come,"  said  Nellie,  quietly. 

"Are  you  talking  of  the  RusselsP"  asked 
Mrs.  Grantley,  who  had  just  before  entered  the 
room.  "  It  is  singular  that  we  should  have  seen 
so  little  of  them  lately." 

"Very,"  said  Reginald,  gravely.  "Nellie 
can't  get  over  it  at  all.  When  Russel  does 
make  his  appearance,  I  don't  believe  she  will 
condescend  to  speak  a  word  to  him." 

"  Who  are  you  speaking  about?"  chimed  in 
Mr.  Cowley,  rousing  himself  in  his  arm-chair 
from  one  of  his  fits  of  abstraction.  "  Oh,  I  re- 
member, I  heard.  Reginald  thinks  that  some 
one  is  treating  him  with  insufficient  attention." 


"  Nellie  thinks  so  for  me,"  said  Reginald. 

"  Then  Nellie  has  no  business  to  think  my* 
thing  of  the  sort,"  said  Mr.  Cowley,  rate 
sharply.  "  Never  trust  to  reports  or  appear* 
ances.  Nellie,  don't  you  grow  up  a  suapicioBi 
exacting  woman,  or  youTI  suffer  for  it/1 

Nellie  looked  rather  scornful  at  the  rebate, 
though  something  in  the  tremulous  eagerneai 
with  which  the  last  words  were  spoken,  deterred 
her  from  answering  him.  Mr.  Cowley  leant 
back,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  did  not  speak  again. 

The  silence  that  ensued  was  only  broken  by 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  cousins.  Reginald*! 
first  impression  was  that  the  same  description 
would  apply  equally  to  both — not  tall,  slender 
in  figure,  with  pretty  fair  complexion  and  fea- 
tures, large  blue  eyes,  and  profuse  light  brown 
hair — and  that  he  would  never  know  them 
apart.  But  in  half  an  hour  his  opinion  had  eo 
completely  changed,  that  he  began  to  think  he 
had  never  seen  two  sisters  more  unlike  on* 
another  in  everything  except  mere  appearaafe 
Heera's  features  were,  strictly  speaking,  fat  j 
prettiest,  Motee's  expression  by  far  the  sweetest; 
Heera's  manners  were  lively  and  spaikhnf) 
Motee's  soft  and  retiring;  Heera's  spirits *eH 
almost  flippantly  gay,  Motee  was  quiet  mi 
thoughtful;  Heera  seemed  to  talk  equaty 
souse  and  nonsense,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  her  own  voice,  and  Motee,  though  well 
able  to  converse,  and  always  ready  with  tat 
right  words  at  the  right  time,  was  as  willing  td 
be  silent  and  to  hear  others  as  to  speak  heraaht 

Nellie  received  them  kindly,  but  was  a  Wk 
stiff  towards  Motee,  and  did  not  recrprocattt 
her  expressions  of  pleasure  at  meeting  agniit 
Motee  looked  rather  perplexed,  but  before  ant 
had  time  to  wonder  much  what  was  the  eaafl 
of  her  cousin's  manner,  Reginald  exdahael 
aloud,  in  his  frank  abrupt  way— 

"  So,  Motee,  you  disappointed  Nellie  of  a  pro- 
mised letter  the  other  day ! " 

Nellie  looked  decided  disapprobation  at 
Reginald's  mode  of  proceeding,  but  he  anuTai 
back  in  answer,  while  Motee  seemed  surprise* 

"  Did  I  ?  I  don't  know  when  yon  mean." 

"  A  week  ago— Nellie  nearly  broke  her  heari* 

"  Reginald !  how  can  you  talk  amok  aoe> 
sense?"  said  Nellie,  colouring. 

"  Not  quite,  only  nearly,"  persisted  Regiaali 

"  I  wrote  at  the  same  time  as  mamma-^at 
a  week  ago,"  said  Motee. 

"  Reginald,  I  wish  you  would  not  interfa*! 
Motee  made  no  promises/9  said  Nellie,  raft* 
annoyed. 

"  Interfere !  I'm  only  fishing  for  the  tro* 
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ote,  Motee,  though  the  letter  did  not 

sry  strange,"  said  Motee,  in  perplexity, 
dy  wrote,  and  asked  mamma  to  en- 
n  hers.  I  remember  giving  it  to 
take  to  her." 

was  talking  to  Mrs.  Grantley,  but 
interrupted  them,  explained  the  sub- 
*  discussion,  and  politely  asked  if  she 
ed  delivering  the  letter, 
not  P  of  course  I  did,"  said  Heera. 
see  I  am  making  inquiries  for  the 
ellie's  peace  of  mind,"  pursued  Regi- 
imperturbable  gravity, "  so  you  must 
.  May  I  ask  if  you  are  quite  certain?  " 
—at  least,  I  don't  remember  particu- 
of  course  I  did  as  Motee  asked  me," 
a,  laughing.  "  Unless  I  forgot." 
;hat  a  probable  occurrence  ?" 
sr,  I  can't  deny.  I  am  famous  at  home 
tfulness.  Very  likely  I  did  in  this 
I  it  was  certainly  a  great  wonder  that 
>uld  have  trusted  me  with  her  letter." 
called  away  in  a  hurry,"  said  Motee. 
how  ungrateful  you  must  have 
ae,  when  you  had  just  been  thinking 
about  our  plans,  and  asking  us  to 

pressed  her  hand  silently,  but  was 
ot  to  meet  Reginald's  eye.  What  a 
lid  not  learn  experience  by  these  little 
,  instead  of  ascribing  such  mistakes  to 
>ver-sensitivenes8 — almost  to  humility 
ting  it  for  granted  that  the  fault,  if  it 
,  was  irremediable.  She  had  not  yet 
At  pride  was  at  the  bottom  of  all — 
strong,  that  even  when  convinced  of 
rice,  she  could  not  stoop  openly  to 
dge  it,  or  ask  forgiveness.  For,  though 
Nellie's  actions  were  dictated  by  the 
motives,  though  she  really  wished 
to  do  what  was  right,  yet  her  know- 
wtf,  of  her  own  failings  and  weakness, 
et  very  limited.  As  both  Mr.  Cowley 
inald  had  hinted,  she  was  too  much 
to  exact  love  and  attention ;  too  easily 
with  the  slightest  failure  in  that 
She  could  not  trust  the  affection  of 
ids,  without  constant  evidence  that 
led  the  same  as  ever,  but  was  always 
fancy  it  must  be  undergoing  a  change, 
igcold. 

owley  hardly  condescended  to  notice 
arrivals  during  the  hour  that  elapsed 
inner.  He  sat  in  a  "brown  study," 
ly  completely  lost  in  his  own  thoughts; 


though  an  occasional  sharp  glance  from  his 
keen  grey  eyes,  and  low  "hem"  of  alternate 
approbation  and  dissatisfaction,  showed  him  to 
be  not  quite  so  unconscious  of  all  that  went  on, 
as  he  desired  them  to  suppose. 

"  What  a  strange  old  gentleman !"  exclaimed 
Heera,  when  he  at  length  quitted  the  room  for 
a  few  minutes.  "  Mr.  Cowley  did  you  say  he 
wasP" 

"  Yes,  my  uncle,"  said  Nellie  in  a  lower  tone, 
afraid  of  being  overheard,  as  he  might  return 
at  any  moment;  "  or  rather  my  great-uncle." 

"  But  does  he  always  live  with  you  P" 

"Not  exactly.  He  has  a  very  nice  large 
house  and  grounds  of  his  own  in  the  west  of 
England,  but  he  hardly  ever  goes  there,  and 
though  he  calls  it  only  a  visit  when  he  comes, 
he  does  in  reality  spend  more  than  three 
quarters  of  the  year  with  us." 

"I  wonder  you  can  put  up  with  it,"  said 
Heera.  "Sucii  a  peculiar  old  gentleman — 
and  oh,  that  wig ! " 

Heera  went  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  recol- 
lection. 

"You  will  appreciate  him  more  when  yon 
are  better  acquainted  with  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Grantley  quietly.  "He  is  very  kind,  as  you 
will  find,  though  he  seems  rather  blunt  at  first." 

"  Blunt !  I  wish  he  were ! "  cried  Heera,  laugh- 
ing. "Anything  would  be  better  than  the 
grim  determined  silence  of  the  last  hour.  Oh, 
no,  I  never  shall  like  him — I  couldn't  possibly 
get  over  that  dreadful  wig.  I  only  hope  I  shan't 
laugh  every  time  I  see  it.  It's  enough  to  send 
one  into  convulsions." 

"  Hush !  he  is  coming  back,"  said  Reginald, 
rather  peremptorily,  detecting  the  sound  of 
Mr.  Cowley's  returning  footsteps;  but  the 
incorrigible  Heera  uttered  a  very  audible 
"  That  wig !  oh  dear,  it's  enough  to  kill*  one  lM 
even  at  the  moment  that  he  entered  the  room, 
in  spite  of  Motee's  imploring  glance,  and  Nel- 
lie's rather  displeased  face. 

However,  Mr.  Cowley  had  evidently  heard 
nothing,  and  -appeared  also  to  have  overcome 
his  fit  of  moodiness.  Heera,  indeed,  he  treated 
with  a  dry  bluntness'that  showed  him  to  be  far 
from  prepossessed  in  her  favour;  but  he  had 
apparently  taken  a  fancy  to  Motee.  At  dinner- 
time he  handed  her  to  the  seat  on  his  right 
hand,  with  a  deferential  air,  remarking — 

"  You  perceive,  Miss  Beverley,- 1  am  bound 

to  be  attentive  to  my  niece's  particular  friend." 

"  Thank  you  for  calling  me  so,"  said  Motee, 

with  rather  a  heightened  colour,  and  a  smiling 

I  glance  at  Nellie. 
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"  Uncle  Francis  knows  that  you  have  always 
been  my  adopted  sister,  Motee,"  said  Nellie. 

"A  very  good  thing  for  both,  no  doubt," 
returned  the  old  gentleman.  "  May  I  ask  how 
you  have  left  your  father  to-day  P  Is  he  better 
yetP" 

"Not  much,  thank  you;  but  we  hope  the 
ouraey  will  do  wonders  for  him,"  said  Motee. 

Mr.  Oowley  laid  down  the  carving-knife  with 
a  dissatisfied  air. 

"Journeys  very  seldom  do  all  that  is  ex- 
pected of  them,"  he  muttered,  half  in  soliloquy. 
"  People  think  in  these  days  that  a  rush  over 
land  and  sea,  by  rail  and  steam,  is  the  infallible 
recipe  for  every  imaginable  species  of  ailment." 

"  Oh,  there's  no  fear  that  it  won't  succeed 
with  papa,"  said  Heera,  confidently.  "  He  has 
had  the  advice  of  the  best  London  doctors,  and 
they  all  say  so." 

"  Aye,  aye !  doctors  are  ready  enough  at  all 
times  to  delude  themselves  and  their  patients 
into  such  a  belief — a  groundless  idea— quite 
groundless,"  murmured  the  old  gentleman; 
while  Motee  gave  her  sister  a  deprecating 
glance,  and  Reginald  asked  quietly,  "How 
many  of  them  has  he  consulted  P" 

"Oh,  ever  so  many!"  returned  Heera, pur- 
sing up  her  pretty  mouth  into  an  arch  expres- 
sion. 

"What  are  the  names  of  the  doctors,  my 
dearP"  inquired  Mrs.  Grantley,  turning  to 
Motee.  "  I  did  not  know  your  father  had  seen 
any  but  the  one  you  always  consult." 

"There  was  a  Mr.  Hobson,"  said  Motee, 
with  some  hesitation.  "Papa  met  him  at  a 
friend's  house,  and  then  he  came  to  see  papa, 
and  recommended  a  continental  tour." 

"Hobson,  Hobson!"  repeated  Mr.  Cowley. 
"  And  he**  one  of  the  first  London  doctors,  is 
heP"  • 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  is  exactly  that,"  said 
Motee,  with  a  rather  distressed  glance  at 
Heera,  who  sat  in  assumed  unconcern.  "I 
believe  he  has  a  very  good  practice." 

"  Oh !"  said  Mr.  Cowley,  emphatically,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  Heera,  but  failing  to  disconcert  her 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

"  How  is  Randolph  getting  on  P "  asked 
Nellie,  after  a  short  silence — an  uncomfortable 
one,  it  would  seem,  to  every  one  but  Heera. 

"Oh,  he's  quite  well  again,"  said  the  latter; 
"  but  we're  all  in  desperation  about  what  he's 
to  do.  Somehow  he  hasn't  much  interest,  I 
fancy." 

"Oh,  Heera!  not  in  desperation"  expostu- 
lated Motee. 


"  Not  after  he  has  lost  that  splendid  ft 
ment !  Such  a  shame  that  he  should,  i 
Lord  Morbury's  promises." 

"Whose  promises P"  cried  Mr.  Cowl 
startling  tone  Motee  thought.  "Who 
talking  of  P" 

"  My  brother  Randolph,  and  papa's 
Lord  Morbury,"  said  Heera. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  a  h 
said  Mr.  Cowley,  studiously  addressix 
self  to  Motee,  and  turning  away  from 
°  Older  than  you,  I  presume." 

"Yes— oh,  several  years.  He  is 
engineer,"  added  Motee,  as  he  seemed  i 
farther  information;  "and  until  la* 
seemed  to  be  getting  on  pretty  well 
profession,  but  his  health  failed  him, 
he  had  to  throw  everything  up  for  mc 
half  a  year.  And  now  he  is  well  ag 
finds  it  so  difficult  to  get  anything  to  d 

"What  is  this  about  a  splendid  a 
mentP" 

"It  is  one  for  which  he  has  been 
lately.  It  was  a  very  good  one,  anc 
quite  equal  to  it,  and  it  was  only  just 
that  he  failed  in  getting  it.  We  quite  1 
he  would  have  had  it,  and  were  very  mi 
appointed." 

Mr.  Cowley  made  a  few  short,  decided 
as  to  Randolph's  capabilities  and  expec 

"  Humph !  very  good !"  he  observed, 
end.  "  He'll  do,  if  he  can  get  a  start 
no  doubt — if  he  is  all  that  you  think, 
is  the  cause  of  your  sister's  indignati 
Lord  Morbury  P    Is  he  a  friend  of  jam 

"  A  great  friend  of  papa's,"  said  Heer 
had  great  influence  about  the  giving 
appointment,  and  after  all — after  almc 
raising  it  for  Randolph,  and  prof esn 
so  anxious  that  he  should  have  it- 
managed  to  get  it  for  some  relation  or 
of  his  own." 

Mr.  Cowley  made  a  short  sound  india 
strong  disapproval.    Motee  said  gravel] 

"Heera,  I  don't  know  what  promii 
mean.  Lord  Morbury  was  very  kind 
it,  I  believe,  when  papa  spoke  to  hii 
really  I  don't  think  he  promised  anytbii 

"  Let's  hear  your  version  of  the  sibii 
Mr.  Cowley,  impatiently.  "  There's  no  | 
at  the  facts  of  the  case  with  any  one  eh 

Motee  looked  rather  distressed,  as  si 
with  an  apologetic  glance  at  her  sister, 
only  afraid  you  would  misunderstand  H 

"  Nothing  more  likely,  my  dear  MissB 
—•nothing  more  easy— so  pray  set  me  i 
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as  possible.  What  did  Lord  Morbury 
e." 

at  lie  would,  if  possible,  recommend 
Iph,  and  use  bis  influence  in  bis  favour ; 
i  said  bis  assistance  bad  already  been 
en  for  another  young  man,  in  case  be 
decide  upon  applying  for  the  appoint- 
ffhich  was  not  then  quite  certain ;  and 
only  in  the  event  of  bis  failing  to  do  so, 
jord  Morbury  could  do  anything  for 
lph." 

!  that  materially  alters  the  case ! "  ejacu- 
ir.  Cowley. 

era  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  most 
ant  part  of  it,"  remarked  Nellie,  quietly, 
on't  think  that  makes  much  difference," 
sd  Heera.  "  Lord  Morbury  promised  to 
best  for  Randolph,  and  I  don't  believe 

mma  says  she  is  sure  he  would  have 
Randolph,  if  he  could,"  said  Motee, 
a  gathering  frown  on  Mr.  Cowley's  face, 
lays  she  could  never  think  for  a  moment 
i  had  done  less  than  he  promised." 
course  not,  indeed,"  Baid  Mr.  Cowley, 
kically.    After  which  he  sank  into  a  fit 
>ccupation,  which  lasted  with  little  in- 
rion  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
Beverleys  went  to  bed  early,  as  they 
ired  with  their  journey.    Nellie  accom- 
them  upstairs,  but  came  back  after  a 
nd  remarked,  as  she  entered — 
w,  Reginald,  what  do  you  think  P    Isn't 
one  of  the  prettiest  girls  you  have  ever 

ill — perhaps — yes — one  of  them,"  said 
Id,  reflectively.    "  Not  to  my  mind  so 
►oking  as  her  sister  or  you*9 
ie  laughed. 

i>t  is  your  partiality,  Reginald,  I  am 

And  you  must  acknowledge,  pretty  as 

is,  she  is  not  so  brilliant-looking  as 

3  difference  between  a  genuine  pearl 
nock  diamond,"  said  Reginald. 
,  not  so  bad  as  that!" 
is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  quoted  Re- 
oracularly.  "  It's  very  well  to  talk  of 
9  pretty  face,  but  there  isn't  half  the 
ind  character  there  that  there  is  in 
■." 

m  glad  you  appreciate  Motee,  though  I 
give  you  credit  for  so  much  penetration. 
so  quiet,  that  it  takes  some  time  to  be- 
cqnainted  with  her." 
pearl  hidden 'in  an  oyster-shell,"  sug- 


gested Reginald,  assuming  a  comically  senti- 
mental air. 

"  That  is  mother's  favourite  simile,  is  it  not  ?  " 

Mrs.  Grantley  smiled. 

"  Reginald,  I  hope  you  won't  take  a  dislike 
to  Heera  and  make  her  stay  unpleasant  to 
her.    She  is  our  guest,  you  know." 

"  As  if  I  ever  made  anything  unpleasant  to 
anybody ! "  cried  Reginald.  "  What  an  insinu- 
ation!" 

"Only  if  you  make  up  your  mind  in  too 
much  haste —  "  said  Mrs.  Grantley,  gently. 

"  Then  I  can  alter  it,  if  necessary,  mother. 
My  opinion  now  of  Heera  is  that  she  is  very 
pretty  and  charming,  but  as  to  placing  any 
reliance  on  her " 

"Reginald!  Reginald!"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Grantley,  in  serious  earnest,  with  an  appre- 
hensive glance  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cowley. 

"You  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that," 
said  Nellie. 

11  Haven't  I P  The  first  thing  I  always  notice 
with  a  new  acquaintance  is  whether  he  sticks 
close  to  the  truth  at  all  times.  Now,  did  you 
not  hear  the  random  way  in  which  Heera 
talked  ?  I  believe  she  thinks  it  is  witty,  and 
I  suppose  it  does  sound  clever  and  sparkling 
from  her  lips ;  but  that  is  no  excuse.  First, 
she  declared  my  uncle  had  consulted  the  best 
London  doctors,  and  in  Motee's  account  they 
dwindled  down  to  the  family  physician,  and  a 
nonentity  they  picked  up  at  a  friend's  house. 
Then  she  made  out  that  Lord  Morbury  had 
broken  his  promise,  when  it  appeared  that  he 
really  had  made  none  at  all,  and  had  done  all 
that  was  in  his  power.  And  another  time  she 
was  running  on  about  Lord  Morbury's  kind- 
ness to  her  father,  driving  him  out  in  his 
carriage,  and  asking  him  to  his  estate  for 
change  of  air,  when  a  word  or  two  from  Motee 
explained  that  the  latter  was  only  an  un- 
accepted invitation  of  two  years  back,  and  that 
uncle  Beverley  had  once  been  on  business  in 
Lord  Morbury's  carriage." 

"She  does  it  without  thought,"  said  Mrs. 
Grantley.     "  I  am  very  sorry  for  it." 

"  EUinor !"  interposed  Mr.  Cowley,  abruptly ; 
"  what  is  this  about  Lord  Morbury  being  so 
intimate  with  the  Beverleys  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  ho  is  intimate,"  said  Mrs. 
Grantley,  quietly,  while  Nellie  asked  in  sur- 
prise, "  Do  you  know  him,  uncle  Francis  P" 

"Do  IP  Do  I  not P"  said  Mr.  Cowley.  The 
next  minute  he  added,  "I  knew  him  long  before 
you  or  your  mother  were  born,  Nellie.  We  were 
schoolfellows— class-mates — rivals  andfriends." 

H   H 
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"I  don't  remember  hearing  yon  mention 
him,  uncle." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  often  have.  I  don't 
talk  much  of  my  friends/'  said  Mr.  Cowley, 
laconically.  "  But  to  hear  your  cousin  accusing 
a  man  like  Lord  Morbury  of  playing  them 
false,  and  failing  to  keep  his  word — a  chit  of  a 
girl  like  that ! — I've  no  patience  with  her." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  their  disappointment  about 
Randolph,"  mildly  remarked  Mrs.  Grantley, 
to  divert  his  attention  from  Heera's  delin- 
quencies. 

"Aye !  and  I  was  about  to  allude  to  that — 
only  the  thought  of  that  girl  put  it  out  of  my 
head.  I  happen  to  have  heard  of  another  ap- 
pointment, very  similar  to  the  one  he  has  lost, 
only  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  I  might  procure  it  for  him — by  request- 
ing Lord  Morbury  to  recommend  him. 

"Lord  Morbury  again!  What  an  influ- 
ential man  he  seems  to  be !"  said  Nellie,  ad- 
miringly. "  How  delightful,  uncle,  if  you 
really  could." 

"  I  can  write  to  him  about  it,  and  I  don't 
doubt  he  will  do  his  best,  unless  he  should 
already  have  promised  his  interest  elsewhere, 
which  is  quite  possible.  However,  as  the  ap- 
pointment will  not  be  vacant  for  a  short  time, 
and  the  fact  that  it  will  be  so  is  for  various 
reasons  kept  a  secret  at  present,  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  have  been  many  applications 
for  it  as  yet." 

"  And  you  think  Lord  Morbury  is  likely  to 
attend  to  an  application  for  Randolph?"  said 
Reginald,  rather  dubiously. 

"  Attend  to  it !  Why  not  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Cowley.  "Of  course  he  will.  And  what  is 
more,  if  Randolph  Beverley  is  fit  for  the  work, 
I  have  very  little  doubt  that  he  will  have  it  to 
do.  If  I  asked  this  for  any  young  man,  I 
should  be  secure  that  Lord  Morbury  would  do 
his  best  to  comply  with  my  wishes;  and  as  it 
is,  I  don't  doubt  I  shall  obtain  an  answer  by 
return  of  post,  promising  all  that  I  request  of 
him..    I  don't  doubt  it" 

"You  think  he  is  already  interested  in 
Randolph,"  said  Nellie,  wondering  at  the 
strong  emotion  that  was  visible  in  her  uncle's 
face,  uncalled  for,  as  it  would  appear,  by  the 
subject  under  discussion. 

"  Perhaps  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Cowley,  shortly, 
with  an  evident  effort  at  self-control.  "  Your 
cousin  Heera  would  make  it  out  so,  and  no 
doubt  he  is  interested  in  her  brother— but  not 
in  the  way  she  and  yon  think,"  he  added  in  a 
lower  tone.     "There!    that's   enough/'  Mr. 


Cowley  went  on  abruptly  after  a  mo 
pause.  "  You  may  make  your  mind  esq 
it,  child.  Whatever  I  ask  Lord  Mori 
favour  of— of  your  aunt  Anna  or  her 
he  will  do  his  utmost  to  perform.  It  w. 
pleasure  to  him." 

Mr.  Cowley  rose  to  leave  the  rooi 
Nellie  asked  eagerly — 

"Uncle  Francis,  may  I  not  tell  '. 
She  will  be  so  pleased." 

"  Tell  your  cousins !  Not  Heera,"  en 
the  old  gentleman,  very  decisively.  u* 
have  it  cried  over  the  town  at  once, 
keep  it  quiet.  What's  the  use  of  rak 
hopes  of  the  young  man  and  his  paren 
perhaps  to  be  disappointed  after  alL 
cousin  Heera  would  be  certain  to  let  il 
them  and  every  one." 

"Then  Motee,  uncle;  I  may  tell  ha 
promise  of  secresy.    Please  don't  say  n 
too  delightful  to  keep  to  myself,  and  it 
if  there  were  less  hopes  of  success, 
almost  sure  of  it." 

"  Not  so  certain  as  that.  No,  not  ce 
all.  All  that  we  are  secure  of,  is  thi 
Morbury  will  do  his  utmost.  Yes,  tel 
you  wish,  for  she's  a  sensible  girl,  an 
chatter-pie:  but  no  one  else — no  one 
all.    Good  night." 

He  was  gone   the  next    moment, 
lingered  to  ask — 

"Mamma,  what  did  ho  mean  aboi 
Anna  and  Randolph  P  " 

"My  dear,  I  cannot  tell  yon,"  sai 
Grantley,  seriously.  "  It  is  only  a  star 
girlish  days,  and  hers;  and  your  unc 
not  like  it  talked  of.  I  can  only  say  am 
that,  knowing  uncle  Francis'  character  i 
his  conduct  about  Randolph  is  moat 
kind — it  is  noble." 

Nellie  looked  earnestly  at  her  id 
glistening  eyes. 

"  Well,  mamma,  I  must  not  ask  mo* 
always  luwe  a  curiosity  to  know  sometl 
uncle  Francis'  past  life.  I  should  £ 
history  of  it  would  be  worth  reading." 

"  It  would  be  the  history  of  a  life  of 
passions,  strong  trials — severe  diacipl 
make  him  what  he  is  now.  You  think  i 
deal,  Nellie,  of  his  little  roughnesses  ami 
ways,  but  if  you  had  known  him  twenty 
ago,  you  would  see  how  muoh  there  is 
noble  and  forgiving  and  self-denying 
character.  Neither  you  nor  Reginald  a 
half  to  appreciate  or  understand  himT 
(To  h*  ©ontfmwd.) 
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BY  MBS.  CLARA  L.  BAXPOUB,  AtTTHOB  OF  "WELL  MABRIED,"  ETC. 


ictivitiesof  the  present  age  usually  call 
the  principle  of  association.  It  is  not  so 
individual  effort  as  societies  that  aim  at 
ng  down  the  strongholds  of  iniquity, 
less,  in  every  well-organized  society, 
is  very  much  of  individual  exertion; 
,  if  many  useful  plans  are  traced  to  their 
.  it  will  be  found  that  some  one  person 
motive  power — the  mainspring  of  the 

apparently  complicated  machinery, 
et,  while  that  one  energetic  person  is 
cing  others,  arranging  plans,  and  or- 
ig  methods — sometimes  on  a  very  large 
the  same  person  would  be  nearly  power- 
left  quite  singly  to  attempt  that  which 
ociation  can  be  stimulated  to  effect, 
such  an  one  acts  on  others,  the  influence 
srs  is  not  less  necessary  to  that  indi- 
:  acting  and  acted  upon  is  truly  the 
)f  all  societies.    It  must  be  a  recognition 

fact  that  causes  persons  to  combine, 
akes  it  so  much  easier  for  any  one  to 
i  society  than  to  labour  alone.  Yet 
nally,  at  rare  intervals,  an  instance  of 
il  unaided  effort,  powerful  for  good, 
i  society  out  of  its  apathy,  and  compels 
%  admiration,  and  love,  even  from  those 
ind  afar  off  and  gaze,  and  never  could 
ight  to  imitate, 
ase  of  individual  exertion  in  reference 

destitute  and  the  depraved  is  more 
able  and  instructive  than  that  afforded 
life  and  labours  of  Sarah  Martin,  of 
Yarmouth.  Never  was  there  a  being 
reater  singleness  of  purpose.  Love  to 
6  principle— love  to  man  the  evidence— 
jr  distinct  guides  to  exertion  in  behalf 
n  humanity.  And  when  the  slenderness 
means,  the  lowliness  of  her  condition, 
3  scantiness  of  her  education  are  con- 
,  the  amount  and  the  results  of  her 
lence  are  among  the  marvels  of  phi- 

(abject  of  our  sketch  was  born  in  Norfolk 
L  Her  father  was  a  village  tradesman, 
early  age  she  lost  both  parents.  A 
d  grandmother  took  charge  of  the  little 
,  and  brought  her  up.  This  aged  woman 


was  well  qualified  to  be  the  guardian  of  child- 
hood, for  she  was  "a  meek  and  lowly  Christian" 
— one  who,  having  been  tried  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction,  had  come  out  as  gold  refined  by  the 
fire. 

However  docile  Sarah  Martin  might  be  in 
other  respects  during  her  childhood,  it  was 
not  easy  to  lead  her  mind  to  a  consideration  of 
religious  subjects.  The  enmity  against  God, 
which  the  Scripture,  as  well  as  our  own  ex- 
perience, assures  us  dwells  in  the  human  heart, 
usually  manifests  itself  during  childhood  in 
indifference  rather  than  in  opposition.  In  the 
subject  of  our  narrative  it  was  shown  in  a 
strong  repugnance.    She  says— 

"  At  twelve  years  old  I  discovered  an  inde- 
scribable aversion  to  the  Bible,  and  a  bitter 
prejudice  against  spiritual  truth  and  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  in  ever^  form  that  met  me." 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  amiable  writer  of 
such  a  confession  had  also  told  us  what  methods 
had  been  used  to  present  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
to  her.  It  too  often  happens  that  religion  is 
made  repulsive  to  children  by  the  gloom  and 
austerity  with  which  it  is  taught.  The  mirth- 
ful heart  of  childhood  is  led  to  look  upon  it  as 
a  check.  Its  restrictions,  threats,  and  terrors 
are  enforced  and  described ;  its  melting  tender- 
ness and  genial  sympathy  are  rarely  shown. 
The  Bible  is  made  a  lesson-book,  a  task,  a 
punishment;  how  then  should  a  child  love  itP 
We  by  no  means  assert  that  the  estimable 
aged  woman  who  brought  up  Sarah  Martin 
thus  introduced  religion  to  her.  We  rather 
think  that  it  may  be  inferred  she  was  not  only 
a  meek  and  lowly,  but  also  a  cheerful  Christian. 
Yet  it  so  seldom  happens  among  children  that 
the  heart  is  actively  opposed  to  Christian  truth, 
unless  it  has  been  presented  in  some  repulsive 
and  injudicious  form,  that  we  could  not  pass 
oyer  such  a  statement  without  comment. 

Oh,  mothers !  teachers !  see  to  it  that  you  do 
not  clothe  Mount  Sion  with  the  darkness  and 
gloom  of  Sinai  Let  love  be  the  constraining 
principle— let  your  looks,  words,  manners,  show 
that 

"  True  piety  is  cheerful  as  the  day." 

A  lonely  child,  whose  school  instruction  had 
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been  attended  to,  would  naturally  seek  com- 
panionship in  books ;  and  Sarah  Martin's  read- 
ing seems  to  have  been  miscellaneous,  and,  in 
some  degree,  dangerous.  She  herself  lived  to 
deplore  the  time  she  wasted  over  the  trash  of 
a  circulating  library.  Some  books  of  a  high 
literary  character  came,  happily  for  her,  among 
the  rubbish  of  novels  and  romances.  Shaks- 
peare  and  the  British  poets,  Addison,  and 
Johnson,  and  the  Essayists,  were  among  her 
early  readings,  and  must  have  left  traces  on 
her  intellect.  Yet  when  any  "  ray  of  Gospel 
light  came  across  her  mind,  she  turned  from  it 
as  from  a  reptile." 

The  sight  of  her  beloved  grandmother  making 
the  Bible  her  book  of  daily  comfort  was  a 
salutary  admonition  to  Sarah.  She  could  not 
be  unaffected  by  it.  Once  she  left  the  room  as 
her  aged  parent  was  "reading  aloud,  for,  she 
said,  "  she  could  not  bear  it;"  and  so  keen  was 
this  feeling  of  repugnance  or  discomfort,  that 
she  hid  two  Bibles  that  had  belonged  to  her 
deceased  mother,  that  they  might  not  even 
casually  be  in  her  sight. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  she  was  put 
to  learn  dressmaking,  a  trade  which  she  entered 
on  for  herself  as  soon  as  she  had  acquired  the 
needful  knowledge.  Working  diligently  daily, 
she  still  found  time  for*  reading  at  intervals, 
being,  however,  careful  that  the  books  were 
not  on  the  topic  she  dreaded — religion — for  at 
this  time  it  seemed  to  be  her  idea,  to  use  her 
own  words,  that  "  should  the  Bible,  after  all, 
prove  to  be  true,  the  less  I  knew  of  it  the 
better  it  would  be  for  me." 

This  wretched  infatuation  seemed  to  be 
strengthened  by  an  intimacy  she  had  formed 
with  an  aged  couple  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  were  very  fond  of  her.  The  old 
gentleman  was  an  infidel  of  the  old  school — a 
reader  of  Voltaire,  Shaftesbury,  and  Boling- 
broke — and  where  reason  failed,  as  it  ever 
must,  to  pour  contempt  on  Scripture,  he  used 
the  weapons  of  his  masters,  and  scoffed  and 
mocked  at  truth.  A  dangerous  acquaintance 
this  for  a  mind  so  disposed  to  hostility  to  the 
Bible  as  Sarah  Martin's ! 

One  of  those  incidents  that  we  too  often 
foolishly  call  accidents  providentially  gave  an 
impulse  in  the  right  direction  to  Sarah.  One 
fine  summer  Sunday  she  took  a  walk  of  re- 
creation to  Great  Yarmouth,  the  nearest  town 
to  her  grandmother's  dwelling,  and  entered  a 
place  of  worship,  with  no  other  motive  than 
curiosity.  The  text  was,  "  We  persuade  men  " 
(2  Cor.  v.  2).    Persuasive,  indeed,  must  this 


sermon  have  been — nay,  more,  convincing,  fof 
it  completely  entered  the  heart  of  the  young 
sceptic.  She  felt  "  that  the  religion  of  die 
Bible  was  a  grand  reality,"  and,  as  a  necesssrj 
consequence,  that  she  "  had  been  wrong.* 
Full  of  the  new  thoughts  and  feelings  that  tin 
conviction  aroused,  Sarah  sought  her  infidel 
acquaintance,  and  told  him  with  great  adm* 
ration  and  astonishment  of  what  she  had  heari 
He  tried  to  impute  the  impression  to  the  effects 
of  novelty,  and  prophesied  it  would  soon  wr 
off,  to  which  she  replied,  "  I  hope  not ;  be  it 
novelty  or  delusion,  it  is  too  precious,  I  camot 
part  with  it." 

How  strange  that  any  one  should  be  m 
blinded  or  malignant  as  to  try  to  make  Urn 
poor  orphan  girl  doubly  an  orphan!    Wins 
power  there  is  in  the  words  "  Our  Father,  who 
art  in  Heaven,"  to  one  who  is  fatherless  oi 
earth !    What  has  infidelity  to  give  as  a 
stitute  P    It  is  indeed  a  truth  that  "  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel"    It  might  W 
in  some  measure  owing  to  the  blighting* 
fluence  of    this  false  friend,   that,  for  MM 
months  after  Sarah  Martin's  reason  was  a* 
v Laced,  her  heart  was  unsubdued  and  unco* 
secrated.    She  was  led,  however,  in  the  auto* 
when  she  completed  her  nineteenth  year,  si 
examine  the  great  question  of  religion  lits 
genuine  earnestness;  and  with  the  sincerity 
natural  to  her  character  she  felt  how  great 
was  her  condemnation  in  having  so  obstante*/ 
rejected  the  instructions  bestowed  on  her  cbdsV 
hood,  and  her  conflicts  were  corresponding 
great.    But  light  arose  in  the  darkness;  iff 
spirit  was  thoroughly  illumined,  and  dnrisf 
her  whole  subsequent  life  no  clouds  ever  os* 
scured  the  reconciled  countenance  of  her  Got 
and  Saviour. 

The  Bible  became  her  constant  guide,  vtfs 
other  good  books  were  not  rejected;  theywwt 
read  discriminatingly,  "  and,"  as  she  says/* 
their  proper  place,  not  as  standards,  and  off 
reserving  a  much  larger  portion  of  time  sad  of 
my  best  hours  to  the  Bible.  The  advantage  sf 
reverting  to  it  in  circumstances  of  trial  or  ft 
ficulty,  for  minute  direction  and  sore  gtridaaflfc 
has  been  as  life  against  death  to  me." 

Her  inner  life  of  faith  had  its  outward 
f  estation  of  good  works,  without  which 
assured  faith  is  dead.  It  would  be  well  if 
Christians  endeavoured  to  make  their  hvesssi 
exponents  of  their  pure  belief:  the  sneer  sf 
the  scoffer,  and  the  taunt  of  the  infidel  wedi 
then  soon  be  silenced.  Sarah  Martin  descrissr 
her  sense  of  obligation  thus:  "And  now,* 
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ous  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made 
I  wished  to  give  proof  of  my  love,  and 
the  Lord  to  open  privileges  to  me  of 
my  fellow-creatures,  that  happily  I 
rith  the  Bible  in  my  hand,  point  others 
>  fountains  of  joy  whence  my  own  so 
lowed." 

irst  opening  for  a  career  of  usefulness 
he  Sunday-school,  where  she  became  a 
and  was  greatly  encouraged  by  mani- 
roepcring  in  this  interesting  work. 
t  poor  in  the  workhouse  claimed  her 
ly  from  the  commencement  of  her 
n  life.  Her  visits  to  a  young  woman. 
i  dying  of  a  lingering  disease  in  that 
f  sorrow,  were  peculiarly  acceptable; 
the  death  of  this  poor  invalid,  several 
;ed  and  afflicted  who  had  witnessed  her 
linistrations  to  the  departed,  entreated 
continue  her  visits,  to  read  the  Scrip- 
id  to  pray  with  them.  Perhaps  none 
li  Martin's  labours  were  really  more 
ing  to  her  own  soul  than  those  which 
er  the  instrument  of  soothing  the 
ad  of  penury  and  sorrow.  She  records 
5  received  "  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
of  all  the  sick  rooms"  in  the  work- 

b  course  of  her  avocations  as  a  dress- 
she  often  passed  the  gaol  of  Great 
th ;  and  her  thoughtful  mind  reverted 
condition  of  the  prisoners;  she  could 
:  with  blank  indifference  on  the  heavy 
rhere  human  beings  were  immured, 
penetrating  in  spirit  within  the  build- 
i  reflecting  on  the  causes  of  crime. 
nce  rose  up  before  her  reason  as  one 
•cdisposing  cause;  and,  the  love  of  God 
ning  her,  she  ardently  desired  to  read 
iptures  to  these  fellow-creatures,  shut 
>m  society  whose  rights  they  had 
.  She  was  assured  that  Scriptural 
ion  alone,  plain  and  unperplexed  by 
inventions,  as  it  is  in  the  Bible  itself, 
ieet  their  unhappy  circumstances, 
ray,  however,  was  not  plain  for  her  to 
er  purpose.  She  had  nothing  in  her 
position  or  manners  to  impress  the 
of  the  hireling  officials  of  the  gaol, 
raid  little  understand  her  motives,  and 
possibly  they  might  have  afforded  all 
a  lady  of  property  and  influence,  yet, 
3  characteristic  vulgarity  of  low  minds, 
uld  be  inclined  to  scorn  the  poor  dress- 
who  wanted  to  come  reading  and  pray- 
the  prison.    All  people  of  observation 


know  that  the  lower  you  go  in  the  scale  of 
persona  invested  with  official  authority,  the 
more  assumption  you  find;  thus  the  parish 
beadle  is  always  a  far  more  dogmatic,  dicta- 
torial person  than  the  magistrate,  and  the 
turnkey  of  the  prison,  in  many  cases,  than  the 
governor.  Sarah  Martin's  position  in  life 
would  bring  her  more  in  contact  with  under- 
lings, in  the  outset  of  her  career,  than  with 
enlightened  persons  competent  to  understand 
her  motives  and  estimate  her  character.  We 
have  dwelt  on  this  because  it  must  have  been 
her  greatest  external  difficulty,  and  to  sur- 
mount it,  unfriended  as  she  was,  manifested 
the  noble  perseverance  which  formed  such  a 
distinguishing  attribute  of  her  mind.  She 
appeared  to  be  conscious  that  the  path  she  felt 
drawn  to  tread  was  so  peculiar  that  those  who 
knew  her  best  might  wish  to  withhold  her  from 
it;  so  she  says,  "  I  did  not  make  known  my 
purpose  of  seeking  admission  to  the  gaol, 
even  to  my  beloved  grandmother,  until  the 
object  was  attained,  so  sensitive  was  my  fear 
lest  any  obstacle  should  thereby  arise  in  my 
way,  and  the  project  seem  a  visionary  one. 
God  led  me,  and  I  consulted  none  but  Him." 

In  order  to  estimate  the  importance  of 
labours  so  remarkable  as  Sarah  Martin's,  we 
must  for  a  moment  dwell  on  the  fact  of  the 
originality  of  the  idea.  In  our  day  we  are 
accustomed  to  the  plan  of  prison  visitation. 
Committees  of  ladies  exist  in  very  many  places 
for  the  especial  purpose,  and  a  regular  orga- 
nization of  effort  of  the  kind  is  instituted.  In 
1810-11-12,  when  the  wish  first  came  to  the 
mind  of  this  young  woman  of  nineteen  or 
twenty,  not  only  were  there  no  such  associa- 
tions, but  she  had  not  the  stimulus  to  individual 
effort  which  Mrs.  Pry's  labours  were  so  calcu- 
lated to  give.  It  was  in  1816  that  Elizabeth 
Pry  first  entered  Newgate,  and  stood  among 
the  refractory  women  like  an  angel  in  a  den  of 
liens.  And  for  a  long  time  after  that  first 
effort,  the  work  proceeded  comparatively  slowly, 
and  doubtless  was  confined  to  the  great  and 
important  towns  in  the  land.  Sarah  Martin, 
meanwhile,  in  a  third  or  fourth-rate  town  of 
our  eastern  coast,  was  working  diligently,  un- 
noticed and  unknown,  but  not  unsuccessful. 

In  1819,  nine  years  from  the  time  of  first 
desiring  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners, 
the  firstmemorable  instance  of  success  occurred. 
Sarah  Martin  says,  in  her  own  brief  but  inte- 
resting statementr— 

"  I  heard  of  a  woman  being  sent  to  gaol  for 
having  cruelly  beaten  her  child,  and  having 
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learned  Her  name,  went  to  the  gaol,  and  asked 
permission  to  see  her,  which,  on  a  second  (not 
the  first)  application,  was  allowed.  When  I  told 
the  woman,  who  was  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a 
stranger,  the  motive  of  my  visit,  her  guilt, 
her  need  of  Qod's  mercy,  Ac,  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  thanked  me,  while  I  read  to  her  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  St.  Luke." 

This  reception  from  one  who  had  not  only 
broken  human  laws,  but  whose  offence  was 
against  even  the  law  of  nature,  must  have 
deepened  the  conviction  of  Sarah  Martin  that 
there  is  no  heart  so  hard  but  the  voice  of  love 
can  melt  it — no  nature  so  impure  but  the  grace 
of  God  can  cleanse  it. 

Here,  then,  was  work  to  do,  and  all  that  now 
was  needed  was  strength  of  soul  and  body  to 
do  it.  At  first,  for  a  few  months,  the  diligent 
prison  visitor  restricted  herself  to  brief  periods, 
when  she  read  the  Scriptures  to  the  prisoners. 
She  soon  saw  how  necessary  it  was  they  should 
be  able  to  read  for  themselves.  But  how  to 
teach  them,  when  her  time  was  so  limited, 
was  the  difficulty.  Dressmakers,  carrying  on 
their  business  in  a  small  way,  are  usually  so 
ill  remunerated,  that  every  hour  must  be  given 
to  their  trade,  or  they  cannot  live.  It  is  only 
by  strict  diligence  and  conscientiousness  that 
they  can  have  the  sweet  and  sacred  refresh- 
ment of  the  Sabbath  unsullied  by  labour  and 
care.  To  take  regularly  any  other  day,  as  well, 
would  be  ruinous  in  most  cases — a  break  in  the 
business  of  the  week  that  could  not  be  remedied. 
Yet,  after  due  deliberation,  two  things  im- 
pressed the  mind  of  Sarah  Martin — that  the 
prisoners  could  not  learn  unless  regular  fixed 
instruction  were  given  them;  and,  secondly, 
that  at  all  sacrifices  she  must  become  the 
regular  teacher.  So  she  gave  up,  as  she  most 
humbly  and  unaffectedly  says,  "a  day  in  a 
week  from  dressmaking,  by  whioh  I  earned 
my  living,  to  serve  the  prisoners.'9 

The  annals  of  benevolence  has  no  nobler 
record  than  this  brief  statement  gives.  A 
sixth  of  her  income  taken,  not  from  her  super- 
fluities, but  her  necessities,  and  this  sixth  given 
also  at  the  risk  of  injuring  the  whole  trade 
from  which  her  support  was  derived.  There 
may  doubtless  be  some — not  many — who  give 
a  sixth  of  their  income  to  works  of  piety  and 
benevolence ;  but  with  this  to  give  labour  in  a 
department  of  effort  to  which  at  first  she  must 
have  been  unaccustomed — the  moral  beauty  of 
the  deed  rises  to  the  sublime.  That  she  was 
blessed  in  her  deed  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 
"This  (day)  regularly  given,  with   many  an 


additional  one,  was  never  felt  as  a  pe 
loss,  but  was  ever  followed  with  at 
satisfaction,  for  the  blessing  of  Godw 
me." 

Notwithstanding  the  lifelong  labours 
Howard,  the  active  efforts  just  oon 
of  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  coadjutors,  prise 
in  a  most  disorderly  state  in  many  i 
and  that  at  Great  Yarmouth  must  ha 
peculiarly  destitute  of  any  means 
claiming  offenders.  They  were  loeke 
from  society,  and  that  was  alL  In  the 
•ion  they  were  hardening  and  corrupt 
another,  preparing  to  leave  the  pri 
worse  than  they  entered  it. 

There  was  no  order,  no  observanot 
Sabbath;  the  prisoners  played  or  wo 
that  day  as  on  the  rest,  pretty  much 
own  pleasure.  Sarah  Martin  had  suco 
improving  them  as  to  reading  and  wril 
there  the  matter  for  the  time  seemed 
Going  to  the  prison  one  Sunday  to  see 
convict,  who  was  about  to  be  sent  ot 
country,  tho  visitor  found  her  making  a 
This  state  of  things  could  not  be  i 
Sarah  Martin  urged  the  prisoners  to  form 
day  service,  by  one  reading  to  the  rest 
probably,  was  agreed  to  as  a  pleasing 
—a  break  in  the  monotony  of  idlenes 
probably  would  have  been  continued  fc 
three  Sundays,  and  then  given  up.  In 
encourage  them  to  perseverance  and  rej 
and  to  cultivate  due  habits  of  order 
was  intended  to  be,  if  not  a  religious 
at  all  events  a  sacred  engagement,  t 
watchful  visitor  resolved  to  attend  on ' 
day  morning  "  as  a  regular  hearer.*'  ' 
'  a  salutary  effect,  for  the  morning  readi 
continued,  but  it  was  discovered  the  al 
service  was  given  up.  On  hearing  tl 
fact,  Sarah  Martin  determined  to  attei 
afternoon  also,  and  the  reading  was  i 
So  here  was  the  hallowed  day,  when 
with  Christian  friends — to  walk  to  th 
of  God  in  company — to  join  with  nei 
in  the  hallowed  exercise  of  prayer  an 
— to  hear  soul-refreshing  truths  and 
tions,  mnst  have  been  a  joy  beyond  es 
to  the  subject  of  our  sketch — yet  dul 
and  this  her  dearest  privilege  was  g 
Can  we  realize  the  gloom  of  prison  n 
deeper  gloom  of  faces  dark  with  sullen 
passions,  the  imperfect  reading,  man§ 
inspired  words,  and  dimming  their  no) 
ficance,  and  among  the  throng  one  1 
young  woman,  patient,  intent,  devot 
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u  that  assembly !  We  must  take  in 
i  view — what  she  resigned,  what  she 
c,  and  what  she  must  have  endured, 
even  feebly,  to  understand  the  whole 
After  many  changes  of  readers,  very 
the  work  of  conducting  the  worship 
rtaken  by  Sarah  Martin.  She  says, 
nbraced  from  necessity/'  and  in  much 
i  acceptable  to  the  prisoners,  for  God 
o ;  and  also  an  unspeakable  advantage 
jrt  to  myself." 

rernor  and  his  wife  soon  saw  the  good 
these  self-denying  vigilant  labours,  in 
j  quiet,  order,  and  general  improve- 
1  they  cordially  gave  their  sanction — 
tey  did  not  hinder  Sarah  Martin :  all 
id  was  to  be  let  alone  at  her  work, 
person  she  had  most  effectual  aid;  a 
•  felt  an  interest  in  the  worker  and 
feared  that  the  labour  would  be  too 
a  constitution  not  naturally  strong, 
fore  proposed  paying  her  for  an  addi- 
r  a- week  as  if  she  was  engaged  in 
ing,  that  day  to  be  devoted  to  rest. 
>  was  felt  at  accepting  this,  because 
rtin'B  idea  of  rest  was  merely  a  varia- 
jcupations.    However,  on  considera- 
ng  herself  aided  by  a  small  quarterly 
on  for  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  tracts, 
art  Monday  in  every  week  for  claims 
x>m  the  prison.    She  entered  now  on 
of  instructing  the  young,  both  boys 
,  of  whom   she  collected  a  goodly 
.t  one  time  amounting  to  seventy,  a 
she  continued  for  many  years,  until 
id  common  schools  being  instituted, 
resign  them  without  injury, 
nday  afternoon  was  especially  given 
miction  of  the  workhouse  children. — 
a  it  will  be  seen,  of  great  utility. 
Sarah  Martin's  labours  had  been  re- 
;  in  this  new  department  they  were 
t.    How  long  will  it  be  before  philan- 
recognize  the  fact  that,  though  it  is 
k  the  reclamation  of  criminals,  it  is 
to  aim  at  preventing  the  young 
x>  the  ranks  of  crime  P 
ruction  of  children  in  the  workhouse 
old  system  used  to  devolve  on  some 
oate  who  could  read — a  rare  attain- 
i  for  filling  this  office,  some  small 
in  diet,  and  liberty  to  go  out  of  the 
were  allowed.     It  often  happened 
one  among  the  inmates  was  found 
read,  that  attainment  comprised  his 
iification:  he  might  be  thoroughly 


immoral,  and,  indeed,  often  was  so.  The  succes- 
sive schoolmasters  in  Great  Yarmouth  work- 
house were  among  the  great  trials,  and  in  some 
cases  triumphs,  of  the  benevolent  Monday 
afternoon  visitor.  The  children  at  first  had 
no  schoolroom,  but  were  taught  in  a  sleeping 
garret,  where  a  decrepit  old  man  dozed  through 
the  irksome  duty.  This  aged  man  died,  and  his 
place  was  supplied  by  John  Stagg,  a  man  who 
had  brought  himself  to  poverty  by  drunken- 
ness, and  was  spending  his  last  days  in  one  of 
the  three  last  earthly  dwellings  of  the  drunkard 
— the  prison,  the  madhouse,  the  workhouse. 
He  had  no  sense  of  religion,  but  yet  ho  was 
able  to  discern  the  excellence  of  the  plans  de- 
vised by  the  visitor  as  to  what  the  children 
should  learn,  and  was  very  zealous  to  carry 
them  out,  looking  with  joy  to  the  return  of 
the  day  that  brought  her  to  superintend  his 
labours.  Ah,  welcome  indeed  to  him  was  that 
superintendence,  for  he  learned  to  consider  his 
ways  and  be  wise — became  a  decided  religious 
man,  and  always  expressed  the  greatest  thank- 
fulness that  he  had  been  placed  in  that  school- 
room; for  whatever  he  had  taught  others  at 
the  outset,  there  he  himself  had  learned  the 
first  of  all  truths — the  way  of  a  sinner's  accept- 
ance with  God.  This  knowledge  calmed  the 
impetuosity  of  a  naturally  impatient  temper, 
made  him  the  affectionate  guide  of  the  children, 
and  when  his  increasing  infirmities  compelled 
him  to  give  up  his  work  among  them,  he  only 
resigned  it  when  flesh  and  heart  failed,  and  his 
dying  bed  witnessed  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
version. At  that  happy  dying  bed,  Sarah 
Martin  ministered,  and  must  have  found  in 
the  testimony  of  the  sufferer  her  own  exceed- 
ing great  reward. 

The  next  schoolmaster  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  choose,  for  no  one  else  could  teach 
reading,  was  Edward  Lenny,  an  old  sailor  of 
bad  character,  and  known  to  be  a  thief.  This 
man  entered  cordially  into  the  plans  laid  down, 
and  found  also  a  blessing  in  his  obedience  to 
the  gentle  yet  firm  guidance  of  the  presiding 
mind  that  was  so  constantly  bringing  order 
out  of  confusion.  Indeed,  the  change  that 
gradually,  but  permanently,  took  possession 
of  this  man  was  so  marked,  that  his  holy  life 
for  several  years,  and  triumphant  death,  were 
among  the  choicest  recollections  of  his  bene- 
factress. 

Her  success  in  instructing  the  teachers  in 
primary  truths  was  the  most  effectual  plan  that 
could  be  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  children. 
It  was  beginning  at  the  fountain-head.   A  rare 
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administrative  faculty  must  she  have  possessed 
tlius  to  influence  those  who  had  grown  old  in 
sin,  and  be  the  means  of  making  the  eleventh 
hour  of  their  life-toil  such  a  source  of  blessed- 
ness to  themselves  and  others.  In  the  last 
schoolmaster,  whose  qualifications  she  names, 
she  was  destined  to  disappointment.  He  was 
a  drunkard,  and  though  in  other  respects  an 


able  man,  that  vice  was  a  hindrance  to  all  pro- 
gress,  and  Sarah  Martin  was  not  favoured  to 
witness  his  reclamation.  At  that  time  no 
practical  methods  had  been  introduced  for 
neutralizing  the  practical  vice  of  drunken- 
ness; people  contented  themselves  with  de- 
nouncing and  deploring  the  sin,  but  adequate 
remedies  were  never  applied. 


(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 


GROSSING    THE    LINE. 

BY  JAMES  KERR,  E3Q.,  M.A.,  LATE  PRINCIPAL  OP  THE  HINDOO  COLLEGE,  CALCUTTA; 
AUTHOR  OF  "DOMESTIC  LIFE   IN  INDIA." 


To-day,  whilst  creeping  along  in  almost  a 
dead  calm,  we  crossed  the  line.  Last  night, 
about  eight  o'clock,  one  of  the  sailors  called 
out,  to  our  surprise,  "  Ship  ahoy ! "  On  look- 
ing ahead  we  saw  a  boat  approaching,  with  a 
bright  light  burning.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
lx>at  was  at  the  ship's  side,  and  a  person 
curiously  dressed  came  on  board,  announcing 
himself  as  the  ambassador  of  Neptune,  the  god 
of  the  sea.  He  advanced  to  the  chief  officer, 
with  whom,  speaking  through  a  trumpet,  he 
held  the  following  dialogue : — 

"What  ship  is  this?" 

"  The  Juliana." 

"  To  what  country  is  she  bound?" 

"  To  India." 

"  Who  is  the  captain  ?" 

"  Captain  Driver." 

"  How  is  Captain  Driver?" 

"  Yery  well,  I  thank  you." 

"  How  are  all  the  young  Drivers  ?" 

"  All  quite  well." 

"  Have  you  any  passengers  or  sailors  on  board 
who  have  never  crossed  these  seas  before?" 

"  Yes ;  a  considerable  number." 

"  Yery  well,"  says  the  ambassador, "  Neptune 
and  his  court  will  pay  you  a  visit  to-morrow  at 
noon,  when  the  customary  ceremony  of  shaving 
them  will  be  performed." 

By  this  time  some  of  us  had  edged  forward 
to  get  a  better  view  of  the  ambassador,  when 
suddenly  a  deluge  of  water  poured  down  from 
aloft.  This  damped  our  curiosity,  and  caused 
an  immediate  retreat.  The  representative  of 
Neptune  then  withdrew,  after  handing  to  the 
chief  officer  a  sealed  letter  addressed  to  the 


captain.  He  glided  overboard  into  his  bod, 
which  was  seen  for  some  minutes  floating 
away,  with  the  bright  light  burning  in  it,  ad 
from  which  a  voice  was  heard  singing  »  Ml 
song. 

After  breakfast  this  morning  we  were  il 
assembled  on  deck,  when  the  captain  infbnnd 
us  that  he  expected  a  visit  from  Neptune  il 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  that  those  of  uvbo 
paid  a  fine  of  a  guinea  each,  the  money  to  I* 
distributed  among  the  sailors,  would  escspe 
the  ordeal  of  being  shaved.  The  passengeft 
were  all  only  too  happy  to  purchase  exemptai 
on  these  terms. 

And  now  for  the  preparations  which  w«* 
going  forward  with  a  view  to  Neptune's  » 
In  the  first  place,  a  large  Bail  was  suspend* 
from  the  four  corners,  forming  a  capsoo* 
hollow  in  the  middle.  Buckets  of  water  i«* 
ranged  round  it.  Close  to  the  suspended  m 
two  or  three  steps  led  up  to  a  narrow  pUtfa* 
on  which  was  ostentatiously  displayed  »  pot 
containing  a  mixture  of  soap  and  tar,  one* 
two  brushes,  and  a  rusty  instrument  repress* 
ing  a  razor. 

Precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  Neptune  anil* 
in  great  state,  accompanied  by  his  queen  IP 
a  large  retinue  of  attendants.  HewaaniW 
to  the  waist,  and  his  body,  of  a  dark  fish-H* 
colour,  was  dotted  with  bright  red  spots  ksfl 
and  there.  He  wore  a  long  grey  beard,  *» 
was  wet  and  dripping  as  if  he  had  just  ns* 
from  the  sea.  In  his  right  hand  he  heU  s 
trident  or  sceptre.  Seated  in  a  chariot™ 
his  queen  beside  him  in  appropriate  cotton* 
he  moved  forward  to  where  the  captain 
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ly  to  receive  him.  "  I  understand, 
er,"  said  Neptune,  "  that  some  of 
passing  through  my  dominions 
time,  and  jou  are  aware  of  the 
*L  custom  that  prevails  on  these 
Ve  will  now  proceed  to  business." 
a  bowed  assent,  and  holding  in  his 
those  who  had  paid  the  fine  rather 
>  the  ordeal,  he  handed  it  to  Nep- 
ing  of  the  sea  looked  over  it,  and 
Ly  pleased  to  express  his  approval, 
>rmal  dispensation  to  all  who  had 
te  fine. 

1  the  passengers  escaped  the  ordeal, 
ailors  and  young  midshipmen  were 
1.     One  of  the  sailors  in  particular 
vith  much  severity.   He  had  made 
■  unpopular  with  his  messmates 
oyage  by  his  habits  of  pilfering, 
termincd  to  have  their  revenge. 
)  of  the  sailors  caught  hold  of  him, 
ands  behind  his  back,  and  tied  a 
:  over  his  eyes.    In  this  state  he 
ard  to  the  sea  king,  who  put  the 
estions  to  him : — 
your  name?" 
waway." 
'ere  you  born  ?  " 
mouth." 

g  have  you  been  at  sea  ?  " 
rs." 

a  joined  this  ship,  have  you  done 
lworthy  the   name  of  a  British 

<ck  Stowaway  could  answer  this 
3  of  the  sailors  stuffed  a  handful  of 
r  into  his  mouth,  and  emptied  a 
ater  upon  him.  He  was  then  led 
of  the  stair  on  to  the  narrow  plat- 
i  beside  the  suspended  sail.  Here 
*  a  few  moments,  still  blindfolded, 
£  the  sailors  who  acted  as  barber 
le  razor  with  which  he  was  to  shave 
azor  was  one  of  your  rusty  razors, 
>f  a  piece  of  an  old  iron  hoop, 
nras  first  covered  with  a  thick  coat- 
and  tar,  put  on  with  a  brush,  and 


then  scraped  vigorously  with  the  iron  hoop. 
Under  this  operation  he  made  very  wry  faces, 
and  roared  out  for  mercy.  But  his  tormentors 
kept  scraping  away,  applying  more  soap  and 
tar  from  time  to  time,  and  then  scraping  it  off 
again;  and  every  time  he  opened  his  mouth 
the  tar  brush  was  thrust  into  it.  Now  and 
again  he  struggled  hard  to  get  away,  but  with- 
out  effect.  Two  brawny  sailors  held  him,  one 
on  each  side,  while  another  carried  on  the 
shaving  process.  After  tormenting  him  for  a 
considerable  time  in  this  manner,  they  then 
pitched  him  head  over  heels  into  the  hollow 
sail,  and  poured  pitchers  of  water  over  him. 
Here,  too,  he  was  received  by  another  tor- 
mentor clothed  in  a  rough  skin,  and  called  the 
Bear.  As  soon  as  he  was  tumbled  into  the 
hollow  sail,  the  Bear  caught  him  in  his  arms, 
hugged  him  affectionately,  and  kept  plunging 
him  overhead  in  the  water.  When  this  had 
continued  for  some  time,  there  was  a  short 
pause.  The  handkerchief  was  removed  from 
his  eyes,  and  he  was  allowed  to  look  around 
him.  After  looking  wildly  round,  his  first 
impulse  was  to  escape  from  his  persecutors. 
He  scrambled  up  the  sides  of  the  sail,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  escaping,  when  the  malicious 
Bear  caught  him  by  the  legs  and  pulled  him 
back,  plunging  him  again  overhead  in  the 
water.  This  went  on  some  time  longer,  when 
at  last  he  was  allowed  to  get  away,  and  he 
made  off  looking  very  sulky.  It  was  a  rough 
lesson,  but  after  all  there  were  no  bones  broken, 
and  Jack  Stowaway  was  more  frightened  than 
hurt. 

Neptune  had  been  sitting  all  this  time,  trident 
in  hand,  looking  on.  He  now  announced  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  day  were  over,  and  that 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  conducted.  He  intimated, 
however,  that  if  any  of  the  passengers  wished 
to  have  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  the 
ceremony,  he  would  delay  his  departure  in 
order  to  afford  them  the  opportunity.  One 
and  all  of  us  declined  the  offer,  and  expressed 
ourselves  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  we 
had  witnessed. 


THE    CABBAGE    OATEBPILLAB. 

A  TAGE  OF  INSECT  HISTORY. 


latter  days  of  August  or  the  begin- 
ptember,  the  common  caterpillar 
ek  its  winter  quarters,  and  creeps 


into  the  corners  of  window-frames,  the  crevices 
of  dead  walls,  and  even  into  our  houses,  in 
search  of   a  convenient  and  sheltered  spot, 
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where  it  may  undergo  its  surely  looked-for 
process  of  transformation.  As  these  insects  (the 
larvcs  of  the  cabbage  butterfly)  live  only  in  our 
vegetable  gardens,  and  are  slow  movers,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  labour  must  be  necessary  in 
their  transit  from  the  place  of  their  caterpillar 
existence  to  the  attic  stories  of  dwellings,  where 
the  aurelia  may  frequently  be  found,  and  in 
which  the  pair  we  have  in  our  mind's  eye  man- 
aged to  deposit  themselves.  We  had  seen  one 
of  them  on  the  outside  of  the  casement  for  two 
days  before  it  effected  an  entrance;  the  first 
intruder  managed  it  unperceived  by  us,  but  had 
not  settled  itself  when  the  other  arrived,  and 
after  trailing  up  the  wall- side  from  different 
starting  places,  we  found  on  the  Becond  day 
that  both  were  stationary,  within  a  few  inches 
of  each  other.  Being  desirous  of  observing 
them,  strict  orders  were  given  that  they  might 
not  be  disturbed ;  and  finding,  after  the  first 
day,  that  both  appeared  to  have  slightly  con- 
tracted, we  concluded  that  their  metamorphose 
had  begun,  and  at  this  early  stage  of  it,  had 
the  curiosity  to  examine  them.  The  skins  of 
the  insects  looked  slightly  glazed,  and  the 
bodies  wero  compressod  at  both  extremities 
close  to  the  wall,  while  a  thin  white  silken 
thread  passed  over  them  at  about  the  fourth 
dark  section  from  the  head,  so  as  to  attach 
them  firmly  from  side  to  side,  on  the  surface  to 
which  they  had  consigned  themselves. 

From  day  to  day  we  watched  with  an  interest 
never  previously  felt  in  these  humble  creatures, 
the  development  of  their  curious  change :  we 
saw  their  winter  coffin  gradually  hardening, 
and  moulding  itself  to  the  shape  within  it ;  the 
flattening  of  the  head ;  the  angles  for  the  wings ; 
the  narrowing  of  the  lower  part.  This  part  alone 
appeared  endowed  with  sensibility $  for  when, 
in  order  to  observe  them  one  night,  the  flame 
of  a  candle  was  passed  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  them,  we  perceived  a  movement  in 
this  portion  of  the  chrysalis,  which  showed 
perception  still  existed  in  it.  There  they  re- 
mained, bound  and  fettered  with  their  self -spun 
thread,  and  patiently  awaiting  their  summer 
waking. 

Our  house  was  at  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  any  kitchen  garden ;  the  window  by  which 
they  entered  was  in  the  gable  end  of  it,  at  such 
an  elevation  that  its  discovery  was  alone  a 
wonder ;  and  then  the  singular  circumstance, 
that  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
walla,  be-fetished  from  brooms  and  dusters  for 
their  especial  preservation,  they  should  both 


find  their  way  to  a  spot  within  a  ft 
tance  of  each  other!  Had  there 
arrangements  P  Were  they  lovers  * 
earth,  about  to  put  on  their  winged  lifi 
We  should  not  think  sueharomanoc 
fly  existence  more  wonderful  than  t 
gence  by  which  they  had  shaped  th 
from  the  green  bowers  of  their  vegei 
to  the  sheltering  walls  of  our  homes 

They  entered  on  one  of  the  lai 
August :  and  behold !  one  fine  day,  in 
ning  of  May,  an  empty  chrysalis  hi 
wall,  and  a  butterfly,  with  its  large  v 
expanded,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  oi 
bright  spirit  above  a  grave.  A*  ti 
was  open,  the  disappearance  of  the  f 
mystery ;  the  second  occasionally  fl 
silken  wings,  then  closed,  then  op< 
as  if  to  shake  them  out  of  the  fold 
nature  had  so  carefully  laid  them,  w] 
ulous  motion  (one  could  almost  d< 
trembling  of  delight)  now  and  ti 
through  them.  At  length  it  spreai 
the  window,  and  lay  there  basking 
moments  longer.  Presently  there  ro 
wall,  on  which  it  had  been  clingm 
white- winged  glorious  insect,  and  b 
off  into  the  fields  of  air.  How  we 
know  if  this  butterfly  were  really 
of  that  other  empty  sarcophagus, 
amination  of  which  their  flight  hi 
Wo  had  fancied,  without  however  c 
the  subject,  that  the  silken  ligat 
probably  answer  a  double  purpose, 
compression,  separate  the  aurelia  a 
turc  ;  but  how  then  could  the  insect 
cated  itself  P  Instead  of  this,  the  up 
the  chrysalis  had  burst  centrally,  e 
head  and  wings,  and  consequently 
body,  came  forth  without  oomprestw 
shell  remained,  with  this  exception, 

If  any  of  our  young  friends  thi 
should  have  the  opportunity — with 
ment  to  household  prejudices— of  st 
progressive  change  of  the  ordinary 
collapsing  into  its  chrysalis  state,  an< 
patiently  for  its  emerging  in  the  i 
promise  them,  that  both  conditions  oi 
will  henceforth  have  a  new  interest 
and  from  this  trifling  study  in  pract 
sophy,  they  may  probably  be  led  to  i 
important  ones;  or  at  least  to  th* 
examining  for  themselves  such  pi 
nature's  economy  as  falls  within  the! 


£<tau[e,  %xi,  mi  gistorg. 


IKDIA    AND    THE    HINDOOS. 

VII.— TRAVELLING  IN  INDIA. 


\  ELIGIOUS  festivals,  marriage 
entertainments,  funeral  cere- 
monies and  mercantile  trans- 
actions, furnish  occasion  for 
the  people  of  India  often  to 
leave  their  homes  for  long  and 
i  tours  and  pilgrimages, 
rhole  households  thus  travel  abroad, 
its,  if  very  poor,  have  an  ingenious 
f  sharing  the  toil  of  carrying  their 
lfant.  A  cotton  cloth,  several  yards 
is  spread  upon  the  ground,  the  "  wee 
aced  upon  the  inverted  folds,  while, 
rods  tied  together,  the  whole  is  slung 
amhoo  pole  laid  upon  the  shoulders 
and  mother,  much  as  two  draymen 
irrel  of  sugar  or  a  bag  of  ootton.  In 
lie  rice  fields  and  seeing  the  mother 
er  task  of  transplanting  the  tender 
lave  often  observed  her  infant  sus- 
i  this  manner  from  the  bough  of  a 
ing  tree,  thus  removed  above  all 
om  reptiles  and  vermin,  while  the 
ormed  the  important  office  of  rock- 
adle.  If  pecuniary  means  allow,  an 
1  for  the  purpose,  or  an  aboriginal 
>tained,  and  on  it  is  placed  the  lug- 
re  which  sits  the  mother,  with  two  or 
3r  youthful  family, 
od  which  is  deemed  a  grade  higher 
ability  and  comfort,  is  to  call  into 
mon  cart,  in  Southern  India  called  a 
iwn  by  two  of  the  inferior  class  of  the 
hardy  bullocks.  These  conveyances 
serviceable  in  conveying  travellers 
baggage  and  utensils,  the  tents  and 
the  soldiery,  the  treasure  received 
t-stations  for  transportation  to  the 
s,  with  the  inland  products  that  need 
eight  to  the  seaboard  towns  for  ex- 
When  heavily  laden  they  are 
the  slow  and  wearisome  rate  of  from 
twenty  miles  per  day. 
icle  in  use  among  the  higher  classes 
s,  and  almost  wholly  so  among  foreign 


residents,  is  the  palanquin.  Mr.  Ward  gives 
an  interesting  description  of  this  mode  of  tra- 
velling. 

"  Not  long  before  leaving  Madras,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  visit  the  neighbouring  villago  of 

S .    Having  sent  to  the  nearest  place  of 

rendezvous,  the  maistry,  or  headman  of  a  set 
of  bearers,  soon  entered  my  presence  with  a 
low  salaam,  when  the  following  colloquy  passed 
between  us : — 

" 'Well,  maistry,  I  wish  to  go  to  S—.  Have 
you  a  neat  palanquin  and  a  set  of  good  booies 
(bearers)  all  ready  ? ' 

"'Yes,  sir,  we  can  go  at  any  moment  the 
Reverend  order.' 

"'How  far  is  it ?' 

" '  Four  kathams '  (anglice,  forty  miles). 

" '  How  many  bearers  will  be  needed  P' 

" '  If  the  Reverend  wishes  to -go  through  in 
one  night,  a  full  set  of  twelve  men,  a  mussalchee 
(torch-bearer)  and  cavardy  eoohj:  At  what  time 
does  your  Reverence  want  to  leave  ?' 

"  *  At  six  o'clock.  Be  here  all  of  you  at  that 
hour,  and  l^shall  be  ready.  But  stop  a  moment, 
tell  me  first  what  you  are  to  charge.' 

" '  The  Reverend  knows  what  the  government 
rates  are,  but  for  master's  favour  (making  a  low 
salaam)  we  will  go  for  one  rupee  (about  fifty 
cents)  apiece  each  way.' 

"'Well,  I  will  give  it  if  you  do  well;  re- 
member now,  a  good  palanquin  and  good  prac- 
tised f ellow8.' 

" '  How  could  I  do  otherwise  for  the  Reve- 
rend P'  with  which  flattering  expression  he 
salaamed  himself  out  of  my  presence,  and 
went  about  making  ready  for  the  excursion. 

"  At  the  hour  appointed,  the  whole  set  came 
gliding  into  the  yard,  the  empty  palanquin 
being  brought  leisurely  along  by  four  persons, 
who  placed  it  before  the  door,  while  each  in 
turn  made  his  obeisance. 

" '  Well,  maistry,  are  your  men  all  here  P* 

" '  The  Roverend  count  and  Bee.' 

"  The  whole  twelve  were  then  passed  in  re- 
view. 
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"  '  The  mussalchee,  where  is  he  P' 
" '  There,  your  Reverence,'  and  I  immediately 
recognized  this  important  personage  by  his 
long  stick  with  cotton  cloth  wound  round  one 
end,  which,  in  journeying,  he  carries  in  his  left 
hand,  and  keeps  saturated  with  oil  from  a  flask 
in  his  right.    This  torch-man  is  always  con- 
sidered necessary,  though  the  light  of  the  moon 
may  render  his  flambeau  quite  uncalled  for. 
" '  And  the  cavardy  cooly,  where  is  he  ? ' 
"  Upon  which  there  stepped  forward  a  short 
thick-set  man,  all  muscle  and  sinew. 

" '.  Well,  now,  let  us  look  at  your  palanquin.' 
"  And  had  the  reader  stood  by  my  side  he 
would  have  observed  that  the  singular  con- 
veyance submitted  to  his  examination  is  shaped 
like  an  oblong  box,  in  length  six  feet,  in  depth 
and  width  four.    A  strong  pole  extends  from 
either  end  about  five  feet,  which  is  fastened  by 
means  of  four  rods  to  the  body  of  the  vehicle, 
and  in  case  of  a  long  journey,  an  additional 
rope  attached  to  one  pole  passes  under  to  that 
of  the  opposite.    These  arms,  the  frame-work, 
pannelling,  &c,  are  made  of  teak  or  other 
pliant  wood,  with  sliding  doors  and  Venetian 
blinds.      Within,  upon  a  rattan  bottom,  is 
placed  a   mattress    covered  with    chintz    or 
morocco,  which  forms  the  traveller's  seat  and 
bed.    Passing  from  one  of  the  inner  sides  to 
the  opposite,  is  a  wide  leathern  strap,  against 
which  he  leans,  while  a  small  pillow  lies  loose 
upon  the  cushion,  by  which  his  knees  can  be  a 
little  elevated  and  relieved  from  the  tedious- 
ness  of  a  horizontal  position.     Just  over  the 
spot  where  the  feet  are  to  be  placed,  there  is  a 
shelf,  where  books,  medicine,  <&c.,'can  be  de- 
posited, near  which  is  a  watch  pocket,  and 
many  other  little  contrivances  essential  to  one 
who  anticipates  a  journey  far  from  home.    The 
whole  is  painted  green,  and  on  the  top  is  a 
large  cotton  cloth  to  shield  the  occupant  from 
the  dust,  and  coloured  blue  or  black,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  owner.    As  my  maistry  has 
brought  a  superior  article,  the  reader  will  re- 
mark that  it  has  a  few  extra  conveniences. 
There  is  a  second  top,  raised  about  four  inches 
above  the  first,  thus  admitting  a  current  of  air, 
and  tending  to  produce  greater  coolness  and 
comfort    Upon  this  second  covering  is  a  tin 
box,  painted  black  and  called  an  imperial,  which 
forms  a  receptacle  for  those  articles  of  clothing 
that  cannot  find  room  in  the  main  body  of  the 
vehicle.    A  gurglet  (earthen  bottle)  for  water, 
is  nicely  encased  in  a  wicker-work  basket,  and 
fastened  upon  the  end  of  the  pole  next  the 
body  of  the  palanquin ;  and  in  the  same  posi- 


tion upon  the  opposite  sides,  are  botti 
and  medicines. 

"  Such  was  the  conveyance  brougfa 
night's  excursion.  In  the  first  place,  ti 
tin  boxes  were  filled,  one  with  necessa 
ing,  and  the  other  with  table  furniture 
utensils,  'curry  stuffs,'  bread,  and 
ceteras.  These  were  given  to  the  cava 
who  fastened  one  upon  each  end  of 
bamboo,  and  having  slung  them  i 
shoulder  started  off  immediately, 
might  be  at  the  end  of  the  stage  b 
arrival. 

"  Now  for  the  palanquin :  in  went  o 
after  another,  the  poor  bearers  begi 
think  that  the  Reverend's  money  ai 
were  to  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
fatigue. 

"But  their  complaints  were  little 

Just  so  much  must  go,  and  in  this 

The  last  article  being  stowed  away,  tfa 

was  told  to  call  his  men  for  a  departur 

they  rose  from  their  recumbent  posi 

the  verandah  or  sand,  where  they  ha 

few  moments  to  refresh  themselves  iz 

tion  for  the  fatiguing  duties  before  th< 

first  act  of  making  ready  was  to  aid  e 

in  winding  around  the  body  a  long  cot 

by  way  of  imparting  greater  streng 

frame.     Then  followed  the  taking 

stations,  each  being  supplied  with  a 

to  prevent  the  shoulder  being  injur 

friction  of  the  pole,  while  those  of 

size  were  furnished  with  a  second  01 

bring  the  palanquin  upon  a  level 

«"  All  ready,  maistry  ?* 

"  'All  ready,'  was  the  reply.  A  parti 

tion  to  the  friends  I  was  about  to  lea 

I  crept,  when  first  the  rear,  then  tb 

beams  were  slowly  placed  upon  the 

of  my  men,  and  off  I  hastened,  while 

began  with  which  they  kept  time  an 

their  tread.    To  a  griffin  (alia*,  a  n< 

this  sound  is  rather  frightful,  and  1 1 

of  a  young  man  who  was  informed  tl 

as  his  bearers  began  to  make  a  noii 

jump  out  and  run  for  his  life.    He 

was  directed,  not  a  little  to  the  surp] 

innocent  natives  and  amusement  of 

friends.     Being  accustomed  to  the 

they  neither  alarmed  me  by  their  si 

nor  troubled  me  by  their  apparent  c 

of  pain,  for  I  knew  them  to  be  nc 

equality  of   tread   and  the   prese 

courage  and  good  tpirits.      At  ti 

responses  have  no  meaning,  beinj 
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1  he  he,  ho  ho'  while  again  they  have  reference 
to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  person  they  are 
carrying,  of  which  the  following  is  a  significant 
illustration : — 

" '  Oh  what  a  heavy  bag,         Ho,  ho. 
He  is  an  ample  weight,  „ 

Let's  let  his  Palkee  down,  ,, 
Let's  set  him  in  the  mud,  ,, 
No,  but  he'll  be  angry  then,  ,, 
Aye,  and  he'll  beat  us  then,  ,, 
Then  let  us  hasten  on,  , 

Jump  along,  jump  along,'       , 

"  If  a  lady  be  the  passenger,  such  expressions 
as  these  may  be  heard : — 

" '  She's  not  heavy,      Putterum  (care) . 
Carry  her  softly,  „ 

Nice  little  lady,  „ 

Here's  a  bridge,  „ 

Carry  her  carefully,         „ 
Carry  her  gently,  „ 

Sing  along  cheerily,    '    „ 

Putterum,  Putterum/ 

"When  passing  through  the  streets  of  a 
town,  they  are  accustomed  to  dignify  the  tra- 
veller with  the  noblest  titles. 

" '  Here  is  a  great  man,  Ho,  ho, 
He  is  a  Rajah,  „    „ 

She  is  a  Ranee,'  „    „ 

for  the  reason  that  their  own  importance  will 
be  enhanced  by  an  attendance  upon  so  noble  a 
person. 

"When  approaching  home  the  theme  is 
changed.  The  benevolence  of  the  traveUer  is 
then  the  burden  of  song.  The  ear  is  saluted 
by  complimentary  expressions  like  these : 

" '  He  is  a  charity  man,  Ho,  ho, 

He  loves  to  do  good,  „    „ 

She  is  benevolent,  „    „ 

She  won't  forget  us,'  „    „ 

the  object  of  which  is  to  remind  the  one  they 
ire  carrying,  that  in  case  of  a  safe  arrival  at 
home,  a  little  extra  pay  will  not  be  at  all  un- 
welcome. 

"  As  I  passed  beyond  the  city  limits,  the  face 
of  the  country  presented  little  to  interest,  and 
my  confined  position  allowed  but  a  glance  at 
any  object  as  I  passed.  To  while  away  time 
that  began  to  hang  heavily,  I  availed  myself  of 
the  remaining  twilight  to  read  a  book,  brought 
for  that  purpose.  This  was  difficult,  for  the 
tread  of  the  bearers,  though  usually  regular, 
caused  a  motion  of  the  conveyance  more 
tremulous  than  that  of  a  railroad  car.    I  suc- 


ceeded tolerably  wcU,  however,  though  such  a 
mode  of  testing  the  strength  of  the  eyes  is 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  wise  and  prudent. 
"But  of  all  the  vehicles  in  which  I  have  yet 
had  the  fortune  to  be  conveyed,  the  palanquin 
is  the  most  lonely,  and  least  attractive  or 
agreeable.    It  is  eminently  useful,  and  here 
your  praise  of  it  must  end.    Carrying  but  one 
person,  there  he  must  sit  and  think  and  specu- 
late, while  there  is  just  enough  about  him  to 
divert  attention,  and  thus  to  forbid  a  very 
profitable  and  connected  train  of  reflection. 
Such  being   the  case,  I  was  right  glad  to 
perceive  that  it  was  late  enough  to  conclude 
upon  retiring    to  rest.    Having  accordingly 
told  the  men  to  set  me   down,  which   was 
willingly  done,  I  removed  the  end  of  the  strap 
behind,  and  arranged  my  pillow ;  then  making 
my  necessary  toilet,  I  reclined  at  full  length, 
hoping  for  a  quiet  repose  of  a  few  hours.    The 
bearers  again  under  way,  I  was  visited  by  the 
nocturnal  goddess,  though  I  could  not  say 
with  the  poet  '  Kind  nature's  sweet  restorer, 
-balmy  sleep?  the  state  I  was  in   being  little 
entitled  to  the  appellation   '  sleep,'  and  still 
less  to  that  of  "  balmy."    Once  I  was  aroused 
by  inhaling  an  odour  quite  foreign  to  the  spicy 
land  of  Ind.    A  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  my 
torchman  had  taken  shelter  under  the  leeward 
of  my  palanquin,  giving  me  an  opportunity  of 
quaffing  the  fumes  of  burning  cotton  and  rancid 
oil.    Having  intimated  to  him,  in  very  decided 
terms,  that  he  must  leave  that  locality,  he 
trotted  ahead,  while  I  relapsed  into  my  former 
repose,  from  which  I  was  again  awakened  by  a 
dream  which  was  '  not  all  a  dream/  to  wit  that  I 
was  again  doubling  the  Cape  of  Storms.    When 
a  little  aroused,  I  called  for  information  re- 
specting the  very  disagreeable  motion  of  the 
conveyance,  when  I  was  told  that  a  new  man 
had  taken  hold.    I  requested  the  maistry  to 
defer  all  experiments  of  apprentices  until  some 
other  person  (or  thing)  was  their  traveller  than 
myself.    My  request  was  heeded,  and  again  all 
went  smoothly  onward. 

"  After  journeying  a  few  miles  further,  the 
maistry  was  at  my  elbow  with  the  intelligence 
that  we  were  near  a  river,  the  water  of  which 
was  deep,  and  that  we  might  find  some  difficulty 
in  crossing. 

"Such  interruptions  are  not  uncommon  in 
that  land  of  drought  and  torrent.  That  which 
now  presents  to  the  eye  but  an  extended  waste 
of  arid  sand,  becomes  in  a  few  days  the  bed  of 
a  navigable  stream.  At  these  times  the 
journeyer  does  best  to  trust  himself  to  the 
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judgment  and  experience  of  hia  bearers, 
instead  of  himself  directing  what  shall  be 
done.  When  the  water  is  very  high  and  the 
current  strong,  prudence  dictates  a  patient 
delay  upon  the  bank  till  the  '  river  runs  by,' 
which  it  sometimes  does  in  a  few  hours,  espe- 
cially if  the  monsoon  have  not  fully  set  in. 
In  other  cases  the  course  is  adopted  which  was 
pursued  in  the  present  instance.  The  torch- 
bearer  went  ahead  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  holding  his  flambeau  above  him  in  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  carried  a  long 
pole,  cautiously  measuring  the  water  s  depth 
just  before  him.  After  finding  that  the  river 
was  fordable,  he  returned  and  reported  to  the 
maistry,  who  directed  one-half  of  the  men  to 
place  the  bottom  of  the  palanquin  (cooly  like) 
upon  their  heads,  and  the  other  merely  to  walk 
near  their  fellows,  that  they  might  be  at  hand 
in  case  of  danger.  Thus  we  entered  the  river 
cautiously,  slowly,  with  just  enough  of  the  'ho 
ho'  not  to  let  courage  fail  or  spirits  flag. 
Deeper  and  still  deeper  sunk  the  bearers,  and 
nearer  to  my  person  approached  the  rapid 
waves.  I  looked  ahead  and  there  was  the 
mussalchee,  his  light  borne  aloft,  and  his 
turbaned  head  just  appearing  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  I  thought  much,  but  said  no- 
thing. At  the  moment  in  which  it  seemed  that 
another  step  downward  would  have  brought 
the  raging  stream  into  my  vehicle,  I  felt  a 
alight  elevation.  The  danger  was  past,  cheer- 
ful sounds  were  again  heard  from  the  men, 
and  with  buoyant  steps  I  was  carried  safely  to 
the  opposite  bank,  hardly  less  pleased  at  my 
arrival  than  when  the  mussuli  boat  landed  me 
on  the  sandy  beach  of  Madras. 

"  The  bearers  placed  the  palanquin  upon  the 
ground  to  allow  themselves  a  little  rest  after 
their  tiresome  march,  while  the  maistry  made 
his  appearance,  in  their  behalf,  at  my  door 
with  a  low  salaam,  which  was  answered  by  a 
commendation  of  their  skill  and  an  intimation 
that  a  more  valuable  expression  of  my  good 
will  was  in  store  for  them.  With  a  few  other 
interruptions,  which  I  will  not  weary  the 
reader  by  narrating,  we  reached  the  village  of 

S ,  at  sunrise,  having  been  twelve  hours 

running  forty  miles,  including  the  delay  in 
crossing  the  river.  Reaching  the  Bungalow, 
I  very  happily  found  it  unoccupied,  and  there- 
fore had  the  suite  of  rooms  to  myself.  My 
palanquin  was  brought  within,  so  as  to  be 
sheltered  from  sun  and  rain.  My  bearers 
having  received  the  means  of  purchasing  a 
sheep,  and  thus  enjoying  an  extra  dish  of 


curry,  were  dismissed  for  the  day,  wii 
tions  to  be  at  the  door  before  sunset, 
myself  upon  a  cot,  with  one  or  more  o 
and  a  table  and  chairs,  these  caravan* 
furnished,  and  seized  a  little  rest,  w 
toast,  and  eggs  were  in  course  of  pre 
for  my  breakfast.  So  much  for  a  ni{ 
cursion  in  a  palanquin,  which  althc 
before  suggested,  very  lonely  and  t 
tasteful  to  many,  is  of  eminent  utility  i 
where  stage  coaches,  canals,  and  railr 
unknown." 

The  ton-jon  is  a  conveyance  much 
the  cities,  and  large  towns  of  India  f< 
ping,  calling,  and  evening  airings.  It  r< 
the  palanquin  in  having  a  pole  of  thn 
half  feet  length  before  and  behind,  and 
carried  by  bearers.  In  the  form  of  tl 
and  in  its  rising  and  falling  top,  it  is 
chaise,  the  scat  being  only  of  sufficient 
one  adult.  The  sides  are  left  open, 
provided  with  extended  brass  wire 
which  are  hung  curtains  of  green  8 
may  be  drawn  at  pleasure.  It  is  li( 
airy,  suited  only  for  short  distances 
posture  is  upright  instead  of  reclining 

The  value  of  a.  palanquin  varies  fron 
a  hundred  dollars ;  and  that  of  a  fam-j 
thirty  to  seventy-five  dollars,  accor 
their  size  and  elegance  of  finish.  The ' 
and  those  in  high  official  station,  ret 
of  bearers  for  their  personal  use,  the 
for  eight  persons  (enough  for  short  <3 
and  with  no  baggage)  being  about 
month,  housing  and  feeding  themselves 
not  needed  in  carrying  the  vehicle  t 
upon  errands,  pull  the  punkah,  assist  1 
in  amusing  the  children,  watch  the  p 
introduce  visitors,  and  the  like  empl 
of  which  the  foreign  resident  has  eufl 
engage  many  attendants. 

Our  Illustration. 
The  Town  op  Allahabad,  i.  e., a  t 
of  Allah,"  the  capital  of  the  provinc 
same  name,  is  situated  at  the  junctia 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  in  "perhaps  t 
favourable  situation  which  India  affoa 
great  city  "  {Hcber).  The  Fort,  once  ux 
in  beauty,  and  now  gaining  in  strenj 
it  has]  lost  in  external  appearance,  oc 
strong  position  on  a  tongue  of  land  £o 
the  confluence  of  the  above-mentione 
the  navigation  of  which  it  complex 
mands.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  < 
towards  the  rivers  by  bastioned  walli 
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polished  freestone.  In  the  dry  season,  the 
water  is  so  low  that  the  fort  is  accessible  from 
numerous  sand-banks  in  the  Ganges,  the 
haunts  of  legions  of  alligators.  The  govern- 
ment-house, formerly  the  regal  palace,  is 
pleasant  and  commodious.  Allahabad  is  a 
mart  for  cotton :  but  the  principal  source  of 
its  revenues  consists  in  the  pre-eminence  which 
it  holds  in  Hindoo  veneration  as  the  holiest  of 
their prayagas,  or  sacred  confluences  of  rivers. 
The  number  of  pilgrims  of  all  castes  who 
annually  repair  hither  to  bathe  themselves  in 
the  united  streams,  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  200,000 ;  and  a  tax  of  three  rupees  levied  on 
each  by  the  government  produces  an  average 
amount  of  between  600,000  and  700,000  ru- 
pees. 

In  1857  Allahabad  became  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  demoniac  massacres  which  distinguished 
the  revolt  of  the  Sepoy  troops. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  June,  news 
came  of  the  rising  at  Benares,  and  a  telegraphic 
message  was  received  from  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence, desiring  that  every  European  should  be 
kept  in  the  fort  till  all  was  secure.  A  few 
tours  proved  that  on  the  outside  of  the  fort 
•he  rebels  were  triumphant.  The  English 
officers  of  the  6th  regiment  were  sitting  quietly 
it  mess,  when  the  mutineers  sounded  an  alarm. 
Che  officers,  thinking  that  it  was  some  dis- 
orbance  amongst  the  people,  rushed  on  to 
he  Parade,  and  were  cut  down  whilst  the 


band  was  playing  the  Queen's  anthem.  Nine 
youthful  ensigns  doing  duty  with  the  regiment 
were  bayoneted  in  the  mess-room,  and  eight 
other  officers  were  shot.  Merchants  and  others 
swelled  the  slaughter,  till  fifty  Europeans  had 
fallen  by  the  hands  of  the  Sepoys.  The  treasury 
was  looted,  the  prisoners  in  jail  were  released, 
and  the  work  of  general  destruction  com- 
menced. House  after  house  was  plundered 
and  fired.  The  whole  station  was  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  the  murderers  revelled  in  the  scene 
of  their  wanton  destruction. 

For  ten  days  the  English  were  blockaded  in 
the  fort,  and  dared  not  venture  fifty  yards 
from  it  without  being  shot  at.  In  it  were 
400  Sikhs  of  doubtful  loyalty,  and  80  invalid 
English  artillerymen,  with  100  English  ladies, 
and  a  large  number  of  children.  At  one  time 
during  this  period  it  was  expected  that  the 
Sikhs  would  rise  against  them,  on  account  of 
their  having  obtained  spirituous  liquors  and 
become  drunk  and  riotous.  For  three  suc- 
cessive nights  the  ladies,  silent,  timid,  and 
sleepless,  crouched  in  the  fort,  expecting  death, 
but  guarded  by  the  Europeans,  each  with  a 
revolver  in  his  hand,  ready  to  meet  the  attack 
of  the  Sikhs.  But  happily  the  Sikhs  remained 
true,  and  recovered  their  senses.  Colonel  Neil, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  Madras  Fusiliers 
then  arrived  from  Benares,  attacked  success- 
fully  the  insurgents,  and  in  a  few  days  had  the 
whole  of  Allahabad  in  his  possession. 


00N0EBNIH<J  ACCIDENTAL    DIS00VEKES.* 


Jhb  Empire  of  the  Past,  visible  and  traditionary 
^risible,  through  history  and  science,  even  to 
be  mists  of  chaos,  when  the  world  was  a  bub- 
ling  preparation — gives  ample  evidence  of  a 
overning  Power,  whose  sceptre  has  swayed  the 
toallest  detail,  creating  blades  of  grass,  and 
lahioning  the  exquisite  fabric  of  man.  As  we 
*ethe  master  hand  throughout  every  phase 
f  a  beautiful  picture — in  conception,  design, 
rawing,  lights,  and  shadows— so,  looking  at 
ie  world's  structure,  we  have  everywhere 
idence  of  its  conception,  creation,  and  on- 
ird  movement  to  perfection.  The  Master 
and  has  left  its  Divine  impress  upon  every 

There  are  landmarks  in  the  past  which  need 


but  little  contemplation  to  convince  us  that  the 
Almighty  is  ever  controlling  events.  Joseph's 
slavery  was  the  agency  for  wonderful  results  in 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  Moses  laid  in  the 
bulrushes  was  part  of  a  great  plan  designed  by 
the  Creator.  The  prosecution  of  Daniel  was 
another  step  onwards  in  the  van  of  universal 
Christianity.  Pharaoh,  Alexander,  Henry YIII., 
and  Napoleon  I.,  were  instruments  for  mignty 
purposes.  Constantinus  "  accidentally  "  lodged 
in  an  inn,  and  married  the  innkeeper's  daughter, 
Helena :  their  offspring  was  Constantino,  who 
raised  the  standard  of  Christianity  with  such 
wonderful  and  startling  results.  Then  further 
on  we  have  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  transfer  of  India  to  Protestant 


•  «  Proriaoial  Papers."   Bj  Joseph  Hattou.   London :  0.  J.  Skeet.   See  Review,  patfo  403. 
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England  (not  forgetting  our  recent  punish- 
ment for  mal-adininistration),  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  discovery  of  the 
gunpowder  plot,  the  reign  of  Cromwell;  all 
pointing  to  a  Power  preparing,  chastening,  and 
ruling  with  a  wisdom  illimitable  in  its  majesty 
of  strength.  We  see  periods  of  death  and  de- 
struction, when  for  a  time  the  narrow  mind 
of  man  observes  nothing  but  a  going  back- 
wards, made  to  bring  forth  happier  and  more 
glorious  times;  presenting,  on  being  viewed 
from  the  hill-top  of  History,  but  so  much  of 
the  fermenting  process  which  the  world  passes 
through  for  good. 

All  this  is  discoverable  in  the  merest  appa- 
rent trifles.  In  1430,  one  Laurentiua  Coster 
was  amusing  himself  and  his  children  in  a 
little  town  in  Holland  by  cutting  letters  on 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  when  one  of  these  appa- 
rently accidental  circumstances  occurred  which, 
strangely  enough,  have  led  to  so  many  of  the 
greatest  inventions.  He  thought  he  would 
impress  these  letters  upon  paper  —  glorious 
thought! — and  here  was  the  art  of  printing. 
The  Chinese  had,  it  is  true,  impressed  inked 
blocks  on  paper  many  years  before,  but  they 
had  not  hit  upon  the  simple  and  important 
contrivance  of  cutting  their  letters  separately, 
whereby  the  same  blocks  might  be  adapted  to 
other  texts  than  those  for  which  they  were 
originally  cut.  Then  came  the  idea  of  the 
multiplication  of  these  letters  in  moulds,  and 
the  superseding  of  the  Chinese  mode  of  friction 
by  the  introduction  of  the  printing  press.  The 
honour  of  these  inventions  seems  to  be  divided 
between  Coster  of  Haarlem  and  Guttenberg  of 
Mentz.  Then  there  rise  up  other  great  names 
associated  with  the  art  —  Faust,  Sehajffer, 
Caxton.  But  there  seems  every  reason  to 
trace  back  the  invention  to  what  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  accidental  circumstance.  Is 
there  no  Divine  agency  apparent  here  ?  Was 
not  the  Press  an  instrument  necessary  at  the 
particular  period  of  its  creation  to  carry  on 
the  great  work  of  Progress  ?  And  how  well  it 
is  performing  its  work !  building  up  tomes  of 
thought  which  shall  irradiate  a  blessed  influence 
for  all  time,  and  forging  links  in  the  chain  of 
circumstance  that  shall  be  the  clue  illuminating 
the  darkness  of  oblivion  when  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  years  have  buried  the  pre- 
sent in  the  fabled  dust  of  Time ! 

It  is  said  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  to  a 
similarly  accidental  circumstance.  Some  per- 
sons were  amusing  themselves  by  swimming, 


in  a  basin,  a  loadstone  suspended  to  a  piece  of 
cork,  and  were  struck  with  the  fact  that  when- 
ever it  was  not  interfered  with,  and  left  to 
settle  its  own  position,  the  loadstone  pointed 
to  the  north.  What  a  gleam  of  light  was  that 
for  civilization !  The  properties  of  the  magnet 
were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Chinese,  hat  it 
was  left  for  "  accidental  circumstance  "  to  point 
out  their  greatest  power. 

Brande  gives  us  the  following  curious  history 
of  a  very  celebrated  scarlet  dye  resulting  from 
the  treatment  of  a  decoction  of  cochineal  with 
a  chloride  of  tin  and  tartar.    It  appears  thai 
the  Dutch  chemist  Drebbel,  resident  at  Alk- 
maar,  had  prepared  some  decoctions  of  co- 
chineal for  filling  a  thermometer-tube.   The 
preparation  was  effected  in  a  tin  vessel;  and 
into  this  some  aqua  regia  (nitro  muriatic  acid) 
having  been  spilled  by  accident,  a  rich  scarlet 
colour  was  observed.    Thus,  by  mere  chance, 
was  the  discovery  made  that  oxide  of  tin  in 
solution  yielded,  by  combination  with  the  co- 
louring matter   of   cochineal,  a  scarlet  dye. 
Drebbel  communicated  his  discovery  to  Kof- 
felar,  an  ingenious  dyer  of  Ley  den,  who  was 
the  first  to  carry  out  its  manufacture :  hence 
it  was  called  Kuffelar's  Colour.    The  process? 
soon  reached  Yan  der  Gecht  and  Gulich,  who, 
however,  appear  to  have  discovered  the  process* 
by  their  own  independent  investigations.  Vam 
der  Gecht,  in  1550,  communicated  the  secret  to 
the  Gobelins,  the  celebrated  tapestry  manu- 
facturers.  Nearly  a  century  after  this,  in  164?, 
one  Kepler,  who  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  process  in  Flanders  (his  native  country), 
came  over  to  England,  and  settled  at  Bo*; 
where,  having  practised  the  dyeing  of  this 
colour,  it  went  by  the  name  of  Bow  Dj* 
Kepler,  however,  did  not  carry  this  process  to 
such  perfection  as  the  brothers  Gobelin,  or, 
indeed,  the  dyers  of  Flanders ;  nor  was  the  ait 
of  scarlet  dyeing  thoroughly  known  in  En^aad 
until  one  Bauer,  or  Brewer,  having  been  * 
vited  to  England  in  1667  by  Charles  IL,  wiA 
the  promise  of  a  large  salary,  practised  then* 
in  his  own  manufactory. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Art  Journal  gtam 
excellent  illustration  of  a  new  style  of  wool 
engraving,  the  origin  of  which  is  a  singsto 
example  of  "  accidental  discovery."  The  edit* 
says  the  invention  was  brought  about  in  ttf  . 
way — Mr.  Dewitt  C.  Hitchcock,  an  artist  <*  | 
considerable  ability,  and  one  of  the  best  wood'  < 
engravers  in  the  United  States  (and  it  is  c* 
tainly  a  recommendation  of  the  discovery  that 
it  originated  with  an  engraver),  was  remoting  ■ 
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e  enamel  from  a  card  with  a  wet  brush, 
mrpose  of  whitening  a  piece  of  wood  on 
e  was  about  to  draw,  when  he  noticed 
5  printed  letters  upon  the  card  were 

into  bold  relief  by  the  operation.  The 
nediately  suggested  itself  that  here  was 
>f  a  "  process,"  and  he  at  once  devoted 
a  of  his  leisure  time  to  work  it  out  ex- 
tally.  After  successive  trials,  carried 
no  little  perseverance,  he  was  at  length 
to  produce  relief  printing  plates  perfect 
respects.  Then  arose  another  obstacle, 
ak  which  would  answer  the  purpose  of 
ess.  In  this  extremity  an  acquaintance 
litchcock's,  Mr.  Day,  of  New  Jersey, 
t  also,  who  was  well  informed  in  all 
connected  with  the  "  graphotype  "  dis- 
vas  successful  enough  to  invent  an  ink 
ctly  answered  the  purpose.  Patents  in 
i  countries  were  applied  for  and  ob- 
the  process  was  brought  into  extensive 
jnerica,  and  has  been  introduced  here, 
aethod  adopted  may  be  explained  in 
entences.  The  very  finest  pulverised 
alk  is  sifted  on  to  pieces  of  sheet  zinc, 
present  an  even  surface,  which  is  then 
id  to  the  action  of  an  hydraulic  press ; 

polished  sheet  plate  giving  it  the  ne- 
3moothness.  A  coating  of  size  is  then 
bo  "  set "  the  chalk,  thus  producing  a 
like  an  enamelled  card,  which  may  be 
pon.   The  tracing  is  transferred  to  the 

the  ordinary  way :  that  is,  by  means 
chalked,  or  rouged,  thin  paper;   the 

is  made  with  brushes ;  the  ink  used  is 
vinous  nature,  and  has  the  property  of 
Qg  with  the  surf ace  of  the  chalk,  and  so 
lg  it  that  it  protects  the  lines  during 
•aving  process.    When  the  drawing  is 

it  is  ready  for  the  engraving  or 
ng,"  which  is  done  with  soft  fitch  or 
lair  brushes,  and  silk  velvet.  The  lines 
res  are  brought  into  relief  on  the  same 
3  as  those  of  a  woodcut;  only  that 
of  the  tedious  mode  of  picking  out 
inute  bit  of  white  with  a  graver,  the 
moves  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  inter- 
paces  of  chalk  untouched  by  the  ink, 
ducing  a  perfect  facsimile  of  the  draw- 
l  almost  incredible  short  space  of  time, 
thing  or  engraving  maybe  carried  to  any 
y  depth,  and  a  point  of  very  great  value 
hat  there  is  no  undercutting,  the  lines 
i,  to  use  a  technical  term,  of  the  true 
;  hence  moulds  can  be  taken  from  these 
ith  great  ease,  much  more  so  than  from 


those  produced  by  any  other  process.  When 
the  drawing  is  brushed  down  to  the  necessary 
depth,  it  is  very  carefully  dusted  out,  and  a 
solution  of  water-glass,  silicate  of  potash,  being 
applied,  all  that  remains  on  the  zinc  plate  is 
rendered  completely  indurate.  In  an  hour  or 
two  this  becomes  perfectly  dry,  and  when 
oiled,  a  mould  may  be  taken  from  it  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  methods.  By  a  very  ingenious 
adaptation  of  the  ruling  machine,  tints  of  al- 
most every  kind  may  be  produced,  as  well  as 
most  descriptions  of  ornamental  lines. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  inquiring  disposi- 
tion and  roving  habits  of  man  were  bounded 
by  lakes  and  rivers;  the  raft  and  primitive 
canoe  did  not  suffice  to  navigate  the  surging 
ocean,  and  many  races  were  thus  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  each  other — all  beyond 
the  seas  being  worlds  of  dread  and  mystery. 
When  science  did  cast  its  rod  over  the  oceans, 
and  mark  out  a  path  for  navigation,  the  safest 
and  only  reliable  beacons,  when  the  land  faded 
from  the  mariner's  view,  were  the  lamps  of 
God  stationed  above  the  bewildered  seaman  as 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven  in  prayer. 

At  the  period  when  Carthage  fell  before  the 
rivalry  of  a  brave  but  barbarous  power,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  science  of  navigation  was 
buried  amongst  its  ruins :  as  if  God  had  de- 
stroyed the  very  powers  for  progress  which  He 
had  created.  For  centuries  the  darkness  thus 
induced  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  nations. 
But  at  length,  in  His  time,  the  Lord  of  the 
Universe  once  more  said,  "  Let  there  be  light ;" 
and  the  discoveries  of  Christopher  Columbus 
followed  its  dawning.  Ever  since,  the  illumi- 
nation has  been  increasing  in  power  and  bril- 
liancy, bringing  to  our  view  new  seas,  new 
rivers,  new  worlds,  fresh  peoples. 

What  a  romance  of  incident,  what  an  epic, 
is  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  American 
continent;  how  rich  in  narrative,  how  fertile 
in  heroic  deeds !  Well  may  Spain  be  proud  of 
her  conquests !  We  by  no  means  intend  even 
to  point  out  the  chief  events  of  the  exploring 
of  the  New  World;  but  there  is  one  episode  so 
interesting,  and  withal  so  illustrative  of  our 
remarks,  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  pass  it 
over. 

In  1510  there  existed,  at  St.  Domingo,  a 
Spanish  colony,  under  the  government  of  Ad- 
miral Diego  Columbus,  whence  occasionally 
issued  forth  throngs  of  adventurous  spirits, 
having  for  their  object  the  booty  as  well  as 
the  glory  of  the  discoveries  attendant  upon 
investigating   the   unknown   regions  of  the 

i  i 
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Southern  continent.  Odjeda  induced  one 
Fernandez,  a  lawyer,  to  advance  money  for 
an  expedition  to  explore  the  rich  forests  of  the 
continent.  They  left  behind  them  certain  con- 
federates, at  the  head  of  whom  was  Enoiso, 
who  obtained  the  convoy  of  a  king's  ship  to 
prevent  a  number  of  men  who  had  fallen  much 
into  debt  and  much  out  of  reputation— wild, 
troublesome  fellows  anxious  to  get  away  from 
St.  Domingo— from  coming  on  board.  There 
was  one,  however,  who  hit  upon  a  plan  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose  which  did  not  fail  in  its 
execution.  Concealed  in  a  cask  which  was 
supposed  to  contain  provisions,  he  was  safely 
carried  on  board,  and  much  to  the  disgust  of 
Enciso,  came  forth  from  his  hiding-place  when 
too  late  to  be  reconveyed  on  shore.  The 
stranger  was,  however,  a  brave,  muscular, 
daring  man,  a  skilful  swordsman,  and  in  every 
way  calculated  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
band  of  adventurers. 

Hardship  soon  came:  where  they  expected 
to  find  Odjeda,  they  found  desolation ;  and  to 
complete  the  horrors  of  the  voyage,  Enciso's 
ship  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  near  San  Sebas- 
tian. At  this  juncture  the  passenger  who  had 
been  brought  on  board  the  vessel  unwelcomed, 
having  formerly  sailed  along  the  coast,  led  the 
band  on  to  Darien,  where  they  found  immense 
wealth  both  of  booty  and  food.  Upon  this  the 
strange  passenger  became  a  favourite  with  the 
followers  of  Enciso,  who  was  at  length  deposed 
from  authority,  and  the  daring  adventurer  of 
the  cask  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  At 
Darien  he  established  his  head-quarters,  and 
made  every  effort  to  raise  himself  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  followers.  That  he  might  amass 
large  quantities  of  gold,  he  organized  exploring 
parties,  to  start  forth  from  his  seat  of  govern- 
ment. At  the  head  of  one  of  these  bands  was 
the  famous  Pizarro  himself,  who  being  on  one 
occasion  repulsed  in  a  conflict  with  the  Indians, 
the  head  of  the  local  government  set  out  him- 
self, and  from  a  chief  whom  he  took  cap^ve  he 


first  heard  of  the  great  ocean  which  i 
lay  beyond  the  mountains  westward. 

In  the  meantime  the  adventurer 
condemned  to  deposition  and  other 
in  Spain,  at  the  suit  of  the  first  captai 
This  fact  had  come  to  his  knowledge  i 
private  source.  He  had  not  learnt  it 
so  he  determined  upon  some  great 
ment  which  should  compensate  the 
ment  for  past  grievances.  Althougl 
not  a  fifth  of  the  force  which  seemed  ] 
for  such  an  exploit,  he  decided  upon 
ing  the  discovery  of  the  ocean  of  * 
Indian  had  told  him.  One  hundred 
men  were  selected  from  his  forces,  i 
the  picturesque  fashion  of  the  time,  i 
September  morning  1513,  offering  up 
for  the  success  of  their  enterprise,  t 
forth  into  the  unexplored  wilderness. 

On  they  went,  encountering  the  n 
f  ul  obstructions,  overcoming  the  dan 
hardships  of  swamps,  marshes,  fores 
with  tribes  of  Indians  hovering  on  th 
and  occasionally  making  attacks  up 
When  they  arrived  at  the  mountain  rai 
were  only  about  sixty  who  could  c 
ascent  to  gaze,  with  like  rapture  to  tl 
crusaders  in  after  years,  upon  the  gl< 
ject  of  their  pilgrimage.  The  event 
ing  came  at  last,  the  Indian  guides  j 
an  eminence  from  which  the  sea  wj 
the  captain  of  the  band  and  a  few 
climbed  it,  and,  looking  westward,  bef 
at  the  feet  of  nature's  rugged  rampai 
and  hills,  they  saw  a  mighty  ocean— 

"  Kissing  with  murmur  bland  its  shores  * 

Well  might  the  beholders  fall  u] 
knees  and  thank  Him  who  had  direc 
thither! 

The  name  of  the  captain  thus  com 
ruse  on  board  Enciso's  ship  was  Vaac 
and  the  sea  which  he  beheld  from  \ 
tain  top  was  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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IT  THB  EST.    F.   O.  MORRIS,   B.A.,   RECTOR  OF  NITNBURNHOLME,   YORKSHIRE,   AND  CHAPLAIN  TO   HI6  GRACB 
THB  DUKJB  OF  CLEVELAND,   AUTHOR  OF  A  "  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS "    (DEDICATED  BT 
PERMISSION  TO  HER  MAJBSTT  THB  QUEEN),   ETC.,   ETC. 


The  Goose, 
xxxii. 
During  a  visit  to  some  friends  at  Wistow, 
many  years  ago,  I  was  often  amused  with  the 
eccentricities  of  an  old  goose,  who  had  seem- 
ingly forsaken  his  own  kindred  and  formed  a 
friendly  alliance  with  a  flock  of  ducks,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  always  to  be  found, 
other  afloat  or  ashore.  Indeed  any  approach 
to  ma  own  tribe  generally  met  with  a  rebuff; 
tot  he  was  of  a  peaceable  turn,  and  not  the 
goose  to  pick  up  a  questionable  quarrel;  so 
these  insults  were  never  retaliated  but  by  a 
toss.  On  inquiry  into  this  strange  friendship, 
I  was  given  to  understand  that  the  venerable 
goose  had  been  hatched  under  a  duck,  whose 
motherly  kiridness  he  still  evidently  cherished, 
ty  the  fact  of  his  sticking  to  the  family  group 
ever  after,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  probably 
8tfll  maintains  a  conspicuous  place. 

XXXIII. 

MAs  silly  as  a  goose,"  is  a  proverb;  but  I 
»»ew  a  goose  that  showed  more  sagacity  than 
the  speciee  get  credit  for.  She  was  the  pro- 
perty of  a  cotter  at  Appleton-le-Moors,  York- 
■hire.  The  cotter  had  no  way  to  his  back  yard, 
c*cept  through  the  house  or  by  going  round  to 
a  back  lane,  a  distance  of  four  or  five  hundred 
Jttds.  The  goose  and  her  little  flock  were 
frequently  let  through  the  house  to  the  back 
y^  and  thus  saved  the  trouble  of  walking 
*Ottnd  by  the  lane;  but  when  the  house  was 
leaned  such  a  favour  was  refused.  Every 
*ight  when  the  goose  wanted  to  go  to  her 
g^arters,  she  knocked  at  the  door  with  her 
JJJH  and  on  being  told  to  go  round  she  always 
<*id  so  immediately,  or  if  admitted  to  pass 
trough  the  room,  she  marched  her  flock  in  a 
*mgle  file,  and  heading  them  as  a  good  general 
*ae  quacked  her  thanks  all  the  way  through. 


The  Jay. 
xxxiv. 

I  had  a  very  clever  talking  jay,  which  used 
to  have  a  common  circular  cage  made  in  wicker- 
work,  such  as  blackbirds  and  thrushes  are  often 
kept  in.  The  cage  was  every  evening  let  down 
by  a  string  from  a  pulley  under  my  verandah, 
so  that  Poll  (all  jays  are  Polls)  might  be  drawn 
up  to  roost.  She  would  never  settle  on  ths 
roost  till  the  door  was  shut  and  the  peg  put  in 
the  staple.  As  the  loquacious  creature  im- 
proved, my  fear  of  losing  her  increased,  and  I 
gave  orders  that  she  should  no  more  be  allowed 
to  roam,  since  most  days  she  absented  herself 
for  several  hours.  Still  Poll  was  daily  at  large, 
but  none  knew  how.  I  resolved  to  judge  for 
myself;  feeling  sure  that  some  person  on  the 
premises  daily  opened  the  cage,  inasmuch  as 
the  peg  for  fastening  the  door  was  always  very 
carefully  lodged  on  a  place  inside  the  cage.  I 
rose  before  it  was  light  one  summer  morning, 
and  secreted  myself.  As  soon  as  daylight  ap- 
peared, Poll  began  to  hop  up  and  down  from 
the  perch,  and  put  out  her  head  to  make  obser- 
vations. At  length  out  came  the  head,  and 
with  the  beak  tightly  grasping  the  peg,  a  con- 
siderable deal  of  wriggling  loosened  it;  then, 
very  carefully  turning  the  head,  the  peg  was 
got  inside,  and  hopping  on  to  the  perch,  by  a 
little  putting  and  placing,  it  was  securely  lodged 
in  its  place,  so  well  that,  but  for  seeing  it,  I 
could  not  have  believed. 

The  Lion. 

XXXV. 

A  lion,  which  the  French  at  Fort  St.  Louis, 
in  Africa,  were  about  to  send  to  Paris  on 
account  of  its  great  beauty,  having  fallen  sick 
before  the  departure  of  the  vessel  which  was  to 
convey  him  to  Europe,  was  loosed  from  his 
chain,  and  carried  into  an  open  area.     M. 
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Compagnon,  author  of  "An  Account  of  a 
Journey  to  Bambuk,"  having  returned  home 
from  hunting,  found  this  animal  in  a  very 
exhausted  condition,  and  out  of  compassion 
poured  a  small  quantity  of  milk  down  his 
throat,  whereby  he  was  greatly  refreshed,  and 
soon  after  recovered  his  perfect  health.  Prom 
that  time  the  lion  was  so  tame,  and  acquired 
so  great  an  attachment  for  his  benefactor,  that 
he  ate  from  his  hand,  and  followed  him  about 
everywhere  like  a  dog,  with  nothing  to  confine 
him  but  a  slender  string  tied  round  his  neck. 

One  day,  says  Mr.  Hope,  I  had  the  honour  of 
dining  with  HerGrace  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 
After  dinner  the  company  attended  Her  Grace 
to  see  the  feeding  of  a  lion  which  she  had  in 
the  court.  While  we  were  admiring  his  fierce- 
ness, and  teasing  him  with  sticks  to  make  him 
quit  his  prey  and  fly  at  us,  the  porter  came  and 
informed  the  Duchess  that  a  sergeant  with  some 
recruits  at  the  gate,  begged  permission  to  see 
the  lion.  Her  Grace,  with  great  condescension 
and  good-nature,  asked  permission  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  travellers  to  come  in,  as  they 
would  then  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
animal  fed.  They  were  accordingly  admitted  at 
the  moment  when  the  lion  was  growling  over  his 
prey.  The  sergeant,  advancing  to  the  cage, 
called  out,  "Nero,  Nero!  poor  Nero!  don't 
you  know  me,  NeroP"  The  animal  instantly 
turned  his  head  to  look  at  him ;  then  rose  up, 
left  his  prey,  and  came,  wagging  his  tail,  to  the 
side  of  the  cage.  The  man  then  put  his  hand 
upon  him,  and  patted  him,  telling  us  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  three  years  since  they 
had  seen  each  other,  but  that  the  care  of  the 
lion  on  his  passage  from  Gibraltar  had  been 
committed  to  him,  and  he  was  happy  to  sec 
the  poor  beast  show  so  much  gratitude  for  his 
attention.  The  lion,  indeed,  seemed  perfectly 
delighted ;  he  went  to  and  fro,  rubbing  himself 
against  the  place  where  his  benefactor  stood, 
and  licked  the  sergeant's  hand  as  he  held  it 
out  to  him.  The  man  wanted  to  get  into  the 
cage  to  him,  but  was  withheld  by  the  company, 
who  were  not  altogether  convinced  of  the  safety 
of  the  act. 

The  Chough. 

xxxvi. 

An  accident  which  befell  one  of  these  birds 

afforded  an  interesting  instance  of  the  efforts 

of  nature  to  repair  injury  and  mutilation.    It 

was  standing  on  a  window-sill,  and  had  the 


greatest  part  of  its  beak  crushed  by  tl 
shutting  of  the  window.  The  persoi 
them,  nursed  it  with  the  greatest 
kept  it  alive.  When  the  wound  bega 
it  was  turned  out  among  its  compt 
whom  it  was  as  regularly  fed  as  if 
been  made  to  understand  that  it  < 
feed  itself;  but  what  was  still  mo 
ordinary,  soon  afterwards  nights  of  ' 
which  usually  remained  in  their  lone 
upon  a  neighbouring  rocky  mounti 
down  to  the  garden,  and  were  constan 
ing  over  their  disabled  and  mutila 
panion,  as  if  to  marvel  at  its  Strang 
ance.  As  the  wound  healed,  the  upp 
the  bill,  two-thirds  of  which  at  least 
severed,  began  to  grow,  and  in  a  fe 
had  made  considerable  progress,  w 
prospect  of  its  finally  assuming  it* 
formation. 

The  Linnet. 

xxxvii. 

In  passing  a  low  furze  bush  my 
was  attracted  to  a  bird  which  flutter* 
a  few  feet  from  me  as  if  in  a  fit.  M 
pulse  was  to  step  quickly  forward  a 
up,  the  former  of  which  I  did ;  but  wl 
about  two  feet  of  it,  it  rose  and  flut 
few  yards  further.  Thinking  it  was 
I  again  attempted  to  pick  it  up,  wh< 
appeared  to  receive  a  fresh  amount  oi 
and  made  another  intoxicated  sort  o 
of  a  few  yards.  This  it  did  several 
I  began  to  doubt  if  I  could  catch  it 
when  at  last,  to  my  great  surprise,  jui 
near  enough  to  "  put  some  salt  on  i 
rose  up  and  flew  away  twittering  (la 
me  as  I  found  afterwards)  like  the  p 
strongest  linnet  in  the  world.  At  i 
puzzled  to  account  for  its  very  eoc 
haviour,  but  it  struck  me  that  poesib 
partridge,  it  might  have  performed 
described  to  decoy  me  from  its  nest 
fore  returned,  and  searched  the  f 
where,  sure  enough,  I  found  it  with  i 
which  were  still  warm  from  the  he 
body  which  the  faithful  little  bird  hi 
for  their  preservation ;  for  had  I  bi 
posed,  I  could  with  my  stick  withou 
have  knocked  her  down.  This  ti 
character  of  the  linnet  was  new  to  i 
lighted  me  much. 
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aday  Afternoon  in  the  Country. 
sonnet. 

'down  upon  this  bank.   Those  chiming 

bells 
Lre  sweet,  and  sanctify  the  fragrant 

breeze 
Tith  a  calm  Sabbath  quiet.    Through 

the  dells, 
iy  varied  paths  divergent,  'twixt  the 

trees, 
ng  o'er  the  fields,  the  peasants  come 
iip  God ;  cheerful  but  serious,  they 
in  tones  subdued.   A  healthful  bloom 
.  the  cheek  of  youth.  Some  aged  stoop 
the  weight  of  years :  while  there  a  group 
a  children,  singing  "  Happy  day," 
3Ugh  the  meadows  toward  the  lichen 

the  pastor  comes,  his  flock  to  feed 
Lvenly  bread,  and  lead  them,  while  they 

and  meekly  ask  the  blessings  which 
need. 

Benjamin  Gough. 


Summer  Hours. 

•ME  out,  come  out:  leave  pen  and 

book! 
Gome  out,  and  dream  beside  the  brook 

These  sunny  summer  hours : 
The  ripening  corn-fields  in  the  breeze 
Are  rustling  softly — 'mid  the  trees 
The  birds  are  singing,  and  the  bees 

Are  humming  in  the  flowers, 
jut,  and  lie  beneath  the  beech 
verhangs  yon  tiny  reach 
parkling  yellow  sand : 
watch  the  swallow  skimming  by, 
ung  trout  rising  at  the  fly, 
i  ones  floating  lazily 
»th  the  sheltering  land. 
>ut,  and  hear  the  woodlands  ring 
weet  bird- voices  as  they  sing 
r  merry  roundelays : 
3  thrush  and  blackbird,  finch  and  jay, 
ested  wren  and  linnet  grey, 
rt  hedge-sparrow,  robin  gay, 
varbling  Summer's  praise, 
throw  the  ponderous  tome  aside, 
human  knowledge,  wit,  and  pride, 
learn  in  Natures  school : 
hen  the  lessons  all  are  known, 
ipil,  unto  ripeness  grown — 
b  Summer's  sunny  days  be  flown — 
shrine  them  in  his  verse. 


And  some  among  the  thousands  drear, 
Who  winter,  summer,  year  by  year, 

The  dusty  city  throng — 
Shut  out  from  birds,  from  balmy  air, 
From  woodlands  green,  from  cornfields  fair — 
Shall  find  sweet  nature's  beauty  there, 

And  bless  him  for  his  song. 
Then,  poet,  rise !  leave  pen  and  book : 
Come  with  me  to  the  silvery  brook 

That  murmurs  through  the  flowers : 
On  its  cold  margin  dreaming  lie, 
Where  scented  breezes  softest  sigh, 
And  gazing  on  its  mirrored  sky, 

Thank  God  for  Summer  hours. 

Rosamond  Heevey. 


If  Thou  wert  by  My  Side. 

JP  thou  wert  by  my  side,  my  love, 
How  fast  would  evening  fail 

In  green  Bengala's  palmy  grove, 

List'ning  the  nightingale ! 
If  thou,  my  love,  wert  by  my  side, 
My  babies  at  my  knee, 
How  gaily  would  our  pinnace  glide 

O'er  Gunga's  mimic  sea ! 
I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  grey, 

When  on  our  deck  reclined ; 
In  careless  ease  my  limbs  I  lay, 

And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 
I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga's  stream 

My  twilight  steps  I  guide ; 
But  most  beneath  the  lamp's  pale  beam, 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side. 
I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try, 

The  lingering  noon  to  cheer ; 
But  miss  thy  kind  approving  eye — 

Thy  meek,  attentive  ear. 
But  when  of  morn  or  eve  the  star 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  far, 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 
Then  on !.  then  on !  where  duty  leads, 

My  course  be  onward  still ; 
O'er  broad  Hindostan's  sultry  meads, 

O'er  bleak  Almorah's  hill. 
That  course,  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gates, 

Nor  mild  Malwah  detain; 
For  sweet  the  bliss  us  both  awaits, 

By  yonder  western  main. 
Thy  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright, 
they  say, 

Across  the  dark -blue  sea; 
But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee. 

Rbginald  Hebb&. 
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Twelve  Months  with  Fredrika  Bremer  in  Sweden. 

By   Mary   Howitt.      London:    Jackson, 

Walford,  and  Hodder. 
A  diary  of  twelve  months  spent  with  Fredrika 
Bremer,  from  the  pen  of  Mary  Howitt,  must 
needs  abound  with  interest.  The  sketches  of 
Swedish  home-life,  in  the  palace  and  the  cottage; 
the  vivid  delineations  of  characters,  scenes, 
and  places ;  the  conversational  ease  which  runs 
through  the  narrative;  these  features  arc  at- 
tractive enough,  but  to  all  these  we  have  added 
in  these  volumes  domestic  glimpses  of  the  life 
of  one  who  was  both  plmanthropically  and 
intellectually  a  benefactor  to  her  race. 

We  are  disposed  to  question  the  introduction 
of  a  paragraph  in  the  preface,  which  indicates 
the  writer's  theological  bias,  and  scarcely  ac- 
cords with  the  impressive  sentence  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  last  uttered  by  Fredrika 
Bremer — "  My  soul  is  in  the  right  place,  but 
still  there  is  combat.  The  love  of  Christ  is 
great,  immensely  great!"  In  the  paragraph 
referred  to,  Mrs.  Howitt  is  credulous  enough  to 
attach  importance  to  an  "  impression "  which 
Fredrika  Bremer  is  said  to  have  received  many 
years  before  her  death,  and  which  she  appears 
to  have  regarded  as  "intelligence  of  the  date 
when  her  mortal  existence  must  close.''  We 
think  this  token  of  the  weakness  of  a  great 
mind  might  fitly  have  been  veiled  from  the 
public :  but  Mrs.  Howitt  makes  the  matter  ten 
times  worse  when  she  proceeds — at  least  so  we 
understand  her — to  trace  to  the  influence  of 
this  "  impression  "  a  life  which,  by  the  descrip- 
tion given,  might  have  been  absolutely  sinless. 
We  trust  Fredrika  Bremer,  in  her  philanthropic 
labours,  was  "  constrained  "  by  a  far  nobler  mo- 
tive than  this  credulous  "  impression  " — a  mo- 
tive of  which  she  spoke  in  her  dying  moments — 
even  by  "  the  love  of  Christ ;"  and  that  through- 
out life  she  aspired  after  that "  holiness  "  which, 
just  so  far  as  it  is  attained,  humbles  the  cha- 
racter it  exalts.  And  we  also  trust,  although 
Mrs.  Howitt  tells  us  that  she  "  did  not  talk 
religion,  but  cheerfully  and  faithfully  lived  it," 
that  "whilst  men  saw  her  good  works,"  the 
"  mouth  "  did  also  sometimes,  out  of  the  abund- 
ance of  the  heart's  experience,  speak  to  others 
of  what  "  God  had  done  for  her  souL"  It  is  well 
that  we  should  remember  that  "  cant,"  of  the 
very  worst  type,  may  appear  under  the  guise 
of  liberality  as  well  as  under  the  cloak  of  reli- 
gious profession.  We  regret  that  we  have 
been  obliged  to  say  thus  much  in  faithfulness 
to  our  own  convictions ;  but  setting  aside  this 


"  theological  bias "  on  the  part  of  the  tntior 
of  the  diary,  which  wc  may  add  seems  to  be 
almost  confined  to  the  preface,  we  can  pronue 
the  readers  of  these  volumes  that  they  will  find 
them  full  of  interesting  information.  Mia 
Bremer  was  no  ordinary  worker;  and  her 
remarkable  cheerfulness  of  spirit  made  ner 
in  society  a  universal  favourite.  She  accoav 
plished  most  important  reforms,  and  was  tk 
centre  of  many  philanthropic  movements.  Tk 
lessons  of  such  a  life  ought  to  be  studied,  aid 
as  a  contribution  to  this  end  Mrs.  Howitfr 
work  claims  a  warm  reception. 

Sermons  for  the  Sick  and  Afflicted.  By  tit 
late  Bev.  Hugh  Stoweix,  M.A.  Londoa: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
These  sermons  were  "  prepared  w  by  the  ?a*> 
rated  and  beloved  writer  "expressly  for  the 
house  of  mourning  and  the  chamber  of  rick* 
neBS."  The  teaching  is  pre-eminesdr  tk 
teach  in  g  of  sympathetic  experience.  Writtai 
in  much  pain  and  weakness,  yet  indicate 
no  diminution  of  the  remarkable  inteDectaal 
powers  which  distinguished  the  author,  tk 
sons  and  daughters  of  affliction  will  here  tit 
the  words  of  one  who  sought  to  comfort  often 
with  "  the  comfort  wherewith  he  himself  vai 
comforted  of  God."  In  this  parting  legacy  ti 
the  Christian  Church  we  recognize  no  ordmarj 
gift.  Such  books  can  only  be  written  by  tiwas 
who  know  what  furnace  trial  is :  the  "mmd 
consolation "  must  themselves  experience  tk 
baptism  of  personal  sorrow.  The  value  d 
these  sermons  will  be  attested  by  the  grati- 
tude of  many  a  suffering  and  sorrowful  ipirit 
—gratitude  which  will  one  day  help  the  writ* 
himself  to  see  how  truly  his  own  snare  of  ia£ 
fering  was  not  "in  vain  in  the  Lord.9  Wi 
quote  an  extract  in  "  Heart  Cheer  for  Hoe* 
Sorrow."  Our  readers  will  remember  that  cat 
of  the  latest  efforts  of  Mr.  StowelTs  pen  m* 
contribution  to  this  portion  of  our 
since  published  in  a  suitable  form  for  eft 
tion  to  sorrowing  friends — "  Breaches  in  tk 
Family  Fireside.** 

Orange  Blossoms.    Edited  by  T.  S.  AMR* 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Oot  t 
Practical  hints  pleasantly  conveyed,  wttck 
if  duly  regarded,  will  ensure  genuine  whoBJ 
fruit"  as  the  result  of  "Orange  Btosaona. 
Books  really  suitable  for  presentation  to  odd* 
and  bridegrooms,  however  strange  it  ■■/ 
seem,  are  not  numerous.     This  is,  thereto 

•  Published bjW.MMintotli.   Mot*. 
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relcome ;  and  we  gladly  call  atten- 
[t  contains  "  pictures  01  life,  serious 
irnest  admonitions,  and  hints  and 
,  which,  if  wisely  followed,  will  keep 
fht  with  sunshine,  or  scatter  the 
ouds  ere  they  break  in  angry 
We  refer  our  readers  to  "  Praise 
Married,"  and  "Arthur  Leland,"  as 
:  what  we  mean.    A  capital  resolve 

0  have  worn,  are  wearing,  or  are 
jar,  Orange  Blossoms,"  appears  in 
&• 

e  in  love  right  faithfully, 
>ugh  bright  and  gloomy  hours ; 
ight  shall  cheer  my  constancy, 
dark  shall  try  its  powers." 

j  np  of  the  book  is  worthy  of  the 
•  which  it  is  designed. 

the  Million;  or,  Evenings  with 
ring  Men.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
;,  M.A.     London:   John  F.  Shaw 

1  of  these  "  Mottoes  for  the  Million" 
on  would  prove  the  earnest  of  an 
f  the  sons  of  toil  in  the  scale  of 

higher  than  that  anticipated  for 
e  most  ardent  political  reformers, 
e  is  a  true  friend  of  the  working- 
i  no  ordinary  working-man  himself; 
ws  how  to  recognize  the  dignity  of 
hers.  He  writes  on  practical  snb- 
s  in  a  manly  tone,  and  he  has  pro- 
line which  working  men  will  esteem 
The  writers  of  tracts  too  generally 
tessary  to  descend  to  the  supposed 
j  uneducated  mind;  Mr.  Maguire's 
X)  stimulate  thoughtful,  though 
ders  to  ascend  to  his  level. 

Papers,  being  a  collection  of  Tales 
ches.  By  Joseph  Hatton,  Author 
hp  Sweets,"  "  Against  the  Stream," 
don :  C.  J.  Skeet. 

srs  evince  no  ordinary  talent.  They 
.  in  a  popular  style  and  will  un- 
y  meet  with  popular  favour.  The 
close  observer  of  men  and  manners, 
uthfully  with  some  of  the  faults  of 
genial  tone  and  a  poetic  fancy  add 
ctions  of  the  volume.  At  the  same 
dd  have  wished  some  passages  had 
d,  and  some  expressions  qualified, 
ave  been  well  if  Mr.  Hatton  had 
in  describing  what  we  hope  may  be 
a  a  purely  imagynary  tract-distri- 
59),  to  guard  against  being  supposed 
e  description  to  a  class  of  workers 
take  a  duty  which  at  least  "costs 
hing,"  and  who  might  venture  to  ask 
question  their  mode  of  discharging 
*>  show  them  by  practical  example 
I  better,  Wc  are  quite  aware  that 
s  might  be  greatly  improved  in 
in  spirit,  and  some  tract-distributors 
;  visitors  are  not  so  judicious  as  we 


might  wish  them  to  be.  But  as  a  class  the 
pocr  know  how  to  value  this  agency  for  doing 
good :  and  it  is  not  wise  to  depreciate  on  ac- 
count of  the  errors  of  a  few,  any  self-denying 
manifestation  of  the  sympathies  of  practical 
Christianity.  We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Hatton  did 
not  intend  to  do  this ;  but  there  are  those,  as  he 
well  knows,  who  seem  to  consider  it  a  sufficient 
reason  for  doing  nothing  practical  themselves, 
if  they  can  cry  down,  or  sneer  down,  the  activity 
of  otters ;  and  for  this  reason  we  should  have 
been  gratified  if  he  had  added  a  few  words 
expressive  of  the  kindly  appreciation  with 
which  we  doubt  not  he  regards  the  labours  of 
tract  writers  and  distributors.  We  gladly 
acknowledge  that  Mr.  Hatton  has  himself 
devised  a  capital  tract  for  the  toilers,  in  the 
shape  of  half  a  dozen  lilies  of  the  valley,  with 
the  words  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Mount — 
"  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the 
field.  .  .  .  shall  He  not  much  more  clothe  you, 
O  ye  of  little  faith  "—concealed  as  a  missive  in 
the  bouquet.  But  we  can  appreciate  this  form 
of  tract  distribution  without  reflecting  upon 
the  value  of  that  more  easily  and  more  com- 
monly adopted.  But  we  willingly  revert  to 
what  is  excellent  in  these  "  Provincial  Papers," 
and  commend  to  our  readers  an  extract  in  our 
present  number,  "  Concerning  Accidental  Dis- 
coveries." 

A  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  con- 
sidered as  the  Divine  Book  of  History.  By 
Samuel  Garratt,  M.A.  London:  Seeley, 
Jackson,  and  Halliday. 
The  author  has  "  spent  upon  this  work  much 
precious  time  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life." 
So  far  as  his  interpretation  applies  to  the  past, 
we  certainly  think  it  will  commend  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  moBt  Bible  students.  It  is  very 
important  to  notice  the  fact,  to  which  Mr. 
Garratt  draws  attention  in  his  preface,  that 
"  there  is  in  reality  but  one  grand  historical  in- 
terpretation of  prophecy ;"  and  "the  points  "  on 
which  such  commentators  as  Elliott,  Faber, 
and  dimming  differ  from  others,  relate  "  not 
to  the  past,  but  to  the  present  and  the  imme- 
diate future."  We  consider  this  fact  very  sig- 
nificant. It  indicates  agreement  where  we 
should  expect  it;  and  it  also  seems  to  us  to 
indicate  the  impossibility  of  turning  predictions 
into  what  would  really  be  history  Def ore  the 
period  of  their  fulfilment  arrives,  and  our  con- 
sequent duty  to  wait  for  unanimity  of  opinion 
and  interpretation  till  God  is  pleased  to  remove 
the  prophetical  robes  of  darkness  in  which  He 
has  clothed  the  events  that  are  yet  future. 

Entertaining  these  sentiments,  we  refrain 
from  discussing  the  views  which  various  writers 
have  expressed  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  espe- 
cially in  its  Millenarian  aspects.  Our  readers 
who  wish  to  see  what  can  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  a  question,  should  obtain  Mr.  Garratt's 
Commentary,  and  the  recent  work  entitled 
"  The  End  of  All  Things."  It  is  due  to  Mr. 
Garratt,  however,  as  one  of  the  most  judicious 
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living  advocates  of  Pre-millennialism  to  guard 
against  identifying  him  with  many  so-called 
advocates  of  that  system,  who  are  far  from 
being  "judicious."  We  thank  him  for  the 
warning  which  he  so  distinctly  utters  against 
"  the  utterly  delusive  productions"  of  would-be 
Millenarians  who  "have  done  their  best,  or 
worst,  to  bring  the  Book  of  Revelation,  if  not 
the  Word  of  God  itself,  into  contempt."  It  is, 
indeed,  a  sad  index  of  popular  ignorance, 
that  such  books  as  "  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
Destined  Monarch  of  the  World,"  can  find  any 
foolish  enough  to  read  them.  We  would 
especially  commend  an  extract  in  which  Mr. 
Garratt,  before  stating  what  he  conceives  to 
be  "  the  signs  of  the  dose  of  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  of  our  Lord's  Appearing,"  points 
out  a  very  common  error,  even  amongst  Mil- 
lenarian  writers  of  credit  and  note. 

"  "Wo  must  cxcludo  from  being  signs  at  all  of  His 
appearing,  certain  events,  which  some  consider  as  the 
only  signs  given  us — wars,  rumours  of  wars,  pestilences, 
famines,  and  earthquakes  in  divers  places.  What  our 
Lord  expressly  tells  us  is  this  :  that  though  to  many 
these  things  would  seem  to  portend  His  coming,  such 
an  idea  would  be  a  delusive  one ;  whereby  nc  showed 
His  knowledge)  of  the  human  heart,  and  also  of  the 
future.  For  ooth  in  poetry  and  in  theology,  in  the 
hymn  and  in  the  sermon,  though  from  the  day  our  Lord 
spoke  to  the  present  hour  men  have  fought,  or  talked 
of  fighting,  and  pestilence,  and  famines,  and  earth- 
quakes have  periodically  occurred,  such  events  havo 
been  always  spoken  of  as  the  signs  of  the  second  coming. 
"While  yet  the  words  of  Jesus  have  proved  true  respect- 
ing them  :  '  All  these  things  must  como  to  pass,  but 
tho  end  is  not  yet.1  It  is  not  in  such  events  as  these,  so 
common  and  constantly  recurring,  on  which  prog- 
noBticatora  love  to  dwell,  that  we  are  to  see  tho  signs 
of  His  appearing." 

In  one  or  two  instances  we  confess  we  are  un- 
able to  follow  Mr.  Garratt,  or  to  be  sure  that 
we  have  understood  him. 

Take  for  example  the  interpretation  given  of 
Rev.  xxii.  6.  Is  there  any  ground  whatever  in 
the  words  themselves  for  the  assertion — 

"  In  this  passage  wo  are  taught  of  multitudes  who 
lived  in  ignorance  of  Christ  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
proving  immediately  that  had  they  known  Him,  they 
would  nave  rejected  Him  "  ? 

If  this  is  the  teaching  of  the  passage,  words 
must,  it  seems  to  us,  be  capable  of  strange 
meanings. 

On  another  page  we  find  the  author  speaking 
thus  of  a  "  new  'interpretation  of  "  a  portion 
of  the  Apocalypse,  on  the  right  understanding 
of  which  may  depend  the  conduct  of  Christian 
men  in  times  almost,  if  not  actually,  now 
present  ":«— 


"  It  appears  to  me  written  as  with  a  sunbeam.  If 
it  so  seemed  to  the  Churches,  it  could  hardly  be  ful- 
filled. I  therefore  do  not  anticipate  its  full  reception 
by  the  majority  of  professing  Christians.  But  if  any 
one  believes  that  God  has  enabled  him  to  see  clearly 
tho  meaning  of  some  portions  of  His  Word,  it  is  hu 
duty  to  make  it  known  to  others." 

Of  course  it  is ;  but  in  this  case  it  would 
almost  seem  our  duty  to  hope  that  "  others " 
will  not  receive  the  special  gift  of  discernment 
which  has  enabled  the  writer  to  see  this  inter- 
pretation, "  written  as  with  a  sunbeam,"  since 
if  they  do  see  it, "  the  prophecy  could  hardly  be 
fulfilled/'  and  so  Scripture  would  cease  to  be 
Scripture ;  yet  if  "  written  as  with  a  sunbeam," 
how  can  any  help  seeing  it  ? 

But  we  will  not  enlarge.  Taking  the  volume 
as  a  whole,  and  especially  referring  to  the 
author's  treatment  01  what  isjustly  regarded  aa 
fulfilled  prophecy,  we  consider  it  a  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  exposition  of  the  Revela- 
tion, indicating  throughout  an  eminently  devo- 
tional spirit. 

Light  in  the  Dwelling.  By  the  Author  of  "  The 
Peep  of  Day,"  &c.  TVenty-first  thousand, 
London :  Hatchard  and  Co. 
This  is  not  a  new  book,  but  it  is  a  book  which 
we  hope  will  never  grow  old.  u  The  Peep  of 
Day  "has  done  for  the  nursery — the  world  in 
miniature — what  "Light  in  the  Dwelling "  ii 
adapted  to  do  in  the  family  circle— the  most 
important  world  in  which  we  move.  Com- 
mentaries are  generally  too  diffuse,  and  often 
too  learned,  for  the  "  common  people,"  who, 
nevertheless,  heard  the  "wisest  of  teachen 
"  gladly."  "  Light  in  the  Dwelling."  withoat 
disregarding  the  light  of  scholarship,  is  espe- 
cially significant  of  the  light  of  Christian  expe- 
rience. The  best  description  we  can  give  of 
the  work  is  found  in  the  diffident  terms  which 
the  author  employs  in  the  preface :  "  Familiir 
illustrations,  and  brief  reflections,  expressed  is 
common  words."  What  more  can  be  desired  to 
secure  the  end  in  viewP  We  most  cordial]? 
recommend  "  Light  in  the  Dwelling  "  aa  a  boot 
for  every  Christian  home. 

Passages  from  the  Diary  and  Letters  of  flfl»1  t 
Craik,  of  Bristol.  By  W.  Elfb  Tatlh. 
London :  J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co. 
Bich  in  Christian  experience.  We  have  no 
space  for  a  lengthened  notice ;  but  aa  tha 
biography  of  one  eminent  for  gifts,  and  grace* 
and  "labours  more  abundant,''  our  readen 
will  do  well  to  make  the  volume  their  own. 
The  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Chalmers  are  deeply 
interesting.  A  photographic  portrait  of  fr. 
Craik  accompanies  the  work. 
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OLIVEE   WTUDHAM, 
A    TALE     OF    THE    GREAT    PLAGUE. 


BY  MRS.  WEBB,  AUTHOR  OF   "  NAOMI." 


Chapter  XVII. 
!  NE  night  when  Harry  had 
persuaded  Elsie  Crowther  to 
go  to  her  own  room  and 
take  some  rest,  he  sat  by 
Oliver's  bedside  and  watched 
him  sleeping.  He  had  passed 
168  day,  and  his  anxious  attendants 
auch  from  some  hours  of  quiet  sleep, 
should  be  granted  to  him. 
oon  after  Elsie's  departure,  he  began 
incoherent  sentences,  and  by-and-by 
ed  his  large  sunken  eyes,  and  Harry 
it  they  glowed  with  an  unnatural 
ess,  and  that  his  mind  was  again 
d. 

ly  do  they  not  bring  me  the  horse 
ordered  ?"  he  said.  "  I  have  waited 
>  long ;  and  it  will  be  night  before  I 
roydon.  And  I  must  not  stay — no,  I 
at  stay  there  again.  I  will  just  see 
I  aome  away.  Do  you  know,"  he 
n,  turning  his  eyes  on  Harry,  of 
identity  he  was  now  utterly  uncon- 
-"  Do  you  know  that  the  man  whom 
es  will  soon  be  there  to  claim  her 
and  she  will  welcome  him  as  she 
ireloome  no  Other.  I  must  see  her 
afore  she  is  his  affianced  bride.  I 
rer  see  her  afterwards — my  heart 
break.  And  her  father  bade  me 
over  her  and  protect  her!  Ah,  I 
do  bo  to  the  death!  But  he — he 
she  lores — would  resent  it,  and  for 
e  I  would  not  arouse  his  anger.  He 
iy  of  her  now,  but  he  can  never  love 


her  as  I  do.  Do  not  tell  him  that  I  love  his 
bride  !"he  added  in  a  low,  confidential  whis- 
per ;  and  he  took  Harry's  hand,  and  drew 
him  towards  him.  "It  is  better  that  he 
should  not  know  it,  or  she  either.  When  I 
am  dead,  you  may  tell  them  all  that  I  have 
told  you.  Till  then,  Guy  Egmont,  I  charge 
you  to  keep  my  secret." 

Harry  was  sorely  perplexed.  He  saw 
that  Oliver  took  him  for  the  friend  of  whose 
terrible  death  he  had  told  him,  and  he  tried 
to  soothe  him  by  promising  to  obey  his 
injunction  of  secrecy.  He  also  saw  that  he 
was,  in  his  delirium,  revealing  the  real 
feelings  of  his  own  heart,  and  that  he  enter- 
tained a  hopeless  attachment  for  Blanche 
Purvis.  But  who  the  supposed  object  of 
her  affection  could  be,  ho  was  at  a  loss  to 
divine,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  cruelty, 
as  well  as  »a  breach  of  honour,  if  he  were 
to  press  the  poor  sufferer  on  the  subject 
that  was  evidently  a  source  of  so  much 
pain  and  excitement. 

He  therefore  allowed  him  to  ramble  on 
from  one  wild  fancy  to  another,  merely 
making  such  replies  as  he  seemed  to  require  ;* 
and  after  a  considerable  time  he  ceased  to 
speak,  and  at  length  sank  into  the  deep 
slumber  of  exhaustion. 

Then  Harry  sat  silent  beside  his  friend, 
and  he  mused  deeply  on  all  the  words  that 
he  had  so  unconsciously  uttered.  He  had 
unwittingly  discovered  Oliver's  secret,  of 
which  he  had  not  previously  entertained 
any  real  suspicion.  And  he  had  also  been 
informed  of  the  existence  of  a  happy  rival  to 
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both  Oliver  and  himself — a  fact  that  was  by 
no  means  welcome  to  him.  It  is  true  that 
from  Blanche  herself  he  had  never  received 
any  encouragement,  or  any  hope  that  she 
would  ever  return  his  affection.  But  he 
had  nevertheless  cherished  such  a  hope; 
and  all  that  Oliver  Wyndhani  had  hinted 
to  him,  and  all  his  earnest  entreaties  that 
he  would  give  heed  to  that  one  all-im- 
portant subject  on  which  Blanche  thought 
bo  seriously,  had  tended  to  strengthen  that 
hope.  Could  it  bo  that  Oliver  had  been 
deceived,  and  that  he  had  recently  dis- 
covered that  her  affections  were  given  to 
another?  If  so — if  he  could  no  longer 
entertain  even  the  most  remote  expectation 
of  winning  her  for  himself — he  felt  that  he 
could  have  resigned  her  to  Oliver  with  less 
of  bitter  feeling,  and  with  a  greater  confidence 
of  her  future  happiness,  than  he  could  have 
felt  with  regard  to  any  other  man  on  earth. 

There  was  a  something  in  Oliver  Wynd- 
ham that  had  interested  and  attracted 
Harry  from  the  first.  His  manner  was  so 
natural,  although  it  was  certainly  rather 
reserved.  His  kindness  of  heart,  and  his 
unselfish  efforts  to  do  good,  wore  so  ap- 
parent and  so  unaffected.  His  religious 
zeal  was  so  warm,  and  yet  his  mode  of 
speaking  on  religious  subjects  was  so  calm 
and  so  rational,  that  Harry  felt  a  higher 
esteem  for  him  than  he  had  ever  felt  for 
any  man  before. 

Even  his  personal  appearance  had  a  pecu- 
liar charm  in  Harry's  eyes.  His  fine  manly 
countenance  and  bearing,  combined  with 
the  infirmity  which  Oliver  had  himself  ever 
regarded  as  such  a  serious  defect,  excited 
both  admiration  and  sympathy.  And  as 
Harry  Morant  looked  on  the  pale  and 
'  lofty  brow  of  his  sleeping  patient,  ho  won- 
dered that  Blanche  had  not  divined  his 
love  and  returned  it.  Harry  Morant  was  not 
a  vain  man ;  ho  had  been  more  grieved  than 
surprised  at  his  own  rejection  by  his  early 
friend  and  companion ;  but  he  now  wondered 
how  sho  could  have  lived  so  much  in  Oliver's 
society,  and  have  known  his  powers  of  mind, 
and  seen  his  attractive  manners,  and  not 
have  felt  for  him  the  preference  that  he  so 
well  merited. 


Harry  meditated  long  on  what  he  bad 
discovered  of  the  feelings  and  the  character 
of  his  new  friend — a  character  altogether 
differing  from  any  that  he  had  ever  before 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying.  The  more 
he  reflected,  the  more  he  became  aware  of 
Oliver  Wyndham's  superiority  to  himself 
of  his  high  principles,  and  his  self-denying 
goodness.  He  compared  Oliver  with  all 
those  men  with  whom  he  had  ever  before 
been  intimate  ;  and  he  felt  how  greatly  he 
excelled  them.  And  then  he  tried  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  cause  of  this  excellence— 
the  ground  of  this  superiority ;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Oliver  was 
more  self-denying,  and  benevolent,  and 
honourable,  and  courteous,  and  attractm 
than  other  men,  because  he  was  men 
deeply  imbued  with  the  principles  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and  more  influenced  by  those  hofy 
doctrines  which  he  was  so  earnest  in  incul- 
cating upon  the  minds  of  others. 

The  hours  that  Harry  passed  in  ailend 
by  his  friend's  bedside  that  night  were  not 
unprofitable.  His  undisturbed  meditaboai 
led  him  to  a  strong  conviction  of  the  wortk 
and  the  beauty  of  true  religion,  as  he  had 
seen  it  exemplified  in  the  characters  of  bed 
Blanche  and  Oliver ;  and  to  a  desire  to  shan 
the  peace  and  confidence  that  they  both 
appeared  to  enjoy,  though  in  very  different 
degrees.  In  Blanche  he  had  always  seen, 
in  former  days,  a  joyousness  of  spirit  and  a 
hopefulness  of  feeling  that  had  often  exritad 
his  wonder,  but  that  he  had  recently  leant 
to  attribute  to  its  true  cause;  for  Oliver  had 
told  him  how  her  faith — and  her  faith  alona 
— had  enabled  her  to  endure  severe  trfll 
with  fortitude,  and  even  with  cheerfabw* 
Oliver's  disposition  was  evidently  less  aaf  ; 
guine,  and  his  spirit  less  buoyant,  than  thatcf  ; 
the  Christian  maiden.  He  enjoyed,  and  pro*  i 
fessed,  a  measure  of  spiritual  peace  and  tran- 
quillity; but  he  was  never  joyous — he  nerd 
seemed  to  realize  bright  and  exhilaratiaf 
hopes,  either  for  this  world  or  for  the  fatal* 
How  was  this  ?  If  Oliver  held  the  same  fan* 
that  animated  and  cheered  Blanche  Parris» 
greatly,  why  did  he  not  also  enjoy  the  aaffll 
apparent  happiness,  and  the  same  jotf« 
anticipations  ?    Was  it  owing  to  his  natural 
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r?  was  it  caused  by  his  hopeless 
did  it  arise  from  a  difference  in 
knowledge  and  experience  ?  Harry 
ed  to  question  his  friend  when  a 
at  opportunity  should  occur,  and 
ver  might  be  able  to  enter  into  the 
and  analyze  his  own  opinions*  and 
X)nsequent  feelings. 
3  great  joy  of  both  his  devoted 
he  invalid  awoke  in  the  morning 
reshed,  and  with  his  mind  perfectly 
I  calm.  Still  there  was  a  sadness 
>k  and  manner  that  Elsie  attributed 
weakness  and  suffering,  but  which 
iced  to  a  deeper  and  less  remediable 

have  slept  well,  Oliver,"  he  said 
u  I  hope  that  you  feel  much  better 
jasonable  rest." 

I  see  that  I  have  slept  long," 
liver,  with  a  faint  smile,  as  he  ex- 
is  long  thin  hand  to  his  friend; 
see  you  have  watched  through  the 
'.  am  rested,  and  by  God's  blessing 
may  soon  regain  my  strength,  and 
)  work  again.  I  have  been  dream- 
suning  of  the  journey  that  I  intended 
>efore  I  fell  sick.  I  do  not  know 
•  ago  that  was — it  seems  very  long 
ad  now  I  do  not  care  to  go  to  Croy- 
ill  you  go  for  me,  Morant?  Will 
iown  and  see  Mr.  Purvis  and  his 
-,  and  mark  his  state  of  health,  and 
low  whether  you  find  him  recover- 

whether  Blanche — Miss  Purvis,  I 
1  and  a  bright  colour  rose  to  his 
3k  as  he  said  the  words,  "  whether 
ppier  with  regard  to  him.  She  is 
cheerful — always  bright  and  san- 
le  added  with  a  sigh. 

longed  to   enter  on  the   subject 

so  deeply  engaged  his  thoughts 
ie  past  night,  and  for  which  Oliver's 
rk  gave  him  so  good  an  opening, 
new  that  the  invalid  was  altogether 
to  any  such  serious  discussion  ;  he 

deferred  it  to  a  more  fitting  occa- 
.  only  answered,  very  readily, 
1  go  down  to  Croydon  with  pleasure, 
I  see  you  so  much  better,  and  that 
ry  down  a  favourable  report  of  you. 


No  doubt  the  Purvises  have  wondered  at 
your  long  absence.  I  would  have  let  them 
know  of  your  illness  if  I  had  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  conveying  a  letter  so  far.  But 
indeed,  Wyndham,  my  thoughts  have  been 
so  much  occupied  by  you  and  your  state  of 
suffering,  that  I  have  forgotten  everything 
else." 

Oliver's  penetrating  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Harry's  face,  and  he  listened  wonderingly 
and  almost  breathlessly  while  he  spoke. 

"  Ah,"  he  thought  within  himself,  "  can 
he  speak  thus  carelessly  and  indifferently  of 
anything  that  regards  her  ?  Can  any  other 
object  have  caused  him  to  be  forgetful  of 
her  ? — and  she  loves  him  ! " 

He  groaned  as  these  thoughts  passed 
through  his  mind,  and  he  compared  his  own 
feelings  with  those  that  he  attributed  to  his 
happy  rival.  He  did  not  know  that  his  own 
unconscious  words  of  the  previous  night  had 
convinced  Harry  that  his  love  for  Blanche 
was  as  hopeless  as  he  believed  his  own  to  be ; 
and  had  determined  him  to  conquer  it,  and 
to  regard  her  as  betrothed  to  another.  He 
replied  gravely, 

"  Jhank  you,  Morant,  for  all  your  care  for 
me,  and  all  that  you  have  done  for  me.  I  can 
fully  appreciate  the  sacrifice  that  you  have 
made ;  and  which,  under  your  circumstances, 
I  fear  I  should  hardly  have  been  equal  to. 
You  must  not  devote  yourself  to  me  any 
longer.  Go  down  to-day  to  Croydon,  and 
bring  mo  back  a  good  report  of  your  visit. 
I  bid  you  God-speed." 

Harry  was  more  and  more  perplexed  at 
the  discrepancy  between  Oliver's  words 
during  his  delirium  and  those  which  he  had 
uttered  now  and  at  other  times  when  his 
mind  seemed  clear.  Strange  thoughts  crossed 
his  own  mind,  and  he  resolved  to  lose  no 
time  in  ascertaining  the  truth  with  regard 
to  Blanche's  present  sentiments  and  future 
intentions. 

"I  will  go,  as  you  desire,"  he  replied, 
"  and  I  hope  to  find  Mr.  Purvis  recovering, 
and  his  daughter  happy  and  hopeful.  You 
shall  hear  all  that  takes  place  during  my 
visit,  which  will  be  a  brief  one,  for  I 
shall  return  in  time  to  see  you  this  even- 
ing." 

K  K  2 
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Harry  took  his  leave,  and  Elsie,  who  did 
not  know  of  his  proposed  ride  to  Croydon, 
resumed  her  post  in  Oliver's  room,  well 
pleased  to  see  how  entirely  his  reason  and 
consciousness  had  returned,  and  that  all 
fever  had  for  the  present  left  him.  She 
endeavoured  to  cheer  him  with  hopes  of  a 
speedy  recovery,  and  a  prospect  of  soon 
being  able  to  resume  his  intercourse  with 
his  friends  the  Purvises. 

"  I  think  the  best  thing  that  you  can  do, 
Master  Wyndham,"  she  said,  "will  be  to 
take  a  lodging  at  Croydon,  and  try  the  effect 
of  country  air  and  cheerful  society.  Miss 
Purvis's  sweet  smiles  and  pleasant  conver- 
sation will  do  more  towards  your  recovery 
than  anything  that  I,  or  the  doctors  either, 
can  do  for  you  in  this  desolate  place,  and 
this  infected  atmosphere." 

"  I  thought  so  once,  Elsie,  but  I  do  not 
think  so  now.  I  shall  not  go  to  Croydon 
any  more." 

Elsie  looked  earnestly  in  his  face.  She 
saw  that  he  was  perfectly  composed,  but 
that  a  deep  dejection  was  expressed  in  his 
countenance.  She  thought  that  possibly  he 
was  hurt  and  grieved  that  his  friends  had 
not  taken  any  notice  of  his  serious  illness ; 
and  she  then  remembered  that  some  days 
since — when  her  young  master  was  most 
alarmingly  ill — a  labouring  man  had  brought 
a  letter,  which  he  said  had  been  given  to  him 
by  a  lady  at  Croydon,  to  convey  to  Dr.  Graves 
in  London ;  and  that  the  doctor  being  out  of 
town,  his  servant  had  desired  him  to  take  it 
to  Mr.  Wyndham. 

Elsie  Crowther  had  at  that  time  been  in 
groat  distress  of  mind.  She  was  in  droad  and 
fear  that  he  to  whom  she  had  devoted  her 
life  for  so  many  years  would  soon  bo  re- 
moved from  her  care,  and  would  cease  to 
need  her  attention  and  her  love.  She  had 
taken  the  letter,  hardly  even  considering 
from  whom  it  came,  and  had  put  it  aside 
and  forgotten  it.  Now  it  recurred  to  her 
mind;  and,  hoping  that  it  would  tend  to 
oheer  and  animate  the  invalid,  she  hastened 
to  seek  it,  and  placed  it  in  his  hand,  telling 
him  how  she  had  allowed  it  to  remain  dis- 
regarded. 

Oliver  seized  the  packet  with  a  trembling 


and  eager  hand ;  and  he  hastily  t( 
exclaiming  almost  involuntarily, 

"Oh,  why  did  you  not  give 
sooner  ?  It  would  have  revived  : 
was  most  ill  and  weak ;  and  she 
deemed  us  so  negligent  not  to  hai 
reply!" 

His  eyes  ran  rapidly  over  the 
the  letter  contained;  and  as  th 
Elsie  saw  that  his  countenance  be 
troubled,  and  that  a  deep  red 
appeared  on  his  pallid  cheek.  I 
repress  her  interest  and  curiosil 
thought  it  better  that  Oliver  sh< 
any  cause  of  anxiety,  and  not  shi 
his  own  breast,  as  had  ever  beei 
his  wont. 

" Is  all  well,  my  dear  master? 
gently ;  "  or  has  Mr.  Purvis  had  a: 
If  so,  there  is  all  the  more  reason 
go  to  Croydon,  that  I  may  help 
young  lady  in  nursing  her  poor  f 
charge  of  him  is  too  much  for  he: 

"It  is  so  indeed,  Elsie,"  repl 
very  sadly.  "  But  she  does  not  o 
our  aid.  Others  have  a  better  ri 
their  assistance  now.  Would  t 
known  of  this  letter  when  it  first 
or  well,  I  would  then  have  gone  1 
for  I  could  have  been  of  use  to  1 
and  of  some  comfort  to  his  daug] 
alas  !  that  time  is  past.  Mr.  Moi 
down  to  see  Mr.  Purvis,  and  he  \ 
the  advice  that  is  needed." 

"  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Morant 
welcome  than  some  one  else  migl 
Elsie,  in  a  low  voice.  But  she  d 
ture  to  express  her  opinion  more  < 
Oliver  made  no  reply  to  her  rem 
probably  he  did  not  hear,  for  hit 
fixed  on  the  note  that  he  still  ] 
hand,  and  which  seemed  to  abs 
attention. 

Soon  Elsie  left  the  room  to  pi 
restoratives  as  she  hoped  would 
use  to  her  patient;  and  assist  i 
strength  to  his  wasted  limbs,  an< 
his  wan  cheeks. 

When  she  returned,  she  foun 
gazing  at  the  precious  note,  whi< 
folded  carefully,  and  placed  unde 
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1th  a  deep  sigh  that  seemed  to  come  from 
a  heart,  and  which  certainly  went  to  that 

his  faithful  Elsie. 

"You  must  cheer  up,  dear  master,  or  I 
all  never  get  you  strong  and  well,"  she 
id,  as  she  placed  a  neatly  arranged  tray  on 
small  table  beside  his  bed,  and  began  to 
rve  his  breakfast.  "  It  grieves  me  to  see 
>u  so  low-spirited ;  for  you  are  surely 
covering  now,  and  all  the  bad  symptoms 
ive  abated.  I  wish  that  our  good  Dr. 
raves  were  again  in  London.  He  would 
>on  put  you  into  better  spirits  about  your- 
att" 

"Dear  Elsie,  I  am  not  out  of  spirits  about 
ayself  in  the  sense  which  you  mean,"  replied 
)Hver;  and  he  smiled  as  he  said  so  ;  but  it 
fas  not  a  smile  that  cheered  Elsie's  affec- 
ionate  heart,  or  made  her  feel  less  anxious 
ibout  her  beloved  charge. 

"It  is  not  fear  of  death  that  throws  a 
loud  over  my  brow,"  he  continued,  after  a 
hort  pause.  "  I  should  rather  say  it  is  not 
■ny  dread  of  the  suffering  of  death,  or  any 
eluctance  to  leave  this  world  of  care,  and 
iwappointment,  and  sorrow.  If  I  could  feel 
tat  I  had  atoned  for  all  my  past  sins  and 
egligences — if  I  could  be  assured  that  the 
We  work  I  have  been  permitted  to  do  for 
fod  and  my  fellow-creatures — since  I  have 
aown  and  cared  to  do  His  will — had  been 
pproved  and  accepted,  and  I  might  claim 
n  entrance  into  the  land  of  peace  and  rest 
repared  for  the  godly, — then  gladly — oh, 
ow  gladly — would  I  sleep  the  sleep  of 
eath!" 

Elsie  was  grieved — she  was  even  shocked 
t  this  utterance  of  her  master's  feelings, 
he  felt  in  her  own  simple  heart  that  there 
Ni8  a  great  and  vital  error  in  the  sentiments 
bat  he  had  just  expressed.  She  knew  that 
ay  hopes  of  favour  and  acceptance  that 
rare  founded  on  his  own  good  works  were 
ttterly  futile,  and  could  never  yield  him 
•eace  or  comfort.  She  knew — for  she  had 
sarnt  it  by  experience — that  the  only  sure 
round  of  confidence  for  a  penitent  sinner  is 
l  the  finished  work  of  Christ ;  and  all  such 
'orks  as  are  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God, 
list  be  wrought,  "not  for  salvation,  but 
m  salvation."     Elsie  Crowthor  knew  all 


this,  and  she  thought,  and  felt,  and  acted 
accordingly.  But  how  could  she  teach  her 
clever,  intellectual  master,  to  whom  she  had 
ever  looked  up  with  reverence,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  had  loved  him  with  devotion  ? 

Very  humbly,  but  very  earnestly,  she  re- 
plied, 

"  Dear  Master  Oliver,  it  is  '  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  alone  that  cleameth  from  all  stn.' " 

She  said  no  more ;  but  she  busied  herself 
in  arranging  the  apartment ;  and  Oliver  lay 
still  and  silent,  but  evidently  in  deep  and 
serious  thought. 

It  was  a  long  day  for  Oliver,  and  an 
anxious  one  for  Elsie,  while  Harry  Morant 
was  absent  on  his  expedition  to  Croydon. 
The  invalid  spoke  very  little ;  but  his  faithful 
nurse  observed  that  he  never  slept,  and  that 
he  frequently  drew  the  note  which  she 
had  given  to  him  from  beneath  his  pillow, 
and  perused  it  with  eager  eyes.  Then  he 
would  seem  restless  and  depressed  for  a 
time,  and  feverish  symptoms  would  return. 
But  he  did  not  again  relapse  into  uncon- 
sciousness, or  wander  in  his  talk.  He  re- 
mained perfectly  collected,  and  was  evidently 
stronger ;  and  Elsie  felt  convinced  that  if  all 
sources  of  anxiety  could  be  removed  from 
his  mind,  he  would  now  rapidly  recover. 
But  how  was  such  a  desirable  object  to  be 
effected  ?  She  did  not  even  know  the  real 
ground  of  his  obvious  disquietude  of  mind — 
how,  then,  could  she  hope  to  lessen  it? 

But  Elsie  had  done  more  to  soothe  her 
master's  troubled  spirit  than  she  was  aware 
of.  Those  few  blessed  words  that  she  had 
uttered  in  reply  to  his  unscriptural  reason- 
ing, had  sunk  into  his  heart ;  and  ever  and 
anon  he  repeated  them  to  himself.  Then  a 
calmer  expression  would  appear  on  his  coun- 
tenance ;  and  that  sweet  smile  which  had 
ever  given  joy  to  Elsie's  heart,  once  more 
came  to  gladden  her.  But  it  did  not  last : 
the  bright  indication  of  a  spirit  more  at 
ease  soon  died  away,  and  the  habitual  look 
of  sadness  returned.  And  so  the  day  wore 
away. 

Chattee  XVIII. 
It  was  evening;   and  the  few  dim  lamps 
that  then  burned  in  the  streets  of  London 
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— making  the  gloom  and  the  darkness  more 
visible — had  been  lighted;  and  the  watch- 
men, with  their  clumsy  lanthorns,  were 
going  their  accustomed  rounds.  Oliver 
Wyndham's  chamber  looked  cheerful  and 
inviting,  for  Elsie  had  arranged  it  with  her 
usual  care  and  neatness,  and  had  prepared 
it  for  the  reception  of  the  expected  visitor. 
A  small  fire  burned  brightly  in  the  grate ; 
for,  although  spring  had  set  in,  and  early 
flowers  decked  the  gardens  and  hedgerows, 
the  nights  were  still  chilly  and  ungenial. 
A  small  but  elegantly  formed  lamp  stood 
on  the  table  at  Olivor's  bedside;  and  tea 
and  other  refreshments  were  set  out,  as  if 
waiting  the  arrival  of  a  friend. 

All  looked  calm  and  cheerful  except  the 
occupant  of  the  room.  As  the  day  declined, 
Oliver  had  become  restless  and  almost  irri- 
table. The  deep  red  spot  again  appeared 
on  his  cheeks,  and  told  of  inward  fevor,  and 
his  eyes  looked  unnaturally  large  and  bright. 
Elsie  was  occupied  with  her  various  domestic 
arrangements;  but  she  occasionally  found 
some  pretext  for  entering  her  master's  room; 
and  she  was  distressed  to  see  the  change 
which  had  gradually  taken  place  in  him. 

Once  she  heard  him  softly  repeating  her 
own  words — "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
ekanseth  from  all  sin"  But  his  counionance 
did  not  now  assumo  a  happy  or  a  tranquil 
expression.  Even  while  those  holy  and 
encouraging  words  wore  on  his  lips,  his 
ears  were  listening  for  Harry's  arrival,  and 
his  mind  was  harassed  by  thoughts  of  all 
that  might  have  occurred  that  day  at  Croy- 
don— and  his  spirit  could  find  no  peace  or 
rest.  But  Elsie  was  glad  that  those  words 
had  dwelt  in  his  mind,  and  she  inwardly 
prayed  that  they  might  arouse  within  him 
thoughts  and  foelings  that  would  ultimately 
give  him  a  truo  and  lasting  peaco. 

While  she  thought  on  these  things,  Harry 
Morant  arrived,  and  she  left  tlio  friends 
together. 

After  a  brief  greeting,  Oliver  said,  with  as 
much  calmness  as  he  could  assume, 

"How  did  you  find  Mr.  Purvis?  and  his 
daughter — was  she  well?'' 

"  I  have  not  seen  them,  Oliver.  I  grievo 
to  say  that  they  left  Croydon  a  week  ago ; 


and  all  my  efforts  and  all  my  inquiries  have 
failed  to  obtain  any  information  respecting 
them.  The  keeper  of  the  house  in  which 
they  dwelt  had  no  idea  in  what  direction 
they  had  gone.  She  only  knew  that  Mr. 
Purvis  had  become  very  strange  and  rest- 
less, and  that  his  daughter  seemed  Terr 
anxious  and  unhappy  about  him ;  and  wai 
eagerly  expecting  some  one  to  arrive  from 
London." 

"  And  Dr.  Graves  was  out  of  town— and  I 
was  lying  here  unconscious  of  her  distreai!M 
exclaimed  Oliver  eagerly.  "  Oh,  Morant,  if 
I  had  but  known  that  she  had  sent  for  Dr. 
Graves — if  this  note  had  but  reached  me 
while  I  had  sense  to  comprehend  it,  all 
might  have  been  well ! " 

And  he  once  more  drew  Blanche's  letter 
from  beneath  his  pillow,  and  gave  it  to 
Harry,  who  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  hii 
moaning. 

The  letter  ran  as  follows : — 

"Dear  Dr.  Graves, — I  am  sure  that  lb. 
Wyndham  will  have  told  yon  of  the  shock 
which  my  poor  father  received  the  daj  that 
ho  so  kindly  spent  with  us.  I  grieve  to  aej 
that  the  effect  of  that  unfortunate  visit  to  tat 
Priory  has  by  no  means  passed  away ;  and  mj 
dear  father  is  more  restless  and  dejected  thaa 
I  have  ever  known  him.  He  is  resolved  to 
leave  Croydon  immediately,  and  to  go  to  some 
place  on  the  southern  coast,  where  he  beliewi 
the  sea-air  will  revive  him.  .As  it  is  uncertail 
how  long  we  may  be  absent  from  London,  or 
whither  we  may  bend  our  way,  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  take  firoai 
the  chest  which  you  so  kindly  took  the  charge 
of,  a  small  sealed  packet  containing  money. 
If  you  could  spare  the  time  to  bring  it  dowi 
to  Croydon  yourself,  it  would  be  an  unspeak- 
able comfort  to  me  to  see  you,  and  to  ask  jotf 
advice  with  regard  to  my  father.  I  cannot 
ask  Mr.  Wyndham  to  take  another  journey  to 
visit  us,  for  he  looked  so  ill  when  he  was  here 
that  I  am  afraid  he  is  suffering*  from  all  the 
labour  and  anxiety  that  he  has  so  conrageooalj 
endured. "  If  you  cannot  come  down  to  Croy» 
don,  I  will  thank  you  to  give  the  packet  to  the 
bearer  of  this  letter.  He  is  an  honest  mai» 
and  will  deliver  it  to  me  safely.  Let  me  thank 
you  once  more  for  all  your  kindness,  and  ae 
sure  you  of  my  sincere  regard. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"Blanche  Pram* 
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>r's  glittering  eyes  were  fixed  stead- 
n  Harry's  countenance  while  he  read 
;ter,  but  he  did  not  trace  upon  his 
9  all  the  emotion  that  he  expected, 
lat  is  now  to  be  done?"  exclaimed 
'alid,  raising  himself  up  in  his  bed 
ifficulty,   and    looking   earnestly  at 

"  I  believed  that  you  would  be  able 
:e  every  necessary  arrangement  for 
Purvis's  comfort,  until  Dr.  Graves 
d ;  and  I  hoped  that  you  might  have 
led  her  father  to  remain  at  Croydon, 

till  the  good  physician  had  seen  him. 
v  it  is  too  late.  They  are  gone — and 
>w  not  whither.  We  must  follow 
lorant ;  we  must  trace  them  step  by 
til  we  find  them.  Perhaps  already 
3  in  some  trouble  or  difficulty,  and 
ltle  girl  has  no  one  to  help  or  pro- 
!" 
Oliver  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  ex- 

by  his  painful  feelings,  and  by  the 
at  utterance  of  them. 

shall  be  done  that  can  be  done," 
Harry  very  earnestly ;  for  he  shared 
uneasy  feelings,  although  with 
calmness.  '  *  But,  my  dear  fellow,  you 
t  thus  excite  yourself,  or  give  way 
ndless  apprehensions.  Why  should 
igine  evils  that  may  never  occur? 
rvis  was  ever  a  shrewd  and  intelli- 
n ;  and  although  his  mind  may  be 
xl  by  illness,  he  is  doubtless  well 

take  care  of  himself  and  of  his 
r.  Blanche  also  has  more  decision 
/-possession  than  most  girls  of  her 
7e  need  not  fear  for  her  discretion, 
3r  courage." 

dow  it,  Morant,  I  know  it,"  replied 
npatiently,  for  he  was  surprised  and 
it  Harry's    coolness;    and  he  felt 

by  the  sense  of  his  own  utter  help- 
"I^know  that  she  is  wise,  and 
nd  brave;  I  know  that  she  will 
what  is  right,  and  will  do  it.  But 
oung  and  lovely,  and  her  father  is 
ompetent  to  be  her  only  guardian. ' 
in  your  place — strong  and  free— I 
ot  rest  until  I  had  discovered  their 
ind    traced  them    out    and    found 


"  If  I  were  sure  that  such  interference  on 
my  part  would  be  well  received,  Oliver,  I 
should  be  at  least  as  eager  as  you  could  be 
to  attempt  it.  But  I  fear  that  I  should  fail 
in  the  effort,  or  that,  if  I  succeeded,  I  should 
not  be  welcome." 

"I  wish  I  were  as  sure  of  being  welcome 
to  Blanche  as  you  would  be,"  thought  Oliver 
to  himself.     But  he  only  said,  ' 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  try.  I  can  feel  no 
rest  while  such  uncertainty  hangs  over  their 
fate." 

And  a  very  painful  expression  was  visible 
on  Oliver's  countenance  as  he  turned  away 
his  face  to  avoid  the  scrutiny  of  his  com- 
panion. 

After  a  pause,  Harry  said, 

"  Oliver  Wyndham,  you  puzzle  me.  If 
you  really  believe  all  that  you  are  so  earnest 
in  teaching  me  to  believe,  you  ought  to  be 
a  happier  and  a  more  contented  man  than 
you  appear  to  be.  If  I  could  feel  the  as- 
surance that  you  profess  to  feel,  that  every 
event — however  small — is  ordered  and  ap- 
pointed for  my  good,  and  that  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  I  think  that  I  should  be  less 
anxious  and  excited  than  you  are  when  cir- 
cumstances are  untoward,  or  adverse  to  your 
wishes.  You  believe  Blanche  Purvis  and 
her  father  to  be  true  servants  of  God,  and 
you  tell  me  that  4  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  those  who  love  God.1  Why,  then,  do 
you  not  trust  that  He  will  watch  over  them 
and  protect  them  ?" 

Oliver  turned  on  his  pillow,  and  looked 
steadfastly  in  Morant's  face.  He  felt  the 
full  force  of  his  remarks,  and  he  was  too 
ingenuous  and  sincere  to  try  to  hide  it. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said  softly — "yon 
are  quite  right,  Morant.  My  practice  is 
sadly  below  my  knowledge  and  my  con- 
victions. I  can  preach  calmness  and  con- 
fidence to  others;  but  when  I  am  tried 
myself,  I  find  my  patience  fails.  Would  to 
God  that  I  could  really  enjoy  that  peace 
which  I  have  seen  so  beautifully  exemplified  . 
in  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  the 
Purvises — that  ' perfect  peace '  which  never 
forsook  Mr.  Purvis  even  during  the  agonies 
of  the  pestilence,  so  long  as  his  reason  re- 
mained.    I  know  the  ground  of  their  happy 
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trust  in  God ;  but  I  do  not  fully  realize  all 
that  I  know,   and  care  and  apprehension 
and  doubt  beset  my  mind,  especially  now, 
when  I  am  weak  and  helpless,  and  cannot 
try  to    still   the    anxious  and    depressing 
thoughts  that  arise  in  my  mind  by  any 
bodily  exertions,  or  active  efforts  to  serve 
God  and  my  fellow-creatures.     Morant,  you 
must  not  take  me  for  an  example  of  the 
proper    influence    of   religion    on    a    true 
Christian.     I  have  studied  it  in  the  daily 
life  of  Blanche   Purvis,   and  her   afflicted 
father,  and  I  feel  how  lamentably  I  fall 
short  of  their  attainments,  either  as  regards 
their  conduct  in  this  world,  or  their  sure  and 
abiding  hope  of  a  blessed  world  to  come. 
Oh  that  I  could    be  a  partaker    in  that 
assured  hope,  and  could  not  only  feel — as  I 
do  most  strongly — that  there  is  nothing  to 
attach  me  to  this  present  life,  but  could 
also  enjoy  a  happy  confidence  that  when  I 
leave    the  trials    and    disappointments    of 
earth,  I  shall  enter  into  the  rest  of  heaven ! 
Then  how  welcome  would  death  be  to  me ! " 
"  Pardon  mo,  Wyndham,  if  I  again  re- 
mind you  of  your  own  teaching,  and  your 
own  comments  on  the  words  of  Scripture, 
the  last  time  that  we  read  them  together.     I 
have  not  forgotten  how  you  spoke  of  the 
joy,  and  the  peace,  and  the  exalted  hopes 
that  are  the  portion  of  the  believer — although 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  as  yet  experienced 
them.    Still  I  conceive  that  if  I  could  actually 
feel  a  confidence  that  my  sins  were  pardoned, 
and  would  never  rise  up  against  me  here- 
after,— if  I  could  be  assured  that  in  the 
day  of  judgment — if,  indeed,  there  is  to  bo 
a  final  judgment — my  Judge  would   also 
be  my  friend  and  advocate, — if  all  those 
slavish  fears  that  will  beset  the  mind,  even 
of  the  avowed  infidel,  were  removed,  and 
heaven — such  a  heaven  as  you  tell  me  of, 
and  such  a  heaven  as  Blanche  described  to 
my  poor  dear  Kate — were  opened  to  my 
view,  then  I  believe  that  I  should  have  a 
very  cheerful  spirit,   and  be  able  to  bear 
with  composure  whatever  might  befall  me 
here.     What,  I  often  ask  myself,  would  the 
trials  of  this  life  be  to  me,  if  I  were  sure 
of  such  happiness  as  you  tell  me  is  the 
Christian's  portion,  and  which  my  darling 


sister  left  us  in  the  full  prospect  of  • 

into  ?    If  you,  Oliver,  who  have 

and  striven,    and  sacrified  your  ti 

your  ease  and  your  health   in  ft 

terested  service  of  God  and  man — ii 

not  entitled  to  enjoy  that  peace  i 

hope,  how  can  I  ever  aspire  to  it?' 

Oliver  Wyndham  made  no  reply 

minutes.     The  words  of  his  inquiri 

had  probed  his  spirit  to  the  quick, 

shown  him  his  own  spiritual  def 

and  had  thus  revealed  to  him  the 

his  own  spiritual  doubts  and  desp 

He  now  saw  that  by  his  weakness 

consistencies  he  was  becoming  a  st 

block  to  the  very  individual  whon 

so  desirous  of  leading  forward  in 

way,  and  encouraging  with  the  bri| 

of  the  Gospel.     He  felt  that  he  ha 

his  own  deportment,  adorned  the 

which  he  professed,  or  given  visi 

of  his  faith  in  it.     He  had  attei 

teach  Harry  Morant,  but  Harry 

unconsciously  teaching  him.     He 

fessed  to  put  all  his  trust  in  the  ft 

tion  wrought  out  by  the  Redeemer 

now  felt  convicted  of  having  groun< 

of  his  hope  of  safety  and  acceptau 

own  works,  his  own  charitable  efi 

his  own  self-denying  labours. 

Harry's  hand,  and  in  a  tone  of  de< 

he  said, 

"How  greatly  am  I  your  debt 
havo  shown  me  my  own  errors  a 
comings,  and  taught  me  by  your  < 
and  by  your  clear  views  of  what  a  C 
privileges  ought  to  be,  far  mori 
havo  ever  taught  you.  Those  ve 
that  I  have  made  to  assist  the  sufif 
distressed,  have  been — however 
themselves — a  ground  of  false  hoj 
soul.  I  feel  that  I  have  been  w 
order  to  atone  for  the  past, -and 
peace  for  the  future ;  and  therefc 
ever  been  disappointed.  I  see 
Harry — I  see  why  I  have  never 
to  that  enjoyable  frame  of  mind  tli 
admired  so  much  in  the  Purvis* 
1  perfect  peace '  arose  from  spirits 
'stayed  on  God,1  and  put  no  con 
any  doings  of  their  own.     Yes, 
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simple  faith  in  what  Christ  has  done — that 
belief  in  Him  as  our  Saviour,  as  well  as 
our  Judge,  to  which  you  referred  just  now, — 
these  I  now  see  are  the  only  feelings  that 
can  give  a  settled  joy  and  peace.  Had  I 
sooner  discovered  this  great  truth,  I  should 
have  been  a  better  teacher  for  you,  Morant, 
and  you  would  hare  had  less  need  to  marvel 
at  my  inconsistencies." 

Harry  could  hardly  follow  his  friend  in 
all  that  he  had  now  said.  He  had  greatly 
admired  Oliver's  unwearied  efforts  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-beings,  and  his  courageous 
disregard  of  infection ;  and  he  deemed  that 
such  acts  of  self-denial  ought  to  bring  their 
own  reward  in  the  hope  of  a  future  recom- 
pense. Therefore  it  was  that  he  wondered 
at  Oliver's  frequent  dejection  of  spirit,  and 
evident  want  of  confidence  for  the  future. 
He  now  wondered  equally  at  his  so  earnestly 
disclaiming  all  idea  of  merit,  and  all  hope 
of  earning  a  recompense  for  himself.  His 
teplies  to  Oliver  showed  clearly  what  his 
own  views  were,  and  they  drew  the  former 
to  reflect  on  his  own  mistakes  and  errors, 
•nd  to  trace  them  to  their  proper  source— a 
want  of  simplicity  of  faith,  and  .a  clinging  to 
■elf-dependence. 

How  long  the  conversation  on  these  deeply 
interesting  points  might  have  been  pro- 
longed, to  the  forgetfulness  of  all  else,  we 
cannot  say.  But  happily  for  Oliver's  strength 
it  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Elsie 
Crowther,  who  came  to  suggest  that  it  was 
ligh  time  for  her  master  to  be  left  undis- 
turbed for  the  night.  She  could  not  quite 
iepress  her  indignation  at  Harry  when  she 
found  that  he  had  kept  the  invalid  talking 
•11  the  time,  and  had  not  even  administered 
to  him  any  needful  refreshment. 

Harry  apologized  very  humbly  for  the 
inadvertence,  and  Oliver  assured  his  nurse 
that  the  conversation  he  had  had  with  his 
friend  had  done  him  more  good  than  either 
net  or  food  could  have  done.    But  Elsie 


was  not  mollified.  She  saw  that  Oliver's 
eyes  were  unduly  bright,  and  that  the  colour 
in  his  wan  cheek  had  too  deep  a  tinge ;  and 
she  made  no  reply  to  the  excuses  that  were 
tendered,  but  set  herself  to  repair  the  omission 
that  had  been  made,  and  pressed  upon  the 
patient  every  little  del^jacy  that  she  had 
provided,  leaving  his  visitor  to  take  care  of 
himself. 

Harry  soon  departed ;  but  the  discussion 
that  he  had  held  with  his  friend,  and  Oliver's 
open  and  ingenuous  replies  to  his  remarks, 
did  not  pass  from  his  mind,  or  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  salutary  effect.  He  was  more  struck 
by  Oliver's  self-renunciation  than  he  had 
ever  been  by  his  exhortations  and  his  doc- 
trinal instructions.  He  saw  that  there  was 
a  religion  that  aimed  at  something  more 
pure  and  more  lofty  than  mere  morality  and 
benevolence,  even  in  their  noblest  and  most 
self-denying  form.  He  knew  that  Oliver 
Wyndham's  life  had  of  late  been  ex- 
emplary, and  he  had  often  wished  that  he 
could  himself  attain  to  what  he  regarded  as 
an  exalted  pitch  of  virtue ;  and  yet  Oliver 
declared  that  he  derived  no  true  peace  and 
confidence  from  all  his  meritorious  actions, 
and  all  his  continual  self-denial.  He  had 
spent  his  days — and  often  his  nights — in 
doing  good  to  others  ;  and  he  had  brought 
himself  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  his 
persevering  exertions;  and  yet  he  did  not 
seem  sure  of  a  reward,  or  confident  of  being 
justified  and  accopted  in  the  sight  of  God. 
His  faith  must  therefore  have  been  different 
from  that  which  Blanche  Purvis  had  incul- 
cated to  his  dying  sister,  and  which  had 
enabled  Kate  to  lay  aside  all  her  doubts 
and  fears,  and  meet  death  with  composure, 
and  even  with  joy.  In  Harry's  present 
serious  frame  of  mind  and  softened  feelings, 
an  unusual  degree  of  interest  seemed  to 
attach  to  these  subjects,  and  he  resolved  to 
refer  to  them  again  at  his  next  interview 
with  Oliver. 
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HABVEST-HOME. 


Comb,  ye  thankful  people,  come, 
Raise  the  song  of  Harvest-Home ! 
All  is  safely  gathered  in, 
Ere  the  Winter-storms  begin ; 
God,  our  Maker,  doth  provide 
For  our  wants  to  be  supplied ; 
Come  to  God's  own  temple,  come, 
Raise  the  song  of  Harvest-Home ! 

We  ourselves  are  God's  own  field, 
Fruit  unto  His  praise  to  yield ; 
Wheat  and  tares  together  sown, 
Unto  joy  or  sorrow  grown  : 
First  the  blade,  and  then  the  ear, 
Then  the  full  corn  shall  appear : 
Grant,  0  harvest  Lord,  that  wo 
Wholesome  grain  and  pure  may  be 

For  the  Lord  our  God  shall  come, 
And  shall  take  His  harvest  home ! 
From  His  field  shall  purge  away 
All  that  doth  offend,  that  day ; 
Give  His  Angels  charge,  at  last, 
In  the  fire  the  tares  to  cast, 
But  the  fruitful  ears  to  store 
In  His  garner  evermore. 

Then,  Thou  Church  triumphant,  come, 
Raise  the  song  of  Harvest-Home ! 
All  are  safely  gathered  in, 
Free  from  sorrow,  free  from  sin ; 
There  for  ever  purified, 
In  God's  garner  to  abide  : 
Come,  ten  thousand  Angels,  come, 
Raise  the  glorious  Harvest-Home ! 

The  Dean  of  Canterbtoy. 
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THE    MIKISTEEINa   WOMEN  AT    THE    O&OSS. 


BY  THE  EDITOE. 

"  Here  was  thy  rock,  thy  fortress,  and  thy  rest — 
A  Faith  intense,  beyond  mutation  firm, 
Whose  solid  basis  was  the  Etbbnal  Hsaat, 
Open  in  Scripture,  by  the  Spirit  read ; 
But  in  the  life  of  Jesus  heard  to  beat 
"With  pulse  almighty,  in  its  love  for  man. 
Faith  to  thy  being  aim  and  shield  supplied, 
Summoned  thy  soul,  and  nerved  thy  noble  heart, 
With  zeal  untamed,  to  burn,  or  bleed,  or  die, 
But  falter  nohow."  Kobebt  Montgomery. 

y  women  were  there  beholding  afar  off,  which  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee,  ministering  unto 
iTTHEW  xxvii.  56. 


and  the  Word  of  God  will  not 
Lamination,  but  they  require  it. 
jearching  the  examination  the 

no  doubt  a  great  truth  is  ex- 
;he  familiar  proverb,  "A  little 
s  a  dangerous  thing."  I  do  not 
•overb  refers  to  knowledge  that 
jt  limited  all  human  knowledge 
it  it  refers  to  knowledge  that  is 
rficial.  Such  knowledge  often 
captious,  presumptuous,  self- 
ionated;  so  that  the  book  of 
ead  of  being  studied  profitably 
tially,  seems  only  to  suggest  to 
Hess  speculations  and  irrational 

j,  also,  with  the  volume  of  Re- 
he  superficial  reader,  self-suf- 
elf-confident,  often  reads  to  dis- 
lties  and  to  surmise  objections, 
readers  have  often  stumbled  at 
icrepancies  in  the  Gospel  nar- 
riations  in  parallel  accounts, 
n  all  cases  of  circumstantial 
ght  to  be  expected,  and  rather 
ict  truthfulness  than  the  con- 
made  occasions  for  cavilling 
id  assumed  difficulty.  Whereas, 
arsons  bear  in  mind  their  com- 
lorance,  and  seek  to  increase 
edge  of  the  Book  of  God,  the 
air  more  searching  examination 
.e  discovery  of  perfect  harmony 
>eming  contrariety. 


In  gratifying  contrast  with  this  captious 
scepticism  of  the  ill-informed  reader  of  Holy 
Scripture,  creating  difficulties  which  do  not 
really  exist,  we  may  always  notice,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  power  of  the  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  reader  to  discover  incidental 
marks  of  the  truthfulness  of  God's  Word- 
such  a  mark,  for  example,  as  that  which  we 
possess  in  the  extreme  naturalness  of  the 
Gospel  narrative. 

Not  only  is  the  evangelic  record  simple, 
but  there  are  many  of  those  "  touches  of 
nature  "  which,  in  the  absenoe  of  truthful- 
ness, could  never  have  been  imitated. 

As  a  prominent  instance  of  this  natural- 
ness, I  think  the  mention  made  of  the  pre- 
sence of  women  at  the  cross  of  Christ  cannot 
fail  to  strike  us. 

A  first  thought  would  lead  us  not  to  ex- 
pect their  presence.  Danger  so  great  as 
to  terrify  Peter,  and  cause  the  disciples  to 
fly,  might  well  account  for  and  excuse  the 
absence  of  women.  But  a  second  thought 
corrects  the  first,  and  we  are  ready  to  ex- 
claim, "  How  true  to  nature  is  this  incident! " 
A  very  slight  insight  into  female  character 
enables  us  to  see  that  these  women  were 
just  where  their  feelings  would  lead  them 
to  be :  that  they  did  what  their  love  would 
naturally  prompt  them  to  do,  neither  more 
nor  less. 

Truly  the  Gospel  narrative  is  no  "cun- 
ningly devised  fable  "  (2  Peter  i.  16).  "  That 
which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon, 
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and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  "Word  of 
Life,  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may 
have  fellowship  with  us  "  (1  John  i.  1,  3). 

This  incidental  argument  for  the  verity  of 
the  testimony  borne  by  the  Evangelists,  will 
gather  fresh  weight  as  we  proceed  to  pro- 
secute our  more  immediate  purpose — the  con- 
sideration of  the  conduct  of  these  minister- 
ing women  at  the  cross,  as  bringing  out  some 
of  the  leading  traits  of  woman's  character — 
traits  which  are  ever  worthy  of  imitation. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  I  would  notice 

THE   STRENGTH  AND   CONSTANCY  OF  THEIR 
AFFECTION. 

Our  blessed  Lord,  the  impersonation  of 
wisdom,  truth,  gentleness,  and  goodness,  had 
won  this  affection.  For  some  years  these 
noble  women  had  followed  Him,  more  or 
less  constantly,  in  His  various  journeys  of 
benevolence  through  Palestine.  Their  de- 
light had  been  to  minister  to  Him  of  their 
substance.  The  seamless  garment  He  wore 
was  woven  by  their  hands.  The  precious 
ointment  with  which  He  was  anointed  in  the 
house  of  Simon,  was  the  offering  of  one  who 
had  been  "  forgiven  much,"- and  therefore 
"loved  much"  (Luke  vii.  47).  Their  affec- 
tion continued  unabated  to  the  last.  Their 
attachment  did  not  change  with  changing 
circumstances.  When  Jesus  was  appre- 
hended, they  did  not  forsake  Him.  When 
He  hung  expiring  on  the  cross,  they  were 
as  near  to  Him  as  they  were  allowed  to  be. 
They  saw,  with  tearful  eyes  and  bleeding 
hearts,  all  that  was  done  to  Him  during 
those  fearful  hours.  And  as  they  were  "  the 
last  at  the  cross,"  so  they  were  "  the  first  at 
the  grave." 

Truthful  picture  of  the  strength  and  con- 
stancy of  woman's  love!  She  deserts  not 
the  object  of  her  affection,  though  reduced 
to  poverty  and  despised  by  others.  She 
tends  him  on  "  the  bed  of  languishing" — a 
"ministering  angel  then."  She  cleaves  to 
him  in  danger ;  she  is  ready  to  go  with  him 
to  prison ;  she  will  scarcely  be  severed  from 
him  in  the  hour  of  death  I 

Let  woman  remember  that,  in  this  peculiar 
trait  of  her  character — the  depth  and  con- 
stancy of  her  affections — she  possesses  a 


talent  mighty  for  good,  or  mighty  for  etil.  Her 
affections,  rightly  directed  and  controlled, 
constitute  the  crown  of  her  glory ;  but  they 
expose  her  to  special  temptations,  which, 
when  they  overcome,  reduce  her  the  more 
readily  to  the  extremes  of  wickedness.  Hence 
we  find  amongst  women  the  very  best  and 
the  very  worst  of  human  beings.  We  find 
them  the  brightest  ornaments  of  humanity; 
and  we  find  them  moving  in  the  lowest 
depths  and  amidst  the  darkest  shades  of 
wickedness. 

Happy  is  that  woman  whose  affections 
have  been  consecrated  to  Christ's  service! 
Then  will  her  ministry  of  love  be  "twice 
blessed" — blessed  to  herself,  and  blessed 
to  all  who  come  within  the  circle  of  her 
influence. 

A  second  trait  in  woman's  character, 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  ministering 
women  at  the  cross  of  Christ,  is 

SUPERIORITY  TO   DANGER. 

They  were  not  present  with  our  Lord  in 
the  garden  of  Qethsemane  ;  but  early  in  the 
morning  they  had  heard  of  the  melancholy 
transactions  there.  Instantly  they  are  near 
their  suffering  Master,  in  the  midst  of  the 
scene  of  danger.  They  rise  above  all  fear. 
They  are  not  ashamed  to  own  Him  when 
He  is  presented  to  the  people  as  an  object  of 
scorn,  derision,  and  mockery,  wearing  thl 
crown  of  thorns  and  having  in  His  hand* 
reed  as  a  sceptre.  They  follow  Him  to  thi 
cross ;  they  stand  by  Him  there ;  and  do  all 
they  can  to  mitigate  His  pains  and  to  con- 
fort  His  mind. 

Again,  how  lovely  and  true  the  portrait! 
In  moments  of  calmness,  woman  is  oftat 
fearful  and  timid.  The  prospect  of  coming 
danger  terrifies  her,  and  she  shrinks  wiA  ■ 
the  fear  of  anticipation.  But  let  her  feeEnp 
be  aroused,  let  her  heart  be  interested,  asi 
what  danger  will  she  not  brave— what  tf 
Acuities  will  she  not  surmount — what  triakp 
and  privations,  and  sufferings  will  she  ■** 
endure  ? 

This  superiority  to  danger  is  anoft* 
talent  entrusted  to  woman's  charge.  Hot 
momentous  its  use  or  its  abuse  I  It  * 
fearful  to  contemplate  this  feature  of  woman!* 
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character,  as  it  was  illustrated  by  the  con- 
duct of  many  during  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Eevolution.  It  was  said  that  the 
men  were  frantic,  but  compared  with  the 
women  they  were  tame  and  timid.  But  let 
ns  rather  turn  from  this  dark  side  of  the 
picture,  and  point  to  those  who  have  used 
this  gift  for  God,  and  Christ,  and  man.  The 
prisoner's  friend,  Elizabeth  Fry  —  Sarah 
Martin,  the  less  known  but  equally  illus- 
trious labourer  in  the  same  "  work  of  faith 
and  love  H — Hannah  More  and  her  devoted 
asters — the  missionary  heroine,  leader  of  a 
noble  band,  Sarah  Judson — the  hospital 
nurse,  Florence  Nightingale — the  authoress  of 
"English  Hearts  and  Hands — "  the  Navvy's 
Friend,  and  thousands  more  in  humbler 
spheres — these  "ministering  women,"  bap- 
tized in  modern  times  with  this  spirit  of  fear- 
lessness consecrated  to  the  service  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  have  furnished  bright  examples 
for  sisterly  emulation,  bidding  others  "  Go 
*nd  do  likewise  "  (Luke  x.  37). 

A  third  trait  which  we  notice  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  watchers  at  the  cross  is 

3HB   SIMPLICITY  AND   CONSTANCY  OF  THEIR 
FAITH. 

It  does  not  appear  that  their  confidence  in 
ske  Messiahship  of  Jesus  was  shaken  by  the 
strange  and  unexpected  calamities  which 
lad  overtaken  Him.  They  had,  doubtless, 
ie  faith  of  Martha  when  she  said — her 
toother  being  in  the  grave — "  I  believe  that 
thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  that 
fckould  come  into  the  world  "  (John  xi.  27). 
their  views  of  the  naturo  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  could  scarcely  have  been  free  from 
lie  prevalent  errors ;  yet  it  would  seem  those 
had  a  less  dangerous  influence  over 
l  than  over  the  disciples.  The  disciples 
feat  all  faith  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  fled ; 
Ike  women  loved  on,  and  their  oonfidence 
Remained  unchanged. 

We  may  admit  that  their  faith  was  a  sen- 
timent of  the  heart,  rather  than  a  conviction 
fcfthe  understanding.  It  may,  therefore,  to 
ft  considerable  degree,  have  been  unreasoning 
lath,  but  it  was  not,  by  any  means,  unrea- 
mabk  faith,  or  unfounded  faith.  It  was  the 
slinging  of  good  hearts  to  real  goodness.   It 


was  the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  pure 
minds  in  truth  and  purity.  There  might  be 
difficulties  about  the  subject  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus ;  but  they  left  them  for  others 
to  solve,  whilst  they  believed  and  were  sure 
that  He  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
They  believed  this  with  Martha,  when  He 
stood  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  and  bade  the 
dead  come  forth;  nor  did  they  less  firmly 
believe  it  when,  with  sorrowful  hearts,  they 
saw  Him  laid  in  His  own  grave. 

The  intuitive  perception  of  woman  often 
enabling  her  to  see  and  grasp  the  truth, 
when,  for  a  time,  obscured  from  others  by  a 
cloud  of  vain  and  shallow  yet  perplexing 
mental  doubts,  is  no  slight  aid  to  the  exercise 
of  simple  and  confiding  faith  in  the  Word  of 
Divine  promise.  Reason  has  her  place  and 
office ;  it  is  her  province  to  guide  the  decisions 
of  the  understanding :  but  Faith  recognizes 
the  value  of  evidence  which  mainly  com- 
mends  itself  to  the  heart.  Woman*  s  faith  in 
the  true  and  good  seldom  leads  her  astray ; 
and  certainly  we  may  learn  from  it  the 
wisdom  of  exercising  faith  in  Him  who  is 
the  fountain  of  all  truth  and  goodness. 
Especially  in  seasons  of  trial  we  should 
beware  of  the  reasonings  of  unbelief.  Reason 
must  not  expect  to  "  trace  "  then ;  but  the 
heart  may  safely  "trust." 

"  Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 
And  scan  His  work  in  vain  : 
God  is  His  own  interpreter, 
And  He  will  make  it  plain." 

"Be  not  faithless  but  believing"  (John 
xx.  27).  Try  to  say,  "  Though  he  slay  me, 
yet  will  1  trust  in  Him  "  (Job  xiii.  15). 

We  notice,  lastly,  in  these  holy  women, 
an  example  of 

CANDOUR   AND   OPENNESS   TO   CONVICTION. 

These  traits  of  character  were  exemplified 
by  them  when  they  became  disciples;  but 
they  were  still  more  strikingly  exhibited  in 
their  conduct  after  the  crucifixion.  "In 
the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  as  it  began  to  dawn 
toward  the  first  day  of  the  week"  (Matt, 
xxviii.  1),  they  came  to  His  sepulchre. 
They  beheld  an  angel  there,  who  told  them 
that  their  Lord  had  risen,  and  reminded 
them  of  His  own  words  while  He  was  yet 
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with  them,  declaring  that  He  would  rise 
again.  They  remembered,  and  at  once 
believed.  They  believed  in  Hie  resurrection 
before  they  saw  Him ;  and  we  are  told  "  they 
departed  quickly  from  the  sepulchre,  with 
fear  and  great  joy  " — how  natural  the  com- 
bination of  feelings ! — "  and  did  run  to  bring 
His  disciples  word"  (Matt,  xxviii.  8). 

With  the  single  exception  of  John,  the 
beloved  disciple,  these  were  not  so  ready  to 
receive  conviction.  "  Their  words  seemed 
to  them  as  idle  tales;  and  they  believed 
them  not"  (Luke  xxiv.  11).  The  true  ex- 
planation of  this  contrast  is  to  be  found  in 
the  different  state  of  the  hearts  of  the  women 
and  the  hearts  of  the  disciples.  The  women 
had  been  faithful — the  disciples  had  deserted 
their  Master;  and  unlike  John  they  had 
not  yet  returned  to  their  allegiance.  It  is  a 
matter  of  experience  that  the  deceiver  is 
always  ready  to  mistrust.  Unsuspecting 
confidence  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
those  who  have  betrayed  the  confidence 
which  others  have  reposed  in  themselves. 

Highly  did  our  Lord  estimate  the  faith- 
fulness and  candour  evinced  by  these  noble 
women.  They  were  the  first  who  were 
informed  of  the  fact  of  His  resurrection. 
The  visions  of  angels  appeared  to  them,  and 
not  to  the  other  disciples.  And  Christ  was 
seen  twice  by  them,  before  He  had  been 
seen  once  by  any  of  the  apostles. 

That  great  principle  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment is  still  unchanged,  "  Them  that  honour 
me,  I  will  honour  "  ( 1  Sam.  ii.  30).  "  Who- 
soever will  do  the  will  of  God," — whosoever 
hearkens  with  a  candid  and  ready  mind, 
and  is  prepared  to  act  upon  his  convictions 
— "  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it 
be  of  God"  (Johnvii.  17). 

Wo  have  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the 
leading  traits  of  woman's  character  brought 
out  in  the  conduct  of  the  ministering  women 
at  the  cross  of  Christ.  Each  trait  has  sug- 
gested its  special  lesson;  and  each  lesson 
has  illustrated  and  enforced  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  woman  to  minister  to  Christ. 

Very  briefly,  in  closing  our  reflections,  we 
would  enforce  this  duty,  and  commend  this 
privilege. 


Great  indeed  are  the  obligations  of 
to  Christianity.  Christianity  has  don 
for  man,  but,  considered  as  a  social 
it  has  done  much  more  for  woman.  ] 
her  the  slave  of  man,  degraded  i 
pressed :  it  has  raised  her  to  the  dig] 
equality  of  companionship  with  hinv 
oonsciousness  of  her  own  proper  worti 
counsellor,  fellow-worker,  and  oomfb 

Should  not  gratitude  prompt  her 
socrate  to  the  service  of  Christ  the  ] 
talents  with  which  she  is  endowe 
strength  and  constancy  of  her  affectm 
superiority  to  danger— the  simplicity  i 
stancy  of  her  faith — her  candour  md 
to  conviction  ? 

The  influence  of  woman,  were  ti 
lents  duly  employed,  would  be  to  the 
of  Christ  as  "  life  from  the  dead." 

What  might  not  our  mothers  acoom 
the  training  of  their  children !  Hoi 
of  our  ablest  and  most  useful  me 
traced  their  religious  impressions, 
mentally,  to  the  prayers  and  coui 
maternal  love!  How  many  in  thei 
derings,  have  been  restrained — hel 
from  an  irretrievable  plunge  into  the 
of  sin — and  at  length  have  been  I 
home  to  God,  by  the  remembrance 
lowed  associations  connected  with  t 
lessons  of  piety  taught  at  a  mother*! 
Eichard  Cecil  tells  us  that,  althougl 
days  of  his  vanity  he  withstood  sc 
endeavours  to  influence  him  for  g< 
could  never  resist  his  mother's  tea 
would  seem  that  the  heart  oan  scan 
come  so  hard  in  any  instance  as  to 
sensible  to  the  appeal  which  a  moth 
make.  Bishop  Wilson,  of  Calcutta, 
narrative  of  an  interview  which  he  hi 
Bellingham,  the  assassin,  says,  hi 
make  him  feel  nothing  till  he  mentio 
mother,  and  then  he  broke  into  a  i 
tears! 

But  not  alone  the  mother — the  w 
sister,  the  friend,  may  wield  a  mig 
fluence  for  good.  Woman,  as  wo 
specially  gifted — possesses  those  ] 
features  of  character  which  fit  her, 
than  man,  to  be  the  benefactor  of  1m 
The  very  law  of  nature  inclines  her  ] 
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compassion  and  pity;  her  delicate  sensi- 
bilities are  more  affected  with  the  presence 
of  disease,  and  pain,  and  misery.  Feeling 
more  than  man  can  feel,  she  can  do  more 
than  man  can  do ;  for  her  sympathy  is  that 
key  which  seldom  fails  to  give  her  access  to 
the  heart,  and  dispose  it  to  receive  right 
impressions. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  gentler  sex,  and 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  the  momentous 
wues  depending  on  individual  faithfulness, 
we  urge,  as  woman's  mission — a  mdtcstby 

OF  SERVICE   TO   ChBIST. 

The  neglect  of  this  mission  is  the  world's 
poverty.  The  performance  of  it  will  be  the 
world's  wealth. 

Great  are  the  evils  which  affect  our 
domestic  relations.  Few  are  the  families 
in  which  there  is  not  a  painful  conscious- 
ness of  these  evils.  Woman  is  the  centre  of 
home  influence ;  and  in  her  influence,  sanc- 
tified and  consecrated,  we  see,  humanly 
•peaking,  the  hope  and  pledge  of  Christian 
households. 

Great  are  our  social  evils.  A  darkness 
lrhich  may  be  felt  rests  upon  dense  masses 
trf  our  fellow-countrymen,  enslaved  by  vice, 
Estranged  from  God,  and  almost  alienated 
fSrom  the  sympathies  of  humanity.  "Woman 
ilthat  "missing  link"  which,  by  the  grace 
Of  God,  may  unite  the  broken  chain,  which 
Qflght  to  bind  man  to  man  in  the  enjoyment 
trf  the  common  privileges  of*  the  children  of 
Dor  common  Father. 
We  do  not  say  that  it  is  woman's  province 


to  stand  forward  in  the  eye  of  the  world — 
to  occupy  a  prominent  or  public  position. 
From  this  notoriety  she  will  naturally 
shrink:  although  there  are  exceptional 
instances  in  which  it  is  unavoidable  that 
her  "  good  works "  should,  even  in  this 
public  sense,  "be  seen  of  men"  (Matt, 
vi.  5).  And  when  this  is  the  case,  exposed 
as  she  must  be  to  greater  difficulties  and 
temptations  than  others,  she  justly  claims  a 
special  interest  in  our  sympathies  and  our 
prayers,  that  she  may  be  enabled  to  "stand," 
humbly,  "in  the  true  grace  of  God  "  (1  Peter 
v.  12).  But  we  do  say  that  every  Christian 
woman  is  called  to  "adorn  the  doctrine  of 
God  her  Saviour"  (Titus  ii.  10)  in  the  eye 
of  her  world — in  her  family  first;  in  the 
circle  of  her  friends  and  neighbours  next ; 
and  then,  as  far  as  her  ability  extends,  in 
the  homes  of  the  suffering  and  the  afflicted, 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  ignorant, 
and  in  the  haunts  of  the  vicious  and  the 
depraved. 

In  a  word,  her  mission  of  duty  and  privi- 
lege is  to  emulate  the   example    of   thb 

MINISTERING  WOMAN  AT  THB  CEOSS  OF  CHRIST. 

"  Some  high  or  humble  enterprise  of  good 
Contemplate,  till  it  shall  possess  thy  mind — 
Become  thy  study,  pastime,  rest,  and  food — 
And  kindle  in  thy  heart  a  flame  refined. 
Pray  Heaven  for  firmness  thy  whole  soul  to  bind 
To  this  thy  purpose ;  to  begin,  pursue, 
"With  thoughts  all  fixed,  and  feelings  purely  kind : 
Strength  to  complete,  and  with  delight  reyiew, 
And  grace  to  give  the  praise  where  all  is  ever  due." 
Carlos  Wilcox. 


Heboism.— In  the  cholera  wards  of  the 
fcondon  Hospital,  in  a  scene  of  suffering  and 
Knth  sufficient  to  try  the  stoutest  heart,  a  lady 
toohmteer  nurse  has  passed  her  time  since  the 
bigiiining  of  the  epidemic,  moving  from  bed 
h»  bed  in  ceaseless  efforts  to  comfort  and  re- 
fere.  So  very  youthful  and  so  very  fair  is 
Urn  devoted  girl,  that  it  is  difficult  to  control 
fc  feeling  of  pain  at  her  presence  under  such 
ifanmstances.  But  she  offered  her  help  at  a 
Km  when,  from  the  sudden  inroad  of  cases, 
koeh  assistance  was  urgently  required,  and 


nobly  has  she  followed  her  self-sought  duty. 
Wherever  the  need  is  greatest  and  the  work 
the  hardest,  there  she  is  to  be  seen  toiling 
until  her  limbs  almost  refuse  to  sustain  her. 
And  the  effect  of  the  fair  young  creature's 
presence  has  been  that  the  nurses  have  been 
encouraged  by  her  never-failing  energy  and 
cheeriness,  so  that  the  dread  of  the  disease 
has  been  lost  in  efforts  to  combat  it.  This 
is  an  instance  of  devotion  which  it  would  be 
an  insult  to  praise — it  need  only  be  recorded. 
—Lancet. 
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HOW  TO  PUENISH  MY  HOUSE. 

BT  MBS.  ELLIS,  AUTHORESS  OF  "  THE  WOMEN  OF  BNGLAISTD,"  ETC. 


The  garniture  of  her  house  appears  to  be, 
generally  considered,  a  more  appropriate  oc- 
cupation for  a  lady  than  the  laying  out  of  her 
garden.  Few  are  regardless  here,  and  yet 
few,  perhaps,  are  aware  how  much  is  required 
—I  ought  rather  to  say,  exactly  what  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  house  look  really  inviting 
and  agreeable ;  for,  after  all,  this  is  the  highest 
recommendation  to  any  domestic)  establish- 
ment, whatever  may  be  its  rank  in  the  social 
scale.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  house  look  well, 
and  fashionably  furnished — not  so  easy  to 
make  it  look  hospitable  and  inviting.  The 
upholsterer  can  do  the  former  to  our  hands ; 
the  latter  is  the  result  of  pleasant  cordial 
feelings — long  habits,  perhaps  hereditary,  of 
noble  and  generous  companionship  with  per- 
sons like-minded,  and  of  a  sincere  and  earnest 
desire  to  make  others  happy  as  well  as  our- 
selves. 

So  strong  are  these  impressions  produced 
upon  our  feelings,  though  often  at  the  time 
unconscious  of  the  cause,  that  there  seems  to 
me  but  little  value  in  any  kind  of  fitting  up  of 
a  house  if  the  general  effect  is  such  that  it 
seems  to  freeze  you  into  stiffness,  shut  you 
up,  or  thrust  you  out.  What,  for  instance,  is 
the  value  of  any  kind  of  furniture,  if  its  effect, 
as  a  whole,  is  that  of  making  everybody  look 
ugly?  When  people  feel  themselves  looking 
ugly,  they  are  always  cross ;  their  benevolence 
is  chilled;  their  aspirations  quenched  as  by 
floods  of  cold  water,  which  leave  them  drip- 
ping, unsightly,  and  depressed.  Whatever, 
therefore,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  this  effect 
should  be  carefully  avoided  in  the  fitting  up  of 
rooms  to  which  we  invite  our  friends,  and 
where  we  ask  them  to  "  sit  down,  and  make 
themselves  comfortable." 

I  remember  a  room  in  a  handsome  old- 
fashioned  mansion,  where  many  a  merry  hour 
was  spent,  I  dare  say.  But  somehow  I  never 
could  feel  merry  there.  To  me  the  feeling  was 
never  got  rid  of  that  I  was  stiff,  awkward,  and 
intensely  ugly.  A  cold  shiver  often  crept  over 
me,  with  the  kind  of  sensation  one  experiences 
in  going  into  a  room  after  the  carpets  have 
been  taken  up  and  the  curtains  removed.  At 
length,  I  found  out  it  was  the  walls — panelled 
walls  painted  light  blue,  almost  white,  which 
by  the  lapse  of  time  had  changed  to  a  colour 


of  greenish  tint ;  and  there,  in  a  h 
without  a  picture  on  the  walls,  we  i 
midst  of  the  pale  cold  sea-colour,  wl 
the  very  eyes  ache  for  want  of  sc 
contrast.  And  so  it  was,  I  suppose, 
sought  out  all  the  brown,  and  pt 
yellow-greens  in  the  complexions  of  1 
faces,  and  drew  these  colours  out 
unpleasant  and  humiliating  promine 

Certain  it  is  that  an  agreeable  i 
colouring  in  the  walls  of  rooms  g< 
way  towards  producing  that  aspect  < 
and  cheerful  hospitality  which  I  ha 
of  as  a  great  household  charm.  B 
ings,  in  gilded  frames,  help  very  mu< 
the  same  end — not  too  bright  or  gor 
just  warm  with  a  kind  of  subdued  gl 

In  the  same  way  as  the  walls,  a  c 
also  be  inhospitable  and  repulsive 
being  absolutely  ugly  in  itself, 
may  be  really  beautiful  as  a  fabi 
often  see,  and  yet  produce  anythi 
desirable  effect.  As  a  general  rul< 
that  carpets  should  not  very  much  i 
eye  to  themselves;  they  should 
trusive  rather  than  staring  or  j 
because  they  are  only  parts  of  awh< 
sory  rather  than  principal  objects, 
is  the  room,  the  principal  objects  : 
occupants,  to  which  everything  else 
kept  subservient.  Whatever  in  tl 
furniture  starts  out  of  a  room,  a 
itself  too  conspicuous,  breaks  the  hai 
proportion  of  the  whole,  and  there 
the  general  effect.  Elaborate,  gay,  ai 
patterns  in  carpets  have  this  tende 
foot  should  tread  safely  and  comf orb 
floor ;  it  should  not  hesitate  under  a 
of  stumbling  over  branches  of  trees,  c 
vases  of  flowers,  and,  worse  than  all,  < 
through  landscape  scenery  into  at 
space.  It  is  reversing  the  order 
that  we  should  walk  upon  the  sk 
the  effect  it  produces  can  never  be 
and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  by  J 
it  never  can  be  by  good  taste. 

The  ancients  knew  better  than  thii 
Mosaic  flooring  we  find  no  imitation  < 
distances,  no  aerial  flights  of  f  ancy- 
the  grouping  together  of  objects  w 
necessarily   be   spoiled   by    being 
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pon,  and  no  less  spotted  by  being  represented 
at,  so  as  to  accommodate  them  to  the  feet. 
iy  those  who  cannot  travel  far,  a  good  idea  of 
le  effect  of  Mosaic  flooring  may  be  obtained 
b  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  the  Pompeian  Court, 
nd  again  in  the  Alhambra.  But  neither  of 
iese  convey  the  idea  as  a  whole.  The  only 
rue  and  just  effect  is  seen  in  long  ranges  of 
partments  where  the  flooring  altogether  is 
ich  in  patterns  of  this  kind,  many  of  them 
eautiful  in  their  own  style,  but  always  flat 
nd  perfectly  level — in  appearance,  no  portion 
f  them  standing  out  to  the  eye  as  if  higher 
ian  the  rest,  and  certainly  no  portion  of  them 
3presenting  aerial  space,  nor  even  distance, 
eyond  the  plane  of  the  general  surface. 
In  the  rich  and  varied  colouring  of  carpets 
f  Eastern  manufacture,  but  especially  in  the 
'ersian,  the  same  rule  is  observed  of  never 
e?iating  from  a  level  surface  ;  and  hence, 
fc  least  in  part,  the  extremely  comfortable 
>pearance  of  a  Persian  carpet.  In  these 
itterns  we  generally  find  sufficient  variety  of 
►lour  to  satisfy  the  eye,  and  yet  no  one  stands 
it  from  the  rest,  so  as  to  attract  attention  as 
1  individual  object  on  the  floor,  or  as  some- 
ong  to  be  stepped  over  and  avoided,  lest  it 
urald  be  crushed,  still  less  as  an  opening 
trough  which  the  foot  might  step  into  infi- 
Ite  Bpace. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  a  remarkable  feature 
!  English  taste  that  when  we  want  something 
Jautiful  we  must  have  it  florid,  strong,  or 
aring.  We  seem  to  miss,  in  our  efforts  of 
da  kind,  the  grand  secret  of  keeping  under 
iose  things  which  should  only  be  accessory  or 
ibservient — a  secret  by  which  each  may  be 
ade  to  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole, 
id  by  holding  their  appropriate  place  may 
aghten  and  enhance  that  which  is  most  im- 
►rtant. 

This  system  of  relation  and  proportion  ap- 
ies  to  the  walls  as  well  as  the  floors  of  our 
mses.  The  effect  of  large,  strong,  prominent 
itterns,  in  making  an  apartment  appear 
lall,  is  generally  understood,  as  well  as  the 
posite  effect  of  creating  distance  from  the 
e  by  simple  and  unobtrusive  patterns.  Pat- 
rns  on  walls  which  are  not  true  to  certain 
trizontal  and  perpendicular  lines,  are  also 
ill  known  by  their  perplexing  torment  to  the 
*.  It  is  not  that  a  sprig  of  flowers,  for 
ample,  is  not  placed  in  just  relation  to  some 
her  sprig,  but  they  may  each  have  some 
igonal  bias  which  seems  to  cast  them  side- 
ys,  and  which  the  eye  is  continually  following 


up  or  down  in  a  slanting  direction,  not  true  to 
the  perpendicular  of  the  wall.  Such  tendencies 
are  always  objectionable  in  patterns  of  dress 
as  well  as  of  furniture,  but  most  objectionable 
in  a  room,  because  the  walls  must  be  per- 
pendicular. It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  certain  lines,  either  direct  or 
implied,  should  follow  the  line  of  the  wall,  and 
even  of  the  floor :  I  mean  that  the  patterns  of 
our  carpets  and  walls  should  be  such  as  to 
carry  the  eye,  it  may  be  insensibly,  along 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines. 

With  regard  to  the  colour  of  rooms  and 
furniture,  it  seems  strange  that  green,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  the  prevailing  colour  in 
nature,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
should  not  be  the  best  for  these  artificial 
purposes.  Yet  so  it  is,  that  although  beautiful 
in  itself,  green  does  not  make  other  things 
beautiful.  The  common  expression  is,  that 
"  green  does  not  light  up  well."  The  fact  is 
that  green  is  not  a  good  accessory,  and  we 
should  never  forget  that  all  furniture  is  acces- 
sory, or  ought  to  be  so ;  and  even  in  nature 
green  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  atmospheric 
influences,  to  the  amount  of  sunlight  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  and,  in  a  garden,  to  the  relief  af- 
forded by  the  various  tints  and  often  gorgeous 
colouring  of  flowers. 

If  in  an  apartment  furnished  with  green, 
we  could  supply  a  light  equivalent  to  sunshine, 
and  fill  that  apartment  with  specimens  of 
beauty  in  human  fonn  that  should  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  flowers  of  a  richly  cultivated  garden, 
no  doubt  the  effect  would  be  enchanting.  But 
the  sunshine  is  not  at  our  command,  and  all 
human  beings  are  not  like  flowers.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  green  is  not  a  cheerful  colour 
when  used  for  this  purpose,  and  seldom  pro- 
duces an  agreeable  effect. 

Generally  speaking,  some  indefinite  tone  of 
subdued  wai-mth  is  best  for  our  walls — some- 
thing which  keeps  its  place  as  subservient,  and 
yet  contributes  to  the  agreeable  impression  of 
the  whole.  The  furnishing  of  our  houses  is 
indeed  a  fine  study  for  all  ladies  in  this  respect, 
that  they  bear  always  in  remembrance  the 
relation  of  parts  to  a  whole — the  true  relation 
which  is  only  one  mode  of  defining  just  pro* 
portion.  Thus  the  human  occupants  of  a 
house  constituting  that  prinoiple  which  has 
most  to  be  considered,  all  rooms  may  be  called 
badly  furnished  in  which  the  chief  objects  are 
not  brought  out  to  the  best  advantage,  and  all 
others  made  accessory  to  the  same  end. 

What,  for  instance,  should  we  think  of  a 
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lady  who  in  actual  words  should  introduce  her 
friends  to  her  furniture? — who  should  say, 
"  Mj  carpet,  Mr.  So-and-So,  or  my  curtains," 
Ac.  P  Yet  certainly  there  is  an  aspect  about 
some  over-furnished  rooms  which  amounts  to 
very  inuch  the  same  kind  of  thing,  and  which 
leaves  the  subdued  visitor  really  at  a  loss  about 
which  he  has  come  to  see— the  lady  or  her 
house. 

This  law  of  proportion  and  fitness  embraces 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life ;  and  happily 
for  women  who  have  much  to  do  with  our 
social  affairs,  they  are  for  the  most  part  gifted 


with  a  quick  perception,  often  oa|}e4  t 
enables  them  to  perceive,  as  if  by  insti 
is  in  exact  proportion,  or  what  is  t 
monious.  In  nothing  is  this  fnojs 
than  in  our  general  mode  of  living. 
dress  or  cottage  furniture  in  a  mi 
quickly  discovered  by  any  female  ej 
quickly  condemned ;  but  I  am  not  c. 
that  the  opposite  of  this,  which 
removed  from  good  taste,  is  so  gene 
ceived  and  condemned*  I  allujie  to 
finery — the  too  great  display — where 
are  not  in  perfect  keeping. 


SUMMEB   MUSIO. 

Gaily  through  the  woodland, 

Softly  in  the  vale, 
Floats  the  Summer  music 

On  the  balmy  gale ; 
Insects  hum  their  story 

To  the  scented  breeze ; 
Bain-drops  gently  patter 

On  the  thirsty  trees. 
Mortals,  let  not  sadness 

Bound  your  spirits  cling ; 
Mate  with  summer  music, 

Sweetly,  sweetly  sing. 

list  the  strains  that  languish 

In  the  evening  air ; 
Beautiful,  soft  music 

Iaveth  everywhere. 
Through  the  dewy  moonlight, 

Fairies  gently  steal, 
And  on  quivering  blue-bells 

Ring  their  midnight  peal. 
Birds  in  dreamy  love-land 

Sit  with  folded  wing, 
Breathing  summer  music ; 

Softly,  softly  sing ! 

See  the  rising  glory 

O'er  the  earth  appear ; 
Nature's  full-voiced  chorus 

Swells  upon  the  ear : 
Soon  each  mystic  shadow 

Gently  fades  away ; 
All  creation,  waking, 

Hails  the  new-born  day. 
Gome  ye,  come  with  gladness, 

Touch  the  tuneful  string ; 
Bring  your  Summer  music, 

Gaily,  gaily  sing ! 

Eliza  F.  Morris, 

Author  of"  LtftLyrit 
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HEART  OHEER  POE  HOME  SORROW. 


"FEAR  NOT   ...   I  HAVE  THB  £EYS." 
Rev.  i.  18. 
It  is  this  "Fear  not"  which  often  we  most 
need  to  hear.     We  do  not  exercise  ourselves 
in  great  matters — we  can  trust  these  to  Him 
who  has  the  keys,  for  we  feel  they  are  too 
high  for  us ;  but  we  do  painfully  exercise 
ourselves  in  lesser  things,  as  if  we  had  the 
sole  charge  of  them.     We  should  not  for  a 
moment  presume  to  grasp  the  keys ;  but  we 
do  presume,  in  our  thoughts,  to  dictate  when 
and  where   and  how  they  shall  be  used. 
We  strive,  oftentimes  almost  unconsciously 
perhaps,  to  re-arrange  and  re-ordain  particu- 
lar circumstances,  and  even  whole  scenes,  in 
our  life  and  in  the  lives  of  others.     And  with 
a  still  more  importunate  and  sorrowful  eager- 
ness do  we  seek  to  have   some  power  in 
arranging  for  life's  close.     We  would  not 
dare  to  take  the  key  of  death  into  our  own 
hand,  but  we  would  touch  it  while  it  lies  in 
Bis.    Not  now,  or  Not  there,  or  Not  thus,  we 
*tt  always  saying. 

"Not  now,"  we  say,  when  the  father  is 
<*dled  to  leave  the  family  of  which  he  is  the 
■ole  stay.  "  Let  him  live,  let  a  few  years 
elapse,  let  his  family  be  provided  for,  let  his 
Work  be  done!"  It  is  done,  is  the  answer. 
His  fatherless  children  are  provided  for ;  I 
**ave  taught  him  to  leave  them  with  me. 
,€The  Father  of  the  fatherless,  the  Husband 
^f  the  widow,  is  God  in  His  holy  habitation." 
"  Not  now,"  we  say,  when  the  mother  has 
«4ard  the  home  call,  and  with  a  calmness 
asd  courage  greater  than  those  of  the  soldier 
*i  battle,  is  rising  above  all  her  cares,  and 
^coming  a  child  again  at  the  threshold  of 
fee  heavenly  home.  Oh,  not  now !  Who 
Nil  check  the  waywardness,  encourage  the 
'Srtiies,  receive  the  confidences,  soothe  the 
aifle  sorrows,  and  train  the  loves  of  those 
Infant  hearts  ?  Who  will  teach  the  evening 
*ayer,  and  listen  to  the  Sabbath  hymn  ?  Who 
■m  give  a  mothers  care  and  feel  a  mother's 
&?e?  I,  saith  the  Shepherd,  I  will  gather  the 
tabs  with  mine  arm,  and  carry  them  in  my 
•osom.  I  will  forget  no  prayer  of  the  dying 
aother's  heart.  I  will  treasure  in  my  heart  the 
earnings  of  her  life  over  her  children,  and  the 


unutterable  compassions  of  her  dying  hour ; 
and  when  many  years  have  sped,  and  she 
has  been  long  in  heaven,  these  children  will 
remember  her  in  their  holiest  and  happiest 
moments,  and  by  their  walk  and  their  work 
will  be  proving  that  she  did  not  live  in  vain, 
that  she  finished  the  work  that  was  given  her 
to  do. 

Or  we  say,  "  Not  there,"  oh,  not  there ! 
Away  on  the  sea — a  thousand  miles  from 
land— let  him  not  die  there,  and  be  dropped 
into  the  unfathomed  grave,  where  the  un- 
stable waves  must  be  his  only  monument, 
and  the  winds  the  sole  mourners  of  the  place ! 
Or  not  in  some  distant  city  or  far-off  land — 
strangers  around  his  bed,  strangers  closing 
his  eyes,  and  then  carrying  him  to  a  stranger's 
grave.  Let  him  come  home  and  die  amid 
the  whisperings  and  breathings  of  the  old 
unquenchable  love.  "  He  is  going  home," 
is  the  answer,  and  going  by  the  best  and  only 
way.  "  I  can  open  the  gate  Beautiful  in  any 
part  of  the  earth  Or  sea ;  and  your  friends 
will  flee  to  the  shelter  of  my  presence  all 
the  more  fully  because  yours  is  far  away." 

Or  we  say,  "  Not  thus"' — not  through  such 
agonies  of  body,  or  faintings  of  spirit,  or 
tremblings  of  faith — not  in  unconsciousness 
— not  without  dying  testimonies.  Let  there 
be  outward  as  well  as  inward  peace.  Let 
mention  be  made  of  Thy  goodness.  Let  there 
be  forotellings  and  foreshowings  of  the 
glory  to  which,  as  we  trust,  they  are  going. 
Oh,  shed  down  the  light,  the  fragrancy  of 
heaven  upon  the  dying  bed!  The  answer 
is,  "They  are  there,  and  you  are  so  dull 
of  sense  that  you  perceive  them  not.  Your 
friend  is  safe  in  the  everlasting  arms." 

Thus  the  time,  and  the  place,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances are  all  arranged  by  the  wisdom 
and  the  will  of  Him  who  holds  "  the  keys;" 
and  we  could  not,  even  if  we  had  our  own 
will  and  way,  make  anything  better  than  it 
is  in  the  perfect  plan.  Better ! — everything 
would  be  worse — inconceivably  worse,  if  tee 
had  the  keys.  Let  us  trust  them,  with  a 
loyal,  loving  trust,  with  Him  who  graciously 
says,  "  Fear  not  .  .  .  I  have  the  keys." 
Alexander  Raleigh, 
l  l  2 
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Chapter  HE. 

OTEE  was  working  quietly  in 
the  drawing-room  after  lun- 
cheon, in  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day.  Mrs.  Grantley 
sat  at  the  table  with  pens,  ink, 
and  paper,  writing  a  letter. 
Nellie's  entrance  broke  upon  a  rather  long 
silence. 

"  Oh,  you  are  here,  Motee  !  I  am  very  glad, 
for  I  was  afraid  you  would  have  gone  out  with 
Heera.  Reginald  has  taken  her  for  a  walk, 
has  he  not?" 

"  Yes ;  I  told  him  I  would  rather  stay  in  for 
you." 

"  And  we  can  go  out  presently,  if  you  like. 
I  want  to  tell  you  something  first,  Motee.  I 
could  not  get  a  minute  with  you  alone  before, 
though  I  have  been  trying  all  day.  Oh,  I 
don't  mean  mamma — she  knows  it,"  as  Motee 
glanced  involuntarily  in  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Grantley.    "  Motee,  can  you  keep  a  secret  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Motee,  smiling — "  if  it  is 
right." 

"  Of  course ;  I  should  not  ask  you  if  it  were 
not.  It  is  uncle  Francis'  secret,  and  he  insists 
that  no  one  shall  hear  but  you,  and  you  only 
under  promise  of  secrecy.  It  may  only  end  in 
disappointment  after  all,  and  he  does  not  wish 
it  talked  about.  He  has  an  especial  horror  of 
its  coming  to  Heera's  ears." 

" 1  think  I  may  safely  promise  to  tell  no  one 
without  leave.    What  is  it,  Nellie  P  " 

Nellie  detailed  the  conversation  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  Mr.  Cowley's  intentions 
with  regard  to  Randolph.  Motee  listened  with 
brightening  eyes. 

"  How  kind — how  very  kind  of  him !  Oh, 
Nellie,  it  will  be  delightful  if  he  succeeds  in 
getting  it.  We  shall  not  know  how  to  thank 
him  enough.  It  will  do  papa  more  good 
than  anything.  How  exceedingly  kind  of  Mr. 
Cowley  I" 


"Yes,  it  18  kind,"  said  Nellie;  "I  hope  be 
will  succeed,  Motee.  It  will  be  very  nice,  and 
I  really  expect  that  he  will." 

"To  take  such  trouble  for  us— almoat 
strangers ! "  said  Motee  gratefully.  "  I  aia 
sure  we  could  never  have  expected  it." 

"  Not  quite  strangers,"  remarked  Mrs.  Grant- 
ley,  with  a  half  smile.  "  He  knew  your  mother, 
dear,  very  well  in  past  years." 

"  Did  he  P  I  suppose  I  must  have  heard  iff 
speak  of  him  then,  but  I  don't  recollect  it." 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not  often,"  said  Mrs.  Giant 
ley  slowly. 

"  Uncle  Francis  must  have  been  quite  middle- 
aged  at  the  time  that  you  and  aunt  Anna  were 
girls,"  said  Nellie. 

"  He  was,  and  a  very  different  man  to  wkat  j 
he  is  now.    He  is  sadly  aged  and  broken,  W 
also  very  much  softened."  I 

"  I  could  imagine  that  he  had  been  ray 
severe  at  one  time,"  said  Motee  with  a  littfe 
hesitation. 

1 '  He  was,  dear — exceedingly  so.  I  was  ahraji 
a  favourite  of  his,  and  he  was  kind  and  wfak 
gent  to  me,  for  various  reasons.  But  thong* 
he  really  was  in  general  benevolent  and  kind- 
hearted,  yet  when  anything  touched  his  pnw 
or  roused  his  distrust  in  any  way,  he  wti  noat 
harsh  and  suspicious.  He  has  had  some  bitt* 
lessons  to  learn  before  he  became  what  k«» 
now." 

"Suspicious  of  whatP"  asked  Nellie,*** 
Motee  watched  witiTsympatliizing  interest  »•  \ 
varieties  of  expression  that  flitted  acroas  MT 
aunt's  gentle  and  somewhat  careworn  hoe,* 
the  memories  of  bygone  days  came  vividly  fr 
mind. 

"  Everything — everybody  !  He  was  tl^J1 
doubting  and  judging  harshly,  and  then  bw 
out  his  mistake  and  repenting  his  injustice 

"  I  never  should  have  thought  him  pew*, 
larly  sensitive,"  remarked  Nellie  gravely. 

"  He  was  proud,  and  quick  to  take  offence, 
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.id  Mrs.  Grantley.    "  It  was  much  the  same 
ting,  if  there  is  any  difference  at  all/' 
"  Mamma,  did  you  ever  see  Lord  Morbury  P" 
deed  Nellie. 

"  Often,  at  one  time — very  often ;  but  that 
is  a  long  while  ago." 
"Is  he  very  old?" 

"  Oh  no ! "  Motee  said  hastily ;  "  I  have  seen 
m  once,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  not." 
Mrs.  Grantley  smiled. 

"  He  is  the  same  age  as  uncle  Francis,  but 
should  imagine  him  to  be  a  man  who  would 
»r  well,  and  not  grow  old  rapidly — strong, 
althy,  vigorous,  and  yet  calm  and  even-tem- 
red."     . 

"  Nellie,  I  have  written  the  letter,"  said  Mr. 
>wley,  coming  into  the  room.  "  Here  is  is — 
u  may  see  it,  and  your  cousin  too,  if  she  likes." 
Motee  gratefully  expressed  her  thanks  for 
e  trouble  he  was  taking ;  and,  with  a  nod  of 
•probation,  he  sat  down  and  began  reading 
e  letter  aloud.  Motee  was  rather  surprised 
find  that  during  the  first  two  or  three  pages 
andolph  and  his  plans  were  not  so  much 
alluded  to.  The  composition  was  a  curious 
ixture  of  elaborate  care  and  characteristic 
untness.  First  came  inquiries  about  Lord 
orbury  and  his  family;  then  some  short 
ysterious  allusions  to  old  days ;  next  came  a 
ntence  which  made  Motee  colour,  about 
Anna  Grantley's  two  daughters,  who  were 
aying  in  the  house — one  of  them  very  high 
his  esteem,  in  spite  of  a  barbarously  ugly 
one  of  Mahommedan  derivation." 
M  Oh,  what  a  shame !  "  Nellie  exclaimed. 
u  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  the  name,"  said 
otee,  laughing  and  blushing ;  "  but  I  can't 
Ip  it." 

" Of  course :  I  don't  blame  you"  said  Mr. 
iwley.  "  Barbarously  ugly  it  is,  nevertheless, 
un  going  on  now." 

On  the  fourth  page  came  an  allusion  to  the 
pointment,  and  a  slight  sketch  of  what  he 
iderstood  to  be  Randolph  Beverley's  capa- 
iities,  followed  by  a  request  that  Lord  Mor- 
ay would  if  possible  use  his  influence  in 
I  behalf. 

"That's  all  that  is  necessary  for  you  to 
Mr,"  said  Mr.  Cowley,  stopping  short.  "  You 
n't  understand  the  rest.  Will  it  do,  Miss 
frertey?" 

Nellie  interrupted  her  warm  thanks  to  ob- 
▼e, 

'  You  quite  ignore  the  fact,  uncle,  that  Lord 
irbury  already  knows  Randolph  personally." 
'How?     What  should  I  say  about  it?" 


asked  Mr.  Cowley  rather  gruffly.    "Are  you 
such  close  friends  ?"  he  inquired  of  Motee. 

"No,  not  exactly,"  said  Motee  timidly. 
"  Papa  and  mamma  have  met  him  occasionally, 
and  he  has  always  been  very  kind.  But  Heera 
and  I  have  only  seen  him  once,  and  Randolph 
not  more  than  twice.  His  house  in  London  is 
a  long  way  off,  and  he  is  very  busy,  and  we 
keep  no  carriage." 

"  That's  a  straightforward  answer,"  said  Mr. 
Cowley  with  admiration.  "  I  like  to  see  a  girl 
who  can  speak  the  truth,  and  neither  more  or 
less." 

A  pause  followed.  Mr.  Cowley  began  direct- 
ing an  envelope,  and  folding  up  the  letter. 
Suddenly  he  asked, 

"  What  were  you  talking  about  when  I  came 
in?" 

Motee  felt  rather  guilty,  and  Nellie  coloured 
a  little,  as  she  said, "  Of  Lord  Morbury,  I  think, 
just  at  that  moment;  and  about  his  having 
known  aunt  Anna  some  years  ago." 

Mr.  Cowley  was  silent,  an  expression  of  un- 
wonted emotion  passed  over  his  face,  and 
curiosity  prompted  her  to  add,  "  I  was  saying 
that  I  wished  I  could  hear  some  stories  of  your 
past  life,  uncle.  You  must  have  so  many  yon 
could  tell." 

"  Stories !"  muttered  Mr.  Cowley,  while  Mrs. 
Grantley  looked  up,  startled  at  her  daughter's 
temerity.  "Aye!  there  are  plenty  of  stories 
to  be  told  at  my  age — plenty  that  your  mother 
could  tell  too,  for  the  matter  of  that." 

"  Uncle  Francis,  I  have  never  spoken  of  any 
subject  upon  which  you  wished  me  to  be  silent," 
said  Mrs.  Grantley,  gently. 

"  I  know  you  have  not— I  never  intended  to 
imply  that  you  had,  Ellinor.  But  if  Nellie  is  so 
anxious  to  hear  some  tales  of  the  days  before 
she  was  born,  I  dare  say  I  could  tell  her  some- 
thing— something  that  might  be  useful  to  her 
— something  not  unsuitable." 

Mrs.  Grantley  looked  up  in  some  anxiety. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  tell  her,  uncle  ?" 

"About  a  mistake  of  mine  years  ago — a 
mistake  resulting  from  my  own  obstinate  sus- 
picious pride,  which  has  embittered  my  whole 
life."  Mr.  Cowley's  lips  quivered  for  a  moment, 
though  his  face  was  set  determinate^.  "  You 
have  never  heard  me  speak  of  it,  Nellie,  but 
I  have  often  thought  of  telling  you.  Miss 
Beverley — or  Motee,  if  an  old  man  may  call 
you  so  " — Motee  made  a  quick  gesture  of  assent 
as  he  continued  without  a  pause — "  you  may 
hear  me  also.  Not  that  you  need  it.  That  is 
not  your  fault.    But  mind,  there  must  be  no 
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talking  about  it.  If  I  reveal  to  yon  the  darkest 
passage  in  my  life,  you  must  never  mention  it 
again." 

Both  girls  answered  simply  in  the  affirmative. 
Nellie  had  never  seen  him  so  agitated.  He 
leant  back  in  his  chair,  and  asked  abruptly, 

"  Nellie,  have  you  ever  heard  of  your  cousin 
— of  your  mother's  cousin — my  niece,  Lucilla  ?  " 

"Lucilla  Cowley!"  repeated  Nellie;  "yes,  I 
have  heard  the  name,  but  I  know  hardly  any- 
thing about  her.  I  think  I  remember  seeing 
her  portrait  years  ago,  the  only  time  I  was  ever 
at  your  home." 

"  No  home  for  me  since  I  lost  her,"  said  Mr. 
Cowley,  bitterly.  •'  Tour  mother  will  tell  you 
what  she  was,  Nellie — the  brightest,  loveliest 
girl  that  was  ever  seen!  Her  parents  died 
when  she  was  a  baby,  and  ever  since  then  she 
had  lived  with  me,  and  been  my  child.  Our 
love  for  one  another  was  like  that  of  father 
and  daughter.  This  was  when  Ellinor — your 
mother,  I  mean — was  a  girl  too,  of  about  her 
age." 

"  Mamma,  you  remember  herP"  said  Nellie. 

"  Very  well  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Grantley,  who 
was  listening  with  evident  uneasiness. 

"  Let  me  go  on  without  interruption,  if  you 
want  the  story,"  said  Mr.  Cowley,  abruptly. 
"  Tour  mother,  Nellie,  lived  near  us,  and  she 
•was  always  in  and  out.  Lucilla  and  I  were  as 
happy  as  the  days  were  long.  Not  that  she 
was  like  me !  Such  a  gentle,  trusting,  loving 
creature ! — she  never  had  a  harsh  word  or  look 
for  any  one.  There  was  another  young  lady 
living  near,  a  sort  of  friend  of  Lucilla's,  though 
very  unlike  her.  She  was  thought  pretty ;  and 
she  was  a  lively,  merry  girl,  very  fond  of  talk- 
ing ;  and  though  I  dare  say  she  was  not  a  bad 
girl,  she  was  too  much  given  to  meddling  with 
what  didn't  concern  her.    Her  name  was " 

"  Uncle  Francis  !"  interposed  Mrs.  Grantley 
hastily,  in  a  tone  of  caution,  if  not  of  alarm. 

"  Well,  well — never  mind  the  name.  I'll  call 
her  Mary.  I  told  you,  girls,  that  Lord  Mor- 
bury  was  my  greatest  friend,  did  I  not  ?  He 
is  now,  but  at  that  time  I  had  another  equally 
dear  to  me — Heatherstone  was  his  name.  He 
lived  at  a  short  distance,  and  we  met  often 
enough  to  keep  up  the  warm  feeling  between 
tie  which  had  subsisted  from  boyhood.  He  was 
a  widower  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
with  one  son.  Francis  was  a  fine  young  fellow, 
very  like  his  father,  with  very  good  prospects. 
He  v.'as  in  the  army ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that,  after  knowing  one  another  from 
thildhood,  he  and  Lucilla  became  engaged — 


and  with  the  full  concurrence  of  his  ft 
myself.  Everything  went  on  smdot 
the  wedding-day  was  fixed,  whedt— * 

Nellie  looked  rather  impatient  at  ti 
that  followed ;  but  Mr.  Cowley  resun 
a  minute, — 

"  Now  for  the  sad  part  of  my  tale 
you  that  Lucilla  had  a  friend,  or  r 
acquaintance,  whom  I  shall  call  Max: 
lieve  this  girl  really  intended  no  harm 
was  too  fond  of  gossiping  and  ist 
One  day,  about  two  months  before  t 
upon  for  the  wedding,  Bhe  came  to  c 
us.  Lucilla  was  in  high  spirits  that 
and  I  remember  Mary  telling  her  ho 
ing  she  was  looking,  and  rallying  1 
being  so  happy  when  Francis  was  abs 
was  with  his  regiment,  and  could  only 
for  occasional  visits;  but  Lucilla  hi 
letter  that  afternoon,  telling  her  to  < 
see  him  early  the  next  week.  She 
Mary  to  stay  to  tea,  and  from  that  im 
date  our  troubles.  Not  that  I  blame 
it — not  a  half  or  a  quarter  so  much 
myself." 

"  What  did  she  do  P"  Nellie  asked. 

"She  talked— nothing  else.  But 
things  she  had  no  right  to  say,  or  1 1 
First  she  had  a  string  of  insinuation 
Francis  Heatherstone — insinuations  e 
such  a  way  as  to  imply  a  great  deal  n 
was  really  said.  He  had  been  paying  a 
she  hinted,  to  a  certain  young  lady, 
nameless,  of  course;  and  somebody 
full  of  commiseration  for  poor  Misf 
and  had  written  her  a  long  letter  to  tl 
parts  of  which  she  quoted.  A  Strang* 
of  truth  and  falsehood  it  must  have  be* 
everything  was  distorted  to  the  dispai 
of  Francis  Heatherstone.  This  was 
to  me,  when  Lucilla  was  out  of  the  zt 
few  minutes ;  but  she  went  on  much  th 
her  presence,  only  a  little  more  careful 
had  some  feeling  for  my  poor  girl,  th 
could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  talki 
cilia  laughed  outright  at  first,  when 
the  point  of  Mary's  remarks,  and  tur 
the  subject  as  if  it  were  a  joke.  But  ] 
and  jealousy  were  roused,  and  I  its 
hearing  particulars.  Mary  gave  the 
enough,  referring  to  her  letter  for  ev< 
but  laughing  over  it,  and  not  in 
realizing  what  she  was  doing  till  ah 
sight  of  Lucilla's  white,  quiet  face— 
the  poor  girl  believed  one  word  of  i 
but  she  was  frightened  for  what  I  mig 
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beii  she  would  have  stopped,  if  I  had 
her.  But  she  had  already  said  enough, 
re  than  enough.  After  a  string  of 
id  proofs  of  Francis'  inconstancy,  she 
aeations  to  bring  up  in  another  quarter, 
she  had  heard  "  old  Mr.  Heatherstone  " 
e  called  him  to  distinguish  him  from 
—speaking  in  a  really  shameful  way  of 
i  engagement.  At  least,  she  had  seen 
le  else  who  had  heard  him,  and  who 
1  it  to  be  a  fact  that  he  had  professed 
intment,  and  expressed  a  belief  that  his 
fht  have  looked  higher.  I  might  have 
that  nothing  was  more  unlikely,  for 
was  heiress  to  my  estate,  with  expecta- 
nrj  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  Francis* 
Jut  my  pride  was  thoroughly  roused, 
ras  angry  with  both  father  and  son — 
ad  more  angry  the  longer  I  thought 
that  had  passed.  I  never  doubted  the 
'  all  Mary  had  said,  and  I  thought  my- 
f  moderate. in  not  making  up  my  mind 
what  to  do,  instead  of  waiting  till  the 
nming,  when  I  rode  over  to  see  her,  and 
er  repeat  distinctly  all  that  she  had 
Francis  of,  or  hinted  about  him,  the 
lg  evening;  and  even  show  me  parts 
rorthless  gossiping  letter  which  formed 
8  for  much  that  she  had  said." 
Jowley  paused  a  moment,  almost  over- 
l    by    indignation    at    the    recollec- 

itermincd  at  once  that  the  whole  affair 
be  broken  off.  I  was  not  going  to 
my  Lucilla  upon  unwilling  hands,  I 
d  it  was  a  very  good  thing  that  we  had 
red  Francis'  real  character  in  time, 
tth  was  thoroughly  roused,  and  nothing 
urn  me  from  my  resolution— not  even 
'8  tears  and  distress — her  assurances 
ancis  could  never  have  done  anything 
forthy,  and  that  she  entirely  trusted 
nd  her  entreaties  that  I  would  at  least 
lquiries,  and  do  nothing  rashly,  or  break 
rt  with  such  cruelty.  There  she  stopped, 
;  before  she  had  spoken  the  word,  and 
i  first,  the  only  time  in  her  life,  I  was 
inch  displeased  with  her,  and  desired 
leave  the  room,  and  never  speak  upon 
iject  again,  for  my  mind  was  made  up. 
wrote  off  a  short  angry  letter  to  Francis 
jrstone,  informing  him  that  the  engage- 
ras  entirely  at  an  end ;  that  he  need  not 
to  see  Lucilla  again,  as  I  intended  to 
t  abroad  for  several  months ;  and  that 
►wn  conscience  would  supply  the  reasons 


for  my  conduct,  I  considered  it  unnecessarjr 
to  enumerate  them." 

"Oh,   uncle!"   Nellie   exclaimed   involun- 
tarily. 

"  Aye !  you  may  well  be  shocked,  child,  but 
beware  that  you  never  act  in  any  such  manner 
without  well-grounded  reason.  There  is 
danger  for  you  if  you  are  ever  in  the  like  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  am  telling  you  this  sad 
story  that  it  may  be  a  warning  to  you.  But  I 
must  go  on.  Of  course  Francis  did  not  submit 
coolly  to  such  treatment.  He  came  over  in- 
stantly, insisted  on  entering  the  house,  though 
I  had  given  orders  that  he  was  not  to  be 
admitted,  and  declared  he  would  not  leave  the 
hall  without  seeing  me.  He  seemed  half 
frantic,  they  said — and  no  wonder — no  wonder! 
But  he  was  forced  at  length  to  go  away, 
without  a  word  with  me,  for  I  utterly  refused 
to  meet  him  for  a  moment.  The  next  day  his 
father  came,  and  I  could  not  well  deny  him  an 
interview,  but  I  remember  going  in  as  rigid 
and  determined  and  hard  as  a  bar  of  iron.  He 
begged  to  know  my  motives  for  such  extra- 
ordinary conduct,  and  whether  Lucilla  partici- 
pated in  them,  and  desired  that  I  would  at 
least  allow  his  son  the  opportunity  of  justifying 
himself.  But  in  my  madness  I  refused  to 
acquaint  him  with  my  reasons — I  declared  no 
explanation  could  make  the  slightest  difference 
— that  I  had  Lucilla's  happiness  too  much  at 
heart,  ever  to  allow  the  engagement  to  be 
renewed ;  and,  in  short,  that  it  was  my  wish 
never  to  hear  it  mentioned  again.  Heather- 
stone  bore  with  me  with  wonderful  patience, 
and  tried  every  means  to  turn  me  from  my 
resolution ;  and  even  to  the  last  he  did  not  once 
lose  his  temper;  but  he  said  at  length, haughtily 
and  bitterly,  when  he  rose  to  leave, '  Cowley, 
I  shall  say  no  more,  for  I  am  convinced  that  it 
would  be  utterly  useless.  Tour  trust  in  your 
friends  is  less  than  that  you  would  place  in 
your  very  dogs !  To  appeal  to  your  long-tried 
knowledge  of  Francis,  and  the.  confidence  you 
ought  to  feel  in  him,  would  have  as  little  effect 
as  to  appeal  to  your  love  for  Lucilla.  But 
beware  that  you  do  not  bitterly  repent  this 
day's  decision  at  some  future  time — perhaps 
not  far  distant.' " 

Nellie  shuddered,  and  Motee's  face  was 
painfully  intent  and  anxious. 

"  I  took  her  abroad  without  delay,"  resumed 
Mr.  Cowley.  "  At  first  she  seemed  distressed, 
but  when  she  begged  me  to  let  her  stay  quietly 
at  home — she  would  be  so  much  happier — I 
silenced  her  imperatively,  and  she  never  made 
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any  more  complaints ;  though  she  grew  white, 
and  thin,  and  weak,  till  I  was  alarmed  for  her 
health;  but  she  would  not  call  herself  an 
invalid,  and  dropped  none  of  her  usual  em- 
ployments. She  never  spoke  of  Francis,  for  I 
had  forbidden  her  to  do  so,  and  she  always 
obeyed  me ;  and  the  only  time  I  ever  alluded 
to  him  was  to  let  her  know  that  he  had  ex- 
changed into  a  foreign  regiment,  and  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Heatherstone,  too, 
left  his  home  before  long,  and  as  I  knew  he 
was  not  likely  to  return  for  some  time,  I 
yielded  at  length  to  what  I  knew  were  her 
wishes — though  she  never  said  much  about 
them— and  we  travelled  homewards.  But  the 
very  day  after  we  arrived  she  was  taken  ill 
with  a  dangerous  attack  of  low  fever,  and  for 
weeks  no  one  thought  she  would  live.  At 
last  she  began  slowly  to  improve;  but  just 
about  that  time  we  heard  that  Francis  Heather- 
stone  had  been  attacked  with  yellow  fever 
immediately  he  reached  the  West  Indies,  and 
had  died  after  three  or  four  days'  illness.  I 
gave  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  mention 
this  in  Lucilla's  hearing,  but  a  servant  im- 
prudently revealed  it  to  heir — I  believe  by 
accident,  and  that  Lucilla  guessed  the  truth 
from  a  thoughtless  word  uttered  without  any 
intention  of  letting  her  know  it.  But  the 
effect  of  the  news  was  too  much  in  her  feeble 
state.  She  had  a  relapse,  and  she  was  too 
weak  to  rally.  She  died,  Nellie,  in  your 
mother's  arms." 

A  silence  ensued.  Nellie  broke  it  by  saying, 
"Mr.  Heatherstone P" 

"The  news  of  his  son's  death  broke  him 
down  completely,"  said  Mr.  Cowley,  conquering 
the  agitation  that  convulsed  his  face.  "He 
only  lived  a  year." 

"  Did  you  see  him  again  P" 

"  Once — when  he  sent  for  me,  some  months 
after  all  this  had  happened.  He  knew  he  could 
not  live  long,  and  his  only  anxiety  was  that  I 
should  be  assured  of  his  complete  forgiveness 
for  all  the  distress  I  had  caused  him,  and  that 
I  should  be  convinced  of  my  error.  I  explained 
everything  when  I  saw  him — showed  him  the 
slight  grounds  there  had  been  for  my  inveterate 
anger — and  told  him  exactly  what  had  passed 

between  An Mary  I  mean,  and  myself.    He 

made  me  promise  to  sift  the  matter  thoroughly 
for  his  sake,  and  I  did  so.  I  saw  Mary  myself, 
and  to  her  great  distress  gave  her  some  idea 
of  the  misery  her  careless  words  had  caused ; 
and  she  assured  me  that  if  she  had  imagined 
anything  so  trivial  could  have  occasioned  such 


momentous  consequences,  she  would 
plained  matters  long  ago ;  but  the  i 
she  was  so  completely  in  the  habit  o 
way  to  idle,  aimless  gossip,  upon  ever] 
that  came  uppermost,  that  she  had 
given  a  second  thought  to  all  aha  ] 
that  evening— especially  as  she  had  si 
been  staying  for  some  months  in  tl 
of  Scotland,  and  had  heard  little  of 
troubles.  Mr.  Heatherstone  had  ass 
himself  that  the  words  she  had  quote 
concerning  the  engagement,  were  uttei 
and  she  now  confessed  that  she  hi 
really  believed  them ;  while  the  storii 
Francis,  she  said,  were  mere  gossip, 
letter  she  had  received  not  a  whit  m< 
depended  on.  If  she  had  ever  imagii 
moment  that  I  could  seriously  have 
them,  she  would  never  have  repeat! 
but  she  had  done  it,  as  it  were, "  in  ft 
no  thought  of  consequences.  I  den 
how  I  endured  at  the  time  to  hear  th 
know  I  was  almost  too  wretched  to 
angry  with  her.  I  can  scarcely  alloi 
to  think  of  it  now.  It  was  bad  enong 
when  the  worst  that  I  had  thought  o 
was  that  I  had  been  rather  too  hi 
severe.  But  now  to  know  that  I  I 
utterly  unjust — that  all  this  miser 
have  been  prevented  by  a  few  inquir 
it  probably  would  have  been,  but 
obstinate  pride  and  temper — Nellie, 
that  in  the  agony  of  remorse  I  went 
in  the  first  few  months,  my  brain  m 
given  way  under  the  pressure,  but 
constant  care  and  sympathy  and 
afforded  me  by  one  steady  friend— L 
bury.    I  shall  never  forget  it" 

"I  should  like  to  see  him,"  sai 
thoughtfully,  while  Motee  asked,  with  < 
eyes  and  unsteady  voice, 

"Mr.  Cowley — was  hers — Lucilla's- 
death?" 

"  Perf eotly,"  he  said  in  a  low  vo* 
your  aunt.    Tell  her,  Ellinor." 

Mrs.  Grantley  hesitated. 

"  I  never  saw  a  more  peaceful  death 
she  said  at  length — "  more  assured  fc 
her  sins  were  washed  away  in  her  I 
blood — more  beautiful  patience  and 
tion  throughout  her  illness.  It  i 
touching." 

"  And  her  entire  forgiveness  of  all 
harshness,"  said  Mr.  Cowley,  with  i 
effort.  "  She  never  reproached  me— m 
alluded  intentionally  to  my  share  in 
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that  sorrow  and  suffering.  Even  in 
a,  she  never  uttered  a  hard  word  in 
3e  to  me :  she  only  used  to  repeat  oyer 
ir  again,  4  Uncle,  dear  uncle,  you  won't 
;ain — you  won't  judge  again  hastily.    It 

a  mistake — only  you  were  too  certain 
you  won't  forget  next  time — charity 
h  no  evil — charity  hopeth  all  things — 

believeth  all  things — you  won't  forget 
e  * — until  I  felt  as  if  the  very  sound  of 
oe  repeating  that  text  would  drive  me 
Nellie,  can  you  wonder  now  that  I  have 
such  a  horror  of  hasty  suspicions  P" 
,"  said  Nellie  slowly, 
ave  told  this  story  for  your  sake — not 

is  any  pleasure  to  me  to  recall  such 

recollections,  or  rather  to  speak  of 
kings  which  are  never  absent  from  my 

Nellie,  let  it  be  a  warning  to  you." 
Dowley  rose,  as  he  spoke,  to  leave  the 
>ut  paused  a  moment  as  he  saw  Motee's 
ed  on  him,  full  of  tears,  while  her  colour 
anging  painfully.  He  came  back,  and 
her  hands  in  his,  with  an  air  of  fatherly 
88,  asked  gently,  "  My  dear,  are  you  dis- 

at  an  old  man's  story  of  his  troubles  ?" 
»  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said  in 
■ing  voice, 

as  not  thinking  of  that — only — I  mean 
th  you  had  not  told  it  to  me." 
leed !    Why  not  P"  he  asked  quickly, 
sause— you  know,*'  said  Motee,  breaking 
Ton  know  what  I  mean— I  wish  I  had 
trd  you." 

!  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Cowley  slowly.  "  My 
he  went  on  again,  "  I  judged  perhaps 
Yj  in  relating  this  to  you.    But  I  meant 

one  had  any  right  to  tell  me  such  a 
but  herself'9  interrupted  Motee  hur- 
and  raising  her  face  with  a  look  almost 
atrnent.  "  It  was  not  right  I"  And  she 
ato  tears. 

e  was  looking  on  in  amazement,  but  had 
tough  to  obey  her  mother's  distressed 

and  leave  the  room  without  a  word, 
wley's  face  was  a  mixture  of  expres- 
>ut  the  prodominating  one  was  appro- 
and  even  respect. 

may  be  that  I  have  made  a  mistake," 
I  gravely ;  "  but  I  had  a  motive ;  and  I 
*i  when  I  was  alone  with  you  to  explain 
rould  not  have  told  you  the  story  in  the 
36  of  any  one  else,  but  that  I  wished 
to  hear  it — to  take  warning  from  her 
de's  conduct    Perhaps  when  you  know 


my  reason  for  letting  you  hear  it  too,  you 
will  forgive  me  the  pain  I  have  caused  you." 

"  I  don't  know — it  was  not  right,9*  said  poor 
Motee  again,  between  her  sobs.  "  It  was  not 
kind  to  tell  me  in  that  way — to  find  such  fault 
with  her!" 

"Did  I  speak  harshly ?  If  I  was  carried 
away  so  far  as  to  do  so,  it  was  only  by  a  mo- 
mentary feeling  of  excitement.  I  thought  I 
had  conquered  that  completely.  I  acknowledge 
that  for  a  long  while  I  much  overrated  her 
share  in  the  sad  story  I  have  told  you,  and 
that  I  felt  very  bitterly  towards  her.  But  now 
that  I  can  look  calmly  back,  I  see  that  I  have 
been  unjust,  or  at  least  judging  harshly  from 
the  consequences  of  her  fault,  which  after  all 
was  no  more  than  the  careless  talk  of  a 
thoughtless  girl.  It  is  myself  that  I  blame  for 
all  the  miseries  I  have  borne." 

"  If  you  only  knew  her  now,  you  would  never 
speak  of  it  again,"  said  Motee  eagerly.  "I 
can't  tell  you  what  she  is — there  never  was 
such  a  mother !  If  I  had  known  who  you  were 
speaking  about,  I  would  not  have  stayed  to 
hear  the  rest,  but  I  did  not  know  till  just  at 
the  end.  She  has  only  once  spoken  to  me 
about  it — when  something  had  made  her  talk 
to  me  about  idle  gossiping,  and  she  told  me 
she  had  such  a  great  horror  of  it,  for  she  had 
done  .such  terrible  mischief  by  it  when  she  was 
a  girl  But  she  hardly  gave  me  any  par- 
ticulars, and  mentioned  no  names ;  and  it  was 
only  your  beginning  to  say  her  real  name  by 
accident  that  recalled  to  me  what  she  had 
said." 

"I  see!  Perhaps  I  had  better  have  said 
nothing  before  you,"  returned  Mr.  Cowley — so 
dejectedly  that  Motee's  kind  feeling  was 
roused  at  once. 

"I  daresay  you  only  meant  to  do  for  the 
best — I  mean,  I  am  sure  that  you  did,"  she 
said  quickly*  "  It  is  only  that  I  don't  like  to 
hear  such  a  story  as  that  from  any  one  but 
herself.  She  would  have  told  me  if  she  wished 
me  to  know  it." 

"  Tour  feeling  is  very  creditable  both  to 
yourself  and  her,"  said  Mr.  Cowley  quietly. 
"  My  only  motive  for  telling  you,  Motee,  was 
that  I  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  letting 
your  mother  know — without  any  formal  letters 
passing  between  us — that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  unkind  feeling  on  my  part  towards 
her.  I  wish  to  destroy  any  painful  recollec- 
tion she  may  still  have  of  the  strong  bitter 
expressions  I  can  remember  using  with  regard 
to  her  conduct." 
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"  She  has,"  said  Motee  in  a  low  voice.  M  Yes, 
I  remember  her  alluding  to  that — saying  it 
would  be.  such  a  comfort  to  know  that  she  was 
forgiven  by  him — she  did  not  say  any  name — 
whom  she  had  injured  so  deeply." 

"Then  you  may  assure  her,  Motee,  that  I 
hare  forgiven  her,  even  as  I  hope  myself  to  be 
forgiven,"  said  Mr.  Cowley  seriously.  "If  I 
had  not,  how  could  I  look  for  pardon  for  my 
own  most  sinful  conduct — pardon  from  my 
heavenly  Father  through  the  blood  of  my 
Saviour!  When  we  think  of  that,  Motee — 
that  great  and  wondrous  love,  and  our  own 
nnworthiness — it  seems  strange  that  we  can 
ever  be  so  slow  to  forgive  one  another." 

The  old  worn  face  of  the  speaker  was  lighted 
up  with  strong  feeling;  and  there  was  an 
answering  light  in  Motee's  blue  eyes  as  she 
said  gently, 

"I  will  tell  mamma  what  you  say,  and  I 
know  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  her." 

"  And  if  she  wishes  for  a  proof  that  I  have 
laid  aside  all  bitter  and  unkind  feeling,"  added 
Mr.  Oowley,  resuming  his  usual  quick,  abrupt 
manner,  "tell  her,  child,  that  I  could  never 
have  taken  the  interest  I  do  in  your  brother 
Randolph's  plans,  if  it  were  not  so.  Now  we 
will  say  no  more  about  it.  You  understand 
why  I  told  you  the  tale,  and  we  need  never 
allude  to  it  again." 

He  disappeared,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer;  and  Motee,  evidently  disinclined  to 
converse  further,  took  up  her  work,  and  went 
quietly  out  of  the  room.  Nellie  came  in,  two 
minutes  later,  exclaiming,  the  instant  she  saw 
her  mother  alone, 

"Mamma,  pray  satisfy  my  curiosity  now. 
I  saw  Motee  going  up  to  her  room,  so  I  sup- 
posed the  scene  was  over.  What  was  the 
matter?" 

"I  thought  you  would  have  understood," 
said  Mrs.  Grantley.  "  That  young  lady  that 
uncle  Francis  called  Mary " 

"  Yes,  I  guessed  it  was  about  her,  but  I  don't 
understand  how,  unless  Motee  knows  her.  Is 
she  a  friend,  or  relation  P  " 

"  It  is  Motee's  mother." 

Nellie  started  violently. 

"  Mamma !    Aunt  Anna !    Impossible ! " 

"Yes,  she  was  very  different  as  a  girl  to 
what  you  have  seen  her.  Then  she  was  like 
Heera,  and  now  she  is  like  Motee." 

"  I  could  never  have  imagined  such  a  thing ! 
And  how  singular  that  Motee  should  never 
have  heard  it  before." 

"  She  has  heard  the  outline  of  it  from  your 


aunt,  though  no  particulars.  I  am 
prised  that  Anna  should  shrink  from 
of  it  to  her  children — Heera  espeeiaflj 

"  Heera  would  publish  the  whole  1 
week,  with  various  additions  and  i 
ments.  No,  I  don't  wonder  she  never 
But  how  was  it  you  never  told  me,  ma 

"  My  dear,  if  I  had  done  so  withe 
Francis'  permission,  he  would  never  h 
to  the  house  again,"  Mrs.  Grantley  ai 

Reginald  and  Heera,  returning  frc 
walk,  interrupted  them,  and  nothing  i 
said  upon  the  subject.  Motee  pres 
appeared,  quiet  and  composed  as  us 
rather  more  silent.  Mr.  Cowley  was 
more  till  dinner-time,  and  even  then  t 
all  in  the  dining-room  before  him.  H 
standing  in  one  of  the  windows, 
thoughtfully  out,  when  Nellie  entc 
room,  and  came  up  to  her. 

"  Meditating,  Motee  P  What  are  yc 
ing  about  P  " 

"Randolph  and  Mr.  Cowley,"  sail 
turning  round  with  a  bright  smile, 
kind  of  your  uncle  to  write  that  letter 

"  He  really  does  like  to  do  a  kindnea 
one  would  not  think  so  always,"  said 

"  I  am  sure  he  does.    I  am  afraic 
too  much  from  the  letter,  but  I  can 
thinking  how  delightful  it  will  be  i 
ceeds.     When  Mr.  Cowley  read  it 
us,  I " 

"  Mr.  Cowley  read  you  a  letter !"  e 
Heera,  appearing  round  the  curtain, 
are  you  talking  about,  Motee?  Doi 
so,  or  I  shall  think  I  am  treading  on 
fines  of  some  important  secret." 

"  If  there  were  one,  you  are  the  lai 
to    be  made  acquainted    with   it," 
Nellie. 

"Because  I  could  not  keep  it  tw 
hours!  Tery  true;  and  you  are  < 
prudent  to  hide  it  from  me.  Nevei 
shall  not  be  satisfied  till  I  know  it" 

"  I  never  said  there  was  one,"  said ' 

"  Can  you  say  there  isn't  P  I  thou 
I  fancied  Motee  had  been  looking  rati 
struck  all  the  afternoon,  and  this  ei 
Has  it  anything  to  do  with  brown  wij 

"  Hush !"  said  Nellie  hastily,  as  M 
walked  in  and  took  his  place  at  t 
Heera  was  obliged  to  defer  her  inqui 
short  time.  Motee  was  considering 
vexation  at  what  had  passed,  how  i 
manage  to  elude  them  without  eota{ 
truth,  or  giving  her  any  clue  by  wM< 
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corer  the  secret,  when  die*  heard  Mr.  Oowley 
asfcng, 

"ElHnor;  ha*  that  letter  teen  sent  off 
yetP" 

"To  Lord  Morbury "      Mrs.  Gfantley 

stopped.  "  The  one  yon  wrote  this  after- 
noon f» 

"Yes;  I  left  it  by  mistake  on  the  drawing- 
room  table." 

*  It  was  probably  posted  with  the  others — if 
it  was  in  the  letter-rack  of  course,  and  most 
Kkdy  if  it  was  on  the  table.  It  was  stamped 
and  directed,  was  it  not  P" 

u  What  letter  P  "  asked  Heera. 

"One  I  wrote,"  said  Mr.  Cowley  shortly. 
*4HelKe,  just  go  and  see  whether  it  is 
fttfe." 

"I'll  go,"  said  Heera,  springing  np,  and  she 
me  off  before  they  conld  remonstrate,  though 
Mr.  Oowley  muttered  something  like  "  inter- 
fering." It  was  several  minutes  before  she 
returned,  with  a  heightened  colour,  and  rather 
excited  manner. 

"It  is  not  there,"  was  all  she  said. 


"  Are  you  sure,  dear  P"  asked  Mrs.  Grantley, 
as  Mr.  Cowley  fidgeted. 

"  I  lighted  one  of  the  candles,  that  I  tfrigHt 
see  better.  How  dark  that  room  gets  in  the 
evening.  I  suppose  the  trees  make  it  more  so 
than  this." 

"  Are  the  letters  go»e  from  the  rack  P  "  asked 
Nellie. 

"  I  don't  know.    I  forgot  to  look." 

Nellie  rose  in  obedience  to  &  glance  frbln 
her  mother,  saying  she  would  go  and  see.  She 
was  back  again  directly. 

"  Yes,  they  have  all  gone.  I  asked  the  ser- 
vant, and  she  said  she  had  taken  one  or  two 
off  the  table.  She  always  looks  there,  she 
says,  because  uncle  Cowley  so  often  forgets  to 
put  his  letters  in  the  rack — and  Reginald  nevftr 
does  it." 

"Too  much  trouble,"  said  Reginald  laugh- 
ing. "  I  do  it  when  I  remember  it,  but  that  is 
not  always,  certainly.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  so 
methodical  as  my  mother,  who  I  don't  believe 
forgets  it  once  in  a  year.  Motee,  what  may  I 
give  you  now  ?" 


(to  be  continued.) 


LIVES  THAT  SPEAK. 
V.— SARAH   MARTIN. 


BY  MBS.  CLARA  L.  BALFOUR,  AUTHOR  OP  "  WfeLL  MARRIED,"  ETC. 
(Concluded  from  page  448.) 


Il  1823,  Sarah  Martin  first  commenced  her 
frdnstrial  plans  in  the  prison.  Two  benevolent 
gentlemen  gave  her,  between  them,  the  sum  of 
fi  10s.,  for  prison  charity.  She  justly  thought 
tte  greatest  charity  would  be  to  teach  the 
prisoners  some  useful  employment;  so,  with 
this  fond  ill  hand,  she  commenced  buying 
ooaree  materials,  cutting  out  garments,  and 
Kperintending  their  making  up  by  the  pri- 
mers. When  made,  she  undertook  to  be 
■leswoman,  and  disposed  of  them  among  her 
connexions,  laying  aside  the  price  of  the  work 
done  in  the  making  of  them  as  a  little  fund 
for  the  prisoners  when  they  left  the  prison — 
ty  these  means  accomplishing  many  good 
objects,  first  employing  time  that  would  have 
ken  wasted,  teaching  useful  arts  that  might 
help  the  delinquents  to  live  honestly  in  future, 
and  providing  them  with  a  small  sum  with 


which  to  commence  the  world  anew  when  their 
term  of  punishment  had  expired. 

The  plan  was  so  obviously  good  and  benefi- 
cent, that  many  persons  contributed  to  the 
prison  fund ;  and  though  Sarah  Martin  never 
wished  it  to  become  large,  strictly  limiting  it 
to  supplies  of  materials,  yet,  from  the  begin- 
ning with  £1  10s.,  it  soon  rose  to  £7  7s. 
Various  articles  worth  £408  were  in  course  of 
time  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners. 

It  was  comparatively  easy  to  set  the  female 
prisoners  to  work.  The  visitor's  own  business 
made  her  expert  in  the  selection,  cutting  out, 
and  in  superintending  the  making  np  of 
materials ;  the  greatest  difficulty  was  with  the 
men.  Here  her  mind  showed  itself  fertile  in 
resources ;  she  employed  them  in  making  or 
platting  straw  hats,  manufacturing  bone  spoons 
and  seals,  sewing  boys'  caps,  for  which  she 
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begged  old  cloth  and  stuff;  and,  as  a  last  re- 
source, patchwork,  which  proved  very  amusing. 
An  etching  of  "  The  Chessplayer/'  by  Retzch, 
she  took  into  the  prison,  and  two  men  de- 
sired to  be  permitted  to  copy  it.  They  were 
supplied  with  materials,  and  succeeded  very 
well.  Others  also  attempted  it,  and,  as  the 
picture  presented  a  good  lesson  against 
gaming  of  all  kinds — a  vice  to  which  the 
prisoners  were  peculiarly  addicted,  it  was  for 
a  long  time  kept  before  their  attention. 

Nor  did  the  exertions  of  this  devoted  woman 
cease  when  the  prisoners  were  discharged ;  she 
kept  a  watchful  eye  on  many,  provided  some 
with  employment,  assisted  and  instructed 
others,  and  proved  the  faithful,  unwearied 
friend  of  the  friendless.  Many  satisfactory 
and  remarkable  instances  of  thorough  refor- 
mation of  heart  and  life  came  under  her 
notice. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  work  so  im- 
portant as  that  to  which  she  devoted  herself 
was  carried  on  without  many  difficulties,  though 
her  hopeful,  grateful  nature,  prevented  her 
doing  more  than  incidentally  mention  them. 
No  doubt  many  idle  and  envious  persons,  who 
felt  that  all  activity  condemned  their  selfish- 
ness, looked  with  aversion  on  her  labours,  or 
regarded  her  merely  as  an  eccentric,  but  she 
never  alludes  to  the  estimate  that  human 
beings  formed  of  her  works ;  it  was  enough  for 
her  that  she  felt  a  sweet  assurance  of  God's 
approbation.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
she,  a  delicate  woman,  went  among  a  set  of 
undisciplined  delinquents,  who,  when  at  large, 
were  the  terror  of  the  district,  and  on  whom, 
during  their  incarceration,  no  other  restraint 
was  imposed  than  merely  that  of  being  under 
lock  and  key.  Swearing,  gambling,  filthiness, 
were  by  no  means  prohibited ;  loathsome  skin 
diseases  and  vermin  were  common,  so  that  to 
visit  such  a  prison  and  prisoners  was  very 
different  from  such  an  occupation  in  our  day 
of  prison  cleanliness  and  order.  Sarah  Martin's 
neat  personal  habits  were  shocked  at  every 
turn ;  indeed,  she  records  that,  from  the  dirt 
of  the  prisoners,  she  suffered  the  utmost  an- 
noyance. 

"  I  could  not,"  she  says,  "  even  mention  my 
distress  to  any  human  being,  because  my 
friends,  not  exposed  to  the  trial  as  I  was,  nor 
requiring  strength  peculiar  to  it,  might  not 
have  felt  themselves  justified  in  receiving  me 
from  the  prison  to  their  houses." 

She  gratefully  testifies  to  the  fact  that,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  she  was  received  with 


respect  and  gratitude  by  the  prison 
chief  trial  was  with  a  turnkey,  w 
character  and  conduct  thwarted  her 
turn.  He  tried  to  destroy  her  infh* 
the  prisoners,  and  would  willingly  ha 
them  to  disrespect  towards  her ;  but 
felons  were,  it  seems,  better  than  t 
for  they  would  not  yield  to  his  ten 
We  may  judge  how  greatly  he  imj 
work  and  tried  her  patience,  for,  mc 
was,  she  writes  of  him, 

"  My  soul  was  even  as  among  lions 
man  was  a  legion ;  and  my  health  i 
suffered  from  intense  anxiety  of  mi 
became  worse  and  worse.  My  innu< 
the  prisoners  was  simply  supported  l 
taught  of  truth,  nor  was  it  for  a 
forced  upon  their  unwilling  attention. 

The  effect  this  man's  behaviour  ha 
spirits  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
character  of  the  following  poem,  writtc 
the  time  of  her  difficulties,  in  Novemb 

AN  EARNEST  PRAYER. 

"Hide  not  Thy  face  for  from  me;  put 
servant  away  in  anger:  Thou  hast  been  : 
leave  me  not,  neither  forsake  me,  0  God  of 
tion." — Psalm  xxvii.  9. 

"lama  stranger  in  this  world ; 

When  shall  I  rise  to  dwell  with  Thee 
When  shall  the  friendly  hand  of  death 
Set  my  imprisoned  spirit  free  ? 

I  am  a  stranger  in  this  world, 
Dead  to  its  interests  and  its  joys ; 

A  higher  interest  meets  my  view, 
A  nobler  work  my  soul  employs. 

Lord,  I  am  weary  of  this  world, 
Where  all  I  see  is  stained  with  sin ; 

Without,  a  host  disputes  my  way, 
And  guilty  unbelief  within. 

A  work  Thou  hast  assigned  to  me, 
Dear  for  Thy  sake ;  yet  my  poor  hear 

Midst  storms  and  enemies  and  snares, 
Would  gladly  from  this  world  depart. 

Oh,  of  Thy  Spirit,  pitying  God, 
A  double  portion  hence  bestow ; 

More  largely  on  me  let  the  streams 
Of  mercy,  love,  and  comfort  flow. 

A  den  of  lions  is  the  scene 
Of  my  poor  labours,  where  I  tell 

Of  God's  high  justice,  and  how  men 
By  Jesus  may  be  saved  from  heU. 

Oh,  leave  me  not ;  by  Thy  right  hand 
Support,  direct  my  path,  and  plead 

In  my  behalf ;  e'en  now,  0  Lord, 
With  God  the  Father  intercede. 
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The  threat'ning  aides  are  dark ;  the  storm 
Seems  gathering  o'er  my  drooping  head, 

Let  hope  divine,  let  joy  be  poured, 
On  one  to  this  world's  pleasures  dead. 

Show  me  at  once,  by  that  pure  light 
Which  meets  the  soul  from  heaven  to  earth, 

That  by  Thy  word  these  low'ring  olouds 
Shall  to  a  brighter  scene  give  birth. 

Have  pity  on  me,  e'en  as  when, 

In  the  young  infancy  of  grace, 
When  I  was  gathered  in  Thine  arms, 

And  rested  in  Thy  kind  embrace. 

Now  worn  with  conflict  in  the  war, 
Though  victory  still  shall  crown  my  days, 

More  of  Thy  presence  give,  and  fill 
My  heart  with  love,  my  lips  with  praise." 

[t  is  evident  she  possessed  as  much  firmness 
gentleness,  otherwise  she  could  never  have 
ected  any  improvement  in  her  rough  pupils, 
e  records  a  scene  that  was  the  probable  con- 
[uence  of  the  evil  promptings  of  her  enemy 
( turnkey. 

In  1838,  on  entering  the  bridewell  one 
rning,  several  prisoners,  instead  of  seating 
mselves  in  order,  left  the  room,  and  talked 
ily  in  the  yard.  Before  leaving  the  place, 
rent  and  told  them  they  might  leave  the 
m,  but  must  be  silent ;  and  whilst  I  came 
their  profit,  not  my  own,  in  turning  from 
when  I  read  the  Bible,  the  insult  was  to 
I,  and  the  injury  to  themselves.  Next 
•ning  I  found  the  table  dirty  and  the  room 
onf  usion,  and  I  instantly  left  them.  Those 
•  desired  my  visits  followed  me,  expressing 
r  hope  that  I  would  not  forsake  them,  and 
ish  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  Judging 
,  these  were  less  determined  in  having  the 
n  ready  than  they  ought  to  have  been,  I 
leave  them  a  short  time,  and  on  again  re- 
dng  at  the  earnest  request,  not  only  of  my 
ids,  but  of  those  who  had  been  opposed  to 
I  was  received  with  eager  thankfulness, 
I  never  had  occasion  afterwards  to  adopt 
milar  course." 

.  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  with  all 
e  important  labours  in  the  prison  and 
khouse  the  dressmaking  business  declined, 
re  seems  something  incongruous  in  the 
of  customers  consulting  Sarah  Martin  on 
cut,  colour,  and  endless  diversities  of  dress, 
waose  mind  was  intent  on  momentous 
itions-  in  reference  to  the  souls  of  her 
w-creatures,  what  interest  could  she  take 
ill  the  follies  and  vanities  that  fashion 
3ts,  not  merely  on  her  votaries,  but  on 
e  who  are  her  purveyors  P    Yet  to  expect 


ladies  to  wear  ill-fitting  or  unbecoming  gowns 
because  their  dressmaker  was  a  philanthropist, 
was  to  expect  an  amount  of  self-denial  certainly 
beyond  the  power  of  woman  in  general  to 
exhibit.  Sarah  Martin  seems  to  have  felt  that 
she  was  never  meant  to  continue  in  her  busi- 
ness, for  she  says,  "  In  the  full  occupation  of 
dressmaking,  I  had  care  with  it,  and  anxiety 
for  the  future,  but  as  that  disappeared  care 
fled  also.  God,  who  had  called  me  into  His 
vineyard,  had  said,  '  Whatever  is  right  I  will 
give  you.' " 

But  the  labourer  must  live :  even  the  idler, 
in  the  face  of  the  angry  scorn  of  society, 
claims  that  right.  What  were  the  means  of 
support  of  the  poor  dressmaker,  whose  trade 
was  gone,  and  whose  time  and  talents  were 
given  to  instruct  ignorance,  reform  vice,  and 
comfort  sorrow  p  True,  she  had  treasures  laid 
up  safely  in  a  bank  that  never  breaks,  but 
from  whence  she  could  draw  no  supplies  that 
would  pay  rent  and  provide  daily  bread.  It 
seems  she  inherited  between  two  and  three 
hundred  pounds,  probably  the  bequest  of  her 
aged  grandmother.  The  interest  of  this,  at 
most  some  £12  a  year,  was  her  income.  Oh, 
wealthy  reader,  your  amusements,  your  luxu- 
ries, your  fancies,  any  month — nay,  often  any 
week,  cost  you  far  more  than  this  munificent 
reformer  had  to  sustain  life,  and  keep  up  a 
decent  appearance  in  society. 

The  being  able  to  devote  her  whole  time  to 
the  work  she  loved  was  a  great  additional 
source  of  enjoyment.  She  speaks  with  a  warmth 
of  feeling  approaching  to  rapture  of  her  entire 
dedication  to  the  mission  of  her  life.  At  the 
end  of  five  years,  she  says, 

"  The  highest  elevation  of  desire  and  satis- 
faction that  I  could  contemplate,  on  this  side 
heaven,  has  been  afforded  me  during  the  last 
five  years.  With  all  my  time  devoted  to  the 
prisoners,  I  have  found  it  to  be  an  expanding 
field,  bringing  wealth  which  the  mind  of  an 
archangel  might  fail  to  estimate.  To  those 
who  may  not  enter  into  these  views,  much  of 
what  has  been  said  may  seem  visionary,  and 
they  may  think  I  depict  my  happiness  in  too 
glowing  colours." 

Meanwhile,  great  and  salutary  changes  had 
occurred  in  the  prison.  The  governor,  an  aged 
man,  who  was  in  office  when  Sarah  Martin 
first  commenced  her  remarkable  career,  was 
dead,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  a  very 
efficient  successor,  whose  wife  entered  very 
warmly  into  the  plans  of  the  visitor,  and 
became  her  coadjutor  and  friend. 
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Unnoticed  and  unknown  beyond  a  very 
limited  circle,  the  subject  of  onr  narrative  had 
pursued  her  course  for  many  years;  but  at 
length  the  extraordinary  character  of  her 
labours,  their  regularity  through  good  and 
evil  times,  attracted  attention,  and  the  cor- 
poration of  the  town  thought  of  presenting  her 
with  some  testimonial  in  money  of  their  ap- 
proval. She  shrunk  from  this  so  decidedly, 
that  her  friends  accused  her  of  pride  in  the 
refusal,  on  which  she  explained  the  motives 
that  actuated  her  in  the  following  noble 
letter : — 

"You  have  long  known  my  views  on  this 
question ;  yet  long  as  they  have  prevailed,  and 
interwoven  as  they  are  with  my  inmost  soul, 
that  alone  is  not  a  reason  why  they  should  be 
held,  except  as  supported  by  higher  principles. 
I  have  hated  the  thought  of  remuneration  for 
gaol  services,  casting  it  away  when  proposed 
as  an  odious  thing — a  fetter.  Yet,  be  it  so, 
that  the  Searcher  of  hearts  may  have  detected 
secret  fride  assuming  a  place  with  other 
motives  of  good,  I  refuse  not  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

"My  objection  to  receiving  money  in  this 
case,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  does  not  arise 
altogether  from  pride,  As  my  kind  friends 
can  tell,  I  accept  the  smallest  obligation  with 
the  same  grateful  feeling  that  prompts  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  larger  one.  But  here 
lies  the  objection  that  oppresses  me:  I  have 
found  voluntary  instruction  on  my  part  to 
have  been  attended  with  great  advantage,  and 
I  am  apprehensive  that,  in  receiving  payment, 
my  labours  may  be  less  acceptable.  I  fear 
also  that  my  mind  may  be  fettered  with  pecu- 
niary payment,  and  the  whole  work  upset. 
To  try  the  experiment  that  might  injure  the 
thing  I  live  and  breathe  for,  seems  like  apply- 
ing a  knife  to  your  child's  throat,  to  know  if  it 
will  cut.  Now,  my  life  is  my  own,  my  time  is 
my  own  for  the  prisoners,  according  to  my 
conscience  before  God,  and  the  consequent 
desire  is,  in  an  honest  and  faithful  manner,  to 
obey  the  wishes  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
the  control  of  the  gaol,  who  honour  jne  with 
their  confidence,  and  support  me  with  their 
influence. 

"  Were  you  so  angry  that  I  could  not  meet 
you,  a  merciful  God  and  a  good  conscience 
would  preserve  my  peace ;  when  if  I  ventured 
on  what  I  believed  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
prisoners,  God  would  frown  upon  me,  and  my 
conscience  too,  and  these  would  follow  me 
everywhere.    As  for  my  circumstances,  I  have 


not  a  wish  ungratifiad,  and  am  more  than 
content." 

This  matter  was,  however,  so  arranged  u  to 
leave  her  without  choice  in  its  reception.  He 
sum  of  twelve  pounds  a  year  (!)  was  to  be  gira 
her,  of  course  as  an  acknowledgment,  and  not 
by  any  means  a  remuneration  for  her  so* 
vices. 

The  Government  Inspector  of  Prisons,  Gap* 
tain  Williams,  went  down  to  Yarmouth  in  No* 
vember,  1835,  and  on  the  29th  of  that  month, 
being  Sunday,  attended  Divine  worship  in  the 
prison,  and  was  startled  at  the  scene  that  pre* 
sented  itself.    He  says, 

"  The  male  prisoners  only  were  assembled; 
a  female  resident  in  the  town  officiated;  her 
voice  was  exceedingly  melodious,  her  deliver/ 
emphatic,  and  her  enunciation  exceedingly  dis- 
tinct. The  service  was  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  two  psalms  were  sung  by 
the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  and  extremely  wei, 
much  better  than  I  have  frequently  hewd  k 
our  best  appointed  churches.  A  written  da- 
course  of  her  own  composition  was  read  by  her; 
it  was  of  a  purely  moral  tendency,  invobiflg 
no  doctrinal  points  [query,  controvefrial  pojntol 
and  admirably  suited  to  the  hearers. 

"  During  the  performance  of  the  service,  tit* 
prisoners  paid  the  profoundest  attention  19I 
most  marked  respect,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  judge,  appeared  to  take  a  devout  inte- 
rest. Evening  service  was  read  by  her  after- 
wards to  the  female  prisoners." 

Captain  Williams  then  enters  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  her  long  course  of  labour  in  the  prison, 
evidently  thinking  that  the  deliberations  of 
legislators  might  benefit  by  the  accounts  of  the 
useful  plans  she  had  introduced.  For  many 
following  years  he  again  and  again  reverted  to 
her  services  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

A  great  variety  of  duties  devolved  upon  tha 
exemplary  woman ;  for,  on  the  discharge  of 
such  prisoners  as  belonged  to  the  locality,  they 
were  naturally  unwilling  to  lose  sight  of  that 
benefactress — that  is,  those  of  them  who  re- 
solved to  amend  their  lives;  so  that  they  caai 
to  her  with  their  troubles;  and  while  she  had  i 
very  little  to  give  them  in  the  way  of  alma,  ate 
did  far  better  in  advising  them  as  to  modes  of 
obtaining  an  honest  livelihood.  Her  humble  j 
finances  set  up  many  an  itinerant  vefljor  °f 
fish  and  vegetables— clothed  many  a^  boy  and 
girl  who  were  going  to  service.  One  entry* 
her  "  Liberated  Prisoners'  Book"  records  thf 
purchase  of  a  donkey  to  carry  panniers  of  fish 
round  to  the  villages,  as  a  means  to  enabka 
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an  to  keep  his  wife  and  family  from  the 
wee.  The  animal  was  bought,  on  con- 
;hat  if  he  used  it  well,  it  should  in  time 
the  property  of  the  liberated  prisoner, 
uit  eye  did  the  benevolent  donor  keep 
poor  beast,  and  she  had  the  satisfac- 
find  her  plan  was  a  real  benefit  to  all 

ikennees  seems  to  have  been  a  most  per- 
:  impediment  to  many  of  her  measures 
reclamation  of  the  liberated  criminals, 
itimony  is  very  strong  on  this.  A  youth 
she  had  taught  to  read  in  prison,  was, 
liberation,  engaged  in  fishing,  and 
to  be  doing  well.  He  called,  very 
r  dressed,  on  his  benefactress,  who  said 

u  have  been  to  the  public-house." 
a,"  he  replied,  "but  not  to  drink;  we 
ad  our  making-up  dinner;  the  owners 
r  it.    I  only  took  a  little  ale;  I  was 
bo  it." 

a  Martin,  well  knowing  from  her  long 
nee  among  criminals  that  there  is  great 
even  in  a  little,  replied, 
is  poison  with  you ;"  and  added,  "  I  wish 
3uld  give  me  a  little  money  for  the 
j'  bank." 

comment  on  the  case  is,  "  The  public- 
was  his  ruin  at  first,  and  with  his  want 
ness  much  is  to  be  feared." 
ough  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  never 
r  strong  health,  she  was  permitted  to 
exemption  from  any  severe  illness  for 
enty-four  years  of  her  prison  labours, 
ixieties,  meanwhile,  for  the  charge  she 
idertaken,  were  a  great  strain  on  the 
as  her  constant  toil  was  also  on  the 
d  frame ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1843,  her 
began  to  be  seriously  affected.  Pro- 
lisease  had  long  been  insidiously  under - 
;  her  constitution;  for  though  she  lin- 
•ather  more  than  five  months  from  the 
f  her  first  seizure,  there  seemed,  from 
ginning,  no  hope  of  ultimate  recovery, 
fferings  were  very  great,  but  borne  with 
Im  serenity  that  became  her  elevated 
[an  character.  Her  letters,  during  her 
to  different  friends,  show  a  mind  soar- 
ove  earthly  things — a  faith  triumphant 
odily  pain  and  failing  nature — a  hope 
lone  brighter  and  brighter  to  the  per- 
ty.  She  died  November  2,  1843,  aged 
ro.  Very  appropriately  did  Captain 
ns  say  of  her — 
r  simple,  unostentatious,  yet  energetic 


devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  outcast  and  the 
destitute,  her  practical  and  useful  benevolence, 
her  gentle  disposition — her  temper,  never  irri? 
tated  by  disappointment,  nor  her  charity  strait- 
ened  by  ingratitude — present  a  combination  of 
qualities  which  imagination  sometimes  portrays 
as  the  ideal  of  what  is  pure  and  beautiful,  but 
which  are  rarely  found  embodied  in  humanity." 

Eleven  years  before  her  death  she  had,  in 
preparation  for  that  event,  written  a  funeral 
sermon,  which  she  wished  some  one  to  be  kind 
enough  to  read  to  the  prisoners,  her  solicitude 
for  them  extending  beyond  death  and  the  grave. 
The  text,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth," 
is  used  appropriately  to  bring  eternal  realities 
before  the  minds  of  the  poor  criminals.  She 
says  nothing  of  her  labours,  nor  of  her  life, 
beyond  a  severe  delineation  of  her  state  during 
her  youthful  days  of  thoughtlessness  and  alien- 
ation from  God,  evidently  desiring  by  that  pic- 
ture to  lead  the  most  hardened  to  hope  for 
Divine  assistance  in  conquering  the  evil  ten- 
dencies of  our  fallen  nature.  She  reminds 
them  for  how  many  years  she  had  been  a  wor- 
shipper with  them,  and  after  solemn  admoni- 
tions, concludes  as  with  a  voice  from^the  un- 
seen world : 

"  And  now,  my  friends,  I  speak  to  you  under 
very  different  circumstances,  to  those  in  which 
I  ever  addressed  you  before ;  now  I  know  by 
sight  the  reality  of  the  truth  which  J  have  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  express  to  you  by 
faith.  At  the  close  of  former  discourses 
prepared  for  you,  I  have  often  said  to  this 
effect,  'What  improvement  shall  we  make  of 
these  truths  ?'  but  my  day  of  improvement  in 
the  world  of  time  is  expired,  and  you  alone  are 
called  on  to  embrace  that  benefit.  I  am  become 
an  inhabitant  of  eternity  with  my  ever-living 
Redeemer;  yet  hearken  to"  this  my  last  ex- 
hortation, '  Prepare  to  meet  your  God.'  You 
ever  heard  me  with  kind  attention  when  I 
was  your  fellow- worshipper.  I  repeat  it  now* 
Yerily  there  is  but  a  step  between  you  and  the 
eternity  which  I  have  entered,  and  if  you  die 
in  your  sins  no  refuge  will  then  be  set  before 
you.  May  you  turn  from  every  sin,  from  every 
false  and  unscriptural  hope,  for  it  is  written, 
'  None  of  them  can  by  any  means  redeem  his 
brother,  or  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him.' 
May  this  be  the  appointed  moment  for  your 
spiritual  resurrection — may  eternal  mercy  now 
say,  'Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath, 
and  breathe  upon  these  slain  that  they  may 
live.'  *  *  *  *  * 

"Farewell!  May  we  meet  in  heaven,  and 
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proclaim  with  grateful  and  adoring  joy  to 
all  eternity,  '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
kVeth.' " 

She  sometimes  employed  her  brief  periods 
of  leisure — if,  indeed,  it  can  be  said  she  had 
any  leisure— in  composing  and  arranging  not 


merely  her  weekly  religious  addresses,  bat  i 
pieces  of  sacred  poetry.  From  these,  hoi 
we  pass  with  merely  incidental  notice ;— he 
was  a  true  poem — a  noble  voluntary— t* 
and  devout,  sweet  and  sacred — harmonious 
and  for  ever ! 


ACCOMPLISHED   AT   LA8T. 

(The  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  was  completed  on  Friday,  July  27th,  1866,  at  8.43  a.m.) 

Sore  troubled  and  baffled,  but  never  dismayed, 
Success  is  achieved,  and  the  cable  is  laid ! 
In  those  long  weary  months  of  dejection  and  doubt, 
The  bright  flame  of  courage  was  never  put  out : 
And  now  for  the  patience  and  toils  of  the  past, 
The  guerdon  is  mighty, — accomplished  at  last. 

Fond  heart-aspirations,  high  hopes  of  all  lands, 
Were  bound  with  the  cable  to  strengthen  its  strands ; 
And  prayers  that  the  Angels  of  Silence  will  keep 
Have  followed  its  course  through  the  paths  of  the  deep  : 
The  labour  looked  hopeless,  the  work  seemed  too  vast, 
But  the  fears  are  all  ended, — accomplished  at  last. 

There  are  hearts  on  that  distant  American  shore 
Whose  pulses  will  beat  in  Old  England  no  more ; 
But  this  new  cord  of  love  can  sweet  tidings  convey 
To  the  friends  in  the  Fatherland,  far,  far  away : 
For  the  Old  World  and  New  are  together  bound  fast 
By  this  marvel  of  science, — accomplished  at  last. 

The  mighty  Atlantic  shall  bear  on  her  breast 
New  argosies  laden  with  wealth  from  the  West ; 
For  a  word  through  that  wonderful  cable  will  tell 
The  plans  of  the  merchant,  as  if  by  a  spell : 
Till  Commerce  looks  back  on  the  hardships  long  past. 
And  in  gratitude  utters,  "  Accomplished  at  last ! " 

But  'mid  all  its  benefits,  countless  as  yet, 

We  number  one  lesson  we  should  not  forget : 

In  each  separate  life  there  is  work  to  be  wrought, 

Perchance  with  much  sorrow  and  bitterness  fraught ; 

That  work  may  be  lowly, — its  object  is  vast, — 

Let  us  do  it, — let  that  be  accomplished  at  last. 

Only  see  that  the  cable  be  firm  in  each  strand, 
Lest  it  part  ere  it  reaches  the  heavenly  land ; 
Look  well  to  the  fibres — no  flaw  should  be  there ; 
Let  the  work  be  continued  in  faith  and  with  prayer : 
Till  when  life  and  its  doubts  and  misgivings  are  past, 
We  may  rest  from  our  labours, — accomplished  at  last. 

Sarah  Dounmr. 
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TWO   PARABLES   FBOM  NATURE. 
FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES  AT   "OUR  OWN  FIRESIDE." 


I. 

THE  GREAT  EXAMPLE. 

uner  night  had  passed,  and  the  morn- 
breaking.  It  was  fresh  and  dewy,  and 
ag  seemed  waking  np  to  new  life  after 
8  of  darkness.    The  lark  was  already 

up  towards  heaven,  and  the  blackbird 
sh  were  beginning  their  day  too,  with 
f  praise.  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen, 
as  near  at  hand.    You  knew  it  by  the 

which  was  stealing  over  those  white 
aiting  along  the  horizon,  as  if  on  pur- 
u  knew  it  by  the  golden  glow  spread- 
farther  and  farther  across  the  eastern 
:  is  coming !  he  is  come  now ;  bringing 

gladness  on  those  slanting  beams, 
the  folded  flowers,  waking  a  thousand 
rs,  drying  up  the  dewdrops  it  is  true, 

carrying  them  gently  from  earth  to 

Oh,  it  is  a  glorious  sight  to  see  the 

on  his  daily  race ! 

:tle  daisy  in  the  grass  thought  so  too, 
e  first  time  she  opened  her  pink-edged 
I  looked  round  timidly  on  the  green 
d  then  glaeced  up  to  the  rising  sun. 
e  world  just  made  P"  she  asked  of  any 
could  answer.  She  did  not  know  (how 
j  ?)  that  things  had  been  going  on  just 

summer  after  summer.    It  was  a  new 

her;   and  so  in  her  simplicity  she 
t  had  just  burst  into  life,  fresh  from 
:>r's  hands, 
child,"  said  a  tall,  lanky  buttercup 

"  what  a  question  !  do  you  think  the 
s  been  waiting  till  you  should  open 
epy  eyes  of  yours  to  see  it  P    It  was 

yesterday,  and  the  day  before  that. 

world  is  two  months  old  to  my  certain 
;e,  and  that  is  a  long  time — longer 

are  likely  to  live,  I  guess;"  and  the 
>,  who  was  lifted  up  because  she  had 

fast,  looked  down  with  contempt  on 
»le  flower. 

ackbird  paused  in  the  middle  of  his 
:ious  song,  to  give  his  opinion  on  the 

Bh  flowers,  both  of  you,"  he  said,  "  you 
Lst  allow  me  to  correct  your  narrow 
I  can  tell  you  that  last  summer,  when 
ing,  the  sun  shone  quite  as  brightly, 


and  the  meadow  there  was  full  of  buttercups 
and  daisies,  just  as  good  as  you  are.  So  the 
world  is  a  year  old  according  to  my  remem- 
brance ;  and  as  I  had  a  father  and  mother,  why 
it  must  be  more  than  that  at  any  rate.  In- 
deed, so  far  from  its  being  new,  I  have  heard 
people  say  the  world  is  wearing  out,  and  going 
to  decay ;  and  really  snails  are  getting  so  very 
scarce,  I  feel  inclined  to  believe  it."  And  then 
to  comfort  himself,  he  resumed  his  song. 

§ut  the  daisy  was  the  wisest  of  the  three 
after  all ;  she  was  quite  right,  and  the  black- 
bird wrong  in  talking  of  the  world  being  old. 
True,  it  was  created  thousands  of  years  ago, 
for  the  people  who  lived  then,  but  God  makes  it 
new  every  morning  for  you  and  for  me.  Every 
day  is  a  new  day :  every  summer  morning  is 
prepared  as  much  on  purpose  as  if  it  had  been 
the  first  that  ever  smiled.  Never  think  God 
created  the  world,  and  gave  it  certain  laws,  and 
then  left  it  to  shift  for  itself :  no,  He  is  always 
making  it  to  this  very  day ;  He  is  always  pre- 
sent with  it,  upholding  the  sun  with  His 
finger,  though  we  see  it  not;  putting  fresh 
music  into  the  birds'  throats,  and  painting 
new  colours  upon  the  flowers. 

The  daisy  had  some  thoughts  of  this  kind, 
but  they  were  very  vague  and  dim.  She  kept 
looking  up  at  the  sun ;  she  did  not  know  how 
useful  he  was,  but  she  thought  him  very 
glorious,  and  she  wanted  to  learn  more  about 
him.  So  she  summoned  courage  to  ask  the 
blackbird. 

"  Please,  sir,"  she  inquired,  "  as  you  say  the 
sun  is  not  new  to-day,  will  you  tell  me  where 
he  comes  from  P  It  must  be  from  some  very 
beautiful  place,  I  am  sure." 

"Well,  I  can't  exactly  say  where  he  comes 
from,"  replied  the  blackbird,  "but  I  know 
where  he  goes  to.  I  am  awake  before  he  is 
every  morning,  and  I  see  him  rise  up  over 
yonder  hill,  and  then  take  his  course  straight 
across  the  sky  till  he  disappears." 

"Oh,  does  he  go  awayP"  cried  the  daisy 
piteously ;  "  how  dull  the  world  must  be  with- 
out him." 

"Don't  interrupt  me,"  said  the  blackbird 
impatiently ;  "  of  course  he  comes  back  again. 
He  did  all  this  yesterday,  and  to-day  you  have 
seen  him  begin  it  all  over  again.  How  it  is 
that  he  sinks  down  at  one  side  of  the  sky,  and 
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starts  forth  again  the  next  morning  from  the 
other,  I  can't  quite  understand ;  it,  is  a  puz- 
zling question,  very.  But  there  he  is — there 
is  no  doubt  about  it;  and  he  never  seems 
weary  of  his  way,  nor  his  work  either !  but 
goes  on,  day  after  day,  lighting  up  the  world, 
and  making  every  one  feel  wann  and  comfort- 
able, besides  turning  the  buds  into  flowers,  and 
then  the  flowers  into  fruit,  and  then  ripening 
the  fruit  till  it  is  sweet  for  us  to  eat.  Some- 
times the  clouds  come  and  hide  his  face  for  a 
little  while,  but  he  soon  shines  through  them, 
and  it  is  all  bright  again/' 

"  But  do  you  think  the  sun  can  see  me  down 
in  the  grass,  and  would  he  take  any  notice  of 
such  a  very  little  flower  ?"  asked  the  daisy. 

"  To  be  sure  he  would :  there  is  nothing  &o 
small  for  him  to  smile  on.  He  shines  into  all 
the  little  corners  just  as  much  as  on  the  great 
high  places,  and  you  are  just  as  welcome  to 
your  share  of  him  as  the  lily  or  the  rose  is. 
Everyone  may  take  as  much  of  the  sunshine 
as  he  can  hold,  and  yet  there  will  be  none  the 
less  left  for  others." 

"Great  and  glorious  sun,"  said  the  daisy, 
looking  up  lovingly,  '*  how  I  wish  I  could  be 
like  you !  If  I  could  only  do  something  for 
others !  Of  course  I  could  not  shine,  I  know ; 
but  if  I  could  only  do  ever  such  a  little  thing 
to  show  you  how  grateful  I  am ! " 

The  blackbird  was  gone  now ;  so  the  daisy 
was  left  to  her  own  reflections,  and  she  looked 
round  to  see  what  she  could  do.  The  sun  was 
high  in  the  heavens  by  this  time,  and  the  dew 
was  nearly  all  gone.  But  there  was  one  pearly 
drop  still  left  on  a  blade  of  grass  below  her ; 
the  daisy  saw  it,  and  she  bent  her  stalk  over 
it,  that  her  tiny  shadow  might  come  between 
it  and  the  sun.  And  all  through  the  glowing 
summer  day,  while  the  rest  of  the  field  was  dry 
and  thirsty,  she  kept  that  one  blade  fresh  and 
cool. 

"  It  is  not  much,  but  it  is  something,"  mur- 
mured the  daisy ;  "  the  sun  does  small  deeds  as 
well  as  large  ones." 

Presently  a  glowworm  creeping  through  the 
grass,  paused  beneath  her  green  tuft. 

"  May  I  stay  a  little  ?"  he  asked,  "  the  sun  is 
so  hot  I  feel  quite  faint,  and  it  is  moist  and 
pleasant  under  your  nice  leaves.  "When  the 
twilight  comes,  I  shall  be  able  to  light  my 
lamp  and  journey  on  to  my  home  there  by  the 
hedge." 

The  daisy  did  not  know  the  least  what  the 
twilight  meant,  but  she  was  glad  enough  to 
find  she  could  be  useful ;  and  so  the  glowworm 


took  a  refreshing  nap  under  the  same  shadow 
which  sheltered  the  dewdrop. 

By-and-by  a  group  of  children  ran  merrily 
into  the  field ;  their  hands  were  full  of  flowers, 
yet  they  gathered  and  gathered,  as  though 
they  could  never  have  enough. 

"  Ob,  what  a  beautiful  daisy,"  said  one  little 
creature,  and  she  clapped  her  hands  with  de- 
light. And  the  daisy  looked  up  again  with  t 
loving  smile,  to  think  she  too  had  been  able 
to  send  a  little  bit  of  sunshine  into  a  child's 
heart. 

She  did  not  hear  the  lark  chirp  at  her  ode, 
till  he  said  cheerily, 

"  What  are  you  doing,  little  daisy  ?" 

"lam  copying  the  sun,"  she  replied. 

The  saucy  buttercup  overheard,  and  the  idea 
quite  upset  her  gravity. 

"  I  wonder  what  we  shall  hear  of  next !"  she 
exclaimed, 

"  Nothing  so  very  strange,  as  I  can  see,"  re- 
marked the  lark  quietly.  "  Perhaps  you  don't 
know,  little  flower,  that  you  are  named  after  Ik 
sun ;  so  it  is  very  natural  you  should  try  to  be 
like  him.  People  have  looked  at  your  hrigkt 
golden  eye,  and  your  white  petals  all  round  it, 
like  rays,  till  they  have  fancied  you  a  littk 
likeness  of  the  sun,  and  so  they  have  called 
you  day's-eye,  because  the  sun  is  the  eye  fli 
light  of  the  day.  So  it  is  quite  right  that  yoi 
should  be  always  looking  up  at  the  sun,  and 
always  trying  to  do  as  he  does  in  making 
others  happy." 

The  daisy  could  hardly  think  it  posaibk 
Was  it  so  indeed  P  Yes,  she  would  believe  it; 
and  she  gazed  up  to  the  clear  blue  sky  on* 
more,  full  of  wonder  that  so  lowly  a  flower 
should  bear  the  name  of  such  a  glorious  ere* 
tion ;  full  of  thankfulness  that  she  should  to 
permitted  to  send  out  her  tiny  ray  of  bread 
brightness  amongst  the  grass,  even  as  tk 
great  sun  did  far  away  in  the  heavens. 

"  The  sun  of  righteousness" — Micah  iv.  2. 
"  Leaving  us  an  example  that  ye  should  fofo* 
His  steps."—!  Peter  ii.  21. 


II. 
EARTH  AND  HEAVEN. 
It  was  a  balmy  April  morning,  and  a  ch* 
was  sitting  on  a  bank  which  sloped  town* 
the  sunny  south.  The  blue  sky  was  ahovek* 
with  hardly  a  cloud  upon  it,  and  a  beauti» 
stretch  of  open  country  lay  before  her,  with  » 
range  of  soft  swelling  hills  a  mile  or  two  hi? 
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id.    But  the  child  was  looking  neither  at 

sky  nor  the  hills ;  she  did  not  care  for  any- 
og  so  far  away ;  her  whole  soul  was  gazing 
ough  her  eyes  down  at  the  earth  on  which 
i  sat    "What  a  carpet  it  was !     Who  says 

earth  is  dark  and  dull  ?  Who  calls  it 
I  and  dreary  P  If  it  is,  this  must  hare  been 
ittle  bit  cut  out  of  Paradise,  and  let  down 
this  lower  world. 

Jut  no,  it  was  only  a  common  piece  of  soil 
h  as  you  and  I  may  see  in  every  lane  all 
ough  the  Spring-time;  except  that  the 
rers  which  blossom  generally  in  little  sepa- 
e  patches  seemed  here  determined  to  bloom 
company.  And  a  goodly  company  it  was. 
are  were  primroses  by  hundreds;  yet  the 
ebells  outshone  them,  for  a  little  way  off 
i  could  see  only  bluebells,  and  no  primroses. 
$n,  bluer  still,  if  possible,  there  was  the  dark 
>d  violet  and  the  independent  looking  purple 
[us,  side  by  side  with  the  pale  trembling 
mone  just  beginning  to  shrink  under  the 
i  of  the  warm  April  sun.  Besides  these, 
child's  lap  was  full  of  cowslips  which  she 

gathered  in  the  meadow;  she  meant  to 
ce  them  into  a  cowslip  ball ;  but  now  she 
sitting  in  a  kind  of  dream,  looking  lovingly 

earnestly  at  the  flowers'  faces  as  they 
tied  to  gaze  up  into  hers. 
Primrose,"  she  said  at  last  to  the  tuft  by 
side,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  something.  They 
e  told  me  often  that  there  is  another  world 
1  this,  and  we  shall  go  there  some  day 
n  we  die.  It  is  a  beautiful  land,  they  say, 
nobody  tells  me  what  it  is  like.  Will  there 
lowers  there,  I  want  to  know  ?  Shall  you 
there,  or  such  as  you  ?  Perhaps  the  son- 
ms  have  whispered  it  to  you.  They  must 
w,  as  they  come  from  thence.  So  do  the 
rdrops ;  and,  perhaps,  as  they  lay  all  night 
.n  your  breast,  they  have  told  you  stories  of 
t  far-off  land?" 

Jut  the  primrose  only  drooped  her  head, 
L  said  nothing.  If  she  knew,  she  kept  the 
ret  well ;  and  if  she  had  an  opinion  of  her 

I  upon  the  subject,  she  was  far  too  modest 
jive  it  out  to  others. 

Bluebell,"  said  the  child  again,  looking  a 
le  further,  "  can  you  tell  me  what  I  wish  to 
>w  ?  You  are  like  the  sky  with  a  shadow 
m  it.  I  woke  last  night  and  looked  up; 
I,  oh !  it  was  such  a  deep,  deep  blue ;  I  sup- 
ie  the  darkness  made  it  so.  They  say 
aven  is  there  in    those    distant    heights: 

II  you  blossom  there  just  the  same,  only 
hout  the  shadow  P  " 


"I  cannot  tell,"  replied  the  bluebell,  sur- 
prised at  the  question.  "The  earth  is  my 
home,  not  Heaven ;  I  have  to  do  my  duty  in 
this  world,  and  know  nothing  about  another. 
I  make  the  earth  beautiful  for  your  feet  to 
tread  on,  and  for  your  eyes  to  see ;  be  satisfied 
with  that,  and  trouble  not  your  head  with 
foolish  questions.  You  have  many  years  to 
live  here ;  is  not  that  enough  P" 

"  Oh,  but  I  should  like  to  live  here  always," 
cried  the  child  passionately ;  "  earth  is  so  beau- 
tiful, I  don't  want  anything  better.  If  I  did 
not  find  you  in  that  other  world,  flowers ! 
flowers !  oh,  what  should  I  do  ?" 

"  Hush,  hush,  little  maiden!"  said  the  honey- 
suckle on  the  hedge,  who  had  just  opened  her 
first  blossom,  "  you  must  not  talk  so.  Perhaps 
you  would  not  care  for  flowers  there." 

The  child  shook  her  head.  There  was  no 
comfort  in  this  thought ;  the  very  idea  of  not 
finding  any  pleasure  in  flowers  seemed  a  dull 
and  joyless  blank. 

The  honeysuckle  continued,  "  Well,  I  don't 
know  myself  any  more  than  the  others,  but  I 
should  think  it  was  quite  certain  that  what- 
ever you  want  you  will  have  there,  and  that 
there  will  be  something  in  that  world  to  satisfy 
all  the  desires  which  lie  deep  down  in  people's 
hearts.  Ah !  I  suspect  if  there  are  no  flowers 
there,  it  will  only  be  to  leave  room  for  some- 
thing better  still." 

At  this  moment  a  gentle  voice  called  the 
little  girl,  and  she  ran  quickly  up  the  bank,  in 
at  the  garden  gate,  and  was  soon  busily  en- 
gaged at  her  daily  lessons. 

Days  went  by,  weeks  went  by,  and  the 
beauty  of  that  flowery  bank  had  passed  by 
too.  Meekly  and  quietly  the  primroses  had 
sunk  down  one  by  one  into  their  nest  of  green 
leaves,  till  none  were  left  of  all  those  countless 
eyes  which  had  looked  up  so  tenderly  to  the 
April  sky.  Of  the  bluebells,  all  you  could  see 
were  some  yellow  grass-like  leaves,  and  an 
army  of  tall  gaunt  stalks;  the  summer  showers 
fell  softly  upon  them,  but  all  in  vain;  they 
could  not  bring  back  the  vanished  colour :  the 
bank  was  very  green,  that  was  all. 

But  the  child  of  whom  we  have  spoken  sat 
on  the  lawn  in  her  father's  garden  with  riches 
heaped  around  her — riches  not  of  gold,  but 
of  summer  flowers.  The  roses  were  in  full 
blossom ;  there  were  standard  roses  and  dwarf 
roses,  creepers  hanging  in  wild  festoons,  and 
long  bright  chains  stretching  from  one  walk  to 
another ;  the  whole  air  was  fragrant  with  their 
sweetness.     The  choicest  of  these  lay  in  the 
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child's  lap  as  she  sat  upon  the  grass,  and  by 
her  side  was  a  gorgeous  pile  from  the  green- 
house, geraniums  of  all  hues,  fuchsias,  verbenas, 
and  others  rarer  still.  It  was  her  birthday, 
and  these  treasures  had  been  gathered  for  her 
wherewith  to  adorn  her  birthday  feast. 

The  honeysuckle  was  in  full  blossom  too 
upon  the  hedge,  and  she  looked  down  thought- 
fully at  the  happy  unconscious  child  singing 
to  herself  over  her  bright  possessions. 

"  How  about  the  flowers  of  spring  ?"  asked  the 
honeysuckle  gently. 

"The  flowers  of  spring?  the  flowers  of 
spring P"  replied  the  child  with  wonder;  "Oh, 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  them !" 

"And  yet  a  short  time  ago  how  you  loved 
them!  You  said  you  could  not  be  happy 
without  them,  and  now  you  have  not  even 
given  them  a  thought.    Yes,  the  greater  has 


swallowed  up  the  less;  they  satisfied 3 
but  amidst  these  fairer  summer  Most 
have  no  need  to  ask  for  them  back  agi 
little  maiden,  little  maiden !  when  yo 
questions  about  that  other  world,  n 
that  the  joys  there  will  be  brighter 
joys  here,  even  as  the  gifts  of  summer 
the  flowers  of  spring." 

A  wise  honeysuckle ;  but  she  was  qu 
and  right  of  other  things  beside  flows 

"The  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midf 
throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  k 
unto  living  fountains  of  waters;  1 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  tin 
(Rev.  vii.  17). 

"  They  shall  be  abundantly  saHsfiei 
and  Thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of  1 
of  Thy  pleasures  "  (Psalm  xxxvi.  8). 


$(utv{t,  girt,  mi  Ipatarg- 


THE    ATLANTIC    TELEGRAPH. 


I  ERE  we  called  upon  to  enume- 
rate the  true  wonders  of  the 
world — those  great  gifts  to 
civilization  which  the  highest 
reason  never  ventured  to  anti- 
cipate, and  which  evince  more 
than  any  other  the  genius  of  our  race — we  would 
name  the  steam-engine,  and  its  application  to 
fixed  machinery  and  to  vessels  and  carriages — 
the  system  of  railway  locomotion — the  electric 
telegraph — the  telescope  and  microscope — the 
voltaic  battery — the  electrotype — gas  illumina- 
tion— and  the  submarine  Atlantic  telegraph. 
"  The  last  of  these  inventions,  though  neither 
the  greatest  nor  the  most  useful,  is  perhaps 
the  most  marvellous..  Even  when  the  various 
discoveries  which  it  combines  were  familiar  to 
philosophers,  it  was  no  mean  effort  of  genius 
to  apply  them  in  the  construction  and  deposit 
of  a  submarine  telegraph;  and  when  cables 
had  been  stretched  and  in  operation  over  short 
distances,  and  under  shallower  seas,  it  required 


a  deep  faith  in  the  resources  of  scien 
template  their  extension  across  the  J 

When  Franklin  tamed  the  lighta 
brought  it  down  to  do  menial  wo 
laboratory,  he  little  thought  that  the  J 
flashed  through  the  string  of  his  k 
join  the  world  of  civilization  to  t! 
republic  which  he  loved.  When  Le 
and  Sir  W.  Watson  carried  the  electric 
through  6,000  feet  of  wire,  the  idea 
curred  to  them  that  the  transmitti 
could  be  combined  into  signals  and  ii 
When  Yolta  invented  the  battery  1 
immortalized  his  name,  and  ProfesBOi 
discovered  electro-magnetism,  they  a 
templated  their  telegraphic  applicatio 
even  when  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  es 
the  electric  telegraph  in  England,  and 
their  inventions  for  working  it,  tl 
looked  forward  to  its  submarine  extea 

We  do  not  know  who  had  the  met 
suggesting  a  submarine  telegraph. 
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ise  of  subterranean  or  buried  telegraph 
vhich  must  have  often  passed  through 
•  ground,  and  even  across  brooks  and 
3onld  not  fail  to  suggest  the  practica- 
f  submarine  cables ;  but  whoever  may 
iggested  the  idea,  it  seems  beyond  a 
hat  the  Messrs.  Brett  were  the  first  that 
it  into  execution.  So  early  as  the  16th 
e,  1845,  they  registered  a  "General 
'■  Telegraph  Company,"  the  specified 
)f  which  was  "to  form  a  connecting 
'  communication,  by  telegraphic  means, 
e  British  Islands,  and  across  the  Atlantic 
bo  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Canadas,  the 
,  and  continental  kingdoms;"  and  on 
I  of  July  of  the  same  year,  they  ex- 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  at  the  head  of 
eminent,  the  advantages  which  England 
colonies  would  derive  from  its  execu- 
l  scheme  so  grand  and  cosmical  in  its 
>r,  confounded  even  the  capacity  of  that 
us  statesman,  and  Mr.  Brett  was  re- 

0  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  as  the 
Board  for  "sanctioning  and  recom- 

1  it."  To  test  its  practicability  by 
cperiment,  Mr.  Brett  offered,  by  means 
bmarine  and  subterranean  telegraph, 
e  Dublin  Castle  in  instantaneous  com- 
ion  with  Downing  Street,  provided 
was  advanced  by  the  State  towards  the 
"    The  head  of  the  Admiralty  was  in 

2  rapport  with  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
d  the  British  Government  rejected  the 
which  as  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  and 
ector  of  her  vast  colonies,  it  was  the 
duty  of  England  to  have  originated 

noted. 

thwarted  in  his  noble  enterprise,  Mr. 

ragbt  for  the  patronage    of  foreign 

In  1847  he  obtained  permission  from 
hilippe  to  unite  England  with  Prance 
bmarine  line;  but  though  the  Pro- 
Government  of  1848  was  equally  fa- 
to  the  scheme,  it  was  deemed  by  the 
k>  hazardous  to  receive  their  support. 
;ed  by  disappointment,  Mr.  Brett  ap- 

1849,  to  Louis  Napoleon,  who  im- 
y  granted  the  concession  which  was 
,  and  agreed  to  give  him  the  exclusive 
>f  the  enterprise  for  ten  years.  The 
ind,  however,  was  not  yet  prepared  to 

3  it,  and  only  £2,000  was  subscribed 
the  undertaking. 

thstanding  these  difficulties,  the  enter- 
inn  resolved  to  lay  down  the  cable  at 
l  expense ;  but,  before  doing  this,  they 


solicited  from  the*  Admiralty  the  same  protec- 
tion and  exclusive  privilege  which  had  been 
conceded  to  them  by  the  French  Government. 
This  boon,  however,  was  refused,  and  permis- 
sion was  granted  to  them  to  land  the  cable  on 
the  English  coast,  and  thus  make  it  useful  to 
the  nation,  on  the  express  condition  "  that  the 
public  should  be  at  no  cost  respecting  it,"  and 
that  "it  shall  cease  to  be  used,  and  removed 
whenever  their  Lordships  (of  the  Admiralty) 
should  think  proper  to  order  it  /" 

Though  thus  left  to  their  own  resources,  and 
exposed  to  the  chance  of  having  the  voice  of 
their  telegraph  hushed,  and  its  cable  removed, 
they  commenced  their  great  work  in  August, 
1850.  A  single  copper  wire,  enclosed  in  gutta 
percha,  and  twenty-seven  miles  long,  was  put 
on  board  the  Goliath  steam-tug,  to  be  paid 
out  from  a  large  iron  cylinder,  round  which  it 
was  coiled.  The  vessed  started  from  Dover, 
exciting  no  other  feeling  but  one  of  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  projectors,  "  lest  this  frail  experi- 
mental thread  should  snap,  and  involve  the 
undertaking  in  ridicule.  When  one  end  was 
fixed  in  the  Eastern  Railway  terminus,  the 
wire  was  paid  out  and  sunk  by  means  of 
pieces  of  lead  fastened  to  it  at  distances  of  the 
sixteenth  of  a  mile.  The  operation  was  suc- 
cessfully performed,  and  the  wire  landed  and 
fixed  at  Cape  Grisnez.  When  the  instruments 
were  attached  to  its  extremities,  a  message  was 
sent  across  the  Channel  the  same  evening  to 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  only  patron  of  the  under- 
taking." After  several  other  communications 
had  been  transmitted,  "  the  words '  All  well/ 
and  'Good  night,'  were  printed  by  the  tele- 
graph in  Roman  type,  and  closed  the  evening." 
"  Thejest  of  yesterday'9  as  the  Times  remarked, 
"thus  became  the  fact  of  to-day" 

Upon  attempting  to  transmit  messages,  early 
next  morning,  no  answer  was  obtained ;  and  it 
was  found  "  that  the  frail  experimental  thread 
had  snapped  "  at  a  sharp  ridge  of  rocks  about 
a  mile  from  Cape  Grisnez.  The  action  of  the 
waves  had  rubbed  the  cable  against  the  rock 
upon  which  it  lay,  and  after  wearing  off  the 
gutta-percha  envelope,  at  last  broke  the  wire. 
The  result  of  the  experiment,  however,  was 
in  every  respect  valuable.  It  established  the 
great  fact  that  a  submarine  cable,  even  with 
a  single  wire  and  an  insulating  envelope, 
would  have  been  a  permanent  and  useful  tele- 
graph if  landed  on  a  sandy  beach,  or  if  made 
stronger  in  those  portions  that  had  to  rest 
on  a  rocky  bottom.  The  Messrs.  Newall  and 
Company,  of  Gateshead,  were  therefore  em- 
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ployed  to  make  a  stronger  cable,  sufficient  to 
resist  any  force,  either  of  pressure  or  attrition, 
to  which  it  might  be  exposed.  This  cable, 
24  miles  long,  and  weighing  180  tons,  was  sub- 
merged in  September,  1851.  After  one-half 
of  it  had  been  paid  out,  a  gale  arose,  the  tug- 
boat broke  away  from  the  vessel  which  carried 
the  cable,  and  the  latter  drifted  a  mile  up 
the  Channel  before  it  could  be  overtaken  by 
the  steamer.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that 
the  cable  was  carried  out  of  its  direct  line,  and 
doubled  into  a  "  kink  "  or  bend.  This  caused 
it  to  be  too  short  to  reach  the  French  coast, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  manufacture  an 
additional  mile  of  it,  which  being  spliced  to  the 
part  laid,  the  whole  was  finished,  and  a  regular 
telegraphic  communication  established  between 
Dover  and  Saugar,  near  Calais,  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1851.  The  great  problem  of  sub- 
marine telegraphs  was  now  solved,  aad  it  is 
manifest  that  it  is  to  Messrs.  Brett  that  the 
world  is  indebted  for  its  solution. 

The  next  cable  which  was  laid  down  was 
between  Holyhead  and  Dublin,  or  rather 
Howth,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  It  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Newall  and  Company, 
and  consisted  of  one  wire,  the  insulating 
rope  of  the  part  in  the  deep  sea  (70  fathoms) 
being  enclosed  by  twelve  wires  twisted  round 
it,  while  the  shore  end  had  six  twisted  wires. 
It  was  conveyed  on  twenty  waggons  to  Mary- 
port,  and  after  being  put  on  board  the  Britannia 
at  Holyhead,  it  was  laid  down  in  eighteen  hours. 
The  quantity  of  cable  expended  was  64  miles, 
and  its  total  weight  about  80  tons. 
,  In  1847,  Mr.  Brett  applied  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  for  a  concession  to  establish  a  sub- 
marine telegraph  from  Dover  to  Ostend ;  but 
it  was  not  till  1852  that  he  obtained  it,  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  James  Carmichael,  Bart.  It 
consisted  of  six  copper  wires,  with  twelve  iron 
wires  twisted  round  the  insulating  envelope  of 
gutta-percha.  It  was  70  miles  long,  weighed 
500  tons,  and  cost  £33,000.  It  was  made  in 
100  days,  coiled  into  the  vessel  in  70  hours, 
and  submerged  in  18  hours,  on  the  4th  May, 
1853. 

The  next  submarine  cable  was  laid  between 
Fortpatrick,  in  Scotland,  and  Donaghadee,  in 
Ireland,  by  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company. 
It  consisted  of  six  wires,  enclosed  by  twelve 
wires  twisted  round  the  insulating  rope.  Its 
length  was  25  miles,  it  weighed  per  mile  7  tons, 
and  its  price  was  £13,000. 

As  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe 
more  minutely  the  other  submarine  telegraphs 


which  have  been  executed,  we  shall  present  oni 
readers  with  a  list  of  the  principal  ones,  witl 
the  length  of  the  lines : — 


Italy  and  Corsica   .         .         .         . 

60  miles. 

Corsica  and  Sardinia 

9   „ 

Denmark,  Great  Belt 

16   „ 

Denmark,  Little  Belt 

5}„ 

Denmark,  the  Sound 

11    „ 

Scotland,  Firth  of  Forth 

6    „ 

Black  Sea       .... 

400    „ 

The  Solent,  Isle  of  Wight 

4    „ 

Straits  of  Messina  . 

•'    » 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence      . 

.    70   „ 

Northumberland  Straits 

.     10    „ 

Bosphorus      .... 

.      11, 

N.  Scotland,  Isthmus  of  Carso 

-    » 

St.  Petersburg  to  Cronstadt    . 

.      9    ,, 

The  submersion  of  telegraphic  cables  in  sen 
of  moderate  depths  and  breadths,  could  m 
fail  to  suggest  their  more  extended  application 
but,  as  we  have  said,  it  required  more  thai 
ordinary  faith  in  the  resources  of  science  t 
contemplate  the  practicability  of  spanning  th 
Atlantic.  In  October,  1842,  Professor  Mow 
of  New  York,  had  stretched  a  submarine  cm 
ducting  cable  from  Castle  Garden  to  Gorenwi 
Island,  and  transmitted  an  electric  curra 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  On  the  faith  i 
this  experiment,  "he  demonstrated  to  a  «■ 
niittee  of  the  American  Institute  the  poeeibOil 
of  effecting  electrical  communication  throuf 
the  sea,  although  the  transmitting  cable wuffi 
lodged  by  the  anchor  of  a  vessel  almost  as  too 
as  telegraphic  operations  had  commenced 
and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Institute  was  aj 
judged  to  him  "  as  an  acknowledgment  of  ■" 
success."  Having  continued  his  investigation 
he  announced  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Fail 
States  Treasury,  "  that  a  telegraphic  cam* 
nication  on  his  plan  might  with  certainty  • 
established  across  the  Atlantic;"  and  ■ 
added  that,  "  startling  as  this  statement  i*j 
noiv  seem,  the  time  will  come  when  this  ptqp 
will  be  realized."  The  short  submarine  «H 
however,  which  Professor  Morse  had  •* 
structed,  and  even  the  longer  one  which  S 
William  Shaughnessy  had  stretched  be*" 
the  Hoogly,  were  not  sufficient  guars**1: 
that  an  iron  wire  could  be  embalmed  aw 
buried  in  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  cannot  find  space  to  detail  the  prof1* 
si ve  steps  which  were  taken.  Many  import" 
problems  required  to  be  solved  befortjj 
decisive  attempt  could  be  made  to  accaBp" 
the  great  cosmical  enterprise.  Bat  the  ail 
formidable  difficulty  was  removed  by  the* 
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•  of  a  comparatively  shallow  platform,  or 
extending  from  Cape  Clear  in  Ireland, 
•e  Race  in  Newfoundland,  a  distance  of 
niles,  and  separating  the  Atlantic  from 
►rthern  Ocean.  This  ridge  is  about  400 
wide,  and  is  less  than  12,000  feet,  or  two 
in  depth.  It  forms  the  shortest  distance 
a  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  and  is  so 
irly  fitted  to  be  the  bed  of  a  submarine 
that  Captain  Maury,  by  a  happy  antici- 
,  named  it  the  Telegraphic  Plateau. 
organization  of  the  "  Atlantic  Telegraph 
tny  "  now  gave  definite  character  to  the 
rise.  The  Company  consisted  of  the 
3  of  350  shares  of  one  thousand  pounds 
Sir  Charles  Bright  and  Mr.  Whitehouse 
ippointed'as  their  engineer  and  elec- 
.  The  prospectus  was  issued  on  the  6th 
iber,  1856  ;  and  in  one  month  the  whole 

of    £350,000    was    subscribed.      The 
lments  of  Great^Britain  and  the  United 

agreed  by  a  contract  of  twenty-five 
duration,  to  pay  to  the  Company,  till 
idend  reached  6  per  cent.,  a  subsidy  of 
)  a  year,  of  £10,000  subsequently,  and  to 
t  ships  for  laying  down  the  cable, 
le  cable  first  constructed,  332,500  miles 
i  and  copper  wire  were  employed — a 

which  would  girdle  the  earth  thirteen 

The  cable  weighed  from  19  hundred- 

to  1  ton  per  mile,  and  would  bear, 
t  injury,  a  strain  of  4  tons, 
•der  to  deposit  the  cable  in  the  bed  of 
antic,  the  British  Government  placed  at 
vices  of  the  Company  the  line-of -battle 
jamemnon,  of  ninety-one  guns,  Captain 
1 ;  while  the  United  States  Government 
irer  its  fine  new  frigate  the  Niagara, 
l  Hudson. 

a  arranged  that  the  Niagara  should  pay 
share  of  the  cable  from  Valentia  to  mid- 
where  the  Agamemnon  would  join  her 
id  proceed  to  Newfoundland.  335  miles 
e  had  been  paid  out,  when  Mr.  Bright, 
ring  these  operations  had  assisted  per- 

at  the  operation  of  the  breakers, 
)bliged  for  a  while  to  attend  to  other 
the  machine  was  for  the  moment  left 
•ge  of  a  mechanic  acquainted  with  its 

When  Mr.  Bright  was  on  his  way  to 
e  part  of  the  ship,  he  heard  the  machine 
He  immediately  called  out  to  ease  the 
ind  reverse  the  engines  of  the  ship ;  but 
le  reached  the  spot  he  found  that  the 
as  broken.  The  breaks  had  not  been 
1,  and  to  this,  or  to  the  hand  wheel  of 


the  break  being  turned  the  wrong  way,  he 
attributed  the  stoppage  and  the  fracture  of 
the  cable. 

Disheartening  as  this  failure  was,  the  en- 
gineer, and  all  parties  on  board,  and  the 
directors  themselves,  regarded  it  as  the  result 
of  an  accident  not  likely  to  occur  again ;  and 
with  the  experience  gained,  it  was  resolved  to 
renew  the  attempt  in  1858. 

The  interest  of  our  narrative  at  this  point 
will  justify  our  giving  the  details  at  some 
length. 

When  the  Agamemnon  and  the  Niagara  had 
each  taken  on  board  their  half  of  the  cable, 
they  rendezvoused  at  Plymouth ;  and,  accom- 
panied by  the   Gorgon  and    Valorous,  which 
were  commissioned  to  convoy  and  assist  them, 
they  set  sail  on  Thursday,  the  10th  of  June, 
1858,  with  the  intention  of  commencing  the 
deposit  of  the  cable  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
line,  the  Agamemnon  paying  it  out  towards 
Ireland,  and  the  Niagara  towards  Newfound- 
land.   Before  three  days  had  elapsed,  a  gale 
arose,  in  which  the  ships  separated  from  each 
other.    The  Agamemnon  strained  and  laboured 
under    her  burden;    and  the  massive  beam 
under  her  upper  deck  coil  cracked  and  snapped 
with  the  noise  of  artillery,  as  if    she  were 
breaking  up ;  and  on  Monday,  the  15th,  when 
the  gale  had  become  more  fierce,  she  heeled 
over  to  an  alarming  extent.    On  the  16th  the 
Niagara  rejoined  company;  and,  as  the  wind 
increased,  the  Agamemnon  "  took  to  violent 
pitching,  plunging  into  the  trough  of  the  sea 
as  if  Bhc  meant  to  break  her  back,  and  lay  the 
Atlantic  cable  in  a  heap."    The  weather  im- 
proved somewhat  on  the  19th ;    but  in  the 
evening  the  sky  became  dark,  a  heavy  rain 
fell,  and  the  wind  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  Captain  Preedy  remained  on  the  deck 
throughout  the  middle  watch,  the  Agamemnon 
rolling  30  degrees  each  way,  and  straining  to 
an  alarming  extent.    About  ten  p.m.,  when  the 
wind  and  sea  had  increased,  three  or  four 
gigantic  waves  approached  the  ship,  "  rolling 
on  like  hills  of  green  water,  with  a  crown  of 
foam  which  seemed  to  double  their  height." 
The  Agamemnon  rose  heavily  to  the  first  wave, 
and  then  went  down  into  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
falling  over  so  as  almost  to  capsize  completely 
on  the  port  side. 

Everything  now  broke  adrift,  and  the  scene, 
as  the  narrator  states,  almost  defies  descrip- 
tion. The  crew,  and  everything  loose,  were 
hurled  across  the  ship.  The  coals  on  the 
main  deck  broke  loose,  smashing  everything 
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before  them.  Another  tremendous  wave  pro- 
duced similar  results ;  and  it  became  obvious 
that  two  or  three  more  such  lurches  would 
make  the  masts  go  like  reeds,  while  half  the 
crew  might  be  maimed  or  killed  below. 

Thi8  state  of  things  continued  till  Monday, 
the  21st,  when  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  so 
alarming  that  Captain  Preedy  resolved  to  try 
wearing  the  ship  round  on  the  other  tack. 
The  rolls  which  she  had  previously  experi- 
enced, were  mere  trifles  compared  with  those 
which  now  took  place.  Out  of  200  men  on 
deck,  150  were  thrown  down,  falling  over  from 
side  to  side  in  heaps,  while  others,  holding  on 
to  ropes,  swung  to  and  fro  with  every  heave. 
The  last  hour  of  the  stout  ship  seemed  to  have 
come.  A  heavy  sea  again  struck  her,  and 
after  a  few  more  disastrous  plunges,  Captain 
Preedy,  unable  to  contend  against  the  storm, 
got  up  full  steam,  and  allowed  the  Agamemnon 
to  run  before  the  wind,  rolling  and  tumbling 
over  the  huge  waves  at  a  tremendous  pace. 
On  Tuesday,  the  21st,  the  ship  commenced 
beating  up  for  the  rendezvous,  from  which,  on 
Friday,  the  25th,  they  were  still  50  miles 
distant.  As  the  Agamemnon  approached  the 
place  of  meeting,  the  Valorous  hove  in  sight  at 
noon,  the  Niagara  came  in  from  the  north,  and 
in  the  evening  the  Gorgon  from  the  south — the 
squadron  being  now  reunited  near  the  spot 
where  the  great  work  was  to  commence.  The 
place  where  they  met  was  only  30  miles  nearer 
the  Irish  coast  than  had  been  previously  agreed 
upon.  The  Valorous  had  first  reached  the 
real  rendezvous.  The  Niagara  arrived  two 
days  before  the  Agamemnon,  and  the  Gorgon 
was  third. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  25th  of  June, 
the  sea  was  as  still  as  an  inland  lake,  and  the 
four  vessels  lay  together  side  by  side,  ready  to 
commence  their  interesting  work.  After  dis- 
entangling the  cable,  which  had  been  shaken 
into  a  shapeless  tangled  mass  during  the 
lurches  of  the  Agamemnon,  the  operation  of 
laying  it  commenced  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day, the  26th  of  June.  The  end  of  the  Ma^ara's 
cable  was  sent  on  board  the  Agamemnon,  the 
splice  was  made,  and  at  2h.  50  m.,  Greenwich 
time,  it  was  lowered  over  the  ship's  side,  and 
disappeared  for  ever.  When  each  ship  had 
paid  out  three  miles,  the  cable  broke  on  board 
the  Niagara,  owing  to  its  over-riding  and 
getting  off  the  pulleys.  When  the  break 
became  known,  both  vessels  returned,  a  fresh 
splice  was  made,  and  again  lowered  at  half -past 
seven.    The  paying-out  machine  now  worked 


well,  the  greatest  strain  being  on 
2,500  lb.,  and  at  half-past  three  aan.  oi 
the  27th,  40  miles  had  been  laid  don 
few  minutes  after,  Professor  Thomson 
that  the  cable  had  parted.  The  Jg 
was  stopped  to  discover  where  the  fra 
taken  place ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
strong  breeze  and  a  heavy  swell,  wl 
duced  a  strain  of  4,000  lb.,  that  t 
cable  a  few  fathoms  beneath  the  ste 
The  ships  again  returned  to  the  re 
to  renew  their  labours.  The  Agamt 
joined  the  Niagara  on  Monday,  the  ! 
it  appeared  that  a  total  fracture  h 
place,  at  about  10  miles  from  each  sh 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  third  and  1 
was  now  made,  and  lowered  in  2,000  ft 
water,  at  seven  o'clock  the  same  ni( 
paying  out  went  on  successfully  till 
on  Tuesday,  the  29th,  when  146  miles 
laid  down,  and  when,  without  an  instai 
ing,  the  cable  again  parted.  The  n 
ceased  to  move;  the  fractured  en< 
cable  swung  loosely  over  the  stern-w' 
engineers,  officers,  and  men  stood  i 
the  disaster,  and  the  Agamemnon,  aft< 
in  vain  for  the  Niagara  and  Gorgon,  1 
head  to  Cork,  and,  after  a  cruise  of  thi 
days,  anchored  off  Queenstown  on 
July. 

After  making  every  possible  arranf 
guard  against  future  accidents,  and  ' 
board  a  fresh  supply  of  coal,  the  squ 
sail  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  July,  t 
their  arduous  labours.  The  Valorow 
the  rendezvous  in  lat.  52°  5'  and  long, 
the  24th,  the  Niagara  on  the  25th,  the  < 
the  26th,  and  the  Agamemnon  not  till 
having  had  to  wait  for  Professor  Thon 
as  one  of  the  directors,  had  the  chai 
electrical  department  on  board.  On 
a  beautiful  calm  day,  the  Agamemn 
the  rest  of  the  squadron.  The  splice 
at  noon,  and,  when  it  had  been  lo* 
ships  started  an  hour  after  for  the 
for  their  opposite  destinations.  The 
running  out  at  the  rate  of  six  knots 
under  a  strain  of  only  5001b.,  whes 
whale  approached  the  ship's  bow,  thi 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  cable,  bat 
it  only  grazed  it  at  the  place  where  i 
the  sea.  About  eight  o'clock,  whea 
going  on  well,  under  a  strain  of  1,7 
injured  portion  of  the  cable  was  d 
about  a  mile  or  two  from  the  portio 
out.     The  injury  was  immediately 
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er  was  this  done,  than  Professor 

x>rted  that  the  electric  continuity 

lad  ceased,  though  the  insulation 

Regarding  the  injured  piece  as 

cause  of  the  stoppage,  the  cable 
hat  part,  in  order  to  make  a  per- 
but  no  sooner  was  this  done,  than 
id  by  the  electrical  tests  that  the 
ty  miles  from  the  ship.    The  splice 

in  time  to  save  the  cable,  and  pre- 
sre  made  to  pay  out  as  little  rope 
and  to  hold  on  for  six  hours,  in  the 
he  fault  might  mend  itself  before 

cable  and  returning  to  the  ren- 
aake  another  splice.  The  magnetic 
wrever,  suddenly  indicated  either 
ble  had  broken  from  the  Niagara, 
!  insulation  had  been  completely 

The  alarm,  however,  was  false; 
e  disappeared,  and  perfect  signals 
id  from  the  Niagara.    The  paying 

as  usual  for  some  time,  till  another 
irt  of  the  cable  was  discovered,  and 
f  repaired. 

ivening  of  Friday,  the  30th,  a  gale 
d  ahead"  of  the  ship,  which  now 
iteam  against  the  wind,  consuming 
ormous  quantity  of  fuel,  that  if  the 
I  it  would  have  been  necessary  "  to 
;,  spars,  and  even  the  decks,  to  bring 
to  Yalentia."  On  Sunday,  another 
and  continued  so  severe  during  that 
lionday  morning,  that  it  required  the 
atigable  exertions  of  the  engineers 
the  wheels  from  stopping  altogether 
sel  rose  and  fell  with  the  sea.  On 
le  Agamemnon  narrowly  escaped  a 
rith  the  Chieftain,  a  three-masted 
schooner;  and  on  Tuesday,  a  large 

bark,  which  was  standing  right 
r  stern,  was  driven  from  its  course 
*d  volleys  from  the  Valorous.  On 
ig  of  the  same  day,  the  Agamemnon 
te  steep  submarine  mountains  which 
Telegraphic  Plateau  from  the  Irish 
te  next  day  was  beautiful  and  calm; 
as  only  89  miles  from  Yalentia,  and 
i  exchanged  signals  that  they  were  in 
ms  of  water.  On  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  the  bold  and  rocky  moun- 
h  surround  the  wild  neighbourhood 
a,  appeared  at  a  few  miles  distance, 
x  o'clock  a.m.,  the  Agamemnon  and 
ms  anchored  on  the  side  of  Beginish 
posite  to  Yalentia.  Soon  after  they 
.  signal  from  the  Niagara  informed 


them  that  they  were  preparing  to  land,  having 
laid  down  1,030  nautical  miles  of  cable.  This 
was  the  first  message  that  electricity  conveyed 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  Agamemnon  laid 
down  1,020  nautical  miles,  making  the  total 
length  of  the  cable  2,050  miles.  On  the  fore- 
noon of  Thursday,  the  5th,  the  boats  of  the 
Valorous  landed  the  Irish  end  of  the  wire  at 
White  Strand  Bay,  off  Donlas  Bay,  amid  the 
cheers  and  greetings  of  all  who  had  assembled 
to  receive  it. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Agamemnon 
landed  the  cable  at  Yalentia,  the  Niagara  did 
the  same  in  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland.  Her 
progress  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Agamemnon — the  length  of  cable  paid  out  by 
the  two  ships  being  generally  within  10  miles 
of  each  other. 

When  the  eastern  and  western  extremities 
of  the  cable  were  put  in  connexion  with  the 
recording  instruments,  "  messages  to  and  fro  " 
were  quickly  transmitted.  On  the  evening  of 
the  17th  of  August,  the  following  message  was 
dispatched  from  the  directors  in  England  to 
the  directors  in  America : — 

"Europe  and  America  are  united  by  telegraph. 
'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and 
goodwill  towards  men.' " 

This  message,  consisting  of  thirty-one  words, 
occupied  thirty-five  minutes  in  transmission. 

On  the  17th  of  August  the  following  message 
was  received : — 

"  We  are  now  receiving  from  Newfoundland  accu- 
rately, with  perfect  signals,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
words  per  hour." 

Immediately  after  this,  a  message  from  the 
Queen  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
consisting  of  ninety-nine  words,  was  received 
at  Newfoundland  in  sixty-five  minutes.  Both 
this  message  and  the  reply  to  it  were  repeated 
back  to  Yalentia,  to  test  their  accuracy,  and 
were  found  to  have  been  taken  with  great 
exactness.  These  messages,  which  we  cannot 
withhold  from  our  readers,  possess  more  than 
a  temporary  interest.  They  will  be  read  in 
future  ages,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  when 
England  and  America,  we  trust,  shall  have 
forgotten  their  animosities,  and  shall  have 
united  their  gigantic  resources  in  extending 
to  oppressed  Europe  and  barbarian  Asia  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  religion. 

The  following  was  the  message  of  the 
Queen:— 

"  From  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  to 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"The  Queen  desires  to  congratulate  the  President 
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upon  the  success  of  this  great  international  work,  in 
which  tho  Queen  has  taken  the  greatest  interest.  The 
Queen  is  convinced  that  the  President  will  join  with 
her  in  fervently  hoping  that  the  electric  cable,  which 
now  already  connects  Great  Britain  with  the  United 
States,  will  prove  an  additional  link  between  the  two 
nations,  whoso  friendship  is  founded  upon  theircommon 
interests  and  reciprocal  esteem.  The  Queen  las  much 
pleasure  in  thus  directly  communicating  with  the 
President,  and  in  renewing  to  him  her  best  wishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States." 

The  following  was  the  President's  reply, 
which  consisted  of  143  words  as  transmitted, 
and  occupied  two  hours  in  its  passage  through 
the  cable,  including  several  "repeats"  and 
corrections : — 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States,  "Washington 
City,  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great 
Britain. 

"  The  President  cordially  reciprocates  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  Queen  on  the  success  of  the  great  inter- 
national enterprise,  accomplished  by  the  skill,  science, 
and  indomitable  energy  of  the  two  countries.  It  is  a 
triumph,  because  far  more  useful  to  mankind  than  was 
ever  won  by  a  conqueror  on  the  field  of  battle. 

"May  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  under  the  blessing 


of  Heaven,  prove  to  be  a  bond  of  perpetua 
friendship  between  the  kindred  nations,  and 
ment,  destined  by  Divine  Providence,  to  c 
gion,  liberty,  and  law  throughout  the  worii 
view  will  not  all  the  nations  in  Christen 
taneously  unite  in  the  declaration,  that  it  i 
ever  neutral,  and  that  its  communications  si 
sacred  in  passing  to  the  place  of  their  destu 
in  the  midst  of  hostilities. 

"(Signed)  Jambs  Buc 

It  is  impossible  to  read,  without 
these  interesting  messages — from  th< 
which  gave  the  glory  to  Him  who  cr 
subtle  element  that  spoke  across  the 
material  along  which  it  flashed  its  voic 
genius  which  developed  its  laws — to  1 
which  breathed  the  ardent  wish  tl 
and  goodwill  should  reign  between 
unfriendly  nations,  born  of  the  sai 
speaking  the  same  tongue,  and  rejoic 
same  faith. 

The  triumph,  however,  was  not  j 
achieved.  In  the  very  moment  of 
success,  a  renewal  of  disappointm< 
vened  to  test  yet  further  the  indomi 
severance  of  British  energy. 


(To  be  continued.) 


INDIA    AND    THE    HINDOOS. 
VIII.— LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  HINDOOS. 


Within  the  limits  of  a  single  paper,  it  will 
only  be  possible  to  glance  at  so  wide  a  topic  as 
the  literature,  science,  and  occupations  of  the 
Hindoos.  We  shall  endeavour,  as  well  as 
brevity  will  allow  us,  to  present  to  our  readers 
a  popular  summary  of  the  information  we  have 
gathered. 

LITERATUBE.  # 

India  abounds  with  languages.  Eighteen  at 
least  are  in  habitual  use  throughout  the  penin- 
sula. The  Sanscrit,  which  the  Hindoos  term 
the  "  writing  of  the  gods,"  in  considered,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  mountain  dialects,  to  be 
the  parent  of  all  Indian  languages,  from  the 
Indus  to  the  farthest  part  of  Arracan,  and  from 
Cape  Oomorin  to  Chinese  Tartary.  Sir  William 
Jones,  speaks  of  it  as  "  of  wonderful  structure, 
more  accurate  than  Greek,  more  copious  than 
Latin,  and  more  exquisitely  perfect  than  either." 

The  principal  portion  of  Hindoo  literature 
consists  of  the  Vedas,  Shastras,  and  Pooramas. 


The  Vedas  are  regarded  as  an  imrne* 
lation  from  Heaven,  and  as  containii 
man  needs  to  know  respecting  the  ch 
God  and  His  claims  upon  the  ratio: 
They  treat  of  creation,  rewards,  pu 
sin,  religious  ceremonies,  and  contain 
praise  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  t 
of  subordinate  deities.  It  is  believed, 
the  various  portions  of  the  universe 
and  men,  were  issuing  from  the  differe 
the  body  of  Brahma,  these  holy  woi 
and  fully  written,  dropped  from  his  foi 
After  meeting  with  sundry  disasters, 
into  the  sea  and  like  places  of  dai 
>  which  a  miracle  alone  saved  them, 
finally  placed  in  the  hands  of  Vyasa 
learned  men  to  methodize  and  arrange 
them  have  they  come  to  our  day. 

Let  a  single  quotation  illustrate  the 
of  these  works.  It  is  taken  from  th 
Sama-  Veda : — 
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f  innumerable  heads,  innumerable  eyes, 
ztt  Brahm  fills  the  Heavens  and  earth, 
was,  whatever  will  be  ;  his  command  is 
ife ;  he  is  the  source  of  universal  motion  ; 
of  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  fire,  the  light  - 
a  is  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  the  primary 
a  sight,  the  agitation  of  human  affairs  is 
s  sleep  is  the  destruction  of  the  universe, 
rms  he  cherishes  the  creatines ;  in  the 
preserves  them,  in  the  form  of  water  he 
in  the  form  of  the  sun  he  assists  them  in 
fe,  and  in  that  of  the  moon  he  refreshes 
The  progression  of  time  forms  his  foot- 
gods  to  him  are  as  sparks  of  fire.  To 
>ow." 

m  Jones  fixes  the  date  of  the  Vedas 
s  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  After 
luous  efforts,  a  complete  collection 
red  books  has  been  found  and  now 
British  Museum,  bound  in  eleven 

aportance  to  the  Yedas  the  various 
Id  a  place.  Their  themes  are  less 
those  of  the  Vedas.  These  teach 
the  science  of  architecture,  law 
moral  philosophy,  astrology,  and 
Being  the  great  books  of  Hindoo 
f  are  used  in  schools  and  colleges, 
a  formidable  array  of  metaphysics, 
philosophy,  "  falsely  so  called." 
inas  are  in  Hindoo  literature  what 
re  in  theology,  and  the  Shastras  in 
Fney  are  mythological  poems  of 
arity  and  interest, 
tnon  characteristics  of  the  Yedas, 
ad  Pooranas  are  number,  antiquity, 
Dr.  Duff  thus  speaks  of  the  latter 


eid  of  Virgil  extends  to  about  twelve 
es,  the  Iliad  of  Komcr  to  double  that 
;  tho  Ramayana  of  Yalmiki  rolls  on  to  a 
isand,  while  tho  Mahabharat  of  Vyasa 
ren  that  sum  !  Many  of  the  other  sacred 
it  a  voluminousness  quite  as  amazing, 
edas,  when  collected,  form  eleven  huge 
nes,  while  the  Turanas  extend  to  about 

of  lines !  In  one  of  these  it  is  gravely 
livine  authority,  that  originally  the  whole 
anas  alone  consisted  of  one  hundred  kolis, 
1  millions  of  stanzas ;  but  as  four  hundred 

these  were  considered  sufficient  for  the 
f  man,  the  rest  were  reserved  for  the  gods. 

Sir  William  Jones  say,  'Wherever  we 
tention  to  Hindoo  literature,  the  notion  of 
ants  itself ;  and  sure  the  longest  life  would 
Mr  a  single  perusal  of  works  that  rise  and 
berant  like  the  Himalayahs,  above  the 


bulkiest  compositions  of  every  land  beyond  the  confines 
of  India." 

Next  in  order  are  works  on  the  subject  of 
Jurisprudence,  among  which  the  Institutes  of 
Menu  occupy  a  place  altogether  pre  eminent. 
The  author  is  "  known  in  the  Puranas  as  the 
son  of  Brahma  and  one  of  the  progenitors  of 
mankind."  His  Institutes,  in  twelve  volumes, 
though  inferior  to  the  Vedas  in  antiquity,  are 
held  to  be  equally  sacred ;  and  owing  to  their 
being  more  closely  united  with  the  business  of 
life,  have  tended  much  to  mould  the  opinions 
of  the  Hindoos.  Sir  William  Jones  places  the 
publication  of  these  ordinances  about  880  B.C. 

Volumes  on  ethics  and  casuistry  are  very 
numerous.  These  are  variously  expressed  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  proverbs,  fables,  narra- 
tives, and  didactic  counsel.  While  many  of 
the  sentiments  in  these  works  are  greatly  de- 
fective, and  in  some  cases  ruinous  in  their  prac- 
tical tendency,  it  must  be  admitted  that  very 
much  is  true  and  worthy  of  commendation  and 
practice. 

From  one  of  these  productions,  termed  the 
Cural,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  translated, 
we  quote  the  following  stanzas  : — 

"  Refer  not  virtue  to  another  day  ; 
Receive  her  now,  and  at  thy  dying  hour 
She'll  prove  thy  never-dying  friend. 

Know  that  is  virtue  which  each  ought  to  do, 
What  each  should  shun  is  vice. 

If  love  and  virtue  be  thy  constant  guests 
Domestic  life  is  blest,  and  finds  in  these 
Its  object  and  reward. 

Of  all  the  world  calls  good,  no  good  exists 

like  that  which  wise  and  virtuous  offspring  givo : 

I  know  no  greater  good. 

Sweet  is  the  pipe,  and  sweet  the  lute,  they  say — 
They  who  have  never  heard  their  children's  tongues 
In  infant  prattle  lisp. 

What  bolt  can  love  restrain  ?    What  veil  conceal  ? 
One  t^ar-drop  in  the  eye  of  those  thou  lovest, 
Will  draw  a  flood  from  thine. 

To  honour  guests  with  hospitable  rite, 
Domestic  life  with  all  its  various  joys 
To  man  was  given." 

As  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  ethical 
precepts,  proverbs  are  very  popular.  Many  of 
them  have  their  origin  in  the  wisdom  of  remote 
antiquity.  We  select  a  few  of  the  more 
striking : — 

If  taken  to  excess,  even  nectar  is  poison. 
The  crow  imitating  the  gait  of  the  swan,  lost  even 
its  own. 
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Is  the  fold  to  be  placed  where  the  sheep  may  wish  ? 

Though  a  little  bird  soar  high,  will  it  become  a  kite  f 

Is  he  a  friend  who  helps  not  in  adversity  P 

Are  all  men,  men  f  or  are  all  stones,  rubies  ? 

No  one  knows  all  things,  and  no  one  but  knows 
something. 

The  flower  which  is  out  of  reach  is  dedicated  to  God. 

No  matter  what  becomes  of  others'  affairs,  attend  to 
your  own. 

If  one  only  knows  the  matter,  it  is  a  secret ;  if  two, 
it  is  public. 

Winnow  while  there  is  wind,  and  turn  the  mill  while 
there  is  sugar-cane. 

A  guilty  breast  is  always  agitated. 

When  faults  are  scrutinized,  relationships  cease. 

Infatuation  precedes  destruction. 

They  who  give,  have  all  things ;  those  who  withhold, 
have  nothing. 

Even  a  small  rush  may  be  of  use  as  a  toothpick. 

Taxes  and  gruel  will  continually  grow  thicker. 

Marry  the  daughter  on  knowing  the  mother. 

Favours  silence  the  tongue. 

A  dog  is  courageous  in  his  own  kennel. 

To  destroy  an  enemy  make  friendship  with  him. 

Did  ever  any'one  become  poor  by  giving  alms  P 

Courage  is  tried  in  war,  integrity  in  the  payment  of 
debt  and  interest,  the  faithfulness  of  a  wife  in  poverty, 
and  friendship  in  distress. 

Little  things  should  not  be  despised ;  many  straws 
united  may  bind  an  elephant. 

He  who  seeks  the  company  of  the  wise,  shall  him- 
self become  wise*,  even  glass  inserted  in  gold  partakes 
of  its  colour. 

Truth,  contentment,  patience,  and  mercy,  belong  to 
great  minds. 

A  gift  bestowed  with  kind  expressions,  knowledge 
without  pride,  and  power  united  to  clemency,  are  rare 
but  excellent. 

Every  one  looking  downwards  becomes  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  his  own  greatness;  but  looking 
upwards  feels  his  own  littleness. 

A  wise  hearer  is  not  affected  by  the  speaker,  but  by 
the  oration. 

An  affectionate  wife  and  her  lord  should  perform 
their  domestic  duties  without  disagreement,  even  as 
both  the  eyes  look  at  the  same  object. 

Through  these  and  like  media  the  Hindoo 
sages  conveyed  instruction  to  their  pupils  and 
readers  respecting  the  manifold  duties  of  life. 
While  their  thousands  of  pages  contain  much 
that  is  true  and  admirable,  the  value  of  their 
teachings  is  often  impaired,  and  in  some  cases 
neutralized,  by  the  absence  of  a  proper  motive 
of  moral  conduct,  the  edifice  being  based  on 
selfishness.  This  will  be  seen  when  we  con- 
sider, in  succeeding  papers,  Hindooism  as  a 
religious  system,  theoretically  and  practically. 
Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  a  habit 
of  regarding  the  excellent  counsel  given  in 


theirjproverbs  respecting  troth,  integrity, 
volence,  and  virtue,  would  quite  chang 
face  of  Hindoo  society. 

SCIENCE. 

The  Hindoo  mind  has  ever  been  distingo 
for  brilliancy  rather  than  depth  and  stre 
Hence  the  people  hare  devoted  more  fi 
literature,  especially  in  &  poetical  form,  ti 
science.  Nevertheless  we  must  assign  to 
a  high  rank  in  scientific  attainments. 

They  are  famous  arithmeticians.  7 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
method  used  for  the  notation  of  number 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  neoea 
rendered  arithmetical  calculation  exta 
tedious  and  onerous,  the  Hindoos  had, 
time  immemorial,  employed  for  the  same 
pose  the  ten  ciphers  or  figures,  and  by  n 
of  them  performed  every  operation  in  i 
metic  with  the  greatest  facility  and  exped 
This  study  is  pursued  in  all  the  schools  ( 
land;  so  that  even  many  of  the  labo 
classes  are  proficient  in  mental  calculate 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  a  palan 
maistry,  for  example,  replying  to  your  que 
"how  much  he  will  ask  to  carry  you 
distant  place?"  So  many  bearers,  so 
miles,  so  much  for  extras,  &c. ;  he  think 
lips  move,  a  figure  is  noted  upon  the  grc 
again  he  thinks,  and  with  less  time  than  i 
taken  to  write  this  sentence,  he  tells  yo 
amount,  and  if  his  data  be  correct,  yot 
find  nothing  wrong  in  the  result 

Geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry, 
all  been  studied  in  India  from  a  very 
period.  A  volume  on  arithmetic  and  geon 
written  as  early  as  the  year  1150  A.D.,  con 
the  celebrated  proposition  that  the  squa 
the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  trianj 
equal  to  the  squares  on  the  sides  conta 
the  triangle.  As  a  striking  example  a 
absurd  superstitions  which  may  posse 
strictly  mathematical  mind,  unenlightene 
Divine  truth,  we  quote  the  introductory  * 
of  this  book : — 

"  Having  bowed  to  the  Deity  (Ganesa),  whoa 
is  like  an  elephant,  whose  feet  are  adored  by 
who,  when  called  to  mind,  restores  his  votaries 
embarrassment,  and  bestows  happiness  on  hisva 
pers,  I  propound  this  easy  process  of  comptrt 
delightful  by  its  elegance,  perspicuous  with  * 
concise,  soft,  and  correct,  and  pleasing  to  the  lew 

The  Hindoos  have  also  made  contidei 
progress  in    astronomical    knowledge. 
Brahmins  annually  circulate  a  kind  of  aim 
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ng  astronomical  predictions  of  the 
markable  phenomena  in  the  heavens, 
the  new  and  fall  moons,  eclipses  of  the 
moon,  &c.  But  here  again  the  super - 
of  Hindooi8m,  as  a  religions  system, 
ight  into  ludicrous  prominence.  Ac- 
to  the  Vedas  the  eclipses  are  occasioned 
cks  upon  the  sun  and  moon  by  the 

Rahoo,  because  of  a  grudge  he  has 
those  orbs.  It  will  not  do  for  the 
astronomer  to  declare  that  sentiment 
•r  it  is  found  in  a  sacred  book.  He 
•e  avoids  the  difficulty  by  saying  that 
things  might  have  been  so  formerly,  and 
so  still;  but  for  astronomical  purposes, 
ikaZ  rules  must  be  used."  And  as  to 
ting  of  the  Shastras,  that  the  earth  is 
>d  upon  the  heads  of  monsters,  Ac., 
e  explained  to  mean  the  moon's  nodes 
tude ;  and  thus  an  unity  is  preserved 

the  deductions  of  science  and  the 
ions  of  the  popular  faith, 
idisposition  of  the  Hindoos  to  travel 
rant  for  their  geographical  ignorance : 
tough  considerable  attention  has  un- 
ly  been  given  to  natural  philosophy, 
y,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  geology, 
no  evidence  on  record  of  these  having 
rsued  as  separate  sciences.  "Physic 
to  have  been  from  time  immemorial  a 
lpirical  history  of  diseases  and  their 
i"  (Sir  William  Jones).  Extensive 
i  are  now  established  in  all  the  large 
id  towns  of  the  country,  which  are 

over  by  an  European  physician, 
inic  institutions,  in  which  lectures  on 
ices,  especially  chemistry,  with  modern 
les  in  steam,  galvanism,  electricity, 
5  been  established,  and  have  thus  far 
ended  with  good  results.  When  the 
r  tells  a  Hindoo  that  news  can  be 
ted  a  thousand  miles  a  moment,  the 
ed  listener  professes  to  believe  the 
it,  because  "His  Honour"  or  "The 
d  "  says  so,  but  he  would  much  like  to 
le. 

ht  to  be  added  here  that  the  praise  of 
ual  cultivation  belongs  chiefly  to  the 

of  former  times.  Since  the  Mo- 
an conquest  the  deterioration  has  been 
and  great  throughout  the  country, 
inal  works  of  note  have  appeared 
ihe  last  century.  The  Hindoo  youth 
present  day,  with  few  exceptions,  so 
he  elements  of  knowledge  are  acquired. 
red  from  school  to  assist  in  supporting 


his  parents,  and  there  his  education  closes. 
Hence  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  general 
intelligence  among  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Testimony  varies  on  this  point.  Mr.  Fox,  a 
devoted  missionary  at  Masulipatan,  considered 
it  quite  the  exception  to  find  any  of  the  lower 
classes  able  to  read  with  facility. 

OCCTJTATIONS  OF  THE  HINDOOS. 

From  what  must  now  be  a  very  brief  review 
of  the  leading  occupations  of  the  country,  it 
will  be  apparent  that  there  is  a  vast  discre- 
pancy between  the  results  of  Hindoo  industrial 
occupations  and  the  means  by  which  they  are 
accomplished. 

In  agriculture,  for  example,  the,  foremost 
pursuit  of  native  Hindoos,  the  plough  used  by 
the  farmer  consists  of  two  rude  sticks,  or  one 
if  sufficiently  crooked,  with  an  iron  spike  at 
the  end,  as  a  share,  which  the  ploughman 
guides  with  one  hand,  while  he  uses  the  other 
in  directing  the  movements  of  the  cattle.  The 
sowing  is  as  clumsy  as  the  ploughing.  The 
business  of  the  harrow  is  performed  by  an  in- 
strument like  a  ladder,  on  which  the  husband- 
man stands,  while  rough  bushes  attached  to  it 
assist  in  smoothing  the  ground.  And  instead 
of  threshing  machines  the  rice  is  beaten  out  of 
the  husk,  and  the  small  grain  threshed  with  a 
staff.  These  implements  are  the  same  that 
have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial.  Rice, 
wheat,  barley,  indigo,  opium,  sugar,  tobacco, 
are  the  principal  products. 

A  like  simplicity  in  the  system  pursued  holds 
good  in  respect  to  the  productions  of  the  loom. 
The  loom  itself  is  a  contrivance  upon  which  an 
European  could  not  manufacture  the  coarsest 
canvas,  yet  with  it  the  Hindoo  manufactures 
silks,  carpets,  embroideries  of  the  most  delicate 
and  beautiful  texture.  The  Hindoo  carpenter 
knows  no  other  tools  than  the  plane,  chisel, 
wimble,  a  hammer,  and  hatchet;  but  he  will 
nevertheless  turn  out  a  first-rate  article.  The 
goldsmith,  and  the  blacksmith  also,  literally 
carry  their  shops  with  them. 

In  the  other  trades  and  occupations — shoe- 
makers, brass-founders,  confectioners,  oilmen, 
fishermen,  distillers,  palanquin-bearers,  and 
shopkeepers  of  various  grades — the  imple- 
ments used  are  equally  simple. 

"  But  why,"  asks  the  reader — "  why  do  not 
foreigners  introduce  the  machinery  and  im- 
plements of  the  western  continent  P"  To  a 
limited  extent  this  has  been  done ;  but  it  is  a 
precept  in  India  most  faithfully  heeded,  that 
"  ancient  custom  is  irreversible  law."     An 
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English  officer  recently  imported  from  England 
several  ploughs  and  hoes,  with  an  admirable 
loom  for  weaving  cotton.  "  To  please  His 
Honour/'  the  complaisant  farmer  used  the 
plough  for  a  little  time,  but  soon  found  a 
plausible  pretext  for  returning  to  the  time- 
honoured  scratcher;  while  the  other  imple- 
ments met  a  no  more  fortunate  reception.  In 
vain  have  efforts  been  made  to  induce  the 
women  who  sweep  the  rooms  to  use  brooms 
carried  from  this  country,  instead  of  the  bunch 
of  grass  tied  in  a  brush-like  form,  which  is  to 
the  highest  extent  wearisome ;  but  no,  custom 
prevents.  The  same  obstacle  opposes  all  ad- 
vances in  cotton  cultivation,  and  like  improve- 
ments. "  Our  fathers  did  so,  and  so  will  we," 
say  the  people  all  the  country  over. 

The  truth  is,  the  native  Hindoos  excel  as 
copyists ;  but  they  seem  to  possess  to  a  very 
limited  extent  the  faculty  of  invention  or  the 
spirit  of  enterprize.  Their  painters  will  give 
the  most  faithful  representations  of  any  object 
that  is  set  before  them ;  their  craftsmen  will 
build  a  carriage  or  construct  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture the  facsimile  of  any  given  model ;  and 
their  tailors  never  fail  in  making  a  garment 
precisely  according  to  the  pattern.  They  excel 
in  this  species  of  accurate  imitation,  but  they 
have  little  or  no  idea  of  originating  any  new 
device  or  unattempted  contrivance. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 
Attock  is  an  important  town  and  fortress 
in  the  Punjab,  on  the  slope  of  a  low  hillock  on 


the  east  side  of  the  Indus.  The  modern  i 
is  of  a  rectangular  form,  having  th*  i 
faces,  1,200  feet  in  length,  parallel  to  th 
It  is  strongly  built  of  polished  stone, 
commanded  by  an  adjacent  hill,  from  * 
is  only  separated  by  a  narrow  ravine, 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Lahore  ( 
ment;  but  after  1818,  when  it  fell  h 
hands  of  the  Rajah  Runjeet  Singh,  it 
declined.  It  now  contains  about  2,00" 
bitants.  The  appellation  Attock,  or  Aia 
nifying  "  limit,"  or  "  prohibition  "—is  < 
according  to  some,  from  the  restriction! 
are  here  imposed  on  the  navigation 
Indus ;  according  to  others,  from  the  • 
stance  of  its  being  on  the  original  froi 
Hindostan,  beyond  which  a  Hindoo  mi 
pass  without  special  permission.  The 
of  the  Indus  by  Alexander  in  326  B.C., ; 
rally  supposed  to  have  been  effected  in 
mediate  vicinity  of  Attock.  The  river 
260  yards  in  breadth  in  June  (Elphindoi 
a  depth  of  35  fathoms,  and  a  current 
ing  six  miles  an  hour  in  the  middle  oi 
(Burnes).  It  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  oi 
seven  boats,  maintained  by  the  Rajah  ol 
for  the  transit  of  his  troops.  Such  a  bri 
only  be  thrown  across  the  Indus  from  N< 
to  April,  when  the  waters  are  low,  ; 
velocity  of  the  stream  comparatively  si 
In  the  February  number  of  Om 
Fireside  (page  65),  we  inserted  a  vie? 
"  Bridge  of  Boats,"  taken — as  is  also 
sent  illustration — from  a  photograph. 


F  A  0  T  S. 


Thebe  is  an  immense  power  in  facts.  The 
long,  and  for  a  time,  the  barren  contemplation 
.  »f  one  simple  fact,  has  often  led  to  the  sub- 
"  imest  discoveries.  The  fall  of  an  apple  elicited 
the  theory  of  gravitation ;  the  ascent  of  a  soap- 
bubble,  the  laws  of  colour  and  light.  Where- 
ever  there  is  public  opinion,  wherever  there  is 
common  sense  and  common  feeling,  a  fact  is 
sure  to  have  its  weight.  Tell  it  in  a  thousand 
forms.  Tell  it  with  perpetual  variety  of  cir- 
cumstance, and  novelty  of  view.  Tell  it  of  this 
locality,  and  tell  it  of  that.  Tell  it  of  twenty 
years  back,  and  tell  it  of  now.  Tell  it  of  the 
mass,  and  tell  it  of  individuals.    Qive  sums 


total  and  particular  instances.  Giv 
and  places.  Make  the  fact  familiar, 
vast;  detailed,  and  yet  marvellous, 
this  with  a  laborious  and  painful  f 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Be  a  very 
the  truth.  Before  a  generation  is  i 
fact  will  speak  for  itself  and  find  a  cui 
will  have  endued  a  mere  fact  with 
energy.  An  undeniable  statement, 
admits  of  being  comprehended  in  te 
and  which  was  once  the  ineffectual  m 
whole  libraries,  will  at  least  have  mor 
than  ten  million  men. — Times. 
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The  Linnet, 
xxxviii. 
be  more  interesting  than  the  affec- 
two  linnets  we  are  about  to  nien- 
est  containing  fonr  young  ones, 
ged,  was  found  by  some  children 

I  to  carry  them  home,  for  the  pur- 
ging and  taming  the  young  birds. 
3,  attracted  by  their  chirping,  con- 
iring  round  the  children,  till  they 

house,  when  the  nest  was  carried 
;he  nursery,  and  placed  outside  the 
The  old  birds  soon  afterwards  made 
•ance,  approached  the  nest,  and  fed 
without  showing  any  alarm.  This 
ed,  the  nest  was  soon  afterwards 

table  in  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
he  window  left  open.  The  parent 
boldly  in  and  fed  their  offspring  as 

II  further  to  put  their  attachment 
,  the  nest  and  young  ones  were 
in  a  bird-cage;  still  the  old  ones 
itered  boldly  within  the  cage,  and 
e  wants  of  their  brood  as  before, 
3  evening  actually  perched  on  the 
•dless  of  the  noise  made  around 
veral  children.  This  continued  for 
ps,  when  an  unlucky  accident  put 
it.  The  cage  had  been  again  set 
he  window,  and  was  unfortunately 
[  to  a  sudden  and  heavy  fall  of  rain ; 
uence  was  that  the  whole  of  the 
3  drowned  in  the  nest.  The  poor 
to  had  so  boldly  and  indefatigably 
iheir  duty,  continued  hovering  round 
ind  looking  wistfully  in  at  the  win- 
reral  days,  and  then  disappeared. 

The  Blackbird. 
xxxix. 
drd  belonging  to  the  gatekeeper  of 
'  prison,  Stirling,  went  missing  in 


June  last,  and  was  not  again  seen  until  one 
day  during  the  late  storm,  when  it  appeared  at 
the  prison  and  entered  its  cage. 

The  Ass. 

XL. 

Some  years  ago  the  boys  in  the  village  where 
I  lived  were  in  the  habit  of  having  donkey 
races  for  a  hundredweight  of  tares.  One  of  the 
boys  borrowed  a  milkman's  ass  that  was  a  noted 
runner,  and  much  to  his  surprise  lost  the  race, 
because  the  ass  made  a  dead  stop  at  the  door 
of  all  his  master's  customers. 

The  Dog. 
xli. 
A  gentleman  lends  a  staunch  old  pointer  to 
a  friend — a  miserable  shot.  One  cover  after 
another  is  found,  but  not  a  bird  is  bagged,  not 
even  a  feather  is  disturbed.  The  dog  bears 
with  this  for  some  time ;  all  at  once  he  stops ; 
he  utters  something  between  a  bark  and  a 
growl.  It  is  an  expression  of  disappointment 
and  contempt ;  he  gallops  home  as  fast  as  his 
legs  will  carry  him,  and  nothing  can  persuade 
him  to  accompany  that  person  again. 

The  Kestrel, 
xlii. 
About  four  years  ago  my  children  procured 
a  young  kestrel,  which,  when  able  to  fly,  I 
persuaded  them  to  give  its  liberty:  it  never 
left  the  place,  but  became  attached  to  them. 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  we  missed 
Billy  (as  he  was  called),  for  nearly  a  week,  and 
thought  he  had  been  shot;  but  one  morning 
I  observed  him  soaring  about  with  another  of 
his  species,  which  proved  to  be  a  female.  They 
paired  and  laid  several  eggs  in  an  old  dove-cote, 
about  a  .hundred  yards  from  the  rectory ;  but 
that  season,  being  disturbed,  as  I  thought,  by 
some  white  owls,  the  eggs  were  never  hatched. 
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The  next  spring  Billy  again  brought  a  mate : 
they  again  built,  and  reared  a  nest  of  young 
ones.  Last  year  they  did  the  same ;  but  some 
mischievous  boys  took  the  young  ones  when 
just  ready  to  fly.  This  year  Billy  has  again 
brought  his  mate,  and  they  have  established 
themselves  in  the  same  quarters.  Billy,  though 
in  every  respect  a  wild  bird  as  to  his  habits  in 
the  fields,  and  flying  away  at  the  approach  of  a 
stranger,  is  quite  at  home  with  my  children. 
He  comes  every  day  to  the  nursery  window, 
and  when  it  is  opened  will  come  into  the  room 
and  perch  upon  the  chairs  or  table,  and  some- 
times upon  the  heads  of  my  little  ones,  who 
always  save  a  piece  of  meat  for  him.  His  mate 
will  sometimes  venture  to  come  within  a  yard 
or  two  of  the  house,  to  watch  for  Billy  when 
he  comes  out  of  the  room  with  his  meat :  she 
will  then  give  chase,  and  try  to  make  him  drop 
it,  both  of  them  squealing  and  chattering,  to 
our  great  amusement.  During  the  time  of 
incubation  Billy  takes  his  turn  on  the  nest, 
and  when  the  young  are  hatched,  comes  two  or 
three  times  a  day  for  food.  When  the  breed- 
ing is  over,  the  female  departs,  but  the  male 
never  leaves  us;  indeed  he  is  so  attached  to 
the  children,  that  if  we  leave  home  for  a  time, 
he  is  seldom  seen ;  but  as  soon  as  we  return, 
and  he  hears  the  voices  of  his  little  friends 
calling  him  by  name,  he  comes  flying  over 
the  fields,  squealing  with  joy  to  see  them  again. 
He  is  now  so  well  known  amongst  the  feathered 
tribes  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  they  take 
no  notice  of  him,  but  will  sit  upon  the  same 
tree  with  him:  even  the  rooks  appear  quite 
friendly.  I  never  saw  Billy  attempt  to  catch 
a  bird,  but  the  large  stock  of  beetles  and  cock- 
chafers are  a  favourite  food  with  him  in  sum- 
mer. 

The  Gull, 
xliii. 
At  Oolbourne,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  herring 
gull  made  its  escape,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
from  a  garden  in  which  he  had  been  kept  a 
prisoner.  From  that  time,  however,  to  the 
present,  he  has  returned  all  but  daily  to  visit 
the  place  of  his  former  captivity,  though  at 
the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from  that 
part  of  the  coast  where  they  resort.  Here  he 
is  regularly  fed,  and  is  so  tame  with  the  man 
who  has  regularly  attended  to  his  wants,  that 
he  would  eat  out  of  his  hand ;  but  will  not  allow 
any  further  familiarities.  In  the  breeding 
season  he  is  accompanied  by  his  mate,  who  will 
not  venture  to  descend,  but  remains  hovering 


and  screaming  over  him  whilst  he  ii 
below. 

The  Frog, 
xltv. 
During  one  of  the  wet  evenings  h 
ginning  of  October,  my  attention  was 
to  a  noise  between  the  window  and  th 
blind  (or  sun  blind)  of  the  sitting-roc 
house  I  was  stopping  at,  in  the  quiet ' 
Iindfield,  in  Sussex.  I  looked,  but  < 
see  what  caused  the  noise.  Presently 
noise  occurred  again ;  and  on  looking 
time,  I  found  it  proceeded  from  a 
climbing  up  the  blind,  and  then  jump: 
again.  I  took  no  particular  notice  of 
ing  the  frog  was  taking  shelter  from  tl 
but  presently  a  second  made  its  ap] 
acting  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  on 
actions  in  this  way  lasted  for  some  tu 
then  changed  their  mode  of  climb 
instead  of  having  their  backs  to  the 
the  room,  turned  about  and  climbe* 
window  frame,  and  looked  into  the  roo 
ing  down  to  one  particular  spot, 
they  were  attracted  by  the  light,  I 
further  notice  than  occasionally  lo 
them,  and  retired  to  rest,  leaving 
their  snug  retreat,  as  I  thought,  for  t 
But  what  was  my  surprise,  when,  on 
the  shutter,  or  sun  blind,  the  followi 
ing,  I  found  that  a  large  frog  had  bet 
by  the  leg,  and  made  a  prisoner  bet 
blind  and  the  window.  From  this  I 
not  at  all  unreasonable  to  presume 
visitors  the  evening  before  had  been 
the  spot  by  the  cries  of  their  captured 
and  their  climbing  up  the  blind,  and  < 
the  window,  and  looking  into  the  rooi 
the  purpose  of  imploring  assistance 
the  escape  of  the  imprisoned  one.  Wl 
it  still  more  striking,  is  that  when  the 
down  from  the  blinds  they  always  jt 
the  spot  where  the  captive  was.  I  hi 
heard  of  instances  of  sagacity  in  dog 
and  even  pigs,  but  never  heard  of  it 
before. 

The  Goldcbest. 
xlv. 
Colonel  Montagu  mentions  one  whi 
feed  her  young  in  a  room,  even  when 
was  taken  into  the  hand.  He  found 
fed  her  brood  once  in  every  minute  a 
or  two  minutes,  averaging  thirty-six 
the  hour,  and  this  for  full  sixteen  1m 
clay.    The  young  ones,  eight  in  numb 
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ceive,  if  equally  fed,  seventy-two  feeds 
y,  the  whole  amounting  to  five  hundred 
enty-six.  The  male  would  not  venture 
room. 

The  Eel. 
xlvi. 
Mis,  in  the  "Polynesian  Researches/' 
he  statement  that  a  native  chief  of  the 
>f  Hawaii,  having  brought  eels  to  a 
)f  tameness,  could  call  them  from  their 
irith  the  shrill  sound  of  a  whistle. 

The  Badger, 
xlvii. 
le  more  than  two  years  ago,  some  men 
in  a  wood,  at  night,  a  young  badger, 
tly  about  four  months  old.  In  a  short 
began  to  feed  heartily,  and  ultimately 
very  familiar  and  playsome.  He  was 
Bobby,"  and  answered  to  his  name  as 
as  a  dog.  With  the  dogs  kept  in  the 
•use,  he  always  lived  on  excellent  terms, 
and  frisking  with  them,  both  in  and 
ioors.  He  was  frequently  taken  short 
n  company  with  the  dogs,  to  a  garden 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village,  and 
a  occasionally  frightened  by  the  stage 
issing  him,  he  only  once  attempted  an 
He  seemed  rather  afraid  of  strangers, 
being  taken  much  notice  of,  always 
is  way  up  the  body  of  his  protector, 
;  by  his  long  claws  to  the  dress,  and 
lis  head  under  the  flap  of  the  coat. 

The  Caterpillar, 
xlviii. 
!  was  one  incident  in  connexion  with 
Be,  which  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  About 
of  May  I  had  occasion  to  supply  them 
ssh  food,  and  remove  some  that  had 
dry  and  dead.  On  placing  them  on 
res,  their  first  work  was  to  provide 
vea  with  a  place  to  dwell  in.  This 
te  either  by  rolling  the  leaf  up  or  draw- 
>  together.  I  observed  one  to  stretch 
it  to  ascertain  if  there  was  another  leaf 
an  finding  there  was,  it  commenced 
ig  a  web  to  its  centre,  and  then  began 
'  the  leaf  towards  the  one  on  which  it 
When  about  halfway,  the  thread  broke; 
nt  the  leaf  to  its  place.  This  was  re- 
i  second  time,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
Tothing  daunted,  the  thread  was  made 
ihe  leaf  a  third  time ;  but  before  it  was 
nan  half  way,  snap  went  the  thread 


again ;  and  thus  it  was  repeated  six  or  seven 
times  in  about  ten  minutes,  with  no  better 
result.  I  then  went  away.  The  next  morning 
I  paid  an  early  visit  to  my  breeding  cage,  when 
to  my  surprise  the  leaf  had  been  drawn  close, 
and  it  bad  made  itself  a  very  comfortable  berth. 
I  have  many  times  asked  myself  what  is  there 
that  patience  and  perseverance  cannot  do. 

The  Ant. 

XLIX. 

In  nothing  is  the  ingenuity  of  these  little 
insects  more  remarkably  displayed  than  in 
the  expedient  to  which  they  frequently  resort 
to  cross  a  little  stream  on  the  sand  beach  after 
a  shower  of  rain.  Sometimes  their  train  is  cut 
in  two  by  one  of  these  little  streamlets.  To 
plunge  into  it  singly,  they  would  soon  be  swept 
away  by  the  rush  of  the  current.  They  come 
to  the  edge  of  the  water,  raise  their  antenna, 
point  them  from  one  direction  to  another,  as 
if  they  were  taking  a  scientific  view  of  the 
dangers  of  the  crossing.  They  wander  up  and 
down  the  stream  with  the  greatest  uneasiness, 
and  finding  no  other  way  to  cross,  form  them- 
selves into  a  compact  knot  or  raft  of  a  dozen  or 
more,  and  launch  themselves  upon  the  stream. 
They  have,  by  previous  observation,  made  sure 
that  they  would  strike  a  projecting  point  or 
bluff  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  not  be  carried 
by  the  current  into  the  main  river.  The 
moment  they  touch  the  other  side,  they  use 
their  claws  like  anchors,  and  hold  on  until 
the  whole  company  disengage  themselves  and 
march  off  in  single  file  to  the  track  of  those 
who  have  preceded  them.  I  have  watched 
them  for  hours  together,  and  have  seen  raft 
after  raft  of  these  little  creatures  go  over  in 
safety,  when  if  they  had  attempted  to  get 
across  singly,  they  would  all  have  been  swept 
into  the  river. 

The  Dog. 

L. 

Mr.  J.  Fogg,  of  Scarborough,  sued  Mr.  N. 
B.,  of  Pickering,  for  the  sum  of  £6  6s.,  the 
value  of  a  retriever  dog  alleged  to  belong 
to  the  plaintiff,  and  unjustly  detained  by 
the  defendant.  The  dog  had  been  lost,  ac- 
cording to  plaintiff's  account,  shortly  before 
Christmas,  and  had  been  duly  advertised. 
The  dog  plaintiff  lost  answered  to  the  name 
"Sam."  The  defendant,  about  October  last, 
had  bought  the  dog  in  question  of  a  man 
named  Swales,  who  had  found  him,  and  sold 
him  after  ineffectually  advertising.    This  dog 
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imswered  to  "  Sam,"  but  defendant  contended 
that  he  could  not  be  the  same  dog  as  that  lost 
bj  plaintiff,  as  was  proved  by  the  dates.  The 
judge  ordered  the  dog  himself  to  be  "  called  " 
as  a  witness.  "Sam"  on  appearing  was 
delighted  to  find  the  defendant,  but  on  the 
plaintiff  walking  across  the  court,  and  saluting 
the  dog  with  "  What,  Sam !  shake  hands,"  the 
dog  at  once  held  up  his  right  fore  foot,  and 
settled  the  matter.  The  judge  ordered  the  dog 
to  be  returned  if  the  money  was  not  paid  in  a 


week,  with  costs.  His  Honour  advised 
to  pay  for  the  dog's  "board  and  lc 
and  avoid  further  trouble. 

The  Canary, 
li. 
LordKaimea  relates  an  instance  of 
which,  while  singing  to  its  mate  hate 
eggs  in  a  cage,  fell  dead ;  the  female 
her  nest,  and  finding  him  dead,  rej» 
food,  and  soon  died  by  his  side. 


THBEE    OHAFTEBS    ON    MOSSES. 


BT  MISS  MABOABET  PLUES,  AUTHOR  OF  "  RAMBLES  IN  8EABCH  OF  WILD  FL0W1 

"GEOLOGICAL  RAMBLES,"  ETC. 


Chapter  m. 

"  Praised  be  the  mosses  soft, 

In  the  forest  pathways  oft, 
And  the  thorns  that  make  us  think 

Of  the  thornless  river  brink 

Where  the  ransomed  tread.'* 

Mrs.  Barrett  Brown  ino. 

The  largest  and  most  attractive  family  in  the 
Moss  tribe  is  that  of  the  Hypna  or  Feather 
Mosses.  Growing  mostly  in  a  creeping  fashion, 
their  branches  spread  over  stones,  tree-boles, 
or  the  soil  of  the  hedge-bank,  and  form  a 
carpet  of  delicious  softness  and  charming  hue. 
They  bear  their  capsules  in  an  oblique  position 
on  long  fruit- stalks,  the  stalk  bent  at  its 
juncture  with  the  capsule,  so  as  to  cause  the 
urn  to  stand  obliquely,  horizontally,  or  tending 
towards  drooping.  The  ring  is  large,  elastic, 
and  perishing ;  the  lid  rounded  and  convex  at 
the  base,  and  prolonged  to  a  beak  at  the  top. 
The  veil  is  small  and  cone-shaped.  The  fringe 
is  double,  the  outer  one  much  affected  by  the 
air,  spreading  in  damp,  incurved  when  dry, 
and  composed  of  sixteen  teeth.  The  name, 
Hypnum,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
sleep,  and  doubtless  refers  to  the  delightful 
couch  which  either  a  living  plot  of  Feather 
Moss  growing  under  sheltering  trees,  or  a 
collection  of  the  dried  fronds,  affords. 

The  Hough-stalked  Feather  Moss  (fig.  9) 
is  a  showy  species,  growing  abundantly  on 
hedge-banks,  and  the  boles  of  trees.  The  stem 
is  procumbent,  the  branches  erect  and  loosely- 


tufted,  the  lid  conical  and  bluntish.  Ti 
of  the  foliage  is  a  full,  rather  olivaceoi 

Of  a  similar  tint,  but  with  gloa 
packed  foliage,  is  the  large  species  k 
the  Neat  Feather  Moss  (fig.  1).  I 
stems  arc  long,  the  branches  arrang 
orderly  fashion  on  either  side,  each 
curved  slightly,  the  leaves  round 
pointed,  and  the  chestnut  urns  oval 
woods  among  the  Yorkshire  hills  w 
not  unfrequcntly  in  fruit,  but  its  frt 
counted  rare. 

The  largest  and  best  known  of  the 
the  Triangular-leaved  Feather  Moss 
extensively  used  in  packing  glass  an 
and  sold  in  considerable  quantities 
fruiterers,  dyed  a  deep  pronounce 
for  garnish.  Its  natural  hue  is  ligl 
its  foliage  is  abundant,  and  spreads 
and  both  the  stems  and  leaves  are  1 
crisp.  It  grows  very  tall,  often  a  fc 
and  though  a  somewhat  coarse-lookh 
has  its  own  especial  beauty  when  in 
wild  primroses,  or  carpeting  the  ground 
nodding  hyacinths. 

Almost  as  well  known  as  the  last 
and  greatly  transcending  it  in  beaut 
Tamarisk-leaved  Feather  Moss.  B 
leaves  are  very  small,  but  planted  tl 
the  stem.  All  along  ^the  stem,  arrant 
perfect  row  on  either  side,  rises  a  doi 
of  branches,  each  thickly  beset  in  its 
rows  of  branchlets.  This  truly  feathe 
of  the  fronds  is  one  of  the  beauties 
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ite  Moss,  and  its  rich  colouring  is 
er.  In  shady  situations  it  attains  to  a 
length,  the  fronds  growing  partly  erect, 
tartly  inclining  like  the  feathers  on  a 
i  breast.  As  they  lie  one  over  another — 
art  nearest  the  stem  of  a  rich  grass  green, 
ig  to  the  tint  of  Spring's  earliest  foliage 
is  the  tips  of  the  fronds — the  plot  well 
bles  a  vast  tuft  of  lovely  and  verdant  plu- 
But  when  the  Moss  throws  its  fronds 


in  face  and  show  not  unlike  to  that  kind  of 
oke  feme  called  Dryopteris.  It  creepeth  upon 
the  ground,  having  divers  long  branches,  con- 
sisting of  many  small  leaves,  every  particular 
leaf  made  up  of  sundry  little  leaves,  set  upon 
a  middle  rib,  opposite  to  the  other." 

This  Moss  is  rarely  found  in  fruit,  but  we 
got  it  with  urns  upon  it  in  Herefordshire,  and 
very  prolific  specimens  were  sent  to  us  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle. 


d  the  bole  of  a  tree,  or  over  the  surface  of 
nbling  block  of  sandstone,  it  assumes  a 
ng  habit,  and  the  delicate  branches  are 
n  striking  contrast  with  the  dark  tint  of 
urface  which  they  are  striving  to  cover, 
(apposed  that  this  is  the  Moss  of  which 
d  speaks.  He  says: — 
lere  is  likewise  found  in  the  shadowie 
of  high  mountains,  and  at  the  foote  of 
d  rotten  trees,  a  certaine  kind  of  Mosse 


In  "  Katie's  Glen"  there  were  boulder  stones 
perfectly  enveloped  in  Feather  Mosses.  One 
had  glossy  foliage,  numerous  interlacing  stems 
about  an  inch  long,  and  the  branches  irregu- 
larly placed  and  clothed  with  overlapping, 
roundish,  pointed  leaves,  all  of  a  uniform 
yellowish-green.  It  was  covered  with  a  forest 
of  chestnut  thread-like  stalks,  bearing  capsules 
of  a  similar  hue.  This  is  a  very  common  Moss, 
growing  in  large  even  patches  on  walls,  at  the 
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foot  of  trees,  and  among  the  sward.  It 
is  called  the  Cypress-leaved  Feather  Moss 
(fig.  4). 

Other  stones  in  that  same  glen  were  covered 
with  a  somewhat  taller  species,  the  Curving 
Feather  Moss.  Here  the  colour  was  still 
olivaceous ;  the  stems  were  nearly  erect,  bear- 
ing clusters  of  branches,  which  were  all  curved, 
some  approaching  the  drooping  form;  the 
leaves  were  narrower,  sharply  pointed,  and  not 
glossy  as  in  the  former  species.  Abundant 
capsules  rose  on  stalks  from  among  the  crowded 
branches,  oval  in  form,  and  with  beaked  lids, 
and  being  rare  in  fruit,  we  accounted  this 
Moss  one  of  the  choicest  treasures  of  the 
glen. 

In  limestone  districts  we  find  a  Moss  forming 
a  curtain  of  tapestry  over  the  face  of  dripping 
rocks,  its  slender  branches  often  coated  with 
lime,  deposited  by  the  water  which  continually 
trickles  over  them.  This  is  the  Curled  Fern 
Feather  Moss.  Its  stems  sometimes  attain  a 
foot  in  length,  are  sparingly  branched,  each 
branch  adorned  by  two  regular  rows  of  branch- 
lets,  and  these  beset  by  crowded,  spreading, 
twisting  leaves.  In  Yorkshire  woods  we  have 
often  found  it  with  abundant  fruit  upon  it; 
the  branches  are  matted  together  by  brown 
hairs  which  grow  capriciously  upon  them 
(fig.  5). 

The  dryer  part  of  such  woods,  or  of  the 
adjacent  moorland,  is  often  graced  by  the 
flattened  whitish  branches  of  the  Wavy-leaved 
Feather  Moss  (fig.  6).  In  this  species  the 
leaves  lie  flat  in  a  style  technically  called 
complanate.  In  youth  they  are  pale  green,  but 
the  first  hot  weather  turns  them  white.  The 
stems  are  almost  simple  or  slightly  branched, 
and  though  they  cross  and  recross  one  another, 
they  never  form  the  matted  carpet  which 
others  of  the  same  family  excel  in. 

The  waters  have  their  own  group  of  Feather 
Mosses.     In    the  Yorkshire  gill,  where   the 


dripping  rocks  are  draperied  by  the  Carle* 
Fern  Feather  Moss,  and    the   higher  part 
chequered  by  the  pale  fronds  of  the  Wavy- 
leaved  species,  a  babbling  brook  flows  onward*, 
tossing  in  its  restless  stream  the  long  stems  of 
the    Beaked  Water  Feather    Moss   (fig.  7). 
In  our  figure  we  only  represent  the  branched 
or  upper  part  of  the  stem ;  the  lower  part  ■ 
generally  destitute  of  branches,  and  almost  of 
leaves — quite    so  where  the  current  is  Terj 
strong.    The  foliage  is  of  a  dark  olive-green, 
and  the  capsules  short  and  thick. 

High  up  upon  the  moor,  the  side  of  which  is 
clothed  by  this  wood,  we  find  peat  bogs ;  and 
if  we  draw  thence  the  Bog  Moss,  and  Bog 
Bean,  we  may  chance  to  bring  another  Mosi 
whose  dark  branches  with  their  sickle-pointed 
leaves  show  in  strong  contrast  to  the  soft 
whitish  foliage  of  the  Sphagnum.  This  is  the 
Claw-leaved  Feather  Moss. 

The  Creeping  Feather  Moss  (fig.  10)  is  1 
velvety  Moss,  forming  with  its  closely  inter- 
lacing branches  a  thin  covering  upon  walk 
stones,  and  trunks  of  trees.  Its  colour  is  a 
full  bright  green,  and  it  is  common  everywhere, 
adorned  with  abundance  of  chestnut  capsulei 
every  Spring. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  generally  pn* 
vailing  Feather  Mosses,  a  dozen  examples  from 
a  family  numbering  above  ninety  species. 

Nearly  related  to  the  Feather  Mosses  is  a 
tiny  species,  interesting  as  the  instrument  is 
the  hands  of  Providence  for  conveying  the 
noted  lesson  of  faith  to  the  traveller  Mango 
Park.  When  he  believed  himself  deserted  bj 
God  as  well  as  by  man,  and  saw  no  means  of 
subsistence  in  the  desert,  nor  of  exit  from  ft 
he  was  yielding  to  despair,  when  his  eye  fell 
upon  a  tiny  plant  of  the  common  Hat  T&* 
Moss.  It  suggested  the  thought,  "  If  Goo 
sustain  this  tiny  plant,  am  I  beneath  H* 
care  ?  "  Instantly  faith  and  hope  mired,  aad 
the  traveller  pressed  forward  on  his  way. 


»4  jMty  4  I*m4- 


Amongst  the  Heather. 

JUT  amongst  the  heather ! 

Up  on  the  leese  and  the  downs, 
While  the  bright  summer  weather 
Smiles,  and  the  fragrant  breeze 
Waves  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
And  Harvest  wears  her  crowns. 

"While  the  clouds  are  fleecy  white, 
And  the  face  of  Nature  bright ; 
Come  and  breathe  the  bracing  air, 
And  gaze  on  the  beautiful  view ; 
Leave  in  the  valley  your  care — 
God  sends  this  beauty  for  you ! 
Come  out  amongst  the  heather, 
Up  on  the  leese  and  the  downs, 
In  the  clear  summer  weather, 
While  Harvest  wears  her  crowns. 

Out  amongst  the  heather ! 

Up  on  the  leese  and  the  downs ; 

There  are  birds  of  varied  feather, 

And  rookeries  like  towns  : 

There  are  the  song-birds  singing 

From  dawn  till  dark, 

An  outdoor  concert  ringing, 

And,  ever  heavenward  winding 

And  warbling  still,  the  lark ! 

And  the  goldfinch  on  the  furze-bush, 

And  the  linnet  on  the  broom, 

And  the  clear  notes  of  the  wood-thrush 

Come  with  the  hawthorn's  perfume ; 

The  young  birds,  slowly  flying, 

New  fledged  with  timorous  wing, 

And  the  peewit  faintly  crying 

In  the  valley,  by  the  spring. 

Come  out  amongst  the  heather ! 

Up  on  the  leese  and  the  downs ; 

Come  in  the  bright  summer  weather, 

While  Harvest  wears  her  crowns. 

Come  out  amongst  the  heather ! 
Where  the  spices  smell  like  "  Bether."* 
Soft  is  the  mossy  greensward, 
And  pliant  to  the  feet ; 
All  tne  banks  are  daisy-starred, 
The  wild  thyme's  breath  most  sweet ; 
Bushes  and  brake  look  golden, 
And  the  thorn  is  snowy  white  j 
And  "  Forget-me-Not "  unfolden 
Looks  loving  as  the  light ; 
Cowslips,  fern  leaves,  and  grasses, 
With  herbs  of  varied  scent, 
Grow  where  the  sheep-track  passes 
In  calm  content. 

•  Canticle*  ii.  17. 


Come  out  amongst  the  heather ! 
Up  on  the  leese  and  the  downs ; 
Come  in  the  bright  summer  weather, 
While  Harvest  wears  her  crowns. 

Benjamin  Gotjoh. 

_*^  True  Harmony. 

u\  ff(^HAT  magic  harmony  in  loving  words! 
<&k  Nil       Fuller  than  richest  strain    of 
q£g2]/  melody, 

j      V^Q        Sweeter  than  tend'rest  note  of 
~°*  woodland  bird. 

Fresh  as  tV  all-inspiring  western 
breeze ; 

Pure  as  JEolian  zephyrs'  dulcet  tone, 
Sighing  through  moss-clad  woods  of  giant 

trees. 
Constant  as  murxn'ring  brooklet's  ceaseless 

flow, 
In  dreamy,  hazy  hour  of  summer-noon : 
Like  angel-whispers,  ever  breathing  low. 
Each  spell-bound  soul  dwells  silent  and  apart, 
Till,  wakened  by  the  master-chord, 
Undying  echoes  vibrate  in  the  heart. 

Violet. 

Summer. 

INTER  is  cold-hearted, 
Spring  is  yea  and  nay, 
Autumn  is  a  weathercock 

Blown  every  way : 
Summer  days  forme, 
When  every  leaf  is  on  its  tree: 

When  Robin's  not  a  beggar, 

And  Jenny  Wren's  a  bride, 
And  larks  hang  singing,  singing,  singing, 

Over  the  wheat-fields  wide ; 

And  anchored  lilies  ride, 
And  the  pendulum  spider 

Swings  from  side  to  side. 
And  blue-black  beetles  transact  business, 

And  gnats  fly  in  a  host, 
And  furry  caterpillars  hasten 

That  no  time  be  lost, 
And  moths  grow  fat  and  thrive, 
And  ladybirds  arrive. 
Before  green  apples  blush. 

Before  green  nuts  embrown, 
Why,  one  day  in  the  country 

Is  worth  a  month  in  town : 

Is  worth  a  day  and  a  year 
Of  the  dusty,  musty,  lag-last  fashion 

That  days  drone  elsewhere. 

Christina  Rossbtti. 
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The  Beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art  By  Mrs. 
Ellis,  author  of  "  The  Women  of  England," 
Ac.  London :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
This  is  one  of  those  books — not  too  numerous 
— "  calculated  for  helping  those  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  help  themselves."  Those  who  can 
appreciate,  and  those  who  desire  to  appreciate, 
"  The  Beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art,  will  find 
in  Mrs.  Ellis  a  friend  indeed.  They  will  be 
disposed  to  recognize  in  her  a  realization  of 
her  ideal  of  what  a  woman  may  be — "  happy 
in  her  power  of  extracting  interest  from  every- 
thing around  her,  because  she  can  communi- 
cate this  interest  to  others;  and  rich  in  the 
abundance  of  her  resources,  because  she  is  ready 
for  all  circumstances,  and  can  always  lend  a 
helping  hand  or  suggest  a  useful  thought." 
We  most  cordially  recommend  this  volume  to 
"that  class  of  young  students  who  are  just 
feeling  their  own  wav  in  the  practice  of  art." 
The  genial  and  considerate  spirit  of  the  writer 
has  prompted  her  to  divest  the  treatment  of  her 
subject  of  that  forbidding — shall  we  say  learned 
and  pretentious — aspect  which  sometimes  dis- 
courages the  earliest  efforts  to  grasp  the  beau- 
tiful m  nature  and  art.  At  the  same  time, 
"  extreme  simplicity  "  is  not  allowed  to  militate 
against  a  high  standard  of  experimental  know- 
ledge ;  and  advanced  students  will  derive  many 
valuable  and  practical  suggestions  from  Mrs. 
Ellis's  work.  The  Table  of  Contents  embraces, 
"  The  Usefulness  of  Beauty  in  Nature  and  Art," 
"The  Truthfulness  of  Art,"  "The  Love  of 
Beauty,"  "The  Love  of  Ornament,"  "Early 
Dawn  of  Art,"  "Ancient  Typical  and  Sym- 
bolical Art,"  "  Conventional  Art,"  "  Grecian 
Art,"  "Different  Kinds  of  Ancient  Art,"  "  Re- 
vival of  Art  in  Italy"  "Slight  Notices  of  Dis- 
tinctive Terms  applied  to  Art,"  "  Learning  to 
Draw,"  "Imitation,"  "Light  and  Shadow," 
"  Form,"  "  Colour,"  "  Characteristics  of  Trees," 
"Character  in  General,"  "Lady's  Work,"  and 
"  Lady's  Handiwork."  As  possessing  general 
interest,  we  have  quoted  an  extract  in  our 
present  number  in  which  Mrs.  Ellis  counsels 
a  lady  "  how  to  ftjbnish  heb  house."  We 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  to  this  quotation 
the  following : — 

ART  IN  THE  OOTTAOB. 

"  Very  pleasant  and  very  pretty  to  the  poor  cottager 
is  the  gaily-coloured  print  upon  the  wall,  the  lamb  of 
crockery  upon  the  chimney-shelf,  or  the  engraving  of 
the  ship  in  which  some  ancestor  went  out  to  sea ;  the 
old-fashioned  sampler,  too,  set  in  its  gaudy  frame; 
and  all  of  this  kind  which  the  labourer  and  his  family 


have  been  able  with  their  scanty 
But  better  still  will  it  be  when  machine 
art  shall  multiply  for  the  poor  man  the 
beauty  with  which  we  all,  more  or  less, 
in  surrounding  ourselves.  And  to  whan 
more  hopefully  than  to  the  lady  of  taste 
for  supplying  the  improved  patterns  an- 
signs  which  cheap  work  will  be  the  prop 
spreading  throughout  the  country  P" 

HOW  TO   FIND  TIME. 

"The  great  point  is  to  be  always  a 
direct  answer  to  the  question,  What  am 
By  habitually  asking  ourselves  this  que 
that  time — that  precious  time  which  so  : 
are  complaining  that  they  cannot  find 
quantity— is  doubled  on  our  hands.  It  ii 
now  which  makes  all  the  difference — i 
time  enough  for  everything." 

ART — NOT  IN  A   WOOL  SHOP 

"  To  a  person  of  true  artistic  taste,  I  th 
be  few  spectacles  bearing  any  relation  tc 
rolting  than  the  general  supply  of  pal 
English  wool  shops — patterns  with  whi 
only  amuse  themselves,  but  over  which 
close  attention,  counting,  measuring,  n 
copying  stitch  for  stitch,  for  how  many  h 
precious  lives  it  is  dreadful  to  think— pi 
never  by  the  remotest  association  bring  n 
sweet  breath  of  nature,  nor  embody  a  sir 
which  it  con  interest  a  rational  mind  to  t 

KNITTING. 

"  A  very  humble  and  uninteresting  occ 
will  say.  And  yet  not  many  years  at 
astonishing  aspect  of  social  life  to  see  tt 
ladies  who  bent  their  fair  heads,  strains 
eyes,  and  perplexed  their  busy  brains  o 
knitted  patterns,  which  never  led  to  any : 
what  was  simply  curious,  and  very  weai 
doing. 

"Kegarded  in  the  light  of  refreshm 
means  of  invigoration,  I  think  we  ma; 
nounce  upon  elaborate  knitting,  that  it 
while — that  it  does  not  pay,  except  to  th 
it  is  pursued  as  a  matter  of  business.  P 
strict  use  of  these  words  there  is  no  kmi 
as  carried  on  in  England,  which  doei 
present  time.  Knitting  may,  however,  1 
beautiful  than  we  can  form  any  idea  of  w 
seen  the  exquisite  dyes  and  the  delicti 
material  produced  in  some  other  conn 
part  of  the  world  is  this  kind  of  work 
higher  degree  of  excellence  than  in 
Pyrenees,  where  the  peasant  women 
article  of  trade,  often  sitting  in  groups  bj 
or  tending  cattle  on  the  slope  of  th 
chatting  cheerily,  and  even  looking  abov 
their  hands  play  rapidly  with  a  flutter  o 
tinted  balls  of  the  finest  wool ;  and  the 
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completed,  is  a  softly-shaded  pattern  of 
te  dyes  for  which  the  barege  waters  are  so 

d  of  knitting  may  be  worth  while  to  the 
en  of  the  Pyrenees,  especially  as  they  can 
Ives  merry  while  at  work ;  but  beautiful 
is  it  is,  I  scarcely  think  that  the  time  and 
an  educated  woman  could  be  bestowed 
ork,  to  the  extent  which  it  requires,  with 
of  refreshment,  or  with  any  adequate 
result.  Indeed,  I  was  convinced  of  this 
ience  of  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who, 
md  a  present  to  her  mother  which  should 
>th  rare  and  beautiful,  had  undertaken  the 
Mie  of  these  shawls.  This  lady  told  me 
as  the  close  attention  which  her  work 
t  she  was  obliged  to  shut  herself  up  for 
and  sec  no  company,  in  order  to  complete 
ws  of  her  knitting ;  and  when  she  showed 
ed  to  her  needles,  no  less  than  three 
e  balls  of  the  finest  wool,  each  to  be  used 
I  did  not  wonder  that  she  had  to  shut 
indeed,  I  rather  wondered  that  she  ever 
un  as  a  sane  woman  after  a  whole  day  of 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  could 
ment  here — no  restoration  of  exhausted 

•  salutary  effect  produced  upon  the  cha- 

er  all,  let  no  one  despise  knitting  as  a 
uliarly  salutary  in  some  states  of  mind 
->lain  knitting,  I  mean — the  knitting  of 
ngs,  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  buy,  at 

•  price  which  brings  them  within  the 
le  poor.  How  many  a  sufferer  from  weak 
ight,  how  many  a  watcher  in  the  chamber 
how  many  an  aged  woman  weary  of  her 
less,  might  bo  consoled  and  cheered  by 

of  stockings,  provided  only  that  her 
e  well  chosen,  and  the  work  familiar  to 
But  the  value  of  such  knitting  can  never 

at  its  true  worth,  except  by  those  who 
knit  and  read  at  the  same  time.  If  we 
;  a  nervous  temperament,  restless  unless 
employed — a  mind  often  exhausted  by 
.  feelings  too  sensitive  for  perfect  peace ; 
case  I  would  earnestly  recommend  the 
.ting  and  reading  as  the  most  wholesome 

for  spare  moments,  but  especially  for 
riness  and  exhaustion, 
dghly  nervous  temperament,   especially 
nind  has  been  long  strained    by  close 

one  subject,  or  where  the  feelings  want 

a  just  balance,  reading  alone  is  not 
he  very  holding  of  a  book  becomes 
ind  then  the  thoughts  wander,  and  get 
work  upon  the  subject  which  had  been 
icm,  perhaps  too  much.  But  add  to  this 
md  monotonous  occupation  of  the  hand, 
deal  powers  really  rest  better  than  when 
aployed,  while  the  too  active  mind  is 
'  an  agreeable,  all-pervading,  though 
finite  senso  that  something  is  actually 

Of  course,  none  but  plain  knitting  can 
rer  this  purpose,  and  in  order  to  render 
>us  occupation  more  interesting,  I  would 
ure  of  knitting  for  the  poor,  as  a  kind  of 
$rs  useful  and  welcome, 
that  I  am  not  writing  about  things  with 
>  no  practical  acquaintance,  I  may  just 

easy  work,  only  carried  on  in  evenings, 
lowed  to  interfere  with  the  real  business 

able  in  the  winter  of  1865  to  supply 


seventeen  pairs  of  warm  stockings  to  a  society  of  poor 
women  by  knitting  and  reading  at  the  same  tune. 
How  many  books  I  read  during  this  time  I  am  unablo 
to  say ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  have  learned  to  enjoy 
reading  much  more,  and  to  read  to  better  purpose,  while 
knitting,  than  when  my  hands  are  unemployed." 

But  our  quotations  must  end ;  and  we  will 
close  by  recommending  some  of  our  readers  to 
read  over  again  the  last  paragraph,  and  coun- 
selling them,  during  the  winter  of  1866,  to  "go 
and  do  likewise." 

Bread  Winning ;  or,  The  Ledger  and  the  Lute. 

By  M.  A.  S.  Barber.     London:   William 

Macintosh. 
The  career  of  Miss  Barber  furnishes  a  most 
instructive  example  of  what  one  single  private 
Christian  may  do,  even  without  the  wealth  of 
this  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  weakness  and  suf- 
fering. She  was  the  well-known  editor  of  The 
Coral  Missionary  Magazine,  and  interested  her- 
self in  many  works  of  Christian  philanthropy. 
At  the  time  of  her  death  she  nad  raised  a 
settled  annual  income  exceeding  £1,000,  for 
religious  efforts,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred 
children  were  supported  by  her  in  Africa, 
India,  and  North  America.  It  is  but  right  also 
to  state  that  she  never  received  the  slightest 
pecuniary  remuneration  for  her  labours  from 
the  fund  thus  raised,  but  contributed  liberally 
to  the  presents  sent  to  the  various  missionary 
stations.  The  last  volume  published  by  Muss 
Barber,  "  Sweet  Childhood,  and  its  Helpers  in 
Heathen  Lands,"  was  reviewed  at  the  time  in 
Our  Own  Fireside,  and  we  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  again  calling  attention  to  it. 
The  Autobiography  contained  in  the  narrative 
now  published,  received  its  title  just  before  her 
death,  and  she  added  after  it,  in  pencil,  the 
emphatic  words, "  And  now  I  rejoice  evermore." 
Truly,  "She  hath  done  what  she  could;"  and 
her  life  speaks.  We  hope  this  little  volume 
will  find  many  readers. 

Lyra  Evangelica.  Hymns  translated  from  the 
French  of  the  late  Dr.  Malan.  By  Jane  E. 
Arnold.  London :  John  F.  Shaw  and  Co. 
Poetical  translations  rarely  do  justice  to 
the  original,  but  we  must  certainly  pronounce 
this  work  an  exception.  Miss  Arnold  has 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  genius  and  the 
spirit  of  these  eminently  Evangelical  Hymns ; 
and  as  a  memorial  of  their  distinguished  and 
venerated  author,  her  volume  will  be  treasured 
by  many  English  readers.  A  brief  and  inte- 
resting sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Malan  accom- 
panies the  Hymns.  We  hope  next  month  to 
find  space  for  one  or  two  of  the  Hymns  which 
will  justify  the  high  opinion  we  have  expressed. 

Pensive  Lyrics.    By  M.  P.    London :  William 

Macintosh. 
Without  any  great  pretensions  to  literary 
merit,  we  can  thoroughly  commend  this  little 
volume.  The  hymns  are  simple,  earnest,  and 
Evangelical.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  quote 
one  entitled  "  Thy  Glory." 
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The  Mighty  Mystery ;  or,  The  Joint  Action  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  practically  and  devoutly 
considered.    By  G-.  W.  Mylne.    London : 

■  William  Macintosh. 

This  treatise  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  one 
who  feels  that  "  the  Trinity  in  Unity  is  to  be 
worshipped.*9  We  often  meet  with  strange 
ignorance  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
where  we  should  expect  better  things.  Because 
the  doctrine  is  mysterious,  some  Christians 
appear  to  regard  it  as  unimportant.  For  the 
very  same  reason,  to  be  consistent,  they  ought 
also  to  regard  as  unimportant  the  eternity  and 
omnipresence  of  God.  The  mystery  is  equally 
great  in  either  case :  but  in  the  latter  men  seem 
to  comprehend  that  the  mystery  in  no  way 
militates  against  the  practical  influence  and 
simplicity  of  the  truth.  Let  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  Unity  be  thus  received,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  its  importance  cannot  possibly 
be  overstated.  If  this  doctrine  be  rejected,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  nothing  more  than  a 
man ;  the  world  is  left  without  an  atonement ; 
the  Church  is  convicted  of  awful  idolatry. 
The  Gospel  without  the  Trinity  would  indeed 
be  the  arch  without  the  keystone — the  body 
without  the  soul.  The  Trinity  is  interwoven 
with  the  whole  system  of  Christianity.  Christi- 
anity itself  is,  so  to  speak,  a  picture  of  the 
Trinity.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  God  so  con- 
veyed, as  to  commend  God  to  our  love :  and  we 
see  not  how  that  knowledge  could  otherwise  be 
conveyed.  So  far  from  being  a  speculative  and 
unpractical  doctrine,  the  Trinity  in  Unity  is 
emphatically  the  Revelation  01  God  to  man 
which  attests  its  genuineness  by  its  mighty 
influence.  The  mystery  of  the  doctrine  does 
not  at  all  interfere  with  its  practical  simplicity. 
It  is  as  simple  as  it  is  mysterious.  We 
could  almost  have  wished  that  Mr.  Mylne 
had  added  to  his  title  "  The  Mighty  Mystery, 
or  The  Simple  Faith."  There  is  mystery 
enough  to  baffle  the  unlawful  and  presumptu- 
ous attempt  "  by  searching  to  find  out  God ; " 
there  is  simplicity  enough  to  enable  the 
humblest  inquirer  who  would  "  do  the  will  of 
God,"  to  "  know  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  of 
God" — the  doctrine  that  makes  the  believer 
in  it  "wise  unto  salvation."  "This  is  life 
eternal,"  to  know  God  as  He  is  revealed  in  His 
Word — an  Almighty  Father,  infinite  in  His 
compassion,  holy  in  His  love — an  Almighty 
Son,  mighty  to  save,  to  justify  the  ungodly,  to 
redeem  the  lost,  to  sympathize  with  the  tried 
—an  Almighty  Spirit,  mighty  to  sanctify,  to 
strengthen  us  in  our  weakness,  to  purify  and 
cleanse  the  very  thoughts  of  our  hearts.  Just 
as  the  mystery  of  the  processes  of  vegetation 
does  not  interfere  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  sustained  by  the  bread  it  pro- 
duces, sj  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  nature 
does  not  affect  the  simplicity  of  our  knowledge 


of  God — the  Father,  the  Saviour,  the  Sanctifier, 
and  the  practical  results  of  that  knowledge 
evidenced  by  the  Christian  life. 

We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Mylne's  work 
to  our  readers.  • 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Booh.  By  M.  X.  M. 
London :  William  Macintosh. 
A  book  just  suited  to  our  mind.  We  best 
express  our  opinion  of  its  worth  by  referring 
our  readers  to  the  "  Two  Parables  "  inserted  in 
our  present  number.  Let  parents  make  a  note 
of  it,  and  order  it  at  once. 

Life  Lyrics.  By  Eliza  F.  Mobris,  author  of 
"The  Yoice  and  the  Reply."  London: 
Kent  and  Co. 
Among  our  minor  poets,  Eliza  F.  Morris  is 
entitled  to  take  a  distinguished  place.  The 
"  ring  of  the  true  metal "  is  heard  in  this  volume 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  Poeta  namfar, 
non  fli.  And  not  only  is  the  poetry  good,  but 
it  gives  expression  to  deep,  tender,  and  vet 
vigorous  religious  sentiment.  We  have  ir 
serted  a  few  lines,  "  Summer  Music,"  and  net 
add  no  further  commendation. 

My  Country.  The  History  of  the  British  Idea 
By  E.  S.  A.,  author  of  "  The  World  in  which 
I  Live,  and  my  Place  in  it,"  &c.  London: 
William  Macintosh.  . 

We  do  not  know  of  any  volumes  designed  fori 
young  people  equal  to  these  for  the  amount  of 
historical  information  which  they  contain, 
combined  with  a  recognition  of  the  debt  oar 
"country"  owes  to  the  influence  of  genuine 
Protestant  principles. 

Conspectus  of  Home's  Introduction  to  (he  Study 
of  the  Bible.  By  William  Lake.  St.  Beet: 
John  Reay. 
Designed  and  admirably  adapted  for  students. 
Teachers  in  own  Sunday-schools  would  also 
derive  great  advantages  from  its  use :  theClergj 
would  do  well  to  introduce  it  to  their  notice. 
One  book  read  on  this  plan  would  be  found  to 
convey  a  surprising  amount  of  information. 

Little  Steps  to  Great  Truths ;  or,  Harry's  Own 
Book  about  Music.  By  Eliza  Jukh. 
London:  William  Macintosh. 
This  little  book  attempts  less  than  it  performs. 
The  author  knows  how  to  interest  as  well  as  to 
instruct  the  learner.  As  an  elementary  work, 
we  give  it  our  strong  recommendation. 

Friendly  Words  and  Short  Stories  to  EtJp  a*l 
Cheer.  By  the  Author  of  "  Old  Peter  Pious,1' 
&c.  London .-  William  Macintosh. 
An  excellent  book  to  lend  to  the  poor,  and  to 
place  in  the  servants'  library.  Those  who  hare 
read  "  Old  Peter  Pious  "  will  not  require  to  be 
told  that  the  author  is  eminently  gifted  as  a 
writer  for  plain  people.  Those  who  have  not 
read  "Old  Peter  Pious,"  should  order  botfi 
the  little  books  together. 
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Chapter  XIX. 
N  the  following  day  Harry 
Morant  was  early  at  Oliver's 
dwelling;  and  Elsie,  when 
she  admitted  him,  acknow- 
ledged that  her  master  was 
better  than  he  had  been  on 
>us  day.  At  the  same  time  she 
the  visitor  not  to  say  anything  to 
,  or  to  arouse  either  strong  feelings 
lought ;  for  he  had  suffered  from 
)f  fever  during  the  early  part  of 
,  and  now  seemed  very  weak, 
ry  calm,  and  even  cheerful, 
promised  obedience;  but  he  soon 
promise  when  he  found  himself  in 
ce  of  his  interesting  friend.  Oliver 
d,  and  seated  by  an  open  window, 
hich  the  soft  spring  air  came  in, 
1  his  pale  cheek,  and  revived  his 
*ame.  He  had  insisted  on  leaving 
^ntrary  to  Elsie's  entreaties,  and 
s  own  strength — or  rather,  as  she 
vn  weakness.  A  calm  and  happy 
ted  up  his  features,  and  he  ex- 
i  hand  to  Harry,  saying  in  an 
one,  as  he  laid  his  other  hand  on 
ible  by  his  side. 

found  it  all  here,  Harry.  I  have 
vhy  I  have  never  been  the  happy, 
being  that  you  truly  suggested 
>ver  in  the  Gospel  ought  to  be. 
it  seems  to  have  dawned  on  my 
>  our  last  night's  conversation, 
is  set  me  thinking  very  earnestly, 
mined  myself  very  strictly.    No 


wonder  that  I  could  not  sleep,  and  that 
Elsie  thought  the  fever  was  returning.  But 
at  length  some  passages  of  this  blessed  Book 
came  into  my  mind  with  a  fulness  of  mean- 
ing that  I  had  never  perceived  in  them 
before,  and  I  fell  asleep  repeating  the 
gracious  words  to  myself.  As  soon  as  it  was 
daylight,  I  awoke  greatly  refreshed,  and  I 
have  been  searching  out  the  passages  for  my 
own  comfort,  and  also  to  point  them  out  to 
you." 

Oliver  directed  Harry  to  the  third  chapter 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and 
requested  him  to  read  those  portions  which 
so  clearly  set  forth  the  corruption  and 
spiritual  helplessness  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  utter  inability  of  man  to  justify 
himself  by  the  deeds  of  the  law.  And  then 
he  pointed  to  those  comforting  verses — 
24 — 26,  which  declare  that  the  sinner  is 
"justified  freely  by  God* 8  grace,  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  by  which 
means  "  God  might  be  just,  and  the  Justifier  of 
him  that  believeth  in  Jesus"  Then  he  led 
him  on  through  the  Apostle's  eloquent 
arguments,  and  inspired  declarations,  pro- 
ving the  fulness  and  the  freeness  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  efficacy  of  faith  in  a  crucified 
Saviour  to  give  peace  with  God,  and  to 
produce  the  fruits  of  holiness.  He  showed 
him  how  the  Christian  is  to  become  "  dead  to 
the  law,  but  alive  unto  Christ"  and  how  he  is 
thus  to  be  "  raised  from  the  death  of  sin,  and 
to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God" 

Very  earnest,  and  very  expressive  was 
Oliver's  countenance  while  he  endeavoured 
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to  impress  these  important  doctrines  on  his 
friend,  and  to  give  him  the  same  clear  view 
of  their  meaning  that  had  now  been  granted 
to  himself ;  and  Harry  listened  with  interest, 
and  not  without  effect,  to  what  he  saw  were 
the  firm  and  settled  convictions  of  his  Mend 
— convictions  which  had  given  him  a  new 
sense  of  joy  and  confidence. 

But  when  Harry  came  to  the  opening  of 
the  eighth  chapter  of  this  most  comprehensive 
epistle,  and  read  St.  Paul's  noble  proclama- 
tion, "  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation 
to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit"  he  saw 
a  gleam  of  pure  and  heavenly  joy  light 
up  Oliver's  countenance  as  he  folded  his 
long  thin  hands  together,  and  said  fer- 
vently, 

"Thanks  be  to  God,  I  now  know  what 
that  means !  and  I  can  rejoice  in  the  know- 
ledge. Morant,  I  see  now  that  all  my 
doings  were  nothing  worth,  for  I  acted 
under  the  hope  of  meriting  God's  favour; 
or,  at  least,  of  becoming  worthy  to  share  in 
the  merits  of  His  Son.  I  did  not  show  my 
faith  by  my  works — which  is  the  Scriptural 
rule — but  I  tried  to  find  in  the  works  them- 
selves a  ground  for  faith,  and  a  cause  for 
that  blessed  confidence  that  I  now  perceive 
can  spring  from  nothing  but  a  simple  belief 
in  what  the  Redeemer  has  done  for  us,  and 
in  our  stead.  Now  I  know  what  that 
merciful  Bedeemer  meant  when  He  said, 
1  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments ;'  now 
I  understand  those  words  of  the  Apostle, 
1  Faith  that  worketh  by  love ;'  now  I  long  to 
render  to  my  God  and  Saviour  that  willing 
service  that  is  the  result  of  gratitude,  and 
not  of  fear — that  is  the  expression  of  love, 
and  not  an  effort  to  purchase  a  reward !" 

When  Oliver  ceased  speaking,  he  closed 
his  eyes,  and  leaned  back  in  his  cushioned 
•hair,  as  if  exhausted  by  his  own  earnest- 
ness. But  the  sweet  smile  still  lingered  on 
his  features,  and  Harry  looked  at  him  with 
feelings  both  of  love  and  reverence,  although 
he  could  not  quite  sympathise  in  all  his 
present  happy  experience. 

Presently  Oliver  opened  his  eyes,  and 
looked  inquiringly  at  his  companion. 

"All   that   you  say  is   very  beautiful, 


Oliver,"  said  Harry ;  "  and  I  can  ad 
and  can  envy  you  that  happiness  wl 
seem  to  derive  from  your  full  belief 
some  day  I  may  perhaps  share  it 
me  truly,  do  you  believe  that  your 
feelings  would  prompt  you  to  mak 
sacrifices,  and  incur  those  dangc 
fatigues  for  the  good  of  others  whi 
so  greatly  surprised  me  in  you  ?" 

"By  the  help  of  God,"  replied 
solemnly,  "I  do  believe  that  I  a 
more  for  His  service,  now  that  I  be 
His  free  grace  and  pardon,  than  ai 
motive  or  feeling  could  have  led  m 
And  I  trust  I  should  do  it  in  a  more 
spirit." 

"A  more  humble  spirit,  Wync 
exclaimed  his  friend;  "Why,  yo 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  far  too 
and  too  distrustful  of  yourself  and 
own  powers  and  attractions !  In  i 
spect  can  you  desire  to  be  more  huml 

Oliver  smiled;  but  there  was  sad 
his  smile. 

"You  have  mistaken  my  pride 
jnility,"  he  said ;  "  and  perhaps  I  ha 
guilty  of  the  same  error  myself.  W. 
I  been  so  averse  to  mingling  with  my 
creatures,  but  because  I  imagined  t 
world  in  general  would  despise  me  at 
man,  and  pity  me  as  a  lame  and  in 
man?  It  was  not — I  know  it  no 
cause  I  thought  so  lowlily  of  myse 
of  my  own  merits,  as  to  feel  that  I  d 
contempt — no,  it  was  quite  the  i 
My  natural  disposition  led  me  to  di 
rise  high,  and  occupy  an  exalted  p 
and  when  I  found  that  my  physical  ii 
and  my  poverty  were  insuperable  o 
in  the  way  of  my  ambition,  I  became 
and  misanthropical.  I  hated  my 
men  because  I  believed  they  despis 
and  I  associated  only  with  a  few,  wl 
neither  wiser  nor  better  than  mysc 
who  never  sought  to  soften  my  heai 
remove  my  prejudices.  Sicknee 
sorrow,  and  the  death  of  an  infidel 
led  me  to  some  serious  thoughts  an 
concern  for  my  soul.  But  I  only  si 
quiet  my  awakened  conscienoe  by 
benevolence,  which  I  hoped  would  at 
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ist  sins  and  negligences.  My  accidental 
iqnaintance  with  Mr.  Purvis  and  his 
itighter  led  me  to  better  feelings.  I  could 
>t  listen  to  their  conversation,  and  observe 
e  spirit  that  actuated  them,  and  not  dis- 
»v©r  their  vast  superiority  to  myself.  But 
-was  too  proud — yes,  too  proud — to  ask  for 
LBtruction ;  and  I  believe  that  they  looked 
1  me  as  a  sharer  in  those  sentiments  and 
1  that  blessed  peace  that  I  admired  so 
inch  in  them.  The  confidence  that  they 
teemed  to  place  in  me  soothed  my  jealous 
ind  wounded  spirit ;  and,  in  their  society, 
[doubtless  appeared  less  gloomy  and  morose 
Bum  I  have  shown  myself  to  others.  But 
at  length  I  have  learnt  the  true  secret  of 
that  meekness  which  the  Saviour  declared 
to  be  blessed,  and  of  that  l  peace  which  passeth 
iff  WHderstanding ;'  and  I  trust  that  I  shall 
be  enabled  to  realise  those  holy  and  happy 
feelings.  My  present  illness,  combined  with 
>ome  severe  sorrows  and  disappointments, 
um  led  me  to  reflect  on  my  own  lamentable 
^consistencies  and  lo^v  attainments,  as  I 
lad  never  done  before ;  and  your  searching 
[nettions  and  remarks  last  night,  Harry, 
back  home  the  shaft  that  had  long  been 
ankling  in  my  heart,  and  drove  me  to  the 
lily  source  of  knowledge  and  of  consolation, 
lerefore  I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  you; 
ad  therefore,  I  desire,  even  more  than  I 
id  before,  to  promote  your  true  welfare  by 
forj  means  in  my  power.  I  desire  to  see 
cm  happy  in  this  world,  and  also  to  see  you 
tepared  to  enter  into  the  joys  of  a  better 
vrld  than  this  hereafter." 

14  Oliver  Wyndham,  I  believe  that  you  are 
18  most  generous  and  disinterested  man  on 
Wth!  I  feel  your  kindness  deeply.  I 
How  that  you  have  long  been  trying  to 
ifose  some  of  your  goodness  into  me,  and 
>  make  a  Christian  of  me ;  but  tell  me 
tm  you  propose  to  make  me  a  happier 
Uto  as  regards  this  present  life,  which,  I 
lar,  is  still  a  very  important  point  with 
to." 

"  I  will  tell  you,M  replied  Oliver  firmly. 
Ton  love  Blanche  Purvis;  and  he  who 
Mains  her  for  his  wife  must  be  a  happy 
ail  You  have  told  me  that  she  rejected 
rar  hand  because  of  your  disagreement 


with  her  on  religious  subjects.  From  my 
own  observations  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
she  had  no  other  motive  for  thus  acting; 
and  that  she  would  now  regard  you  favour- 
ably if  she  were  assured  that  you  had 
sincerely  embraced  those  doctrines  that  are 
in  her  estimation  of  more  importance  than 
any  other  consideration.  For  her  sake — 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  measure  of  friend- 
ship with  which  she  has  honoured  me — I 
have  tried  to  lead  your  mind  to  serious 
subjects.  And  now,  for  your  own  sake,  and 
because  of  the  benefits  that  you  have  con- 
ferred on  me,  I  feel  still  more  anxious  to 
see  you  a  humble  and  sincere  disciple  of  the 
Lord  and  Saviour,  and  consequently  more 
entirely  worthy  of  the  affection  that  I  believe 
you  already  possess,  although,  perhaps,  you 
know  it  not." 

Oliver  had  made  a  great  effort  to  say  all 
this  with  outward  composure ;  and  he  had 
succeeded  to  a  degree  that  astonished  Harry, 
who  was  acquainted  with  his  real  feelings, 
and  could  appreciate  his  self-sacrifice. 

"I  am  sure  that  you  are  not  trying  to 
mislead  me,  Wyndham,"  he  said,  "  but  I  * 
think  that  you  may  be  yourself  deceived.  I 
have  no  reason  to  hope  that  Blanche  has 
ever  thought  of  me  except  as  an  old  and 
intimate  friend." 

"I  think  differently,"  replied  Oliver; 
"and  I  charge  you  to  put  it  to  the  proof. 
Go  and  search  out  the  wanderers,  and  let 
me  know  as  soon  as  you  have  found  them. 
Let  me  know  of  their  health  and  circum- 
stances— and  also  of  your  happiness.  I  may 
not  live  to  see  you  all  return — possibly  I 
may  not  live  even  to  hear  of  your  success ; 
but  if  I  should  die  before  we  meet  again, 
be  assured  that  my  last  prayer  shall  be  for 
Blanche's  happiness — and  yours." 

Harry  Morant  was  much  moved.  He  did 
not  venture  to  tell  the  invalid  that  he  had 
heard  his  unconscious  revelation  of  his  secret 
feelings,  and  #iat  he  fully  understood  and 
valued  his  disinterested  conduct ;  for  he  saw 
that  he  wished  to  hide  those  feelings  in  the 
depth  of  his  own  heart.  But  the  knowledge 
of  them  checked  the  expressions  of  surprise 
and  gratitude  that  filled  his  breast,  and  rose 
to  his  lips.    He  therefore  only  replied  to 
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Oliver's  remark  concerning  his  own  prospect 
of  recovery  or  of  death. 

"  Do  not  speak  so  despondingly,  dear 
Oliver.  If  I  thought  you  were  now  in 
any  danger,  I  would  not  leave  you  for  any 
earthly  consideration.  But  I  feel  sure  that 
the  danger  is  past,  and  that  you  will  soon 
be  restored  to  health.  If  Elsie  Crowther 
agrees  with  me  in  this,  I  will  do  as  you 
desire,  and  go  off  immediately  in  pursuit  of 
the  Purvises ;  otherwise  I  shall  remain  here 
to  share  her  attendance  on  you,  at  least  until 
Dr.  Graves  returns  to  London.' ' 

"It  must  not  be,"  said  Oliver,  "she 
must  be  thought  of  before  all  else.  Oh! 
that  I  had  power  of  body  and  strength  of 
mind,  to  undertake  the  search  myself!  If 
I  recover  before  you  return,  I  shall  also 
set  out,  and  try  to  trace  our  friends  from 
Croydon." 

"  "What  an  active  spirit  yours  is,  Oliver, 
oven  now  when  you  are  so  weak  in  body !  I 
wish  I  possessed  your  energy ;  but  I  have 
Jived  an  indolent  Eastern  life,. and  my  habits 
are  very  different  from  yours.  How  much 
good  you  would  have  done  with  all  the  time 
— the  days,  and  weeks,  and  months,  that  I 
have  wasted!" 

"  I  also  have  wasted  much  time  in  former 
years,"  said  Oliver,  "  or  rather  I  have  mis- 
used it,  which  is  even  worse  than  idling  it 
away.     But  both  are  sinful." 

"How  can  that  be,  Oliver?  I  have  cer- 
tainly spent  much  time  in  what  you  call 
idleness ;  but  I  have  been  doing  no  harm : 
surely  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  that?" 

"  No,  perhaps  not  absolutely  sinful  in  the 
negative  act :  but  I  have  learnt  to  look  on 
time  as  a  talent,  a  great  and  most  important 
talent,  for  which  we  shall  all  one  day  be 
called  to  account.  You  remember  our  Lord's 
Parable  of  the  Talents,  Harry?  That  ser- 
vant was  oondemned  who  had  let  his  one 
talent  lie  idle.  He  did  not  spend  it  in  sinful 
indulgences — he  only  buried  it  And  have 
not  you — have  not  we  all — done  the  same  ? 
Each  day  of  idleness  that  we  spend— each 
day  in  which  we  are  not  employod  for  the 
honour  of  God,  and  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
creatures — we  have,  as  it  were,  dug  a  hole 
in  the  earth,  and  buried  our  Lord's  money. 


We  have  vrpsted  and  hidden  one  i 
talents  that  He  has  entrusted  to  o 
in  order  that  we  should  trade  wit 
and  turn  them  to  good  account.  Wl 
we  say  when  our  Lord  asks  us  what 
done  with  Sis  money,  and  how  much 
gained  by  trading  ?" 

Harry  looked  thoughtful.  The 
very  new,  and  very  unpalatable  i 
him ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  defend 
practice,  which  he  knew  to  be  that  oi 
majority  of  his  fellow-men. 

"  You  do  not  surely  mean,"  he  saic 
every  single  day  and  hour  is  to  be  ei 
in  the  service  of  God,  or  in  work  • 
kind!" 

"  No,  Harry— not  in  the  sense  in 
think  you  understand  service  and  wot 
I  do  mean  that  the  Bible  tells  us 
our  time,  every  single  day  and  1 
the  Lord's,  and  is  only  lent  to  us  t 
employed — whether  in  His  immedi 
vice,  or  in  the  work  of  our  lawful 
or  in  needful  relaxation  of  our  mi 
bodies — that  we  can  ask  His  blessinj 
occupation:  so  employed  that  if  01 
should  call  us  suddenly,  we  might 
ashamed  to  meet  Him ! " 

"And  yet,  you  say,  Oliver,  that 
works  are  worthless ! " 

"  Yes ;  I  know  now  that  they  are 
worthless  as  regards  any  justifying 
but  they  are  worth  much  as  proofs  of! 
obedience  to  our  Maker  and  our  Be 
I  can  see  that  the  Lord  acknowledg 
as  such,  when  He  says,  '  By  their  n 
shall  know  them.'  Therefore  I  hop 
God  sees  fit  to  restore  me  to  hea 
strength,  He  will  also  give  me  the  y 
the  power  to  serve  Him  more  zealou 
I  have  ever  yet  done,  and  from  a  fai 
motive." 

"And  do  you  believe,  Wyndha 
you  can  find  happiness  in  continu 
kind  of  life  that  you  have  been  lee 
late,  so  different  to  that  which  is  ; 
by  almost  all  around  you  ?  " 

"  The  same  kind  of  service  may 
trust,  be  required  of  me.  But  if  it 
be  so,  I  hope  I  should  be  at  least  a 
to  undertake  it  out  of  lore  tow* 
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[our  who  died  to  redeem  me,  as  I  was 

n  I  hoped  by  a  few  acts  of  self-denial, 

a  little  personal  labour,  to  render  myself 

ptable  in  the  sight  of  God." 

arry  Morant  knew  of  one  act  of  self- 

al — of  one  continued  self-sacrifice — far 

3  trying  and « difficult  than  anything  to 

h  Oliver  now  alluded ;  but  he  did  not 

•  to  that. 

jain  the  conversation  was  brought  to  a 

by  the  entrance  of  Elsie,  with  her  oft- 
ited  suggestion  of  rest  and  refreshment, 
had  no  need  now  to  rebuke  Harry  for 
ag  unduly  excited  her  young  master; 
tfiere  was  a  calmness  and  a  peace  on 
countenance,  and  a  repose  in  his  whole 
;anour,  that  she  had  never  seen  during 
a  illness,  or  indeed  for  many  years  past, 
it  cheered  her  affectionate  heart  to  be- 
it. 

fou  will  soon  be  about  your  work  again, 
er  Oliver,"  she  said,  "but  I  hope  that 
Iraves  will  return  to  London  before  you 
ut  of  my  hands,  and  will  lay  his  corn- 
Is  upon  you  to  work  more  moderately, 
lot  throw  away  your  life  as  you  have 
y  done  twice  already." 
f  I  recover,  I  will  be  reasonable,  Elsie," 
jd  Oliver,  with  a  quiet  smile.  "I  feel 
juite  contented  either  to  live  or  die,  as 
ord  may  see  best.  I  can  resign  myself 
lis  hands  in  peace." 
ie  observed  the  unwonted  expression 
ver's  face,  and  the  peculiar  sweetness 
eeignation  that  marked  his  voice  and 
>rds  ;  and  suddenly  a  vague  fear  took 
ision  of  her  heart. 

ou  are  not  going  to  die,  Oliver  Wynd- 
"  she  exclaimed,  coming  up  close  to  his 

and  fixing  her  inquiring  eyes  on  his 
eatures.  "  You  are  not,  surely,  going 
ve  me  now,  when  I  believed  that  all 
r  had  passed  away  ?" 
ot  if  it  pleases  God  to  spare  my  life, 
£lsie,  and  to  raise  me  up  again  to  serve 

I  have  now  another  friend  to  live  for 

e  you,"  he  added,  smiling  at  Harry ; 

her  person  on  earth  who  loves  me,  I 
i 

were  strange  indeed,  if  I  did  not  love 
fliYer;"  said  Harry,  warmly.     "And 


it  were  strange  also  if  many  others  did  not 
love  you." 

"My  master  has  always  had  odd  notions 
in  his  head  on  that  subject,"  said  Elsie, 
"  he  has  never  allowed  anyone  to  know  the 
half  of  his  goodness,  except  me,  from  whom 
he  could  not  hide  it ;  and  then  he  has  de- 
clared that  no  one  else  on  the  whole  earth 
cared  for  him.  But  it  was  all  a  mistake, 
Mr.  Morant." 

"It  was  a  mistake  indeed,  Elsie,"  said 
Oliver,  looking  kindly  at  her  animated  coun- 
tenance and  glistening  eyes,  "  I  have  made 
many  mistakes  in  my  life.  Please  God,  I 
will  do  so  no  more." 


Chapter  XX. 

There  was  so  decided  an  amendment  in 
Oliver's  state  during  the  day,  that  Harry 
agreed  to  make  ail  his  arrangements  for 
commencing  his  proposed  journey  on  the 
morrow ;  and  he  came  the  next  morning  to 
take  leave  of  his  friend.  But  he  did  not, 
this  time,  come  alone.  To  Elsie's  unbounded 
joy,  and  Oliver's  great  satisfaction,  he  was 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Graves,  who  had  re- 
turned to  his  own  home  on  the  previous 
night,  and  had  met  Harry  Morant  as  he  was 
hastening  to  visit  Oliver  and  hear  from  him 
of  the  increased  health  or  sickness  of  the 
district. 

From  Harry  he  learnt  of  the  severe  and 
dangerous  illness  of  his  young  friend ;  and 
his  usually  quick  step  became  quicker,  and 
his  animated  countenance  assumed  a  very 
anxious  expression,  as  he  said, 

"  That  young  man  is  killing  himself.  His 
mind  and  body  are  both  overtasked,  and  he 
cannot  stand  it.  I  will  either  take  him  to 
my  own  house,  where  I  can  watch  over  him, 
or  send  him  into  the  country  for  rest  and 
pure  air.  I  have  found  the  benefit  of  such 
a  change  myself.  I  am  as  strong  and  well 
again  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  and  as  ready 
for  work." 

"  I  should  be  truly  glad  to  see  our  poor 
friend  Wyndham,  as  fit  to  return  to  his  self- 
imposed  duties  as  you  appear  to  be,  Dr. 
Graves.    But  he  is  sadly  weak;   and,   at 
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times,  he  has  seemed  greatly  depressed  in 
spirit.  He  is  more  cheerful  now;  and  I 
think  your  society  will  do  him  good." 

"He  shall  have  it  then,"  replied  the 
doctor,  briskly.  "He  shall  come  and  live 
with  me ;  and  yon  shall  join  us  as  often  as 
you  will,  and  help  me  to  cheer  him.  He  is 
too  good  a  fellow  to  be  lost,  or  to  be  allowed 
to  fall  back  again  into  the  life  of  retirement 
that  he  has  too  long  been  accustomed  to 
lead." 

"I  am  going  out  of  London  this  very 
day,"  said  Harry,  "and  therefore  I  am 
doubly  glad  that  you  have  returned  to  take 
my  place  with  Oliver.  He  wants  some  other 
companion  besides  his  good  old  nurse." 

"  Assuredly  he  does.  But  where  are  you 
going,  Mr.  Morant?" 

"  To  Croydon,  this  afternoon ;  and  then  I 
know  not  whither." 

And  Harry  told  the  Doctor  all  that  he 
had  heard  from  Oliver  of  his  visit  to  the 
Purvises,  and  of  the  strange  effect  that  the 
sight  of  the  picture  at  the  Priory  had  pro- 
duced on  Mr.  Purvis. 

At  the  mention  of  that  portrait,  Dr.  Graves 
started  slightly ;  and  said,  as  if  to  himself, 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  likeness,  certainly." 

Harry  looked  in  his  face,  inquiringly ;  but 
the  doctor  made  no  further  remark ;  and  he 
proceeded  to  tell  him  of  his  own  journey  to 
Croydon,  and  of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Purvis 
and  his  daughter.  Also  he  informed  him 
of  Oliver's  earnest  wish  that  he  should  en- 
deavour to  trace  them  out,  and  furnish 
Blanche  with  such  supplies  as  might  be 
needful. 

Dr.  Graves  listened  with  attentive  interest 
to  all  Harry's  narration,  but  he  did  not 
make  any  reply;  and  soon  they  reaohed 
Oliver  Wyndham's  dwelling. 

The  kind  physician  did  not  immediately 
enter  on  the  subject  of  the  Purvises ;  for  he 
was  well  assured  of  the  sentiments  that 
Oliver  entertained  towards  Blanche,  and  he 
feared  that  he  might  betray  his  feelings 
more  than  he  would  wish  to  do  before  a 
third  person.  But,  to  his  surprise,  Oliver 
would  not  even  allow  him  time  to  enter  on  a 
medical  examination  of  his  case,  before  he 
produced  Blanche's  note,  and  said  eagerly, 


"Forgive  me  for  opening  it;  but 
brought  to  me,  and  I  hoped  to  be  i 
render  some  assistance  in  your  al 
but  unhappily  the  time  for  doing  i 
passed  before  I  was  in  a  state  to  n 
letter.  When  Morant  went  down  to  Ci 
Mr.  Purvis  and  his  daughter  were 
Harry  is  now  going  to  seek  them, 
would  be  well  if  he  could  take  wit 
the  packet  that  Miss  Purvis  mentions 

"  There  is  no  need  for  that,  Oliver, 
Harry,  "  I  am  amply  provided,  and 
that  Blanche  will  not  object  to  bona 
so  old  a  Mend." 

"  I  think  she  might  prefer  not  be 
debted'to  anyone,"  replied  Oliver,  witt 
of  his  old  uneasy  tone,  "but  never 
he  continued,  more  cheerfully,  "no 
you  will  arrange  it  all  satisfactorily; 
would  cause  much  delay  if  you  were 
wait  for  the  packet.  Go  on  your  < 
and  may  the  Lord  prosper  you !" 

Dr.  Graves  was  puzzled  at  Oliver's  n 
and,  after  Harry's  departure,  he  fin 
many  inquiries  respecting  his  bodily ' 
and  then  he  recurred  to  Blanche' 
and  narrowly  observed  his  patient's 
nance  while  he  spoke  of  her,  and 
painful  and  unprotected  situation, 
were  travelling  about  with  her  i 
father. 

Oliver  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  £ 
doctor  how  deeply  the  subject  in1 
him;  and  his  good  friend  judged 
that  anxiety  of  mind  had  been  q 
instrumental  in  bringing  on  his  late 
as  fatigue  of  body.  He  saw  that  Oh 
troubled  in  spirit,  although  he  sfa 
speak  cheerfully  and  hopefully,  and 
solved  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of 
pression,  and  to  endeavour  to  reman 

"Do  you  expect  that  Mr.  Mora 
find  the  Purvises  ?"  he  asked. 

"  He  will  leave  nothing  undone  ti 
assist  in  their  discovery,"  repHed 
"  he  has,  indeed,  a  deep  interest 
search." 

"Not  greater  than  your  own,  C 
said  the  physician,  kindly. 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  he  has  hope 
him  on.  He  has  a  hope  of  happiness! 
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self:  I  can  only  hope  to  boo  the  happiness 
of  others." 

"How  so,  my  good  friend?  What  hope 
of  happiness  has  Harry  Morant  that  is  not 
equally  open— I  should  say,  more  so— to 
you?" 

"Would  that  I  could  believe  it,  Dr.  Graves ! 
But  I  know  to  what  you  allude — and  I  know 
that  it  is  quite  beyond  my  attainment.  I 
folly  believe  that  Blanche  Purvis  has  long 
been  attached  to  Morant,  and  has  only  con- 
cealed it  from  him  because  she  knew  him  to 
be  a  sceptic.  He  is  a  sceptic  no  longer ;  he 
is  an  honest  inquirer  after  truth ;  and,  ere 
long,  he  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  full  and  firm 
believer.  Why,  then,  should  he  not  once 
more  urge  his  suit,  and  tell  her  that  no 
obstacle  now  remains  to  prevent  their  hap- 
piness ?n 

"What  has  so  greatly  changed  Mr.  Mo- 
unt?" inquired  the  doctor. 

"  His  sister's  happy  death,  and  all  that  she 
Wd  him  of  Blanche's  conversation  with  her, 
feet  seemed  to  awaken  serious  thoughts  in 
hii  mind ;  and  I  have  happily  been  able  to 
deepen  the  good  impression  that  had  been 
fcude,  by talkingand  readingwith  him  during 
m  time  of  imprisonment  to  his  home.  Since 
iis  liberation,  he  has  been  my  devoted  at- 
tendant and  nurse,  and  has  well  repaid  nie* 
4*  any  efforts  that  I  made  for  Ids  good. 
Indeed,  Blanche's  happy  expression  when  I 
Wd  her  at  Croydon  of  the  progress  he  was 
Hiking  in  religious  knowledge,  ought  to 
wrs  been  my  ample  recompense." 

11  And  you  have  been  working  thus  disin- 
terestedly, to  promote  the  happiness  of  your 
*W  i  Oliver  Wyndham,  you  are  an  extra- 
ordinary man !" 

"  I  have  no  claim  to  call  myself  his  rival," 
Hpfied  Oliver,  sadly.  "  If  I  have  not  been 
ostensible  to  Miss  Purvis's  attractions,  and 
to  the  rare  beauty  of  her  character,  I  have 
>»t  never  entertained  any  serious  hope  of 
**piring  her  with  the  same  sentiments. 
What  am  I  that  I  should  aspire  to  such  an 
honour  ?  I  have  no  position,  no  wealth,  to 
Q&r  her.  Even  if  she  did  not  love  another, 
loould  not  dare  to  ask  her  to  unite  her  fate 
to  mine." 
"I  am  much  mistaken  if  she  does  love 


another,"  said  the  doctor  decidedly.  "But 
we  will  not  quarrel  on  that  subject  at  pre- 
sent. I  am  going  to  call  a  coach  and  take 
you  and  Elsie  to  my  house,  that  I  may  save 
myself  the  trouble  of  coming  here  every  day 
to  look  after  you,  and  see  .that  you  do  not 
get  into  mischief.  You  need  not  remon- 
strate, for  the  thing  is  settled.  I  must  have 
you  near  me  for  various  reasons,  one  of 
which  is  that  the  trial  of  Martha  Bounds  is 
coming  on  next  week,  and  your  evidence 
will  be  required.  Indeed,  you  are  the  only 
important  witness  in  the  case ;  and,  in  the. 
absence  of  Mr.  Purvis,  you  only  can  identify 
the  stolen  articles.  We  must  do  all  we  can 
to  strengthen  you  for  the  exertion." 

There  was  a  something  in  Dr.  Graves's 
tone  and  manner  that  always  seemed  to  give 
new  life  to  his  patients,  and  to  inspire  the 
weakest  with  strength  and  the  most  des- 
ponding with  hope.  Oliver  felt  the  tonio 
effect  of  his  society  already,  and  he  very 
readily  fell  into  his  views  and  agreed  to  his 
proposed  arrangement. 

Nor  did  Elsie  Crowther  attempt  to  dissent 
from  it.  She  had  as  great  confidence  in  the 
doctor's  cheerful  spirit  and  kindly  manner, 
as  she  had  in  his  medical  skill,  and  she  ex- 
pected that  both  united  would  soon  effect  a 
marvellous  change  in  her  master. 

And  Elsie  was  right.  Oliver  recovered 
rapidly  after  he  became  an  inmate  of  Dr; 
Graves's  well-conducted  and  hospitable  home, 
into  which  it  seemed  that  no  morbid  or  over- 
strained feelings  could  find  admission.  His 
piety  was  a  cheerful  piety ;  his  benevolence 
was  the  earthly  expression  of  his  heavenly 
affections ;  his  liberality  was  the  offering  of 
a  free  and  willing  spirit ;  and  the  hope  that 
animated  his  words  and  his  actions,  was  the 
result  of  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
confidence  that  He  would  overrule  all  events 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  those  who  loved  and 
served  Him. 

Therefore  Dr.  Graves  was  a  happy  man,  in 
spite  of  disappointments  and  trials,  of  whioh 
he  had  had  liis  share ;  and,  therefore,  his  pre- 
sence and  his  society  had  the  effect  of  in- 
spiring others  with  cheerful  feelings,  and  of 
helping  them  to  bear  their  appointed  burdens 
with  resignation  and  with  hope. 
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On  the  evening  previous  to  the  trial  of 
Martha  Bounds,  Oliver  was  quite  able  to 
accompany  the  doctor  to  a  spare  attic  at  the 
top  of  his  house,  to  which  he  had  had  Mr. 
Purvis's  chest  carried  when  he  first  took 
charge  of  it,  and  where  it  had  since  remained 
carefully  locked  up. 

It  was  necessary  that  Mrs.  Bounds'  shawl, 
containing  all  the  articles  that  she  had  abs- 
tracted from  the  box,  should  be  produced  in 
court,  and  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  Dr. 
Graves  took  the  key,  and  for  the  first  time, 
raised  the  lid. 

Why  did  he  draw  back  with  a  sudden 
start,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  several  articles  of 
female  ornament  and  female  occupation,  that 
were  arranged  in  one  compartment  of  the 
chest?  These  objects  had  not  roused  the 
cupidity  of  Martha  Bounds,  for  they  were  of 
little  intrinsic  value,  compared  with  the 
chains  of  gold,  and  silver  cups,  that  she  had 
bo  greedily  seized  upon.  But  they  absorbed 
the  whole  attention  of  Dr.  Graves ;  and 
after  gazing  at  them  for  a  few  moments  in 
silence,  he  stooped  and  took  up  a  small  set 
of  ivory  tablets  with  silver  clasps,  and  he 
looked  steadfastly  at  some  letters  that  were 
engraved  upon  them.  Then  he  examined 
with  equal  care,  a  small  prayer-book  that 
bore  evident  marks  of  having  been  much 
used,  and  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  there 
were  words  in  his  own  handwriting. 

"  It  is  enough  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  need 
look  no  further.  My  heart  was  not  deceived 
when  it  was  so  drawn  towards  that  sweet 
girl ;  she  is  indeed  the  child  of  my  first  and 
only  love — of  her  who  was  separated  from 
me  by  false  representations,  and  never  knew 
my  truth  and  my  devotion!  But  she  did 
not  cast  off  all  recollection  of  me.  She  pre- 
served these  two  tokens  of  my  affection;  and, 
for  her  sake,  her  husband  has  also  preserved 
them.  She  herself  has  inscribed  Blanche's 
name  in  this  prayer-book." 

Oliver  listened  with  amazement. 

"Can  you  mean,"  he  said,  "that  Blanche's 
mother  was  the  woman  to  whom  you  were 
once  so  greatly  attached?  Did  you  know 
of  her  marriage  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  she  went  abroad  with  some 
relatives ;  and  I  heard  a  report  of  her  mar- 


riage, and  then  of  her  early  death, 
could  never  ascertain  any  particulars 
time,  or  learn  whether  she  was  happy 
believed  me  to  have  been  false  to  h< 
no  doubt  she  ceased  to  think  of  me  wit! 
tion — and  yet  she  kept  these  things ! 
is  comfort  in  that,  even  now." 

Oliver  took  up  the  book,  and  he  la 
the  name  written  in  it. 

It  was  now  his  turn  to  start  an 
amazed. 

"Susanna  Stratford!"  he  excl 
"  Oh !  why  did  I  not  know  this  soone 

' '  Know  what,  Oliver, "  inquired  the  < 
"  what  fresh  discovery  have  you  mad< 

"If  Susanna  Stratford  was  the 
name  of  Blanche's  mother,  she  and 
prove  to  be  nearly  related." 

"How  so— tell  me  quickly,"  cri< 
doctor. 

"  My  own  mother's  name  was  also 
ford— Mary  Stratford— and  I  have 
her  speak  of  her  sister  Susan,  and  1 
her  troubled  life  and  early  death. 
it  must  be  so,  and  I  have  a  claim — a  o 
claim — to  guard  and  watch  over  Blan 

"  It  is  all  clear,  perfectly  clear,  OKvi 
I  greet  you  as  the  nephew  of  my  b 
one,  and  the  cousin  of  Blanche.  I 
that  one  of  Susanna's  sisters  married 
Wyndham,  and  was  separated  fra 
family  in  consequence  of  that  01-judg 
But  I  little  guessed  that  my  young. 
Oliver,  was  her  son.  Truly  we  are  { 
indebted  to  Martha  Bounds's  thievin 
pensities,  which  have  led  to  this 
discovery!  We  must,  out  of  gratitu 
her  services,  try  to  save  her  from  the  < 
punishment  which  she  deserves." 

"  I  promised  Blanche  that  I  would 
rescue  her  from  death,"  replied  Oliver, 
now  I  feel  doubly  bound  to  do  all  thai 
for  her  to-morrow." 

The  important  chest  was  closed  andl 
and  nothing  was  removed  from  it  exoe 
shawl  and  its  valuable  contents.  The 
doctor  carried  down  to  his  sitting-roon 
there  he  and  Oliver  held  along  and im 
ing  conversation  on  all  that  had  so 
pectedly  been  made  known  to  them,  a 
all  to  which  the  information  might  lea 
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fact  Dr.  Graves  communicated  to 
,  which,  although  he  felt  its  import- 
yet  did  not  seem  greatly  to  interest 
r  draw  his  thoughts  from  his  new 
n  to  Blanche,  and  the  necessity  of 
£  her  and  her  father.  The  fact  was, 
le  uncle  of  Susanna  and  Mary  Strat- 
tad,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  a  certain 
y  money  to  their  heirs,  if  any  should 
•  within  thirty  years  after  his  decease, 
noney  had  been  left  to  accumulate, 
id  already  nearly  doubled  in  value, 
only  remained  for  Oliver  and  Blanche 
re  their  parentage,  in  order  to  receive 

\e  particulars  the  doctor  had  derived 
us  friend  Mr.  Trehern,  the  owner  of 
iory,  near  Croydon,  and  also  a  relative 
rer's,  inasmuch  as  he  had  married  a 

of  his  mother's,  named  Charlotte 
rd,  and  had  thus  become  possessed  of 
-trait  that  had  given  such  a  shock  to 
id  and  feelings  of  Mr.  Purvis, 
mystery  of  that  picture,  and  Blanche's 
•dinary  resemblance  to  it,  were  now 
ted ;  for  it  was  indeed  the  likeness  of 
m    mother  in  her  youth,    and   Dr. 

had  often  gazed  on  it  with  pain  and 
•e  when  he  had  visited  the  Priory, 
nder,  then,  that  he  was  struck  by 
e's  appearance,  and  that  he  instantly 
her  a  peculiar  and  an  abiding  interest. 

eager  was  Oliver  for  the  trial — which 
ecessarily  detain  him  for  some  days 
don — to  be  over,  that  he  might  set 
j[uest  of  his  cousin  Blanche !    And  Dr. 

did  not  try  to  dissuade  him  from 
;  the  attempt ;  he  saw  how  strongly  his 
as  set  upon  it,  and  he  believed  that 
lily  exercise  and  the  constant  change 
»  and  air,  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
lth.     He  was  also  impatient  for  his 

friend  again  to  be  thrown  into 
a's  society;  for  his  penetrating  eye 
ck  observation  had  detected  enough 


to  convince  him  that  Oliver's  affection  was 
returned,  and  that  nothing  but  his  consti- 
tutional shyness  and  habit  of  self-deprecia- 
tion had  prevented  him  from  discovering  it 
also. 

He  gave  Oliver  full  credit  for  the  honour- 
able feeling  that  had  deterred  him  from 
attempting  to  win  Blanche's  love,  when 
he  had  not  even  a  home  to  offer  her. 
But  now  he  knew  that  he  had  a  com- 
petence, to  which  he  might  easily  make 
additions  by  his  own  talents  and  industry ; 
and  Mr.  Purvis  was  evidently  a  wealthy 
man,  and  also  had  become  much  attached  to 
Oliver. 

The  good  doctor  had,  likewise,  some  other 
schemes  for  smoothing  the  path  of  his  young 
friends ;  but  he  did  not  allude  to  them,  and 
therefore  we  must  wait  his  own  time  for 
making  them  known. 

The  issue  of  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his 
plans,  was  a  very  great  anxiety  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Purvises,  and  a  very  earnest 
hope  that  Oliver  might  be  the  person  to 
find  them. 

The  trial  of  Martha  Bounds  came  on  at 
the  time  appointed — but  we  so  fully  share 
the  impatience  of  Oliver  Wyndham  and  the 
sympathising  doctor,  to  learn  what  had  be- 
fallen the  Purvises,  that  we  shall  not  linger 
to  describe  the  proceedings  of  the  court. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Oliver's  evidence  was 
conclusive  in  leading  to  Martha's  full  convic- 
tion for  the  attempted  robbery.  But  Oliver  re- 
membered his  promise  to  Blanche,  and  he  also 
remembered  the  service  that  the  wretched, 
and  apparently  penitent  woman,  had  uncon- 
sciously rendered  him,  and  he  forbore  to 
press  the  charge  of  violence  towards  Mr. 
Purvis.  The  capital  sentence  was,  therefore, 
not  pronounced  against  her;  but  she  was 
condemned  to  banishment  from  her  native 
land  for  life ;  and  was  sent,  with  many  other 
similar  offenders,  to  repent  of  her  crimes  in 
perpetual  exile. 
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MOONLIGHT   Iff   AUTUMN, 

This  is  the  Harvest  Moon — the  yearly  sign 

Of  Providence  Divine. 

•Seed-time  and  Harvest,  over  hill  and  vale, 

Fail  not  to  come,  nor  ever  shall  they  fail. 

The  full-orbed  Moon  is  shining  in  her  might. 

And  men  might  "  harvest "  in  her  bounteous  light ; 

The  air  is  mild  and  calm, 

Breathing  delicious  balm, 

The  perfume  of  a  thousand  fields  of  corn, 

And  luscious  fruitage  ripe,  and  orchards  fair, 

Mixed  with  the  fragrance  of  autumnal  bloom. 

Plenty  has  emptied  her  full  horn  : 

And  now  man's  labor  and  long  care 

Ends  in  the  joyous  chorus — Harvest  Home ! 

The  Moon  looks  down  with  bright,  benignant  smile, 

As  though  she  shared  the  bounty  man  receives. 

How  vast  the  gain  of  toil ! 

How  wide  the  range  of  sheaves, 

Dotting  the  uplands,  o'er  the  valleys  spread, 

And  crowning  the  hill-tops ! 

From  Heaven  God  sends  us  wheaten  bread, 

And  still  the  manna  drops 

In  plentiful  supply,  down  from  above, 

That  man  may  live,  and  know  that  God  is  love. 

But  see !  black  clouds  are  gathering  in  the  sky — 

The  moon  is  veiled  in  darkness,  and  the  wind 

Rises  into  a  gale— a  storm  is  nigh ! 

And  now  along  the  horizon  a  wild  flash 

Of  lightning  blazes,  followed  close  behind 

By  a  loud  thunder-crash, 

And  then  a  sudden  rain — 

Sudden,  but  short,  for  soon  the  clouds  disperse, 

And  moonlight  smiles  again — 

Moonlight,  more  beautiful  than  poet's  verse. 

The  storm  has  cleared  the  air, 

And  freshened  Nature,  parched  by  lengthened  drought, 

Owns  her  Creator's  care. 

'Tis  twilight,  and  the  eyes  of  morning  greet 

The  opening  day ; 

The  harvest-men  are  waking,  and  their  feet 

Plod  on  their  early  way ; 

The  thrush  is  singing  to  the  morning  star, 

And  soon  his  buoyant  song  awakes  the  lark. 

Hark !  how  the  peasants  whistle,  and  I  hear 

The  faithful  watch-dog's  bark. 

Benjamut  Qottqh. 
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THE   HOUSE    OF   OBED-EDOM. 


BT  THE  BEY.  ALEXANDER  RALEIGH. 


irk  of  God  remained  with  the  family  of  Obed-edom  in  his  house  three  months, 
tho  house  of  Obed-edom,  and  all  that  he  had  (1  Chron.  xiii.  14). 


And  the 


sterious  powers  of  different  kinds 
*  in  this  ark  of  God  !  It  contains 
ng  and  the  dew.  Bolts  of  ireful 
h  out  of  it,  and  soft  airs  of  mercy 
round  the  place  where  it  rests  :  it 
rour  of  life  unto  life,  and  of  death 
;h."  Uzzah,  in  a  moment  of 
a  carefulness,  did  but  put  forth 
o  stay  it  when  the  oxen  stumbled 
igh  road,  and  in  a  moment  more 
ad  upon  the  way.    It  came  into 

of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite,  and 
9  three  months  of  its  stay,  indeed 
lay  ever  afterwards,  "The  Lord 
le  house  of  Obed-edom,  and  all 
.d." 
£  was  the  symbol  of  God's  pre- 

contained  the  tables  of  the  law, 
e  it  lay  a  copy  of  the  book  of 

a  vase  of  gold,  containing  a 
3f  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that 
During  the  march  of  the  Israelites, 
rne  with  great  reverence  by  the 
>vered  with  a  purple  pall,  in  ad- 
the  host.  It  was  held  on  their 
in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  the 
ed  back  until  all  the  people  had 
er.  It  was  carried  in  procession 
aricho  before  the  taking  of  that 
ten  the  Temple  was  built,  it  was 
in  the  innermost  and  holiest  part 

"holy  of  holies" — in  the  very 
>e  of  the  Most  High,  and  beneath 
w  and  the  brightness  of  the  Al- 
It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
«  and  blessing,  death  and  life, 
w  from  it. 

resence  now  is  not  symbolised  and 
is  of  old.  Not  in  Jerusalem,  nor 
a,  but  through  the  whole  earth  is 
t  and  found.  Sacred  things  and 
cea  have  ceased  to  exist,  at  least 


in  the  old  sense,  in  order  that  all  God's 
people  may  be  elevated  to  a  higher  standing, 
and  may  have  the  more  room  to  become 
sacred  persons.  Every  truly  Christian  house- 
hold now  has  the  blessing  that  so  enriched 
the  home  of  Obed-edom  during  the  three 
months  when  the  ark  was  there.  We  thus 
have  naturally  as  the  subject  for  considera- 
tion— 

Eelioion  m  the  Home. 

I. 

It  is  a  power  of  fulfilment — a  power  of 
fulfilment  in  regard  to  the  very  idea  and 
purpose  of  home. 

Home !  It  is  a  word  of  sacred  charm. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  word  in  the  lan- 
guage which  awakens  so  many  pleasant 
memories  and  associations.  It  glides  into 
the  heart  very  gently,  yet  when  there,  takes 
full  possession  of  sympathy  and  affection. 

But  is  there  not,  to  very  many,  a  touch  of 
sorrow  in  the  word,  a  blameful  yearning 
sense  of  vacancy  and  incompleteness  ?  Is 
there  not  in  many  a  heart  an  unspoken, 
and,  perhaps,  an  almost  unconscious  wish, 
that  home  were  either  more  or  less  ? — more 
satisfying  and  more  safe,  or  less  capable  of 
stirring  affections  which  it  cannot  command, 
and  suggesting  an  ideal,  the  reality  of  which 
is  never  attained?  Let  any  thoughtful 
loving  man  inquire  into  the  reason  of  this, 
and  he  will  find  that  there  is  only  one  regal 
thing  in  this  world,  and  that  wherever  the 
rule  of  this  royal  thing  is  not  acknowledged, 
there  will  be  corresponding  lack  of  order, 
completeness,  rest.  He  will  find  that  home 
does  not  attain  its  highest  meaning,  does 
not  possess  its  own  fulness,  without  religion. 
Religion  is  the  sole  power  of  fulfilment  in 
regard  to  the  very  purpose  and  idea  of 

A  house  may  be  full  of  persons  who  are 
very  dear  to  each  other,  very  kind  to  each 
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other;  full  of  precious  things — affections, 
hopes,  living  interests;  but  if  God  is  not 
there  as  the  Euler  and  Father  of  the  house, 
the  original  and  true  idea  of  home  will  not 
be  realised ;  vacancy  and  need  will  still  be 
at  the  heart  of  all.  Good  things  will  grow 
feebly  and  uncertainly,  like  flowers  in  winter, 
trying  to  peep  out  into  the  sunshine,  yet 
shrinking  from  the  blast.  Evil  things  will 
grow  with  strange  persistency,  notwithstand- 
ing protests  of  the  affections  and  efforts  of 
the  will.  Mysterious  gulfs  will  open  at  times 
where  it  was  thought  strong  foundations  had 
been  laid.  Little  things  will  produce  great 
distresses.  Great  things,  when  attained,  will 
shrink  to  littleness.  Flickerings  of  uncer- 
tainty and  fear  will  run  along  the  days. 
Joys  will  not  satisfy :  sorrows  will  surprise. 
In  the  very  heart  of  that  home  there  will  be 
a  sickness,  arising  from  need  unsatisfied  and 
"hope  deferred."  It  will  be  as  when  a 
man  of  ingenuity  tries  in  vain  to  put  together 
the  separated  parts  of  a  complicated  piece  of 
mechanism.  He  tries  it  this  way  and  that, 
puts  the  pieces  into  every  conceivable  mode 
of  arrangement,  then  at  last  stops  and  says, 
"  There  must  be  a  piece  wanting." 

Home  without  Divine  presence  is  at  best  a 
moral  structure  with  the  central  element 
wanting.  The  other  elements  may  be  ar- 
ranged and  rearranged;  they  will  never 
exactly  fit,  nor  be  "compact  together," 
until  it  is  obtained.  We  have  heard  of 
haunted  houses — that  house  will  be  haunted 
with  the  ghost  of  an  unrealised  idea.  It 
will  seem  to  its  most  thoughtful  inmates  at 
best  but  "  the  shadow  of  some  good  thing  to 
come,"  and  the  longing  for  the  substance 
will  be  the  more  intense,  because  the  shadow, 
as  a  providential  prophecy,  is  always  there. 

In  many  a  house  there  is  going  on,  by 
means  of  those  quick  spiritual  signs  which 
One  above  can  read,  what  we  may  call  a 
dialogue  of  souls,  composed  chiefly  of  un- 
spoken questionings,  which,  if  articulate, 
might  be  something  like  the  following : — 

"  How  is  it,  that  with  all  our  efforts  and 
sacrifices,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  coming  any 
nearer  the  realisation  of  the  great  idea  which 
we  appear  to  possess  in  common  ?  How  is 
it  that  we  cannot  be  to  each  other  what  we 


wish,  that  we  cannot  do  for  each  oil 
we  try,  even  when  it  seems  to  1 
within  the  range  of  possibility? 
there  such  a  sorrow  in  our  affection 
trembling  in  our  joys  ?  so  great  a 
change,  and  so  profound  a  sense  oj 
pleteness  in  connexion  with  the  verj 
can  do  and  be?" 

And  what  is  the  answer  to  such  n 
eager  questionings?  And  who  ca 
that  answer?  That  One  above  wl 
the  dialogue  must  take  part  in  it ; 
must  listen  while  He  speaks,  and 
another  Fatherhood,  under  which  the 
must  become  little  children— of 
brotherhood  which,  when  attained,  w 
the  circle  complete.  When  the  mei 
such  a  household,  who  have  been  kx 
much  to  each  other,  shall  agree  to  j 
earnest  look  above,  and  say,  "  Our 
which  art  in  Heaven  ! "  "  Our'elder 
and  Advocate  with  the  Father !"  tl 
come  back,  sweet  as  music,  into  the 
that  house,  these  fulfilling  words,  fi 
everlasting  Father,  "  Ye  shall  be  i 
and  daughters ;"  from  the  eternal  S01 
hold  my  mother,  and  sister,  and  br 
Then  the  one  thing  that  was  lacking 
present.  The  missing  element  will  1 
place,  and  all  the  other  elements 
assembled  around  it.  It  is  a  haunte 
no  more  :  the  ghost  has  been  chase< 
the  house  is  wholesome.  Mornis 
welcome :  nights  are  restful.  Th 
pline  of  toil  links  itself  closely  with 
pensation  of  recompense ;  and  all  df 
amid  busy  "  goings  out  and  comin 
will  be  heard  the  low  sweet  murmur 
the  life  and  happiness  which  hav 
found. 

There  will  not  be  perfection  eve: 
Probably,  at  first,  owing  to  the  ii 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  true  hoi 
there  will  be  a  deeper  sense  of  impa 
than  there  was  before.  Christian  ho: 
far  from  being  perfect.  But  this  in 
attainment  has  been  made ;  some  v 
last,  has  been  gotten  of  the  true  ide 
which  the  natural  instincts  and  afl 
were  only  blindly  striving,  and  son* 
grounded  hope  of  being  able  now,  tl 
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Divine  help,  to  change  the  ideal  into  the  real 
day  by  day,  and  ever  more  and  more.  The 
aching  sorrow  has  passed  away  from  the 
hea  of  that  home ;  the  long-sought  secret 
is  revealed.  Soul  whispers  to  soul,  "  Em- 
manuel— God  with  us  ! "  Home  u  home  at 
last. 

n. 

It  is  a  principle  of  Harmony. 

We  have  just  said  that  Christian  homes 
are  not  perfect.  In  fact,  the  inmates  of 
such  homes  never  know  how  much  is  amiss 
in  each  and  all  until  religion  has  entered  as 
a  fulfilling  power.  There  was  before  a 
more  vast  and  painful  sense  of  some  un- 
known deficiency ;  but  now  there  is  a  more 
practical  and  far  more  fruitful  sense  of  what 
is  really  wrong ;  and  connected  therewith, 
there  are  wise  and  well-directed  efforts  to 
rectify  and  to  supply.  Now  will  begin  the 
work  of  serious  and  high  reformation .  There 
will  be  the  purification  of  motive,  the  ele- 
vation of  aim,  the  exercise  of  deeper  self- 
denial,  the  breathing  of  intenser  loves,  and  a 
common  consciousness  through  the  house 
that  higher  elements  of  life  are  at  work,  and 
that  all  possible  endeavours  are  worthily 
expended,  with  a  view  to  the  realisation  of 
a  common  end.  Now,  we  say  that  religion 
i»  the  only  principle  of  harmony  in  the  en- 
deavour after  this  highest  and  best  home- 
life.  Not  only  does  it  begin  it  by.  supply- 
fog  the  missing  element  which  unites  and 
quickens  all  the  rest;  but  it  conducts  its 
progress  as  a  regulative  force ;  bending, 
drawing,  moulding,  transforming,  guarding, 
guiding  everything,  with  the  view  of  ad- 
vancement from  the  first  perfection  of  the 
Meal,  to  the  higher  and  satisfying  perfection 
of  the  real. 

Observe  exactly  what  it  is  we  are  saying 
here.  We  say  that  religion  is  a  perfect 
.  principle  of  harmony  for  the  Christian  home ; 
tat  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  principle  bears 
*D  its  proper  fruits,  and  that  every  such 
home  is  a  scene  of  unbroken  harmony. 
That  will  come  only  when  the  families  of 
4e  wise  and  good  shall  be  gathered  into 
one,  and  the  house  with  many  mansions 
•ball  be  the  home. 

If  we  should  draw  an  Elysian  picture  of 


peacefulness,  and  say,  "Behold  the  de- 
scription of  what  you  will  find  in  every 
house  where  true  religion  is !"  you  would 
only  smile,  or  sigh;  and  the  world  (not 
sighing)  would  smile  its  smile  of  dark  in- 
credulity or  merry  scorn ;  for  both  Church 
and  world  would  know  quite  well  that  the 
picture  was  not  a  copy  of  anything  the 
painter  had  often  or  perhaps  ever  seen. 
Some  Christian  homes,  indeed,  are  very 
peaceful.  One  enters  them  with  the  same 
kind  of  soothed  and  comforted  feeling  with 
which  a  traveller,  after  a  toilsome  walk  over 
the  breezy  hills,  comes  down  on  a  little 
placid  lake,  hardly  ruffled  by  the  breeze, 
and  fringed  with  freshest  green.  Others, 
again,  are  more  troubled.  But  we  must  not 
hastily  conclude  that  the  uniformly  placid 
house  is  really  farther  advanced  in  the 
harmonies  of  Christian  living  than  some 
others  which  are  less  serene.  It  may  be 
so ;  but  it  may  also  be  quite  the  reverse. 
Sometimes  the  jarrings  are  brought  out 
just  by  the  endeavours  after  the  higher 
harmonies.  The  falls  are  incurred  in  the 
attempts  to  climb.  Failures  are  the  more 
apparent  if  the  efforts  are  high.  A  visible 
and  constant  serenity  in  a  family  is  a  beau- 
tiful thing  (and  no  one  will  regard  these 
remarks  as  intended  to  apologise  for  evil 
tempers,  or  to  palliate  any  selfish  wilful 
ways  by  which  the  peace  of  a  household  is 
interrupted),  a  very  beautiful  thing ;  but  it 
may  be  quite  as  largely  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances as  the  fruit  of  grace. 

A  family  may  be  placid  by  temperament, 
or  from  easy  circumstances,  or  from  good 
health,  or  from  want  of  any  high  ambition, 
intellectual,  or  other.  A  simple  devoutness 
is  all  that  is  proposed,  and  it  is  attained 
amid  the  shining  of  a  quiet  beauty  from  day 
to  day.  Another  family  (that  over  the  way) 
may  be  hinted  at  as  not  quite  so  well  re- 
gulated, as  much  behind  in  the  graces  and 
harmonies  of  religious  life.  And  yet  there 
is  a  deeper  and  more  felt  application  of  the 
regulating  and  harmonising  powers  of  divine 
grace  in  this  case  than  in  the  former. 

"Then  why,"  you  ask,  "the  occasional 
strain  ?  Why  those  shadows  flitting  amid  the 
sunshine  ?  Why  the  hasty  word,  the  clouded 
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brow,  the  thoughtless  demand  from  one,  the 
sigh  of  disappointment  from  another?" 
These  things  may  be  because  in  this  family 
there  is  really  much  more  to  be  regulated ; 
there  is  more  intellect  to  be  used,  more  will 
to  be  directed,  more  passion  to  be  subdued, 
stronger  conflicts  with  outward  circum- 
stances, greater  variety  in  temperament, 
and,  withal,  a  much  higher  ideal,  towards 
which  they  are  all,  more  or  less,  consciously 
working  their  way  through  these  occurring 
and  incidental  imperfections.  An  outside 
judgment,  in  such  a  case,  is  almost  sure  to 
to  be  wrong.  How  much  the  harmonising 
power  of  religion  is  felt  and  yielded  to,  can 
be  ascertained  only  by  an  estimate  so  care- 
ful and  considerate,  that  no  one  out  of  the 
house  can  make  it. 

A  stranger  happening  to  come  into  a 
certain  house  in  Bethany,  just  at  the  moment 
when  Martha,  overburdened  with  her  cares, 
grieved,  and  almost  angry  with  her  sister 
Mary,  said — "Lord,  dost  Thou  not  care  that 
my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve  alone  ?  bid 
her  therefore  that  she  help  me  " — would  not 
have  had  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
peacefulness  of  that  house.  And  yet,  are  we 
not  right  in  thinking  of  it  as  probably,  at 
that  time,  the  very  happiest  home  in  the 
world  ?  The  members  of  that  family  were 
not  all  formed  after  one  type.  Busy  Martha 
must  be  working — thoughtful  Mary  must  be 
listening — Lazarus  must  live  in  his  own 
way,  not  in  the  ways  of  his  sisters  exactly. 
Yet  they  could  all  live  together  lovingly  in 
Sis  presence,  who  beautified  and  refreshed 
their  home  by  every  visit  He  made  to  it, 
and  struck  chords  of  harmony  in  their  home- 
life  which  their  own  unskilful  fingers  could 
never  have  touched. 

So  it  often  is  still.  "We  have  no  wish  to 
deny  the  existence  of  these  occasional  jar- 
rings  and  discords  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fuller 
harmony.  Indeed,  we  must  see  that,  even 
when  that  harmony  is  largely  obtained  and 
enjoyed,  there  are  still  breaks  in  the  strain, 
pauses  in  the  progress,  and  flashes  of  es- 
caping fire,  it  may  bo,  at  the  very  time 
when  a  deeper  spiritual  affinity  is  reached 
and  realised  by  these  struggling  souls.  We 
really  can  have  no  interest  as  Christians  in 


looking  at  this  matter,  nor  in  rtp 
it  to  others,  in  any  light  but  one 
true. 

"Hush!  hush!"  say  some;  ' 
speak  or  write  of  the  imperfection! 
families  of  the  good;  they  are  vi 
You  cannot  say  they  have  no  existe 
seem  as  if  they  had  none.  Draw  pic 
Paradise  regained,  and  put  them  fort 
people."  But  does  any  one  supp 
keen-eyed  and  thoughtful  people 
world  are  for  a  moment  deluded 
seeming?  No,  no;  good  can  new 
out  of  a  truthless  charity.  The  h 
Obed-edom  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is : 
of  perfection ;  its  members  are  in.  pi 
perfection ;  they  are  attaining  it  by  c 
and  the  blessing  which  adds  no  so 
wonderfully  helping  their  endeavon 
preparing  harvest  fulness  of  success  f 
with  which  to  crown  them  in  a  bette 
than  this. 

Now,  in  virtue  of  such  a  state  of 
such  experiences  and  such  hopes,  1 
not  well  suppose  a  father — head  of  aC 
home — holding  colloquy  with  an  0 
who  is  anxious  to  reduce  all  homes 
characters  to  one  common  level,  an 
with  that  view,  has  been  looking  i 
good  man's  house  with  the  eye  of  th< 
and  pointing  at  certain  things  with  th 
of  the  censor?  May  we  not  suppo 
father  meeting  him  with  open  face,  ar 
ing  free  discourse  with  him  in  son 
fashion  as  this  ? — "  Come,  and  let  ue 
together  on  this  matter.  We  think, 
lievo  that,  through  the  coming  of  thii 
thing,  religion,  into  our  house,  we  ha 
a  completeness  in  our  idea  which  w< 
had  before.  We  at  least  know  now  n 
ought  to  be,  and  to  live  for,  as  indii 
and  as  one  of  the  families  of  Israel 
also  believe  that  we  are  conscious  of 
power  of  help  and  harmony  coming 
through  all  our  endeavours  to  live  a 
spiritual  obedience  to  God.  You  hav 
looking  at  some  of  the  little  troubles 
surface ;  but  there  are  depths  of  coi 
peace  which  only  we  have  sounded  ^ 
but  ourselves  can  know  how  much  0 
moral  power,  and  love,  and  sweet  xc 
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ment,  'the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed 
Ood'  has  brought  into  our  house — what 
thrillings  ofhigher  sympathy  it  has  awakened, 
and  what  secret  seekings  of  heart  to  heart, 
and  what  unity  of  purpose  in  regard  to  life's 
highest  aims,  and  what  tenderness  and  bright- 
ness in  our  common  hope.  And  these  imper- 
fections of  which  you  speak,  and  which  we 
ourselves  sorely  lament,  we  believe  we  are 
getting  away  from  them  by  degrees.  They 
drop  from  us  as  we  look  up,  and  travel  on 
together  to  the  'large  and  wealthy  place.' 
And  now  about  yourself.  What  is  your  ideal, 
and  your  endeavour  ?  Are  you  doing  any 
better  ?  Have  you  got  a  nobler  fulfilment  of 
the  natural  aspirations  and  questionings  of 
the  heart  ?  a  better  plan  of  life,  and  more 
success  in  pursuing  it,  than  has  chanced  to 
me  and  mine  ?  For  the  sake  of  all  the  great 
interests  at  stake,  both  yours  and  mine,  I 
think  you  ought  to  tell  me  truly  how  those 
things  are.  To  scoff  or  sneer  can  be  nothing 
to  the  point.  We  are  brethren  in  calamity, 
sinners  and  sufferers  together;  and  if  you 
and  yours,  without  religion,  are  really  better 
than  I  and  mine  with  it,  then  you  ought  to 
pity  and  help  us,  by  showing  us  carefully 
the  more  excellent  way ! " 

If  we  do  not  here  introduce  any  answer 
to  such  discourse,  it  is  simply  because  we 
believe  that  no  answer  of  any  force  for  the 
unchristian  cause  can  be  given.  We  believe, 
and  are  sure,  that  when  the  whole  case  is 
brought  out  to  view,  or  as  much  into  view 
as  possible,  it  will  still  be  found  that  the 
truest,  dearest  harmonies  in  all  the  social 
Hfeof  man,  are  sounding  only  in  the  Christian 
kome ;  and  that  those  imperfections  of  which 
some  make  so  much,  and  of  which  no  one 
ought  to  make  too  little,  are,  after  all,  but 
Eke  the  flitting  shadows  of  a  sunny  day — 
but  like  the  chafing  of  the  stream  as  it  rushes 
•gainst  the  rocky  barrier  on  its  passage  to 
tho  peaceful  plains  which  it  will  fertilise,  or 
to  the  depths  of  ocean  where  it  will  rest. 

m. 

Biligim  in  the  house  is  a  source  of  prosperity. 
"The  Lord  blessed  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom,  and  all  that  he  had."    We  know  not 
*ht  he  had  when  the  ark  came,  but  we 


know  that,  whether  it  was  much  or  little,  it 
soon  became  much  more.  Josephus  says 
that  he  was  poor,  and  that  in  these  months 
his  estate  increased,  to  the  envy  of  his  neigh- 
bours. It  would  seem  more  likely,  however, 
that  the  blessing  was  such  and  so  great,  that 
it  overcame  envy,  and  filled  his  neighbours 
rather  with  admiring  thoughts  of  divine 
goodness.  Matthew  Henry  says,  in  his  quaint 
way  (deep  truth  underlying  the  quaintness), 
that  "  The  ark  paid  well  for  its  entertain- 
ment." "  It  is  a  guest  that  none  shall  lose 
by,  that  bid  it  welcome."  "  Let  masters  of 
families  be  encouraged  to  keep  up  religion, 
and  to  serve  God  and  the  interests  of  His 
kingdom,  with  their  houses  and  estates,  for 
that  is  the  way  to  bring  a  blessing  upon  all 
they  have." 

It  was  peculiarly  the  way  in  Old-Tes- 
tament times.  The  connection  between  re- 
ligion and  temporal  success  was  then  firm 
and  close.  The  cause  and  the  consequence 
were  then  visibly  and  near  together.  The 
godly  dwelt  securely  in  the  land:  bread 
was  given  them,  and  water  was  sure ;  their 
garners  were  full,  affording  all  manner  of 
store;  their  sheep  were  counted  by  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  in  their  streets ; 
their  oxen  were  strong  to  labour ;  there  was 
no  breaking  in  nor  going  out.  To  be  "in 
such  a  case"  was  to  be  "happy;"  but  it 
was  more,  it  was  a  proof  to  them  that  "  their 
God  was  the  Lord." 

The  connection  between  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual  is  as  real  as  ever,  although  in 
some  cases  not  so  visible.  Life  is  more  com- 
plex ;  it  has  greater  interests,  heavier  tasks, 
and  higher  prizes.  The  working  of  the  new 
elements  strikes  sometimes  upon  the  old 
simple  law,  and  prevents  it  from  throwing 
out  its  fruits  so  speedily.  But  the  law  is 
strong  and  lasting.  It  is  announced  with 
the  utmost  firmness  by  our  Lord,  "  All  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you;"  and  by 
His  apostle,  "  Godliness  hath  the  promise 
of  the  life  that  now  is."  The  Lord  still 
blesses  the  "  house  of  Obed-edom,  and  all  that 
he  has."  The  Obed-edom  of  our  time  "  hoe  " 
far  more  than  this  ancient  worthy  in  whose 
house  the  ark  rested.  He  has  some  stake 
in  the  highest  things  of  modern*  life,  and 
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prosperity  to  him  in  his  affairs  is  a  much 
wider  and  grander  thing.  He  has  character 
ventured  forth  in  his  affairs,  and  the  Lord 
blesses  that,  for  the  good  of  those  who  are 
affected  by  it.  He  has  plans  of  usefulness, 
and  in-so-far  as  they  are  wise  and  good,  the 
Lord  blesses  them.  He  has  controversies 
with  evil  principles  and  evil  men,  and  the 
Lord  blesses  these,  by  giving  him  strength 
for  the  battle,  and  by  granting  triumph  to 
the  truth.  He  has  reverses,  and  the  Lord 
blesses  them,  and  shows  him  how  his  "  corn 
of  wheat,  which  fell  into  the  ground  and  died, 
will  soon  bring  forth  much  fruit." 

A  thoughtful,  earnest  man,  now  feels  him- 
self connected  with  politics,  with  law,  with 
battles,  with  civilisation,  with  churches,  with 
religion,  with  life  in  all  its  phases.  He  has 
some  stake,  some  property  in  all  these  things, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  earnestness  and 
greatness  of  his  mind,  he  will  feel  that  these 
are  the  real  interests  of  his  life,  for  which  he 
needs  "  blessing  from  the  Lord ;"  that  flocks 
and  herds,  or  houses  and  lands,  or  ships  and 
stores,  in  themselves  simply,  are  much  less, 
relatively,  than  they  were,  because  the  greater 
things  have  come  far  more  into  play.  A  man 
now,  who  would  take  up  religion  solely  be- 
cause it  would  probably  make  his  business 
prosper — you  know  what  you  would  think 
of  him.  No !  that  mere  material  interest  in 
itself  is  now  but  one  among  many  interests ; 
and  the  promise  is,  that  prosperity  shall  be 
over  the  whole — that  a  good  man's  labour 
shall  be  a  gaining  thing  to  him  in  many 
ways — his  life  a  growing  thing  in  the  best 
ways — that  the  Lord  "will  make  his  way 
prosperous,  and  that  he  shall  have  good 
success" — that  the  Lord  will  "bless  the 
house  of  Obed-edom,  and  all  that  he 
has.19 

IV. 

Religion  in  the  house  of  a  good  man,  is  likely  to 

be  a  legacy  Jo  his  children. 

The  ark  went  away  from  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  at  the  end  of  three  months ;  but 
the  connection  between  the  ark  and  his  fa- 
mily was  not  then  brought  to  an  end.  He 
is  mentioned  again,  with  his  sons,  in  the  later 


history,  as  established  about  the  ark 
keep  the  doors;  they  carry  harpc 
"excel"  in  the  music,  and  spend  a 
time  in  promoting  the  worship  and  k 
of  God  in  the  earth. 

So  piety  and  its  blessings  often  de« 
the  same  house  from  father  to  son,  fi 
generation  to  another.  This  is  accoi 
the  law  and  will  of  God.  We  see  and 
in  our  actions  only  the  living.  He  se 
who  are  to  live  to  "the  third  and 
generation."  In  the  piety  of  the 
and  in  the  laws  of  Christian  family  1 
makes  provision  for  what  we  may  < 
transmission  of  religion  to  those  wh 
come  after.  The  law  of  transmissioi 
invariable — at  any  rate,  it  admits,  ii 
as  we  can  see,  of  some  sad  exceptions 
Saviour  tells  us  that  it  is  not  a  law  of 
or  of  the  will  of  man,"  apart  from  1 
character.  He  warns  us  against  th 
of  "saying  within  ourselves,  that  w 
Abraham  to  our  father." 

But  there  is  a  law,  although  ou 
"will  does  not  command  it"    That 
"  of  God."     He  knows  its  force.    H 
its  living  links.     He  binds  the  gene 
together.     He  acknowledges  the  p 
teaching  as  His  own  "nurture,"  t 
rental  warnings  as  His  own  "  admon 
and  when  the  child  is  "trained  up 
way  that  he  should  go,"  it  is  ruled 
counsels  that  "when  he  is  old,  he  sh 
depart  from  it."      "  Instead  of  the 
there  are  the  children,  whom  He 
princes  in  the  earth." 

What  a  strength  of  encouragemei 
what  a  depth  of  solace  there  is  i 
gracious  law,  for  all  godly  parents  * 
striving,  like  Abraham,  to  commani 
children  and  their  household  after 
Such  parents  may  assure  themselve 
that  endeavour  is  in  the  very  line  oi 
loving  will  to  them  and  theirs.  In  ti 
of  their  house,  and  in  the"  spirit  oi 
life,  they  are  casting  the  forms  whic 
be  peopled  and  animated  with  the 
"families  of  Israel."  They  are  hf 
down  the  traditions  of  greatness,  az 
sacred  roll  of  their  heavenly  lineage,  to 
who  will  know  how  to  value  them 
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transmit  them,  with  added  splendours, 
ill  future  age.  They  are  preparing 
tn  that  future  age,  as  dwellings  for 
?hey  are  making  room  for  His  Father- 
The  human  fatherhood  is  a  transient 
certain  thing.  Every  thoughtful  father 
'ten  think,  and  the  more  as  life  goes 
am  going  the  way  of  all  flesh ;  I  must 
iy  children  soon,  some  of  them  young, 
?t  clearly  formed  in  character,  all  of 
i  a  world  of  searching  trial ! "  And 
ught  is  at  least  very  solemn,  if  not 
Jut  let  that  father  think — for  it  is 
( I  can  live  after  I  am  dead.  I  can 
the  moral  legacy  I  bequeath,  in  the 
les  I  inspire,  in  the  blessing  I  trans- 
?ho  God  of  my  fathers  will  be  the 
my  children.  I  see  them,  like  the 
f  Obed-edom,  to  the  third  and  fourth 


generation,  busy  around  the  ark  of  God,  and 
I  die  in  peacte ! " 

Such  are  some,  and  only  some,  of  the 
blessings  of  religion  in  the  borne.  These 
are  some  of  the  living  powers  which  centre 
in  the  ark  of  God. 

Are  wo  giving  that  ark  entertainment? 
Is  the  blessing  on  our  house  ?  on  mine  ?  Is 
our  house  thrice  dear  and  sacred  because 
filled  with  the  heavenly  Fatherhood  and 
Presence  ?  If  not,  let  us,  let  me  see  to  it 
without  delay.  Let  me  draw  down  the  wait- 
ing presence.  Let  me  fill  my  house  with 
love.  Lat  me  bring  myself  and  all  I  have  to 
Him  who  has  given  me  all,  that  He  may 
give  me  all  again — that  the  Lord  may  now 
"  bless  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  and  all  that 
he  has." 


OUT    AND   ABOUT   IN    STOCKHOLM, 


BY  MAEGABET  HOWTTT  * 


i  walk  into  the  busy  market-place  of 
)lm.  First  we  come  to  the  stout,  jolly, 
le  women.  The  red  onions  that  they  are 
ire  amazingly  like  small  hyacinth-bulbs, 
lough  it  is  now  October,  we  see  a  few 
eas,  broad  beans,  and  French  beans  for 
Text  are  the  stalls  of  meal,  and  the  bins 
jkebrod.  Everybody  eats  knackebrod. 
3  staff  of  life  for  all  ages  and  all  classes, 
remer,  when  in  America,  felt  the  want 
sadfully. 

itive  people  seem  to  make  some  one 
dish,  or  preparation  of  flour  or  oatmeal, 
sry  bread  of  life.  We  have  something 
in  our  northern  portions  of  England,  to 
thing  of  Scotland,  in  the  oatcake  and 
e,  perhaps  the  remains  of  the  Scan- 
n  diet  brought  over  by  the  Danes.  To 
orridge  and  oatcake  the  Yorkshire  and 
mberland  people  will  often  lovingly 
when    transported   even   to  wealthy 


London,  and  surrounded  by  the  modern  lux- 
urious varieties  of  food. 

To  the  Swedes  the  JcnacJeebrbd  is  one  of  the 
chief  essentials  of  life.  There  are  actually  bins 
of  it  standing  daily  in  the  market  of  Stockholm. 
It  is  a  thin  kind  of  bread,  quite  brown  and 
crisp,  pricked  all  over,  and  very  much  like  our 
north-country  clap-bread  in  appearance,  size, 
and  thickness,  excepting  that  it  has  a  hole  in 
the  middle,  by  which  it  is  strung  in  piles. 

It  is  now  ten  o'clock,  and  the  ladies  are  re- 
turning from  market,  some  attended  by  their 
servant  maids,  or  jungfrus,  as  they  are  called, 
others  alone ;  and  multitudes  of  jungfrus  also 
without  their  mistresses,  with  their  baskets  of 
meat,  fish,  and  vegetables,  and  eighteen  or 
twenty  knackebrod  hanging  by  a  string  to 
their  finger,  and  very  probably  also,  a  little 
fan-like  bunch  of  fir-twigs,  which  being  the 
ordinary  house-broom,  requires  very  frequently 
to  be  renewed;  nor  are  they  returning  late  from 


"Twelre  Months  with  Fredrika  Bremer."  London:  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.  We  expressed  our  nigh 
f  the  merits  of  this  work  in  our  August  part.  Wo  find  we  were  in  error  in  attributing  the  Diary  as  well  as  the 
to  which  we  took  exception)  to  Mrs.  Howitt.  The  Diary  is  written  by  her  daughter,  "Margaret  Hewitt."  W« 
lore  glad  to  recognise  the  talent  and  intellectual  power  of  a  new  author.  We  need  not  repeat  our  commendation; 
n  can  now  judge  for  themselves :  but  we  hope  they  will  not  forget  these  Yohunea  in  planning  their  Christmas  gifts, 
make  a  note  at  once. 
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market,  though  it  may  be  now  eleven  o'clock, 
as  the  general  dinner-time  in  Stockholm  is 
three. 

The  lower-class  maid  servant,  or piga,  answer- 
ing to  our  servant-of-all-work,  is  also  met  at 
every  turn,  with  her  cotton  kerchief  tied  over 


is  Fru.  I  hardly  know  what  would  be  the  con* 
sequence  of  Mamsell  Bremer's  jungfruaddres- 
ing  this  worthy  individual  as  Madam :  certainly 
Sara  would  be  a  piga  for  the  rest  of  her  d&jg. 

A  young  lady  is  Mamsell ;  one  of  noble  family, 
Froken ;  their  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  in. 


THE  VEGETABLE   STALL. 


her  head  and  her  hands  laden  with  all  kinds  of 
market  commodities. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  rank  and  position 
amongst  servants  here.  The  upper-class  ser- 
vants, or  jungfrus,  frequently  wear  black  silk 
kerchiefs  on  their  heads.  Sara,  Miss  Bremer's 
servant,  would  regard  it  as  a  mortal  offence  to 
be  called  a  piga :  she  requires  herself  to  be  de- 
nominated by  the  Knutsson  family,  and  by  all 
others  I  presume,  as  "  Mamsell  Bremer's  jung- 
fru." 


tending  to  be  still  more  correct,  addresses  me 
as  Mees. 

There  was  a  time  when  noble  young  ladies 
were  Jungfrus,  and  kings'  daughters  only 
Frokens.  But  the  rule  of  civilization  seems  to 
be  that  of  mounting  ever  upwards,  and  thii 
struggling  after  empty  titles,  even  down  to  the 
very  lowest,  is  a  part  of  the  same  thing;  thoi 
the  madams  of  the  market  will  address  eaei 
other  as  Fru,  just  as  our  poor  folks  speak  of 
each  other  as  "  that  lady"  or  "that  gentleman.* 


MILK.WOMAN   IN  HER  CART. 


The  women  of  the  lower  class  have  also  their 
rank  and  degree,  which  are  punctiliously  main- 
tained :  thus,  the  laundress  or  charwoman  is 
Madam,  but  the  shopkeeper  and  the  lady  who 
lets  lodgings,  as  my  Mrs.  Knutsson  for  instance, 


Beyond  the  sellers  of  knackebrbd  are  •*■■ 
with  hot  coffee,  rusks,  and  little  loaves,*^ 
acceptable  to  the  country  people  and  hn<W*J 
who  daily  frequent  the  market  These  •**■* 
along  the  middle  thoroughfare,  on  the  <*** 
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aide  of  which  are  meat  stalls  and  hundreds  of 
milk-carts,  shabby  little  wooden  carts,  contain- 
ing large  brown  metal  and  tin  pails  of  milk  and 
cream,  each  drawn  by  a  shaggy,  stout,  dun- 
coloured  horse,  and  watched  over  by  a  buxom 
countrywoman,  and  by-the-bye,  it  is  curious, 
tKat  whilst  in  France  white  horses  are  universal, 
any  of  that  colour  are  very  rare  here. 

The  quantity  of  rich,  excellent  milk  and 
abundant  cream  brought  daily  into  Stockholm, 
is  truly  astonishing.  The  fact  is,  that  nobody 
dreams  of  anything  else  but  thick  cream  with 
their  coffee,  and  men,  women,  and  children 
drink  tumblers  of  milk  during  the  day  in  a 
style  suited  to  nothing  but  a  farm  house  in 
En  gland,  and  not  even  there.  Milk  also  forms 
a  great  ingredient  in  cooking.  For  instance, 
a  not  uncommon  soup  is  milk  boiled  with 
sweet  almonds  and  white  sugar,  and  eaten  with 


inside,  and  appearing  like  a  fringe  at  the 
bottom. 

The  Dalecarlian  peasants  form  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  features  of  Stockholm  street 
life.  These  people,  men  and  women,  who  throng 
to  the  capital  from  their  beautiful,  historic  Dal- 
arne,  or  the  Dales,  as  the  province  is  called, 
the  land  of  Gustavus  Yasa,  the  father  of  the 
Yasa  line,  and  their  great  Protestant  Reformer, 
take  in  Stockholm  the  place  of  our  Irish  in 
London,  but  with  a  very  different  result !  How 
unlike  to  our  dirty,  slip-shod  orange  woman  is 
the  clean,  industrious  Dalecarlian  peasant  in 
her  Sunday  attire !  The  white  chemise  with 
wide  sleeves  sewn  into  a  band  at  the  wrists ; 
small  bodice,  perhaps  of  tan-coloured  leather ; 
dark  blue  or  black  woollen  petticoat,  short 
enough  to  reveal  the  queer,  loose,  scarlet-knitted 
stockings,  giving  the  idea  of  ill-fitting  trousers ; 


THE  BASKET   SELLER. 


•*eetened  bread ;  then  there  is  no  end  to  the 
'v*Jiou8  kinds  of  porridge  composed  of,  or 
^ten  with  milk,  which  take  the  place  of  our 
Puddings  and  other  milk  dishes.  Dairy  men  or 
Jomen  must  drive  a  thriving  trade  in  Stock  - 

fiulda,  a  Swedish  protego  of  Miss  Bremer's, 
^«o  is  with  me  as  my  companion,  has  possessed 
*^om  childhood  a  remarkable  facility  for  cut- 
****g  out  in  a  second  or  two  characteristic 
8*oups  in  paper,  and  gives  us  here  a  milk- 
woman  in  her  cart 

The  vegetable  stall  has  been  given  already, 
***d  now  we  have  a  basket-seller,  who  has  his 
*t&nd  amongst  the  minor  vendors. 

Ton  must  know  that  these  baskets  are  not 
^cker,  but  rather  wooden,  being  composed  of 
**fccU  of  birch,  and  are  mostly  square  or  oblong. 
^he  vendor  is  a  Dalecarlian,  in  his  quaint, 
^tdyed,  white  sheepskin  coat,  the  wool  turned 


handsome,  well-made  black  boots,  with  a  clog 
on  the  ball  of  the  sole  to  correspond  with  the 
heel ;  and  a  long  woollen  apron,  woven  in  hand- 
some stripes  of  brilliant  green,  scarlet,  and 
orange,  or  some  other  equally  effective  arrange- 
ment of  colours.  Thus  seen,  she  furnishes  a 
charming  picture.  Some  of  these  women  wear 
on  their  heads  pointed  stuff  caps,  with  two 
side- streamers ;  others  tight-fitting  scull-caps, 
and  others,  again,  caps  made  of  bright-coloured 
ohintz.  Hedemora,  Sater,  and  other  places  in 
the  Dales,  have  each  their  distinct  cap.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  must  by  no  means  be  forgotten 
the  brilliant  tassels  which  are  hung  about  the 
costume  in  the  queerest  way  imaginable,  and, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  in  a  perfectly  arbitrary 
manner,  and  without  any  apparent  purpose; 
but  after  all,  I  suspect,  according  to  the  style 
of  the  district  from  which  they  come. 
Many  of  these  women  occupy  themselves  in 

p  p  £ 
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hair- work,  and  produce  the  most  delicate  de- 
vices. Many  young  Dalecarlian  girls  carry 
about  little  birch  boxes,  containing  bracelets 
and  rings  of  their  own  work  in  hair  for  sale. 
Some  of  these  hardy  peasant  women  also  en- 
gage themselves  as  gardeners  at  gentlemen's 
houses,  undertaking  the  entire  charge  of  dig- 
ging, planting,  rolling,  pruning,  &o.  When 
they  have  in  this  way,  by  care  and  industry, 
saved  a  little  sum  of  money,  they  return  to  the 
Dales,  and  not  ^infrequently  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  their  old  scenes  with  a  husband. 
Such  are  the  Dalecarlian  women.  As  for  the 
men,  they  have  a  most  singularly  soft,  sheepish 
appearance.  For  instance,  I  last  Sunday  met 
one  walking  between  two  gaily-dressed  women; 
he  wore  a  long  sheepskin  coat,  reaching  to  the 
ankles,  and  a  round-crowned  hat.  The  ordinary 
costume  is  a  loose,  grey-blue  cloth  coat,  leather 
breeches,  and  frequently  a  leathern  apron,  often 
as  fresh,  as  if  he  were  a  smith  about  to  strike 


A  PEASANT  GIRL. 


the  forge  for  the  first  time.  Children,  whether 
boys  or  girls,  are  attired  exactly  like  their 
parents,  and  look  like  little  men  and  women. 

These  peasants  will  form  a  brilliant  contrast 
with  the  glittering  snow,  when  it  comes.  At 
present,  however,  the  weather  is  still  warm, 
with  a  bracing  air.  This  surprises  me,  as 
Stockholm  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  the 
northern  part  of  dreary,  desolate  Labrador, 
the  mildness  of  the  climate  being  explained 
by  the  Gulf-stream.  Hollyhocks,  sunflowers, 
china-asters,  coreopsis,  are  still  in  flower  in 
the  Horticultural  Garden,  but  the  beds  look 
sodden  and  autumnal.  Spite  of  this  mild 
weather— St.  Brita's  summer,  as  it  is  called— 
Dalecarlian  peasant  women  arc  putting  on  their 
short,  coquettish,  white  sheepskin  jackets,  with 
their  warm  woolly  insides,  which  form  an  orna- 
mental border.  I  am  never  tired  of  looking  at 
these  peasants,  whd,  when  attired  in  their  clean, 


brilliant,  holiday  best,  look  like  bits  < 
out  for  a  walk. 

There  are  no  little  crossing-sweep 
-shoeblacks  in  the  streets  of  Stockh 
more  than  in  Paris;  nor,  with  onlj 
ception,  have  I  ever  seen  a  beggar, 
dicity  is  strictly  forbidden ;  and  had 
old  man  been  seen  to  beg,  he  would  1 
punished,  as  public  provision  is  mac 
poor.  You  sometimes,  but  by  a  i 
chance,  hear  a  "positiv"  as  a  hand 
called,  playing  airs  from  "Norma,"  on 
Old  Hundredth,  which  seem  strange!; 
to  me,  and  being  rare,  they  are  by 
such  positive  nuisances  as  with  us. 

Old  women  are  also  allowed  to  turn 
penny  by  selling pepparkdkor  and  bro* 
Jcarameller,  or  Danish  bulls-eyes,  whicl 
favourites  with  the  children  here ;  a: 
these  old  madams,  being  probably  of ; 
.turn,  reads  diligently  the  newspap 
by  her  stall  in  a  little  round  tub  wi 
to  it. 

It  will  be  some  time,  I  fear,  bef< 
properly  understand  the  division  of 
this  northern  capital.  For  example, 
the  first  we  come  to,  sells  ribbons, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  sewing-silk 
buttons.  This  man  in  the  Norrmali 
you  a  hair-brush,  but  cannot  accomm 
with  a  comb.  He  very  obligingly 
however,  that  there  is  a  comb-shop  h 
Imagine  this,  when  you  are  in  a  grej 
Again,  you  enter  a  garnmagasin,  * 
know  worsted  or  yarn  is  sold,  by  the 
side,  from  which  are  hung  skeins  of  ^ 
side  you  behold  all  the  various  com] 
behind  the  counter,  filled  with  these  i 
infinite  variety  of  colour  and  shade.  1 
your  wool  or  yarn,  which  is  nicely 
paper  and  presented  to  you,  with  a  e 
loop  in  the  string  for  you  to  carry  i 
when  you  ask  for  knitting-needles, ' 
shopman  looks  amazed,  just  as  if 
knitting-needles  had  no  kind  of  ec 
At  the  next  door,  photogen  oil  f< 
threads,  tapes,  and  dried  fish  are  Bold 
a  pole  over  a  shop-door  exhibits  a  1 
coloured  drapery  in  festoons:  this 
that  here  thick  quilted  cotton  con: 
may  be  bought,  coarse  dresses,  horse- 
other  incongruities.  Crinolines  het 
fantastic  articles,  are  ranged  with  fri 
wipers,  and  china  dolls*  heads.  One 
that  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  ehi 
cording  to  species  and  gemis;  btrtv 
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Uie  resemblance  be  found  between  furniture 
and  Cobbs's  tea  mixture  ?  Sucb  facts  overturn 
theories.  Tbere  is  utter  confusion  in  buying 
things.  It  is  as  impossible  to  find  the  right 
place,  as  it  is  to  know  the  right  name  by  which 
a  shop  is  called.  We  in  England  make  our 
good  old  homely  word  s/wp  serve  for  any  place 
where  goods  are  sold.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
you  have  Butik  or  Bod — an  ancestor  of  our 
booth;  Magaein,  Fabrik,  and  Handel,  though 
this  last  properly  means  trade,  are  all  applicable 
to  the  shop ;  thus  they  say,  silkeshandel,  silk- 
shop,  bokhandel  or  boklada,  otherwise  book-box 
or  book-shop ;  but  the  baker's  shop  will  be 
brodmagasin ;  while  a  butcher  announces  a  vent, 
Gallic-Swedish  being  necessary  for  him. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  very  English 
reminders  in  the  shop-windows,  which,  if  one 
suffered  from  home  sickness,  might  be  con- 
solatory. Thus,  here  is  a  depot  for  "  Fox's 
Paragon  Umbrellas,"  the  windows  displaying 
the  familiar  print  of  gentlemen  walking  in  very 
heavy  rain  under  green  or  blue  patent  um- 
brellas. Another  shop,  this  time  for  earthen- 
ware, shows  you  the  homely,  despised  willow- 
pattern  plates  and  dishes,  standing  in  the 
place  of  honour  amongst  the  universal  white 
Fare  so  general  all  the  Continent  over ;  to  say 
nothing  of  "  Crosse  and  Blackwell's  Pickles," 
and  "  Reading  Biscuits,"  in  a  victualiehandel, 
amongst  lobsters  and  square  miles  of  butter 
and  dried  sausages. 

Still  more  hopeless  is  the  mode  of  address 
tare,  where  there  is  an  infinitude  of  titles, 
feminine  as  well  as  masculine,  which,  unless  you 
We  the  privilege  of  saying  thou,  must  always 
be  used. 

Kiss  Bremer  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "  I 
§iew  so  tired  in  America  of  people  asking  me 
perpetual  questions.  We  Swedes  are  not  so 
inquisitive." 

Ah,  Tante  Fredrika,  no  Swede  could  pos- 
•bly  be  so ! 

Think  only  of  having  to  say,  "  Does  the 
Commissary  of  the  Revenue  suffer  from  the 
cold  of  our  climate  P  "  "  Does  the  First  Gentle- 
man of  the  Bedchamber  admire  the  writing 
of  our  poet  So-and-SoP"  "Does  the  Rural 
Dean's  Lady  take  sugar  in  the  Rural  Dean's 
tody's  coffee  ?  "  In  very  desperation  one  must 
be  silent. 

In  Swedish  books  you  will  always  find  ni 
toed  as  the  second  person  plural.  But  what  is 
qnsddered  as  allowable  in  literature  is  not  so 
&  daily  parlance.  I,  at  first,  used  ni  in  my 
fnorance,  and  asked  Hulda  why  she  did  not 


do  the  same.  She  looked  astonished,  and 
replied,  "The  Queen  would  say  ni  to  her 
dresser,  and  a  countess  would  say  the  same  to 
her  bailiff,  but  it  would  never  do  for  me  to  use 
ni  to  any  one." 

Some  years  since  a  "  nUeociety  "  was  esta- 
blished by  a  band  of  social  reformers,  who  ajl 
signed  their  names  to  a  resolution  of  using 
this  pronoun  you  indiscriminately,  to  high  or 
low,  friend  or  foe.  But,  alas  for  human 
endeavours !  their  ni  became  nihil. 

In  the  meantime,  people  help  themselves  out 
of  their  quandaries  the  best  they  can ;  that  is, 
by  the  most  wonderful  use  of  passive  verbs ; 
for  instance,  looking  inquiringly  at  the  First 
Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  you  may  say, 
"  Are  the  writings  of  our  poet  So-and-So  ad- 
mired?" or,  glancing  at  the  Rural  Dean's  Lady, 
"  Will  sugar  be  agreeable  P" 

In  Stockholm  the  correct  thing  is  to  live  in 
the  Norr,  or  North  Malm,  and  likewise  that 
your  windows  should  face  the  street.  Most 
houses  have  an  inner  court,  and  you  might 
expect  to  be  treated  a  little  patronizingly  if 
you  said  you  lived  one  story  up,  pa  garden,  or 
in  the  court.  Thus,  as  you  walk  in  this  May- 
fair  of  Stockholm,  you  see  it  written  up  that 
Tailor  Limetwig  lives  pa  garden;  often,  too, 
the  lower  storey  is  occupied  by  some  tradesman 
or  mechanic,  Joiner  Yillagebrook  it  may  be ; 
whilst  to  a  pole  projecting  from  the  next 
window  is  hung  an  ornamental  frame  of  glass, 
denoting  that  there  the  glassmaker  or  glazier, 
Elmleaf,  is  to  be  found,  though  a  famous  Baron 
lives  on  the  floor  above.  Apropos  of  names,  the 
Swedes  surely  carry  their  love  of  nature  into 
their  very  names;  such  endless  branches, 
twigs,  leaves,  hills,  brooks,  and  strands  occur 
on  every  side.  The  very  Swedish  nightingale 
herself  bore  the  name  of  Jenny  Limetree. 
But  now  to  return  to  the  windows  of  the  lower 
storey  of  our  Belgravia ;  here  we  see  displayed 
a  mixture  of  saffron-buns,  rolls,  rusks,  ginger- 
bread, apples,  and  little  twists  amongst  the 
flowerpots,  together  with  a  black  board,  on 
which  is  depicted  a  pair  of  gloves  in  white 
paint,  showing  that  gloves  are  here  cleaned ; 
also  an  announcement  with  regard  to  goloshes, 
that  "they  are  repaired  after  the  English 
method." 

I  think  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
lower  class  who  have  a  front  window  turn  a 
penny  by  selling  bread,  and  many  also  by 
mending  goloshes.  As  to  the  Restauration 
(Restaurachdons)  they  are  legion ;  little  hum- 
ble   eating-houses,  some   standing   amongst 
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the  grand  dwellings  of  great  people,  others 
amongst  the  little  wooden  houses  of  humbler 
neighbourhoods.  What  an  amazing  amount 
of  restoration  people  must  require,  to  judge 
from  their  number !  but  this  restoration  is  of 
a  very  inoffensive  kind — bread  in  all  its  varie- 
ties, milk,  cream,  and  perhaps  coffee,  with  diffe- 
rent preparations  of  cold  meat.  Other  eating- 
houses  there  are  where  people  can  dine,  or 
whence  dinners  can  be  sent.  I  see  that  a 
certain  "  Mamsell  Sparrow  sends  out  dinners 
of  two  excellent  and  well-dressed  courses  for 
sixpence."  Why  do  not  English  people,  with 
small  means,  come  and  take  up  their  abode  in 
Stockholm  ? 

One  of  my  first  sources  of  satisfaction  in 
this  city  was,  that  as  I  did  not  see  any  flaring 
gin-palaces,  there  must  be  a  greater  degree  of 


temperance  amongst  the  people  than  withiu; 
but  this  was  a  delusion.    You  need  only  oast 
your  eye  for  a  short  time  on  one  of  those 
little  door3  by  the  side  of  which  is  fastened  a 
long  black  board  with  its  lists  of  temptations, 
briinvin,  rom,  punsch,  cogniac,  &c,  and  yon  will 
see  the  number  of  short,  sturdily-built  men,  ia 
their  warm,  thick  garments,  and  big  leather 
aprons,  that    turn    in.      Branvin,  the  white 
brandy  distilled  from  corn   and  potatoes,  k 
the  great  temptation  of  this  country.    Good 
Swedes  grieve  over  the  immense  consumption 
of  this  spirit,  and  the  fearful  ravages  which  it 
makes  in  what    might  otherwise    be  happj 
homes.     Still  I  must  confess  that  though  this 
sorrowful  fact  remains,  I  have  not  seen  in 
these  streets  so  much  evidence  of  drankennea 
as  one  witnesses  in  England  or  Germany. 


HOMES  POR  WORKMEN  AS  THEY  ARE. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "LENDING  A  HAND,   ETC. 


Home  ?  Of  all  the  countries  in  the  world  we 
ought  to  know  best  in  England  what  it  means, 
what  it  implies.  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb, 
that  "  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle." 

Family  life  is  one  of  God's  most  effective 
instruments  for  preserving  and  renovating  the 
moral  health  of  a  nation.  It  is  a  germ  in  which 
lie  folded  domestic  happiness,  education  in  its 
truest  and  highest  sense,  social  purity,  loyalty, 
and  order ;  the  germ  is  encased  in  a  protecting 
sheath,  and  that  sheath  is  home.  When  God 
created  the  first  parents  of  our  human  family, 
He  placed  them  in  a  home  which  His  own  hands 
had  not  disdained  to  prepare  and  decorate. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  the  healthy 
unfolding  of  family  life,  and  the  home  in  which 
it  is  developed,  must  be  evident  to  all.  What 
should  a  workman's  home  be  ?  What  is  the 
ideal  called  up  to  our  imagination  when  we 
speak  of  it  ?  It  should  be  the  place  to  which 
his  heart  has  turned  during  the  day,  while  his 
head  or  his  hands  have  toiled  faitlif  ully  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  his  employer ;  the  place 
to  which  he  returns  at  night,  laying  aside  his 
calling  as  a  servant,  to  resume  the  simple  and 
natural  dignity  with  which  God  has  invested 
him,  as  head  of  his  family. 

It  is  his  place  of  repose,  of  refreshment,  of 
endearment.     In  the  factory  or  workshop  he 


is  a  "  hand,"  esteemed  or  despised  in  proportion 
as  he  is  efficient  or  inexpert ;  at  home  heistbe 
husband,  the  father,  the  centre  round  whom 
all  revolves,  the  prop  of  his  wife,  the  exampl* 
and  instructor  of  his  children. 

With  an  honest  pride  he  cuts  up  and  di* 
tributes  the  loaf  earned  by  the  willing  labour 
of  his  own  right  hand ;  and  as  the  helplesi 
little  ones  cluster  round  his  knees,  hia  bout 
grows  big  with  protecting  love,  and  he  calk 
himself  a  rich  man,  measuring  wealth  by  God* 
estimate,  and  not  by  the  standard  of  the  capi- 
talist, 

An  hour  or  two  later  in  the  evening  tke» 
thoughtless  youngsters  will  be  in  dreamland; 
and  then  home  is  the  place  where  the  workmia 
and  his  wife  take  counsel  together  as  long-tned 
friends  over  family  plans  and  possibilities— 
"  another  half-year's  schooling  for  the  eldert»" 
or  "  a  place  for  our  little  maid,  where  folks  •** 
kind  and  careful,  and  won't  let  her  come  to 
harm." 

The  talk,  it  may  be,  is  prolonged,  and  go* 
back  to  old  days ;  and  as  the  wife  looks  witk 
full,  trusting  eyes  into  his  face,  and  her  tongo* 
utters  fondly  the  old  familiar  name,  he  sunk 
to  remember  how  shyly  it  passed  her  lips  fa 
the  first  time,  on  the  day  from  which  he  data 
his  happiness. 
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Life  may  not  have  been  all  smooth  to  these 
wo;  some  of  the  children's  places  may  be 
jmpty :  there  have  been  times,  perhaps,  when 
work  was  scarce  and  health  failed,  and  debts 
irere  unwillingly  contracted :  nay,  troubles  and 
rough  places  may  be  in  the  road  before  them 
dow,  but  they  have  not  given  in  hitherto,  and 
they  will  not  now — partly  because  they  meet 
troubles  together,  and  the  strongest  carries  the 
heavy  end  of  the  log ;  chiefly  because  they  be- 
lieve there  is  a  God  above  them  who  is  the 
poor  man's  friend,  and  they  nourish  their  faith 
out  of  an  old  book  which  never  grows  dusty  on 
their  shelf ,  where  they  read  that  "  He  giveth 
food  to  the  ravens,"  and  that  He  hath  "  chosen 
the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs 
of  the  kingdom." 

Will  any  one  say  this  is  a  highly- coloured 
ideal  of  a  workman's  home  P  We  ask,  why  ? 
Have  we  introduced  one  element  of  happiness 
beyond  domestic  affection  in  the  life  present, 
and  hope  for  the  life  to  come  ?  "We  have  con- 
fidence enough  in  our  industrial  classes  to 
believe  that  this  is  often  realized,  and  would 
he  realized  to  a  far  greater  extent  if  the 
physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
working  classes  in  our  large  towns  were  not 
exposed  to  deteriorating  influences,  over  which 
(hey  have  no  control. 

How,  we  ask,  is  the  sanctity  of  the  family 
home  to  be  preserved? — how  are  children  to 
be  nurtured  in  self-respect,  and  kept  free  from 
moral  pollution  ? — how  is  the  father,  the  bread- 
winner (whose  failing  power  to  work  reduces 
the  whole  family  to  pauperism),  to  be  kept  in 
health  under  such  circumstances  as  are  daily 
brought  to  light  by  our  public  journals  ? 

Mr.  Weylland,  for  several  years  employed  as 
City  Missionary  to  the  public -houses  in  Mary- 
lebone,  whose  talents  and  untiring  zeal  have 
won  for  him  a  position  of  influence  with  some 
<rf  our  ablest  statesmen,  gave  to  the  writer 
•wne  curious  facts  which  bear  on  this  subject. 
Bk  work  in  public-houses  was  night  duty : 
about  five  in  the  morning  he  was  accustomed 
to  8ee  gangs  of  workmen,  fifteen  or  twenty  in 
number,  crowding  to  public-houses  for  what 
wey  called  "  a  freshener,"  consisting  of  gin 
•ad  milk. 

"  Why  do  you  take  this  ?  it  is  a  bad  break - 
4tt" 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  breakfast :  but  we  must  have  it 
8ie  first  thing — we  feel  so  queer  and  tired  when 
*«  wake  up  in  the  morning." 

"Why,  where  do  you  live?" 

The    answer    explained    the    need    for    "a 


freshener ; "  they  lived  in  a  place  which,  by  a 
bitter  mockery,  bore  the  name  of  Pdradise 
Street,  Conway  Court.  The  missionary  knew 
it  well,  with  its  overcrowded  rooms  and  stifling 
atmosphere;  under  depressing  influences  like 
these,  vital  powers  flag  and  nature  craves  a 
stimulant. 

Again :  he  was  speaking  of  Sabbath  traffic, 
and  the  impossibility  of  purchasing  the  Sunday 
dinner  overnight,  because,  in  the  close  foul  air 
in  which  these  human  beings  sleep,  neither  meal 
nor  vegetables  will  keep. 

"  *  It  is  often  a  very  small  room,'  he  said.  '  At 
night  the  Punch-and-Judy  bedstead,  which  stands 
against  the  wall,  is  let  down  for  the  father  and  mother, 
and  the  room  seems  almost  filled  with  it :  for  such  of 
the  children  as  cannot  be  crowded  into  the  bed,  a 
bundle  of  rags  is  thrown  down  by  the  door  after  it  has 
been  closed  for  the  night;  and  what  the  air  soon 
becomes  you  may  judge  by  the  fact,  that  meat  and 
vegetables  become  putrid  in  a  few  hours :  yet  if  they 
were  left  outside,  or  in  the  yard,  of  course  they  would 
be  stolen.' " 

Speaking  of  the  state  of  Devonshire  Court 
(his  acquaintance  with  it  dates  nine  years  back), 
he  says,  "  there  were  122  rooms  in  it,  and  they 
accommodated  129  families — nearly  700  souls." 
Just  recently  he  has  met  with  a  room  where, 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  accommoda- 
tion from  pulling  down  for  railways,  the  rent 
has  run  up  to  6s.  4d.  for  a  week's  lodging. 
This  is  paid  by  two  families,  who  share  the 
room  between  them ;  the  women  go  to  bed  and 
hide  themselves  up,  after  which  the  men  come 
in  to  undress  and  follow  their  example.  Wash- 
ing, of  course,  is  not  thought  of;  even  if  it 
were  not  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  scarce 
supply  of  water,  and  its  foul  quality. 

This  missionary  spoke  earnestly  of  the  im- 
portance of  getting  penny  baths  for  the  work- 
ing classes;  he  spoke  of  twopence  as  a  pro- 
hibitory price,  and,  even  though  space  is  so 
valuable  in  London  that  we  hear  its  value  is 
now  estimated  at  so  much  the  square  inch,  he 
expressed  his  belief  that  a  penny  bath  might 
be  made  a  paying  concern. 

The  absolute  neglect  of  any  personal  wash- 
ing, beyond  that  of  the  hands  and  face,  was 
curiously  brought  out  in  a  circumstance  which 
befell  a  Lancashire  labourer,  a  particularly 
decent-looking  fellow,  whose  white  shirt  and 
well-brushed  coat  on  Sunday  attracted  atten- 
tion by  their  respectable  appearance.  He  had 
been  engaged  to  clear  out  a  pond,  and  conse- 
quently stood  for  several  hours  in  water  with 
bare  feet  and  legs.    When  work  was  done,  and 
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he  was  about  to  put  on  stockings  and  boots  to 
walk  borne,  be  was  struck  with  dismay  at  the 
unusual  appearance  of  his  legs — they  were 
white,  and  he  thought  the  skin  had  come  off  J 

But  to  return  to  the  houses.  What  is  the 
condition  of  the  rooms  themselves  P  Dr. 
Druitt*  says  of  them : — 

"  It  appears  absolutely  necessary  to  utterly  remove 
the  old,  dilapidated,  dark,  squalid,  damp  tenements, 
which  cover  a  large  area  of  this  metropolis.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  they  are  perfectly  incurable ;  and  they 
serve  only  as  a  nursury  of  an  enfeebled  and  sensual 
»  population.  There  are  houses  from  which  disease  is 
never  absent ;  the  soil  is  sodden  with  damp  and  riddled  . 
with  drains ;  the  walls  damp,  and  saturated  with  the 
exhalations  of  years ;  the  wood,  decayed  and  spongy, 
full  of  vermin,  never  looking  clean,  and  from  its 
pdrosity  refusing  to  dry  if  washed.  Such  houses 
are  utterly  hopeless,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be 
a  boon  to  humanity  if  the  districts  where  they  prevail 
could  be  razed  to  the  ground,  the  surface  excavated, 
and  then  covered  with  dwellings  which  would  admit 
the  light  and  air,  and  encourage  cleanliness." 

Dr.  Jeaffreson  gives  an  account  which  is  yet 
more  detailed,  and  in  this  respect  more  valu- 
able, that  he  brings  information  down  to  the 
present  date.  We  invite  the  reader's  attention 
to  extracts  from  a  letter  he  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Times  on  the  1st  of  January  of 
the  present  year,  containing  the  results  of  a 
house-to-house  inspection  he  had  lately  made, 
as  closely  as  one  person  could,  of  the  worst 
quarters  of  Lambeth;  St.  George's,  South- 
ward; Bermondsey;  Rotherhithe ;  Bethnal 
Green;  St.  Luke's,  Middlesex;  St.  Fancras; 
and  St.  Giles's.  Dr.  Jeaffreson  was  late  medical 
officer  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  and 
therefore  speaks  with  authority  as  to  insalu- 
brious influences. 

But  while  inviting  the  reader's  attention, 
we  warn  him  that  he  will  be  pained,  perhaps 
disgusted.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  drag  him 
with  us  through  such  scenes.  Yet  if  he  cannot 
bear  to  hear  of  them  from  a  distance,  how  have 
the  pioneers,  as  we  trust,  of  extensive  reforma- 
tion, borne  to  investigate  them  ?  and  how — far 
more  appalling  question ! — have  men,  women, 
and  children,  less  delicately  nurtured  indeed 
than  ourselves,  but  with  human  nerves,  and 
frames,  and  feelings  like  our  own,  how  have 
they  borne  to  live  in  them  during  the  weeks, 
months,  and  years  of  their  miserable  existence  P 
There  is  a  significant  proverb  which  rebukes 
an  over-sensitive  shrinking  from  hearing  of 

*  In  a  paper  read  February  20, 1800,  at  the  General  Meeting 
of  the  Eojal  Institute  of  British  Architect*. 


human  misery  and  degradation— "If 
bear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  m 
and  those  that  are  ready  to  be  akin 
sayest,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not,  dot) 
that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  i 
that  keepeth  thy  soul  doth  He  not 
and  shall  He  not  render  to  every  sm 
ing  to  his  works  P" 
Dr.  Jeaffreson  thus  states  his  objec 

"  It  has  been  to  acquire  a  correct  idea 
state  of  such  localities.  The  more  the  vt\ 
question  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  various 
metropolis  is  inquired  into,  and  the  subjee 
considered,  the  more  supreme  do  the  difficult 
but  at  the  same  time  the  importance  of  enet 
assumes  impetious  proportions,  and  calls  for 
consideration  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

"  Although  varying  somewhat  in  particnli 
the  general  characteristics  of  low  house  pr 
its  surroundings,  where  fever  is  continual 
of  such  painful  and  offensive  monotony 
matters  mentioned  in  my  communication 
less  applicable  to  all ;  and  each  person,  fa 
but  one  district,  will  believe  the  sketch  t 
from  it." 

He  enters  first  into  details  as  to 
supply  of  these  fever-nests  as  f  oIIowb 

"This  is  extremely  deficient.  Those 
best  supplied  have  each  a  butt  holding  al 
gallons,  into  which  water  flows  from  a  sta 
from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  each  day 

This  is  supposed  to  supply  the 
twenty  persons,  for  cooking,  wasb 
persons,  house,  and  linen,  and  evei 
of  domestic  use. 

Dr.  Jeaffreson  next  remarks  on  tl 
the  water-butts  themselves : — 

"  More  than  nine-tenths  of  these  water 
no  cover,  and  fully  half  are  so  placed  as 
'  drippings  from  the  foul  eaves  of  the  hoi 
lined  internally  with  scum  and  slimy  vegeti 
than  a  few  are  so  rotten  that  one's  finger  ca 
through  them,  and  they  allow  the  water  to 
off— an  evil  for  which  there  is  some  con* 
is  better  than  that  the  water  should  be 
after  it  has  imbibed  the  soppy  sewage,  s 
the  foulest  description,  in  which  the  wat< 
unfrcqucntly  stand." 

Even  this  is  not  the  lowest  degree 
in  the  matter  of  water-supply.  Dr. 
further  tells  us : — 

"  In  some  courts  and  alleys  not  even 
ances  arc  to  be  found.     Several  such,  con 
eight  two-roomed  houses  and  sixty-four  i 
are  thus  supplied.    A  half-inch  pipe  pioj 
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icjies  through  the  wall  of  the  court,  bo  that  any  small 
IB  or  tub  may  be  placed  under  it,  on  the  soppy 
round,  by  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  possess  them, 
>r  the  purpose  of  catching  the  water,  which  flows  for 
t/enty  minutes  only,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Those 
'ho  have  no  vessels,  or  are  out,  or  not  up  as  early  as 
le  water  flows,  must  go  entirely  without." 

Want  of  water  means  dirt — dirt  on  the 
erson,  dirt  in  the  cooking,  dirty  clothes,  a 
irty  house.  A  very  little  reflection  will  show 
lat  a  family  compelled  to  live  in  dirt  will 
x>n  lose  self-respect  and  become  brutalized 
nd  degraded.  There  are  instances  which  now 
ad  then  refresh  the  eyes  of  City  Missionaries 
i  the  worst  localities,  where  poor  struggling 
"omen  will  be  clean — where  the  visitor  turns 
i  from  the  filthy  common  stair,  to  a  room 
hose  bright  window-panes,  well-rubbed  fur- 
iture,  and  general  neatness  and  order,  bespeak 
be  character  of  the  inmates ;  but  the  instances 
re  as  rare  as  the  circumstances  are  difficult, 
nd  many  who  have  come  up  from  the  country 
rifth  ideas  and  habits  of  cleanliness,  and  have 
kriven  hard — and  perhaps  for  months  sue- 
essfully — to  maintain  them,  at  last  succumb, 
nd  come  to  acquiesce  in  that  for  which  they 
ee  no  hope  of  remedy. 

Dr.  Jeaffreson  divides  the  houses  themselves 
vbo  three  classes : — 

"First,  such  as  cover  acres  of  the  ground  of 
Atndon  —  small  four-roomed  tenements,  with  wet 
rails,  sodden  floors,  and  loose  ceilings,  and  roofs  per- 
dtting  the  rain  to  come  through.  Two  of  the  rooms 
re  upon  the  ground-floor,  and  two  above  ;  and,  with 
5W  exceptions,  they  give  covering  to  four  families, 
nd  to  from  twelve  to  twenty  persons,  rarely  more. 
Tie  rent  of  each  room  is  from  2s.  to  4s.  a  wock.  The 
irgest  room  of  the  house  will  barely  give  250  cubic 
set  to  each  of  five  inmates;  while  sometimes  ten 
ersona  crowd  into  the  same  space,  which  is  often 
aed  as  workshop  as  well  as  dwelling-room.  In  many 
neb,  where  typhus  had  been,  or  was  raging,  I  saw 
mart,  warm  children*  s  clothing,  and  good  cloth  gar- 
lents,  being  made  for  children  and  men." 

The  second  class  of  houses  is  still  worse ;  he 
escribes  them  as  follows : — 

"  Miserable  two  or  three-roomed  buildings,  which 
re  placed  back  to  back,  without  any  back-yards,  any 
taircase  window,  or  any  means  of  through  ventila- 
jon;  so  that  the  upper  one  or  two  rooms  are  the 
Boeptacle  of  part  of  the  air  from  the  lower.  The 
^habitants  of  those  upper  rooms  often  imbibe  typhus 
torn  atmosphere  which  was  a  little  too  pure  to  give 
tease  to  those  on  the  ground-floor  room.  In  such 
laes  it  was  generally  the  '  party  upstairs '  who  first 
id  the  fever,  and  from  whom  the  poison  spread  over 
l©  house." 


The  third  and  last  class  includes  old  ramb- 
ling houses,  which  were  originally  built  for 
those  in  better  circumstances,  and  were 
formerly  occupied  by  single  families.  They 
are  now  let  to  as  many  families  as  there  are 
rooms  in  the  house ;  ordinarily  eight  or  ten. 
Till  within  the  last  few  years  the  cellars  were 
inhabited. 

Dr.  Jeaffreson's  letter  next  treats  of  the  in* 
variable  connexion  between  filthy  over-crowded 
dwellings  and  the  outbreak  of  typhus.  Speak- 
ing of  the  last-named  class  of  houses,  he 
says : — 

"  In  somo  houses  of  this  kind,  known  to  me  from 
the  prevalence  of  typhus  in  them,  I  found  the  cellars 
communicating  with  the  main  living-rooms  on  the 
ground-floor  by  an  open  staircase,  through  which  and 
the  cellars  there  used  to  be  traffic  to  a  small  yard 
behind ;  but  which  are  now  impassable,  because  of  the 
cellar  and  stairs  being  filled  up  level  with  the  floor  of 
the  room  and  the  yard  by  the  dust,  garbage,  and 
sweepings  of  the  house,  which  have  literally  not  been 
removed  for  years,  and  which,  if  disturbed,  are  found 
alive  with  maggots,  and  those  other  forms  of  animal 
life  which  swarm  in  decaying  matters." 

But  it  will  be  said,  "  The  tenants,  and  not 
the  houses  or  the  landlords,  are  accountable 
for  abominations  like  these ;"  and  it  is  true  that 
in  too  many  instances  dirt  and  disorder  are 
the  preference  of  the  families  who  inhabit  these 
houses.*  They  would  not  thank  you  to  white- 
wash their  walls;  it  would  make  them  feel 
uncomfortable  to  see  anything  so  clean  around 
them.  Many  of  their  windows  do  not  open 
from  the  top,  but  where  they  do  the  inmates 
will  not  be  persuaded,  however  many  may 
have  to  crowd  into  one  sleeping-room,  to  open 
the  veriest  crack  for  the  admission  of  fresh 
air :  they  prefer  the  warmth  of  the*  stifling 
foetid  atmosphere,  many  times  breathed,  though 
they  feel  and  complain  of  its  depressing  con- 
sequences. Could  the  horror  of  the  work- 
house, so  universal  in  our  poorest  classes,  .be 
analysed,  one  element  would  be  found  to  be 
dislike  of  the  cleanliness,  the  order,  the  regu- 
larity which  reign  there.  The  Marylebone 
Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Poor,  at  a  heavy  cost,  fitted  their  apart- 
ments with  plate-rack,  shelves,  cupboards,  and 
other  appliances  for  comfort  and  cleanliness ; 
very  shortly  all  was  broken  up  and  burnt  for 
firewood.    Some  contrive  to  evade  rent  alto- 

*  The  saddest  index  of  the  degradation  to  which  tho  land- 
lords have  reduced  the  poor  by  tho  abominable  system  they 
hare  nursed  and  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  "filthy  lucre/' 
filthy  indeed  in  the  way  of  its  derivation.— Ed.  O.  0.  F. 
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getter  by  constant  migration,  and  of  course 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  dwellings 
where  their  abiding  is  so  short ;  they  are  not 
troubled  by  dirt,  nor  would  they  be  at  any 
pains  to  be  clean  in  houses,  however  decent 
and  well-appointed.  Taking,  however,  all  this 
into  consideration,  and  allowing  that  the  cha- 
racter makes  the  home,  and  not  the  home  the 
character,  the  question  still  remains — How  did 
they  sink  so  low  ?  We  believe  the  answer  is 
chiefly  contained  in  one  word — Over -crowding. 
Give  them  space — they  cannot  abuse  that — and 
we  shall  begin  to  see  improvement. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  which 
lies  most  at  the  root  of  all  this  squalor,  whether 
bad  houses  or  bad  habits,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  proportion  in  which  these  causes  act 
and  re-act  on  each  other,  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
as  to  the  effect.    Dr.  Jeaffreson  says : — 

"In  one  such  room  that  I  more  particularly  ex- 
amined, tho  whole  of  a  large  family  had  had  typhus. 
Numerous  instances  came  to  my  knowledge  of  family 
succeeding  family  in  typhus-infected  houses,  each 
succumbing  in  succession,  till  at  last  the  house  was 
for  a  time  shut  up  and  limo-whited.  Then  fever  ceased, 
and  has  not  returned,  though  the  house  has  since  been 
inhabited  by  the  same  class  of  poor.  In  one  street 
there  were,  within  a  short  time,  more  than  one 
hundred  cases  of  typhus.  Three  fathers  of  families 
lay  dead  at  the  same  time,  leaving  orphans  to  raise 
the  rates  and  swell  the  ranks  of  pauperism.  After  a 
time  fever  died  out ;  but  nothing  effective  has  been 
done  to  yards  or  houses  which  belong  to  a  landlord 
who,  in  other  parts  of  London,  owns  nearly  similar 
typhus-nests.  It  is  hard  to  say  to  what  extent  the 
now  too  prevalent  typhus  may  not  extend.'* 

On  selfish  grounds  only  no  time  is  to  be  lost ; 
but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  a  generous 
English  public  will  need  that  so  much  stress 
should  be  laid  on  the  personal  risk  the  wealthy 
and  educated  would  incur  if  these  "  nests  of 
typhus"  remain  undisturbed.  One-eighth,  they 
axe  told,  of  the  2,000  cut  off  annually  from 
typhus  fever  in  London  would  be  drawn  from 
their  own  ranks.  The  disease  generated  in 
the  slum  might  be  propagated  to  the  adjacent 
square.  The  gentleman's  dress-coat,  stitched 
in  the  upper  room  Dr.  Jeaffreson  has  described, 
has  perhaps  very  lately  been  heaped,  with 
other  infected  garments,  on  the  shivering 
patient  in  the  first  stage  of  his  complaint. 
"  The  smart,  warm  children's  clothing,"  made 
up  in  rooms  where  fever  is  or  has  been  raging, 
may  strike  a  death-chill  to  the  heir  of  a  noble 
house. 

All  this  is  said  and  reiterated,  and  it  is  very 


important  as  an  additional  reason  why  no  tune 
must  be  lost  in  applying  a  remedy  to  an  erii 
of  long  standing ;  but  we  should  not  like  to 
think  that  the  wealthy  and  educated  are  open 
to  conviction  on  no  higher  ground.  We  should 
be  reminded  of  a  captain  who  was  called  rat 
with  his  men  to  quell  a  town  riot;  he  restrained 
them  with  admirable  coolness  from  avenging 
the  insults  of  the  mob,  till  a  missile  caught  bin 
in  the  face :  then  the  affair  became  personiL 
"  Up  lads,  and  have  at  them !"  said  he;  the 
signal  for  action  had  come  at  last. 

It  was  not  thus  that  the  royal  penitent  of 
Israel  argued,  when  having  a  terrible  selection 
to  make  between  war,  famine,  and  pestilence 
his  choice  fell  upon  the  ill  to  which  the  prince 
was  exposed  equally  with  the  peasant  Deatk 
is  a  great  leveller ;  and  viewing  the  poor  mart 
home  in  the  metropolis  in  its  sanitary  aspect 
only  as  a  "  fever-nest,"  we  think  the  sevenfold 
proportion  of  poor,  who  die  year  by  year,  erf 
off  by  remediable  causes  which  their  wealtay 
neighbours  might  have  prevented,  is  a  ill 
more  serious  consideration  than  the  sod 
remainder  of  victims  from  other  classes  4 
society. 

But  fever  is  not  the  worst  evil  bred  in  swa 
homes  as  Dr.  Jeaffreson  has  described,  lie 
higher  the  organization  the  more  sensitmii 
it  to  surrounding  influences;  over-crowdei 
filthy  dwellings,  mean  something  more  tbi 
bad  air,  which  enervates  the  frame  and  wfo 
mines  the  constitution :  they  mean  moral  dfr 
terioration,  the  loss  of  self-respect  and  decency 
— a  degrading  process,  by  which  men  bean* 
drunkards  and  women  slatterns,  and  yoof 
maidenhood  loses  the  power  to  blush.  Hot* 
a  man  to  bring  up  his  young  family  decenty 
who,  at  a  ruinous  rent,  can  command  nothing 
better  for  himself,  his  wife,  his  boys  and  gni 
of  all  ages,  than  one  room  in  a  crowded  conitf 
The  next  room  to  his,  perhaps,  is  occupied  If 
a  nest  of  thieves;  above  or  below  him,  wn% 
such  ruinous  floors  and  ceilings  that  Bounds 
scarcely  deadened,  a  drunken  virago  is  ffihng 
the  air  with  foul  language;  in  the  oppcafr 
room,  but  a  step  across  a  narrow  passage  fit* 
his  own  door,  lodgers  are  smuggled  inwitfcost; 
a  license;  the  appointments  of  the  house  art 
such  that  cleanliness  and  decency  are  next* 
impossible,  and  the  landlord  will  not  lwneaj 
them.  For  a  time  self-respect  may  hold  os*» 
for  a  time  he  may  keep  his  head  abore  «» 
infecting  stream  of  moral  pollution ;  botunb* 
he  is  partaker  of  a  hidden  life,  which  draws* 
sustenance  from  a  higher  source  than  h»  &* 
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ood  resolutions,  the  chances  are  serious  that, 
ooner  or  later,  he  will  give  in :  he  will  choose 
be  bright,  cheery  gin-palace,  with  its  pleasant 
up  of  forgetfulness,  for  his  evening  resort; 
omestic  affections  will  become  deadened,  and 
t  last  extinct ;  brutalized  by  drunkenness,  he 
ill  be  ripe  for  crime,  and  his  former  place  in 
ociety  as  the  honest,  industrious  workman, 
ill  know  him  no  more. 

It  is  an  affecting  proof  of  the  stupefying 
fftct  which  over-crowding  and  its  attendant 
vils  exercise  upon  the  workman,  that  he  has 

0  little  heart  or  courage  to  use  even  the 
emedies  which  the  law  has  put  within  his 
each ;  probably  many  are  never  even  at  the 
ains  to  inquire  with  whom  complaints  may  be 
xlged.  In  conversation  with  one  who  had  had 
arenty-six  years'  experience  of  going  in  and 
at  constantly  among  the  lowest  classes,  the 
riter  learned  that  fear  of  their  neighbours 
enerally  deters  a  poor  man  from  making  any 
anplaint  of  those  living  in  the  same  house 
ith  himself.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of 
iking  in  lodgers  without  a  license  the  law 
Fere  a  remedy;  a  man  who  knows  that  his 
aghbour  is  thus  over-crowding  his  room,  and 
mdering  its  atmosphere  pestilential  to  all 
thabiting  the  same  house,  has  only  to  go  to 
te  clerk  of  the  vestry  and  state  his  complaint, 
ving  the  name  of  the  street  and  the  number 
'  the  house ;  the  clerk  will  send  an  inspector, 
ko  will  at  once  redress  the  grievance,  or,  in 
Me  of  opposition,  report  to  the  vestry ;  the 
afcry  will  then  empower  the  inspector  to 
aamon  the  offending  party  before  a  magis- 
ate ;  but  this  remedial  power  is  little  used  in 
is  lowest  neighbourhoods,  because  a  man 
da  neither  his  person  nor  his  goods  would  be 
rfe  if  he  made  enemies  of  his  neighbours. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here,  for  the 
enefit  of  the  working  classes  themselves,  and 

1  philanthropic  persons  who  visit  and  advise 
lem,  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  where 
le  grievance  lies  against  the  landlord  who  will 
ot  incur  the  expense  of  remedying  or  removing 
nuisance.  The  sufferer  from  the  landlord's 
amssness  or  indifference  must  apply  to  the 
wd  board  of  health  at  the  vestry ;  the  board 
HH  send  an  inspector,  who,  after  verifying  the 
-wnplaint,  will  serve  a  notice  upon  the  land- 
ed for  the  removal  of  the  nuisance:  should 
*  prove  refractory,  the  board  can  send  work- 
-in to  remedy  the  evil  at  the  landlord's 
'pease.  It  is  a  pity  that  information  is  not 
L<*e  generally  disseminated  as  to  the  proper 
ljtie8  with  whom  complaints  should  be  lodged, 


and  to  whom  application  may  be  made.  Why 
should  not  every  holder  of  a  tenement  or 
head  of  a  family  be  furnished  with  a  list,  telling 
him  where  to  find  the  vestry-room,  the  fire- 
engine  room,  and  the  relieving  officer  of  the 
district  P  Every  facility  should  be  put  in  a 
poor  man's  way  for  obtaining  the  protection 
allowed  to  him  by  the  law. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  human  nature  that  dens 
of  filth  like  those  visited  by  Dr.  Jeaffreson, 
where  no  prudent  man  would  kennel  his  dogs 
or  stable  his  horses,  are  yet  valuable  property 
to  the  landlord.  Dr.  Whitmore,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  in  Marylebone,  after  describing  to 
the  representative  council  a  narrow  court  run- 
ning from  tenements  "  which,"  he  says,  "  it  is 
almost  a  fiction  to  say  give  shelter  to  between 
sixty  and  seventy  human  beings,"  makes  a 
general  statement  that  property  of  this  de- 
scription, let  out  in  separate  rooms  to  weekly 
tenants,  constitutes  a  most  profitable  investment ; 
the  amount  of  profit  varying,  of  course,  with 
the  degree  of  firmness  and  flinty  determination 
in  collecting  the  rents.  There  are  various  ways 
known  to  second-class  agents  of  "  putting  on 
the  screw,"  but  one  adopted  in  this  court 
strikes  us  as  rather  a  novel  expedient  for 
ejecting  an  unprofitable  tenant,  who  would 
stay,  and  would  or  could  not  pay.  Not  a  stick 
of  furniture  remained  to  seize  for  rent,  and, 
except  the  bundle  of  dirty  rags  on  which  she 
slept,  and  which  (as  not  likely  to  command 
any  market  value)  had  been  left,  the  room  was 
bare ;  but  a  strong  hint  to  "  move  on  "  had  been 
given  by  taking  the  grate  out  of  the  fireplace, 
that  she  might  be  starved  out  by  cold  and 
hunger.  Her  wits  befriended  her  in  this  case, 
and  she  contrived  a  fire  without  the  grate ! 

Of  another  poor  emaciated  woman  in  the 
same  court,  Dr.  Whitmore  says :  "  I  found  her 
engaged  in  slop-work;  her  sad  tale,  not  ob- 
trusively, but  hesitatingly  told,  was  this.  Her 
husband,  by  trade  a  plasterer,  was  sick  in  the 
hospital.  She  had  four  young  children  to 
maintain,  and  by  sitting  up  four  nights  out  of 
seven  she  could  earn  about  seven  shillings ;  of 
these,  three  went  to  her  landlord  for  rent ! " 

Truly  the  time  is  come  to  act ;  "  the  wonder 
is,"  as  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  well  observes, 
"that  we  have  still  time  to  sweep  away  the 
national  disgrace,  without  being  terrified  into 
the  performance  of  this  duty  by  pestilence,  or 
coerced  into  it  by  revolt." 

[The  preceding  paper  is  from  the  admirable 
work  reviewed  in  our  July  part,  entitled 
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"  Lending  a  Hand."  London  :  Seeley, 
Jackson,  and  Halliday.  We  then  quoted 
an  extract  (see  page  873) :  but  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  of  "  Homes  for 
Workmen,"  especially  in  connexion  with 
the  dreaded  advent  of  cholera  in  the  land, 
induces  us  to  insert  the  author's  chapter  on 
this  "  vexed  question  of  the  day." 

What  is  true  of  London  is,  we  fear, 
equally  true  of  almost  every  town  and  city  in 
Great  Britain.  We  have  been  sojourning 
in  "  Scotia's  darling  seat,"  the  "modern 
Athens,"  and  assuredly  the  condition  of  the 
houses  of  the  poor  iu  Edinburgh  is  beyond 
description  bad.  Dr.  Hunter,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  Eighth 
Beport  on  the  Public  Health,  thus  refers  to 
the  house  accommodation  for  the  poor : — 

"  So  far  as  a  miserable,  ruinous  condition  of  a  large 
house,  cut  up  into  numerous  box -like  rooms  of  all 
shapes  and  positions,  and  accessible  by  long  dark  pas- 
sages and  staircases,  all  affording  difficulties  of  clean- 
ing to  a  population  singularly  tolerant  of  dirt,  can  make 
a  place  unfit  for  human  habitation,  such  unfit  places 
may  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  Edinburgh." 

To  remain  supinely  subject  to  removable 
evils  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  savage  life.  It  seems,  in 
matters  affecting  the  public  health,  a  cha- 
racteristic even  of  tho  civilized  community. 
It  may  bo,  the  voice  of  the  cholera  may 
serve  to  arouse  landlords  and  others,  who 
have  long  resisted  the  appeals  of  reason, 
humanity,  and  Christianity,  to  a  sense  of 
their  responsibility.  To  own  such  houses  (?) 
is  not,  in  our  judgment,  a  whit  less  sinful 
than  to  own  slaves. 

We  know  it  is  said  that  the  poor  like  dirt, 
or  at  any  rate  do  not  raise  an  outcry  against 
the  hovels  they  inhabit.     This  is  too  true : 


and  it  is  a  most  painful  index  of  the  de- 
gradation of  a  portion  of  the  working  classes. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  resignation  of  slaves  to 
a  state  of  slavery — itself  the  most  conchfi?8 
proof  of  the  fearful  character  of  that  coned 
system  of  human  oppression,  though  we  haw 
known  it  to  be  pleaded  as  a  justification. 

"We  would  have  every  effort  made  to  dif- 
fuse information,  and  to  stimulate  the  better 
feelings  of  the  poor.  "We  should  like  to  see 
a  good  tract  well  circulated  amongst  our 
"workmen,"  taking  for  its  text  the  Mov- 
ing extract  from  Dr.  Hunter's  account  of 
Glasgow  habitations : — 

"  The  tenants,  as  was  universally  stated,  and  may  I* 
believed  with  confidence,  are  nearly  all  of  them  well- 
paid  but  extravagant  persons,  who  care  nothing  fir 
good  lodging,  but  who  can  well  spare  a  little  rent  oat 
of  their  drink  money.  Men  with  £2  a  week  m- 
tomarily  paid  but  Is.  6d.  a  week  in  rent;  and  At 
instance  may  be  recorded  from  Dr.  Dunlop's  «|fr 
rience  of  a  bachelor  who  earned  30s.  a  week  y  t 
lumper,  yet  only  paid  6<L  a  week  for  his  lo4 
'What  do  you  do  with  the  rest,  Patrickf  '8*1 
drinks  it.'  Indeed  from  one  point  of  yiew,  ennffif 
in  Glasgow  means  the  diversion  of  income  from  rstf  * 
8UPply  whisky." 

It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  our  land,  wl» 
the  British  workman  resolves  to  haTe  t 
"iiome."  But,  meanwhile,  let  men  of  jhh 
perty  beware  of  conniving  at  or  participa% 
in  the  evils  of  the  present  system  of  of* 
crowding,  a  system  which  involves  confr 
tions  of  existence  in  this  so-called  Christi* 
land,  at  which  the  meanest  savage  vooB 
revolt. 

The  author  of  "Lending  a  Hand," mi 
succeeding  chapter,  deals  with  the  question 
"  The  Workman's  Home  as  it  should  k" 
We  recommend  every  philanthropist  to  staty 
this  work  thoroughly. — Ed.  0.  0.  F.] 


HEABT  OHEEB  FOB  HOME  SOBBOW. 


A   LIFE-LONG   SICKNESS. 

"A  life-long  sickness!"  what  a  dreary 
thought !  It  seems  as  if  it  were  said  to  be  un- 
ending :  yet,  "  What  is  your  life  ?  It  is  even 
as  a  vapour,  that  appeareth  for  a  littlo  time, 
and  then  vanisheth  away."  Medical  men 
may  speak  of  its j lasting  "an  indefinite 


time,"  for  its  length  is  undefined  to  ft*tj 
but  "  with  God  are  the  issues  of  life  trf* 
death."     He  will  daily  and  hourly,  J*J 
moment  by  moment,  apportion  to  you  J**  J 
lot  of  suffering,  anj}  &0  strength  to  < 
you  through  it. 
Do  not,  then,  increase  your  pre§eit  ml 
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y  adding  to  it  the  future  burden, 
rs  how  best  to  deal  with  you.  Fear 
all  these  things  are  in  His  hand ; 
lays  them  on,  not  all  at  once,  but 
r  little,  to  prepare  us  for  greater 
We  never  have  more  than  we  can 
Che  present  hour  we  are  always  able 
•e.  As  our  day,  so  is  our  strength, 
rials  of  many  years  were  gathered 
,  they  would  break  us  down  ;  there- 
pity  to  our  little  strength,  He  sends 
,  then  another,  then  removes  both, 
s  on  a  third,  heavier,  perhaps,  than 
but  all  is  so  wisely  measured  to  our 
i,   that  the  bruised  reed  is  never 

L  these  means  He  is  preparing  you 
;  place  which  He  has  already  pre- 
■r  you.  He  knows  exactly  what  is 
y.  In  a  dark  night,  and  in  a 
place,  you  must  trust  yourself  to  a 
Put  yourself  into  His  hands;  the 
,y  seem  very  dark,  and  drear,  and 
;  but  He  knows  it ;  He  has  trodden 
ep,  and  will  surely  lead  you  safely 
right  way  to  the  city  of  habitation." 
ill  the  relations  of  this  lower  life 
dissolved,  the  bonds  of  their  heavenly 

shall  be  revealed.  Mourners  and 
3rs  shall  meet  at  last  in  the  holy 

And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
air  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither 
ere  be  any  more  pain ;  for  the  former 
ire  passed  away." 

Vffltar. 

HOPE. 

rf  the  most  needful  graces  for  a  sick 

0  cultivate  is  hope.  "  No  chastening 
present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but 
3 :"  the  bright  and  joyful  things  are 
re  him — the  dark  and  dreary  things 
d  him.     He  looks  around  and  asks, 

is  the  bright  blessing  of  health? 
urnful  answer  arises,  "  It  is  gone  for 
No,  it  is  not  gone  for  ever;  it  is 
g  you  there  where  "  there  shall  be 
j  pain ;"  where  you  shall  "  put  on  a 
i  body,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle, 
such  thing;"   but  you  must  with 

1  Wait  for  it ;  jrou  must  hope  for  it. 


"Yet  a  little,  and  Ho  shall  change  your 
vile  body,  and  fashion  it  like  unto  His 
glorious  body."  This  blessing  is  not  come 
— it  is  yet  future.  "  Hope  which  is  seen  is 
not  hope ;  for  what  a  man  seeth,  why  doth 
he  yet  hope  for?"  A  sick  person,  shut  out 
for  the  remainder  of  this  present  life  from 
the  bright  things  of  this  world,  too  ill  to 
enjoy  life,  surely  is  not  called  upon  to  hope 
for  recovery,  nor  to  hope  for  brighter  days 
here  upon  earth.  No  Buch  lesson  is  pro- 
posed to  them,  but  rather  to  learn  to  say, 
"  Thy  will  be  done."  Yet  they  will  find  it 
a  blessed  and  a  purifying  exercise  to  try  to 
hope,  and  to  exercise  themselves  constantly 
in  it.  They  seem  to  themselves  now  to  be 
in  prison,  shut  up  from  all  the  joys  of  life. 
It  is  future  blessing  that  they  look  for,  and, 
therefore,  hope  calls  for  patience;  and  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  the  "patience  of  hope,"  and 
"  that  we  through  patience  might  have  hope ; 
and  patience  worketh  experience,  and  ex- 
perience hope."  "It  is  good  that  a  man 
should  both  hope  and  quietly  wait  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord."  Anon. 

RESTOBING  GRACE. 

"I  will  pour  water  on  him  that  is  thirsty,  and 

floods  upon  the  dry  ground." — Isaiah  xtiy.  3. 

As  when  in  sultry  summer  hours 

A  gentle  rain  descends, 
Eeviving  with  refreshing  showers 

Each  plant  that  drooping  bends ; 
So  does  my  soul,  0  God,  receive 

In  each  distressing  hour, 
The  heavenly  aid  Thou  dost  impart 

By  Thine  almighty  power. 

The  dying  flower  upon  the  stem 

Already  bowed  its  head : 
The  fading  leaves  which  fell  around 

No  longer  fragrance  shed  ; 
The  Lord  beheld— at  His  command, 

The  clouds  their  treasures  ^ave ; 
The  drooping  plant  again  revived, 

And  showed  His  power  to  save. 

E'en  thus,  0  Lord,  my  fainting  soul, 

In  hours  of  deepest  grief, 
Has  owned  Thy  land  and  watchful  care, 

Which  brought  me  swift  relief; 
Thy  Spirit  has  consoled  my  heart, 

In  sorrow's  deepest  night ; 
Has  chased  its  doubts  and  fears  away, 

And  made  its  darkness  light. 

From  the  French  of  Dr.  Malanf  by 
Miss  Arnold. 
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HEEEA  AND  MOTEE  j  OB,  ELLINOR  GEANTLEY'S  PEEBNDS. 

BY   A.    G.,  ATTTHOB   OF    "AMONG   THE    MOUNTAINS;"    "MABEL   AND    COBA,"   ETC. 


Chapter  IV. 
^fi  EM !  it's  very  singular ! "  mut- 
tered Mr.  Cowley,  in  a  discon- 
certed under-tone. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  uncle?'' 
asked  Mrs.  Grantley  gently, 
laying  down  her  work. 

"Nothing,  my  dear — nothing,  but  that  I 
expected  an  answer  to  my  letter  to  Lord  Mor- 
bury.  I  felt  almost  secure  of  one  by  return  of 
post." 

"  I  think  this  is  the  earliest  post  by  which 
you  could  have  heard — the  one  that  has  just 
come  in,  I  mean.  I  daresay  he  has  some  en- 
gagement that  has  prevented  his  writing." 

"  The  earliest !  no, you  are  mistaken.  Yester- 
day morning  I  could  have  received  an  answer, 
or  by  any  post  since  then." 

"He  may  be  away  from  home,  and  that 
would  of  course  cause  a  delay." 

"  No,  he  is  at  home,  and  not  thinking  of 
leaving  it  at  present.  I  heard  that  yesterday 
morning  from  another  source." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  unwell." 

"  He  was  in  very  good  health  three  dayB  ago, 
as  I  am  aware  through  the  same  letter." 

Nellie  was  standing  by  the  table,  drawing 
on  her  gloves — a  graceful  figure,  in  her  grey 
silk  skirt,  close-fitting  jacket,  and  feathered 
hat — and  she  remarked,  with  something  like  a 
flash  of  contempt  in  her  dark  eyes — 

"  After  all,  it  seems  that  Lord  Morbury  is  no 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  rest  of  the 
world!" 

"Who  said  he  was  not?"  sharply  demanded 
Mr.  Cowley.  "  Don't  be  foolish  and  suspicious, 
child." 

Nellie  coloured,  and  retorted  quickly,  "I 
thought  you  did  not  seem  quite  satisfied, 
uncle." 

"  I'm  not  particularly  pleased  at  the  delay, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  good  reason — a 
very  good  reason.    Lord  Morbury  is  probably 


very  much  occupied,  and  is  retarding  his  a* 
swer  until  he  has  taken  some  steps  on  behalf 
of  young  Beverley.  I  have  not  a  doubt  akorf 
it." 

"I  am  very  glad  you  are  satisfied,  unde,* 
returned  Nellie,  hardly  able  to  suppress  a 
smile  at  the  tone  of  confidence  which  resulted 
so  instantaneously,  from  her  suggestion.  *I 
can't  say  I  am,  but  then  I  don't  know  Irfri 
Morbury  personally,  or  what  his  mode  ii« 
granting  a  favour.  Some  people  like  keep* 
others  in  suspense." 

"  How  can  he  put  us  out  of  it  until  he  hul 
definite  answer  to  give  ?  "  asked  Mr.  CowkJ, 
not  a  little  irritated  at  the  insinuation. 

"  He  can  at  least  give  us  an  assurance  iW 
he  will  do  his  best  for  Randolph,"  said  Neffie. 
"  At  the  present  moment  we  can  have  no  id* 
whether  he  will  pay  any  attention  at  allfc 
your  request." 

"No  idea!  Pshaw!"  said  Mr.  Cowley, *I 
could  not  be  more  convinced  that  he  will  do  aH 
he  can  for  Beverley,  if  I  had  his  promise  ti 
that  effect  in  black  and  white  now  before  W 
eyes.     Don't  talk  any  more  nonsense." 

Nellie  wisely  dropped  the  subject,  and  vMm 
towards  the  door.  Mrs.  Grantley  followed  kf 
out  into  the  hall,  and  said  gently — 

"  Nellie,  dear,  you  really  should  not  inW 
him  so." 

"  Mamma,  I  thought  you  would  be  q»* 
grateful,"  said  Nellie,  laughing.  "By  Hf 
gesting  doubts  of  Lord  Morbury,  I  compWey 
overthrew  those  that  were  rising  in  his  on 
mind.  Mamma,  why  does  uncle  feel  so  seen* 
that  Lord  Morbury  will  do  anything  for  B* 
dolph,  because  he  is  aunt  Anna's  ■0B^i 
should  think  from  that  story  that  he  ***' 
feel  rather  the  contrary." 

"No;  Lord  Morbury  is  not  that  sort* 
person.  I  believe  that  for  many  yean,  ** 
Francis  "—Mrs.  Grantley  lowered  her  **>£ 
"was,  I  might  almost  say,  vindictive « *• 
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^pleasure  towards  her — if  that  is  not 
ig  an  expression.  And  Lord  Mor- 
im,  towards  which  he  used  all  his 
,  was  to  bring  him  to  look  with  more 
3e,  more  gentleness,  and  in  a  more 

spirit,  upon  your  aunt  Anna's  con- 
Is  own  appreciation  of  it  was  most 
at  the  same  time  merciful.  He  would 
inderrate  it,  nor  allow  uncle  Francis 
iim  into  harsh  condemnation  of  her. 
I  her  very  much,  and  would  have  been 
ay  opportunity  to  bring  about  a  happier 
eeling  between  her  and  uncle  Francis ; 
when  uncle  had,  I  believe,  really  in  a 

forgiven  her,  he  could  never  bring 
to  speak  calmly  of  her,  or  bear  the 
of  meeting  her.  I  have  not  yet  told 
I  expect  both  her  and  your  uncle  here 
;w  days  on  their  return.  I  think, 
that  now  he  will  take  it  quietly.  It  is 
rho  has  succeeded  unconsciously  in 
ng  the  last  remnants  of  bitterness  on 
But  I  feel  sure  that  Lord  Morbury 
ive  the  greatest  pleasure  in  doing  any- 
r  Anna,  at  his  request,  in  promoting  a 
3  reconciliation  between  them." 
iderstand  now.  I  hope  he  will,"  said 
"  Here  come  Heera  and  Motee,  ready . 

walk.      Reginald  is  waiting  in  the 

> 

are  going  on  the  shore,  are  you  not?" 
[rs.  Grantley.  "I  think  the  rain  is 
er  for  to-day,  but  you  had  better  keep 
at,  and  come  back  if  you  see  any  signs 

i  a  lovely  afternoon,"  said  Reginald, 

his  head  in  at  the  front  door,  "no 

talk  of  rain,  with  a  sun  shining  like 

hat  an  unconscionable  time  you  young 

•e,  making  your  preparations." 

v  are  completed  now,  so  don't  begin  to 

n,"  said  Heera,  as  they  sallied  forth. 

ke  all  blame  to  myself  for  hindering 

and,  I  have  no  doubt,  keeping  Nellie 
if 

very  long,"  answered  Nellie.  "How 
id  delicious  the  air  feels  after  the  rain ! 
rs  like  a  walk  directly  after  a  shower, 
nald,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  thing — 
lid  you  go  yesterday  morning,  when 

*e  so  mysterious,  and  would  not  let  me 

> 

aly  made  a  mystery  of  it  for  the  pur- 
avoiding  an  argument,  for  which  I  had 
t  to  spare." 
argument  about  what  ?" 


"  Why,  the  fact  is,  I  went  to"  Owen  Rus- 
sers,"  said  Reginald,  stepping  back  with  an 
affectation  of  alarm.  "  Now,  pray  have  a  little 
pity,  and  don't  decapitate  me  for  my  misde- 
meanours." 

"  Again  ! "  was  all  Nellie  could  say. 
"  Literally,  again ! "  said  Reginald  meekly. 
"  And  what  did  Russel  say  ? — I  mean,  did 
you  t  see  him?" 

"  I  did  not  see  him, therefore  he  said  nothing" 
— in  the  same  tone. 

"  What !  you  were  sent  away  again!" 
"  Not  exactly.  I  might  have  obtained  ad- 
mittance to  an  empty  drawing-room,  I  daresay, 
if  I  had  wished  it.  They  have  not  come  home 
yet,  or  rather,  had  not,  but  were  expected 
yesterday  evening." 

Nellie  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  said, 
with  deliberate  energy — 
"I don't  believe  it!" 

"Don't!"  said  Reginald,  with  a  comical 
glance  at  Motee,  "  pray  don't ! " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  confi- 
dence in  him  still,  Reginald  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  For  all  I  can  see,  we're  at  just 
the  same  point  that  we  were  before." 

"You  heard  that  they  were  coming  home 
some  days  ago." 

"  People  often  change  their  plans." 
"  And  never  even  to  have  written  a  line  of 
explanation  all  this  time ! " 

"  Explanation  about  what?"  asked  Reginald, 
with  imperturbable  composure. 

"  His  extraordinary  conduct,  of  course." 
"I  see  nothing  in  it  so  very  remarkable," 
said  Reginald  obtusely. 

"  What !  when  he  never  came  to  see  -you 
after  months  of  absence ! — when  he  passed  me 
in  the  street  without  speaking! — when  you 
have  called  five  times,  and  he  has  never  re- 
turned it!" 

"  My  dear  Nellie,  we  have  gone  over  all  that 
ground  about  two  dozen  times,  till  I  know  it 
by  heart,  and  am  quite  tired  of  it.     As  to 
writing,  Russel  and  I  are  not  a  couple  of  young 
ladies,  to  keep  up  a  close  correspondence  about 
every-day  nothings.     I  never  write  a  letter, 
except  to  you  and  my  mother,  unless  it  is  on 
business." 
"  This  is  as  important  as  any  business." 
"  To  set  your  mind  at  rest ! — I  grant  that ;  but 
as  it  happens,  Russel  is  not  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity.   I  daresay  we  shall  find  he  has  called 
this  afternoon.    If  not,  I  don't  doubt  he  will 
come  when  he  can." 
"  I  wonder  you  can  be  so  credulous,"  said 
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Nellie,  with  her  scornful  look,  "  it  is  really,  quite 
weak,  Reginald." 

"  Which  is  weakest,  Miss  Nellie,  to  trust  or 
distrust  a  long-tried  friend,  under  somewhat 
perplexing  appearances  ? "  asked  Reginald, 
good-temperedly. 

"  I  am  glad  you  allow  they  are  perplexing." 

"  That's  no  answer,"  said  Reginald. 

"Credulity — blind,  unfounded  credulity — 
is  weak,"  said  Nellie  slowly. 

"  I  haven't  come  to  that  yet,"  said  Reginald 
coolly.  "  Motee,  will  you  give  us  your  opinion 
on  the  subject." 

Motee  glanced  rather  anxiously  at  Nellie,  as 
she  said  quietly — 

"I  don't  think  there  is  any  weakness  in 
being  slow  to  believe  evil  of  any  one.  I  think 
it  is  only  right." 

"  Yes,  but  there  are  certain  limits  to  what  is 
right  in  such  cases,"  observed  Nellie.  "  I  don't 
think  we  are  required  to  compromise  our  self- 
respect." 

"  Self-respect,  alias  pride,"  said  Reginald. 

"  I  don't  see  that  at  all,"  said  Nellie,  rather 
offended.  "Independently  of  pride,  I  could 
never  run  after  a  friend  who  had  cast  me  off." 

"  The  question  is  whether  self-respect  ever 
is  quite  independent  of  pride,"  remarked 
Reginald." 

"  And  don't  you  think,  Nellie,"  asked  Motee, 
"  that  one  ought  to  be  perfectly  certain  that  a 
friend  has  cast  us  off  before  we  will  believe  it  ? 
Ought  we  not  to  hope  the  best  as  long  as  pos- 
sible ?" 

"  In  theory — yes,  I  daresay.  But  in  practice 
it  comes  to  this,  that  after  one  rebuff,  I  could 
never  put  myself  in  the  way  of  the  second." 

"  I  know  it  is  difficult,"  said  Motee  gently, 
"but  I  cannot  help  believing  it  is  the  right 
way — indeed,  Nellie  dear,  we  know  it  is." 

"  And  suppose  I  were  to  go  on  believing  and 
trusting  a  friend  through  all,  and  be  mistaken 
after  all !  It  would  be  much  more  painful  than 
if  I  had  given  it  all  up  at  once." 

"  Perhaps  it  might  be,"  returned  Motee 
quietly,  "  still  I  would  rather  be  mistaken  in 
that  way,  a  dozen  times,  Nellie,  than  once 
suspect  unjustly." 

Nellie's  brow  clouded  slightly,  and  she  said 
rather  moodily,  "Then  you  would  have  me 
believe  my  friends  incapable  of  change,  and 
their  affection  incapable  of  growing  cold,  un- 
less they  come  and  tell  me  the  contrary  in  so 
many  words?" 

"  O  Nellie,  no !  I  should  think  not !  Even 
the  best  and  dearest  Mends  may  change  and 


grow  cold :  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  we  should 
never  be  looking  out  for  it,  and  expecting  then* 
to  alter.  Until  it  really  happens,  and  there 
isn't  the  possibility  of  our  making  a  mistake 
about  it,  we  should  hope  the  best." 

"  You  seem  to  think  that  it's  really  happea- 
ing  is  a  very  rare  occurrence ! "  said  Netta, 
rather  sarcastically. 

"I  hope  it  is  among  true  friends,"  fltii 
Motee  gravely,  "but  I  don't  mean,  NeIKe, 
that  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  them  to  do  thing* 
perhaps,  without  thinking,  that  may  really  be 
neglectful  or  even  unkind.  Of  course,  we  cart 
expect  them  to  be  perfect,  any  more  than  it 
are  ourselves.  And  I  think  the  more  we  knot 
of  ourselves,  the  more  ready  we  shall  he  to 
make  allowance  for  our  friends.  Veryofot 
they  may  do  things  that  look  bad  on  tie 
surface,  and  we  may  find  after  all  that  it  a 
only  a  mistake  on  our  part  or  theirs.  Brt 
even  if  they  really  are  in  the  wrong,  and  hue 
given  us  pain,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
forgive  them,  and  pass  over  it,  unless  we  haw 
very  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  their 
love  is  changed.  And  even  then,"  Motft 
added,  "  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  still  to 
forgive." 

"  You  »have  explained  my  views  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  could  have  done  myself,"  »• 
marked  Reginald,  "  Nellie  ought  to  be  «■• 
vinced  between  us." 

"  I  am  quite  convinced  that  it  is  a  tajf 
good  theory,  but  impracticable  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,"  said  Nellie,  with  a  half-smile.  "I 
hope  you  are  content  with  your  success  soft*. 

"  I  think  I  am,"  said  Motee,  with  an  afefr 
tionate  smile,  "  If  you  are  convinced  of  athiBj 
being  right,  I  should  not  doubt  that  youwotli 
try  to  put  it  into  practice." 

Nellie  shook  her  head. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,  Motee,  To* 
prove  and  perform  are  very  different  tMaji 
with  me." 

Motee's  answer  was  checked  by  Heera'itt^ 
ping  up  to  them,  exclaiming — 

"  Do  stop  discussing  suspicions  and  ding** 
ables !  Ton  have  been  at  it  half  an  hoar*  * 
least.  I  believe  you  all  three  are  infataiW 
upon  the  subject.  I  have  had  a  regular  rtnaV 
while  you  have  been  lost  in  your  argte**? 
but  I  don't  mean  yon  to  go  on  any  tag* 
See  how  rough  the  water  is  to-day." 

They  were  descending  the  path  Hat  » 
down  to  the  shore,  and  in  a  few  minutes*** 
were  walking  in  a  row  along  the  beach,  *** 
the  sea  on  their  right  hand,  lofty  whiit  cfc*» 
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cliffs  on  their  left,  and  shingles  grinding  and 
oramching  under  their  feet  at  every  step. 

41  There  comes  a  splendid  ware !"  exclaimed 
Reginald.  "  Take  care,  Heera— it  will  be  over 
yon !    Ton  had  a  narrow  escape." 

"Salt  water  never  hurts  anyone/'  retorted 
Heera,  throwing  back  her  curls,  and  advancing 
nearer  to  the  sea.    Up  rolled  a  wave,  gathering 
higher  and  higher,  till  it  curled  over  and  broke 
with  a  crash,  sending  a  mass  of  white  foam 
wound  her  feet  and  ankles,  as,  with  a  merry 
ihriek,  she  sprang  backwards. 
"You  have  done  it  now !"  said  Reginald. 
"0  Heera,  are  your  feet  wet?"  exclaimed 
Moiee. 
"Only  a  little  salt  foam — who   cares   for 
.    that P"  asked  Heera,  laughing.      "Don't  put 
en  inch  a  grave,  solicitous  look.    I  never  take 
eold  at  the  sea-side.     Come  on  round  that 
craggy  corner." 

She  was  off,  almost  at  a  running  pace,  spring- 
ng  from  one  to  another  of  the  low  rocks 
embedded  in  the  shingle,  or  tripping  lightly 
«?er  the  pebbles.  The  others  followed,  but 
«hd  not  overtake  her  until  she  chose  to  wait 
ior  them.  Nellie  and  Motee  then  fell  gradu- 
ally a  little  behind,  in  earnest  conversation, 
and  Reginald  found  himself  by  Heera's  side, 
latening  to  what  he  considered  only  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense,  though  spoken  in  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  voice  and  manner.  However, 
la  heard  her  very  good-temperedly,  while  she 
^bahed  into  a  description  of  the  failings,  pecu- 
larities,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  each  individual 
•Bang  their  friends  and  acquaintances  at 
lome,  only  amusing  himself  by  occasionally 
Stoking  up  and  examining  a  pebble  as  he 
"•liked  along,  or  sometimes  detecting  and 
bringing  to  light  a  slight  inconsistency  in 
Xeera's  assertions.  • 

MSo  we  went  to  the  picnic,  Reginald,  he- 
<Hie  mamma  thought  it  would  do  us  good — 
specially  Motee.    She  is  just  the  girl  to  mope 
if  the  is  shut  up  too  much  at  home." 
"Indeed ! "  said  Reginald. 
*  Tes — can't  you  see  that  ?    You  don't  really 
*How  her  yet  then,  though  you  must  notice 
~^Qw  much  quieter  she  is  than  I  am." 
u  Rather,  certainly." 

"And  quiet  people  are  always  disposed  to 
**ow  dull." 

H  Are  they  P  I  was  not  aware  of  it,"  returned 
Reginald  drily. 

^**I  should  think  you  knew  it  by  this  time. 
!*^lt  I  waa  going  to  tell  you  about  this  pic- 
^*Qw     Lord  Morbury's  grand-daughters— the 


daughters  of  his  eldest  son— were  to  be  there, 
so  of  course  I  was  very  anxious  to  go." 

"  I  don't  quite  see  why." 

"An  Earl's  grand- daughters !  An  Earl's 
daughters  they  will  be  some  day!  O,  Regi- 
nald, don't  pretend  to  be  so  simple.  Besides, 
with  such  a  delightful  man  as  Lord  Morbury, 
one  would  expect  the  grand-daughters  to  be 
something  very  pleasant." 

"  Perhaps — but  is  he  so  delightful  P 

"  To  be  sure  he  is.  So  kind  and  affable ! 
Why,  don't  you  know  he  is  a  friend  of  ours  P" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Reginald,  "  only  I  ima- 
gined it  was  in  the  past  tense.  I  remember 
your  speaking  of  him,  the  first  evening  after 
you  came,  with  anything  but  warmth." 

Heera  coloured,  but  as  usual,  laughed. 

"  I  declare  that  is  quite  spiteful  of  you,  Regi- 
nald !    Am  I  never  to  change  my  opinions  P" 

"  Certainly,  if  there  is  a  reason  for  it." 

"  I  never  think  of  reasons.  You  are  as  bad 
as  Mr.  Cowley,  who  gave  me  a  point-blank 
lecture,  a  day  or  two  ago,  for  what  he  termed 
my  want  of  truthfulness.  I  was  much  obliged 
to  him,  and  I  told  him  so.  But  we  are  leaving 
Nellie  and  Motee  quite  behind." 

They  waited  a  minute,  and  went  on  all  to- 
gether. The  beach  under  the  cliffs  was  a 
succession  of  coves,  divided  by  rough,  rocky 
projecting  headlands,  against  which  at  high 
tide  the  water,  even  in  comparatively  calm 
weather,  was  fretted  into  roughness,  while 
with  anything  like  a  strong  wind,  the  waves 
were  terrific.  Many  a  ship  had  been  hopelessly 
lost  on  those  rocks.  At  low-tide  the  beach 
was  left  bare  far  beyond  the  entrances  to  the 
coves,  but  when  the  water  was  high  they  were 
all  partially,  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones  com- 
pletely, filled  with  water.  More  than  one  un- 
wary rambler  had  forgotten  to  note  the  rising 
sea  until  it  was  too  late  to  escape,  and  had 
perished  unaided  and  unseen. 

They  had  passed  several  of  these  coves,  when 
Heera  at  length  declared  she  was  so  tired  with 
walking  upon  shingles,  that  she  really  must 
rest,  and  threw  herself  down  close  under  the 
cliffs,  her  example  being  willingly  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  party.  Reginald  pulled  out  of 
his  pocket  a  handful  of  curious  stones  and 
fossils,  collected  by  the  way,  to  wile  away  the 
time  by  discussing  their  worth  and  beauty. 
Two  or  three  among  them  were  undeniably 
pretty  or  curious,  and  deserving  of  a  place  in 
Mrs.  Grantley's  "curiosity-box,"  but  others 
were  doubtful,  and  a  brisk  argument  ensued 
upon  each  in  succession.    Time  passed  more 
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quickly  than  any  of  them  were  aware  of,  and 
for  a  long  while  they  did  not  observe  that  the 
water  was  advancing  towards  their  cove  with 
the  steady  rapidity  of  a  spring-tide  upon  a 
rather  level  shore.  Nellie's  attention  was  at 
last  attracted  by  the  rising  gusts  of  wind,  and 
the  increasing  noise  of  the  breakers,  and  look- 
ing round,  she  exclaimed — 

"  Reginald,  surely  the  tide  is  not  coming  in ! 
I  thought  it  was  going  out." 

"  We  forgot  to  think  about  it  at  all,"  Regi- 
nald began,  as  he  glanced  in  the  same  direction, 
and  sprang  instantly  to  his  feet,  with  a  stern, 
sharp  exclamation  that  startled  them  all — 
"There's  not  a  moment  to  lose!  In  five 
minutes  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  out !  Leave 
the  stones,  Heera !  Never  mind  anything,  only 
make  haste — don't  lose  an  instant ! " 

"His  gestures,  and  Nellie's  face  of  alarm, 
even  more  than  the  words,  impressed  upon 
Heera  and  Motee  the  sense  of  the  danger  they 
were  in.  Down  the  beach  they  went,  crushing 
the  shingles  under  their  feet,  slipping  over 
unsteady  rocks,  till  they  reached  the  point 
round  which  they  had  come.  A  wave  swept 
fiercely  up,  curling  over,  and  sending  a  shower 
of  spray  upon  them  all ;  but  it  was  no  time  for 
hesitation,  and  as  the  water  was  sucked  back, 
leaving  the  glistening  foamy  pebbles  free  for  a 
moment,  they  rushed  round  the  steep,  jagged 
rock,  regardless  of  torn  dresses  and  wet  feet, 
though  the  next  wave  overtook  them  in  their 
retreat,  wetting  their  boots  completely,  and 
splashing  them  from  head  to  foot. 

Not  yet  were  they  in  safety.  Other  head- 
lands lay  beyond,  and  the  question  now  was 
whether  they  could  pass  the  next  two,  which 
jutted  out  farther  into  the  water  than  even  the 
one  they  had  just  left.  Beyond  these  they 
would  be  in  safety,  for  the  cliffs  were  there  so 
much  less  steep,  that  one  or  two  rude  flights  of 
steps  had  been  cut  in  the  rock,  by  which  they 
could  without  very  much  difficulty  ascend  to 
the  top.  But  could  they  reach  them  P  Strain 
every  nerve  as  they  might,  the  coves  were  wide, 
and  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that  they  could 
cross  them  in  time. 

On  they  hastened  through  the  first  of  the 
two — breathless,  gasping,  Heera  clinging  to 
Reginald's  arm,  almost  incapacitated  from  ex- 
ertion by  her  terror,  Motee  speeding  lightly 
along,  grasping  one  of  Nellie's  hands,  with 
courage  and  resolution  that  had  risen  with 
the  emergency. 

The  headland  was  reached,  but  wave  after 
wave,  in  rapid  succession,  broke  around  it, 


seething  and  curling  over  opposing  blocks, 
and  sending  showers  of  blinding  spray  up  to- 
wards the  summit  of  the  huge  frowning  wall 
of  rock.  Reginald  gave  one  glance  and  saw 
that  exit  by  that  way  was  utterly  hopeless, 
and  he  turned  his  eager  gaze  to  the  jutting 
ridge  in  quest  of  some  spot  where  it  might  not 
be  impossible  to  climb  over.  But  he  looked 
in  vain.  As  well  might  he  have  attempted  to 
scale  the  walls  of  a  house  as  to  ascend  the  face 
of  those  smooth,  steep  cliffs.  Motee  broke  the 
first  minute's  bewildered  silence. 

"Reginald,  we  can  do  nothing  here.  We 
are  wasting  time." 

"  If  I  could  swim  round  I  might  get  help," 
began  Reginald,  setting  his  teeth  together. 

"  You  can't — you  must  not  think  of  it,  Regi- 
nald," said  Motee  in  clear,  calm  tones,  that 
carried  conviction  with  them.  "  Look  at  those 
waves!  You  would  only  be  dashed  against 
the  rocks  long  before  you  could  get  round 
And  even  if  you  could  manage  to  pass  this 
headland,  the  water  would  be  so  high  before 
you  could  reach  the  next  that  yon  could  nerer 
pass  that." 

"The  cliffs!"  Baid  Nellie  rapidly,  "If  if 
could  climb  them — not  here,  but  in  the  can 
we  have  come  from ;  they  are  much  less  steep 
there,  and  even  if  we  could  not,  it  is  a  bettor 
place  to  be  in  than  this — it  reaches  back  m 
much  farther  into  the  rock." 

Even  as  she  spoke,  she  was  leading  theity 
back,  and  they  retraced  their  steps  withthft 
utmost  speed.  But  for  Reginald's  strong  tf* 
Heera  could  not  have  kept  pace  with  the  otker 
two,  she  was  so  overpowered  with  their  sita* 
tion  and  her  exertions ;  and  when  they  arrifti 
at  the  promontory  only  in  time  to  see  tk* 
retreat  cut  off  by  the  rising  tide,  a  sobtafr 
breathless  shriek  broke  from  the  terrified  g& 
Reginald,  in  desperation,  rushed  into  the  wife 
to  try  its  depth,  but  the  force  of  the  nextn* 
nearly  swept  him  off  his  feet,  and  courm*' 
him  of  the  hopelessness  of  an  attempt  to  emf* 
by  swimming.  Even  alone  and  unencomberoi 
he  would  have  barely  a  hope  of  reaching  tki 
other  side ;  and  how  could  he  leave  the  gW 
To  get  them  round  was  simply  an  imp* 
sibility. 

"  It  is  too  late,"  he  said,  "  I  would  grre  aaj-    ';_ 
thing  not  to  have  left  that  cove." 

"  We  cannot  help  it  now,"  said  Motee,  * 
Nellie  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  overcome  fr 
the  moment  at  the  imminence  of  the  danger* 
"  Is  there  no  place  where  we  could  climb  * 
hereP" 
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"None,"  said  Reginald,  with  mournful  de- 
ision ;  but  he  yielded  to  her  suggestion  that 
bey  should  examine  the  cove  with  care,  before 
iving  up  hope.  Heera  was  sobbing  helplessly, 
nd  he  placed  her  on  the  shingle  at  the  upper 
lid,  directing  his  sister  to  sit  by  her.  Nellie 
beyed,  untying  her  hat  and  taking  it  off,  with 
feeling  almost  of  suffocation,  though  she  did 
ot  shed  a  tear.  Was  this  to  be  the  end — this 
le  conclusion  of  her  young  bright  life  P  Was 
iere  no  hope  ?  Too  well  she  knew  the  rapidity 
ith  which  those  terrible  waters  would  fill  the 
ave,  and  the  certainty  that  those  resistless 
wes  must  in  time  sweep  them  from  the 
ighest  point  of  shingle  on  which  they  might 
ike  shelter.  And  as  the  terrible  conviction 
Dreed  itself  upon  her,  she  grew  cold  and  faint, 
leera's  sobs  and  the  breaking  of  the  waters 
ounded  far  off,  and  she  was  only  roused  again 
o  full  consciousness  by  the  return  of  the  other 
»wo. 

Reginald  threw  himself  on  the  ground  with 
i  deep  desponding  sigh.  Their  only  discovery 
bad  been  of  a  small  ledge,  two  or  three  feet 
bom  the  ground,  on  which  they  might  take 
refuge  as  a  last  resort ;  but  he  could  not  think 
much  of  the  possibility  of  their  retaining  f oot- 
fcold  there  for  any  length  of  time,  as  he  marked 
the  increasing  force  of  the  waves.  However, 
it  was  a  gleam  of  hope,  and  Hcera's  face 
brightened  a  little  when  it  was  pointed  out  to 
her. 

Strange  it  seemed  to  wait  quietly  there— to 
Hit  while  those  dark  foam-tipped  billows 
■wept  successively  up,  nearer  and  nearer  every 
nrinute.  And  nothing  could  be  done — no  pos- 
AQity  of  a  rescue  remained,  unless  by  the 
tocidental  passing  of  a  boat,  or  the  bare  possi- 
bility that  anyone  walking  along  the  summit 
if  the  cliff  might  look  over  at  that  particular 
|ofc>  and  discover  their  dangerous  situation. 
hit  there  were  not  many  passers-by  in  that 
ftiely  place,  and  if  there  were,  the  noise  of 
ke  wind  and  waves  was  such  that  the  loudest 
•out  or  scream  would  probably  fail  to  reach 
tern,  though  Reginald  exerted  his  voice  to  the 
bnoet  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  heard. 
Heera' s  blue  eyes  were  dilated  with  wild 
r*or ;  her  hair  disordered ;  her  breath  quick 
4  sobbing ;  and  Nellie's  lips  were  compressed 
4  pale,  and  the  choking  hysterical  sensation 

her  throat  was  such,  that  she  could  have 
^earned  aloud  with  the  horror  of  their  position. 
>tee's  cheeks  were  blanched  with  natural  fear, 
k  she  was  the  most  collected  of  them  all — 
-m  and  composed  as  she  ever  appeared.  The 


promise  was  being  fulfilled  to  her,  "  Thou  wilt 
keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed 
on  Thee."  She  knew  "  in  whom  she  had  be- 
lieved ;"  and  while  her  whole  heart  and  mind 
were  concentrated  in  one  intense  and  fervent 
prayer  for  help;  she  had,  nevertheless,  a  strange 
feeling  of  quiet,  confident  trust — a  feeling  as 
of  over-shadowing  and  protecting  wings,  of 
an  arm  stretched  out  to  save  and  shield.  The 
very  conversation  of  an  hour  or  more  ago,  only 
afforded  her  fresh  food  for  support  and  comfort. 
If  she  had  counselled  so  strongly  trust  in  an 
earthly  friend — weak  and  fallible  at  the  best— 
what  of  her  Heavenly  Friend,  her  Saviour 
God,  who  had  laid  down  His  life  for  those 
whom  He  condescended  to  call  His  "  friends  ?  " 
Oh !  truly  Bhe  might  feel  the  most  implicit  con- 
fidence in  Him — in  His  deep  and  far-sighted 
love — and  be  assured  that  all  was  well  for  her, 
even  in  this  hour  of  danger  and  alarm.  "Though 
He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him,"  was  the 
language  of  her  heart.  What  wonder  that 
her  look  was  peaceful  P 

Reginald's  attention  was  still  directed  to- 
wards the  possibilities  of  escape.  Again  he  ex- 
amined every  foot  of  the  bare  smooth  walls  of 
rock  behind  and  on  each  side  of  them,  and  again 
the  conviction  was  forced  upon  him,  that  they 
could  do  absolutely  nothing.  Their  only  hope 
of  escape  appeared  to  be  the  possibility  that  the 
cove  might  not  be  completely  filled  with  water, 
and  Reginald's  hope  of  that  was  very  faint.  He 
strained  his  eyes  in  vain  for  the  sight  of  a  pass- 
ing boat.  Except  one  or  two  ships  hull-down 
on  the  horizon,  not  a  vessel  of  any  description 
was  visible.  The  danger  was  not,  indeed,  im- 
mediate, but  every  minute  the  waters  rose 
steadily  nearer,  and  a  larger  wave  than  usual, 
breaking  with  a  heavy  roar,  sent  a  shower  of 
foam  over  the  trembling  girls,  forcing  them 
to  retreat  farther  back,  and  drawing  a  pierc- 
ing shriek  from  Heera's  lips. 

"  Reginald !  look  !"  cried  Motee  in  a  tone  of 
joyful  relief, "  some  one  sees  us !  up  there !" 

A  face  was  visible  over  the  summit  of  the 
cliff,  though  the  roar  of  the  waters  prevented 
the  sound  of  a  voice  from  reaching  them. 
Heera  stretched  out  her  hands  with  an  implor- 
ing cry  for  help,  and  then  there  was  a  momen- 
tary lull,  which  allowed  them  to  catch  the 
words,  "I'm  coming!"  and  the  face  was  with- 
drawn. 

"If  it  is  possible,"  said  Motee,  clasping  her 
hands,  "  if  there  is  time ! " 

"  He  cannot  be  here  *yet,"  said  Reginald. 
"  I  doubt  what  he  will  do.    He  would  come  in 
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a  boat,  bat  the  only  one  near  is  Jem  Roberts',  :  from  the  bay,"  said  Motee,  but  what  else  can 


and  yon  are  never  sure  of  finding  him  in.  He 
will  hardly  waste  time  by  going  there  on  the 
mere  chance  of  success." 

"  It  would  take  a  long  while  to  fetch  a  boat 


he  do?" 

Reginald  was  silent  a  minute,  and  then  his 
only  words  were,  "  He  will  do  his  best !  Motee 
— that  is  Owen  Ruasel !" 


THE    V0I0E    OF    THE    TEEE. 

The  Tree's  early  leaf-buds  were  bursting  their  brown : 
"Shall  I  take  them  away?"  said  the  Frost,  sweeping  down. 
"  No  ;  leave  them  alone 
Till  the  blossoms  have  grown,' ' 
Prayed  the  Tree,  while  he  trembled  from  rootlet  to  crown. 

The  Tree  bore  his  blossoms,  and  all  the  birds  sung : 
"  Shall  I  take  them  away?"  said  the  Wind,  as  he  swung. 
"  No ;  leave  them  alone 
Till  the  berries  have  grown," 
Said  the  Tree,  while  his  leaflets  quivering  hung. 

The  tree  bore  his  fruit  in  the  Midsummer  glow  : 
Said  the  girl,  "  May  I  gather  the  berries  or  no  ?" 
"  Tes ;  all  thou  canst  see ; 
Take  them ;  all  are  for  thee," 
Said  the  Tree,  while  he  bent  down  his  laden  boughs  low. 

Bjornestjbrne  Bjoenson. 


BULES    OF    LIFE. 


1.  Never  lose  any  time :  I  do  not  think  that  lost  which  is  spent  in  amusement  or  reac- 
tion some  time  every  day ;  but  always  be  in  the  habit  of  being  employed. 

2.  Never  err  the  least  in  truth. 

3.  Never  say  an  ill  thing  of  any  person  when  thou  canst  say  a  good  thing  of  them ;  not  off 
speak  charitably,  but  feel  so. 

4.  Never  be  irritable  or  unkind  to  anybody. 

5.  Never  indulge  thyself  in  luxuries  that  are  not  necessary. 

6.  Do  all  things  with  consideration,  and  when  thy  path  to  .act  right  is  moat  difficult,  faJ 
confidence  in  that  Power  alone  which  is  able  to  assist  thee,  and  exert  thy  own  powers  as  for  * 
they  go,  Elizabeth  Fk& 


$(vtvqt,  girt,  and  Ipatarg, 


INDIA    AND    THE    HINDOOS. 


IX.— CHARACTER  OF  TEE  PEOPLE. 


INTELLECTUALLY  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Hindoos  has  great- 
ly deteriorated.  As  we  stated 
in  our  last  paper,  the  praise  of 
intellectual  cultivation  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  Hindoos  of  f  or- 
The  mass  of  the  people  now  in  India 
norant.  There  is  but  a  very  small 
blic  among  any  class  of  the  commu- 
a  the  priests — or,  as  we  commonly 
,  the  Brahmins— who  may  be  con- 
the  whole  the  most  advanced  class 
ntry,  are,  as  a  body,  very  ignorant. 
;hem  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
ledge  is  confined  to  their  immediate 
repetition  of  a  few  texts,  or  the 
performance  of  certain  rites. 
Is  of  the  people  generally  are  filled 
ost  childish  superstitions.  If  a  bird 
an  insect  appears  in  sight,  or  a  par- 
mal  crosses  the  path  at  an  inauspi- 
mt,  it  excites  the  greatest  alarm.  An 
he  sun  or  of  the  moon  strikes  terror 
'hole  community.  They  hasten  to 
eir  ablutions,  to  break  their  earthen 
ow  their  shells  and  horns,  and  to 
x>m-toms,  as  if  by  these  means  they 
,  the  impending  disaster, 
d  bad  omens  alternately  excite  their 
fears.  The  ticking  of  a  lizard,  the 
aeezing,  the  appearance  of  a  jackal 
re  at  a  particular  time  or  place,  are 
f  grave  interest.  They  are  looked 
rna  and  warnings,  which  it  would  be 
to  disregard.  If  a  lizard  ticks  over- 
a  bad  sign ;  if  a  vulture  or  an  owl 
the  roof  of  a  house,  it  is  considered 
nd  some  misfortune  to  the  inmates 
ked  for.  A  Sanscrit  school  is  closed 
inders,  and  when  the  sun  or  the  moon 
.  A  wise  man,  says  the  Yishnoo 
ill  not  study  the  Teds  "when  it 
or  at  eclipses."     In  certain  cases 


something  depends  upon  the  situation  or  direc- 
tion of  the  object.  It  is  considered  fortunate 
to  see  a  cow  or  a  Brahmin  on  your  right  hand, 
or  a  jackal  on  your  left.  If  a  lizard  drops  on 
you,  it  is  a  good  or  a  bad  omen  according  to 
the  part  of  the  body  on  which  it  falls. 

The  belief  in  astrology  is  universal.  In  fact 
astrology  rises  in  India  to  the  rank  of  a  prac- 
tical science.  Learned  pundits  are  called  in  to 
cast  the  child's  nativity.  The  position  of  the 
stars  at  the  moment  of  his  birth  is  carefully 
noted  down,  and  preserved  in  the  horoscope 
for  future  use.  Instances  sometimes  occur  in 
which  the  exact  date  of  birth  is  not  precisely 
known.  The  astrologer  has  an  ingenious  ex- 
pedient to  meet  this  emergency.  Itis  assumed 
that  the  name  of  the  child  is  given  by  direct 
inspiration,  and  indicates,  in  a  miraculous  way, 
the  exact  position  of  the  stars  when  the  child 
was  born.  The  problem,  given  the  name  of  a 
child,  to  find  the  planet  under  which  he  woe  born, 
presents  no  difficulties  to  a  Hindoo  mathema- 
tician. 

In  all  the  great  events  of  life  the  guidance 
of  the  stars  must  be  sought.  In  the  case  of 
marriage,  for  example,  an  auspicious  day  must 
be  chosen  for  performing  the  rite.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  must  be  a  certain  coincidence  or 
correspondence  between  the  horoscopes  of  the 
bride  and  the  bridegroom,  in  order  that  the 
union  may  prove  propitious.  If  a  house  is  to 
be  built,  or  any  important  business  to  be  under- 
taken, the  astrologer  is  consulted,  and  his 
conjectures  are  listened  to  with  the  respect 
due  to  a  revelation  from  Heaven.  Ingenious 
astrological  tables  are  printed  in  Hindoo  alma- 
nacs, by  which  any  person,  knowing  the  date 
of  his  own  nativity,  may  find  out  whether  ihe 
year  will  be,  on  the  whole,  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate. Rules  are  also  given  for  determin- 
ing, from  tables,  the  duration  of  any  disease, 
calculating  from  the  point  of  time  when  it 
commenced. 
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In  like  manner  the  sister  art  of  alchemy  has 
in  the  present  day  its  dupes  here,  as  in  former 
times  it  had  its  dupes  in  Europe.  The  Hindoo 
Dousterswivel  is  at  no  loss  for  tricks  to  amuse 
the  credulous.  Some  chemical  substance  is 
used  to  give  the  requisite  golden  tinge,  and 
encourage  the  belief  in  a  gradual  transmuta- 
tion; or  some  few  grains  of  the  precious  metal 
are  slipped  into  the  crucible,  to  keep  alive  the 
hopes  of  the  poor  dupe  who  "  never  is,  but 
always  to  be  blessed." 

It  is  the  same  with  magic.  Those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  what  is  passing  in  the 
depths  and  darker  regions  of  Hindoo  society, 
have  frequent  occasion  to  observe  the  influence 
which  a  belief  in  magic  exercises  over  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Those  who  are  skilled 
in  this  black  art  pretend  to  have  the  power,  by 
means  of  spells  and  incantations,  of  casting 
out  devils,  of  curing  the  bites  of  serpents,  and 
of  healing  malignant  diseases.  The  lower 
ranks  of  the  people  have  a  firm  belief  in  these 
fanciful  notions.  They  relate  to  one  another 
wonderful  cures  effected  by  such  means,  with 
the  same  undoubting  faith  with  which  stories 
of  ghosts  and  goblins  were  once  believed  among 
ourselves.* 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  Hindoo  who  is  suffer- 
ing from  any  misfortune,  to  suppose  that  it 
has  been  brought  upon  him  by  the  ill-will  of 
an  enemy.  This  belief  takes  a  form  very 
analogous  to  the  notions  regarding  witchcraft 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  Europe.  It  is 
commonly  believed  there  are  persons  in  human 
shape,  who  are  possessed  of  a  supernatural  and 
malignant  power  of  injuring  their  neighbours. 
The  belief  prevails  that  when  a  witch  sees  a 
fine  child  she  has  the  power,  and  not  unf  re- 
quentiy  the  will,  to  deprive  it  of  reason,  or 
undermine  its  health  so  that  it  pines  away  and 
dies.  Nor  is  this  malignant  influence  confined 
in  its  effects  to  little  children  alone.  It  takes 
a  wider  range,  and  may  sometimes  afflict  the 
whole  household. 

Sir  Thomas  Munro  states,  that  in  the  district 

v 

of  Canara,  where  he  was  residing,  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  was  universal.  He  says, "  The  cattle 
of  the  farmer  seldom  die  a  natural  death.  If 
any  accident  happens  in  any  of  their  families 
when  they  begin  to  plough  a  field,  if  a  snake 
runs  across  the  path,  or  if  they  see  a  land  crab, 
they  abandon  it,  and  say  that  it  is  in  possession 
of  the  devil.  It  lies  waste  for  several  years." 
He  adds  that  he  once  "  had  a  complaint  from 
one  of  the  farmers  that  a  witch  had  killed  his 
*  See  Buchanan's  Indian  Statistics. 


wife  and  mother,  and  about  twenty  cows  and 
bullocks."* 

Ignorance  and  superstition  so  widely  pre- 
valent necessarily  conduce  to  the  moral  dV 
gradation  of  the  people.  We  shall  treat  d 
Hindooism  as  a  religious  system  in  succeeding 
papers :  but,  apart  from  what  may  be  regarded, 
strictly  speaking,  as  religious  consideratioin 
the  moral  aspect  of  Hindoo  character  is  a  very 
painful  one. 

We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  character  oftke 
people  has  often  been  too  darkly  painted.  A 
judgment  has  been  formed  of  one  section  « 
the  community  with  which  the  observer  « 
most  familiar,  and  this  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  true  representation  of  the  nation] 
character  in  all  ranks  and  classes.  It  \m 
been  forgotten  that  all  Hindoos  cannot  be 
comprehended  in  one  category.  Not  only  ft* 
there  individual  differences  among  those  tW 
inhabit  the  same  province,  but  there  areas* 
what  may  be  called  great  national  differeuoft 
whioh  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  one  ft* 
vince  from  those  of  another.  But  at  the  us* 
time,  whilst  bearing  all  this  in  mind,  thecos> 
bined  testimony  of  the  most  reliable  authority 
affords  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  wide-apt" 


*  In  various  ways  a  harvest  is  made  out  of  the 
fears  of  the  people.    The  following  anecdote  lately  ._ 
in  one  of  tho  nativo  newspapers.    A  poor  oooly,  on  hii  i»7» 
Calcutta,  was  accosted  by  two  strangers  who  were  trswflk* 
together.     One  of  them  hinted  thai  his  companion  W*  •    ■ 
great  saint,  who  possessed  tho  power  of  working  nin**    I 
Among  other  miracles,  it  was  said,  ho  could  turn  md»»    I 
sugar,  and  silver  into  gold.    Upon  this  the  oooly  pwstti** 
himself  before  the  saint,  and  craved  to  be  pemiittei  toe* 
those  wonders  with  his  own  eyos.    The  saint,  nothing  m 
proceeded  to  gratify  his  curiosity.    The  experiment  *m*» 
tried  of  turning  sand  into  sugar.    A  handful  of  ssai  e» 
placed  before  tho  saint,  who  after  certain  maajprii** 
succeeded  in  offeoting  the  miracle.    The  oooly  was  ta**M 
tasto,  and  to  his  surprise  he  found  it  was  really  sad  few 
sugar  of  very  good  quality.    The  saint  then  proceeded  tofj 
form  the  more  important  miracle  of  turning  sflratotof* 
But  hero  a  difficulty  arose.    Neither  he  nor  hk  oofjf 
happened  at  the  moment  to  have  any  silver  in  their  posnas* 
What  was  to  bo  done  T    The  miracle  must  be  P"*  "****!  ■ 
present  "  No,"  said  theoooly,  "Ihave  three  rupees  ieeW 
He  forthwith  produced  them,  and  placed  them  atths  djjjj 
of  tho  saint.    Tho  latter  took  them  in  his  hand,  w,f**J*5 
certain  forms,  muttered  mysterious  wprds,  and  ft"*)f  jf 
them  up  in  the  oooly*8  fcumsairenad  or  waistband, 
him  at  the  same  time  on  no  account  to  look  at  Hi  — 
till  next  morning,  whon  he  would  undoubtedly  •Bfl**,!f 
rupee  had  become  a  gold  mohur.    They  then  patted,  t*^ 
oooly  pursued  bis  journey  alone.    Aftemwalkinf  —»***? 
meditating  upon  what  ha£  passed,  be  thought  wiLsii  WJJ 
"It  is  probable  the  change  has  already  taken  p**  ^ 
idea  kept  working  in  his  mind,  tffl  at  last  his  «^,5 

gut  the  better  of  him,  and  he  untied  Hit  Us 1e*  J 

what  was  bis  surprise!  A  change  had  indeed  tatoj IJJ 
The  silver  was  gone,  and*  instead  of  it,  there  raaato"1^ 
quantity  of  dust.  The  gold  mohurs  were  »ot  tt«*-  m 
neither  was  the  saint  anywhere  to  he  seem. 
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noral  degradation—a  degradation  whioh  we 
told  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
Hwaient  ignorance  and  superstitiona  of  the 
wople. 

We  have  not  space  to  enable  ns  to  adduce 
astimony  at  any  length,  but  we  may  refer  to 
he  evidence  of  one  who  will  certainly  be  re- 
sided as  an  unexceptionable  witness— the  late 
Principal  of  the  Hindoo  College,  Calcutta, 
Fames  Kerr,  Esq.,  who  has  contributed  several 
papers  to  this  series.  In  his  valuable  work  on 
'The  Domestic  Life,  Character,  and  Customs 
if  the  Natives  of  India,"*  Mr.  Kerr  takes  the 
Boat  favourable  view  of  Hindoo  character,  and 
protests  strongly  against  what  he  considers  an 
acess  of  severity  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
Kme  writers.  And  yet  his  own  admissions  are 
roly  too  conclusive.   For  example,  he  writes  :— 

"  One  of  the  most  flagrant  proofs  adduced  of  the 
mtruthfulnesfl  of  the  natives,  is  the  perjury  practised 
a  the  courts  of  law.  I  have  heard  a  judge  returning 
na  his  *  eutcherry '  declare  that  he  had  no  satisfac- 
m»  in  his  work,  on  account  of  the  depraved  character 
fine  witnesses.  There  are  scoundrels,  it  is  generally 
dieved,  hanging  about  every  court  of  justice  in  India, 
rho  live  by  false  swearing ;  who  are  ready  to  hire 
kamselves  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  to  swear  that 
Jack  is  white,  for  a  few  annas.  There  is  a  story  told 
( a  European  judge,  who  complained  to  a  native 
abardinato  of  the  perjury  practised  in  his  court. 
Yea,'  replied  the  native,  'it  is  very  bad.  I  have 
*ver  known  it  anywhere  so  bad.  Hero  you  can  hire 
ay  number  of  witnesses  to  swear  that  black  is  white 
or  four  annas  a  head ;  but  in  my  native  district  you 
■mot  hire  them  for  less  than  eight  annas." 

We  admit  the  justice  of  Mr.  Kerr's  com- 
jent,  that  "the  perjury  which  is  thus  habitually 
Wedged  in  the  courts  of  law  does  not  apply  to 
m  whole  body  of  the  people :  does  not  per- 
meate every  vein  of  native  society."  We  can 
p  thankful  for  his  assurance  that  "  there 
»  classes  of  Hindoos  remarkable  for  their 
nrthfalness" — the  Hindoo  banker's  word  being 
f  a  general  rule  as  good  as  his  bond.  But 
(lowing  every  qualification,  the  statement  we 
>»e  quoted*  as  it  stands,  does  nevertheless,  in 

fr.  Kerr's  own  words,  "  show  a  dreadful  state 
ftings." 
Mr.  Kerr  continues  :•— 

*  How  do  the  natives  stand  in  regard  to  that  prac- 
li  truthfulness  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
Marty?  The  verdict  is  not  generally  favourable. 
In  those  Europeans  who  are  least  disposed  to  find 
ft  with  native  ways,  or  to  pick  holes  in  the  native 
meter,  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  what  comes  di- 

•  London:  W.  H.  Allen  and  Go. 


tirctly  under  their  observation.  Sir  T.  Munro,  when 
superintending  the  revenue  affairs  of  Canara,  observed 
that  the  fanners  systematically  concealed  from  him 
their  real  condition,  and  tried  to  make  themselves 
appear  worse  off  than  they  were.  They  would  put 
on  the  garb  of  poverty,  and  represent  themselves  as 
without  a  farthing  in  the  world.  Nor  are  these  by 
any  means  solitary  examples.  *  Particular  instances  of 
fraud,  on  a  smaller  scale,  Urce  themselves  upon  the 
notice  of  most  European  residents  in  India." 

But  the  most  decisive  indications  of  Hindoo 
moral  degradation  are  those  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  treatment  of  woman.  What- 
ever may  be  said  in  mitigation  of  the  custom 
of  female  seclusion — however  true  it  may  be 
that  women  thus  shut  up  do  not  pine  for  a 
liberty  they  have  never  known,  even  as  slaves 
become  satisfied  with  slavery — the  custom  is  a 
mark  of  degradation  which  must  be  most  in- 
jurious in  its  results.  Mr.  Kerr  thinks  that 
"  in  practice  the  case  seems  never  to  have  been 
so  bad  "  as  one  might  expect :  but  he  gives  the 
following  summary  of  the  Hindoo  law  respect- 
ing the  relation  subsisting  between  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife :  and  we  confess,  with  such 
a  law  and  with  our  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
even  in  Christian  countries,  we  can  indulge 
little  hope  of  anything  short  of  absolute  cruelty 
towards  "the  weaker  vessel." 

"  The  Hindoo  wife  must  not  eat  with  her  husband ; 
she  must  sit  at  a  respectful  distance  while  her  lord  and 
master  enjoys  his  repast.  If  the  husband  and  wife  are 
walking  along  the  road,  they  must  not  walk  side  by 
side,  but  the  wife  at  a  little  distance  behind.  In  a 
word,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  Hindoo  law, 
the  woman  occupies  altogether  an  inferior  position  to 
the  man.  Her  evidence,  cannot  be  received  in  a  court 
of  justice,  except  against  another  female.  Passages 
might  be  quoted  from  the  Shasters,  which  fully  bear 
out  these  remarks.  Take  the  following  as  an  example :. 
'  Is  it  not  the  practice  of  women  of  immaculate  chastity, 
to  eat  after  their  husbands  have  eaten,  to  sleep  only 
after  they  have  slept,  and  to  rise  from  sleep  before 
them  ?'  And  again, '  Let  a  wife  who  wishes  to  per- 
form sacred  ablution,  wash  the  feet  of  her  lord  and 
drink  the  water.1 " 

Add  to  these  regulations  affecting  woman 
the  atrocious  rite  of  Suttee,  or  widow  burning, 
the  existence  of  which,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Hindoo  religion,  Mr.  Kerr  says,  "  must  be 
ranked  among  the  strangest  aberrations  from 
right  recorded  in  the  book  of  time :"  and  how- 
ever disposed  we  may  be  to  admit  that  the 
Hindoo  character  possesses  traits  of  natural 
amiability,  we  certainly  can  only  arrive  at  one 
conclusion  as  to  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
people. 
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The  influence  of  caste,  intimately  connected 
as  it  is  with  our  subject,  we  can  now  only 
briefly  glance  at.  As  a  religious  institution,  we 
shall  speak  of  it  again;  but  as  a  civil  institu- 
tion its  effects  upon  all  social  relations  are 
most  demoralising  and  degrading.  In  closing 
our  present  paper,  we  shall  simply  present  to 
the  reader  several  facts  and  occurrences  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Ward  in  his  work  on  India,  from 
which  we  may  judge  of  the  strong  hold  caste 
has  upon  the  Hindoos,  and  the  inhuman  re- 
sults with  which  it  is  often  attended. 

I.  "  I  once  happened  to  be  present  when  a  sepoy  of 
high  caste,  falling  down  in  a  faint,  the  military 
surgeon  ordered  one  of  the  Pariah  attendants  of  the 
hospital  to  throw  some  water  upon  him :  in  consequence 
of  which,  none  of  his  class  would  associate  with  him, 
because  he  had  forfeited  the  privileges  of  his  clanship. 
The  result  was  that,  soon  after,  he  put  the  muzzle  to 
his  head,  and  blew  out  his  brains. 

II.  "I  once  saw  a  high  caste  Hindoo  dash  an 
earthen  jar  of  milk  upon  the  ground,  and  break  it  to 
atoms,  merely  because  the  shadow  of  a  Pariah  had 
fallen  upon  it  at  he  pasted. 

III.  "  As  I  entered  the  dwelling,  I  saw,  lying  upon 
the  centre  of  the  floor,  a  man  of  middle  age,  apparently 
near  his  end,  while  at  a  little  distance  was  his  wife, 
much  in  the  same  state.  A  little  girl  was  kneeling  at 
their  side,  asking,  in  an  earnest,  bitter  tone,  for  rice. 
I  called  to  a  servant,  who  had  accompanied  me,  to 
bring  a  basket  of  provisions,  which  I  opened  before 
the  child,  when  the  unhappy  father,  turning  his  eye 
upon  me  with  a  look  of  horror,  threw  out  his  arms 
like  a  maniac,  seized  the  famishing  creature,  dragged 
it  from  the  polluted  food,  and  fell  back  dead. 

IV.  "Shortly  after  our  arrival  at  Bangalore,  tho 
roof  of  our  house  was  under  repair,  and  one  of  the 
bricklayers  fell  from  a  great  height,  and  was  much 
injured.  To  relieve  the  sufferer,  we  called  upon  the 
workmen,  standing  near,  to  run  to  the  well  and  bring 
some  water.  Not  one  of  them  would  stir ;  '  for,'  said 
they,  '  that  man  it  not  of  our  caste,  and  we  are  not 
allowed  to  give  him  water.' 

V.  "A  Kshratiya,  whose  son  had  rejected  caste, 
sought  an  asylum  at  that  son's  house  just  before 
death ;  yet  so  strong  were  the  prejudices  of  caste, 
that  the  old  man  would  not  eat  from  the  hands  of  his 
own  son,  but  crawled,  on  his  hands  and  knees,  to  the 
house  of  a  neighbour,  and  received  food  from  entire 
strangers,  rather  than  from  his  own  child,  though 
then  on  the  brink  of  eternity. 

VI.  "  Several  buildings  were  on  fire  in  Madras,  and 
which  threatened  a  general  conflagration  of  the  city. 
There  were  several  wells  near  at  hand,  but  the  Brah- 
mins forbade  the  use  of  the  water,  lest  a  person  of 
lower  caste  than  themselves  should  approach,  and  thus 
pollute  them. 

"  These  instances  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  but 
they  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  now  in  hand.    They 


illustrate  the  dis-social,  selfish,  and  unmerciful  cta- 
racter  of  this  institution.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  system  is  productive  of  benefit,  as  it  reiperfi 
mechanical  operation;  because  an  employment  de- 
scends from  father  to  son,  through  successive  gene- 
rations; but  experience  disproves  this  theory.  The 
fabrics  and  ornaments  of  India  are,  many  of  them, 
very  beautiful,  and  justly  admired ;  but  there  bite 
been  no  improvements  for  centuries  pest.  There  ii  bo 
invention,  no  discovery,  no  progress  in  workmmihip 
throughout  that  country,  as  in  lands  where  no  nek 
system  exists.  Caste  is  a  foe  to  all  generous  mi 
noble  feeling.  It  binds,  in  chains  of  adamant,  a  large 
portion  of  every  community,  saying  to  them,  'Tos 
proceeded  from  the  feet  of  Brahma ;  you  are  crettei 
for  servitude.'  It  limits  the  social  circle  to  a  com- 
paratively few  persons,  to  the  careful  exclusion  of  ill 
the  rest,  however  worthy  in  character  and  commend- 
able in  deportment.  A  Brahmin  would  sooner  eee  t 
Soodra  die  than  give  him  food,  if,  in  so  doing,  be 
must  touch  the  body  or  clothes  of  the  debased  one. 
It  is  said  that  a  company  of  the  professed  teachers  of 
right  and  duty  will  stand  upon  the  river's  bank,  mi 
see  a  boat  load  of  Pariahs  go  to  the  bottom,  rsthsr 
than  use  any  personal  effort  to  save  them  from  deatk. 
And  how  ungodlike,  unchristian,  too!  The  Ek* 
directs  that  we  '  do  to  others  as  we  would  ban  then 
do  to  us ;'  and  commends  the  Samaritan,  who  bouni 
up  the  bleeding  sufferer,  while  it  condemns  tks 
Levite,  who  (Brahmin-like)  would  let  him  die  of  ks 
wounds.  Caste  has  done  more  than  aught  else  to 
make  India  what  it  is,  a  land  of  limited  nttaiumrnti, 
selfish  propensities,  and  grovelling 


OUK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Hubdwab  (page  521),  *.«.,  the  Gate  d 
Hurri,  or  Yishnu,  in  the  province  of.Ddto 
is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Gsnga, 
at  the  point  where  the  river  emerges  from  the 
mountains.  The  town  itself  is  small  tfi 
scattered;  and,  in  fact,  chiefly  consists  d 
ghauts  or  stairs  for  the  greater  faculty  d 
bathing,  and  of  houses  for  the  wealthy  pil- 
grims. Many  of  the  temples  are  bevrttt* 
objects,  on  account  of  their  picturesque  fori 
and  position,  and  all  are  fine  specimens  d 
ancient  Hindoo  sculpture.  The  river  ru* 
close  to  the  town,  and  with  a  rapid  current 

Hurdwar  is  one  of  the  celebrated  pltca  d 
Hindoo  purification.  The  month  of  April  ii 
the  general  time  of  assembly ;  on  which  oc- 
casion a  number  of  merchants  from  all  p*1* 
of  India,  China,  Persia,  Tartary,  and  Bokktf* 
also  attend,  and  form  one  of  the  largest  fato 
held  in  Hindostan.  Every  sixth  year  tbefcfc 
which  is  held  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  conns*! 
at  this  season  within  narrow  limits,  has  a  ltfg* 
assemblage ;  and  every  twelfth  year  tie  cos- 
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rse  to  the  Kum,  as  it  is  termed,  is  still 
•«  prodigious.  The  usual  estimate  of  the 
tors,  one  year  with  another,  is  2,000,000, 

this  is  believed  to  be  rather  below  than 
we  the  true  average.  The  country  round 
at  is  then  formed  into  one  vast  camp  of 
be,  Cingalese,  Persians,  Tartars,  Sikhs, 
nese,  and  Europeans.  The  cattle  and 
nal  department  at  this  fair  is  the  best  in 
La:  horses,  elephants,  monkeys,  the  yak, 
nylghau,  bears,  leopards,  and  cheetas,  are 
lght  hither  for  sale. 

eshawab  is  a  walled  city  of  Afghanistan, 
•  included  in  the  Punjab,  forty  miles  from 
xk.  The  houses,  more  than  7,000  in 
iber,  form  narrow  and  irregular  streets, 

are  generally  miserable  in  appearance, 
y  are  slightly  built  of  brick  or  mud,  held 


together  by  wooden  framework,  and  are  gene- 
rally provided  with  sard-khdnas,  a  description 
of  cellar  or  underground  room,  where  the  inha- 
bitants spend  the  day,  to  avoid  the  intense  and 
scorching  heat  of  their  summer. 

The  market-place,  our  Illustration  of  which 
is  taken  from  a  photograph,  is  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  town.  The  lower  apartments  of 
these  houses  are  inhabited  by  f  ruitsellers,  con- 
fectioners, bakers,  and  cooks.  The  population 
has  been  variously  estimated  from  43,000  to 
100,000.  There  are  many  mosques ;  but  none 
of  them,  or  of  the  public  buildings,  are  worthy 
of  notice,  except  a  fine  caravanserai  and  the 
citadel.  The  trades  and  arts  of  the  town  are 
almost  limited  to  the  mere  necessaries  of  life ; 
but  the  Cashmerians  carry  on  the  manufacture 
of  lungaB  or  light  blue  cotton  scarfs. 


THE    ATLANTIC    TELEGRAPH. 


>ur  former  paper  we  gave  a  brief  account 
ae  origin  and  progress  of  submarine  tele- 
)hs,  and  of  the  submerging  of  the  great 
untie  cable,  on  which  half  a  million  of 
ey  had  been  expended,  in  the  year  1858. 
smporary  success  was  speedily  followed  by 
ost  trying  disappointment.  On  the  25th 
.ugust  it  was  announced,  "  The  cable  works 
Qdidly."  On  the  3rd  of  September  the 
ic  were  informed, "  Intelligible  signals  have 
ed  from  Newfoundland."  The  Scientific 
imittee  appointed  to  report  as  to  the  causes 
ailure,  assigned  the  following :  first,  that 
sable  had  been  manufactured  too  hastily ; 
ndly,  that  a  great  and  unequal  strain  was 
ight  on  it  by  the  machinery;  and  thirdly, 
the  repeated  coiling  and  uncoiling  it 
jrwent,  served  to  injure  it. 
le  promoters  had  now  good  reason  to  recall 
cautionary  words  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
'eland  (the  Earl  of  Carlisle),  in  his  address 
alentia,  before  the  departure  of  the  expe- 
>n — "  that  the  pathway  to  great  achieve- 
to  has  frequently  been  hewn  out  amidst 
is  and  difficulties,  and  that  preliminary 
ire  is  ever  the  law  and  condition  of  ultimate 
ess." 

appily  they  were  prepared  to  accept  these 
Litions.  They  held  in  derision  the  attempts 
;h  were  made  by  the  fearful  and  doubting, 
>rejudice  the  public  mind  against  further 
t.    They  remembered  that  eight  years  had 


scarcely  past,  since  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  day  spoke  of  the  proposal  to  lay 
a  cable,  not  across  the  Atlantic,  but  across  the 
Channel  to  France,  as  "a  gigantic  swindle." 
They  had  no  doubt  of  final  success.  When  a 
bridge  or  a  viaduct  falls,  who  ever  doubted 
that  it  would  reappear  on  a  firmer  base,  and 
with  a  nobler  elevation  P  If  the  Atlantic  wire 
had  lost  its  insulation,  who  could  doubt  that  its 
virtues  would  be  restored,  or  that  it  would  be 
replaced  by  another  more  perfectly  insulated  P 
If  the  cable  had  been  grazed  by  the  rude  fric- 
tion of  its  bed,  or  had  snapped  on  the  sharp 
edge  of  a  submarine  rock,  might  not  a  new 
and  a  stronger  cable  be  submerged  P 

The  question  was  simply  one  of  means ;  and 
although  the  heavy  expenditure  required  ren- 
dered delay  inevitable,  Mr.  Field,  who  has  been 
well  described  as  "  the  active  life  and  the  iron- 
bound  guardian  of  the  cable,"  aided  by  others, 
compassed  land  and  sea,  incessantly  stimula- 
ting capitalists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to 
renew  the  attempt. 

In  April,  1860,  steps  were  taken  to  endeavour 
to  recover  some  portion  of  the  lost  cable.  Five 
miles  were  secured,  and  two  facts  ascertained : 
namely,  that  the  guttapercha  was  in  no  degree 
deteriorated,  and  that  the  electrical  condition 
of  the  core  had  even  been  improved  by  the 
lengthened  period  of  submersion.  Violent 
storms  prevented  the  recovery  of  more  of  the 
cable. 
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In  December,  1862,  the  Atlantic  Company 
obtained  tenders  from  the  firm  of  Glass,  Elliot, 
and  Co.,  to  provide  a  cable  at  a  cost  of  £700,000, 
and  public  subscriptions  were  invited.  It  was 
represented  in  the  prospectus  that,  "estimating 
the  power  of  the  cable  at  a  minimum  of  twelve, 
and  a  maximum  of  eighteen  words  per  minute, 
if  it  were  to  be  worked  for  sixteen  hours  per 
day  for  three  hundred  days  in  each  year,  at  a 
charge  of  2s.  6d.  per  word,  the  income  would 
amount  to  £413,000  a-year,  which  would  be  a 
return  of  40  per  cent,  upon  a  single  cable." 
During  the  year  1863,  meetings  were  held,  and 
arrangements  made  to  secure  the  Great  Eastern 
for  the  undertaking;  and  early  in  1864,  the 
contract  for  the  cable  was  ratified. 

The  form  of  the  cable  selected  was  similar  in 
its  component  parts  to  that  of  1858;  but  it 
differed  as  to  its  size,  as  to  the  weight  and 
method  of  application  of  the  materials  of  which 
it  was  composed,  as  to  its  specific  gravity,  and 
as  to  the  mode  adopted  for  its  external  protec- 
tion. 

The  weight  of  the  new  copper  conductor— 
not  a  solid  rod,  but  a  strand  composed  of  seven 
wires — was  nearly  three  times  that  of  the 
former  one ;  being  300  pounds  to  the  nautical 
mile,  against  107  pounds  per  mile  to  the  con- 
ductor of  1858.  The  purity  of  the  copper  em- 
ployed, a  very  important  item,  affecting  the 
rate  of  transmission,  had  been  carefully  pro- 
vided for  by  a  searching  test.  The  covering  of 
the  conductor,  with  its  dielectric,  or  insulating 
sheath,  consisted  of  alternate  coatings — four 
of  gutta  percha,  reduced  to  a  viscid  state  with 
Stockholm  tar,  a  preparation  known  as  "  Chat- 
terton's  Compound,"  and  four  of  pure  gutta 
percha,  forming  continuous  tubes.  The  total 
weight  of  insulating  material  thus  applied  was 
400  pounds  to  the  nautical  mile,  against  261 
pounds  in  the  cable  of  1857-8. 

The  greatly-increased  weight  and  size  of  the 
cable  would  have  made  the  question  of  stowage 
a  very  embarrassing  one,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  existence  of  the  Great  Eastern  steamship, 
there  being  no  two  ordinary  ships  afloat  capable 
of  containing,  in  a  form  convenient  for  paying - 
out,  the  great  bulk  presented  by  2,490  miles  of 
a  cable  of  such  dimensions.  The  now  acknow- 
ledged necessity  for  keeping  cables  continuously 
in  water,  added  materially  to  the  expenses  of 
the  undertaking.  The  Great  Eastern  had  to  be 
fitted  up  for  this  purpose  with  three  enormous 
tanks.  Two  of  these  tanks  were  about  60  feet 
wide  and  20  feet  deep  each ;  and  the  fore  tank 
was  51  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  by  20  feet 


deep.  The  new  machinery  on  the  deck  for 
paying-out  the  cable  was  most  carefully  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  practical  know- 
ledge gained  on  the  former  expedition. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  visited  the  Great  Eastern,  and 
witnessed  the  transmission  of  a  message  sent 
through  the  coils,  which  then  represented  in 
length,  1,395  nautical  miles.  The  words,  "I 
wish  success  to  the  Atlantic  cable,"  were  received 
at  the  other  end  of  the  coils  in  the  course  of  a 
few  seconds.  By  the  14th  of  June  the  whole 
of  the  cable  was  on  board,  and  on  the  24th,  the 
monster  vessel,  carrying  7,000  tons  of  cable, 
2,000  tons  of  iron  tanks,  and  7,000  tons  of  coal 
left  the  Medway  for  the  Nore,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Captain  Anderson.  At  the  Nore  she 
took  in  1,500  additional  tons  of  coal,  which 
brought  the  total  dead  weight  to  21,000  tons. 
The  whole  of  the  arrangements  for  paying-out 
and  landing  the  cable  were  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Canning.  Mr.  Clifford  had  charge  of  the 
machinery,  and  Mr.  de  Santy  was  chief  of  the 
electrical  staff. 

After  some  rough  weather,  on  July  19th,  the 
Great  Eastern  anchored  in  Bantry  Bay,  whilst 
the  screw  steamer  Caroline  was  landing  the 
shore-end  of  the  cable  in  Foilhummerum  Bay, 
in  Yalentia.  Visitors,  high  and  low,  flocked  to 
the  scene  of  action.  All  that  related  to  the 
cable,  and  the  laying  of  it,  possessed  the  utmost 
interest  for  the  country  people,  simply  because 
the  cable  went  westwards  across  the  ocean  to 
the  home  of  their  hopes.  About  noon,  on 
July  22nd,  amid  great  cheering  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  assemblage,  the  shore-end  of 
the  cable  was  hauled  up  the  cliff  to  the  station. 
The  Knight  of  Kerry  addressed  the  people,  in- 
voking on  the  undertaking  the  blessing  of  the 
Giver  of  all  Good,  and  after  a  further  address 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  singing  of  the 
Doxology  closed  this  part  of  the  proceedings. 

Next  day,  the  Great  Eastern  came  round  from 
Bantry  Bay,  and  the  end  of  the  Bhore-cable  wa* 
spliced  to  the  end  on  board  the  great  ship.  At 
7.15.  p.m.  the  brake  was  eased,  and  as  the  Great 
Eastern  moved  ahead  the  machinery  of  the 
paying-out  apparatus  began  to  work—drums 
rolled,  wheels  whirled,  and  out  spun  the  black 
line  of  the  cable,  dropping  in  a  graceful  carre 
into  the  sea  over  the  stern  wheel.  H.M&& 
Terrible  and  Sphinx  were  in  company. 

The  voyage  commenced  most  *  fa vonrah!/; 
but  seldom  has  patient  endurance  and  per- 
severing energy  experienced  severer  teste  this 
those  which  speedily  befell  the  noble  men  en- 
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1  this  enterprise.  It  Has  been  justly 
d  that  the  sole  interest  of  the  official 
the  successful  expedition  in  the  present 
lsists  in  its  utter  eventlessness. .  Every - 
mt  just  as  it  was  tried  to  make  it,  and 
would  go ;  and  for  this  reason  nobody 
j  much  to  read  the  level  record  of  the 
il  cruise.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  in 
d  we  venture  to  say  that  the  interest 
eaders  will  not  flag,  though  it  may  be 
of  them  a  twice-told  tale,  if  they  follow 
lr  attempt  to  chronicle  a  few  of  the 
s  of  the  expedition  which  failed  a  year 
To  any  who  are  contemplating  a  difficult 
king,  and  require  the  impulse  of  ex- 

0  invigorate  them  for  the  effort,  we 
ir  chronicle  may  prove  "the  word  in 

rst  interruption  to  progress  occurred 
24th,  at  3.15  a.m.,  when  84  miles  of 
d  been  paid  out.  The  mirror  of  the 
meter  suddenly  indicated  that  a  fault 
irred.  The  distance  was  variously  cal- 
as  from  22  to  42  miles  from  the  ship, 
ting-up  machinery  was  at  once  set  to 
it  the  process  was  very  slow — a  mile 
being  considered  a  fair  rate  of  speed, 
ile  and-a-quarter,  something  to  be  very 

1  for.    "Thej>rospect  of  returning  to 
and  getting  back  to  the  shore-end, 

;  the  highest  of  these  retrogressive 
b,  was  very  far  from  attractive!"  The 
n  of  picking  up  proceeded  all  day  and 
mt,  to  the  joy  of  all,  at  9  a.m.  on 
',  July  25th,  when  somewhat  more  than 
»s  had  been  hauled  in,  the  "  fault "  was 
ed.  A  piece  of  wire  had  been  forced 
.  the  outer  covering  of  the  cable  into 
a  percha,  so  as  to  injure  the  insulation ; 
>ne  could  tell  how  it  got  into  the  tank. 
7  splice  and  point  were  made,  and  after 
ion  of  some  twelve  hours,  the  paying- 
ihinery  was  again  put  in  action,  and 
e  glided  out  rapidly  astern.  All  seemed 
ell.  About  halfa-mile  had  been  paid 
en  suddenly  communication  between 
e  and  ship  ceased  altogether, 
n  great  contentment  there  was  sudden 
espair!  The  operators  were  in  con- 
on.  The  news  spread  from  end  to  end 
lip,  which  again  lay  in  restless  quiet  on 
lers.  The  faces  of  the  most  cheerful 
overcast — gloomy   forebodings   filled 

ire  endeavoured  to  condense  the  voluminous  bat 
stalls  of  the  voyage,  given  in  the  diary,  kept  on 
Dr.  Buaaell,  the  Timet  correspondent. 


every  mind.  Away  worked  the  electricians  in 
their  room ;  but  not  a  sign !  Not  a  shadow  of 
a  sign !  Again  the  wearisome  energy  of  the 
picking-up  apparatus  was  called  into  play. 
Such  a  Penelope's  web  in  twenty-four  hours, 
all  out  of  this  single  thread,  was  surely  dis- 
heartening. Even  the  gentle  equanimity  and 
confidence  of  Mr.  Field  were  shaken  in  that 
supreme  hour,  and  in  his  heart  he  may  for  a 
moment  have  sheltered,  though  he  did  not 
nurture,  the  thought  that  the  dream  of  his  life 
was  indeed  but  a  chimera.  Who  could  bear 
up  against  a  life  of  picking  up  ?" 

But  most  unexpectedly  there  was  a  change. 
The  index-light  suddenly  reappeared  on  its 
path  in  the  testing-room,  and  the  wearied 
watchers  were  gladdened  by  the  lighting  of 
the  beacon  of  hope  once  more.  After  a  few 
moments  of  breathless  solicitude,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  signals  between  the  ship  and 
the  shore  had  been  restored,  and  that  every 
instant  developed  their  strength.  It  was  not 
easy  to  determine  how  the  signalling  had  been 
interrupted:  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
the  order  of  the  tests  had  become  deranged 
whilst  the  splices  were  being  made  on  board. 

The  26th,  27th,  and  28th  were  days  of  pro- 
gress. In  rather  a  heavy  sea  the  Great  Eastern 
was  as  steady  as  a  Thames  steamer.  The 
Terrible  thumped  and  buried  her  bows  in  foam 
with  dogged  determination ;  and  the  Sphinx  gave 
veryunmistakableindication8of  having  a  harder 
enigma  than  she  bargained  for,  as  she  engaged 
in  her  task  of  taking  soundings.  The  vessels 
had  now  come  to  the  slope  in  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  beginning  with  700  fathoms,  and  run- 
ning in  one  degree  to  1,750  fathoms,  and  still 
deepening  to  2,100  fathoms.  At  noon  on  the 
27th,  the  Great  Eastern  was  320  miles  from 
Valentia.  "  The  conviction  grew  that  the  work 
was  nearly  accomplished.  The  date  of  arrival 
was  already  determined  upon.  The  sound  of 
the  piano,  a  tribute  to  our  own  contentment, 
rose  from  the  saloon,  and  now  and  then  the 
notes  of  a  violin  became  entwined  in  the  me- 
lodious labyrinth  through  which  the  amateur 
professors  wandered  with  uncertain  fingers." 

On  Saturday,  July  29th,  the  morning  report 
was,  "  Everything  has  gone  on  most  admirably 
during  the  night."  "Heart's  Content  on 
August  5th  was  certain.  The  fault  which  had 
occurred  was  caused  by  an  accident,  most  un- 
likely to  happen  again.  So  we  pored  over  our 
maps,  and  marked  out  the  Bondings  in  _the 
little  bay  in  Newfoundland." 

At  noon  the  Great  Eastern  was  distant  from 
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Valentia  634  miles,  from  Heart's  Content  1,028 
miles.  She  Had  passed  over  the  valley  in  the 
plateau  where  the  Atlantic  deepens  to  2,400 
fathoms. 

"  Happy,"  writes  Dr.  Russell,  after  recording 
this  progress — "  happy  is  the  cable-laying  that 
has  no  history.  Here  might  the  day's  record 
have  well  been  closed.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be. 
At  1.10  p.m.,  an  ill-omened  activity  about  the 
testing-room,  which  had  been  visible  for  some 
time,  reached  its  climax.  The  engines  were 
slowed ;  in  five  minutes  the  great  ship  was 
motionless.  In  an  instant  afterwards  every 
one  was  on  deck,  and  the  evil  tidings  flew  from 
lip  to  lip.  'Another  fault '  was  the  word.  The 
eleotricians  had  found  '  dead  earth  * — in  other 
words,  a  complete  destruction  of  insulation, 
and  an  uninterrupted  escape  of  the  current 
into  the  sea:" 

This  was  one  of  the  most  harassing  days  yet 
encountered.  All  their  calculations  were  falsi- 
fied. Newfoundland  was  seen  at  its  true  dis- 
tance, the  piano  ceased ;  but  faith  in  ultimate 
success  was  not  diminished. 

For  hour  after  hour  the  work  of  "picking  up" 
went  on.  Most  doggedly  at  times  did  the  cable 
yield.  As  if  it  knew  its  home  was  deep  in  the 
bed  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  its  insulation  and 
all  the  objects  of  its  existence  would  be  gained 
and  bettered  by  remaining  there,  it  strained 
against  the  power  which  sought  to  pull  it 
forth ;  and  the  dynamometer  showed  that  the 
resistance  of  the  rigid  cord  was  equivalent  to 
2f  tons.  Six  hours  and  ten  minutes  had 
elapsed  before  the  defective  portion  of  the 
cable  was  found.  It  was  at  once  cut  out,  and 
reserved  to  be  examined  by  Mr.  Canning. 

Sunday  intervening,  the  recovered  cable  was 
still  unexamined ;  but  in  the  forenoon  of  Mon- 
day, Mr.  Canning  brought  to  trial  the  coils  in 
which  the  peccant  part  that  had  wrought  such 
mischief  existed.  The  criminal  was  at  length 
detected :  the  coil  was  laid  bare  by  untwisting 
the  strands  of  Manilla  covered  with  iron ;  and 
before  a  foot  of  it  was  uncovered,  an  exclama- 
tion literally  of  horror  escaped  the  lips  of  the 
spectators.  Drawn  right  through  the  centre 
of  the  coil,  so  as  to  touch  the  inner  wires,  was 
a  piece  of  iron  wire,  bright  as  if  cut  with 
nippers  at  one  end,  and  broken  off  short  at  the 
other !  Here  at  once  seemed  demonstration  of 
a  villanous  design.  No  man  who  saw*  it  could 
doubt  that  the  wire  had  been  driven  in  by  a 
skilful  hand.  It  was  known  there  were  ene- 
mies to  the  manufacturers  of  the  cable :  whis- 
pers went  about  that  one  of  the  cablemen  had 


expressed  gratification  when  the  first  fault  oc- 
curred. Very  prudently,  Mr.  Canning  at  once 
accepted  an  offer  made  by  the  gentlemen  on 
board  the  ship  to  take  tarns  about  in  superin- 
tending the  men  engaged  in  paying  out  the 
cable.  The  men  were  then  summoned  to  look 
at  the  coil  and  the  wire.  Without  hesitation, 
they  agreed  that  it  must  have  been  done  on 
purpose ;  and  admitted  it  was  not  only  justifi- 
able, but  necessary  for  their  own  satisfaction, 
that  the  proposed  surveillance  should  be  carried 
out. 

At  noon  on  Tuesday,  August  1st,  1,061  miles 
of  the  cable  had  been  paid  out.  Expectation 
was  again  most  sanguine.  But  the  fatal  crisis 
of  the  expedition  was  now  near  at  hand.  At 
eight  o'clock  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Dr.  Eussell 
was  aroused  by  the  slowing  of  the  engines. 
"  In  a  moment  afterwards  I  stood  in  the  test- 
ing-room, where  Mr.  de  Santy,  the  centre  of  a 
small  group  of  electricians,  among  whom  was 
Prof  essor  Thomson,  was  bending  over  the  in- 
struments. In  reply  to  my  question  as  to 
what  was  wrong,  Professor  Thomson  whis- 
pered, '  Another  bad  fault.'  * 

Nothing  was  left  but  to  pick  up  the  cable. 
As  they  were  making  a  test,  in  preparation  for 
this  retrogressive  work,  one  of  the  foremen 
perceived  a  piece  of  wire  projecting  from  the 
cable,  and  when  he  took  it  in  his  fingers  to 
prevent  it  catching  in  the  passing  coil,  the 
wire  broke  short  off.  It  was  a  piece  of  the 
wire  of  the  cable  itself,  not  quite  three  inches 
long,  one  end  rather  sharp,  the  other  with  a 
clean  bright  fracture,  and  bent  very  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  piece  of  wire  which 
caused  the  first  fault.  This  discovery  gave  a 
new  turn  to  men's  thoughts  at  once.  After 
all,  the  cable  might  carry  the  source  of  deadly 
mischief  within  itself.  What  had  been  taken 
for  asfassination,  might  have  been  suicide. 
The  piece  of  wire  in  this  case  was  evidently 
bad  and  brittle,  and  had  started  through  the 
Manilla  in  the  tank.  The  marks  of  design  in 
the  second  fault  were  very  striking;  but  the 
freaks  of  machinery  in  motion  are  extraordi- 
nary, and  the  belief  was  now  general  that  what 
had  looked  so  like  purposed  malice,  was,  after 
all,  the  effect  of  accidental  mechanical  agency. 

At  9*58  a.m.  the  cable  was  again  cot  and 
slipped  overboard  astern,  fastened  to  its  iron 
guardians.  The  depth  of  water  was  estimated 
at  2,000  fathoms.  As  it  went  over,  and  down 
in  its  fatal  dive,  one  of  the  men  said,  "Away 
goes  our  talk  with  Valen^a."  The  necessary 
turning  round  of  the  great  ship*  in  order  to  vm 
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.he  picking-up  machinery,  involved  such  strain- 
ng  of  the  cable  that  the  peril  of  its  parting 
rras  very  great. 

The  tedious  picking-up  process  commenced. 
3hortly  after  noon,  the  cable  caught  against  a 
large  hawse  pipe  in  the  bow  of  the  Great 
Eastern,  the  iron  rim  of  which  projected 
beyond  the  line  of  the  stern.  The  cable  chafed 
bo  much  that  there  was  evident  danger  of  its 
parting.  Every  effort  was  made  to  avoid  the 
catastrophe;  but  at  this  critical  moment  the 
wind  shifted,  rendering  it  still  more  difficult 
to  keep  the  head  of  the  ship  up  to  the  cable. 
At  length  the  cable  parted,  flew  through  the 
stoppers,  and  with  one  bound  leaped  over  the 
intervening  space,  and  flashed  into  the  sea. 

"  The  shock  of  the  instant  was  as  sharp  as  the 
snapping  of  the  cable  itself.  No  words  could 
describe  the  bitterness  of  the  disappointment. 
The  cable  gone!  gone  for  ever  down  in  that 
fearful  depth !  It  was  enough  to  move  one  to 
tears;  and  when  a  man  came  with  the  piece 
of  the  end  lashed  still  to  the  chain,  and  showed 
the  tortured  strands,  the  torn  wires,  the  lace- 
rated core,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
feeling  of  pity,  as  if  it  were  some  sentient 
creature  which  had  been  thus  mutilated  and 
dragged  asunder  by  brutal  force,  moved  the 
spectators.  Captain  Moriarty  was  just  coming 
to  the  foot  of  the  companion  to  put  up  his  daily 
statement  of  the  ship's  position,  having  had  ex- 
cellent observations,  when  the  news  came.  '  I 
fear,'  he  said,  *we  will  not  feel  much  inte- 
rested now  in  knowing  how  far  we  are  from 
Heart's  Content !'  However,  it  was  something 
to  know,  though  it  was  little  comfort,  that  we 
had,  at  noon,  run  precisely  116*4  miles  since 
yesterday;  that  we  were  1,062*4  miles  from 
Valentia,  6066  miles  from  Heart's  Content." 

After  brief  consideration,  Mr.  Canning  re- 
solved to  make  an  attempt  to  recover  the  cable. 
"Never,  we  thought,  had  alchemist  less  chance 
of  finding  a  gold  button  in  the  dross  from  which 
he  was  seeking  aurum  potabile,  or  philosophers' 
stone.  But,  then,  what  would  they  say  in 
England,  if  not  even  an  attempt,  however 
desperate,  were  inadeP"  The  grapnel,  two 
five-armed  anchors,  with  flukes  sharply  curved 
and  tapering  to  an  oblique  tooth-like  end— the 
books  with  which  the  Giant  Despair  was  going 
;o  fish  from  the  Great  Eastern,  for  a  take  worth, 
•fith  all  its  belongings,  more  than  a  million — 
were  brought  to  the  bows.  One  of  these, 
-reigning  3  owi,  shackled  and  secured  to  wire 
>uoy  rope,  of  which  there  were  five  miles  on 
x>ard,  was  thrown  over  at  3.20,  ship's  time. 


"Away  slipped  the  wire  strands,  shackle 
after  shackle;  ocean  was  indeed  insatiable: 
'More,'  and  'more,'  cried  the  daughter  of 
horse-leech  from  the  black  night  of  waters, 
and  still  the  rope  descended.  One  thousand 
fathoms — fifteen  hundred  fathoms — two  thou- 
sand fathoms — hundreds  again  mounting  up — 
till  at  last,  at  5.6  p.m.,  the  strain  was  dimin- 
ished, and  at  2,500  fathoms,  or  15,000  feet,  the 
grapnel  reached  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
set  to  its  task  of  finding  and  holding  the  cable. 
Where  that  lay  was,  of  course,  beyond  human 
knowledge;  but  as  the  ship  drifted  down 
across  its  course,  there  was  just  a  sort  of  head- 
shaking  surmise,  that  the  grapnel  might  catch 
it,  that  the  ship  might  feel  it,  that  the  iron 
rope  might  be  brought  up  again,  and  that  the 
cable  across  it,  might — here  was  the  most 
hazardous  hitch  of  all — might  come  up  with- 
out breaking." 

All  through  the  night's  darkness  the  Great 
Eastern  groped  along  the  bottom  with  the 
grapnel  as  the  wind  drifted  her.  Various  were 
the  speculations  of  those  on  board.  But  at 
six  o'clock  a.m.  the  long  steady  pull  on  the 
vessel  made  it  evident  the  curved  prongs  had 
laid  their  grip  on  a  solid  body,  and  presently 
the  cry  of  joyous  excitement, "  We  have  caught 
it !  we  have  caught  it !"  was  heard  from  every 
lip. 

The  machinery  was  set  to  work  at  6.40  a.m. 
to  pull  up  the  2,500  fathoms  of  rope.  At  noon 
nearly  half-a-mile  of  rope  was  gathered  in. 
"  With  every  length  of  cable  drawn  up  from  the 
sea,  the  spirits  of  all  on  board  became  lighter, 
and  whilst  we  all  talked  of  the  uncertainty  of 
such  an  accomplishment,  there  was  a  senti- 
ment stronger  than  any  one  would  care  to 
avow,  inspiring  the  secret  confidence  that,  hav- 
ing caught  the  cable  in  this  extraordinary 
manner,  we  should  get  it  up  at  last,  and  end 
our  strange  eventful  history  by  a  triumphant 
entry  into  Heart's  Content.  Already  there 
were  divers  theories  started  as  to  the  best  way 
of  getting  the  cable  on  board,  for  if  Mr.  Can- 
ning ever  saw  the  bight,  the  obvious  question 
arose, '  What  will  he  do  with  it  P'  The  whole 
of  our  speculations  were  abruptly  terminated 
at  2.50  o'clock  p.m.  As  the  shackle  and  swivel 
of  the  eleventh  length  of  rope,  which  would 
have  made  a  mile  on  board,  were  passing  the 
machinery,  the  head  of  the  swivel-pin  was 
wrong  off  by  the  strain,  and  the  1,400  fathoms 
of  wire,  with  grapnel  attached,  rushed  down 
again  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  carrying 
with  it  the  bight  of  the  cable ! " 
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The  hopes  of  the  noble  band  of  workers  were 
damped  by  this  unforeseen  mishap ;  for  no  one 
had  thought  of  the  stout  iron  shackles  and 
swivels  yielding :  but  another  attempt  was  at 
once  resolved  upon.  A  dense  fog  hindered  im- 
mediate operations ;  but  a  solid  strong  raft  of 
timber  balks,  eight  feet  square,  was  at  once  pre- 
pared, to  serve  as  a  base  to  a  buoy  to  be  anchored 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  course  of  the  cable. 
The  buoy,  painted  red,  and  surmounted  by  a 
black  ball,  above  which  rose  a  staff  bearing  a 
red  flag,  was  lashed  to  the  raft  and  hove  over- 
board at  ten  p.m.,  on  Friday,  August  4th. 
The  fog  hindered  any  fresh  effort  till  August 
7th,  when  another  grapnel,  with  2,500  fathoms 
of  wire  rope,  was  thrown  over.  At  12.5  the 
grapnel  touched  the  bottom  in  2,500  fathoms 
water,  and  in  six  hours  afterwards  it  became 
apparent  that  it  was  holding  on  at  the  bottom. 
The  hauling  in  commenced,  and  was  continued 
through  the  night.  At  7.30  a.m.,  one  mile — 
one  thousand  fathoms — had  been  recovered, 
and  was  coiled  on  deck.  Hope  was  again 
buoyant ;  but  disappointment  speedily  ensued. 
Shortly  before  eight  o'clock,  the  head  of  the 
swivel  bolt  "  drew,"  exactly  as  the  swivel  before 
it  had  done,  and  the  rope,  parting  at  once,  flew 
round  the  capstan,  over  the  drums,  through 
the  stops,  with  irresistible  force.  It  was  won- 
derful no  one  was  hurt.  "  The  end  of  the  rope 
flourished  its  iron  fist  in  the  air,  and  passed 
through  the  line  of  cablemen  with  an  impatient 
sweep,  dashed  at  one  man's  head,  was  only 
balked  by  his  sudden  stoop,  and  menacing 
from  side  to  side  the  men  at  the  bow,  splashed 
overboard." 

A  second  buoy  and  raft  were  lowered  over 
the  bows  to  mark  the  spot. 

There  were  still  nearly  1,900  fathoms  of  wire 
rope  on  board,  and  some  500  fathoms  of  Manilla 
hawser,  and  notwithstanding  it  seemed  hope- 
less in  the  extreme,  Mr.  Canning  resolved  on  a 
third  and  last  attempt.  This  was  made  on 
August  10th ;  but  on  that  day  the  ship  passed 
the  course  of  the  cable  without  hooking  it.  The 
wire  rope,  when  taken  in,  came  over  the  bows 
in  very  bad  condition.  It  was  immediately 
repaired  and  renewed,  and  although  it  was  now 
only  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  Mr.  Can- 
ning resolved  again  to  let  go  the  grapnel  on 
the  morrow.  This  was  done ;  and  once  more 
those  who  had  "hoped  against  hope,"  tried 
to  rally  expectation.  Presently  hope  grew 
stronger,  and  success  seemed  about  to  crown 
the  final  effort.  At  3.30  p.m.  the  strain  on  the 
veasel  indicated  that  it  was  beyond  peradventure 


that  the  Atlantic  cable  had  been  hooked  and 
struck,  and  was  coming  up  from  its  oozy  bed  I 
Dr.  Russell's  description  of  what  prored  to 
be  the  closing  scene  in  the  narrative  of  the 
expedition  is  most  graphic : — 

"  What  alternations  of  hope  and  fear— what  doubts, 
what  sanguine  dreams,  dispelled  by  a  moment's  thought, 
only  to  revive  again !  What  need  to  say  how  met 
were  agitated  on  board  the  ship !  Some  remained  be- 
low in  the  saloons — fastened,  their  eyes  on  unread  pages 
of  books,  or  gave  expression  to  their  feelings  in  fitful 
notes  from  piano  or  violin.  Others  went  aft  to  the 
great  Sahara  of  deck  where  all  was  lifeless  now, 
and  whence  the  iron  oasis  had  vanished.  None  liked 
to  go  forward,  where  every  jar  of  the  machinery,  erery 
shackle  that  passed  the  drum,  every  clank,  made  their 
hearts  leap  into  their  mouths.  At  dinner-time  500 
fathoms  had  been  taken  in.  The  boldest  ventured  to 
utter  the  words  '  Heart's  Content '  and  *  Newfound* 
land '  once  more. 

"  All  through  the  unquiet  meal  we  could  hear  the 
shrill  whistle  through  the  acoustic  tube  from  the  bow 
to  the  bridge,  which  warned  the  quartermasters  to 
stop,  reverse,  or  turn  ahead  the  screw  engines  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  strain  on  the  grapnel  rope.  Tie 
evening  was  darkling  and  raw.  At  6.30 1  left  the  saloon, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  deck,  under  the  shelter 
of  the  paddle-box,  glancing  forward  now  and  theito 
the  bow,  to  look  at  the  busy  crowd  of  engineers, 
sailors,  and  cablemen,  gathered  round  the  rope  earns; 
in  over  the  drum,  which  just  rose  clear  of  one  of  thi 
foremasts,  and  listening  to  the  warning  shouts  as  thi 
shackles  came  on  board,  and  hurtled  through  the  machi- 
nery, till  they  floundered  on  the  hurricane  deck. 

"  About  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed  when  I  bend 
the  whistle  sound  on  the  bridge,  and  at  the  same  tins 
saw  one  of  the  men  running  aft  anxiously, '  There's 
a  heavy  strain  on  now,  sir/  he  said.  1  was  going 
forward  when  I  heard  cries  of  '  Stop  it  !*  or '  Stop  her!' 
in  the  bows,  and  shouts  of  'Look  out!'  and  agitated 
exclamations.  Then  there  was  silence.  I  knew  at 
onco  all  was  over.  The  machinery  stood  still  in  the 
bows,  and  for  a  moment  every  man  was  fixed  as  if 
turned  to  stone.  There,  standing  blank  and  nuts, 
were  the  hardy  constant  toilers,  whose  toil  was  enW 
at  last.  Our  last  bolt  was  sped.  Just  at  the  noneak 
the  fracture  took  place,  Staff-Commander  Mariarty 
had  come  up  from  his  cabin  to  announce  that  be  mi 
quite  certain,  from  his  calculations,  that  the  vessel  ksi 
dragged  over  the  cable  in  a  most  favourable  spot  ft 
was  9.40  p.m.  Greenwich  time,  and  765  fathoms  hfi 
been  got  in,  leaving  little  more  of  the  hempen  tadUl 
to  be  recovered,  when  a  shackle  came  in  and  passd 
through  the  machinery,  and  a£  the  instant  the  bavser 
snapped  as  it  was  drawn  to  the  capstan,  and,  wlustiisf 
through  the  air  like  a  round  shot,  would  have  cunei 
death  in  its  course  through  the  crowded  groups  in  *• 
bows,  but  for  the  determination  with  which  ths  mm 
at  the  stoppers  held  in  to  them,  and  kept  the  n** 
derous  end  straight  in  its  career!  as  it  aped  back  toths 
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It  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  it  had 
trmlcssly  away.  Mr.  Canning  and  others 
rward,  exclaiming,  'Is  any  one  hurt?'  ere 
'  It  is  gone !'  had  subsided.  The  battle  was 
hen  the  first  thought  was  for  the  wounded 
ead,  and  God  be  thanked  for  it,  there  were 
»  add  to  the  grief  of  defeat.  Nigh  two  miles 
ron  coils,  and  wire,  and  rope,  were  added  to 
glement  of  the  great  labyrinth  made  by  the 
ttern  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
7  seconds  every  man  knew  the  worst.  The  bow 
ted,  and  all  came  aft,  and  set  about  their  duties 
fford,  with  the  end  of  a  hempen  hawser  in  his 
1  in  twain  as  though  it  were  a  roll  of  brown 
>.  Canning,  already  recovered  from  the  shock, 


and  giving  orders  to  stow  away  what  had  come  up  from 
the  sea — Captain  Anderson,  directing  the  chief  engineer 
to  get  up  steam  for  an  immediate  start. 

"  The  Terrible  prepared  to  proceed  to  St.  John's  to 
take  in  coals  to  enable  her  to  return  to  England  ;  and 
the  head  of  the  Great  Eastern  was  turned.  There  was 
a  profound  silence  on  board  the  Big  Ship.  She  strug- 
gled against  the  helm  for  a  moment  as  though  she 
still  yearned  to  pursue  her  course  to  the  west,  thon 
bowed  her  head  to  the  angry  sea  in  admission  of  defeat, 
and  moved  slowly  to  meet  the  rising  sun.  The  signal 
lanterns  flashed  from  the  Terrible,  « Farewell.'  Tho 
lights  from  our  paddle-box  pierced  the  night,  '  Good- 
bye !  thank  you ! '  in  sad  acknowledgment.  Then 
each  sped  on  her  way  in  solitude  and  darkness !" 


(To  be  continued.) 


WISDOM   LEARNT   FROM   FAILURE. 


•n  wisdom  from  failure  much  more  than 
scess.  We  often  discover  what  will  do, 
Qg  out  what  will  not  do ;  and  probably 
never  made  a  mistake,  never  made  a 
y.  It  was  the  failure  in  the  attempt  to 
sucking-pump  act,  when  the  working 
was  more  than  thirty -three  feet  above 
ace  of  the  water  to  be  raised,  that  led 
at  men  to  study  the  law  of  atmospheric 
3,  and  opened  a  new  field  of  research  to 
dus  of  Galileo,  Torrecelli,  and  Boyle, 
iunter  used  to  remark  that  the  art  of 
would  not  advance  until  professional 
d  the  courage  to  publish  their  failures 


as  well  as  their  successes.  Watt  the  engineer 
said,  of  all  things  most  wanted  in  mechanical 
engineering  was  a  history  of  failures:  "We 
want,"  he  said,  "  a  book  of  blots."  When  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  was  once  shown  a  dexterous 
manipulated  experiment,  he  said,  "I  thank 
God  I  was  not  made  a  dexterous  manipulator, 
for  the  most  important  of  my  discoveries  have 
been  suggested  to  me  by  failures."  Another 
distinguished  investigator  in  physical  science 
has  left  it  on  record  that,  whenever  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  he  encountered  an 
apparently  insuperable  obstacle,  he  generally 
found  himself  on  the  brink  of  some  discovery. 
"  Selp  Help,"  by  8.  Smiles. 


THE    SUNBEAM'S    GRAVE. 


va  in  this  vast  creation  is  ever  lost, 
oals  may  be  losers  through  carelessness, 
he  world  at  large  no  created  substance 
lost.  Never  did  a  sunbeam  shine  in  vain, 
refore  no  sunbeam  that  ever  streaked  this 
nth  light  could  be  finally  lost.  Yet  the 
n,  lovely  as  it  is,  has  had  its  grave,  and 
ometimes  for  unnumbered  ages,  it  has 
undisturbed  repose.  What  is  coal  but 
unbeams,  which  need  only  to  be  ignited 
again  into  active  life  ?  The  sun,  when 
lousand  years  younger  than  he  is  now, 
th  his  radiant  beams  on  the  surface  of 
Id,  and  noble  trees  of  ferns  and  other 
&  started  at  his  bidding  into  vigorous 
ey  lived,  died,  and  underwent  changes 


which  made  them  coal — yes,  coal! — and  the 
old  sun,  he  did  it  all.  These  sunbeams  have 
long  burned  in  the  form  of  coal ;  and  though 
by  ignition  their  resurrection  life  is  but  a  dim 
shadow  of  their  early  brightness,  they  are  yet 
sunbeams.  We  have  nothing  but  sunlight  in 
summer  or  in  winter,  think  or  talk  as  we  may. 
The  fire  on  our  hearths,  the  gas  in  our  tubes, 
the  oil  in  our  lamps,  the  candles  on  our  table, 
are  all  products  of  the  sunbeam.  We  kindle 
them,  and  in  the  very  act  raise  the  sunbeam 
from  its  grave,  and  send  it  forth  to  run  per- 
chance a  long  cycle  of  changes,  ere  again  it 
rests  in  such  peace  as  that  we  have  dragged  it 
from. 

Anon. 
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The  Bullfinch, 
hi. 

I  was  much  amused  at  an  occurrence  which 
took  place  a  few  days  ago,  showing  the  affec- 
tionate attachment  of  these  pretty  and  cheerful 
birds  to  their  offspring,  and .  illustrating  the 
gross  ignorance  which  is  so  frequently  met 
with  in  the  country,  of  the  cause  of  .events 
which,  upon  a  little  reflection,  may  be  traced  to 
a  simple  and  reasonable  origin. 

A  lad,  who  is  the  son  of  my  gamekeeper, 
having  discovered  in '  the  keeper's  garden  a 
bullfinch's  nest,  with  three  young  ones  in  it, 
and  but  a  few  yards  from  the  house  door, 
watched  the  nest  till  the  birds  were  full 
fledged,  and  then  took  them  and  put  them  in  a 
cage  which  he  hung  in  a  tree  close  to  the  bush 
where  the  nest  had  been  built.  On  the  outside 
of  the  cage  he  placed  a  perch  for  the  old  birds 
to  rest  on  while  feeding  their  young  ones 
through  the  bars  of  the  cage;  this  they  con- 
tinued to  do  most  sedulously  for  a  considerable 
time.  Previous  to  the  old  birds'  arrival  with 
food,  which  took  place  at  intervals  of  but  a 
few  minutes,  the  young  birds  seemed  to  have 
a  foreknowledge  of  their  parents'  coming,  and 
fluttered  about  in  the  cage,  and  roused  them- 
selves up  from  their  before  quiet  and  half- 
sleepy  state,  chirping  and  showing  every  de- 
monstration of  anxiety  and  pleasure  at  the 
expected  arrival ;  and  no  sooner  had  that  event 
taken  place,  and  the  young  ones  received  what 
the  old  ones  had  brought  for  them,  than  all 
was  quiet  again  until  just  previous  to  the 
next  arrival.  These  proceedings  continued  for 
many  days.  On  one  occasion,  I  saw  this 
process  carried  on  while  a  friend  and  myself 
sat  within  a  few  yards  only  of  the  cage,  resting 
ourselves  in  the  heat  of  the  day  after  fly- 
fishing. The  old  birds  made  their  appearance 
several  times,  and  after  suspiciously  eyeing  us 


from  a  neighbouring  tree,  fled  to  the  j 
the  cage,  and  then  delivered  their  be 
their  young  ones.     . 

About  three  or  four  days  after  1 
keeper's  son  told  me  the  old  birds  ha< 
to  come  any  more  to  feed  their  yora 
which  he  had  then  to  -do  himself,  th 
said  he  often  saw  the  old  birds  ah 
thought  they  must  have  made  a  fn 
somewhere  near.  This  proved  to  be  I 
and  he  found  the  old  hen  bird  eittii 
five  eggs,  in  a  laurel  bush,  close  to  the 
which  the  cage  hung,  and  if  not  with 
quite  within  hearing  of  her  former  bi 
about  whom  she  and  the  other  pan 
seemed  to  have  given  up  all  further 
considering  they  were  old  enough  to 
left  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  keep 
However,  it  so  happened,  about  a  we< 
wards,  there  were  extremely  cold  even 
mornings,  and  several  successive  ds 
fell.  Of  course,  the  few  boughs  put 
little  bullfinches  cage  to  keep  off 
powerful  sun  failed  to  have  the  san 
with  regard  to  the  heavy  rains.  One 
old  hen  bird  was  seen,  after  a  she 
hovering  about  the  cage,  endeavourin 
at  the  young  ones  to  soothe  and  cons 
by  every  means  in  her  power.  On  exaz 
the  three  young  ones  were  found  at  th 
of  the  cage,  cold,  shivering,  chirp 
wailing  with  that  peculiar  melanch 
and  plaintive  call  young  birds  so  oftx 
seeking  the  aid  of  their  lost  parents, 
took  the  cage  into  the  house,  and  p 
near  the  fire,  two  of  the  young  birds  n 
but  the  other  nestling  died.  The  lad 
very  sorry  for  the  loss  of  his  bird,  and 
was  afraid  he  should  lose  them  all 
neighbour  had  told  him  he  would  fine 
that  the  old  birds  would  be  sore  to  pa 
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ones  when  they  found  they  could  not 
them  from  their  imprisonment,"  and 
3  boy  fully  believed.  The  old  bird  was 
afterwards  seen  again  in  .her  nest,  per- 
;  her  allotted  task  of  incubation, 
singular  the  instinct  which  taught  her 
v  exactly  how  long  it  was  necessary  to 
e  first  brood,  ere  she  dared  to  leave 
}  feed  themselves  with  the  provisions 
I  by  their  young  master,  in  order  that 
self  might  the  more  sedulously  attend 
ggs  on  which  she  was  then  sitting,  and 
were  probably  laid  with  a  view  to  that 
tance,  and  which  she  knew  would  no 
permit  of  her  absence  from  them 
endangering  the  future  expectations 
ond  family !  And  yet  when  she  heard 
)  of  sorrow  and  lament  from  her  first- 
lie  instantly  flew  to  their  relief,  and 
nth  them  as  long  as  she  dared  remain 
rom  her  eggs ! 

ile  warm  and  timely  cherishing  soon 
.  the  two  little  bullfinches  to  their 
merriment,  and  removed  all  the  evil 
rhich  had  been  wrongfully  imputed  to 
atural  and  murderous  attempt  of  their 
o  parents,  but  really  arose  from  their 
i  wetting,  and  then  having  been  exposed 
rid  night  air. 

The  Dog. 
Lin. 
Christmas  eve,  in  the  year  1856,  the 
the  parish  where  I  resided  (Eastbourne, 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  as  he  was 
lions  that  his  church  should  not  be 
q  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday  as 
Christmas  day,  I  offered  to  go  to  a 
an  living  at  a  village  six  miles  across 
ns,  to  ask  him  to  come  over  to  do  the 
him.  It  was  just  getting  dusk  when 
d.  I  took  my  little  dog,  and  also  my 
i  me.  On  my  return  home  I  was  over- 
y  a  violent  snow  storm.  In  a  few 
the  downs  were  covered  with  snow; 
>  of  a  path  could  be  seen,  and  I  soon 
way.  It  was  now  very  dark:  I  had 
»  all  hope  of  being  able  to  reach  home 
ht,  and  was  trying  to  find  one  of  the 
lade  by  the  shepherds  on  the  side  of 
to  screen  them  from  storms),  where  I 
lit  for  daylight.  While  standing  on 
of  one  of  the  hills,  considering  which 
urn,  I  fancied  I  heard  some  one's  voice, 
d  for  some  time,  but  not  hearing  it 
concluded  the  sound  must  have  come 


from  some  of  the  wild  animals,  such  as  the 
weasel  and  the  pole  cat,  which  roam  about  at 
night  in  search  of  food.  On  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  however,  I  came  close  to 
two  men  standing  in  the  dell,  who,  on  seeing 
the  gun  in  my  hand  immediately  drew  back. 
They  had  probably  heard  me  talking  to  my  dog, 
or  might  have  seen  my  shadow  on  the  top  of 
the  hill.  I  wijl  repeat  to  you  faithfully  the 
conversation  I  had  with  them : — 

"  Well,  my  friends,"  I  said, "  this  is  a  miser- 
able night,  and  what  is  worse,  I  have  lost  my 
way ;  if  you  will  go  with  me  and  show  me  the 
village  of  Jevington,  I  will  give  you  half-a- 
crown." 

The  tallest  of  the  two  replied,  "  Follow  your 
nose  along  the  dell,  and  keep  the  wind  to  your 
left  ear.  You  may  keep  your  half-crown,  we 
have  something  better  to  mind,"  and  off  they 
walked. 

I  had  left  them  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  was 
proceeding  along  the  dell,  when  my  little  dog, 
who  had  been  constantly  on  the  watch,  became 
very  uneasy  and  fretful,  looking  up  in  my  face 
and  whining  sadly.  I  took  him  up  to  carry 
him  (he  was  a  very  little  dog),  but  he  would 
not  stay  in  my  arms.  Shortly  after  this,  on 
my  coming  to  a  narrow  and  darker  part  of  the 
dell,  he  became  still  more  anxious  and  fretful. 
I  turned  and  listened  several  times  but  could 
neither  see  nor  hear  anything  save  the  large 
flakes  of  snow  that  fell  thick  and  heavy  on  us, 
and  the  whistling,  or  rather  screaming  of  the 
wind.  Concluding  therefore  that  my  little  com- 
panion was  afraid  of  the  storm,  I  began  to 
scold  him;  when  in  a  moment,  with  a  fierce 
sharp  bark,  he  dashed  behind  me.  I  turned  in 
an  instant,  and  found  that  the  two  men  alluded 
to  were  within  three  yards  of  me ;  and  as  their 
faces  were  full  towards  me,  I  could  see  they 
belonged  to  the  gipsy  tribe,  and  also  that  they 
had  in  their  hands  large  clubs,  or  what  the 
Sussex  people  call  bats.  They  had,  of  course 
unperceived  and  unsuspected  by  myself,  been 
following  me  all  the  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  the  dog  knew  it  well,  although 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see  them. 

I  immediately  presented  my  gun  at  them ;  on 
perceiving  which,  they  said,  before  I  could 
speak, 

"  We  have  come  to  show  you  the  way  to  the 
village." 

"  Walk  on,  then,"  I  replied,  "  before  me,  and 
the  first  man  that  stops  short,  or  turns  upon 
me,  I  will  shoot." 
After  walking  in  this  way  for  at  least  three 
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miles,  that  is  with  the  men  about  eight  yards 
before  me,  and  my  gun  pointed  towards  them, 
on  reaching  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills,  a  num«t 
ber  of  lights  became  visible  some  distance  off.' 
The  tall  man  called  out, 

"That's  Jevington;  so  now  you  have  done 
with  us,  where's  the  money  you  promised  ?" 

"  Oh !"  I  replied,  "  you  refused  it  once,  and 
as  I  feel  certain  your  intention  was  to  come 
suddenly  upon  me,  knock  me  down,  rob,  and 
perhaps  murder  me,  I  will  give  you  nothing ; 
and  if  you  are  not  off  I  will  alarm  the  village 
and  have  you  taken  up." 

You  must  not  forget  I  had  my  gun  with  me, 
or  I  should  not  have  had  so  much  courage.  So 
they  left  me,  uttering  fearful  oaths,  and  as  they 
went,  one  of  them  said, 

"You  may  thank  your  brute  of  a  dog  for 
your  life." 

And  I  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  was  truly  the  case.  I  cannot  describe 
the  distress  and  anxiety  of  the  poor  little  fellow 
during  the  time  the  men  were  walking  before 
us ;  he  never  ceased  barking  and  whining,  and 
with  the  courage  of  a  lion  (although  not  much 
bigger  than  a  kitten),  kept  constantly  dashing 
forward  and  biting  at  the  men's  legs,  returning 
again  close  to  my  side,  looking  up  in  my 
f acer  and  howling  so  piteously,  that  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  I  could  scarcely  keep  from 
crying. 

But  I  may  as  well  finish  my  story.  I  had 
not  proceeded  far  in  the  direction  of  the  lights 
which  we  saw  on  the  hill,  when  all  at  once  some 
misgiving  came  over  my  mind.  I  stood  still 
and  considered  for  a  moment.  "It  must  be 
near  midnight,  I  thought :  all  the  lights  from 
the  cottages  must  have  been  out  long  since. 
What,  then,  can  these  lights  be  ?  "  Remember- 
ing that  my  late  companions  were  gipsies,  it 
forcibly  occurred  to  me  that  they  must  proceed 
from  some  gipsy  camps.  And  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt  was  the  case,  for  on  turning  in 
another  direction,  I  in  a  short  time  found  my- 
self in  a  lane  which  I  knew  led  to  Halisham 
wood,  on  the  hill-side  of  which  hordes  of  gipsies 
constantly  pass  the  night.  I  was  truly  thank- 
ful I  had  got  off  the  downs,  and  was  once  more 
in  the  main  road.  I  reached  my  home  one 
hour  past  midnight,  by  which  time  my  poor 
little  dog  and  I  had  been  wandering  on  the 
downs  for  nearly  six  hours  in  one  of  the  bitter- 
est nights  and  heaviest  snow  storms  known  for 
many  years.  I  had  to  carry  him  for  the  last 
three  miles,  as  every  step  he  took  he  was  buried 
in  the  snow. 


LIV. 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  have  the  dog 
performing  the  same  feat  this  summer  as  the 
last!  Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  my  telling 
you  the  circumstance,  the  same  night  after  my 
arriving  in  Oxford.  It  was  the  latter  end  of 
August.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  a  dog 
in  Oxford  Street  jumping  up  to  the  nose  of  the 
grey  mare  that  pulled  so  hard,  if  you  remember. 
Well,  after  running  by  the  side  of  her,  and 
occasionally  springing  up  to  her  head,  I  prilled 
up  at  the  sixth  mile,  and  inquired  if  thie  dog 
belonged  to  any  of  the  passengers.  They  all 
said  no :  the  consequence  was  that  he  con- 
tinued his  course  with  the  different  horses 
attached  to  the  coach  the  whole  way  to  Oxford. 
He  had  certainly  a  little  food  at  Wycombe, 
which  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  midway.  He 
took  also  a  little  water  occasionally  by  the 
road-side.  But  I  was  very  much,  vexed  when 
I  arrived  at  the  Mitre,  having  forgotten,  as  I 
did,  to  tell  the  horsekeeper  to  get  him  some- 
thing to  eat  and  take  good  care  of  him,  after 
•having  had  a  run  of  nearly  sixty  miles.  After 
sitting  down  to  my  tea,  it  occurred  to  me 
about  the  poor  dog,  and  I  started  at  once  to 
the  Lamb  and  Mag.  I  found  him  lying  under 
the  coach,  having  been  driven  away  from 
the  stable.  I  immediately  told  the  man  to  lay 
hold  of  him  and  tie  him  up  in  the  stable.  In 
his  attempt  to  do  this  the  dog  ran  away,  and 
after  a  search  for  him  of  half -an -hour  we  con* 
eluded  that  he  had  started  back  to  London. 
However,  such  was  not  the  case ;  for  on  my 
getting  back  home,  I  was  surprised  to  find  him 
sitting  on  the  door-step.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  to  see  him,  and  took  him  back  to  the 
stable,  where  he  slept  with  the  horses,  and  re* 
turned  the  next  day  to  London,  in  the  same  nj 
as  he  came  down,  for  he  could  not,  in  anyway.be 
prevailed  upon  to  ride.  The  gentleman  riding 
on  the  box  seat  with  me,  tried  to  hold  him 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  he  sprang  on  to 
the  road,  giving  the  preference  to  running,  no 
doubt,  rather  than  riding.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary part  of  the  matter  in  jny^  opinion  ft 
that  he  should  find  his  way  to  Si.  John  Street 
(Oxford),  because  the  only  knowledge  he  could 
have  of  the  house  was  when  the  man  stopped 
to  leave  my  portmanteau,  on  his  way  to  the 
Lamb  and  Flag.  It  was  very  evident  he  *** 
none  the  worse  when  he  got  back  to  London, 
for  on  the  following  morning  I  was  compel 
before  I  got  to  the  Marble  Arch,  to  get  a  mm 
to  take  him  back  to  the  Gloster  office,  for  h* 
had  started  to  take  the  same  journey  again. 


Sty  fo^trg  of  gam^. 


Sister's  Love. 

£===£. HIS  world  bath  not  a  feeling  given, 
So  lovely  and  so  fair, 
So  like  the  intercourse  of  heaven 
Which  blessed  spirits  share, 

"Vaf   As  those  sweet  friendships  which 
entwine 
Young  kindred  hearts  around, 
And  make  an  earthly  Eden  shine 
In  home's  delightful  bound. 

Bright  seraphs,  pausing  on  the  wing, 
Might  gaze  on  and  approve 

That  Deautiful  and  precious  thing, 
An  elder  sister's  love. 

To  those  who  never  knew  that  tie, 

Oh  !  how  shall  I  express 
The  charms  that  in  its  compass  lie — 

Their  worth  and  loveliness  P 

To  lean  upon  a  sister's  breast, 

And  court  her  ready  kiss, 
Then  sink,  confidingly,  to  rest 

So  pillowed — this  is  bliss. 

In  all  your  hopes  and  cares  to  know, 
Her  sympathy  you'll  meet ; 

Her  smiles  in  joy,  her  tears  in  woe : 
Oh !  surely  this  is  sweet. 

And  when  for  faults  of  wayward  will, 

E'en  parents  kind  reprove, 
How  soothing  in  that  home  of  ill 

Appears  a  sister's  love ! 

How  wisely  will  her  lips  impart 
The  words  of  peace  and  truth, 

And  counsel  thy  unpractised  heart 
To  shun  the  snares  of  youth ! 

And  when  the  troublous  storms  of  life 

On  thy  frail  bark  descend, 
More  precious,  midst  its  toils  and  strife, 

Thou'lt  find  so  true  a  friend. 

Oh !  prize  her  well ! — the  world's  caress 

Is  but  for  sunny  hours, 
Withdrawn  in  seasons  of  distress, 

When  winter  sternly  lours. 

But  when  thy  darkest  moments  come, 
And  fickle  friends  remove, 


Thou'lt  find  affection's  rest  and  home 
Is  in  a  sister's  love. 

Aones  Strickland. 


Sunset  with  Olouds. 

s-jHE  earth  grows  dark  about  me, 
O      But  Heaven  shines  clear  above, 
As  daylight  slowly  melts  away 

With  the  crimson  light  I  love ; 
And  clouds,  like  floating  shadows, 

Of  every  form  and  hue, 
Hover  around  its  dying  couch, 
And  blush  a  bright  adieu. 

Like  fiery  forms  of  angels 

They  throng  around  the  sun ; 
Courtiers  that  on  their  monarch  wait 

Until  his  course  is  run ; 
From  him  they  take  their  glory, 

His  honour  they  uphold ; 
And  trail  their  flowing  garments  forth, 

Of  purple,  green,  and  gold. 

Oh !  bliss  to  gaze  upon  them 

From  this  commanding  hill, 
And  drink  the  spirit  of  the  hour 

While  all  around  is  still ; 
While  distant  skies  are  opening, 

And  stretching  far  away, 
A  Bhadowy  landscape  dipped  in  gold, 

Where  happier  spirits  stray. 

I  feel  myself  immortal, 

A  8  in  yon  robe  of  light, 
The  glorious  hills  and  vales  of  Heaven 

Are  dawning  on  the  sight : 
I  seem  to  hear  the  murmur 

Of  some  celestial  stream, 
And  catch  the  glimmer  of  its  course 

Beneath  the  sacred  beam. 

And  such,  methinks,  with  rapture, 

Is  my  eternal  home — 
More  lovely  than  this  passing  glimpse — 

To  which  mv  footsteps  roam : 
There's  something  yet  more  glorious 

Succeeds  this  day  of  pain ; 
And,  strengthened  with  a  mightier  hope, 

I  face  the  world  again. 

Gerbard  Lewis,  B.A, 


§fa  $jrou(  JBlrrcrg. 


The  Parables  of  Our  Lord.    By  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Abnot.    London :  Nelson  and  Sons. 
It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  recommend  thi 
volume.     We   suppose    the   majority  of  our 
readers  are  already  familiar  with  its  worth  j 
nevertheless,  the  minority,  if  they  are  now 
induced  to  obtain  it,  will  thank  us  for  at  least 
calling  their  attention  to  its  excellencies,  and 
therefore  we  do  so  con  amove.    No  theological 
library  ought  to  be  considered  complete  with- 
out "Trench"  and  "  Arnot "  on  "The  Parables.*1 
There  are  some  points  on  which  they  differ — 
perhaps  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  differ 
from  them  both  in  their  diverse  attempts  to 
extract  ecclesiastical  capital  from  the  Parables 
of  the  Tares,  the  Leaven,  and  the  Draw-net — but 
as  expounders  of  our  Lord's  parabolic  teach- 
ing, we  regard  them  equally  as  unapproachable 
by  any  other  writers  on  the  subject.    Mr.  Arnol 
is  himself  eminently  a  teacher  "  by  parables." 
Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
him  in  "  the  modern  Athens,"  will  remember 
how  nails  are  fastened  in  a  sure  place  by 
this  master  of  assemblies.    Nature  is  made 
eloquent  of  truth.    At  the  same  time  imagina- 
tion is  never  suffered  to  run  wild :  logic  always 
holds  the  reins.   This  combination  of  qualities, 
so  rarely  found,  eminently  fitted  the  writer  to 
deal  with  "  The  Parables  of  our  Lord,"  and  as 
the  result  of  his  labours  he  has  produced  a 
standard  work. 

Essays  for  the  Times  on  Ecclesiastical  and  Social 
Subjects.  By  James  H.  Rigg, D.D.  London: 
Elliot  Stock. 
This  is  a  book  for  Christian  thinkers.  Many 
of  the  papers  have  been  published  in  the  London 
Quarterly  Review,  a  sufficient  pledge  for  their 
literary  merit.  We  are  very  glad  to  welcome 
them  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  volume.  Dr. 
Bigg  handles  subjects  of  primary  and  pressing 
moment  at  the  present  time ;  and  although  on 
some  topics  we  should  take  exception  to  his 
conclusions,  as  a  whole  we  regard  the  essays  as 
masterly  expositions,  embodying  a  vast  mass 
of  information  and  suggestive  thought.  "  The 
Bible  and  Human  Progress "  is  a  magnificent 
lecture. 

Quiet  Besting  Places,  and  other  Sermons.  By 
Alexander  Raleigh.  Edinburgh:  A. 
and  0.  Black. 
The  third  edition  of  this  volume  indicates  that 
a  portion  of  the  public,  at  least,  have  rightly 
estimated  its  value ;  but  we  confess  a  "  third 
edition  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Religious 
books,  weak  and  vapid  in  character,  are  too 


often  widely  circulated,  whilst  su 
this,  for  example,  only  reach  th 
few.  It  will  not  be  our  fault  if  01 
not  enrich  their  libraries,  if  th< 
already  done  so,  with  "  Quiet  1 
have  inserted  one  of  the  chapters 
sent  part — "The  House  of  Obed- 
specimen  of  twenty  other  chapter 
treating  of  topics  of  absorbing  int* 
page  of  this  volume  bears  the  i 
sound  mind,  judicious  amidst  itf 
and  truly  reverential,  notwithstanc 
pendence ;  and  we  should  regard 
for  good  if  the  "  third  "  edition  ape 
the  "thirtieth." 

"  Mystery :  Babylon  the  Great."    P 

Semi-Papal.    By  0.  Oowak,  M 

edition.    London:   Hamilton,  - 

Co. ;  Reading :  T.  Baroham. 

An  outspoken  lay-protest  against 

in  all  its  forms  and  shades  of  devel 

many  particulars  Dr.  Cowan  shoi 

manism,  as  it  is  now  manifested,  is 

a  transcript  of  the  old  Chaldean  c 

ship— inspired  by  the  same  spirit; 

the  same  end ;  in  fact,  "  the  religioj 

Babylon,  tinted  and  varnished  wit 

of  Christianity."    Dr.  Cowan  rea 

that  Rome  "  ever  had,  and  still  has 

outward  pale,  many  protesting  and 

consciences,  who  have,  through  C 

rejected  the  evil,  and  laid  firm  h< 

saving  truth ;"  but  he  refuses  to  sj 

manism  itself  otherwise  than  as  i 

error  entirely  condemned  by  the 

teaching  of  God's  Book.   He  refers 

for  his  authorities  to  several  stan< 

such  as  Faber*s  "Gentile  Idolatry 

Wordsworth's  "  Treatise  on  Babyic 

hope  his  comprehensive  summary 

portant  argument  will  be  widely 

We  quote  a  few  very  valuable  won 

closing  pages  of  the  pamphlet : — 

"Protestants  should  never  forget,  the 
is  a  system  to  bo  encountered  by  other 
weapons  than  ridicule  and  contempt.  Iti 
in /the  heart  of  every  religiously  disturbed 
verted  man." 

The  Lord's  Prayer*  iti  Spirit  and  it 
By  Octavius  Winslow,  DJ>. 
John  F.  Shaw  and  Co. 
A  telling  sentence  from  Thomas  ] 
witty  yet  pious  prebend  of  Salisbu 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  stands  on  the 
of  this  new  work  from  the  gifted  p 
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"In  this  age  wc  begin  to  think 
f  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  oh !  how  basely 
Lord  think  of  our  prayers !"  Dr. 
states  that  he  "is  indebted  to  an 
clergyman  for  the  idea  of  a  treatise 
rit  of  the  Lord's  Prayer."  We  could 
vy  the  feelings  of  the  clergyman  re- 
when  he  sees  in  this  volume  how 
powerfully  the  suggested  idea  has 
Iced  out.  We  have,  in  successive 
the  Filial,  the  Catholic,  the  Celestial, 
ential,  the  Prophetical,  the  Submis- 
Dependent,  the  Penitential,  the  For- 
e  Watchful,  the  Devotional,  and  the 
Ipirit  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  presented 
mal  Studies,  in  Dr.  Winslows  earnest 
f  experimental  style  of  composition, 
i  like  to  quote  many  passages,  but 
mtent  ourselves  with  one,  which  calls 
bo  a  thoroughly  practical  point.  The 
seating  of  the  petition — "  Hallowed 
ime!" 

ire  not  sometimes  be  traced,  in  our  ordinary 
ir  religious  phraseology,  a  degree  of  pro- 
entional  and  unsuspected  by  ourselves,  yet 
chargeable  with  the  sin  of  taking  God's 
1  ?  "What  exclamations  of  surprise  more 
nany  individuals  than  these : — 4  God  bless 
God!' — 'Good  God!' — 'Good  gracious!' 
id  ! ' — '  God  knows  ! ' — '  Good  heavens ! ' — 
ry  irreverent  and  undevout,  infringing 
i  the  third  commandment  of  the  Divine 
And  will  not  this  remark  apply  with 
priateness  and  force  to  the  heedless  and 
iner  in  which  the  National  Anthem  of 
requently  quoted  and  sung  ?  Do  we  not 
ly  forget  that  this  patriotic  and  spirit- 
iposition,  unsurpassed  for  its  sublimity 
s  a  solemn  Prayer  addressed  to  Heaven  P 
ation's  invocation  to  the  Most  High  God, 
'  its  earthly  sovereign,  blended  with  that 
which  breathes  in  trembling  awe  from  the 
him  and  cherubim  P  When  referring  to 
ry  conversation,  would  it  not  be  more 
a  quote  it  as  the  'National  Anthem,' 
be  betrayed  into  a  flippant  and  irreverent 
hat  Divine  Being  with  whoso  great  name 
associated  P  That  subject's  heart  is  the 
and  loyal  to  an  earthly  sovereign  which 
)  profbundest  sentiment  of  affection  and 
*  the  Divine.  From  his  heart  of  hearts 
to  Christian  in  the  realm  send  up  to  heaven 
id  fervent  prayer,  in  its  widest  compass  of 
d  tare  the  Queen  ! '  Examples  of  the  solemn 
which  God's  name  has  been  held  by  in- 
.  nations  are  not  wanting.  It  is  recorded 
3  great  logician,  that  he  never  used  tho 
without  uncovering  his  head.  And  it  is 
to  those  who  havo  travelled  in  Turkey, 
llman  will  never  tread  upon  a  piece  of 
irehance  the  Divine  name  should  be  im- 
it  A  diviner  philosophy  than  Locke's, 
iith  than  the  Mohammedan's,  teaches  us 
to  fear,  and  devoutly  to  use  the  Name  of 
gh." 

t  in  the  Preface  to  the  utility  of 
I  forms  of  prayer,"  Dr.  Winslow 
exemplifying  the  catholic  spirit  of 
prayer — writes  thus . — 


"  The  service  of  song  in  non-episcopal  assemblies  is 
as  much  a  prescribed  form  as,  in  the  Church  of 
England,  is  the  service  of  prayer ;  and  yet  who  will 
deny  that  both  may  be  a  '  spiritual  sacrifice,  acceptable 
to  God  through  Jesus  Christ '?  The  argument  against 
a  form  of  prayer,  will  thus  apply  with  equal  force  to  a 
form  of  praise.  I  can  myself  see  no  serious  objection 
to  the  occasional  use  of  forms  of  prayer  as  aide  to  a 
yet  more  unfettered  outpouring  of  the  heart." 

Dr.  Winslow  states,  "  as  an  interesting  and 
significant  fact,"  that,  "  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, a  competent  committee,  composed  of 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  and  non- 
episcopal  divines,  are  engaged  upon  a  revision 
of  the  '  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  with  a  view 
to  a  more  general  assimilation  of  Christian 
worship  among  the  different  bodies  of  the 
Church  of  God."  He  adds,  "  Such  an  idea,  if 
practically  carried  out,  will  he  an  immense 
gain  to  the  cause  of  Christian  union." 

We  hope  we  have  said  enough  of  this  volume 
to  induce  our  readers  to  purchase  it. 

Peace  unto  the  Heathen.  Tbj  the  Rev.  John 
Harding,  late  Missionary  at  Travancore. 
London :  William  Macintosh. 
A  series  of  practical  and  energetic  appeals, 
designed  to  quicken  and  intensify  the  mis- 
sionary zeal  of  the  Church.  What  will  anthro- 
S>logists  say  to  the  following  testimony  of  the 
te  lamented  Captain  Speke,  quoted  by  Mr. 
HardingP 

"  Captain  Speke  mentions  that  not  a  day  passes 
among  the  Uganda  (Africa),  without  at  least  one 
human  sacrifice,  and  he  represents  that  tribe  as  the 
most  civilized  among  thoso  he  visited.  He  also  states 
that  on  each 'succession  to  the  throne,  all  the  malo  re- 
lations of  the  new  sovereign  are  put  to  death  ! " 

Mr.  Harding  gives  an  encouraging  summary 
of  missionary  progress,  which  ought  to  stimu- 
late increasing  effort. 

"  The  oracles  of  God  havo  been  given  to  the  people 
of  169  languages.  The  cannibal  shores  of  New  Zea- 
land have  been  visited  and  won  to  tho  British  empire 
by  our  missionaries.  With  few  exceptions,  all  her 
once  dreaded  inhabitants  aro  now  Christians,  and  ten 
of  her  sons  are  ordained  ministers  of  peace  in  connection 
with  our  own  branch  of  Christ's  Church  in  those  islands. 
Natives  of  Tahiti  have  first  seen  tho  idols  worshipped 
by  their  others  in  the  London  Missionary  Society's 
Museum!  It  is  computed  that  not  fewer  than 
1,250,000  souls  have  been  converted  from  heathenism 
during  the  present  century.  Seven  copies  of  God's 
Word  are  being  circulated  every  minute,  day  and 
night  throughout  the  year,  by  different  societies.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  circulated 
47,989,579  copies,  and  the  Christian  Knowledge  and 
other  societies  probably  30,000,000  more,  and  2,450,127 
wero  issued  by  the  Bible  Society  alone  during  the 
past  year.  At  least  £1,500,000  aro  now  expended 
annually  by  all  the  different  Protestant  communions 
En  Europe  and  America  on  Missionary  work.  There 
are  upwards  of  200,000  communicants,  232,353  chil- 
dren under  Christian  instruction,  2,367  missionaries 
(579  ordained  natives),  and  16,000  native  assistants  of 
different  kinds,  connected  with  the  various  Protestant 
missionary  societies  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Bible  has  now  been  translated  into  every  important 
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language.  All  this  is  the  result  of  the  Christian 
efforts  made  during  the  last  sixty-five  years.  Truly 
may  we  say, '  What  has  God  wrought ! ' " 

But  work  done  only  serves  to  point  to  work 
still  undone. 

"There  is  not,"  writes  Mr.  Harding,  "one  mis- 
sionary in  India,  connected  with  all  our  Protestant 
societies,  for  every  300,000  people,  while  there  are 
districts  nearly  as  populous  as  England  without  any 
missionary  at  all !  And  then  China  is  ten  times  more 
destitute,  with  twice  the  numher  of  inhabitants  ! " 

When  will  the  Church  really  give  heed — self- 
denying  heed — to  the  Saviour's  command, 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature"?  If  God  has  so 
blessed  the  little  that  has  been  attempted,  what 
success  might  not  be  expected  if  the  Church 
increased  her  missionary  efforts  tenfold  ?  We 
hope  Mr.  Harding's  work  will  be  widely  read. 

The  Gospel  Magazine.    London  :    W.  H.  Col- 

lingridge. 
We  have,  as  our  readers  may  suppose,  a 
cordial  sympathy  with  editorial  labours.  If 
in  this  field,  without  any  pandering  to  vitiated 
tastes,  success  is  achieved,  we  may  safely  allege 
the  success  is  deserved.  The  editor  of  the 
Gospel  Magazine,  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Doudney, 
of  Bristol,  bas  achieved  success,  and  a  gene- 
rous recognition  of  his  labours  has  justbeen 
made,  which  does  honour  both  to  himself  and 
the  donors.  The  testimonial  presented  bears 
the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Tempus  edax  reruni. 

"  This  clock,  with,  a  purse  of  four  hundred  pounds, 
was  presented  to  the  Rev.  David  Alfred  Doudney,  on 
the  14th  August,  1866,  hy  readers  of  his  works  and 
personal  friends,  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  Gospel  Magazine,  and  his  own  labours  in  con- 
nection therewith,  as  editor  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
six  years. 

"  « The  Master  saith,  My  time  is  at  hand.' 

"  Matt.  xxvi.  18." 

The  treasurer  of  the  fund,  Mr.  W.  H.  Col- 
lingridge,  stated  that  the  subscribers  numbered 
653,  and  added  that,  "  if  ever  there  was  a  testi- 
monial which  might  be  said  to  flow  from  the 
generous  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  it,  this  was  one."  We  gladly  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  merits  of  the  Gospel  Magazine. 
It  is  spiritual,  evangelical,  and  distinctively 
Protestant.  Scarcely  less  valuable,  although 
only  a  penny  broadsheet,  we  would  add  a  word 
of  commendation  for  Old  Jonathan.  As  a  pic- 
torial tract  for  parish  use  the  clergy  would 
find  it  of  great  service.  Mr.  Doudney  is  also 
well-known  as  the  author  of  "  Try,  Try  Again ; " 
"  Bible  Lives,"  &c.  We  hope  he  may  live  to 
receive  another  testimonial.  His  readers  will 
not  easily  discharge  their  obligations  to  him. 

What  is  a  Boy  ?  By  T.  M.  Blackie,  Master 
of  Chipping  Hill  School,  With  am,  Essex. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
If  Mr.  Blackie  practises  what  he  preaches, 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  he  does 
bo,  he  is  certainly,  in  the  educational  depart- 


ment, a  workman  not  needing  to  be  ashamed. 
We  pick  a  sentence  or  two  from  his  excellent 
tractate.    All  who  have  "  boys  "  should  read  it 

"  No  man  essentially  suspicious  ought  to  rank  as  a 
teacher.  Nothing  is  so  demoralising  to  the  young  u 
distrust.  The  master  should  let  each  pupil  know  that 
the  compact  between  them  is,  The  most  entire  con- 
fidence, only  to  be  shaken  by  the  most  manifest  breach 
of  faith." 

"  At  Laleham,  Dr.  Arnold  once  got  out  of  patience, 
and  spoke  sharply  to  a  pupil,  who  was  a  plodding  boy, 
and  took  great  pains ;  the  pupil  looked  up  in  his  face 
and  said,  '  Why  do  you  speak  angrily,  sir  ?  Indeed  1 
am  doing  the  best  I  can.'  The  Doctor  never  reheaned 
the  story  without  adding,  *  I  never  felt  so  much 
ashamed  in  my  life:  that  look  and  speech  1  hare 
never  forgotten.' " 

"  The  master  should  aim,  not  so  much  to  crowd  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  with  facts,  as  to  set  them  thinking. 

"  *  O'er  wayward  childhood  wooldst  thou  hold  firm  role, 
And  Ban  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces, 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience— these  mnst  be  thy  graces: 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school' 

Coleridge." 

Sacred  Hours  by  Living  Streams.    By  the  Rer. 

Robert  Kerr.  London :  Elliot  Stock 
Very  able  sermons.  We  hive  noted  several 
eloquent  passages.  There  is  a  closing  paper 
on  " The  Attractions  of  the  Bible*  which 
ought  to  be  widely  circulated  in  a  separate 
form. 

Old  Andrew  the  Peacemaker.      Edited  by  J. 
Erskine  Clarke,  M.A.    London :  William 
Macintosh. 
We  are  surprised  this  little  book  has  passed 
muster  with  its  editor.    Its  spirit  is  as  bad  as 
it  well  could  be.    Such  books  can  scarcely  fail 
to  make  Dissenters.    The  catholicity  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  her  best  recommendation; 
but  the  writer  of  "  Old  Andrew  "  does  not  seem 
to  understand  what  catholicity  is.    It  will  he 
well  for  him  in  future  to  remember  that  carica- 
ture and  misrepresentation  are  poor  allies. 
Missions  to  the  Women  of  China.    By  A  F.  S. 
Edited  by  Miss  Whately.  London :  James 
Nisbet  and  Co. 
A  truly  interesting  sketch  of  the  work  of 
"  The  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education 
in  the  East.      A  good  deal  of  information  is 
given  respecting  the  Chinese.    The  writer  tells 
us  that  the  nomenclature  of  streets  in  Pekin  is 
very  peculiar  and  amusing.      "  There  is  '  Bar- 
barian Street/  'Immeasurably  Great  Street/ 
'  Handkerchief  Street,' «  Newly  .opened  Street/ 
'  Sugar-plum  Street,'  and  '  Obedience  Street'  * 
The  Society  is  doing  a  most  important  work, 
and  claims  generous  support. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.      With  an  In- 
troduction,   Explanatory    Notes,    Practical 
Thoughts,  and  Prayers.     For  Private  and 
Family  Use.    By  E.  Headland,  M.A.,  and 
H.  B.  Swete,  M.A.     London:  Hatchard 
and  Co. 
An  invaluable  commentary,  the  combined  re- 
sult of    piety    and   scholarship.      Christians 
would  "  grow  in  grace  "  if  they  would  eschew 
sensational  theology,  and  study  the  Scriptures 
with  such  helps  as  this. 
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OLIVEE   WINDHAM. 


A     TALE     OP     THE     GREAT     PLAGUE. 


BY  MRS.  WEBB,  AUTHOR  OP   "  NAOMI.' 


Chapter  XXI. 
;  ND  what  had  become  of  the 
Purvises  ? 

We  must  go  back  to  the 
day  when  Oliver  Wyndham 
left  Croydon,  in  order  to 
answer  this  inquiry. 
Blanche,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not  on  that 
tasion  invited  Oliver  to  repeat  his  visit, 
s  strange  look  and  manner  had  checked 
>  expression  of  her  friendly  sentiments, 
1  had  caused  her  likewise  to  appear  cold 
I  reserved;  so  they  had  parted  less  happily 
m  they  had  met,  and  sad  and  disappointed 
lings  had  lingered  in  the  breast  of  each. 
Had  Blanche  rightly  understood  her 
her's  parting  remark  to  Oliver,  and  his 
vent  reply,  which,  unknown  to  them,  had 
ched  her  ears  as  she  stood  by  the  open 
*dow,  she  would  have  had  a  lighter  heart 
it  day,  and  for  many  a  long  and  weary 
T  afterwards;  and  she  would  not  have 
*d  such  bitter  tears  as  flowed  from  her 
*8-when  she  found  herself  alone.  She 
i  become  so  accustomed  to  Oliver's  daily 
its  in  London ;  she  had  learnt  so  entirely 
trust  to  him  for  comfort  and  advice  in  all 
it  related  to  her  father;  she  had  gradu- 
Y  begun  to  treat  him  with  a  sister's  confi- 
ne, and  to  feel  for  him  what  she  thought 
a  a  sister's  affection ;  and  now,  suddenly, 
cloud  seemed  to  have  passed  between 
*n,  and  dimmed  the  brightness  of  their 
Unacy.  More  than  once  before  Blanche 
i  been  painfully  struck  by  a  sudden 
inge  in  Oliver's  manner ;  but  the  impres- 


sion had  always  passed  quickly  away,  and 
had  been  forgotten  in  the  pleasure  of  his 
society,  and  the  interest  of  his  conversation. 
His  arrival  at  Croydon  had  caused  her  more 
joy  than  she  would  have  cared  to  show ;  and 
his  kind  sympathy  in  her  father's  disturbed 
state  of  mind,  and  his  thoughtful  attentions 
to  herself,  had  rendered  the  last  evening  of 
his  visit — which  would  otherwise  have  been 
most  painful  and  distressing — a  time  of 
happiness  and  satisfaction. 

Why  did  all  this  pleasant  state  of  things 
change  so  sadly  the  next  morning  ?  Why 
did  Oliver  appear  so  grave  and  altered? 
and  why  did  he  leave  her  without  one  word 
to  intimate  that  he  wished  to  see  her  again  ? 
Poor  Blanche  could  And  no  answer  to  these 
oft-repeated  queries,  except  the  very  unsatis- 
factory one  that  he  no  longer  cared  to  con- 
tinue their  intercourse ;  and  that  he  desired 
again  to  withdraw  himself  from  all  society, 
and  to  live  the  same  lonely  and  retired  life 
that  he  had  told  her  had  so  long  been  his 
wont. 

"  That  were  a  pity !"  she  said  to  herself; 
and  then  she  tried  to  turn  her  mind  to 
other  subjects,  and  to  devise  plans  for  her 
father's  future  comfort.  Her  reflections 
with  regard  to  him  were  far  from  cheering. 
She  could  not  conceal  from  herself  that  his 
mind — already  seriously  weakened — had  re- 
ceived a  fresh  and  severe  shock,  and  that  there 
was  now  less  hope  than  there  had  been  pre- 
viously of  his  ultimate  recovery.  This  was  a 
dreary  prospect.  How  should  she  be  able  to 
soothe  him,  and  control  him,  in  his  wander- 
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ing  fancies  and  fits  of  restlessness  ?  Who 
had  she  now  to  look  to  as  a  friend  and  coun- 
sellor ?  No  one,  except  herself,  had  ever 
acquired  so  much  influence  over  her  father 
as  Oliver  Wyndham  appeared  to  have  done ; 
and  no  one  had  ever  gained  his  confidence 
and  his  approbation  in  the  same  degree. 
The  time  had  seemed  very  long  after  their 
arrival  at  Croydon,  before  Oliver  made  his 
appearance ;  but  then  she  had  boon  in  daily 
expectation  of  seeing  him,  and  she  had  laid 
up  in  her  mind  a  store  of  incidents  to  com- 
municate to  him,  and  of  questions  to  put  to 
him,  and  of  counsels  to  ask  of  him.  Now 
he  was  gone — gone  back  to  his  own  home, 
and  his  own  absorbing  occupations — and  she 
might  see  him  no  more. 

It  was  a  sad  and  a  dreary  prospect ;  and 
as  days  passed  on,  it  did  not  become  more 
cheerful.  Mr.  Purvis  grew  more  and  more 
weak  and  wandering  in  mind ;  and  he  be- 
came possessed  with  a  settled  feeling  that  he 
should  soon  rejoin  his  wife.  But  whether 
this  reunion  would  take  place  on  earth,  or 
in  a  happier  world,  he  knew  not.  Only  he 
became  resolved  to  leave  Croydon,  and  to 
Wander  about  until  he  found  her. 

Gladly  would  Blanche  have  taken  him 
back  to  London,  and  again  have  placed  him 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Graves ;  but  the  doctor 
himself  had  warned  her  of  the  danger  of 
Mr.  Purvis's  returning  to  the  contaminated 
air  of  the  city  before  his  health  and  strength 
were  completely  restored,  and  she  did  not 
dare  to  propose  it 

for  some  days  she  succeeded  in  turning 
his  mind  from  his  project  of  moving  from 
his  present  abode,  by  taking  him  excursions 
through  the  surrounding  country  in  an  open 
carriage ;  but  by-and-by  he  returned  to  the 
same  point,  and  so  decidedly  insisted  on 
preparations  being  made  for  a  change,  that 
Blanche  could  no  longer  resist.  But  where 
to  go  she  knew  not,  and  also  the  means  of 
travelling  began  to  run  short.  She  had 
hoped  to  have  returned  to  London  direct  from 
Croydon,  and  to  have  kept  up  an  intercourse 
with  Dr.  Graves  and  Oliver  Wyndham  during 
her  sojourn  there;  and  she  had  therefore 
deemed  it  more  prudent  to  leave  the  greater 

rtion  of  the  ready  money,  of  which  she 


had  the  entire  management,  in  the  chest 
which  was  committed  to  Dr.  Graves's  saw 
keeping. 

For  some  time  Blanche  entertained  a 
lingering  hope  that  she  should  again  see 
Oliver  ride  up  to  the  door,  or  that  at  least  a 
letter  would  reach  her,  inquiring  after  her 
father's  health,  and  proposing  another  visit 
But  day  after  day  the  sun  rose  and  set,  and 
no  news  arrived. 

At  length  she  determined  to  write  to  Dr. 
Graves,  and  she  prepared  the  letter  which 
we  have  already  become  acquainted  with. 
The  greatest  difficulty  was  how  to  get  it 
conveyed  to  London  and  delivered  into  the 
doctor's  hands.  Many  persons  were  no? 
leaving  the  city,  and  seeking  fresh  fowtrj 
air  in  the  suburbs;  but  very  few  WW  fi- 
ling to  return  thither,  either  to  imi»  Of  t» 
accomplish  errands  for  themselves  and  oibflH- 
It  was  not,  therefore,  without  much  tnwMa, 
and  the  promise  of  a  large  reward,  that 
Blanche  secured  a  messenger  to  take  her 
letter,  and  bring  her  back  the  desired  reply 
in  safety.  We  have  seen  that  her  ermi 
failed  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Graves.  The  messenger  returned  with  that 
intelligence,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  Olinr 
Wyndham' s  illness,  or  of  the  letter  hating 
been  forwarded  to  his  residence. 

Blanche  was  therefore  left  to  speculate, 
as  before,  on  the  cause  of  his  non-appearance 
and  to  make  such  arrangements  as  she  oould 
devise  to  satisfy  her  father's  wishes.  Is 
order  to  procure  the  supplies  that  she  thought 
she  should  need,  she  disposed  of  a  valuabb 
diamond  ring  to  a  jeweller  in  the  town ;  sad 
she  then  engaged  a  carriage,  and  a  stssdy 
driver,  to  convey  her  and  her  father  wher- 
ever his  roving  fancy  should  lead  him. 

We  will  not  follow  thorn  from  place  ts 
place,  as  they  moved  onward  to  the  south, 
until  they  reached  the  sea-coast,  and  Urrisd 
for  awhile  at  one  of  those  fishing  village 
that  have  since  become  much-frequented 
watering-places.  It  was  a  source  of  hsppi* 
noss  and  gratitude  to  Blanche  that  bat 
father  seemed  much  revived  by  the  tss 
breezes,  and  was  again  able  to  enjoy  k* 
favourite  exercise  of  walking.  His  xnisd. 
also  became  at  tunes  mora  clear,  sod  hm 
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sation  more  rational.  Still  she  had 
3auflO  for  anxiety,  and  her  life  was  a 
■ying  one.  Well  was  it  for  her  that 
let  and  confidence  hod  long  been  fixed 
1,  and  not  on  man,  or  her  spirit — how- 
uoyant — wotdd  have  been  crushed  by 
avy  burden  that  she  had  to  bear  alone, 
7  the  gloomy  forebodings  that  would 
3  unbidden  on  her  mind.  And  well 
that  her  father's  soul  had  for  years 
»een  so  deeply  imbued  with  pious 
its  and  holy  feelings — which  had  in- 
>ecome,  as  it  were,  a  vital  part  of 
f — that  now,  when  his  intellectual 
38  had  failed,  and  reason  and  memory 
>ften  utterly  at  fault,  he  could  still 
r  and  peace  in  the  well-known  truths 
Gospel,  and  could  still  feel  within  his 
a  perfect  peaoe  that  nothing  could  dis- 

jt  been  otherwise — had  his  viows 
egard  to  his  spiritual  stato,  and  his 
ince  in  the  sight  of  God,  been  as  dim 
nfused  as  they  were  on  all  other  sub- 
31anche  felt  that  her  trial  would  have 
enfold  moro  severe,  and  her  heart 
indeed  have  been  sorely  oppressed. 
>wever  restless  Mr.  Purvis  might  be- 
er much  he  might  suffer  from  fatigue 
hysical  irritation,  and  a  sense  of  his 
elplessness  of  mind  and  body,  there 
er  one  spot  of  rest  to  which  his  child 
point— one  Eock,  so  firm,  so  clear,  so 
ng  in  strength,  on  which  his  tottering 
»uld  repose,  and  find  peace.  And  this 
which  sustained  both  the  father  and 
aughter,   and   kept    them   from  re- 

t  a  little  while,  Mr.  Purvis  grew  tired 
•  monotony  of  a  flat  sea-coast,  and 
d  on  again  turning  his  face  towards 
n ;  and  Blanche  felt  a  relief  in  taking 
ap,  which  she  hoped  would  place  her 
within  reach  of  Dr.  Graves's  medical 
it  should  be  required.  This,  she 
f  feared,  would  be  the  case ;  for  al- 
l  the  invalid  was  decidedly  stronger, 
were  yet  many  signs  of  the  ill-effects 
dire  pestilence  on  his  constitution,  and 
uld  not  always  repress  or  conceal  her 
ness  on  his  account. 


By  slow  degrees,  Mr._  Purvis  and  his 
daughter  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
best  lodging  that  they  could  procure  near 
Greenwich.  This  place  pleased  Mr.  Purvis, 
for  he  found  great  interest  in  observing 
the  various  vessels  that  moved  up  and  down 
the  river,  or  were  moored  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  Many  of  the  latter 
contained  merchants  and  their  families,  who 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  plague  in  these 
floating,  isolated  dwellings  when  the  disease 
was  at  its  commencement,  and  who  had  not 
yet  ventured  to  return  to  land. 

The  only  communication  which  these  indi- 
viduals held  with  those  on  shore  was  by 
means  of  a  few  watermen,  who  conveyed 
their  letters  and  messages,  bringing  back 
food  and  other  necessaries  to  the  ships. 

Blanche  and  her  father  especially  re? 
marked  one  man  who  never  failod  to  make 
a  daily  voyage  to  the  shoro,  and  back  again 
to  two  or  throe  vessels  that  lay  together 
within  sight  from  their  windows.  The  man 
always  landed  near  to  their  lodging,  and 
sometimes  they  passed  very  near  him  when 
they  were  walking  on  the  river  bank ;  and 
there  was  a  sadness  and  a  seriousness  in  his 
countenance  that  interested  them  greatly. 
Except  to  perform  the  errands  committed  to 
him,  he  never  remained  on  shore.  In  a 
short  time  after  his  landing,  he  might  be 
seen  returning  to  his  little  boat  laden  with 
baskets  and  parcels,  and  then  he  rowed 
away  to  the  vessels,  to  deliver  his  goods, 
and  did  not  return  again  until  the  following 
morning.  He  attached  his  boat  to  those  of 
the  ships  which  lay  in  the  water  around 
them ;  and  there  he  passed  the  night,  with 
no  other  covering  than  the  sky,  and  no  other 
lights  than  the  moon  and  the  stars. 

One  day,  while  Mr.  Purvis  was'  sitting  on 
the  shore,  and  silontly  watching  the  quiet 
rippling  of  the  water,  this  man  drew  his 
boat  to  shore  very  near  them,  and  Blanche 
accosted  him  kindly.  At  first  he  seemed  to 
shrink  from  her  approach;  but  when  he 
had  looked  in  her  face  for  a  moment,  his 
fears  vanished,  for  in  her  fresh  complexion 
and  clear  eyes  he  read  the  indications  of 
health. 
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Blanche  saw  the  movement,  and  she 
smiled. 

"  You  need  not  fear  us,"  she  said ;  "we 
have  long  been  at  a  distance  from  London, 
and  are  free  from  all  infection.  We  have 
seen  and  experienced  the  horrors  of  the 
plague  when  it  was  at  its  height ;  but  that, 
thank  God,  is  past !" 

"Yes,  lady,  the  worst  is  over,  we  may 
hope.  But  the  disease  still  lingers  in  many 
parts  of  the  city;  and  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  preserved  from  it,  fear  to  go  back  to 
their  homes  and  their  occupations.' ' 

"Is  that  your  case,  then?"  inquired 
Blanche.  "Are  you  not  a  waterman  by 
profession  ?" 

"  No,  madam ;  I  was  a  porter  in  a  large 
establishment  on  Ludgate  Hill,  and  was 
making  a  very  good  livelihood  for  myself 
and  my  wife  and  children.  But  soon  after 
the  plague  broke  out,  my  master  was  carried 
off,  and  several  of  his  family  followed  him 
very  quickly  to  the  dead-pit,  and  the  whole 
establishment  was  broken  up .  I  tried  several 
modes  of  getting  a  living,  but  in  vain,  for 
all  work  was  stopped,  and  half  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  had  left  the  city,  and  the 
other  half  were  either  dead  or  dying.  I 
could  not  move  my  family,  so  I  took  to  the 
dangerous  business  of  a  watcher  at  the  doors 
of  infected  houses,  and  I  helped  to  carry 
many  a  corpse  to  the  dead-cart.  Through 
God's  mercy,  however,  I  never  took  the  dis- 
ease, and  I  earned  enough  to  keep  myself 
and  my  poor  wife  and  children  from  actual 
want." 

"  And  were  they  also  preserved  from  the 
pestilence  P" 

"  No,"  replied  the  waterman  with  much 
emotion ;  "  our  youngest  child — our  darling 
— was  taken  from  us,  and  I  feared  that  his 
mother  would  leave  mo  also.  But  the  Lord 
spared  mo  that  sorest  of  all  trials,  and  she 
yet  lives  with  our  three  surviving  children 
in  a  cottage  not  far  from  this  place — there, 
to  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  those  poplar  trees." 
And  he  pointed  towards  a  small,  low  dwell- 
ing that  stood  alone  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. 

"  Why  did  you  give  up  your  calliug,  and 
come  hither?"  asked  Blanche.      "I  fear, 


from  what  you  tell  mo,  that  watchers  and 
porters  are  still  required  in  the  city." 

"  They  are ;  but  not  in  such  numbers  a* 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  when  men 
could  not  be  found  to  fill  the  office.  But  1 
grew  weary  of  it.  My  heart  sickened  at  the 
sights  I  saw,  and  at  the  cruelty  and  the 
pillage  that  I  witnessed.  I  watched  at  tic 
door  of  one  Master  Wyndham  when  he  was 
attacked  by  the  plague.  I  had  known 
him  before,  and  had  seen  many  of  his  acts 
of  charity  and  of  courage  ;  and  I  asked  to  be 
appointed  as  porter  to  his  house.  After  he 
recovered,  he  showed  me  much  kindness; 
and  both  ho  and  his  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Crowther,  came  often  to  my  poor  dwelling 
to  see  my  sick  wife,  and  to  comfort  her  for 
the  loss  of  our  sweet  boy.  Mr.  Wyndham 
saw  that  I  was  spirit-broken,  and  not  fit  for 
the  work  of  a  watcher ;  and  he  advised  r.:e 
to  remove  my  family  to  some  spot  by  the 
river-side,  and  take  to  the  business  of  a 
waterman,  at  which  I  had  worked  as  a 
boy." 

"  And  your  boat— did  Mr.  Wyndham  give 
you  that  ?"  asked  Blanche  eagerly— and  she 
guessed  the  answer. 

"  Surely  he  did,  madam,  or  I  could  never 
have  got  it.    He  gave  me  money  to  purchase 
it,  and  also  to  enable  me  to  move  my  famO?' 
to  this  place.     I  hope  and  pray  that  th«* 
Lord  will  preserve  him  in  health  and  safety* 
for  many  would  mourn  his  loss  if  he  were  \<* 
be  taken." 

Blancho's  heart  was  beating  rather  fo^ 
while  she  listened  to  the  waterman's  storf  - 
She  felt  an  increased  interest  in  him,  and  i^ 
his  family ;  and  she  said, 

"  Has  your  wife  recovered  her  health 
entirely?" 

"  She  has  long  been  free  from  the  pesti- 
lence, and  I  hope  from  all  infection.    Bi*- 
I  do  not  dare  to  go  to  the  house,  lest  by  an  13 
chance  I  should  catch  the  pestilence." 

"  And  are  you  more  afraid  of  catching  ^ : 
yourself  than  of  those  so  near  and  dear  t*> 
you  being  infected?"  said  Blanche,  wit*1 
some  surprise.  "Can  you  have  deserte** 
them  in  this  time  of  trouble  to  secure  joO* 
own  safety?" 

"  Oh  no,  lady  !  God  forbid  that  I  should 
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I  work  for  tliem  as  much  as  I  can ; 

lessed  be  the  Lord,  I  have  hitherto 

.em  from  wank" 
the  poor  man  raised   his  eyes  to 
with  such  an  expression  of  pious 

ad  thankfulness  as  convinced  Blanche 

uncerity  and  good  feeling. 

Lt  if  you  never  go  to  the  houso,  how 

know  of  the  welfare  of  your  family, 

>w  do  you  help  towards  their  main- 

3?" 

work  as  a  waterman,  and  my  boat 
me  as  a  home,  by  day  and  by  night. 
tt  I  earn  I  lay  upon  that  stone  ;*'  and 
nted  to  a  broad  flat  stone  lying  on 
iss  between  tho  spot  where  he  stood 
le  cottage  which  contained  his  wife 
ildren.  "  If  I  were  to  go  to  my  home, 
the  disease  has  been,  I  could  not  truly 

>  that  I  was  free  from  infection,  and  I 
not  be  permitted  to  approach  the 
I  should  thus  lose  my  employment, 

y  poor  wife  and  children  must  then 
But  I  go  each  day  to  that  stone, 
y  my  earnings,  and  anything  that  is 
bo  me  from  tho  ships,  upon  it.  Then 
until  my  wife  hears  me,  and  comes 
fetch  it,  when  I  come  back  to  my  boat 
ush  off  to  the  vessels.  I  was  on  my 
ither,  madam,  when  you  spoko  to  me." 
will  not  detain  you  any  longer,  thon," 
Handle,  kindly.  "Go  and  call  your 
and,"  she  added,  as  she  placed  a 
)f  silver  in  his  hand,  "  add  this  trifle 
r  own  earnings.  It  may  procure  some 
jomforts  for  your  family." 
fie  Lord  reward  you,  lady !"  said  the 
nan ;  and  he  touched  his  hat  respect- 
and  hurried  towards  the  cottage.  At 
me  he  stopped ;  and  Blanche  saw  him 
>on  it  some  bread  and  meat  which  he 
rought  with  him  in  his  boat,  and  also 
jney .  Then  he  called  loudly,  * l  Eachel, 
1." 

>  door  was  opened,  and  a  pale,. sickly 
g  woman  came  out,  followed  by  a  little 

»  it  you,  Rupert?"  she  said;  "and 
jrou  brought  all  those  things  for  us? 
husband,  I  fear  you  keep  but  little  for 
rif." 


As  she  slowly  drew  near  to  the  stqne, 
Rupert  retired,  looking  back  at  her  sadly 
and  kindly.  Then  again  he  paused ;  and  he 
told  her,  in  a  loud  voice,  who  had  sent  her 
the  various  articles. 

"  Captain  Drummond  sent  the  bread,"  he 
said ;  "  and  Captain  Edwards  sent  the  meat ; 
and  this  young  lady  gave  me^he  crown- 
piece  for  you.  But,  Rachel,  remember 
that  God  sent  it  all,  and  give  thanks  to 
Him!" 

He  stood  watching  her  as  she  took  up  the 
things ;  but  she  was  so  feeble  that  she  could 
not  carry  all  at  once,  and  her  voice  was  so 
weak  that  Blanche  could  not  well  distinguish 
what  she  said  in  reply.  But  she  saw  her 
grateful  look,  and  the  faint  smile  that  lighted 
up  her  wan  features.  She  moved  off  to  the 
cottage  with  what  she  could  carry,  leaving 
the  little  boy  to  guard  the  rest;  and  her 
husband  returned  to  the  spot  where  Blanche 
still  stood,  with  tears  glistening  in  his  honest 
kindly  eyes. 

"It  is  a  great  blessing,"  said  Blanche, 
"that  you  are  able  to  trust  your  wife  and 
children  to  the  care  of  the  Lord,  and  to  feel 
resigned  to  His  will.  He  has  indeed  visited 
this  place  with  His  sore  judgments,  but  He 
still  remembers  mercy." 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  Rupert  reverently, 
"it  is  of  God's  infinite  mercy  that  any  of 
us  are  spared ;  and  who  am  I,  that  I  should 
repine  at  His  chastisement?"  < 

So  saying,  he  bowed  respectfully  to  Blanche, 
and  also  to  her  father,  who  had.  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  conversation,  although  be 
had  taken  no  part  in  it;  and  then  he  re- 
turned to  his  boat,  and  took  from  it  the 
baskets  that  wero  to  contain  his  purchases 
for  the  vessels,  and  went  on  his  way, 

"Blanche,"  said  Mr.  Purvis,  as  he  rose 
from  his  seat  on  the  ground,  "what  did 
that  man  say  about  Wyndham  ?  Do  we  not 
know  some  one  of  that  name  ?  Was  it  he 
who  promised  to  take  care  of  you,  my  child, 
when  I  am  gone  ?" 

"Dear  father,  do  not  talk  of  that,"  said 
Blanche,  hurriedly.  "  We  do  know  a  Mr. 
Wyndham — the  kind  young  man  who]  at- 
tended you  when  you  were  ill,  and  who 
visited  us  at  Croydon.    We  have  not  seen 
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him  since."     And  Blanche  sighed  uncon- 
sciously as  she  uttered  that  truism. 

"  Ah,  yes — that  was  he — I  remember  now 
— he  was  very  good  and  kind,  and  I  asked 
him  to  come  again ;  but  ho  has  never  done 
bo.  I  knew  that  name  long  ago.  It  was 
the  name  of  a  cold-hearted  villain,  a  very 
different  man  from  our  young  friend.  I 
wonder  where  he  is  now,  and  why  he  does 
not  come  to  see  us  ?" 


Chapter  XXII. 

'Blanche  Purvis  did  not  venture  to  go 
to  poor  Rachel's  cottage,  for  she  feared 
that  infection  might  still  linger  there.  But 
sometimes  she  purchased  articles  of  food  or 
clothing,  and  followed  Rupert's  example  by 
placing  them  on  the  flat  stone,  and  then 
calling  for  the  woman  to  come  out  and  take 
them. 

Rachel  soon  know  her  voice,  and  she 
loved  to  hear  it — not  only  because  it  was  a 
signal  that  relief  was  at  hand,  but  because 
of  the  kindly  words  that  Blanche  addressed 
to  her  while  she  was  within  hearing,  and 
the  sympathy  that  she  showed  in  her  dis- 
tress and  suffering. 

Frequently,  also,  she  mot  Rupert  on  the 
river's  side,  and  gave  him  money  fbr  his 
family.  She  liked  to  hear  his  sensible  and 
pious  remarks ;  and  she  also  liked  to  draw 
him  into  some  mention  of  Oliver  Wyndham, 
whose  praises  he  was  never  weary  of  utter- 
ing. 

While  Mr.  Purvis  and  Blanche  were  thus 
quietly  residing  at  Greenwich,  an  active 
search  was  being  carried  on  to  discover  their 
place  of  retreat.  Harry  Morant  had  traced 
them  from  Croydon  to  the  seasido ;  but 
there  he  again  lost  them,  and  could  obtain 
no  information  as  to  tho  direction  in  which 
they  had  gone  when  they  left  tho  fishing 
village.  So  ho  had  returned  to  London,  to 
report  to  his  friend,  Oliver  Wyndham,  his 
ill-success,  and  to  prepare  for  a  fresh  ex- 
pedition on  the  same  errand. 

But  Oliver  was  no  longer  in  London ;  and 
from  Dr.  Graves  Harry  heard  of  the  rapid 
progress  he  had  made  towards  health,  and 


of  his  departure  on  the  same  quest  m  which 
he  was  himself  engaged. 

Oliver  had  also  repaired,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  Croydon,  and  from  thence  had 
followed  the  objects  of  his  search  to  the 
south.  But  he  had  taken  a  precaution  that 
Harry  had  omitted ;  and  had  obtained  at 
Croydon  a  full  description  of  the  vehicle  in 
which  they  had  travelled,  and  of  the  driver 
who  had  conducted  them.  When,  therefore, 
as  he  journeyed  onwards,  he  met  a  carriage 
and  a  coachman  that  answered  to  the  de- 
scription, he  immediately  drew  up  his  horse, 
and  questioned  the  man  with  regard  to  his 
passengers. 

From  him  he  learnt  that  Mr.  and  Misa 
Purvis  had  discharged  him  when  they  had 
arrived  at  Hie  sea-coast ;  and  he  described 
to  him  the  situation  of  the  lodging  that  they 
had  engaged.  But  he  added  that  the  old 
gentleman  seemed  vory  restless,  and  had  our/ 
remained  one  night  at  any  place  where  they 
had  stopped.  Ho  did  hot,  therefore,  think 
it  likely  that  Oliver  would  find  him  at  the 
villago  where  he  had  left  him  several  Am 
previously ;  since  which  time  he  had  taken 
another  engagement,  which  had  prevented 
his  earlier  return  to  Croydon. 

Armed  with  this  information,  Oliver  hur- 
ried forward  with  as  little  rest  or  delay  as 
he  and  his  horse^could  manage  to  proceed 
with.  He  was,  however,  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. When  ho  had  found  the  lodging 
that  the  driver  had  indicated,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  gentleman  and  lady  had  left 
the  place  on  the  previous  day ;  and  all  that 
tho  landlady  could  tell  him  was  that  Miss 
Purvis  had  informed  her  they  were  going 
towards  London. 

This  was  a  very  nmch  more  serious  jouriie} 
in  those  days  than  it  has  ever  been  in  th* 
memory  of  the  present  generation.  The  roads 
wero  deep  and  heavy;  tho  carriages  cum- 
brous and  ill-made  ;  and  [tho  horses  very 
different  to  those  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see  brought  outTrom  our  well- 
conducted  posting-houses.  A  horseman  might 
hope  to  overtake  travellers  in  any  kind  of 
vehiclo  on  wheels;  and.  Oliver  Wyndhain 
entertained  sue  *v  an  expectation  when  he  #t 
out  in  pursuit  o  the  Purvises. 
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But  again  his  hopes  were  frustrated.  His 
horse  fell  lame  on  the  evening  of  his  de- 
parture, and  detained  him  two  whole*  days 
at  a  roadside  inn,  where,  to  his  mortification, 
he  heard  that  two  travellers,  answering  to 
the  description  he  gave  of  Mr.  Purvis  and 
his  daughter,  had  slept  on  the  previous 
night. 

He  had,  therefore,  only  missed  them  by  a 
few  hours ;  and  with  a  good  horse  and  a 
little  hard  riding,  he  might  have  come  up 
with  them  on  the  following  day.  But  no 
good  horse  was  to  be  procured  at  the  little 
inn ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  wait — with  as 
much  patience  as  he  could  command — until 
his  own  steed  was  able  to  proceed  on  the 
journey. 

Even  then,  he  was  obliged  to  moderate 
his  6peed ;  and  it  was  well  for  himself  that 
it  was  so,  for  his  strength  had  by  no  means 
returned,  and  he  was  quito  unequal  to  a 
hurried  and  continued  journey  on  horseback. 

As  he  proceeded,  he  occasionally  heard 
some  tidings  of  the  travellers ;  but  when  he 
approached  nearer  to  the  metropolis,  whero 
roads  intersected  one  another,  and  inns  were 
numerous,  he  lost  all  trace  of  them  again. 
He  felt  sure,*howover,  that  they  would  stop 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  not  return  to 
its  still  pestilential  street.-;  so  he  put  up 
himself  and  his  horse  at  an  inn  in  "Wool- 
wich, which  was  then  regarded  as  a  tolerably 
healthy  place;  and  he  set  himself  to  con- 
sider what  step  he  should  next  take. 

"While  he  was  ruminating  on  this  mattor, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  his  humble  friend, 
Eupert  the  porter,  had  taken  up  his  abode 
at  Greenwich,  and  that  possibly  he  might 
derive  some  information  from  him.  If  Mr. 
Purvis  and  Blanche  had  crossed  the  river  to 
Blackwall,  or  if  they  had  indeed  taken  boat 
to  the  city,  Eupert  might  have  heard  of  it, 
for  there  were  but  few  passengers  now  going 
up  the  river,  and  such  persons  as  Mr.  Purvis 
and  Blanche  could  not  be  unnoticed. 

The  next  morning  Oliver  walked  to  Green- 
wich ;  but  he  did  not  see  Eupert,  who  had 
already  executed  his  commissions,  and  re- 
turned to  his  station  alongside  one  of  the 
ships.  He  heard,  however,  from  some  of 
the  shopkeepers,  that  such  a  man   came 


frequently  to  their  houses  for  supplies ;  but 
no  one  could  tell  him  where  he  made  hi* 
home,  or  what  was  his  occupation  during 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

For  several  mornings  Oliver  walked  to 
Greenwich  ;  and  at  length  he  perceived  Eu- 
pert standing  by  the  flat  stone  already  men- 
tioned, and  calling,  as  usual,  to  his  wife. 
He  immediately  went  up  to  him,  and  great 
was  the  poor  waterman's  joy  at  seeing 
him.  His  pleasure  was,  however,  somewhat 
checked  when  he  saw  how  pale  and  emaciated 
his  young  benefactor  looked,  and  what  lines 
of  suffering  and  anxiety  were  visible  in  his 
countenance. 

"  Thank  God,  you  have  not  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  pestilence,  Master  Wyndham!"  he 
exclaimed,  as  Oliver  frankly  offered  him  hid 
hand.  "I  have  often  feared  that  I  should 
never  see  you  again,  for  I  knew  you  would 
go  on  perilling  your  life  among  the  sick  and 
the  dying.  But  you  look  ill,  sir — have  you' 
been  attacked  a  second  timo  ?" 

"No,  Eupert,  not  by  plague.  I  have 
been  ill  and  troubled  ;  and  I  have  left 
London  to  travel  about  in  search  of  some 
friends." 

"  I  hopo  you  will  not  return  to  tho  city1 
until  you  are  quite  well  and  strong,  sir. 
The  disease  still  seizes  on  the  weak  and  tho 
suffering,  and  soon  lays  them  low.  Are  you 
going  to  remain  any  time  in  Greenwich  ?  I 
believe  there  is  no  disease  here  now :  only  a 
few  cases  have  occurred  of  late,  and  they 
have  not  been  fatal." 

"Then  I  trust  that  your  wife  has  quite 
recovered,  Eupert,  and  that  your  other 
children  have  escaped?"  inquired  Oliver, 
kindly. 

"  They  are  all  living,  thank  God ! "  said 
Eupert.  "  My  poor  wife  is  better,  but  she 
is  still  weak  and  sickly.  We  have  found 
some  good  friends  here,  Mr.  Wyndham,  or 
I  fear  she  would  hardly  have  recovered. 
The  captains  of  the  vessels  where  I  carry 
provisions  give  me  many  things  for  my 
family.  See,  eir,  I  have  just  laid  all  I  got 
to-day  on  this  stone,  and  Eachel  will  come 
for  it  when  we  are  gone.  But  our  ^best 
friend  has  been  a  young  lady — a  blessed 
angel,  I  would  rather  call  her.    She  haB 
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supplied  my  wife  and  children  with  wine, 
and  many  comforts  that  have  helped  to  re- 
store them  to  health ;  and,  more  than  that, 
she  has  shown  such  kindly  feelings  towards 
us  all,  and  spoken  such  words  of  comfort 
and  of  piety,  as  have  cheered  our  hearts 
even  more  than  her  gifts." 

Oliver  was  not  pale  when  he  replied  to 
Rupert's  account  of  his  fair  benefactor. 

"  Surely,"  he  exclaimed,  hurriedly,  "  she 
is  the  very  friend  whom  I  am  seeking !  Is 
she  tall,  and  graceful,  and  lovely? — has  she 
clear  brown  eyes  that  seem  to  look  down 
into  your  very  soul  ?— and  is  her  voice  like 
music?" 

Rupert  looked  up  astonished  at  this  en- 
thusiastic burst  of  feeling,  so  different  from 
Mr.  Wyndham's  usually  calm  and  reserved 
manner.  A  slight  smile  curled  his  lip ;  but 
he  repressed  it,  and  answered  gravely, 

"To  my  fancy,  sir,  the  young  lady  I  tell 
you  of  is  all  that  you  describe.  .  I  never  saw 
her  like ;  and  I  should  think  there  are  but 
few  such  to  be  met  with  in  this  world." 

"Ah,  it  is  she,  no  doubt!"  said  Oliver, 
more  calmly,  and  almost  with  a  sigh ;  for  he 
remembered  that  the  intense  joy  he  felt  at 
even  a  prospect  of  seeing  her  again,  would 
not  be  shared  by  her. 

"  Had  she  an  elderly  man  with  her,  Ru- 
pert?" he  asked — "  a  fine,  dignified  looking 
man,  with  a  flowing  white  beard  ?" 

"  Just  such  an  old  gentleman  was  alwayB 
her  companion,  sir ;  and  it  grieved  me  to  see 
how  very  weak  he  was  at  times,  and  how 
heavily  he  leaned  on  that  slight  young  lady's 
arm.  His  mind,  too,  seemed  to  be  as  weak 
as  his  body,  and  he  would  ask  the  most 
childish  and  rambling  questions.  But  there 
was  a  heavenly  look  on  his  face  all  the  while, 
sir — a  look  like  his  daughter's,  only  more 
dreamy  and  vacant.  He  never  seemed  un- 
happy." 

"You  speak,  Rupert,  as  if  you  had  not 
seen  them  lately.  Have  they  then  left  this 
place  ?  and  if  so,  have  you  any  clue  to  their 
further  destination  ?" 

Oliver  spoke  hastily  and  anxiously  again, 
and  Rupert  saw  that  he  was  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  strangers.  He  answered,  there- 
fore, rather  sorrowfully, 


"  It  is  three  days  since  I  hare  seen  tbem, 
Master  Wyndham;  and  I  fear  they  haie 
gone  away." 

"  Did  you  learn  their  nam*? — andvheTe 
did  they  reside  ?  I  must  go  instantly  to  the 
house,  and  make  inquiries  In 

UI  know  neither  their,  name  nor  their 
residence, ' '  replied  Rupert.  "  I  always  met 
tlfem  walking  or  sitting  by  the  river-side 
yonder,  and  I  never  knew  from  whence  they 
came." 

Oliver  looked  grievously  disappointed. 

"  I  will  meet  you  here  again  to-morroir," 
he  said,  "  and  in  the  meantime  we  will  both 
make  inquiries." 

Then  he  placed  a  piece  of  money  on  the 
stone,  beside  Rupert's  scanty  earnings,  and 
took  his  leave. 

All  that  day  Oliver  wandered  about  Green- 
wich, questioning  every  coach-driver  whom 
he  saw  whether  he  had  conveyed  such  per- 
sons as  he  described  out  of  the  place;  and 
also  calling  at  several  lodging-houses,  sod 
many  shops,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
inmates  might  furnish  him  with  the  in- 
formation he  sought.  But  it  was  all  in  tain ; 
and  he  returned  weary  and  dispirited  to  his 
temporary  home  at  Woolwich,  after  the  night 
had  quite  closed  in. 

On  the  following  morning,  he  again  met 
Rupert  by  the  river-side ;  but  the  watermaa 
could  give  him  no  information,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  fears  that  those  he  so  anxiously 
sought  had  certainly  left  the  place,  and  that 
he  must  again  resume  his  search  without 
any  clue  to  guide  him. 

"It  is  a  pity,   shy"  said  Rupert.    "I 
think  that  young  lady  sadly  wants  a  tosoL 
just  now,  for  her  father's  state  seemed  verf 
distressing.     And  I  think  she  would  be  ae*- 
glad  to  see  you  as  you  would  be  to  find  her^ 
for  she  seemed  so  pleased  when  I  chance*- 
to  mention  your  name ;  and  she  often  spok^ 
of  you  afterwards,  and  of  the  great  kindnee* 
that  you  had  shown  to  her  and  her  feihear* 
when  he  was  sick  of  the  plague." 

"Did  she?"  exclaimed  Oliver ;  and  he? 
would  gladly  have  heard  Rupert  repeal 
every  word  that  Blanche  had  uttered,  espe- 
cially every  word  that  related  to  himself- 
But  he  repressed  the  desire,  and  concealed    , 
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e  satisfaction  ithat  Bupertfs  remark  .had 
yen  him.     He  ofaly  replied, 

"The  pleasure  and  the  profit  that  I  de- 
ved  from  visiting'  at  Mr.  Purvis's  house 
ould  have  repaid  me  for  far  more  of  danger 
r  of  fatigue  than  I  encountered  there, 
dadly  w  ould  I  again  run  the  same  risk  to 
fojoy  the  same  happiness  I" 

Again  Oliter  and  ihe  waterman  parted; 
md  again  the  former  resumed  his  very  un- 
promising search. 

At  a  chemisf  s  he*  was  told  that  some 
iedicine  had  been  purchased  for  an  elderly 
m  tleman — a  stranger — wlio  had  been  taken 

and  detained  in  the  place.     But  no  ad- 
0ss  had  been  given;   and  the  chance;  of 
La  individual  proving  to  be  Mr.  Purvis 
is  very  slight. 
So  Oliver  wandered  to  and  fro,  forgetful 

Hunger  and  fatigue,  until  he  was  nearly 
l&fiusted.    At  length  he  made  up  his  mind 

go  back  to  Woolwich,  and  to  return  the 
rst  day  to  London,  and  consult  with  Dr. 
traces  as  to  his  future  proceedings.  *  *  Per* 
ops,"  he  thought,  (i  the  Purvises  are  al* 
©ady  there,  and  Harry  Morant  has  joined 
hem ;  and  he  and  Blanche  are  happy,  and 
juite  independent  of  nie." 

He  was  walking  slowly  along  a  road  that 
was  bordered  by  small  detached  villas  while 
ke  indulged  in  the  above  uncomfortable  re- 
flections. From  the  open  window  of  one  of 
*heae  houses  the  sound  of  singing  reached 
hiflears,  and  he  paused  suddenly.  A  blind 
▼*«  drawn  across  the  window,  to  prevent 
the  observation  of  the  passers-by,  and  Oliver 
fcould  not  therefore  discern  the  form  of  the 
Binger — but  could  he  ever  forget  or  mistake 
that  voice  ?  His  very  heart  stood  still  as  he 
listened,  and  heard  one  of  those  wild,  sweet 
80ngs  from  a  distant  land,  that  had  often 
flighted  him  in  Mr.  Purvis's  sick-chamber, 
and  had  soothed  the  restlessness  of  the  suf- 
ferer. 

Here,  then,  his  search  was  ended — here 
we*e  the  beings  whom  ho  had  so  earnestly 
^sired  to  find  !  But  now  that  he  had  found 
"iem,  were  his  feelings  all  pleasurable*?  By 
no  mean.?,  for  Oliver  remembered  the  last 
^me  that  he  had  parted  with  them,  and  ho 
painfully  felt  that  the  happy  terms  which 


had  subsisted  between  them  in  the  days  that 
that  song  recalled  to  his  mind,  could  never 
be  again  established.  But  ho  had  a  self* 
imposed  duty  to  perform;  and  he  was  re* 
solved  to  go  through  with  it,  regardless  of 
his  own  inward  feelings. 

He  approached  the  door,  tiirough  the  little* 
garden  that  divided  the  house  from  the  public 
road ;  and  he  knocked  with  rather  an  n*iw 
steady  hand.  The  servant  who  opened  the 
door  replied  in  the  affirmative  to  his  inquiry 
whether  Mr.  Purvis  resided  in  that  house'; 
and  without  further  parley  ushered  him  into 
the  room  from"  whence  the  sounds  had  issued 
that  had  been  his  guide. 

There  sat  Blanche  Purvis,  in  all  her 
beauty,  and  nil  her  [unaffected  sweetness  j 
and  by  her  side  lay  her  father  upon  a  sofa, 
looking  as  pale  and  emaciated  as  Oliver  had 
ever  seen  him,  even  on  his  first  recovery  from 
the  jiestilence. 

Blanche  rose  to  meet  the  visitor,  and  ska 
greeted  him  with  her  most  cordial  smile.    *  • 

"  You  are  welcome,  indeed !"  she  said; 
"I  have  greatly  wanted  a  friend  of  late,  and 
I  knew  not  whom  to  apply  to." 

"  You  knew — and  your  father  knew — how 
gladly  I  would  have  rendered  any  assistance 
in  my  power.  Oh  why,  Miss  Purvis,  did 
you  not  send  to  me?" 

Blanche  coloured  deeply.  "  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  Graves,  and  I  heard  that  he  was  absent. 
I  thought  you  would  have  come  again  to 
Croydon  to  inquire  after  my  dear  father. 
But  as  you  did  not  do  so,  I  concluded  that 
you  were  too  busy  to  leave  London.' ' 

"  I  was  ill — vory  ill  and  unconscious,"  re- 
plied Oliver  in  a  low  and  almost  reproachful 
voice.  "  Did  you  not  guess  that  nothing 
else  would  have  detained  me  ?" 

"Who  is  that,  Blanche?"  inquired  Mr. 
Purvis.  "  Is  he  tho  young  man  whom  we 
were  talking  of  the]  other  day,  and  wishing 
so  much  to  seo ?     Is  his  name  Wyndham  ?" 

It  was  evening,  and  a  dim  twilight  had 
followed  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  so  that  the 
room  was  in  shadow,  and  Oliver's  coun- 
tenance was  not  visible  to  the  invalid.  But 
he  immediately  approached  him — thus  saving 
Blanche  from  the  awkwardness  of  replying 
to  his  last  question. 
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"I  fear  that  you  are  ill,  Mr.  Purvis,"  he 
said.  "  The  change  of  air,  from  which  we 
hoped  so  much,  has  failed  to  strengthen 
you." 

"  I  shall  never  be  strong  again,"  replied 
Mr.  Purvis,  looking  around  him  to  see  whether 
Blanche  was  near.  Then,  as  she  had  turned 
away  towards  the  window,  he  continued  in 
a  whisper,  "I  shall  not  stay  here  long:  I 
am  going  to  join  my  child's  mother.  I  will 
tell  you  by-and-by  what  I  wish  you  to  do. 
Blanche  does  not  like  to  hear  me  speak  of 
it." 

The  young  girl's  quick  ear  caught  these 
sentences;  and,  to  hide  her  confusion,  she 
left  the  room  to  give  orders  for  refreshment 
to  be  prepared  for  their  visitor.  When  she 
returned,  she  saw  an  expression  of  mingled 
pleasure  and  anxiety  on  Oliver's  countenance 
that  she  could  not  quite  understand.  But  the 
conversation  became  more  easy  and  general ; 
and  when,  after  supper,  Oliver  took  his  leave, 
she  ventured  to  say, 

"We  shall  see  you  again  to-morrow,  Mr. 
Wyndham?" 

"Of  course  you  will,   my  love,"  inter- 


rupted her  father,  before  Oliver  could  reply. 
"  Our  good  young  friend  has  consented  to 
come  and  stay  here  for  some  tune,  and  help 
you  to  nurse  me,  as  he  used  to  do  in  London. 
He  wanted  me  to  send  for  Harry  ICoraat; 
but  I  much  prefer  his  company  to  Harry's, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  better  for  him  to 
spend  some  days  here,  and  not  to  go  back 
to  the  city." 

"  Do  you  sanction  this  arrangement,  Mis 
Purvis?"  said  Oliver,  in  a  very  earnest 
voice. 

"I  shall  bo  glad  and  thankful  for  yomc 
help,  if  you  can  spare  the  time,"  replied. 
Blanche.  "My  father  wants  some  one  to 
converse  with  him  and  cheer  him." 

The  mention  of  Harry  Morant  had  gratei 
on   Blanche's    ears.     Why  should  Olirer 
Wyndham  desire   to  throw    her   into  his 
socioty  ?  and  why  had  he  spoken  of  him  so 
approvingly  on  several  former  occasions  t 
It  was  a  mystery,   and  an  unsatisfactory 
one  ;  and  she  inwardly  resolved  to  disabuse 
Oliver's  mind  of  the  idea  that  Harry  hi 
any    claim   or   any   pretension  to  speAI 
favour,  either  with  her  father  or  herself 


NOVEMBEB, 

No  sun — no  moon ! 

No  morn — no  noon — 
No  dawn — no  dusk — no  proper  time  of  day — 

No  sky — no  earthly  view — 

No  distance  looking  blue — 
No  road — no  street — no  "other  side  the  way" — 

No  end  to  any  row — 

No  indications  where  the  crescents  go — 

No  top  to  any  steeple- 
No  recognitions  of  familiar  people — 
No  travelling  at  all — no  locomotion — 
No  inkling  of  the  way — no  notion — 

"  No  go  "  by  land  or  ocean — 

No  mail — no  post — 

No  news  from  any  foreign  coast — 
No  park — no  afternoon  gentility — 

No  company — no  nobility — 
No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthful  ease — 

No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member — 
No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees, 
No  fruit,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  birds — 

NO-VEMBER  !  AXGR. 
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ly  be  lonely,  but  not  alone ;  we  may 
e,  yet  not  lonely. 

ly — never  more  so,  never  with  a 
•  sinking  of  heart,  never  with  a 
approach  to  a  sense  of  desolation — in 
d*  and  even  amid  swarming  multi- 
strangers  in  a  foreign  land,  amid  the 
3d  streets  of  its  cities,  from  every 
a  strange  language  in  our  ears — 
>  scenes  and  sights  and  modes  of  life 

even  in  our  own  land — in  London,  if 
strangers  there — amid  the  din  of  its 
,  noisiest  thoroughfares,  as  the  mighty 
living  men  sweeps  on,  and  we  are 
at  every  turn — our  loneliness  and 
terness  may  oppress  us. 
very  side  men  are  greeting  their  fel- 
>ut  we  pass  on  unknowing  and  tin- 
We  traverse  miles  amid  the  Babel, 
ver  know  the  pleasant  hindrance  of 
itretched  hand — are  never  cheered  by 
id's  smile*     No  man  says,    il  Good 

boy,  as  he  enters  his  first  school,  may 
3  future  playmates  at  their  sports — 
aarts  light  and  their  laughter  loud ; 
it  night  he  lays  his  head  upon  his 
pillow  with  a  homesick  sense  of  lone- 
rhich  not  a  hundred  schoolfellows  can 


The  young  man  goes  forth  from  his  child- 
hood's home — a  home  darling,  loving  and  be- 
loved— to  enter  for  himself  on  life's  battles — 
full,  haply,  of  manly  energy,  of  self-reliant 
vigour,of  buoyant  hope ;  but  among  strangers, 
and  despite  the  charms  of  novelty,  his  heart 
steals  homeward  to  the  old  familiar  faces  a 
hundred  miles  away.  His  father's  voice  is 
in  his  ear,  his  mother's  smile  in  his  eye,  his 
sister's  kiss  Upon  his  cheek ;  and  as  the  spell 
breaks,  though  not  alone,  the  deep  sense  of 
loneliness  comes  over  him,  for  new  ties  of 
interest  and  sympathy  and  love  are  as  yet 
unformed.     Lonely,  though  not  alone. 

And  so)  too,  we  may  be  alont)  but  not 
lonely. 

In  study — the  study  of  book  lore,  or  of 
God's  works,  in  garden  or  in  forest,  on 
mountain-top  or  on  the  sea-shore — in  medita- 
tion, in  prayer,  in  the  realization  of  those  ties 
which  bind  him,  as  a  child  of  God  and  an 
heir  of  heaven,  to  the  whole  family  of  grace, 
to  its  Elder  Brother  and  its  Divine  Father — 
the  solitary  man  may  live  in  other  and  busy 
worlds,  luxuriating  in  loftiest  or  sweetest 
sympathies,  surrounding  himself  with  fellow- 
ships which,  for  all  his  solitude,  knit  him 
with  the  great  and  good  and  dear,  and  even 
with  the  Heavenly,  the  Infinite,  and  the 
Eternal. 

John  0.  Milleb,  D.D. 


BELP-WILL. 

ONE  OP  THE  "LITTLE  POXES"  WHICH  MAR  DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS. 

BY  MBS.  HABBflCT  BfeECftBB  BTOWB* 


another  little  fox  in  my  eye,  who  is 
tive  and  most  mischievous  in  despoiling 
»8  of  domestic  happiness— in  fact,  who 
a  guilty  of  destroying~more  grapes  than 
7  knows  of.    His  name  Ifindjt  difficult 

with  exactness.  I  have  called  him 
III  another  [name^for* him — perhaps  a 
ne — might  be  Penistence. 

r§.  Bell  an<n>aldy  hare  just  published  a~reprint  of 
wtic  Happiness."    We  hope  our  readers  will  make 


Like  many  another,  this  fault  is  the  over- 
action  of  a  most  necessary  and  praiseworthy 
quality.  The  power  of  firmness  is  given  to  man 
as  the  very  granite  foundation  of  life.  Without 
it,  there  would  be  nothing  accomplished;  all 
human  plans  would  be  as  unstable  as  water  on 
an  inclined  plane.  In  every  well-constituted 
nature  there  must  be  a  power  of  tenacity,  a 

Mrs.  Stowo*s  "Little  FoxeB;  or,  The  Little  Failings  which 
the  acquaintance  of  the  rations  members  of  this  charming 
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gift  of  perseverance  of  will;  and  that  man 
might  not  be  without  a  foundation  for  so  need- 
ful a  property,  the  Creator  has  laid  it  in  an 
animal  faculty,  which  he  possesses  in  common 
with  the  brutes. 

The  animal  power  of  firmness  is  a  brute 
force,  a  matter  of  brain  and  spinal  cord,  dif- 
fering in  different  animals.  The  force  by 
which  a  bulldog  holds  on  to  an  antagonist,  the 
persistence  with  which  a  mule  will  plant  his 
four  feet,  and  set  himself  against  blows  and 
menaces,  are  good  examples  of  the  purely 
animal  phase  of  a  proi>erty  which  exists  in 
"human  beings,  and  forms  the  foundation  for 
that  heroic  endurance,  for  that  perseverance, 
which  carries  on  all  the  great  and  noble  enter- 
prises of  life. 

The  domestic  fault  we  speak  of  is  the  wild, 
nncultured  growth  of  this  faculty,  the  instinc- 
tive action  of  firmness  uncontrolled  by  reason 
or  conscience — in  common  parlance,  the  being 
"set  in  one* 8  way."  It  is  the  animal  instinct 
of  being  "set. in  one's  way"  which  we  mean 
by  self-will  or  persistence;  and  in  domestic 
life  it  does  the  more  mischief  from  its  working 
as  an  instinct,  unwatched  by  reason  and  un- 
challenged by  conscience. 

In  that  pretty  new  cottage  which  you  see  on 
yonder  knoll  are  a  pair  of  young  people  just  in 
the  midst  of  that  happy  bustle  which  attends 
the  formation  of  a  first  home  in  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  all  the  me;>ns  of  making 
it  charming  and  agreeable.  Carpenters,  up- 
holsterers, and  artificers  await  their  will ;  and 
there  remains  for  them  only  the  pleasant  task 
of  arranging  and  determining  where  all  their 
pretty  and  agreeable  things  shall  be  placed. 
Our  Hero  and  Leander  are  decidedly  nice 
people,  who  have  been  through  all  the  proper 
stages  of  being  in  love  with  each  other  for  the 
requisite  and  suitable  time.  They  have  written 
each  other  a  letter  every  day  for  two  years, 
beginning  with  "  My'dearest,"  and  ending  with 
"Your  own,"  &c;  they  have  sent  each  other 
flowers  and  rings  and  locks  of  hair ;  they  have 
worn  each  other's  pictures  on  their  hearts; 
they  have  spent  hours  and  hours  talking  over 
all  subjects  under  the  sun,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  never  was  there  such  sympathy 
of  sonls,  such  unanimity  of  opinion,  such  a 
just,  reasonable,  perfect  foundation  for  mutual 
esteem. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  people  may  have  a 
perfect  agreement  and  sympathy  in  their  higher 
intellectual  nature — may  like  the  same  books, 
quote  the  same  poetry,  agree  in  the  same  prin. 


ciples,  be  united  in  the  same  religion— and 
nevertheless,  when  they  come  together  in  the 
simplest  affair  of  every-day  business,  may'find 
themselves  jarring  and  impinging  upon  each 
other  at  every  step,  simply  because  there  an 
to  each  person,  in  respect  of  daily  personal 
habits  and  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  a  thou- 
sand little  individualities  with  which  reason 
has  nothing  to  do,  which  are  not  subjects  for 
the  use  of  logic,  and  to  which  they  never  fhink 
of  applying  the  power  of  religion— which  can 
only  be  set  down  as  the  positive  ultimate  facti 
of  existence  with  two  people. 

Suppose  a  blue  jay  courts  and  wins  and  weds 
a  Baltimore  oriole.  During  courtship  there 
may  have  been  delightfully  sympathetic  con. 
versation  on  the  charm  of  being  free  birds— 
the  felicity  of  soaring  in,  the  tlue  summer  air. 
Mr.  Jay  may  have  been  all  humility  and  aQ 
ecstasy  in  comparing  the  discordant  screech  of 
his  own  note  with  the  warbling  tenderness  of 
Miss  Oriole.  But,  once  united,  the  two  com- 
mence business  relations.  He  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  a  hole  in  a  hollow  tree  is  the  onlj 
reasonable  nest  for  a  bird ;  she  is  positive  that 
she  should  die  there  in  a  month  of  damp  and 
rheumatism.  She  never  heard  of  going  to 
housekeeping  in  anything  but  a  nice  little 
pendulous  bag,  swinging  down  from  under  the 
branches  of  a  breezy  elm ;  he  is  sure  he  should 
have  water  on  the  brain  before  summer  was 
over,  from  constant' vertigo,  in  such  swaying, 
unsteady  quarters — he  would  be  a  sea-sick  bine 
jay  on  land,  and  he  cannot  think  of  it.  She 
knows  now  he  doesnt  love  her,  or  he  nerer 
would  think  of  shutting  her  up  in  an  old 
mouldy  hole  picked  out  of  rotten  wood ;  and 
lie  knows  she  doesn't  love  him,  or  she  nerer 
would  want  to  make  him  uncomfortable  all  his 
dayB  by  tilting  and  swinging  him  about  as  no 
decent  bird  ought  to  be  swung.  Both  are 
dead- set  in  their  own  way  and  opinion;  and 
how  is  either  to  be  convinced  that  the  war 
which  Beems  right  to  the  other  is  not  beat? 
Nature  knows  this,  and  therefore,  in  her 
feathered  tribes,  blue  jays  do  not  mate  with 
orioles ;  and  so  bird-housekeeping  goes  on  in 
peace. 

But  men  and  women  as  diverse  in  their 
physical  tastes  and  habits  as  blue  jays  and 
orioles  are  wooing  and  wedding  every  day,  and 
coming  to  the  business  of  nest-buQding,  (dm 
housekeeping,  with  predilections  as  violent, 
and  as  incapable  of  any  logical  defense,  as  the 
oriole's  partiality  for  a  swing- nest  and  the  jay1! 
preference  of  rotten  wood. 
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BTero  and  Leander,  tlien,  who  are  ar- 
•  their  cottage  to-day,  are  examples  just 
L  They  hare  "both  of  them  been  only 
i — both  the  idols  of  circles  where  they 
Jen  universally  deferred  to.  Each  in 
ler  own  circle  has  been  looked  up  to  as 
.  of  good  taste,  and  of  course  each  has 
ni  of  exercising  and  indulging  very 

personal  tastes.     They  triily,  deeply 

respect,  and  love  each  other,  and  for 
y  best  of  reasons — because  there  are 
bfes  of  the  very  highest  kind  between 

Both  are  generous  and  affectionate— 
b  highly  cultured  in  intellect  and  taste 
are  earnestly  religious ;  and  yet,  with 
,  let  me  tellyou  that  the  first  year  of 
arried  life  will  be  worthy  to  be  recorded 
%r  of  battles.  Yes,  these  friends  so  true, 
;>vers  so  ardent,  these  individuals  in 
ves  so  admirable,  cannot  come  into  the 
e  relations  of  life  without  an  efferves- 
3  great  aa  that  of  an  acid  and  alkali : 
will  be  impossible  to  decide  which  is 

fault,  the  acid  or  the  alkali,  both  being 

way  of  the  very  best  quality, 
eason  of  it  all  is,  that  both  are  intensely 

their  way"  and  the  ways  of  no  two 
beings  are  altogether  coincident.  Both 
1  have  the  most  sharply  denned,  exact 
nd  preferences.  In  the  simplest  matter 
.ve  a  way — an  exact  way — which  seems 
lear  to  them  as  life's  blood.  In  the 
t  appetite  or  taste,  they  know  exactly 
icy  want,  and  cannot,  by  any  argument, 
ion,  or  coaxing  be  made  to  want  any- 
lse. 

example,  this  morning  dawns  bright 
aem,  as  she,  in  her  tidy  morning  wrap- 
1  trimly-laced  bopts,  comes  stepping 
e  bales  and  boxes  which  are  discharged 
verandah ;  wjiilc  he,  for  joy  of  his  new 
:ion,  can  hardly  let  her  walk  on  her  own 
feet,  and  is  making  every  fond  excuse  to 

over  obstacles  and  carry  her  into  her 

elling  in  triumph. 

ets  are  put  down,  the  floors  glow  under 

ids  of  obedient  workmen,  and  now  the 

re  is  being  wheeled  in. 

t  the  piano  in  the  bow-window,"  says 

r- 

,  not  in  the   bow-window,"  says   the 

aan. 

ly,  my  dear,  of  course  it  must  go  in  the 

ndow.     How  awkward  it  would  look 

*re  else !    I  have  always  seen  pianos  in 

ndows." 


"My  love,  certainly  you  would  not  think  of 
dashing  that  beautiful  prospect  from  the  bow- 
window  by  blocking  it  up  with  the  piano. 
The  proper  place  is  just  here,  in  the  corner  of 
the  room.    Now  try  it." 

"  My  dear,  I  think  it  looks  dreadfully  there ; 
it  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  room." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,  my  love,  I  think  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  room  would  be  spoiled  if  you 
filled  up  the  bow- window.  Think  what  a  lovely 
place  that  would  be  to  sit  in !" 

"  Just  as  if  we  couldn't  sit  there  behind  the 
piano,  if  we  wanted  to ! "  says  the  lady. 

"  But  then,  how  much  more  ample  and  airy 
the  room  looks  as  you  open  the  door,  and  see 
through  the  bow- widow  down  that  little  glen, 
and  that  distant  peep  of  the  village  spire !" 

"But  I  never  could  be  reconciled  to  the 
piano  standing  in  the  corner  in  that  way,"  says 
the  lady.  "I  insist  upon  it,  it  ought  to  stand 
in  the  bow- window;  it's  the  way  mamma's 
stands,  and  Aunt  Jane's,  and  Mrs.  "Wilcox's ; 
everybody  has  their  piano  so." 

" If  it  comes  to  insisting"  says  the  gentle- 
man, "  it  strikes  me  that  is  a  game  two  can 
play  at." 

"  Why,  my  dear,  you  know  a  lady's  parlour 
is  her  own  ground." 

"Not  a  married  lady's  parlour,  I  imagine. 
I  believe  it  is  at  least  equally  her  husband's, 
as  he  expects  to  pass  a  good  portion  of  his 
time  there." 

"  But  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  insist  on  an 
arrangement  that  is  really  disagreeable  to  me," 
says  the  lady. 

"  And  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  insist  on 
an  arrangement  that  is  really  disagreeable  to 
me,"  says  the  gentleman. 

And  now  Hero's  cheeks  flush,  and  the  spirit 
burns  within,  as  she  says — 

"Well,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  I  suppose  it 
must  be  as  you  say ;  but  I  shall  never  take 
any  pleasure  in  playing  on  it."  And  Hero 
sweeps  from  the  apartment,  leaving  the  victor 
very  unhappy  in  his  conquest. 

He  rushes  after  her,  and  finds  her  upstairs, 
sitting  disconsolate  and  weeping  on  a  packing 
box. 

"Now,  Hero,  how  silly!  Do  have  it  your 
own  way.    I'll  give  it  up." 

"  No ;  let  it  be  as  you  say.  I  forgot  that  it 
was  a  wife's  duty  to  submit." 

"  Nonsense,  Hero !  Do  talk  like  a  rational 
woman.    Don't  let  us  quarrel  like  children." 

"Bat  it's  so  evident  that  I  was  in  the 
right." 
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"  My  dear,  I  cannot  concede  that  you  were 
in  the  right ;  but  I  am  willing  it  should  be  as 
you  say." 

"  Now  I  perfectly  wonder,  Leander,  that  yon 
don't  see  how  awkward  your  way  is.  It  would 
make  me  nervous  every  time  I  came  into  the 
room,  and  it  would  be  so  dark  in  that  corner, 
that  I  never  could  see  the  notes." 

"  And  I  wonder,  Hero,  that  a  woman  of  your 
taste  doesn't  see  how  shutting  up  that  bow- 
window  spoils  the  parlour.  It's  the  very  pret- 
tiest feature  of  the  room." 

And  so  round  and  round  they  go,  stating 
and  restating  their  arguments,  both  getting 
more  and  more  nervous  and  combative,  both 
deolaring  themselves  perfectly  ready  to  yield 
the  point  as  an  oppressive  exaction,  but  to  do 
battle  for  their  own  opinion  as  right  and 
reason — the  animal  instinct  of  self-will  mean- 
while rising  and  rising  and  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  on  both  sides.  But  meanwhile 
in  the  heat  of  argument  some  side-issues  and 
personal  reflections  fly  out  like  splinters  in  the 
shivering  of  lances.  He  tells  her,  in  his  heat, 
that  her  notions  are  formed  from  deference  to 
models  in  fashionable  life,  and  that  she  has  no 
idea  of  adaptation ;  and  she  tells  him  that  he 
is  domineering  and  dictatorial,  and  wanting 
to  have  everything  his  own  way ;  and  in  fine, 
this  battle  is  fought  off  and  on  through  the 
day,  with  occasional  armistices  of  kisses  and 
makings-up — treacherous  truces,  which  are  all 
broken  up  by  the  fatal  words,  "  My  dear,  after 
all,  you  must  admit  I  was  in  the  right,"  which, 
of  course,  is  the  signal  to  fight  the  whole  battle 
over  again. 

One  such  prolonged  struggle  is  the  parent 
of  many  lesser  ones — the  aforenamed  splinters 
of  injurious  remark  and  accusation,  which  flew 
out  in  the  heat  of  argument,  remaining  and 
festering  and  giving  rise  to  nervous  soreness ; 
yet,  where  there  is  at  the  foundation  real, 
genuine  love,  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  the  plea- 
sure of  making-up  so  balances  the  pain  of  the 
controversy,  that  the  two  do  not  perceive 
exaotly  what  they  are  doing,  nor  suspect  that 
so  deep  and  wide  a  love  as  theirs  can  be 
seriously  affected  by  causes  so  insiguifi- 
cant. 

But  the  cause  of  difficulty  in  both,  the  silent, 
unwatched,  intense  power  of  self-will  in  trifles, 
is  all  the  while  precipitating  them  into  new 
encounters.  For  example,  in  a  bright  hour 
between  the  showers,  Hero  arranges  for  her 
Leander  a  repast  of  peace  and  goodwill,  and 
compounds  for  him  a  salad  which  is  a  chef- 


d'eeuvre  among  salads.  Leander  is  also  bright 
and  propitious ;  but  after  tasting  the  salad, lit 
pushes  it  silently  away. 

"  My  dear,  you  don't  like  your  salad." 

"  No,  my  dear ;  I  never  eat  anything  with 
salad  oil  in  it." 

"  Not  eat  salad  oil  P  How  absurd !  I  never 
heard  of  a  salad  without  oil."  And  the  lady 
look  8  disturbed. 

"  But,  my  dear,  as  I  tell  you,  I  never  take  it 
I  prefer  simple  sugar  and  vinegar* 

"Sugar  and  vinegar!  Why,  Leander,  Im 
astonished  1  How  very  bourgeois  1  You  mint 
really  try  to  like  my  j&lad "  (spoken  in  i 
coaxing  tone). 

"  My  dear,  I  new  try  to  like  anything  wf 
I  am  satisfied  with  my  old  tastes." 

"  Well,  Leander,  I  must  say  that  is  very  nn- 
graciouB  and  disobliging  of  you." 

"  Why  any  more  than  for  you  to  annoy  nw 
by  forcing  on  me  what  I  don't  likeP'. 

"  But  you  would  like  it,  if  you  would  efilj 
try.  People  never  like  olives  till  they  awe 
eaten  three  or  four,  and  then  they  beoome 
passionately  fond  of  them." 

"  Then  I  think  they  are  very  silly  to  go 
through  all  that  trouble,  when  there  aare  enough 
things  that  they  do  like." 

"  Now,  Leander,  I  don't  think  that  team 
amiable  or  pleasant  at  all.  I  think  we  ought 
to  try  and  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  taste 
of  our  friends.'' 

"  Then,  my  dear,  suppose  you  try  to  like  yew 
salad  with  sugar  and  vinegar." 

"  But  it's  so  gauche  and  unfashionable!  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  Balad  made  with  sugar  aid 
vinegar  on  a  table  in  good  society  ?" 

"  My  mother's  table,  I  believe,  was  in  good 
society,  and  I  learned  to  like  it  there.  Tbe 
truth  is,  Hero,  for  a  sensible  woman,  jov 
are  too  fond  of  mere  fashionable  and  socifitf 
notions." 

"  Yes,  you  told  me  that  last  week;,  sad  I 
think  it  was  very  unjust — very  unjust,  inded" 
(uttered  with  emphasis). 

"  No  more  unjust  than  your  telling  me  Hat- 
I  was  dictatorial  and  obstinate." 

"  Well,  now,  Leander,  dear,  you  most  ooafe* 
that  you  are  rather  obstinate." 

"  I  don't  see  the  proof." 

"You  insist  on  your  own  ways  so:  wtiti*S 
can  turn  you." 

"  Do  I  insist  on  mine  more  than  f on  ob 
yours  ?" 

"  Certainly  you  do," 

"  I  don't  think  so." 
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Hero  ousts  up- her  eyes,  and  repeats  with  ex- 
reasion, — 

"  *  Oli,  wad  somo  power  the  giftie  gie  Ufl 
To  seo  oursels  as  others  bco  ils  ! '  " 

"  Precisely,"  says  Leander.    "  I  would  that 
•oyer  were  answered  in  your  case,  niy  dear." 
"J  think  you  take  pleasure  in  provoking 
0,"  says  the  lady. 

*'  My  dear,  how  silly  and  childish  all  this  is !" 
ys  the  gentleman.    "  Why  cWt  wo  let  each 
her  alone?" 
M  You  began  it/' 

■'#0,  mjr  dear,  beggiug  your  pardon,  I  did 
>V 

"  Certainly,  Leander,  you  did." 
Now  a  conversation  of  this  kind  may  go  on 
>ur  after  hour,  as  loug  as  the  respective  par- 
as haye  breath  and  strength,  both  becoming 
joretly  more  and  more  "  set  in  their  way." 
•n  both  sides  is  the  consciousness  that  they 
light  end  it  at  once  by  a  very  simple  concession. 
She  might  say,  "  Well,  dear,  you  shall 
Iways  have  your  salad  as  you  like;"  and 
lemight  say,  "  My  dear,  I  will  try  to  like  your 
alad,  if  you  care  much  about  it;"  and  if  either 
rf  them  would  utter  one  of  these  sentences,  the 
rther  would  sow  follow.  Either  would  give 
ip  if  the  other  would  sot  the  example ;  but  as 
it  p»  they  remind  us  of  nothing  so  much  as 
*o  cows  that  we  have  seen  standing,  with 
ooked  horns,  in  a  meadow,  which  can  neither 
fclvance  nor  recede  an  inch.  It  is  a  mere  dead- 
<pck  of  the  animal  instinct  of  firmness  j  reason, 
sonscience,  religion  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
.  the  questions  debated  in  this  style  by  our 
foong  couple  were  surprisingly  numerous :  as, 
to  example,  whether  their  favourite  copy  of 
Corner  should  hang  in  the  parlour  or  in  the 
l*k&ry-~whether  their  pet  little  landscape 
Mtt>ftl4  hang  against  the  wall,  or  be  placed  on 
Ml  *sel— whether  the  bust  of  Psyche  should 
•wad  on  the  marble  table  in  the  hall,  or  on  a 
•"Vtet  in  the  library ;  all  of  which  points  were 
abated  with  a  breadth  of  survey,  a  richness  of 
^ery,  a  vigour  of  discussion,  that  would  be 
Jttfeotly  astonishing  to  any  one  who  did  not 
toow  how  much  two  self-willed,  argumentative 
*°jde  might  find  to  say  on  any  point  under 
^ven.  Everything  in  classical  antiquity— 
r«rything  in  Kugier's  "  Hand-book  of  Paint- 
s''—every  opinion  of  living  artists— besides 
lotions  social,  moral,  and  religious, — all 
<*igled  in  the  grand  melee :  because  there  is 
thing  in  creation  that  is  not  somehow  con- 
&ted  with  everything  else. 
ir.  Johnson  has  said:  "There  are  a  thou- 


sand familial*  disputes  which  reason  never  can 
decide;  questions  that  elude  investigation,  and 
make  logic  ridiculous ;  cases  where  something 
must  bo  done,  and  where  little  can  be  said." 

With  all  deference  to  the  great  moralist,  we 
must  say  that  this  statement  argues  a  Yery 
limited  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  talk 
possessed  by  two  very  cultivated  and  very  self- 
willed  persons,  fairjy  pitted  against  each  other 
in  practical  questions ;  the  logic  may  indeed  be 
ridiculous,  but  such  people  as  our  Hero  and 
Leander  find  no  cases  under  the  sun  where 
something  is  to  be  done,  yet  where  little  can  be 
said.  And  these  wretched  wranglings,  this  in- 
terminable labyrinth  of  petty  disputes,  waste 
and  crumble  away  that  high  ideal  of  truth  and 
tenderness,  which  the  real,  deep  sympathies 
and  actual  worth  of  their  characters  entitled 
them  to  form.  Their  married  life  is  not  what 
they  expected;  at  times  they  are  startled  by 
the  reflection  that  they  have  somehow  grown 
unlovely  to  each  other ;  and  yet,  if  Leander 
goes  away  to  pass  a  week,  and  thinks  of  his 
Hero  in  the  distance,  he  can  compare  no  other 
woman  to  her ;  and  the  days  seem  long  and  the 
house  empty  to  Hero  while  he  is  gone ;  both 
wonder  at  themselves  when  .they  look  oyer 
their  petty  bickerings,  but  neither  knows 
exactly  how  to  catch  the  little  fox  that  spoils 
their  vines. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  we  think  about 
ourselves,  yet  to  how  little  purpose — how  very 
clever  people  will  talk  and  wonder  about  them- 
selves and  each  other,  and  yet  go  on  year  after 
year,  not  knowing  how  to  use  either  themselves 
or  'each  other, — not  having  as  much  practical 
philosophy  in  the  matter  of  their  own  charac- 
ters, aud  that  of  their  friends,  asAthey  have  in 
respect  of  the  screws  of  their  gas-fixtures  or  the 
management  of  the  water-pipes. 

"  But  I  won't  have  any  such  scones  with  my 
wife,"  says  Don  Positivo.  "  I  won't  marry  one 
of  your  clever  women ;  they  are  always  positive 
and  disagreeable.  I  look  for  a  wife  of  a  gentle 
and  yielding  nature,  that  shall  take  her  opinions 
from  me,  and  accommodate  her  tastes  to  mine." 
And  so  Don  Positivo  goes  and  marries  a  pretty 
little  pink-and-white  concern,  so  lisping  and 
soft  and  delieate,  that  he  is  quite  sure  she  can- 
not have  a  will  of  her  own.  She  is  the  moon  of 
his  heavens,  to  shine  only  by  his  reflected  light. 
We  would  advise  our  gentlemen  friends  who 
wish  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of  having  their  own 
way  not  to  try  this  experiment ;  for  the  ob- 
stinacy of  cleverness  and  reason  is  nothing  U> 
the  obstinacy  of  folly  and  inanity. 
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Let  our  friend  once  get  in  the  seat  opposite 
to  him  at  table  a  pretty  creature  who  crie3  for 
the  moon,  and  insists  that  he  doesn't  love  her 
because  he  doesn't  get  it  for  her ;  and  in  vain 
may  he  display  his  superior  knowledge  of  as- 
tronomy, and  prove  to  her  that  the  moon  is  not 
to  be  got.  She  listens  with  her  head  on  one 
side,  and  after  he  has  talked  himself  quite  out 
of  breath,  repeats  the  very  same  sentence  phe 
began  the  discussion  with,  without  variation  or 
addition. 

If  she  wants  darling  Johnny  taken  away 
from  school,  because  cruel  teachers  will  not 
give  up  the  rules  of  the  institution  for  his  plea- 
sure, in  vain  does  Don  Positivo,  in  the  most 
select  and  superior  English,  enlighten  her  on 
the  necessity  of  habits  of  self- control  and  order 
for  a  boy — the  impossibility  that  a  teacher 
should  make  exceptions  for  their  particular 
darling — the  absolute,  perishing  ne  ed  that  the 
boy  should  begin  to  do  something.  She  hears 
him  all  through,  and  then  says,  "  I  don't  know 
anything  about  that.  I  know  what  I  want :  I 
want  Johnny  taken  away."  And  so  she  weeps, 
sulks,  storms,  entreats,  lies  awake  nights,  has 
long  fits  of  sick-headache — in  short,  shows 
that,  without  reason  or  cultivation,  she  oan  be 
in  her  way  quite  as  formidable  an  antagonist 
as  the  most  clever  of  her  sex. 

Leander  can  sometimes  vanquish  his  Hero 
in  fair  fight  by  the  weapons  of  good  logic,  be- 
cause she  is  a  woman  capable  of  appreciating 
reason,  and  able  to  feel  the  force  of  th  e  con- 
siderations he  adduces ;  and  when  he  does  van- 
quish and  carry  her  captive  by  his  bow  ^and 
spear,  he  feels  that  he  has  gained  a  victory 
over  no  ignoble  antagonist,  and  he  becomes  a 
hero  in  his  own  eyes.  Though  a  woman  of 
much  will,  still  she  is  a  woman  of  much  rea- 
son ;  and  if  he  has  many  vexations  with  her 
pertinacity,  he  is  never  without  hope  in  her 
good  sense ;  but  alas  for  him  whose  wife  has 
only  the  animal  instinct  of  firmness,  without 
any  development  of  the  judgment  or  reasoning 
faculties  !  The  conflicts  with  a  woman  whom 
a  man  respects  and  admires  are  often  extremely 
trying;  but  the  conflicts  with  one  whom  he 
cannot  help  despising,  become  in  the  end 
simply  disgusting. 

But  the  inquiry  now  ai'ises,  What  shall  be 
done  with  all  the  questions  Dr.  Johnson  speaks 
of,  which  reason  cannot  decide,  which  elude 
investigation,  and  make  logic  ridiculous — 
cases  where  something  must  be  done,  and  where 
little  can  be  said  ? 

We  altogether  dissent  from  the  solution  of 


the  domestic  problem  which  forbids  to  the  wife 
all  discussion,  and  enjoins  upon  her  unlimited 
submission. 

The  position  in  which  the  Bible  and  the 
Marriage  Service  place  the  husband  in  the 
family  amounts  to  this.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
family  in  all  that  relates  to  its  material  in- 
terests, its  legal  relations,  its  honour  and 
standing  in  society :  and  no  true  woman  vho 
resx^ecta  herself  would  hesitate  to  promise  to 
yield  to  him  this  position  and  the  deference  h 
implies.  But  it  docs  not  follow  that  there  can 
be  nothing  between  them  but  absolute  com- 
mand on  the  one  part,  and  prostrate  submission 
on  the  other ;  neither  does  it  follow  that  the 
superior  claims  in  all  respects  to  regulate  the 
affairs  and  conduct  of  the  inferior.  There  are 
still  wide  spheres  of  individual  freedom,  and  no 
sensible  man  but  would  feel  himself  ridiculous 
in  entering  another's  proper  sphere  with  the 
voice  of  authority. 

The  inspired  declaration,  that  "the  husland 
is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the 
Head  of  the  Church/'  ib  certainly  to  be  qualified 
by  the  evident  points  of  difference  in  the  sub- 
jects spoken  of.  It  certainly  does  not  mean 
that  any  man  shall  be  invested  with  the  rights 
of  omnipotence  and  omniscience,  but  aimplT 
that  in  the  family  state  he  is  the  head  and 
protector,  even  aB  the  Saviour  is  in  the  Church. 
It  is  merely  the  announcement  of  a  great 
natural  law  of  society  which  obtains  through 
all  the  tribes  and  races  of  men — a  great  and 
obvious  fact  of  human  existence. 

The  silly  and  senseless  reaction  against  this 
idea  in  some  otherwise  sensible  women  is.  I 
think,  owing  to  the  kind  of  extravagances  and 
overstatements  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It 
is  as  absurd  to  cavil  at  the  word  obey  in  tie 
marriage  ceremony,  as  for  a  military  officer  w 
set  himself  against  the  etiquette  of  the  army, 
or  a  man  to  refuse  the  freeman's  oath. 

Two  young  men  every  way  on  a  footing  of 
equality  and  friendship  may  be  one  of  them  a 
battalion-commander  and  the  other  a  ttan"- 
officer.  It  would  be  alike  absurd  for  the  one 
to  take  airs  about  not  obeying  a  man  everyway 
his  equal,  and  for  the  other  to  assume  airs  of 
lordly  dictation  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  military 
duties.  The  mooting  of  the  question  of  marital 
authority  between  two  well-bred,  well-educated 
Christian  people  of  the  nineteenth  century  » 
no  less  absurd. 

'While  the  husband  has  a  certain  power  con- 
fided to  him  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  family,  and  for  the  preservation  of  those 
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>ns  which  involve  its  good  name  and 
•eing  before  the  world,  lie  has  no  claim  to 
thoritativc  exertion  of  will  in  reference  to 
ttle  personal  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
5r.  He  has  no  Divine  right  to  require 
everything  shall  be  arranged  to  please 
Lt  the  expense  of  his  wife's  preferences 
jelings,  any  more  than  if  he  were  not  the 
of  the  household.  In  a  thousand  in- 
;nt  matters,  which  do  not  touch  the  credit 
?8pectability  of  the  family,  he  is  just  as 
bound  sometimes  to  give  up  his  own  will 
ay  for  the  comfort  of  his  wife,  as  she  is  in 
n  other  matters  to  6ubmit  to  his  decisions, 
urge  number  of  cases  the  husband  and 
tand  as  equal  human  beings  before  God, 
he  indulgence  of  unchecked  and  incon- 
te  self-will  on  either  side  is  a  sin. 
is  my  serious  belief  that  some  of  our 
ir  writers  have  done  much  harm,  both  to 
nd  women,  by  insensibly  inspiring  in  the 
1  idea  of  a  licensed  prerogative  of  selfish- 
nd  self-will,  and  in  the  other  an  irrational 
tdiscreet  servility. 

b  any  benefit  to  a  man  to  find  in  the  wife 
bosom  the  flatterer  of  his  egotism,  the 
scent  victim  of  his  little  selfish  exactions, 
mrsed  and  petted  and  cajoled  in  all  his 
and  fault-findings,  and  to  see  everybody 
;  prostrate  before  his  will  in  the  domestic 
}  Is  this  the  true  way  to  make  him  a 
and  Christ-like  man  ?  It  is  my  belief 
nany  so-called  good  wives  have  been 
ory  to  making  their  husbands  very  bad 
ians. 

rever,  then,  the  little  questions  of  differ- 
n  every-day  life  are  to  be  disposed  of 
m  two  individuals,  it  is  in  the  worst 
le  taste  and  policy  to  undertake  to  settle 
by  mere  authority.  All  romance,  all 
,  all  beauty  are  over  for  ever  with  a 
i  between  whom  the  struggle  of  mere 
•ity  has  begun.  No,  there  is  no  way  out 
Seultics  of  this  description  but  by  the 
ation,  on  both  sides,  of  good  sense  and 
n  to  the  little  differences  of  life, 
ttle  reflection  will  enable  any  person  to 
in  himself  that  setness  in  trifles  which 
result  of  the  un watched  instinct  of  sclf- 
nd  to  establish  over  himself  a  jealous 
unship. 

ry  man  and  every  woman,  in  their  self- 
ig  and  self -culture,  should  study  the  art 
ng  up  with  a  good  grace.  The  charm  of 
Bociety  is  formed  by  that  sort  of  freedom 
tcility  in  all  the  members  of  a  circle 


which  makes  each  one  pliable  to  the  influences 
of  the  others,  and  sympathetic  to  slide  into  the 
moods  and  tastes  of  others  without  ajar. 

In  courteous  and  polished  circles  there  are  no 
stiff  railroad- tracks  cutting  straight  through 
everything,  and  grating  harsh  thunders  all 
along  their  course,  but  smooth,  meandering 
streams,  tranquilly  bending  hither  and  thither 
to  every  undulation  of  the  flowery  banks. 
What  makes  the  charm  of  polite  society  would 
make  no  less  the  charm  of  domestic  life :  but 
it  can  come  only  by  watchfulness  and  self-dis- 
cipline in  each  individual. 

Some  people  have  much  more  to  struggle 
with  in  this  way  than  others.  Nature  has 
made  them  precise  and  exact.  They  arc  punc- 
tilious in  their  hours,  rigid  in  their  habits, 
pained  by  any  deviation  from  regular  rule. 

"  Now  Nature  is  always  perversely  ordering 
that  men  and  women  of  just  this  disposition 
should  become  desperately  enamoured  of  their 
exact  opposites.  The  man  of  rules  and  formulas 
and  hours  has  his  heart  carried  off  by  a  gay, 
careless  little  woman  who  never  knows  the  day 
of  the  month,  tears  up  the  newspaper,  loses 
the  door-key,  and  makes  curl-papers  out  of  the 
last  bill ;  or,  per  contra,  our  exact  and  precise 
little  woman,  whose  belongings  are  like  the 
waxen  cells  of  a  bee,  gives  her  heart  to  some 
careless  fellow,  who  enters  her  sanctum  in 
muddy  boots,  and  can  sec  no  manner  of  sense 
in  the  discomposure  she  feels  in  the  case. 

What  can  such  couples  do,  if  they  do  not 
adopt  the  compromises  of  reason  and  sense — 
if  each  arms  his  or  her  own  peculiarities  with 
the  back  force  of  persistent  self-will,  and  runs 
them  over  the  territories  of  the  other  ? 

A  sensible  man  and  woman,  finding  them- 
selves thus  placed,  can  govern  themselves  by  a 
just  philosophy,  and,  instead  of  carrying  on  a 
life-battle,  can  modify  their  own  tastes  and 
requirements,  turn  their  eyes  from  traits  which 
do  not  suit  them  to  those  which  do,  resolving, 
at  all  events,  however  reasonable  be  the  taste 
or  propensity  which  they  sacrifice,  to  give  up 
all  rather  than  have  domestic  strife. 

There  is  one  form  which  persistency  takes 
that  is  peculiarly  trying :  I  mean  that  per- 
sistency of  opinion  which  deems  it  necessary 
to  stop  and  raise  an  argument  in  self-defence, 
on  the  slightest  personal  criticism. 

John  tells  his  wife  that  she  is  half  an  hour 
late  with  her  breakfast  this  morning,  and  she 
indignantly  denies  it. 

"  But  look  at  my  watch !" 

"  Tour  watch  isn't  right." 
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"  I  set  it  by  railroad  time." 

"  Well,  that  was  a  week  ago ;  that  watch  of 
yours  always  gains." 

"  No,  my  dear,  you're  mistaken." 

"  Indeed  I'm  not.  Did  I  not  hear  you  telling 
Mr.  B about  it?" 

"  My  dear,  that  was  a  year  ago — before  I  had 
it  cleaned." 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  John  ?  It  was  only  a 
month  ago." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  mistaken." 

And  so  the  contest  goes  on,  each  striving  for 
the  last  word. 

This  love  of  the  last  word  has  made  more 
bitterness  in  families,  and  spoiled  more  Chris- 
tians, than  it  is  worth.  A  thousand  little  dif- 
ferences of  this  kind  would  drop  to  the  ground 
if  either  party  would  let  them  drop.  Suppose 
John  is  mistaken  in  saying  breakfast  is  late— 
suppose  that  fifty  of  the  little  criticisms  which 
we  make  on  one  another  are  well  or  ill-founded, 
are  they  worth  a  discussion  P  Are  they  worth 
ill-tempered  words,  such  as  are  almost  sure  to 
grow  out  of  a  discussion  P  Are  they  worth 
throwing  away  peace  and  love  for  ?  Are  they 
worth  the  destruction  of  the  only  fair  ideal  left 
on  earth — a  quiet,  happy  home  P  Better  let  the 
most  unjust  statements  pass  in  silence  than 
risk  one's  temper  in  a  discussion  upon  them. 

Discussions  assuming  the  form  of  warm 
arguments  arc  never  pleasant  ingredients  of 
domestic  life — never  safe  recreations  between 
near  friends.  They  arc,  generally  speaking, 
mere  unsuspected  vents  for  self-will ;  and  the 
cases  are  few  where  they  do  anything  more 
than  to  make  both  parties  more  positive  in 
their  own  way  than  they  were  before. 


A  calm  comparison  of  opposing  views,  a  fair 
statement  of  reasons  on  either  side,  may  be 
valuable ;  but  when  warmth  and  heat  and  ldve 
of  victory  and  pride  of  opinion  come  in,  good 
temper  and  good  manners  are  too  apt  to  step 
out. 

And  now,  having  come  to  the  end  of  our 
subject,  we  pause  for  a  sentence  to  close 
with.  There  are  a  few  lines  of  a  poet  that 
sum  up  so  beautifully  all  we  have  been  say- 
ui£,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  closing  with 
them : — 

« 
"  Alas !  how  light  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  love ; 
Hearts  that  the  world  has  vainly  tried, 
And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied : 
That  stood  the  storm  when  waves  were  rough, 
Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  full  off, 
Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea 
When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity  ! 
A  something  light  as  air,  a  look, 
A  word  unkind,  or  wrongly  taken— 
Oh,  love  that  tempests  never  shook, 
A  breath,  a  touch  like  this  hath  shaken ! 
For  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin, 
And  eyes  forget  the  gentle  ray 
They  wore  in  courtship's  smiling  day, 
And  voices  loso  the  tone  which  shed 
A  tenderness  round  ail  thoy  said, — 
Till,  fast  declining,  one  by  one, 
The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone, 
And  hearts,  so  lately  mingled,  seem. 
Like  broken  clouds,  ox  like  the  stream 
That,  smiling,  left  the  mquntain-brow 
As  though  its  waters  ne'er  could  sever, 
Yet,  ero  it  reach  the  plain  below, 
Breaks  into  floods  that  part  for  ever/' 


ON    THE    OHBISTIAN    OULTUBE    OF    THE    IMAGINATION. 


BY  W.   H.  GR08ER,  B.SC,  P.G.6. 


The  title  of  this  paper  may,  I  fear,  produce  an 
impression  the  reverse  of  favourable  upon  at 
least  some  few  reverent  and  earnest  minds.  To 
them  the  word  imagination!*  associated  with  two 
evil  things — unbridled  fancies  and  novel  read- 
ing. And  they  are  so  accustomed  to  dwell  on 
these  particular  developments  of  an  ill-regu- 
lated imagination,  as  almost  to  lose  sight  of 
the  true  Bcope  and  purpose  of  the  faculty  itself. 


They  view  its  potency  with  alarm,  and  dean  to 
brilliance  false  and  delusive. 

Nor  are  these  misgivings  entirely  imfotmdei 
The  imagination  seems  peculiarly  liable  to  per* 
version,  and  has  been — would  that  we  conH 
confine  tbe  statement  to  past  days! — an  engine 
of  fearful  destructivenesa  in  the  moral  world.  In 
the  hands  of  the  vicious  and  profane,  it  proves 
-—like  those  weapons  which  modem  wadtaw 
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tias  called  into  being— a  refined  instrument  of 
jruelty ;  in  those  of  the  heedless  and  self-willed, 
t  sword  that  wounds  the  unskilful  wearer.  Who 
;an  estimate  the  amount  of  moral  injury  in- 
iicted  upon  society  by  the  countless  novels 
K>ured  forth  by  the  English  and  French  press 
luring  a  single  year  ?  or  measure  the  deadly 
uiluence  exerted  upon  the  character  of  our 
rQuth  by  those  unrestrained  rovings  of  excited 
ancy  which  the  popular  amusements  of  the 
lay  so  largely  stimulate  P 

But  let  us  look  at  the  subject  a  little  more 
losely. 

"  A  sound  mind"  is  justly  regarded  as  among 
he  greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  and  it  is  iu- 
luded  by  the  Apostle  among  the  chief  gifts  of 
xod  to  those  who  submit  themselves  to  the 
nfluences  of  His  Spirit.  This  soundness  must 
onsist,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  harmonious 
rorking  and  development  of  the  mental 
K>wers,  so  that  they  shall  all  be,  not  merely 
>perative,  but,  as  we  say,  "  well-balanced." 
The  Psalmist  seems  to  have  had  this  in  view 
irhen  he  prayed,  "Unite  tny  heart  to  fear 
rhy  name ;"  for  just  as  the  health  of  the  body 
is  disturbed  if  any  one  set  of  functions  is 
disproportionately  active  or  unduly  feeble,  so 
bealth  of  mind  cannot  be  maintained  when  one 
faculty  is  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  rest, 
>r  remains  neglected  during  their  cultivation. 

Now  the  imagination,  as  one  of  the  most 
•owerf  ul  and  early-developed  of  the  intellectual 
acuities,  needs  to  bo  regulated  with  especial 
are,  lest  it  should  become  the  main  principle 
f  action.  As  a  rule,  it  needs  the  rein  rather 
tan  the  spur ;  but  with  equal  confidence  we 
lay  assert  that  it  demands  wise  culture,  not 
oreible  repression.  The  evils  already  adverted 
o,  with  many  others,  spring  from  the  abuse, 
iot  the  use,  of  the  imaginative  faculty ;  and  this 
Severally  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  the  imagi- 
**tion  is  unduly  developed,  or  it  is  diverted  into 
^proper  channels. 

A  benign  Providence  has  ordained  that  the 
Hitting  forth  of  the  physical  or  mental  powers 
ifcould  be  in  itself  a  source  of  pleasure  apart 
^wu  the  particular  olject  to  be  attained  by 
le  effort.  And  this  is  strikingly  exemplified 
to  the  imagination.  Developed  in  early  child- 
toed,  its  exercise  yields  an  amount  of  hap- 
ijoess  to  the  opening  mind  which  outward  cir- 
unBtances  may  modify,  but  cannot  destroy. 
No  one,"  remarks  an  American  writer,  "  can 
ive  studied  the  amusements  of  the  young  with 
£  having  been  impressed  with  their  ideality." 
is  the  very  life  of  their  souls,  and  is  manifested 


in  all  their  doings.  They  make  the  happiness 
they  enjoy.  But  as  the  child  grows  older,  there 
is  no  doubt  a  danger — varying  greatly  accord- 
ing to  individual  character — that  the  exercise 
of  this  important  faculty  may  become  the 
leading  habit  of  the  mind.  Then  the  lad  be- 
comes a  dreamer,  and  the  maiden  romantic. 
Both  yield  to  the  seductive  influence  of  castle- 
building,  the  habitual  indulgence  of  which  was 
denounced  by  Plato  as  wholly  destructive  of 
intellectual  firmness  and  vigour,  and  grow  ab- 
sorbed in  a  world  of  unrealities  at  a  period 
when  the  increasing  claims  and  responsibilities 
of  actual  life  demand  the  harmonious  exercise 
of  all  the  faculties. 

In  early  childhood  imagination  may  pre- 
dominate ;  but  in  youth  imperial  reason  must 
hold  the  sceptre,  and  the  fancy,  however  lively 
and  exuberant,  must  yield  to  its  wise  control.: 
otherwise,  life  becomes  dreamy  and  unpractical 
— the  sport  of  wild  theories  and  Utopian  prqj  ec ts, 
commercial,  social,  or  religious.  There  may 
still  exist  high  moral  excellence,  and  perhaps 
genuine  piety,  but  the  man  will  be  unstable 
and  unreliable.  "A  powerful  and  unbridled 
imagination,"  says  one  who  wove  the  spells  of 
fancy  with  matchless  skill,  "  is  the  author  and 
architect  of  its  own  disappointment."  And  how 
it  may  mar  the  fairest  promise  of  usefulness  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  but  too  evident  as  we 
trace  the  career  of  such  men  as  Edward  Irving. 
But  the  evil  is  immeasurably  greater  when, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  a  lively  imagination  is 
unaccompanied  by  religious  and  moral  prinr 
ciple.  When  fancy  is  permitted  to  roam  un- 
controlled over  scenes  which  excite  the  lower 
passions,  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  ruin 
and  degradation  to  both  body  and  soul.  This 
is  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  our  own  day — sn 
evil  fostered  by  a  large  proportion  of  our  fic- 
titious and  dramatic  literature,  and  one  whose 
extent  and  influence  no  Christian  educator  or 
philanthropist  can  contemplate  without  alarm. 
But  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  other 
side  of  the  picture — for  it  has  another  and  a 
brighter  aspect. 

From  its  early  development  and  remarkable 
power,  we  might  safely  infer  that  the  imagina- 
tion was  designed  by  the  Creator  to  play  an. 
important  part  in  the  intellectual  life  of  every 
human  beiug,  augmenting  his  capacity  for  re- 
ceiving and  imparting  happiness.  Such  it  un- 
doubtedly is  in  childhood;  and  such  it  may 
become  by  Christian  culture  in  after-years. 

The  tendency  of  modern  life  and  modern 
thought  is  in  the  main  unfavourable  to  the 
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cultivation  of  this  faculty.  It  leans  rather  to 
the  Bensuous  and  material,  busying  itself  ex- 
clusively with  the  facts  of  outward  experience, 
until  it  comes  first  to  ignore,  and  then  to  deny, 
the  existence  of  anything  not  cognizable  by  the 
senses. 

Now  Christianity,  so  far  from  being  effete,  is 
especially  precious  as  an  antidote  to  this  low 
materialism.  It  comes  to  remind  us  that  there 
is  a  world  as  real  as,  and  infinitely  more  perma- 
nent than,  the  world  of  things  seen  and  tem- 
poral. It  awakens,  not  the  senses,  for  they  are 
sufficiently  stimulated  by  the  claims  of  every- 
day duty;  but  imagination  and  faith,  as  if  it 
would  afford  a  perpetual  reminder  that  we  are 
linked  not  only  to  the  material  creation,  but 
to  the  far  higher  and  nobler  world  of  spiritual 
existence— that  though  "lower  than  theangels," 
it  is  but  "a  little  "—that  though  bearing  the 
likeness  of  fallen  humanity,  we  still  are  made 
in  the  image  of  God. 

How  large  a  portion  of  the  Inspired  Volume 
appeals  directly  to  the  imagination !  and  how 
conspicuously  is  this  the  case  in  the  matchless 
discourses  of  the  Great  Teacher!  And  why? 
Because  the  spiritual  truthswhich  faith  receives 
must  be  vivified  by  the  imagination — imagina- 
tion not  impeded  or  enervated,  but  chastened 
and  purified  by  Divine  teaching. 

And  the  ability  to  apprehend  the  force  and 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  much  that  is  written  in 
the  Book  of  God  for  our  edification  must  depend 
on  the  culture  of  which  wo  speak.  How  few 
can  rise  to  the  true  height  of  sacred  poesy,  or 


vividly  realize  the  splendour  of  such  scenes  as 
those  depicted  by  Isaiah  and  St  John!  Yet 
are  we  not  responsible  for  this  inability,  and 
are  we  not  grievous  sufferers  thereby? 

The  due  cultivation  of  the  imaginative  faculty 
would  intensify  all  our  conceptions  of  spiritual 
truth.  We  should  more,  truly  apprehend  the 
constant  presence  of  Him  who  is  ever  at  our 
side,  though  our  eyes,  behold  Him  not— the 
ministry  of  angelic  beings  who  speed  from 
heart  to  heart  on  messages  of  love — the  innu- 
merable throng' of  redeemed  ones  gazing  upon 
us  from  beyond  the  flood,  as  if  to  animate  na  in 
out  conflict  with  all  the  power  of  evil — the  *  in- 
heritance incorruptible,  and  uu  defiled,  and  tost 
fadeth  not  away."  How  would  our  hopes  tins 
bo  brightened,  and  our  affections  ojuickened: 
how  would  the  commonest  duty  and  the  holiest 
task  grow  full  of  interest,  as  imagination  opened 
out  their  unseen  relations,  and  depicted  their 
possible  results ;  how  much  stronger  should  «* 
be,  like  one  of  old,  to  "  endure,  as  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible ! " 

Let  us  then,  instead  of  looking  upon  this 
Divine  gift  with  suspicion*  and  distrust,  en- 
deavour to  foster  and  develop  its  vast  capabi- 
lities, striving  to  make  it  what  an  all.wiw 
Creator  designed  it  to  become— an  instrumat 
to  "  un8cn8ualize  the  niind,"  to  emancipated 
from  the  exclusive  dominion  of  present  and 
material  things,  to  minister  to  the  wants  oi 
our  spiritual  life,  and  enable  us  more  fully 
to  realize  our  destinies  as  heirs  of  immor- 
tality. 


W  0  M  A  H. 


As  if  to  intimate  that  man  should  not  take 
occasion  from  her  part  in  the  sad  history  of 
the  Fall,  to  bold  in  light  esteem  the  ap- 
pointed companion  of  his  life's  journey, 
deeming  her  to  be  merely  a 

"  Fair  defect  of  nature," 

God  has  chosen  to  confer  singular  honours 
upon  woman  throughout  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. They  who  disparage  her  capacities, 
and  pour  contempt  upon  lier  understanding ; 
they  who  contemn  her  faithfulness,  and  dis- 
trust her  truth ;  they  who  make  her  man* s 
household  drudge,  or  the  mere  instrument  of 
his  pleasures  or  convenience — have  no  war- 


rant in  Scripture  for  so  doing.  Although 
we  may  not  overlook  the  sad  part  whii^- 
woman  took  in  the  fall  of  .our  race,  yet  tha-  *" 
terrible  damage — which  was  not,  after  all— 
wholly  her  work — maybe  held  to  havebee^ 
fairly  and  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  par  ^ 
she  had  in  bringing  salvation.  It  was  nop^ 
without  somo  such  significance  that  the  il- 
lustrious "  Seed  of  the  woman  "  who  too^ 
upon  Him  "to  bruise  the  serpent's  head,**  ~ 
was  "  born  of  a  woman,"  and  nourished 
from  her  breast. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  women  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  and  observe  how  few  of  theiff 
are  undistinguished  by  some  useful  outfit* 


^.fiffiWWi^W 
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n;  h$y„gra£e.  .Spmp  ,are  seen  to  have 
>eyn  en^Q^e^befbro  men,  with.  supernatural 
tfiowIedgQ,  being  favoured  by  the  Spirit  of 
}od  with/  tie  high  gifts  of  prophecy ;  such 
vero  Miriam*  JDaborah,  Huldah*  and  Anna. 
)ther«  are  noted  for  their .  sagacity  and 
n^erstanding,-for  which  indeed  they  were 
utoverbral :  (  eu^cji'  ^eas  the  wise  wothan '  of 
Pelyoiih,  and  'she  of,  Abel-Bethmaachah. 
rnrali  lacked  not  strong  capacities  of  faith ; 
in^etrong  was  the  faith  ofEabah,  ojf.Sam- 
ptfp  motjher,,  an^of  tha,t  a^i^en  woman,  whose 
laith.  won  from  Christ  a<  Messing  whi#h  then 
lelanged  <mly  to  '.'  the  Lost  sheep  of  the  house 
i£JsraeL"  . 

Some  have  shown  greater  courage  for  the 
3hnrch;:  and  manifested  firmer  resolution, 
ihati  men  have  done.    Did  not  Deborah 
mcbur'age  Barak  to  fight  the  innumerable 
iosts  and  iron  chariots  of  Jabin,  and  adven- 
ture her  presence  with  him  to  the  war^  when 
^iihout  her,  he — the  selected  champion— ^ras 
afraid  to  go  ?    And  who  could  be  more  re- 
solved io.  jeopardize  hear  life  for  God's  people 
than  the  beautiful  Esther,  when  she  uttered 
and  acted  upon  the  memorable  words,  "  If  I 
p*wh,I  perish"? 

-Others  are  famons  or  memorable  for  va- 

tioiig  things :  for  attention  to  God's  Wc?d; — 

W  the  Tlrgin  Mary,  and  as  Lydia ;  for  going 

far 'tb  seek  knowledge — as  the  Queen  of  the 

&>nth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  for 

^orka  of  charity — as  Dorcas  ;   for  works  of 

P^ous  zeal — as  the  women  whose  busy  hands 

211  spinning  and  needlework  helped  forwar4 

"to  labours  of  the  tabernacle ;  for  fervency 

?  ■-&&$ yer— as  Pannah,;  £or  patient  waiting 

^Xiocl  in,  daily ,  fasting  and  prayer — as 

^«t ;  for  tne  cordial  entertainment  of  God's 

tea&^grers  for  His  sake — as  the  Shunamite 

9^ikpi:a&  Lydia,  and  as  one  of  the  Gospel 

^^iBij'fcr'the  fear  of  God— -as  theniid- 

v?H?  if  Egypt;  for  courtesy  to  a  mere 

^^gerr-as  Eebekah.j   for  humility  and 

^ti^ce— as  the  aged  Naomi  j  and  for  truifch- 

<P*_  %.nd  devoted  affection — as  the  beloved 

ft^Vx.    In  Jhessalonica,  not  only  "  devout 

w^eks,"  not  only  humble  persons,  but  "chief 

L*°*aen  not  a  few,"  were  among  the  first  to 

.TecJaVe  the  Gospel  at'the  preaching  of  l?aul 
jgiSilajs  ;  ajicV&mQng  the  leaped  of  Athens, 


an  Areopagite  cquld  not.^ecomp  a  belw$r, 
without  a  woman,;  Damax^,  being,  joined 
with  him*   ■■■.-. 

What  is  theje,  in  fine,  in  which  men  have 
been  renowned,  wherein  some  women  have 
not  been  remarkable  ?  In  wisdom,  in  faith:, 
in  charity,  in  love  to  the  world,  in  regard  for 
God's  servants,  in  fervent  affections,  and  in 
the  desire  of  heavenly  things — in  all  thesq 
there  have  been  women  who.  excelled* ...  If 
men  have  suffered  imprisonments,  cijuel  perr 
sections,  and  bonds  for  Christ,  wom^n,  have 
done  no  less.  When  persecuting  Saul  made 
havoc  of  the  Church,  not  only  men  bat 
women  were  torn  from  their  homes  ■  «nd 
committed  to  prison;  and  his  commission 
had  equally  injurious  respect  to  the  believers', 
u  whether  they  were  men  or  women ' 
viii.' 3;  ix.  2). 

And  although  we  confine  our  illustrations 
chiefly  to  the  Scripture  itself,  it  is.  impos- 
sible in  mentioning  this,  not  to  pall,  to,nain4 
the  numerous  illustrious  women  who,  in  a 
later  age,  were  tortured,  not  accepting  de- 
liverance, that  they  might  obtain  a  better 
reeuTTection,  and  who  might  say  with  Annie 
Askew  in  the  prison-house^— 

-a  I  ran  not  she  that  lr«t  • '  '■ 

My  anker  to  let  hill    •  ■'•     ^ 
Foar-cyery  drydynge  my«t ; 

My  shipps'a  Bubatancyal."  .;"•.!.:. 

Nay,  more  than  this,  have  not  the  female 
worthies  of  tho  Scripture  often,  in  many 
respects,  surpassed  the  men  of  their  own 
day  and  generation  ?  Who  entertained 
Christ  so  much,  so  devotedly,  and  so  often 
as  Martha  and  Mary?  Who  are  in  any 
instance  said  to  have '  contributed  to  our 
Lord's  necessities,"  but  women?  Who,  of 
all  the  ordinary  followers  of  Christ,  took 
note  of  the  place  where  He  was  buried,  out 
women  ?  Who  went  first  tb  the  sepulchre 
to  anoint  His  body  with  sweet  spices,  but 
women  ?  In  Acts.  xvi.  1 3,  we  read  of  a  con- 
gregation of  women  to  whom  Paujl  preached 
being  gathered  together  at  the  accustomed 
place  of  prayer.  They  put  a  value  on  social 
devotion,  while  the  men  were  strangers  to 
the  feeling.  .  ■ 

Some  might  count  '# ,  te^^  ^W^fti*0 
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mention  all  the  notable  things  reported  con- 
cerning women  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  excellent  graces  that  were  bestowed  upon 
them.  Yet  we  may  not  pass  without  a 
thought  the  knowledge  which  Priscilla  shared 
with  her  husband  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  which  qualified  her  no  less  than  him 
to  instruct  even  the  eloquent  Apollos;  nor 
Lois  and  Eunice,  by  whom  the  well-beloved 
Timothy  was  trained  up  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  nor  Persis,  "who 
laboured  much  in  the  Lord,"  as  many  other 
women  did  (Phil.  iv.  3). 

But  not  to  dwell  further  on  particular 
instances,  it  may  be  well  worth  our  while  to 
note  one  great  matter  that  deserves  to  bo 
mentioned  to  their  praise,  and  to  bo  kept  in 
everlasting  remembrance.  Wo  have  road  of 
men  once  held  in  high  esteem  who  became 
apostates — Demas,  Alexander,  Philetus,  and 
others ;  but  never  by  name,  in  all  the  New 
Testament,  of  a  woman  who  had  once  been 


reckoned  among  the  saints.  This  is  great 
honour.  But  not  only  have  women  been 
thus  honoured  with  extraordinary  gifts ;  they 
have  been  otherwise  favoured  with  special 
marks  of  attention  from  the  Lord.  To 
whom  but  unto  women  did  Christ  first  ap- 
pear after  His  resurrection?  Of  what  act 
did  He  ever  speak  so  as  to  render  it  ever- 
lastingly memorable,  save  that  woman's  who 
poured  upon  His  feet  an  alabaster  box  of 
precious  ointment,  and  to  whom  He  pro- 
mised that,  wherever  in  the  whole  world 
His  Gospel  should  be  preached;  there  should 
her  work  of  faith  be  held  in  remembrance? 
Nor  do  the  honours  rendered  to  women  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  end  here."  Orie'of  the 
precious  epistles  of  tho  beloved  disciple  is 
addrossed  to  "tho  elect  lady;"  and  in  the 
Old  Testament,  two  of  the  six  unprophetical 
books  that  bear  the  names  of  individuals, 
present  to  us  those  of  women — those  of  Rati 
and  Esther. 


SAVINGS   BANES. 


BY  THB  BBV.   T.  HUTTON,  M.A.,  BECTOB  OP  STILTON. 


Savings  Banks  were  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1817.  Before  this  period,  the 
industrious  poor  had  no  places  where  they 
could  safely  and  profitably  deposit  the  small 
sums  which  a  prudent  economy  might  enable 
them  to  save  from  their  earnings.  These  ex- 
cellent institutions  have  now  been  in  operation 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  they  have  done  a  vast  amount  of  good, 
and  also  prevented  a  vast  amount  of  evil.  By 
promoting  habits  of  providence,  frugality,  and 
forethought,  they  have  prevented  large  sums 
from  being  spent  in  improvidence  and  vice. 

The  old  Savings  Banks  are  now  exposed  to 
a  formidable  rival  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks  which  have  been  recently  established. 
These  have  commenced  operations  under  great 
advantages.  They  offer  Government  security 
for  ail  moneys  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  in 
addition  to  this  they  have  great  conveniences 
in  point  of  locality.  In  a  short  period  there 
will  be  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  in  all  the 


most  populous  villages  of  the  country,  as  wel* 
as  in  all  the  towns. 

As  a  set-off  against  this,  however,  the  olJ^ 
banks  have  possession  of  a  large  amotmt  <& 
preoccupied  ground,  and  they  also  allow  mor^ 
interest  to  their  depositors.  Th«  Post  Ofieer 
Banks  only  allow  2J  per  cent,  whereas  iter 
average  amount  allowed  by  the  other  basks  ii* 
£2  10s.  5d.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised- 
that  the  result  of  some  six  years'  oompet&oa. 
for  public  favour  has  not  affected  to  any  great" 
extent  the  funds  of  the  older  institutions.  The 
transfers  from  the  one  bank  to  the  other  have*- 
by  no  means  been  all  on  one  side,  but  hav^ 
been  regulated  very  much  by  local  and  except 
tional  circumstances. 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  the  ol* 
Savings  Banks  still  retain  the  confidence  of  tha* 
people.    The  experience  of  half  a  century  ha* 
not  shaken  this,  except  perhaps  in  some  fear 
instances  where  the  depositors  have  gastaiaad 
losses  through  the  defalcations  and  dishonesty 
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rial*.  And  now  that  additional  safe- 
s  hare  been  provided  against  these  riskB, 
ardly  possible  that  they  can  occur  again 
f  amount  without  the  most  shameful 
t  on  the  part  of  the  managers. 
ie  of  the  smaller  Savings  Banks  have 
their  accounts,  not  because  the  de- 
rs  were  withdrawing  their  moneys  from 
but  because  the  trustees  and  managers 
>t  think  it  any  longer  necessary  to  con- 
iheir  responsibilities  towards  them,  since 
*t  Office  Savings  Banks  hare  been  estn- 

1  with  Government  security.  Only  four 
banks  have  been  thus  closed  in  England. 
Birmingham  Savings  Bank  is  the  only 
nstitution  that  has  adopted  this  course  ; 
is  result,  we  believe,  was  brought  about 
ajority  of  only  two  votes  of  the  managers. 

2  afraid  that  this  step  must  have  operated 
•eat  hardship  to  many  of  the  depositors ; 
e  subsequent  failure  of  two  very  impor- 
id  influential  local  banks  have,  too  pro- 
involved  many  of  them  in  serious  losses, 
total  deposits  in  the  old  Savings  Banks 
last  four  years  of  which  reports  have  been 
fed,  stand  as  follows :  1862,  £37,762,190 ; 
2:38,073,982  ;  1864,  £39,521,112  ;  and  for 
£38,746,136.  And  the  number  of  dc- 
rs  was  in  1862,  1,528,736;  in  18l>3, 
55;  in  1864,  1,501,423;  and  in  1865, 
-95.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  these 
s  that  whilst  the  deposits  have  gone  on 
ring  every  year  except  in  1865,  the 
jr  of  depositors  has  annually  decreased, 
ut  to  any  great  extent.  This  decrease, 
iht,  is  to  be  traced  to  localities  where  the 
)ffice  Savings  Banks  have  most  aifected 
d  Savings  Banks.  They  gather  in  the 
oneys  of  persons  living  in  scattered  vil- 
hamlets,  and  out-of-the-way  places  that 
uatcd  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from 
*ns. 

believe  there  is  a  wide  field  of  usefulness 
o  both  institutions,  and  that  the  four  or 
lillions  that  have  been  already  gathered 
ae  Post  Office  Banks  are  to  a  very  large 
,an  additional  gain  to  the  oountry  in 
ing  for  the  future  contingencies  of  life, 
this  the  only  advantage  arising  from  them. 
ew  institutions  have  provoked  a  feeling 
Iry  on  the  part  of  the  old  Savings  Banks 
has  caused  them  to  extend  their  advan- 
by  multiplying  their  hours  of  business, 
jportunities  for  receiving  and  repaying 
,  which  have  proved  an  immense  conve- 
to  the  working  classes  in  many  localities. 


The  publicans  tell  ub  that  the  intemperance 
of  a  district  is  in  proportion  to  the  facilities 
for  its  encouragement.  If  the  provident  habits 
of  the  people  are  amenable  to  the  same  law, 
we  cannot  but  augur  well  for  their  future 
frugality  and  forethought  from  the  additional 
stimulus  now  imparted  to  them  by  this  two- 
fold machinery. 

We  fully  anticipate  a  large  annual  increase 
to  the  funds  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 
There  is  still  much  unoccupied  ground  for 
their  operation.  There  af  e  many  large  towns 
and  extensive  districts  in  England  that  have 
never  yet  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  Savings 
Bank.  The  county  of  Rutland  appears  not  to 
have  had  an  institution  of  this  kind.  Westmore- 
land and  Huntingdonshire  have  only  had  one 
each,  and  the  latter  has  been  closed  during  the 
present  year.  And  there  are  many  counties 
both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  that  are  still 
without  advantages  of  this  kind.  In  a  very  few 
years  the  Post  Office  Banks  will  reach  all  these 
towns  and  counties,  and  even  thj  central  vil- 
lages in  the  remotest  districts.  Indeed  we  can 
scarcely  see  any  limit  to  their  future  useful- 
ness. Instead  of  some  forty-five  millions  in 
the  two  institutions  combined,  we  fully  expect 
to  see  thi3  sum  doubled  in  another  half- 
century. 

Nor  would  there  be  anything  wonderful  in 
this  when  we  consider  that  we  spend  nearly 
this  amount  in  intoxicating  drinks  every  year. 
If  we  only  had  half  as  many  provident  institu- 
tions as  we  have  improvident  ones,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  might  be  accomplished  in  course 
of  time. 

It  is  a  deep  reproach  to  us  that,  notwith- 
standing the  unprecedented  prosperity  which 
this  country  has  enjoyed  since  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  we  have  nearly  two  million 
persons  who  are  either  actual  paupers  or  who 
are  on  the  very  verge  of  pauperism ! 

There  are  about  470  Savings  Banks  in 
England,  54  in  Scotland,  52  in  Ireland,  1  in 
Guernsey,  and  1  in  Jersey.  In  four  of  these 
banks  the  deposits  exceed  a  million  each.  St. 
Martin's  Place  Bank,  London,  has  nearly 
£1,800,000.  Manchester  comes  next  with  more 
than  a  million  and  aquarter .  And  then  Glasgow 
and  Exeter  with  over  a  million  each.  The 
deposits  for  each  person  in  England  are  32s., 
in  Scotland  18s.  3d.,  and  in  Ireland  only 
6s.  6<L 

So  far  as  Savings  Banks  are  a  correct 
criterion  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  it  would 
appear  that  the  agricultural  classes  are  more 
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provident  and  careful  than  either,  the.  nmuu- 
facturing  or  mining  classes;  and  this  last 
class,  whicl}  earns  the  most,  eaves  the  least.  In 
Dorsetshire,  for  instance,  where  the  labourers 
are  said  to  be  worse  paid  than  in  any  other 
county  in  England,  the  proportion  of  depositors 
in  the  Savings  Bank  is  1  in  11  of  the  entire 
population.  In  Staffordshire  the  proportion  is 
only  1  in  3*,  and  in  Lancashire  I  in  17$ ;  in 
Bradford  1  in  24,  and  in  Wolverhampton  lin 
35.  Dorsetshire  has  £2  14s.  per  head  ,o{  its 
population  in  the  Savings  Bank;  .whereas  in 
Staffordshire, where  the  working  classes  receive 
higher  wages  perhaps  than  in  any  other  county, 
the  deposits  only  amount  to  17s.  8d.  for  each 
of  its  inhabitants. 

There  are,  however,  remarkable  exceptions  to 
this  rule  which  we  must  briefly  notice:  Oorriwall, ' 
the  most  mining  county  in  England,  places 
£1  10s.  3d.  a  head  in  the  Savings  Bank,  where- 
as Monmouthshire,  an  agricultural  county, 
only  deposits  17s.  6d,— not  even  as  much  as 
Staffordshire.  The  explanation  of  this,  seems 
to  be  that  temperance  principles  prevail,  tp  a 
large  extent  in  Cornwall,  whereas  Monmouth- 
shire has  more  than  twice  as  many  public- 
houses  in  proportion  to  its  inhabitants.  In 
this  Tespect,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  even  in 
a  worse  condition  than  Staffordshire. 

Again;  Westmoreland  and  Huntingdonshire, 
both  agricultural  counties',  rank  very  low  in 
point  of  Savings  Bank  deposits ;  but  this  also 
seems  capable  of  easy  explanation.  The  West- 
moreland people  are  known  to  be  thrifty  and 
industrious,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  are> 
quite  out  of  the  reach  of  Savings  Banks,  for 
there  is  only  one  bank  at  Kirby  Lonsdale  for 
the  whole  county.  The  same  explanation  will 
apply,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  the  county 
of  Huntingdon  ;  but  we  must  also  mention  the 
important  faot  that  this  county  is  unhappily 
afflicted  with  a  larger  number  of  public-houses 
for  its  population  than  any  other  county  in 
England. 


creates  and  perpe^, 
is  intended  t:-Q 
relieve,  by  neutralising  and  j  ^sfroying  tfc*a 
exertions  of  self-respect  and .self  -reliance..    0  nQ 
of  the  great  advantages  of  Savings'  Banks  ia 
that  they  'haVe  a  direVJtfy  c^traiy  'effect,  lr 
teaching  and  enco^uTagni^  the  people  to  help 
themselves.    In  spite  of  all  c^r^hmdent  ani 
philanthropic  efforts!  ftofcteifrerV  -wie'lia^eS,  vast 
number    of    th omjhtless,/  IkriftteaB, ;  i  Band-to- 
mouth  people  in  th©  <K>ifci»Jinitj?:i  Onr  public- 
house  system  is  c^h^Q^/ ferge^y(;re^poii8ibla 
for  this  state  of  ,.things>  and,  the.  samo-cau» 
will  probably  explain  th$  reason  why  th«  influ- 
ence of  Savings  Ban^l^^eyej^ye^  reached 
to  any  very  important  e^ten^  ttje  gaqeaf  body  of 
the  labouring  classes,   /J£;is  w^JJ .know*  that 
small  tradespeople,  and  •  maid-servants  ibrm  a. 
large  proportion,-  of  .  the  depositors  ill!  these 
banks.    In  Manchester, -a  fiewyearsj  ago,  it  was 
found  that  out  of  £14,337  deposited,!onJy/^t!13i- 
were  the,  deposit^  of  Wording  peopled   ' 

There1  '"'are  iibW,  however, '  other  imDortanfc 
institutions  in  vigorous  opefafioii -which  xr& 
calculated  to  eri<^frage  ind  promote  provident 
habits  to  a  large  extent!   Poeti  Office  ^visg^ 
Banks,  combine*!  with' P6et  CMBbeoLteurance^ 
and  Annuities,  will,, we  hope,  h^lprfco  sn^ersed^ 
the  village  club,  jwhieh  holds  itfl  mQU^fcly  meet  - 
ings  at  the  public-house,  to  t^e^preat benefited 
the  publican,  and  to  the  great  jinjury^  of  it« 
members.    There  ar^  a}sf>  a^prox^  in  JSngland 
about  2,000  Bene$t>  ^uil^ing  gocietaps,  whicfc* 
are  doing  a  worAd  *>f  good, : ,  ?%$  iacreased 
facilities  for  purchasing  fetid,  and  hootes,  a« 
well  as  bank  an  (J  other  share8^are*U  exercising" 
a  most  powerful  inflatexwsd  upon:  the  frugality 
of  the  people.    And  if  the  present  experience 
of  co-operative  societies  in  sopie  of  thslnana- 
facturing ''  districts  affords  sufecienirdata  on 
which  to  calculate  tfeei*  effe^^Onthe^fature 
habits  and  social  economics  of  the  labouring 
classes,  we  may  confidently  ap^icipftte  tie  most 
encouraging resutta... i  •;■-/  ,  lj; .  -.-.,{; 


ri:il  •.:/. 
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A   NATTOlfS   PROSPERITY.    V    ''        '   ' 

Whebe  spades  grow  brighfc,  and  idle  swords  grow  thill; »  i 
Where  jails  are  empty,  and  where  barns  are  full*    -  •        ^ 
Where  church  paths  are  .with  frequent  feet  outofcofii  j /  j  • '     - 
Law  court-yards  weedy,  silent,  and  forlorn ;       • •  " ''  '•  • ' 
Where  doctors  foot  it,  and  where  farmers  ridei '  '  •'        ;     ' 
Where  age  abounds,  and  youth  is  multiplied ;  '  *' '  " l  ' 

Where  these  signs  are,  they  clearly  indicate 
£  happy  people,  and  welUffoverned  state. 


I 


THE  CHRISTIAN  HOME. 


HEABT  OHEEB  FOE  HOME  SOBBOW. 


tAMA  SABAfeTltANT. 

As  darkness  and  doubt 
.    Are  the  gateways  of  heaven, 
So  in  sorrow  and  pain  « 
All  insight  is  given :   . 
The  Pillar  of  Cloud 

.      In.prosperftyVlighiv   '  : 
Is  the  Pillar  of  Flame 

-  In  adversity**  night: 

'    So  oft  must  we  inly  cry, 
Lama  Sabacthani, 
If  we  wbnld  crucify,    ' 
Trample  down  sense : 
Oft  "we  must  inly  know1 
'  Seasons  of  "bitter  woe, 
■  :  Hear  Spirit  voices,  low; 
Calling,  uu  hence. 

We  shrink  froin  the  pain, 

But  the  pain  brings  the  good ; 
.  'Tis  the  torturing  fever 

That  purges  t^h©  blood. 
The  children,  of  God 

*  ..Ate  the  broken,  despised; 
-     The  forsaken  are  those  - 

*  v  '  Who  live  unchastised. 

So  oft  must  we  inly  cry, 
Lama  Sabdcthani, 
If  We  wbuld  emeffy, 

Trarnple  down  sense: 
Oft  we  must  inly  know 

-  Seasons  of  bitter  woe, 
Hear  Spirit  voiees,  low, 

Calling  us  hence. 

In  dreariest'  wastes 

Sweet  flowers  have  their  birth ; 
- .  To  bring  in  the  stars, 

The  night  curtains  the  earth : 
:w  And  all  exquisite  tcmes 
That  ear  ever  heard, 
Are  but  the  deep  groans 
That  the  Spirit  has  stirred. 

So  oft  must  we  inly  cry, 
Lama  Sabacthani, 
If  we  would  crucify* 

Trample  down  sense : 
Oft  we  must  inly  know 
Seasons  of  bitter  woe, 
Hear  Spirit  voices,  low, 

Calling  us  hence. 


ctW2  WALK  BY  FATOr,   NOT  BY  SIGH-  " 

Do  not  wonder  and  lament  if  you  can- 
not see  that  your  present  afflicted  state  is 
the  best  one  for  you.  Many  good  people 
make  the  mistake  of  insisting  on  sufferers 
acknowledging  that  their  miseries  are  in  all 
respects  blessings,  which  they  should  thank 
God  for  as  such.  God,  who  knoweth  our 
frames,  has  not  asked  this  at  our  hands.  It 
is  arrogating  to  ourselves  the  Lord's  pre- 
rogative of  omniscience  to  pretend  to  affirm 
that  we  see  that  what  has  happened  to  us  is 
the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened. 
An  affliction  would  be  no  trial  of  our  faith 
if  we  saw  this. 

Now,  it  i&  an  essential  condition  of  out 
probation  here  that  we  should  walk  by  faith, 
not  by  sight ;  that  we  should  not  see  that  what 
happens  is  best,  but  should  believe  without 
seeing,  or  having  proof  offered  us,  that  it 
is  best  simply  because  God_has  ordained^it. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  perceived  that  my 
illnesses  were  the  best  things  that  could 
have  occurred  to  me.  I  am  content  to  re- 
joice in  the  conviction  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  God's  people.  Assuredly 
I  see  good ;  but  I  do  not  venture  to  say  that 
I  see  best :  it  is  enough  to  see  the  former. 
Shall  we  not  thank  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Master,  through  all  eternity,  that  He  sent 
us  illness,  when  He  blessed  that  to  effect 
what  health  had  not  brought  about,  namely, 
our  recognition  of  His  love  and  mercy  even 
to  us? 

Here  is  abounding  cause  of  unceasing 
thankfulness.  It  is  enough  to  have  this  to 
praise  God  for.  He  may  show  us  in  another 
world  that  it  was  not  only  good,  but  best 
for  us  to  bear  the  yoke  He  laid  on  us. 
Meanwhile,  He  tries  our  faith,  by  giving  us 
no  proof  of  what  we  may  well  believe,  that 
all  was  very  good ;  and  He  stills  our  murmurs 
by  saying,  as  He  did  to  Paul,  "  My  grace  is* 
sufficient  for  you ;  my  strength  is  made  per- 
fect in  weakness." 

Couwlt  of  an  Invalid,  by 
Gbouob  Wilson,  M,D, 


ftyasmtt  |Ujtdmjjs  fo\  mtr  £jms  mi  Jmtglt^n. 


HEERA  AND  MOTEE  j    OB,  ELLDJOB  GBANTLETS  FBIEHD8. 


BY  A.   O.,  AX7THOB   OP    "AMONG   THK   MOUNTAINS ;"    "MABEL  AN1>  COBA,"  BTC. 


Chaptbb  y, 
FOONER  than  Reginald  had 
deemed  it  possible,  a  boat  ap- 
peared, rowed  with  desperate 
energy  by  a  strong  sailor  and 
a  slight  youth  of  about  Regi- 
nald's age.  Reginald  stood 
forward  in  front  of  the  girls,  shouting  eager 
encouragement  or  warning,  as  the  boat  passed 
critically  near  the  points  of  many  an  almost 
submerged  rock,  on  which  the  waves  dashed 
and  foamed  with  angry  violence. 

It  was  a  work  of  difficulty  and  danger  to 
rescue  them  from  their  perilous  position.  Al- 
ready showers  of  spray  were  flung  over  and 
around  them.  Heera,  with  blue  cold  lips  and 
cheeks,  was  the  first  to  be  taken  into  the  boat ; 
then  Nellie,  for  Motee  held  resolntely  back,  and 
there  was  no  time  to  spare  in  parleying.  At 
length,  though  in  a  dripping  state,  they  were 
all  safely  seated — hardly,  however,  in  safety, 
till  they  had  passed  beyond  the  rocky,  ragged 
headlands  into  the  open  water. 

No  one  spoke  for  some  minutes.  One 
grateful  grasp  of  the  hand  Reginald  gave 
Russel,  at  the  moment  of  springing  into  the 
boat ;  and  then  taking  an  oar,  he  steadily  and 
silently  performed  his  share  of  the  rowing. 
The  three  girls,  from  different  reasons,  were  at 
first  no  lcs3  disinclined  to  talk.  Nellie  was 
lost  in  her  own  thoughts.  Heera  was  still  awe- 
struck at  the  danger  they  had  be'en  in.  Motee's 
heart  was  glowing  with  silent  thankfulness 
and  praise  for  their  wonderful  escape.  If 
Russel  had  not  seen  them  in  time ! — she  looked 
back  shudderingly  at  the  spot  they  had  left. 

"  Motee,  I  think  you  look  paler  now  than 
you  did  at  the  time,"  said  Reginald,  glancing 
at  her;  "  are  you  frightened  still  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Motee  gently,  with  rather  quiver- 
ing lips ;  "  not  frightened,  Reginald,    I  can't 
forget  our  danger  so  soon." 
"  I  don't  think  we  ought,"  said  Reginald 


gravely.    "  Russel,  how  did  you  manage  to  be 
walking  over  the  otiff  just  at  this  time?" 

"  I  went  to  your  house,  and  Mra,Grantley  told 
me  you  had  gone  to  the  shore,  so  I  came  after 
you ;  but  when  I  saw  the  tide  was  so  high,  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  you  could  not  be 
below,  and  had  most  likely  gone  for  a  walk 
along  the  cliffs,  as  I  had  not  met  you  coming 
back.  So  I  went  after  you,  as  I  thought;  and 
the  waves  were  so  grand  on  the  rooks  at  tia 
bottom  that  I  kept  looking  over  at  them  every 
few  minutes,  and  that  was  how  I  discovered 
you."  . 

"  Happily  for  us  !"  said  Reginald.  "But  j 
how  you  got  the  boat  in  tench  a  short  time  is  j 
what  surprises  me  most.  I  hardly  thought y« 
would  run  the  risk  of  trying  foe  Ben's:  be  and 
it  are  so  seldom  to  be  found  "-'-with  a  glaa* 
round  at  the  sailor,  and  a  mental  resolve  tbtt 
he  Bhould  be  well  rewarded  for  the  service  be 
had  performed. 

"  I  don't  think  I  should ;  but  I  had  «en 
him,  as  I  passed  near  his  boat,  preparing  to 
start,  and  I  knew  that  if  he  had  done  so  already 
I  should  have  been  pretty  sure  to  see  himfroa 
the  cliff.  Rut,  as  it  turned  out,  I  should  most 
likely  have  been  back  after  all  too  late  to  stop 
him,  only  he  had  been  delayed  by  the  small 
Ben  toddling  down  to  the  beach  after  him,  and 
having  a  tumble  off  a  low  rock,  so  that  he  bad 
to  be  carried  back.  While  I  was  rushing  back, 
Ben  would  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  put  off 
and  row  far  enough  to  be  oat  of  hearing.  I 
expect,  but  for  the  child." 

What  a  strange  chain  of  circumstances!  aad 
how  much  depending  on  apparently  trivial 
occurrences !  Had  the  Russels  returned  hoatf 
even  a  day  earlier,  Owen  would  not  in  all  pi* 
bability  have  been  passing  along  the  cliffs;  o* 
had  Ben  not  been  hindered  from  setting  off  ty 
the  slight  accident  of  the  Utile  boy,  and  Bua» 
had  failed  to  procure  his  help,  there  ** 
scarcely  a  possibility  that  any  means  of  was* 
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>  been  obtained  in  time.  Motee 
in  it  all  the  watchful  eye  and  loving 
*  heatenly  father.  Did  any  of  the 
it  in  the  same  manner  ?  Reginald 
ight,  for  through  all  his  usual  gay, 
?red,  careless  spirits,  there  was  a 
sr-current  of  true  Christian  principle 
;,  though  his  reserve  on  the  subject 
ved  it  to  appear  in  words.  Heera 
2  called  the  coincidence  "lucky"; 
oubt  would  have  felt  it  to  be  "  pro- 
-and,  indeed,  an  answer  to  prayer  ; 
i  appreciation  of  the  far-seeing  and 
ire  of  God  was  much  less  vivid  and 
id  child-like  than  Motee's. 
one  thing,  Owen,"  was  Reginald's 
k,  "  you  have  saved  all  our  lives. " 
else  could  I  have  done?"  asked 
h  a  quiet  smile ;  "  would  you  have 
ralk  on    and   leave   you  to  your- 

>s  some  would  have  done  so  in  your 
i  Nellie,  rousing  herself  from  her 
"  I  have  not  said  a  word  of 
ren,  but  it  is  not  because  I  don't 
what  you  have  done." 
want  thanks,"  said  Russel  sincerely ; 
f  glad  I  happened  to  be  in  the  way 
t  time." 

is  quite  amazed  at  your  caring 
}  were  drowned  or  not,"  said  Regi- 
ly.  "I  can't  tell  you  what  her 
you  has  been  lately,  Owen.  It  has 
l  from  blood-heat  to  below  zero. 
3he  never  can  be  only  temperate." 
nry  sorry,"  said  Russel  in  surprise, 
sally  I  don't  know  what  can  be  the 

Id  talks  nonsense,"  said  Nellie  rather 

nevertheless,"  persisted  Reginald. 

,ve  offended,  you  must  at  least  give 

ortunity  of  defending  myself,"  re- 

lssel  good-temperedly.    "What  is 

d?" 

considers  it  a  heinous  act  of  dis- 

it  you  have  never  been  to  see  me 

e  home.   She  ascribes  it  to — to " 

Id!"  sharply  interrupted  Nellie,  in 
i. 
won't  conclude.    Now  for  the  de- 
n." 

not  able  to  come,"  said  Russel 
th  a  rather  hurt  expression.  "I 
ellie  knew  me  well  enough  to  be 
oa  would  see  me  as  soon  an  possible. 


Did  you  not  know  we  were  away  from  home  P 
"We  only  returned  last  night,  though  once  or 
twice  we  have  fixed  the  day,  and  then  changed 
it  again." 

"  I  know  that,  but  you  see  you  did  not  leave 
home  until  a  week  after  I  came  home.  There's 
the  rub!" 

"A  week!  We  left  on  a  Friday,  and  I 
thought  you  were  to  be  at  home  on  the 
Wednesday  before." 

"That  was  the  first  arrangement.  I  was 
paying  a  visit  on  my  way,  but  I  shortened  it, 
and  returned  nearly  a  week  earlier — on  Thurs- 
day. Mrs.  Russel  was  told,  but  I  suppose 
it  slipped  her  memory.  I  went  to  your  bouse 
that  evening,  and  Monday  morning,  but  found 
you  all  out  both  times." 

"  I  never  heard  a  word  of  your  coming !" 
cried  Russel,  nearly  "  catching  a  crab  "  in  his 
indignation.  "No  wonder  you  thought  me 
unkind!  Those  stupid  servants!  But  the 
real  reason  I  did  not  visit  you  before  we  left 
was  that  on  Wednesday  I  was  away  the  whole 
day,  and  on  Thursday  one  of  our  servants  was 
ill  with  symptoms  so  like  scarlet  fever  that  I 
was  afraid  to  venture  near  your  house.  In- 
deed,  I  remember  meeting  Nellie,  and  after  the 
caution  my  mother  had  given  mo  I  would  not 
even  stop  and  speak  to  her,  though  I  fancied 
she  would  think  me  rather  rude*  We  went 
away  on  Friday,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  keep 
out  of  your  way,  though  as  it  turned  out  after- 
wards the  illness  was  nothing  serious." 

"There,  Nellie!"  said  Reginald,  rather  too 
exultingly ;  "  I  hope  you  are  satisfied." 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  she  answered  somewhat 
coldly,  and  then  coloured  as  she  Baw  Motee's 
look  of  surprise  at  her  ungracious  return  for 
what  Russel  had  done. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  thought  my  behaviour 
rather  strange,"  said  Russel  pleasantly.  "  I  see 
now  that  it  must  have  appeared  so.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  glad  I  did  not  come  home  till  yester- 
day evening." 

"  I  am  sure  Nellie  is  too,"  said  Motee  quietly, 
as  they  approached  the  shore.  "Oh,  Heera, 
how  wet  your  clothes  are  ! " 

"  Not  more  than  yours.  We  are  all  in  the 
condition  of  half-drowned  rats.  Here  we  are 
at  last,  I  am  glad  to  see.  Oh,  pray  let  me  get 
out  first.  I  quite  long  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the 
water.  I  Bhall  always  have  a  horror  of  it  on 
future." 

They  were  soon  walking  quickly  through  the 
fields  towards  home,  Reginald  insisting  that 
Russel  should  accompany  them,  and  urging 
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the  girls  to  hasten  as  much  as  possible,  to, 
prevent  taking  cold  from  their  wet,  dresses. 

Mrs.  Grantley  received  them  with  a  cry  of 
alarm.  "  Where  have  you  been  ?  What  is  the 
matter,  Reginald?"     • 

"  No  one  is  hurt,  mother,  so  don*t  be  uneasy. 
We  have  only  had  an  adventure  which  might 
have  been  very  serious  but  for  Russel's  quick- 
ness and  presence  of  mind." 

"  Owen  found  you  then !  And  he  is  nearly 
as  wet  as  the  rest  of  you!  What  has  hap* 
pened?" 

"  We  were  caught  by  the  tide  under  the  cliffe," 
said  Reginald.  "  The  time  passed  faster  than 
we  had  any  idea  of,  and  the  first  thing  we  saw 
was  that  our  retreat  was  nearly  cut  off— quite, 
indeed,  for  we  could  get  no  farther  than  the 
nefct  cone.  Your  sending  Russel  after  us  was 
the  means  of  saving  us.  He  saw  us  from  the 
cliff  above,  went  after  Ben  Roberta,  and  brought 
us  off  saf eJy  in.  his  boat" 

Mrs.  Grantley  burst  into  tears — tears  of 
mingled  horror  and  thankfulness — and  held 
RusscTs  hands  between  her  own  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  Owen,  I  shall  never  forget  it— I  shall  never 
forget  what  a  debt  we  owe  you.  Oh,  Reginald, 
how  could  you  be  so  careless  ?  I  thought  Jou 
knew  better." 

; "  So  did  If  mother,"  he  answered  quietly. 
"I  suppose  I  was  too  confident,  and  you  may 
well  blame  my  folly  and  rashness.  But  ought 
not  the  girls  to  change  their  dressea—theyare 
bo  very  wet?" 

Mrs.  Grantley  hurried  them  all  three  up- 
stairs at  once,  into  her  own  dressing-room, 
where  she  had  a  fire  lighted  immediately,  not- 
withstanding the  warmth  of  the  weather,  and 
insisted  on  cyery  precaution  being  used  to  pre- 
vent their  taking  colds.  Motee  was  very  quiet, 
and  paler  than  usual.  Nellie  was  rather  irri- 
table: perhaps,  in  spite  of  the  pleasure  she 
naturally  felt  at  finding  Russel  the  same  as 
ever,  she  may  have  been  a%  little  provoked  at 
her  own  persistency  in  mistaking  him,  and  the 
discovery  that  she  had  been  unjust.  Heera 
was  in  wild  spirits — so  wild  that  her  aunt 
found  it  difficult  to  control  her. 

"Now,  Heera!  my  dear  Heera!  Do  come 
near  the  fire  and  warm  your  feet.  And  pray 
take  off  those  wet  boots.  You  will  certainly 
take  cold!" 

*  Oh,  no  fear,  aunt ;  I  hardly  ever  have  colds, 
and  I  am  as  warm  as  possible.  Oh,  Nellie,  just 
fancy  that  after  all  Reginald  should  be  right 
about  his  friend  M  . .       . 


Nellie.  u  I  mean,  thajt; £  tfunk,  &  $&mmx&m 
to  doubt  him. .  Owe^isa^jBqJinflself.",  ,    h 

"  I  dotft  think  tfcaj  goesfo^anytj^^s^ 
Heera.  ..    .     ...     ;...  .    .  ,.,  .;.,   ,  i:.    .[:[lA  ......... 

"Then  I  think, so/Vaa&L  ,ffeflie;iqiu%, 
"  He  certainly  might  have  let  u$  kPflwii}  8ftn&$ 
way  what,  -was  the.  rfasop..  her  would  not  $ome 
to  see  us, ,  And  X  think  it  was  rathe*  a  joflf 
reason  after all"  m  lT  .  i;  ■  }..,  tli  •/;.:     i 

Heera  eagerly  ,ne\%te&,toL  jBf jg.  .Gr&njley  wUt 
had  passed,  and  the.  .Jatterbcou}d  Jry  no.tteaas 
agree  with  Nellie,  in  her  }asfc  pJ^s^Hfatipn,  ,  % 
was  very  glad.she,  .saifj,  .that  Russet  bad.)*** 
wise  and  kindv  enough,  t*»v  stay,  .away,.  .^T#e 
closed,  l)§r  ;lipfl  resolHteJyk  an  J  said  nqjTOfc 
In  truth,  she  was  only  arguing  against  hs 
own  .convictions,  an4.;i^Jber[feear^,J|pa€WiJiat 
RqginaW  ancl  ]^otee  w:ew.^tbp.righ^:  lJ&m 
a  great  pity  >bat  she  fli^pt  g^»  wiatfqja  iron 
the  lesson  she  had  been  taught,  andjd^erpuae 
to  be  mpre  careful,. in. tte^fwJwfiJta  flrpidawfr 
errors,    .„.  .  .. .,  ...  .,.„    ,.,  VII!u.,.:  ,  :i.  ..■_.;„ 

"I  like  the  look  of.R^ginaMts  -friend mj 
niuqh,"  remarked. PLeera^ | .  "J@|ufc^ellie,l^e- 
elate  you  never  i^tVod^oed;uftiW  hin^Wr. ,.     ii 

",It  was  ,no  time,^  th^.^^prinaiinW 
Auctions,  whe^  wewere.all  in  danger  pf dipwfr 
ing,"  said  frelUe. gravely,      iM-..       ,;,  -Ul...;.;, 

"  Pu,t  since  .then !  Jiain.snrft.ijb  waavery  si- 
kind  to  .leave  your  friend,  in;ignpranoe  rf.ffW 
mterestfngypung  ladies  h.e..ba4  t^bonpuiW 
rescuing  from  a  position  of  jsuGk^iniftjftfgt 
peril,' "  pursued;  Heera,'  ina,  fUfipapt  ^oneiJ# 
jarred  painfully  on.. Wo^ee's  apj^u^  serkgp 
frame  of  rninq^  Nefl^  felt  itj^^jfl^t^ 
Motee,  and  said  impatiently,,  Wj-.;i4  . -firl  .  jj* 

"Really,  Jffeera.yq^we^^H.^yerjrjjpiT^ 
at  the  time* that;  jou  need,  jyofesa  now  tg  ttyvpr 
litUeofit."  ..  V,  ,:..v  .„,   J.i:-t:i  .,,.r,iL 

"Jthinl^t^of  %&  ,9ian;fc^«JLitftp»- 
tion  of  imnijaenfc  peril, pf ' , {©rjiefl  Heera,  i ...  * .  ■  - 

"Not  as .if.you.m^ant  piSitt^aWflMfc*0' 
said  Nellie  concisely.  J.-...-.,,,  i  £  A»u  1 1  -  ••    .* 

"My  dear  Nejlipj  I,don.'t  so?  any  waacR  or 
necessity  for  breaking  mj„  h^art ,  ibepjW J 
have  not  been  4rovn^d-t-pr,.in,  p^har  w*>ndf,ijp 
looking  as  melancholy  as >totoe /&dfjiif,-0gr 
if  you  will. excuse  mj  saving  BQr^f»frmu 

you.-         .'  . ;..;..     ;.....;. :,., 

Nellie  turned  haughtflyawaj,. .  ^rs^GwUtf 
interposed.  .,_._,,.    ....     .  ...  m   i  . 

"  Heera,, dear, jfm  should apt .epa^intW 

way.    And  indeed  I.  greatly,  disapprove  of  aV 

:  trifling,  cpnyersatiqn  abopt  tfee*  great,  dwgff 

yQ^havelje^a.in.  l9bfp^e^%^j^vt$ 
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tvere&tty/and  to  Bhow  thankf ulriess  to 
i«  having  mercifully  saved  you." 
i,  With  all  her  flippancy,  •  could  never* 
>rto  combat  or  laugh  at  her  aunt's 
faith  and  piety;  and  she  turned  the 
at  ion  iy  Smarting  in  a  tone  of  as- 
lightness,  ■  "  '  "->>  -,:  '■ 
m  sure  I  hope  I  aw  thankful,  aunt, 
gbt  to  think-  my  being  happy  a  proof 
I  only  made  the  remark  about  Brassel 
k  I 'thought*  he 'would  be  wondering  who 
j:  Reginald*  is  euro  to  forget  to  make 
jlakatJionB,  and  as  to  Mr.  Cowley,  if  he 
of  us  at  all,  it  will  only  be  to  grumble  at 
rharvksly  wgty  iMmee;  of  Mdhommedtin 
#n;*  as  he  calls  them^a^l  meaii^-he 

Mart  ■  and  oonf uefam  with  which  Bhe 
>ff' would  have  arrested  the  attention 

her  stater  and  her  cousin,  even  if  the 
aad  notlieeii  enough  of  themselves  to 
Mrs.  Gruntley  wad  aft  the  moment  en- 
in  opening  the  wardrobe,  and  did  not 
vhat  was  going/  oh.      '  ' 

i  fixed  her  dark  eyes  searcliingry  on 
;  fac*1,  which1  was  crimson  with  embar- 
ity  though  she  assumed  an  indifferent 
Idetf  *-*aeet*hg'  her  cousin's  glance,  and, 
I  up,  began  putting  on  the  fresh  clean 
dress  thathiy  on:  the  bed  in  readiness. 
f>afce  was  then  directed  to  Motee.  She 
:>kin£  at  her*  sister*  with  a  perplexed, 
^stressed  expression.  Presently  she 
as  if  ^voluntarily  to  Nellie;'  but  when 
ght  sight  of  her  face  of  cold  yet  eager 
/.her  own  flushed  instantly  all  over,  and 
ned  away  to  hide  itl 

&  drew' back  Without  a  word,  finished 
jssi&g  in  silence,  and  left  the  room, 
rattled  away  all  the  time,  with  her  usual 
ee^djericeyiJo  Mrs.  Grantley.  Motee 
grave1,  thoughtful,  and  rather  depressed, 
i  cadreful  not  to  utter  a  word  in  allusion 
;  had  passed.  !    '    . 

e'wiiSi  as  she  would  have  said,' "fully 
jed,"  by  what  had  passed,  that  Motee 
tfken  her  -word,  revealed  to  Heera  the 
6f  Mr.  Cowley's  exertions  on  behalf  of 
rother,  and  even  detailed  to  Heera, 
►r  word,  the  contents  of  the  letter  which 
tar  shown*  her.  in  confidence.  How  else 
Heera  have  quoted  [that  Sentence  re- 
i  the  nkmes  with  suoh  exactness1?  Of 
theire  *asv  %he  possibility  that   Mr. 

might  in  some  conversation  have  used 
ae  'words  ki  Heera's  hearing.  >  "  But, 


no,"  -thought  Nellie,  *  it  is  impossible.  If  that 
were  all,  why  Bhould  they  both  look  so  con- 
scious and  confused  P  There  is  no  doubt  how 
it  has  happened.  Heera  has  teased  and  been 
inquisitive,  and  Motee  has  let  it  out.  But  it  is 
not  honourable  of  -Motee-nnot  truthful !  It  is 
a  great  disappointment!  I  did  think  I  Could 
feel  sure  of  her—that  she  at  least  was  steady 
and  trustworthy ;  but  it  only  shows  that  all  are 
alike-+-everyoW;  none  are  worthy  to  be  com- 
pletely trusted.  Everyone  fails  at  one  time  or 
another."  And  Nellie,  accustomed  as  she  con- 
sidered herself  to  the  duplicity  of  the  world  in 
general,  and  versed  in  the  instability  of  all 
human  friendship,  was  so  weak  as  to  lay  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  shed  a  few  hot,  sor- 
rowful tears  of  real  distress. 

44 1  will  wait,  however,  and  see,"  was  *  her 
resolution  on  farther  reflection.  "Twill  not 
be  unjust  this  time.  I  am  quite  sure  of  one 
thing,  that  if  it  is  a  mistake  on  my  part,  and 
Motee  has  kept  her  word — though  I  don't  see 
how  that  can  be— she  is  certain  to  speak  of  it 
to  me.  She  is  so  open  and  truthful— I  mean 
if  she  is  still  what  I  have  always  thought  her 
— ^ it  will  all  be  cleared  up  before  many  hours 
are'cve*." 

Nellie  was  again  disappointed.  Bhe  gave 
more  than  one  opportunity — contrived  to  be 
alone  with  her  cousin  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  that  evening  and  the  next  day,  and 
waited  anxiously,  though  with  outward  cold 
indifference,  for  a  word  of  explanation.  But 
none  came.  Motee's  only  observations  were 
on  indifferent  subjects,  and  once  when  Nellie 
even  made  a  pointed  allusion  to  the  very  letter 
itself,  it  was  allowed  to  pass  unheeded. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it  now,"  thought  Nellie.  u  I 
see  it  is  as  I  fancied.  Oh,  Motee !  I  did  think 
better  of  you,  at  least ! " 


CHAPTBtt  VL 

"MOTEE,  what  are  you  moping  here  forP" 
exclaimed  Heera  one  day  about  a  week  later, 
as  she  came  up  to  the  window  where  her  sister 
sat  with  some  work.  Reginald  was  reading  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  "  How  dismal  you 
look !  What  has  come  over  you  and  Nellie  the 
last  few  days  P" 

"I  came  here  to  work,"  said  Motee  quietly. 
"  What  do  you  want,  Heera  ?" 

"  To  know  what  you  are  miserable  about — 
or  at  least  worrying  yourself. n 

u1  am  not  miserable/'  said  Motee  gravely. 
"  Has  the  post  come  in  yet  ?  " 
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"  Which— the  morning  post  ?"  aBked  Heera, 
laughing.  "My  dear  Motee,  your  wits  are 
wool-gathering,  I  think  !  Have  you  forgotten 
that  the  second  post  never  comes  in  till  after 
dinner?" 

"I  was  thinking  of  something  else,"  said 
Motee,  blushing  at  her  absence  of  mind.  "  I 
forgot  it  was  the  afternoon." 

"Who  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  to  have  a 
letter  from  ?  "  asked  Heera.  "  We  heard  from 
mamma  only  yesterday,  so  it  can't  be  from 
her ;  and  the  account  of  papa  was  so  good  that 
it  is  impossible  that  you  can  be  working  your- 
self into  a  fever  about  that." 

"No,  I  am  not,"  returned  Motee.  "I  am 
not  looking  out  for  any  letter  in  particular — 
for  myself." 

Heera  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  said, 

"  At  any  rate  you  can  tell  me  the  reason  why 
you  and  Nellie  have  been  going  on  in  this 
whimsical  way  the  last  week.  Oh,  I  didn't 
see  Reginald ! " 

"Did  you  not?"  said  Reginald,  advancing. 
"  I  have  not  left  you  long  in  ignorance  of  my 
presence.  But  I  am  ready  to  leave  you  in 
private  at  a  moment's  notice." 

"  I  would  rather  yon  should  stay  and  help 
me  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  Motee." 

"I  am  afraid  Motee  would  think  me  very 
interfering.  But  I  heard  you  complaining  of 
Nellie  too." 

"And  you  think  you  have  a  right  to  hear 
about  her  ?  "  said  Heera,  laughing.  "  Haven't 
you  seen  how  they  have  gone  on  the  last  week  ? 
Whenever  they  are  together,  Nellie  speaks  and 
looks  and  moves  as  if  she  were  encased  in  a 
double  suit  of  plated  armour ;  while  Motee  looks 
afraid  of  meeting  her  eyes,  colours  when  she  has 
to  speak  to  her,  and  behaves  just  like  a  trans- 
gressing dog  crouching  down  at  his  master's 
feet  in  dread  of  a  beating." 

Motee  glanced  up  with  a  rather  indignant 
light  in  her  eyes,  and  flush  on  her  cheeks ;  but 
before  she  could  speak,  Reginald  was  exclaim- 
ing, with  considerable  warmth, 

*  Really,  Heera,  I  wonder  Motee  allows  you 
to  speak  in  such  a  way.  I  am  sure  her  manner 
when  I  have  been  in  the  room  hua  been  very 
different  from  that." 

"Dogs  are  great  favourites  of  mine — dear 
little  creatures!"  returned  Heera.  quite  un- 
abashed. "  However,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Motee, 
if  I  have  offended  you  by  my  comparison.  I 
see  you  don't  want  me,  so  I'll  go  and  amuse 
myself  with  Mr.  Cowley  and  his  wig.  How 
cross  he  is  this  evening,  and  in  consequence 


how  crooked  it  is,  passes  my  powers,  of  de- 
scription." 

Heera  disappeared  from  the  room,  but  Re- 
ginald kept  his  station,  looking  gravely,  and 
for  a  minute  in  silence,  at  his  cousin's  down- 
cast face,  as  she  resumed  her  work. 

"  You  can  hardly  see  to  do  that  in  this  dark 
room,  I  should  think,"  he  observed  at  length. 
"  So  Nellie  has  taken  up  one  of  her  fancies 
again  P" 

"  Has  she  ?"  said  Motee,  rather  faintly. 

"  Has  she  not  ?  I  fancied  that,  as  Heera 
says,  you  have  not  been  quite  the  same  to  one 
another  during  the  last  week.  Never  mini 
Motee,"  continued  Reginald  kindly;  "she  is 
a  terrible  girl  for  taking  crooked  notions  into 
her  head,  but  she  always  comes  straight  again 
in  time.  I  asked  her  once  if  anything  was  the 
matter,  and  she  gave  me  to  understand  that  it 
was  none  of  my  business,  so  I  said  no  more. 
But  I'll  make  another  attempt,  if  you  like.  I 
can  bring  her  round  sometimes  when  ahe'e 
in  these  moods."  Rather  a  mistaken  idea  of 
Reginald's  by-the-bye ! 

"Oh  no,  thank  you,"  said  Motee,  haatirj. 
"  Please  don't  say  any  more  about  it  I  W 
very  sorry  if— if  I  have  done  anything  she  dooe 
not  like ;  but  I  would  rather  nothing  should  be 
said." 

"  Ah,  yes !  you  know  best,  certainty,"  said 
Reginald,  slightly  disappointed.  "  Only  mind 
you  don't  think  too  much  of  a  chilling  glance 
from  Nellie.  J  have  had  a  pretty  good  number, 
and  I'm  none  the  worse  for  them.  It  is  onfy 
her  way.  See  the  fuss  she  made  about  Baesel 
and  how  mistaken  she  was." 

"  I  know,"  said  Motee,  rather  abruptly. 

"  By-the-bye,"  said  Reginald."  itseems  strange 
that  uncle  Francis  has  no  answer  yet  from  Lai 
Morbury.    I  cannot  understand  it" 

"  Perhaps  he  can  do  nothing,"  said  Mot* 
after  a  short  pause. 

"Perhaps  not;  bat  still  it  is  very  unlike* 
man  of  his  character— or  what  I  imagine  to  be 
his  character— to  pass  by  without  any  notice 
such  an  application  from  an  old  and  intimaf 
friend.  J  believe  the  letter  has  miscarried,  ape1 
I  have  said  so  all  along,  only  my  uncle  pooo* 
poohod  the  idea  at  first,  and  now—" 

"  Does  he  think  it  likely  now  ?" 

"  Why,  no ;  I  am  afraid  that  hia  confident 
in  Load  Morbury  is  considerably  shaken 
though  he  still  fixes  up  if  NeJli*  svggert 
that  there  is  any  cau«e  for  it.  But  if  J* 
notice,  he  does  it  in  a  pettish,  irritable,  aimed 
undecided  manner.    I  believe  he  dovbl*  Led 
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y,  and  therefore  his  self-respect,  or 
r  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  won't  let 
adescend  to  write  again.  I  know  my 
wishes  hiin  to  make  another  trial." 
ai  very  sorry  for  it,"  said  Motee,  with 
a  deeper  sigh  than  the  occasion  seemed 
ant.     "  I  am  very  sorry  he  should  be  so 

on  our  account.  But  there  is  the  first 
bell,  and  I  must  go  and  dress." 
Jowley  was  in  a  particularly  ungracious 
hat  evening,  and  Mrs.  Grantley  looked 
ionately  out  of  spirits.  Nellie  spoke 
x  word  throughout  the  meal ;  and  after- 
when  they  returned  to  the  drawing- 
he  ensconced  herself  in  an  easy. chair, 
farther  end,  with  a  book,  leaving  the 

manage  for  themselves.  Mr.  Cowley 
I  in  his  chair,  pushed  his  spectacles 

down,  rustled  the  newspaper  loudly 
patiently,  and  at  length  threw  it  on  the 
Mrs.  Grantley  thought  a  little  music 
have  a  soothing  effect,  and  begged 
to  play  something.  Motee  hesitated  a 
and  tried  to  excuse  herself,  upon  which 
3tarted  up,  offering  to  take  her  place, 
:  knew  Motee  so  disliked  playing  before 
."  A  series  of  rattling  polkas  and  waltzes 
3,  to  Mr.  Cowley's  extreme  discomfiture, 
length  ho  fairly  growled  out,  although 
da  did  not  reach  Heera'a  ears, 

one  plays  anything  but  jigs  now-a- 

lought  you  were  fond  of  music,  uncle," 
•s.  Grantley,  disappointed  at  the  failure 
>lan. 

aic!  you  don't  call  that  music!"  re- 
Mr.  Cowley.     "  I  would  as  soon  hear  a 
•  of  kettles  and  pans  rattled  together." 
jra  has  a  very  good  touch,  I  think," 
rantley  ventured  to  say,  but  Bhe  only 
ed  in  still  further  exciting  him." 
y  likely !  rery  likely !   In  my  days  music 
ery  different  thing;  but  an  old  man's 
is  worth  nothing,  of  course — nothing 
Nellie,  has  the  post  come  in  yet  ?" 
n't  know,"  said  Nellie,  in  a  dreamy  voice 
comprehension,  from  the  other  end  of 
m. 

one  knows  anything  in  this  house,"  said 
vley  hastily.  "  EUinor,  what  time  does 
in?" 

link  most  likely  in  a  few  minutes," 
Mrs.  Grantley  quietly.  "  Do  you  think 
!  likely  to  have  an  answer  this  evening 
in  from  Lord  Morbury  ?  I  thought  we 
ly  heard  from  him  in  the  morning." 


"  Who  "said  I  wanted  to  hear  from  Lord 
Morbury?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cowley.  Not  I,  I 
am  sure.  Of  course  I  shan't  hear  from  him — 
either  evening  or  morning.  That  girl  makes 
noise  enough  to  deafen  one,"  he  muttered 
8otto  voce,  Motee  did  not  hear  the  words,  but 
she  saw  the  impatient  glance  and  gesture,  and 
went  to  the  piano  with  the  intention  of  in- 
ducing Heera  to  leave  off — rather  a  difficult 
matter,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  upset  her  serene 
confidence  in  her  own  good  playing  and  powers 
of  pleasing.  Motee  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  the  promise,  "In  a  minute  or  two.  I 
must  just  finish  this  lovely  piece.  I  know  aunt 
Ellinor  likes  it." 

"Have  you  given  np  all  hope,  then,  of  an 
answer?"  Reginald  inquired  of  Mr.  Cowley. 
"  I  thought  you  were  bo  confident  of  hearing. 
Perhaps  he  finds  he  cannot  comply  with  your 
request." 

Mr.  Cowley  merely  made  an  impatient  move- 
ment, and  kicked  aside  a  stool  in  front  of  him. 

"  Letters  sometimes  fail  to  reach  their  desti- 
nation," suggested  Reginald. 

"  When  they  are  misdirected,  of  course  they 
do,"  returned  Mr.  Cowley, 

"  Very  often  from  no  apparent  reason  exoept 
bad  management  at  the  poet-office.  I  have 
known  instances." 

"  Young  people  think  a  great  deal  of  their 
own  experience,  I  am  quite  aware,"  said  Mr. 
Cowley  oracularly. 

"After  all,  my  experience  in  the  penny 
postage  line  is  not  so  very  much  shorter  than 
yours,  uncle,"  said  Reginald  laughing.  "  How- 
ever, you  should  ask  Nellie  if  you  want  par- 
ticulars about  the  matter.  I  never  saw  such  a 
correspondent  as  she  is." 

Mr.  Cowley  made  no  answer  for  a  minute, 
and  then  raised  his  voice  with  a  peremptory, 

"  Nellie,  go  and  inquire  if  it  has  come  yet. 
I  particularly  wish  to  know." 

Nellie  either  did  not  or  would  not  hear,  and 
Motee  rose,  drawing  a  nod  of  approval  from 
Mr.  Cowley  as  she  left  the  room.  There  were 
no  lights  yet  in  the  hall,  through  some  negli- 
gence of  the  servants,  and  it  was  so  dark  that 
Motee  had  to  feel  her  way  to  the  passage  that 
led  to  the  kitchen  stairs,  deciding  not  to  return 
to  the  drawing-room  for  a  light,  as  it  might 
vex  Mr.  Cowley  to  see  her  again  without  an 
answer.  Half-way  down  the  passage  there  was 
a  descent  of  three  steep  steps ;  and  in  the  dark- 
ness, not  advancing  quite  cautiously  enough, 
Motee  arrived  at  them  before  sho  was  aware. 
One  moment  she  was  walking  steadily  along, 
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— the  next,  her  sensation  was  of  a  helpless 
plunge  forward,  and  an  acute  pain  in  the  right 
arm,  on  which  she  fell. 

Lights  and  faces  were  round  in  an  instant, 
before  she  could  even  regain  her  feet,  and  Mrs. 
Grantley,  with  a  pale  face  of  alarm,  was  trying 
to  support  her,  asking  eagerly, 

"My  dear,  are  you  hurt?  How  did  it 
happen?" 

"I  was  in  the  dark,"  Motee  tried  to  say, 
but  a  hysterical  gasp  came  instead,  and  the 
nervous  trembling  was  so  great  that  she  could 
hardly  stand.  Mr.  Cowley  and  Reginald  as- 
sisted her  into  tho  drawing-room,  where  she 
was  made  to  lie  down  and  drink  a  little  wine 
and  water,  all  in  a  dreamy  state  of  half-un- 
consciousness. Nellie's  action  of  lifting  and 
rubbing  the  right  hand  roused  her  instantly, 
with  a  cry  of  pain. 

"Is  it  hurt?"  asked  Nellie,  pausing  in- 
stantly. 

"  A  little,"  said  Motee  faintly.  "  Oh,  please 
don't  touch  it,  Mr.  Cowley  !" 

"  You  must  let  me  feel  it,  my  dear.  Yes, — 
that's  a  brave  girl !  No  bones  are  broken — it 
is  only  a  sprain.    Are  you  hurt  nowhere  else  ?  " 

Motee  answered  collectedly  in  the  negative, 
and  her  aunt,  with  a  relieved  face,  hastened  to 
apply  cold  water— her  sovereign  specific — and 
bandages  to  the  injured  arm.  She  banished 
from  the  room  Mr.  Cowley,  Reginald,  and 
Heera — who  was  very  much  excited,  and  quite 
useless  as  a  nurse — insisting  that  quiet  was 
essential,  and  that  Motee  must  not  be  moved 
until  she  was  better.  Nellie  remained,  and 
assisted  almost  in  silence.  Motee  looked 
anxiously  in  her  cousin's  face  more  than  once, 
seeking  for  the  old  sisterly  manner;  but  though 
her  cousin  was  very  kind  and  helpful,  and 
solicitous  for  her  comfort,  she  was  no  more  ,* 
and  a  shade  of  disappointment  came  over 
Motee's  face. 


"Is  it  worse,  dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Grantley 
instantly.    "  I  hoped  it  was  easier." 

"Thank  you — much  better  for  your  kind 
care,"  Baid  Motee  gratefully. 

"  Then  I  think  the  best  thing  will  be  for  you 
to  go  to  bed  at  once,  dear.  You  won't  get 
over  the  shock  until  you  have  had  a  good 
night's  rest.  I  will  call  the  others  in  to  say 
good- night,  and  then  you  must  come  up  with 
me." 

Mr.  Cowley  was  restlessly  pacing  the  Ball, 
and  came  in  directly,  saying,  "  Better,  is  the? 
that's  right!  So  you  got  hurt,  Motee,  on  my 
errand.    What  can  I  do  to  make  it  up  ?* 

"Nothing,"  said  Motee,  smiling.  "I  mean 
nothing  is  needed.    It  was  onlr  an  accident" 

"I  will  do  one  thing,  nevertheless.  IH 
assume  Reginald's  supposition  to  be  true- 
though  it  is  a  foolish  idea,  very  foolish !— and 
I'll  write  again  to  Lord  Morbury — you  know 
what  about.  Will  that  do?  We  shall  see  then 
if  anything  really  can  be  done  for  Ran — " 

Heera  entered,  and  Mr.  Cowley  broke  oft 
Good-nights  were  said,  and  then  Mrs.  Grantley 
took  Motee  up  to  her  room,  and  stayed  with 
her  to  assist  her  in  undressing.  She  was  Ttty 
grateful  to  Mr.  Cowley  for  his  kind  offer,  tort 
she  did  not  seem  inclined  to  talk  upon  the 
subject  when  her  aunt  introduced  it,  and  Xxi 
Grantley— a  little  perplexed — allowed  it  to 
drop. 

She  was  still  more  perplexed  when,  an  hour 
later,  she  glided  softly  into  the  room,  and  fraud 
Motee  lying,  asleep  indeed,  but  with  her  pale 
cheeks  and  long  eyelashes  still  wet  with  tean 
that  had  evidently  been  recently  shed.  Her 
face  was  sad,  though  quiet  ,*  and  the  breath  afifl 
broken  by  something  very  like  sobs.  "Wsi  ft 
disappointment  about  Randolph  P  or  becaa* 
the  suspense  was  trying?  Mrs.  Gnuatky 
began  to  wish  she  had  never  been  told  up 
thing  about  it  till  all  was  settled. 


(To  be  concluded  next  month,) 


EXERTION. 

Lbt  thy  mind  still  be  bent,  still  plotting  where, 
And  when,  and  how,  the  business  may  be  done. 
Slackness  breeds  worms ;  but  the  sure  traveller, 
Though  he  alight  sometimes,  still  goeth  oil 

Active  and  starring  spirits  live  alone; 

Write  on  the  others,  Here  lieth  such  a  one. 
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.BY  Tltf  JUJV.  BSSKINB  NKAXJB,  M.JL. 


At  this  present  moment  there  exist  in  certain 
fetid  and  dense  localities  in  London  some  six 
pr  eight  schools,  eagerly  attended  by  keen-jeyed 
pupils,  readily  led  by  unprincipled  parents, 
and  productive  of  a-  very  comfortable  subsist- 
ence k>  the  presiding  ganiua. 
-  Some  style  them  "  Nurseries :  oi  Crimes" 
ofthers  "Preparatory  Schools  for  the  Hulks ;  " 
ftthers,^ Hotbeds  of  Vice*"  but  the  flashmau 
qalls  them  M  Happy-go-lucky,  finishing  Schools 
for  Light  Fingers/' 

j:,They  form  tfce  .youthful  pickpocket.  .The 
system  is  deliberately  carried  out.  Each  school 
lias,  a  lay  figure  dressed  in  male  or  female  cos- 
tame,  and  so  nicely  poised  upon. a  pedestal  that 
e>r  alight  jar  rings  a  bell,  and  a  sudden  jerk 
prostrates  the  figure.  To  avoid  either  of  these 
results  is,  the  aim  of  the  embryo  convict :  he 
alone  is  considered  a*  proficient  in  his  art  who 
pan  extract  the. purse  or. secure  the  handker- 
chief without  ringing  the  bell  or  dislodging  the 


[Mll?or  years  these  seed-plots  of  crime  have 
ensued  in  different  localities  of  the  metropolis. 
ipYho  can  enumerate  the  thousands,  they  have 
grained  fpr  Sydney  and  Norfolk  Island  ?  : 
(  jjN"ow,.if  vice  be  so  active  and  ao  unwearied, 
purely  they  merit  a  place  in  the  grateful 
jjn^warj  of  their  fellows  who. struggle  to  train 
up  the  young ,  for  future  .usefulness  j  who  seek 
to.  pre-occupy  the  heart  with  that  seed  which 
Is/ to  blossom  and  bear  fruit  throughout  eter- 
nity; and  labour  at  this:  with  no  selfish  aim, 
no  desire  of  personal  aggrandisement,  but 
simply  from  a  benevolent  impulse,  and  a 
quenchless  sympathy  with  the  ignorant  and 
the  tempted,  seeking  practically,  to  be  followers 
of  Him  "  who  went  about  doing  good." 

Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Sarah 
Kirby,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  January,  1741, 
at  Ipswich.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  excel- 
lent understanding  and  undoubted  piety. 
From  him  she  imbibed  the  purest  sentiments 
of  religion  and  virtue,  and  learned  betimes  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity. 

When  old  enough  to  acquire  accomplish- 
ments, she  was  sent  daily,  for  some  hours,  to  a 
boarding  school  in  Ipswich,  kept  by  a  Mrs.' 


Justinier.  This  lady  had,  in  early  life,  moved 
in  fashionable  circles ;  but  an  imprudent  mar- 
riage had  severed  her  from  her.  family  con- 
nections, and  obliged  her  for  a  maintenance  to 
undertake  the  education  of  young  ladies. 
Whether  it  was  from  Mrs.  Justinier.  or  from 
her  father,  that  she  learned  her  graceful  man- 
ner of  reading  English  is  not  known ;  bat  in 
this  she  excelled :  and  even  to  the  close  of  life 
retained  the  power  of  reading  aloud  for  a 
length  of  time,  which  even  to  young  people  of 
our  day  would  appear  unendurable. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  her  home  was  trans- 
ferred from  Ipswich  to  London.  There  her 
father  made  rapid  strides  in  his  profession!;  had 
the  honour  of  teaching  perspective  to  George 
ILL,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  and  subsequently  to 
Queen  Charlotte.  < 

The  daughter  being  thus  removed  from  the 
companions  of  her  childhood,  associated  in 
London  with  individuals  considerably  older 
than  herself.  Some  of  these  were  persons  of 
eminence  in  literature  and  art.  Among  them 
may  be  numbered  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Gregory 
Sharp,  Mr.  Gainsborough,  and  Mr.  Hogarth. 
By  Dr.  Johnson  she  was  specially  noticed. 
The  circumstance  which  attracted  his  atten- 
tion was  a  literary  .dispute  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  respecting  some  passage  in 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost*"  which  could  not 
be  decided.  Mrs.  Kirby,  who,  as  well  as  his 
daughter,  was  present,  inquired  if  she  had  not 
the  booh  in  her  pocket,  it  being  a  great  favourite 
with  her,  and  he  probably  knowing  that  it  then 
made  part  of  her  daily  studies.  The  book  was 
accordingly  produced,  and  opened  at  the  dis- 
puted part.  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  struck  with  a 
girl  of  that  age  making  this  work  her  pocket- 
companion,  and  likewise  with  the  modesty  of 
her  behaviour  upon  the  occasion,  that  he  in- 
vited her  the  next  day  to  his  house,  presented 
her  with  a  copy  of  his  "  Rambler,"  and  after- 
wards treated  her  with  great  consideration. 

On  Mr.  Kirby's  removal  to  London,  his  son 
became  a  scholar  at  Westminster  School,  and 
being  younger  than  his  sister,  and  without  her 
talent  for  composition,  would  frequently  apply 
to  her  when  he  had  a  difficult  theme  to  write, 
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and  engage  her  to  compose  it  in  English  for 
him,  to  be  subsequently  by  himself  rendered 
into  Latin :  the  former  effort  was  one  of  the 
earliest  exercises  of  her  pen. 

About  the  year  1759,  Mr.  Kirby  removed  to 
Kew,  upon  being  appointed  clerk  of  the  works 
at  that  palace.  It  was  there  that  his  daughter 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Trimmer ;  and,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  united  to  him,  with 
the  approbation  of  both  families. 

From  the  time  of  her  marriage  till  she  became 
an  author,  she  was  almost  constantly  occupied 
with  domestic  duties ;  devoting  herself  to  the 
nursing  and  educating  of  her  children.  She 
would  say  that  as  soon  as  she  became  a  mother, 
her  thoughts  were  turned  so  entirely  to  the 
subject  of  education,  that  she  scarcely  read  a 
book  upon  any  other  topic,  and  believed  she 
almost  wearied  her  friends  by  making  it  so 
frequently  the  subject  of  conversation. 

Happily,  Mr.  Trimmer  was  of  the  same 
domestic  turn,  and  seconded  all  her  lessons 
both  by  precept  and  example.  Though  business 
estranged  him  from  home  during  the  day,  the 
evening  he  devoted  to  his  family.  In  winter 
it  was  his  custom  to  assemble  a  little  group 
of  hearers,  while  one  of  his  children  read 
aloud  from  some  favourite  author.  During 
these  well-spent  hours  ho  was  unwearied  in 
inculcating  the  most  reverential  attention  to 
their  mother,  and  affectionate  union  among 
themselves.  The  fable  of  the  old  man  and  the 
bundle  of  sticks  was  again  and  again  referred 
to,  explained,  illustrated,  and  its  moral  bound 
upon  their  hearts  and  memories.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  singleness  of  heart 
and  simplicity  of  character,  merciful,  very 
forgiving,  and  in  an  ominent  and  successful 
degree  a  peacemaker.  The  very  last  evening  of 
his  life  was  marked  by  his  performance  of  this 
virtue.  He  was  engaged  till  he  retired  to  rest 
in  writing  letters  to  compose  some  difference 
between  parties  who  were  at  variance. 

This  exemplary  husband,  Mrs.  Trimmer,  with 
brief  warning,  had  the  calamity  to  lose.  She 
thus  alludes  to  the  event  in  her  private  corre- 
spondence : — 

'*  The  blow  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  fatal.  I 
was  roused  from  sleep  by  hearing  a  gurgling 
noise  in  my  dear  husband's  throat,  as  if  he  was 
choking.  I  raised  him  up  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  perceived  that  he  was  in  a  fit. 
Not  being  able  to  support  him  unassisted,  I 
called  one  of  his  sons,  who  came  to  me  instantly; 
but  his  dear  father  was  insensible  of  our  atten- 
tion^ and  discovered  no  other  signs  of  life  than 


fetching  his  breath  a  few  times  at  distant  in- 
tervals. In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  breathed 
his  last." 

Her  private  journal  bears  ample  testimony 
to  his  worth,  and  the  sorrow  which  wrung  her 
heart  at  losing  him.  Bat  throughout  life, 
whether  in  adversity  or  prosperity,  she  was  as 
earnest  and  active  philanthropist :  and  she  tbut 
sensibly  winds  up  a  touching  tribute  to  his 
memory  :-— 

"  I  will  in  the  meantime  endeavour  to  supply 
to  the  best  of  my  power,  his  place  to  the  dear 
children  whom  he  has  left  behind.  They  an 
dearer  to  me  than  ever  since  he  was  taken 
away.  Let  me  in  all  things  conduct  myself  at 
his  widow." 

Her  attention  to  her  servants  deserves  special 
notice.  She  was  a  truly  kind  and  considerate 
mistress,  keeping  their  interest,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  constantly  in  view ;  was  careful 
so  to  adjust  her  domestic  arrangements,  tkt 
each  servant  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
frequenting  the  house  of  God  at  least  once  on 
every  Sabbath ;  and  frequently  contrived  that 
an  attendance  on  both  morning  and  evening 
service  should  be  attainable  by  them. 

A  portion  of  the  Sunday  evening  she  made 
it  the  rule  of  her  life  to  devote  to  their  indi- 
vidual and  personal  instruction.  There  vas, 
indeed,  nothing  that  she  considered  of  greater 
importance  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
man  than  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbatk 
She  regarded  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  at 
bringing  with  it  a  peculiar  blessing,  as  the 
sign  which  was  to  distinguish  the  serranta  of 
the  Lord,  and  mark  them  as  His  people;  aid 
often  would  she  recur  to  those  passages  in  tk 
Scriptures  which  speak  of  it  as  such. 

Not  that  the  Sunday  was  'rendered  by  Mn 
Trimmer  a  day  of  gloom  and  severity;  ontke 
contrary,  it  was  a  day  of  rest  and  peace,  of 
calm  and  innocent  cheerfulness,  not  only  to 
herself,  but  to  all  around  her ;  but  then  it  wai 
a  cheerfulness  which  harmonised  with  tha 
Banctity  of  the  season. 

The  Sunday  was  passed  in  frequenting  tbt 
house  of  God,  in  teaching  the  children  of  the 
poor,  in  giving  religious  instruction  to  her  o*» 
children  or  grandchildren,  to  her  servants,  and 
in  all  the  pleasures  of  domestic  happiness  ami 
quiet  enjoyment. 

Mrs.  Trimmer's  zeal  for  the  observance  & 
the  Sabbath  did  not  terminate  with  her  own 
performance  of  her  duty,  or  with  taking  doe 
care  that  her  household,  and  the  children  be* 
longing  to  the  Brentford  Schools,  6hosM  *l* 
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bserve  it.  She  spared  no  mental  effort  and  no 
ersonal  exertion  to  induce  the  adult  poor  of 
er  neighbourhood  to  keep  it  holy  unto  the 
lord.  To  this  end  she  wrote  to  them  a 
Friendly  Remonstrance" — earnest,  plain, 
mple,  and  divested  of  all  hard  words.  It  was 
ot  in  vain.  Some  short  time  after,  this  entry 
bouts  in  her  private  journal : — 
"  Let  me  not  forget  to  note  down  the  plea- 
ire  I  have  this  day  received  in  seeing  snoh 
ambers  of  my  poor  neighbours  at  church. 
[ay  they  continue  to  frequent  the  house  of 
od!  And  oh,  may  they  there  receive  edifi- 
ttion!" 

The  sick  poor,  the  aged  poor,  as  well  as  the 
rang  and  the  ignorant,  found  in  her  a  kind 
sitar  and  most  accessible  benefactress.  Nor 
we  her  benevolent  aims  confined  wholly  to 
ie  poorer  classes.  From  time  to  time  she 
srted  herself  to  assist  clergymen  who  were 
uprised  by,  or  wore  struggling  under,  ad- 
a-sity  and  privation. 
The  following  letter  tells  its  own  tale  :— 

"  Madam, — The  poor  lecturer  of  M ,  who  for 

any  years  has  been  struggling  with  a  small  precarious 
icome  and  a  rising  family,  begs  leave  to  niako  his 
amblo  and  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  you  for 
our  great  kindness  in  procuring  for  Mm  a  most  unex- 
ecuted and  very  liberal  supply. 

w  Last  week  I  received  from  Mr. of twenty- 

ve  pounds,  with  an  intimation  that  a  particular  friend 
t  his  had  informed  him  that  this  sum  would  be  ac- 
sptable  to  me.  I  was  fixed  in  astonishment,  and 
vefwhelmed  with  gratitude.  For  some  time  I  could 
kink  of  nothing  but  the  largeness  of  the  donation,  and 
k*  singular  beneficence  of  the  donor.  But  I  soon 
epn,  earnestly  to  cast  about  in  my  mind  in  order  to 
iscover  this  particular  friend,  to  whose  active  bene- 
tdqoce  I  had  been  so  much  indebted.  I  was  lost  in  a 
iriety  of  conjectures.    At  last  I  received  a  letter  from 

h.  K ,  informing  me  that  the  sum  I  received  was 

nam  'a  truly  benevolent  character,  who  annually 
Xpeads  a  considerable  part  of  an  ample  fortune  in 
Suitable  donations  to  distressed  clergymen  of  good 
baracter.'  A  truly  benevolent  character  indeed !  I 
less  God  that  such  are  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

"  The  doctor  proceeds :  '  A  particular  friend  of  mine 
Nsommended  you  to  him.'  In  conclusion,  he  informs 
« that  this  friend  is  Mrs.  Trimmer,  well  known  by  her 
•eful  publications. 

"I  know  not,  madam,  how  to  express  my  thanks 
¥  your  successful  exertions  in  behalf  of  an  obscure 
tanger  in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  who  never 
Qs  a  candidate  for  distinction  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
ad  who  never  figured  in  the  pulpits  of  the  metropolis 
*  Kb  vicinity.  It  is  evident,  in  this  case,  that  you 
mid  be  actuated  by  nothing  but  the  purest  bonovo- 
■m    May  God,  who  is  love,  reward  yon  a  hun- 


dred-fold! I  cannot  express  sufficiently  the  tense  I 
have  of  your  goodness :  I  will  only  represent  its 
effects. 

"  You  have  rendered  my  poor  wife  and  me  quite  easy 
in  our  minds,  who  often  for  theso  lost  five  years  have 
been  very  anxious,  devising  methods  of  economy,  and 
deliberating  on  tho  retrenchments  that  might  be  matte 
with  least  difficulty. 

"You  have  enabled  us  to  obtain  a  great  number  of 
comforts;  and  particularly  you  have  put  it  in  my 
power  to  keep  a  servant  to  assist  us  in  rearing  our 
tender  babes,  which  for  more  than  a  year  we  have  not 
been  ablo  to  do. 

"  I  am,  madam, 
"  With  tho  highest  respect*  osteem,  and  gratitude, 
"  Your  obliged  servant, 

"B.B- 

"  To  Mrs.  Trimmer." 

In  this  pious  work  of  coming  quietly  but 
effectually  to  the  aid  of  the  struggling  and 
impoverished  pastor,  she  frequently  met  with 
assistance  from  others  more  powerful  than 
herself.  At  one  time,  a  gentleman  who  had 
the  disposal  of  a  legacy,  designed  for  the  in* 
digent  clergy,  or  their  families,  applied  to  her 
to  recommend  proper  objects ;  by  which  means 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  of  use  to 
several  worthy  and  respectable  persons.  At 
another  time,  a  benevolent  friend,  who  appro- 
priated a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  an- 
nually to  the  same  charitable  purpose,  re- 
quested her  advice  and  assistance  in  the  die*  - 
posal  of  it,  and  thus  contributed  largely  to 
her  happiness. 

Another  channel  through  which  this  valuable 
woman  became  signally  useful,  was  by  recom- 
mending deserving  parties  to  situations  as  go* 
vernesses.  By  her  active  and  availing  inter- 
vention, many  a  friendless  young  woman  se- 
cured a  comfortable  home.  The  applications 
made  to  Mrs.  Trimmer  on  this  subject  were 
most  numerous. 

A  habit,  sedulously  cultivated,  of  early  rising 
was  particularly  useful  to  her  when  she  became 
an  author,  since  it  gave  her  some  hours  of  quiet 
and  retirement,  which,  in  so  numerous  a  family, 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  attained.  While 
writing  the  "  Annotations  on  the  Scriptures," 
she  used  frequently  to  rise  at  five,  and  even  at 
four  o'clock,  and  that  during  a  severe  winter, 
and  would  pursue  her  labours  when  the  rest  of 
the  family  were  in  bed.  The  fire  in  her  study 
was  prepared  over-night,  and  lit  by  herself  in 
the  morning ;  neither  liking  to  disturb  a  ser- 
vant at  so  early  an  hour,  nor  to  be  dependent 
upon  one  for  her  hour  of  rising. 

Her  manner  of  recurring  to  &rct^\ra*^\£!kA« 

\5  Ti*-. 
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tory  was  very  remarkable  and  very  pleasing. 
She  would  occasionally,  when  walking  or  sitting 
with  one  of  her  children,  or  any  particular 
friend,  talk  of  events  recorded  in  the  Sacred 
Volume,  till  you  might  almost  fancy  them 
recent.  For  example,  when  she  was  speaking 
of  the  death  of  Abel,  the  affliction  of  his  pa- 
rents upon  seeing  the  first-fruit  of  their  sin, 
in  the  destruction  of  a  darling  son,  would  be 
present  to  her  imagination ;  and  she  would  de- 
pict the  bitterness  of  their  sufferings,  till  you 
felt  for  them  a  sentiment  of  pity  that  you  had 
never  before  conceived :  from  this  she  would 
recur  to  the  folly  of  sin,  and  the  dangers  at- 
tending it,  till  the  prayer  would  rise  involun- 
tarily on  one's  lip,  "Keep  thy  servant  also 
from  presumptuous  sins." 

She  would  also  expatiate  on  the  history  of 
Joseph,  till  you  entered  into  all  the  joys  and 
Borrows  of  him  and  his  family ;  of  David  or  of 
Daniel,  till  she  brought  them  in  review  before 
you,  and  you  wondered  that  you  had  not  given 
greater  attention  to  what  you  had  read  con- 
cerning them. 

She  was  particularly  careful  not  to  speak  of 
the  failings  of  her  fellow-mortals,  and  always 


endeavoured  to  put  the  most  favourable  con- 
struction upon  their  words  and  actions.  It  was 
a  favourite  maxim;  with  her,  that  "  a  Christian 
should  carefully  avoid  saying  anything  to  ike 
prejudice  of  others ,  unless  when  U  was  necessary 
for  the  honour  of  God,  or  the  good  of  men**  And 
to  this  rule  she  steadily  adhered. 

Accustomed  to  think  more  of  facts  than  of 
persona,  she  was  not  curious  to  pry  into  the 
concerns  and  actions  of  others.  Her  literary 
pursuits,  and  the  round  of  benevolence  in  which 
she  was  engaged,  occupied  her  mind  and  left  no 
room  for  scandal. 

Tenderness,  likewise,  for  her  feUaw-cnaBhMBs, 
and  love  of  her  Creator  and  Bsduai^flllfrfle 
her  unwilling  to  listen  to  detail*"  oil ~ 
and  follies  of  the  world.  Toht*r4£f 
violated  the  laws  of  God,  and  rani 
to  their  own  destruction,  was**  fctd^gpisftrf 
heart  to  her.  That  His  name  might  be  praiied 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  and  His 
kingdom  come  quickly,  was  her  ardent  desre 
and  most  fervent  prayer,  and  to  promote  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  was  the  occupation  and 
joy  of  her  life; 

(To  be  continued.) 


"WBITE    SOOff." 

LoNtt  parting  from  the  hearts  we  love 
Will  shadow  o'er  the  brightest  face ; 

And  happy  they  who  part  and  prove 
Affection  changes  not  with  place. 

A  sad  farewell  is  warmly  dear, 
But  something  dearer  may  be  found 

To  dwell  on  lips  that  are  sincere, 
And  lurk  in  bosoms  closely  bound. 

The  pressing  hand,  the  steadfast  eye, 
Are  both  less  earnest  than  the  boon 

Which,  fervently,  the  last  fond  sigh 
Begs  in  the  hopeful  words,  "Write  soon !" 

"Write  soonl"  oh,  sweet  request  of  Truth  1 

How  tenderly  its  accents  come  I 
We  heard  it  first  in  early  youth, 

When  mothers  watched  us  leaving  home ; 
And  still,  amid  the  trumpet-joys 

That  weary  us  with  pomp  and  show, 
We  turn  from  all  this  brassy  noise 

To  hear  this  minor  cadence  flow. 

We  part,  but  carry  on  our  way 
Some  loved  one's  plaintive  spirit  tune, 

That,  as  we  wander,  seems  to  say — 
Affection  lives  on  Faith—"  Write  soon ! " 
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INDIA    AJTD    THE    HINDOOS. 
X.— RELIGION  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 


|  HE  ideas  entertained  in  Eng- 
land of  the  moral  condition 
and  the  religions  belief  of 
the  Hindoos  are  usually 
gathered  more  or  less  directly 
from  their  sacred  books :  hence 
mistakes  have  been  made,  -it  is  true 
cred  books  are  the  basis  of  the  religion 
f  people,  but  they  are  largely  departed 
very  frequently  contradicted,  and  always 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  believers 
n ;  so  that  Hindooism  in  practice  is  far 
degrading  in  its  character  than  Hin- 
1  in  theory. 

re  is  good  reason  to  conclude  that,  at 
remote  period,  India  must  have  been 
1  with  a  much  better  class  of  religious 
rs  than  she  now  possesses.  The  writings 
•genbalg  and  others  supply  passages 
indicate  comparatively  pure  doctrines 
ting  the  Unity  ]and  the  Providence  of 
doctrines  which  doubtless  had  a  tra- 
iry  origin  in  the  Divine  Revelation  to 
ebrews.  But  upon  these  doctrines  of 
icicnt  sages  a  system  of  idolatry  has 
n  grafted,  full  of  absurdities  and  abomi- 
s. 

Hough,  in  his  "  History  of  Christianity 
ia,"  when  speaking  of  the  Hindoo  my- 
y,  says : — 

>  notion  now  entertained  in  India  of  the  Su- 
teing  ia  that  of  a  pure  Spirit  without  attributes; 
welling  alone  in  His  own  eternal  solitude!  in  a 
infinite  blessedness,  or  inhabiting  every  crea- 
it  hath  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable ;  so 
y  arc  to  believe  that  they  see  God  in  everything, 

•refore,  that  everything  is  God For 

»,  the  soul  of  man  is  contemplated  as  a  portion 
Spirit ;  and  ns  it  is  thought  to  he  degraded, 
contract  defilement  by  its  connexion  with 
they  deem  it  the  great  business  of  life  to  eman- 
t  from  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  until  they 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  one  God. 


The  persons  who  aspire  to  this  state  of  purity  are 
called  Jogees,  Sanniasses,  Yoiragees,  and  other  names, 
all  intended  to  intimate  that  they  are  alike  insensible 
to  pain  or  pleasure,  being  lost  in  meditation  upon  the 
universal  Spirit." 

The  most  astonishing  austerities  are  prac- 
tised by  these  devotees  in  order  to  attain  to 
perfection.  Thus,  some  have  been  known  to 
make  a  vow  to  swing  over  a  fire,  with  their 
heads  downwards,  four  hours  a  day  for  a  given 
number  of  years ;  others,  to  hold  an  arm  erect, 
or  cross  both  arms  over  the  head,  until  the 
blood  ceased  to  circulate.  They  lose  all  mus- 
cular power,  and  the  limbs  become  so  dead  and 
stiff  that  they  cannot  be  taken  down.  Some 
have  been  known  to  sit  in  one  posture,  with 
their  legs  tucked  under  them,  until  they  had 
entirely  lost  the  use  of  the  limbs,  and  had  to 
be  carried  about  from  place  to  place ;  others 
have  vowed  never  to  lie  down  to  rest,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  so,  have  worn  an  iron 
collar  about  the  neck  like  a  large  gridiron. 
Such  as  these  always  sleep  leaning  against  a 
wall.  Some  have  been  known  to  stand  for  a 
long  time  in  the  midst  of  fires  kindled  on  the 
ground  close  around  them ;  and  some  have  even 
been  known  to  wear  an  iron  frame  round  their 
loins,  with  small  iron  cups  fixed  upon  it,  in 
which  oil  is  kept  constantly  burning.  Some 
have  been  seen  with  a  padlock  upon  their  lips, 
to  keep  them  in  perpetual  silence;  others  who 
have  vowed  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  a  distance, 
will  either  walk  with  sandals  filled  with  spikes, 
or  measure  the  way  with  the  length  of  their 
bodies,  lying  down  and  rising  alternately. 
Such  a  case  was  actually  witnessed  by  a  mis- 
sionary at  Barsec,  in  the  year  1862.  The 
same  gentleman  met  one  of  these  devotees, 
who  had  performed  a  journey  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  by  rolling  himself  upon  the 
ground.  He  had  spent  fifteen  months  in  per- 
forming the  task. 

By  such  acts  of  self-torture  as  these,  the 
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spirit  is  supposed  to  be  cleansed  from  the  im- 
purity of  the  flesh  with  which  it  is  connected. 
When  the  soul  has  attained  to  this  state  of 
perfection,  it  is  supposed  to  be  prepared  to 
return  to  the  universal  Spirit  whence  it  ema- 
nated. 

The  Jogees,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  Hindoos 
of  the  present  day,  believe  in  the  transmigration 
of  the  soul.  It  is  supposed  that,  after  death, 
the  soul  of  man  passes  into  the  body  of  some 
other  creature.  These  transmigrations  are 
believed  to  go  on  until  the  soul  becomes  suffi- 
ciently purified  for  absorption  into  the  Supremo 
Being.  Speaking  of  the  effect  of  this  on  the 
character  of  the  people,  Mr.  Hough  says : — 

"Believing  that  fate  has  doomed  them  to  pass 
through  a  certain  number  of  bodies  before  they  can 
attain  the  required  degree  of  perfection,  they  often 
feel  very  indifferent  about  quitting  their  present  taber- 
nacle. Of  this  we  haye  too  many  instances  in  the 
vast  numbers  who  annually  drown  themselves  in  their 
different  rivers  and  wells,  throw  themselves  under  the 
wheels  of  their  idols'  cars,  and  burn  alive  on  their 
husband's  funeral  pyre.  Suicide  is  a  crime  of  so 
frequent  occurrence  that  it  excites  little  or  no  atten- 
tion among  the  Hindoos." 

It  would  Beem  that  the  authors  of  the  Hindoo 
mythology  found  a  difficulty  in  conceiving 
how  pure  spirit  could  exert  any  energy,  and 
especially  an  energy  sufficient  to  form  a  world. 
When,  therefore,  the  supreme  Brahma  willed 
to  create  the  world,  he  is  said  to  have  drawn 
forth  from  himself  three  hypostases,  to  which 
were  given  the  names  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva.  These  constitute  the  celebrated  Hindoo 
Triad. 

Brahma  is  usually  represented  as  a  man  with 
four  faces,  riding  on  a  swan.  He  holds  in 
one  of  his  four  hands  a  portion  of-  the  Yedas ; 
in  the  second,  a  pot  of  water;  while  the  third 
is  raised  upward  to  indicate  protection ;  and 
the  fourth  declined  downward,  as  bestowing  a 
gift.  He  is  variously  styled  the  "  self  -existent " 
(falsely  though,  for  he  sprang  from  Brahm),  the 
"great  father,"  the  "lord  of  creatures/' and, 
more  appropriately,  the  "  creator."  He  is  re- 
puted to  have  had  originally  five  heads,  having 
lost  one  for  a  reason  upon  which  his  bio- 
graphers are  divided  in  opinion.  That  given 
in  the  Skanda  Purana  is  as  follows:  "The 
linga  (or  sacred  symbol)  of  Siva  fell  by  the 
curse  of  a  Bishi  from  heaven,  and  increased  in 
such  height  that  it  filled  heaven  and  hell.  In 
order  to  see  it,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  the  other 
gods  assembled,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
wonder  they  called  out,  'Who  can  reach  to  its 


extremity  ?  *  Vishnu  descended  to  hell,  and 
Brahma  went  upwards;  but  neither  search 
proved  successful.  Brahma,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  shame,  hired  the  cow  kama  and  tbe 
tree  ketaku  as  false  witnesses,  and  asserted 
three  times  that  he  bad  seen  the  end.  The 
gods,  knowing  the  falsehood  of  hiB  declaration, 
deprived  him  by  their  curse  of  all  worship, 
and  Siva  cut  off  one  of  his  heads."  Be  Hie 
cause  what  it  may,  there  is  but  one  temple 
to' his  bonour  erected  in  the  land,  and  he  re- 
ceives less  direct  reverence  than  almost  any  of 
the  celestials. 

Vishnu,  the  second  of  the  Trinrarti,  or  Triad, 
appears  as  a  blue  man,  riding  on  a  skate,  and 
holding  in  his  four  hands  a  war-club,  conch- 
shell,  a  weapon  called  chakra,  and  a  water-Hrjr. 
He  is  often  represented  as  reclining  on  the 
coiled  body  of  the  cobra-capella,  or  hooded 
snake,  with  seven  heads,  whose  hoods,  ex- 
panded over  the  head  of  the  god,  form  a  canopy 
to  shield  him  from  the  beams  of  the  sun.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  cobra-capella  is  deemed 
sacred  to  Vishnu,  and  treated  with  religious 
reverence  by  his  votaries.  He  is  worshipped 
as  the  Pervader,  or  the  personification  of  the 
preserving  principle.  The  Puranas  mention 
ten  Avatars,  descents,  or  incarnations  of  this 
god,  of  which  nine  are  these,  a  fishy  a  tortoise, 
a  boar,  a  man-monster,  a  dwarf,  a  giant,  Rama 
(hero  of  Bamayanam),  Krishna,  Budha,  and 
the  tenth,  which  is  still  expected,  a  white  hone. 

The  favourite  form  in  which  Vishnu  is  wor- 
shipped is  his  incarnation  as  Krishna.  Hin- 
doos will  join  in  any  irony  levelled  at  other 
gods;  they  will  laugh  at  or  confess  the  vilene* 
of  others ;  bat  when  Krishna  is  brought  for- 
ward, they  turn  grave,  and  always  defend  him; 
they  account  for  his  immoralities  by  saying 
"his  acts  were  freaks  of  the  god;"  "he  wai 
God,  and,  consequently,  whatever  he  did  was 
right,  however  wicked  it  would  bo  for  man  to 
do  the  like ;"  "  he  was  a  child,  and  knew  no 
better,"  or,  "  he  waB  a  child,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  thieve  and  lie  like  other  chil- 
dren, or  bis  divine  character  would  have  been 
too  soon  discovered." 

The  manhood  of  Krishna  was  in  keeping 
with  bis  boyhood :  most  truly  does  it  bear  out 
the  frequent  Hindoo  argument,  "  He  mutt  be 
a  god,  for  none  but  a  superhuman  being  could 
have  been  so  unbounded  in  his  licentious- 
ness." 

Siva,  the  destroyer  of  mankind,  is  seen  as  » 
silver-coloured  man,  with  five  heads  and  eight 
hands,  in  six  of  which  are  severally  a  ikott  • 
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deer,  firo,  an  axe,  a  rosary,  and  an  elephant 
rod,  while  the  seventh  is  open  in  the  attitude 
of  blessing,  and  the  last  of  protecting.  He 
has  a  third  eje  in  his  forehead,  with  perpen- 
dicular corners,  ear-rings  of  snakes,  and  a 
collar  of  akulls>  At  the  end  of  each  scries  of 
the  four  yoogas,  Siva  drowns  and  then  re- 
nodels  the  earth — his  name  being  more  pro- 
perly the  new-modeller,  or  reproducer.  One 
bnn  in  which  this  deity  is  worshipped  is  as 
;he  lingwn*  which  the  classical  reader  will 
mderstand  when  we  say  that  it  resembles  the 
shalli  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  exposed  to  public 
dew  the  country  over.  Siva  has  a  vast  number 
jf  worshippers,  some  of  whom  deem  him  supe- 
rior to  Brahma  himself.  One  of  his  consorts 
s  the  sanguinary  Kalce,  another  is  the  more 
>aoifto  Doorga.  The  former — Kalce—  is  the 
Wolpch.  of  the  land.  Her  appearance  indicates 
ler  character.  She  is  represented  as  standing 
rith.  one  foot  upon  the  chest  of  her  husband, 
Sivia,  whom  she  has  thrown  down  in  a  fit  of 
agar ;  her  tongue,  dyed  with  blood,  is  protrud- 
og  from  her  mouth ;  she  is  adorned  with  skulls, 
nd  the  hands  of  her  slain  enemies  are  sus- 
pended from  her  girdle.  The  blood  of  a  tiger 
elighte  her  for  ten  years ;  of  a  human  being 
?r  one  thousand  years.  If  any  of  her  wor- 
lippers  draw  the  blood  from  his  own  person, 
ad  offer  it  her,  she  will  be  in  raptures  of  joy ; 
at  if  he  cut  out  a  piece  of  flesh  for  a  burnt- 
Efering,  her  delight  is  beyond  bounds.  But 
lough  thus  sanguinary  and  malevolent,  Kalec 

one  of  the  favourite  deities  among  the  Hin- 
x>&.  The  Swinging  Festival  and  other  obser- 
incea  are.  in  her  honour,  being  designed  to 
rert  her  wrath,  or  secure  her  blessing.    She 

the  especial  friend  of  thieves  and  murderers, 
ho  invoke  her  blessing  before  entering  upon 
leir  deeds  of  violence  and  death. 

Seeides  these  three  principal  deities,  the 
[ixL^oos  have  numerous  other  gods  and  god- 
asees.  We  can  only  mention  a  few.  .They 
are  Indru,  the  king  of  heaven ;  Ganesha,  the 
od  of  wisdom  ;  Vreekuspaty,  the  god  of  learn- 
ig.j  Darma^deva,  the  god  of  virtue;  KumsB- 
eva,  the  god  of  love;  Kartikcya,  the  god  of 
ar ;  Agnee,  the  god  of  fire.  Every  god  is 
ippoaed  to  have  one  or  more  wives.  Some 
re  olgects  of  terror  to  the  deluded  worship- 
ers ;  and  many  impure  and  abominable  rites 
re  practised  to  propitiate  them. 

"  As  to  morality,"  writes  Mr.  Ward,  "  there  is  not 
26  first  element  of  truth,  modesty,  or  goodness  in  one 
f  them*  The  gods  of  India  (their  own  writers  being 
odgst).  are  fcke.  to  their  word,  thievish,  licentious, 


ambitious,  murderous — all  indeed  that  is  repcllant, 
malignant,  and  vile.  Is  it  then  surprising  that  there  is 
perjury,  and  injustice,  and  wickedness  the  land  over? 
Ah  no !  Tho  people  are  bad,  many  of  them  very  bad ; 
but  they  do  not  and  cannot  equal  their  own  gods  in 
wickednoss.  Their  deities  must  bo  changed  ere  their 
moral  condition  can  be  materially  and  generally  im- 
proved. The  Bible  must  supplant  the  narratives  of 
their  false  divinities ;  their  temples,  covered  now  with 
sculptures  and  paintings  which  crimson  the  face  of 
modesty  even  to  glance  at,  must  bo  demolished ;  the  . 
festivals,  in  which  are  re-enacted  shameless  events  in 
tho  lives  of  Krishna,  and  others  liko  him,  must  bo 
abolished ;  the  scenes  now  passing  before  the  eyes  of 
tho  nation,  sanctioned  by  what  is  esteemed  Divine 
example,  must  ccaso.  Then  will  India  rise  from  her 
deep  moral  depression." 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Hindooism  as  a  religious  system  is  indeed 
an  "  evil  tree."  Sad  testimony  is  forthcoming 
to  show  that  the  tree  has  produoed  "  evil  fruit." 

Tho  researohes  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  present  century,  placed  on  record 
facts  which,  whatever  change  for  the  better  may 
have  since  taken  place,  through  missionary 
labours  and  the  general  influence  of  European 
civilization,  exhibit  the  general  practical  in- 
fluence of  Hindooism.  As  such,  we  quote  a 
few  brief  extracts  from  his  diary.  They  form 
a  painful  commentary  on  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion :  "  The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of 
the  habitations  of  cruelty." 

"  Buddruck  in  Oriua,  May  30,  1806. 
"  We  know  that  we  are  approaching  Juggernaut — 
and  yet  we  are  more  than  fifty  miles  from  it — by  the 
human  bones  which  we  have  seen  for  some  days  strewed 
by  the  way.  .  .  .  Numbers  of  pilgrims  die  on  the  road, 
and  their  bodies  generally  remain  unburied.  The 
dogs,  jackals,  and  vultures  seem  to  live  here  on  human 
prey.  The  vultures  oxhibit  a  shocking  tameness.  They 
will  not  leave  the  body  sometimes  till  we  come  close 
to  them.  Surely  Juggernaut  cannot  be  worse  than 
Buddruck." 

"In  sight  of  Juggernaut,  June  12, 1806. 
41  I  passed  a  devotee  to-day  who  laid  himself  down 
at  every  step,  measuring  the  road  to  Juggernaut  by 
the  length  of  his  body,  as  a  penance  of  merit  to  please 
the  god." 

"Juggernaut,  Jutu  14, 1806. 
"  I  have  seen  Juggernaut.  The  scene  at  Buddruck 
is  but  the  vestibule  to  Juggernaut  No  record  of  an- 
cient or  modern  history  can  give,  I  think,  an  adequate 
idea  of  this  valley  of  death.  As  other  temples  are 
usually  adorned  with  figures  emblematical  of  their 
religion,  so  Juggernaut  has  representations  (numerous 
and  varied)  of  that  vice  which  constitutes  the  essence 
of  hi*  worship.  ....  The  senses  are  assailed  by  the 
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squalid  and  ghastly  appearance  of  the  famished  pil- 
grims, many  of  whom  die  in  tho  streets  of  want  or  of 
disease;  whilo  the  devotees,  with  clotted  hair  and 
painted  flesh,  aro  seen  practising  their  various  aus- 
terities and  modes  of  self-torture." 

"Juggernaut,  June  18,  180G. 

(After  describing  at  length  tho  ceremonies  on  the 
great  day  of  the  feast,  Dr.  Buchanan  proceeds) — 

"I  felt  a  consciousness  of  doing  wrong 

in  witnessing  this  disgusting  exhibition.  I  was  also 
somewhat  appalled  at  the  magnitude  and  horror  of  the 
spectacle.  I  felt  like  a  guilty  person  on  whom  all  eyes 
were  fixed,  and  I  was  about  to  withdraw.  But  a  screno 
of  a  different  kind  was  now  to  be  presented.  Tho 
characteristics  of  Moloch's  worship  are  obscenity  and 
blood.  We  had  seen  the  former — now  comes  the 
blood. 

"  After  the  tower  had  proceeded  some  way,  a  pil- 
grim announced  that  he  was  ready  to  offer  himself  a 
sacrifice  to  the  idol.  He  laid  himself  down  in  the 
road  before  the  tower  as  it  was  moving  along,  lying  on 
his  face,  with  his  arms  stretched  forwards.  The  mul- 
titude posted  round  him,  leaving  the  space  clear,  and 
he  was  crushed  to  death  by  the  wheels  of  the  tower. 
A  shout  of  joy  was  raised  to  the  god.  He  is  said  to 
smile  when  the  libation  of  the  blood  is  made." 

"Juggernaut,  June  20,  1806. 
"  The  horrid  solemnities  still  continue.     Yesterday 
a  woman  devoted  herself  to  tho  idol.    This  morning,  as 
I  passed  the  Place  of  Skulls,  nothing  remained  of  her 
but  her  bones." 

"Juggernaut,  June  21,  1806. 
"  The  idolatrous  processions  continue  for  some  days 
longer,  but  my  spirits  are  so  exhausted  by  the  con- 
stant view  of  these  enormities,  that  I  mean  to  hasten 
away.  I  beheld  another  distressing  scene  this  morning 
at  the  Place  of  Skulls — a  poor  woman,  lying  dead,  or 
nearly  dead,  and  her  two  children  by  her,  looking  at 
the  dogs  and  vultures,  which  were  near.  The  people 
passed  by  without  noticing  the  children.  I  asked 
them  where  was  their  home.  They  said  *  they  had 
no  homo  but  where  their  mother  was.'  Oh,  there  is 
no  pity  in  Juggernaut !  no  mercy,  no  tenderness  of 
heart  in  Moloch* s  kingdom!" 

Doubts  have  frequently  been  thrown  upon 
the  prevalence  in  India  of  the  sanguinary  rite 
of  the  Hindoo  superstition,  the  female  sacrifice, 
in  its  twofold  form — the  sacrifice  of  women 
who  are  burned  alive  on  tho  funeral  pile  of 
their  husbands,  and  the  murder  of  female 
children.  Beyond  question,  this  terrible  evil 
has  become  greatly  restricted  of  late  years,  but 
the  evidence  of  its  former  prevalence  is  con- 
clusive ;  and  we  fear  that  beyond  the  circle  of 
European  influence  it  still  prevails.  How  wide- 
spread and  generally  practised  the  murderous 
custom  formerly  was,  we  may  judge  from  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  the  volume  from 


which  we  hare  quoted,  furnished  a  report,  made 
by  persona  of  the  Hindoo  caste,  of  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  women  burned  within  the  period  of 
six  months,  from  April  15th  to  October  15th, 
1804,  within  thirty  miles  round  Calcutta.  By 
an  account  taken  in  1803,  the  number  during 
that  year  was  275.  It  was  also  calculated  that 
the  number  of  female  children  sacrificed  in 
Ontch  and  Guzerat  alone  in  1807  amounted,  by 
the  very  lowest  computation,  to  8,000. 

Although  these  statements,  as  we  have  said, 
refer  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
they  are  not  the  less  illustratiye  of  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  Hindooism  as  a  religious 
system.  At  a  later  period,  the  lamented  Heber, 
whose  amiability  of  character  disposed  him  to 
form  the  most  farourable  judgment  of  the 
people,  thus  expressed  the  convictions  to  which 
his  experience  had  led  him.  A  more  distressing 
picture  of  moral  degradation  could  hardly  hare 
been  presented : — 

"  Of  all  idolatries  which  I  have  ever  read  or  heard 
of,  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  an  which  I  had  taken 
some  pains  to  inform  myself,  really  appears  to  me 
the  worst,  both  in  the  degrading  notions  which  it 
gives  of  the  Deity ;  in  the  endless  round  of  its  burden- 
some ceremonies,  which  occupy  the  time  and  district 
tho  thoughts,  without  either  instructing  or  interesting 
its  votaries;  in  the  filthy  acts  of  uncleannes*  and 
cruelty,  not  only  permitted  hut  enjoined,  and  inse- 
parably interwoven  with  those  ceremonies;  in  the 
system  of  castes,  a  system  which  tends,  more  than  any- 
thing  else  the  devil  has  yet  invented,  to  destroy  the 
feelings  of  general  benevolence,  and  to  make  nine-tenth* 
of  mankind  the  hopeless  slaves  of  the  remainder;  and 
in  the  total  absence  of  any  popular  system  of  monk, 
or  any  single  lesson  which  the  people  at  large  ever 
hear,  to  live  virtuously  and  do  good  to  s*eh,other.  I 
do  not  say,  indeed,  that  there  are  not  sosae  scattered 
lessons  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  their  ancient  hooka; 
hut  those  books  are  neither  accessible  to  the  people  at 
large,  nor  are  these  last  permitted  to  read  them ;  sad, 
in  general,  all  the  sins  that  a  Soodra  is  tangjht  to  far, 
are,  killing  a  cow,  offending  a  Brahmin,  or  neglecting 
one  of  the  many  frivolous  rites  by  which  their  denies 
are  supposed  to  be  conciliated.  Acoordhsgrr,  though 
the  general  sobriety  of  the  Hindoos  (a  *fatos  wneh 
they  possess  in  common  with  most  inhabitants  of  wans 
climates)  affords  a  very  great  moiHty  to  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order  and  decorum,  I  really  next* 
have  met  with  a  race  of  men  whose  standard  of  mo- 
rality is  so  low,  who  feel  so  little  apparent  shame  on 
being  detected  in  a  falsehood,  or  so  little  interest  in  th* 
sufferings  of  a  neighbour,  not  being  of  their  own  isa.*t* 
or  family ;  whose  ordinary  and  familiar  conversation  i? 
so  licentious,  or,  in  the  wilder  and  more  lawless  di.*- 
,  tricts,  who  shed  blood  with  so  little  repugnance.  Thf* 
good  qualities  which  there  are  among  them  are  in  no 
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stance  that  I  am  aware  of  connected  with,  or  arising 
t  of,  their  religion  ;  since  it  is  in  no  instance  to  good 
eds  or  virtuous  habits  in  life  that  tho  future  rewards 
which  they  believe  are  promised.  Their  bravery, 
)ir  fidelity  to  their  employers,  their  temperance,  and, 
lerever  they  are  found,  their  humanity  and  gentle- 
ss  of  disposition,  appear  to  arise  exclusively  from  a 
tural  happy  temperament,  from  an  honourable  pride 
their  own  renown  and  the  renown  of  their  ancestors, 
i  from  the  goodness  of  God,  who  seems  unwilling 
it  His  image  should  bo  entirely  effaced,  even  in  the 
.dst  of  the  grossest  error." 

Mr.  Ward,  a  more  recent  labourer  in  this 
Id  of  missionary  effort,  confirms  in  every 
.rticular  the  judgment  expressed  by  the  de- 
>ted  Heber,  and  gives,  from  his  own  personal 
>8ervation,  details  of  superstitious  cruelties 
Ql  enacted,  which  ought  indeed  to  stimulate 
aristian  zeal  and  self-denial,  in  order  to  the 
ider  evangelization  of  this  mighty  empire, 
ur  readers  also  will  remember  the  testimony 
>rne  by  Dr.  Kay,  Principal  of  Bishop's  Col- 
ge,  Calcutta,*  to  the  effect  that,  "  instead  of 
lr  missionaries,  as  some  think,  having  taken 
prejudiced  view  of  the  character  and  insti- 
itions  of  the  Hindoos,  and  exaggerated  the 
vils  connected  with  their  social  system,  he  was 
ally  persuaded  that  the  reverse  was  the  case : 
hat  Europeans  in  general  see  only  the  smooth, 
ecorous  surface  of  Hindooism,  and  have  very 
ttle  conception  of  the  evil  that  is  going  on 
saeath."  Dr.  Kay  also  quoted  from  a  pam- 
*let  written  a  few  years  ago  by  one  of  the 
>st  respectable  pundits  in  Calcutta,  in  which, 
ferring  to  the  treatment  of  women,  this  fearful 
*xtence  occurs :  "  Where  men  are  void  of  pity 
cl  compassion,  of  a  perception  of  right  and 
Ong,  of  good  and  evil ;  and  where  men  con- 
L«  the  observance  of  mere  forms  as  the 
Sliest  of  duties  and  the  greatest  of  virtues, 
lii  such  a  country,  would  that  women  were 
v-cr  born !  Woman !  in  India  thy  lost  is  cast 
anisery." 

Sn  a  concluding  paper  next  month,  we  pro- 
^e  to  resume  our  subject,  and  to  take  a  rapid 
-w  of  Protestant  missions,  as  they  have  been 
<5l  are  conducted  in  India. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
IttE  Jumna  Musjid,  in  the  city  of  Delhi, 
s*ge  576),  is  the  largest  mosque  in  India.    It 
t«  built  in  six  years  by  Shah  Jehan,  and  cost 

*  See  Our  Ows  Fireside,  Vol.  III.,  pago  25— "The  In- 
^nce  of  Christianity  on  tho  Position  and  Character  cf 
By  the  Rev*  W.  Kay,  D.D. 


ten  lacs  of  rupees.  The  ascent  to  the  rocky 
eminence  on  which  it  stands  is  by  thirty-five 
stone  steps,  and  through  a  handsome  gateway 
of  red  stone.  The  mosque  itself  is  approached 
by  another  flight  of  steps,  and  entered  by  three 
Gothic  arches,  each  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
At  tho  flanks  are  two  minarets,  130  feet  high, 
of  black  marble  and  red  stone  alternately ;  their 
summits  crowned  with  light  pavilions  of  white 
marble. 

Delhi  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Hindostan. 
It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jumna, 
266  miles  from  Cawnpore.  During  the  era  of 
its  splendour,  it  is  said  to  have  covered  a  space 
of  twenty  miles  in  length ;  but  it  is  now  reduced 
to  a  circumference  of  about  seven  or  eight  miles. 
Its  appearance  in  1857  is  thus  described  by  a 
visitor: — "The  inhabited  part  of  it— for  the 
ruins  extend  over  a  surface  as  large  as  London, 
Westminster,  and  Southwark — is  about  seven 
miles  in  circuit,  seated  on  a  rocky  range  of 
hills,  and  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall, 
which  the  English  Government  have  put  into 
a  state  of  repair,  and  are  now  engaged  in 
strengthening  with  bastions,  a  moat,  and  a 
regular  glacis.  The  houses  within  are  many 
of  them  large  and  high.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  mosques,  with  high  minarets  and 
gilded  domes ;  and  above  all  are  seen  the  palace, 
a  very  high  and  extensive  cluster  of  Gothic 
towers  and  battlements,  and  the  Jumna  Musjid, 
the  largest  and  handsomest  place  of  Mussul- 
man worship  in  India.  The  chief  material  of 
all  these  fine  buildings  is  red  granite,  of  a  very 
agreeable  though  solemn  colour,  inlaid,  in  some 
of  the  ornamental  parts,  with  white  marble ; 
and  the  general  style  of  building  is  of  a  simple 
and  impressive  character." 

Such  is  the  appearance  of  this  far-famed 
city,  which  in  the  rebellion  of  1857  cost  Great 
Britain  so  much  of  her  best  blood  to  recapture 
from  the  Sepoys.  The  official  name  is  Shah* 
jehanpoor,  "  City  of  the  king  of  the  world." 
The  population  is  about  160,000. 

Our  second  engraving  (page  617)  illustrates 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Daladarelic — the  reputed 
tooth  of  Buddha,  at  Kandy.  This  relic  is  the 
object  of  religious  embassies  from  Siam,  and 
even  Thibet.  South  Ceylon,  especially  Kandy, 
is  the  sacred  centre  of  Buddhism.  Strenuous 
missionary  efforts  are  directed  to  this  quarter, 
and  they  have  been  attended  with  considerable 
success.  Should  Buddhism  fall  in  Ceylon,  the 
bearing  of  its  evangelization  on  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  East,  through  Asia  beyond 
the  Ganges,  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
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THE    ATLANTIC    TELEGEAPH. 
(Concluded  from  page  569.) 


Our  readers  will  remember  that  when  the 
last  fault  of  the  cable  of  1865  occurred,  the 
electricians  at  Yalentia  were  left  without  any 
precise  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
struction, or  of  the  proceedings  of  those  on 
board.  They  actually  calculated,  however, 
within  a  few  fathoms,  the  exact  locality  of  the 
injury.  When  all  communication  ceased  with 
the  Great  Eastern,  uneasiness  was  not  at  first 
excited,  since  a  similar  cessation  had  occurred 
before.  But  when  hour  after  hour  passed 
away  on  leaden  wings,  and  day  followed  day, 
and  the  needle  was  still,  and  the  light  moved 
not  in  the  darkened  chamber  at  Foilhum- 
merum,  it  may  be  conceived  with  what  soli- 
citude the  men,  in  whose  watchfulness  all  the 
sleeping  and  waking  world  were  interested, 
looked  out  for  some  sign  of  the  revival  of  the 
current  in  the  dull  veins  of  the  subtle  me- 
chanism. 

The  solicitude  soon  became  national.  Pro- 
phets of  evil  were  not  lacking  to  express  dis- 
trust of  the  magnificent  ship  then  calmly 
breasting  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic.  Beady 
listeners  were  found  among  the  class  whose 
normal  condition  is  despair  of  every  scheme, 
good,  useful,  novel,  or  great.  Newspaper  cor- 
respondence augmented  in  volume,  and,  it  must 
be  said,  in  wildness  of  conjecture  and  unsound- 
ness of  premises  and  conclusions.  Those  who 
were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Great  Eastern 
had  gone  to  the  bottom,  were  comforted  by  the 
reflection  that  the  two  men-of-war  would  save 
those  who  were  on  board.  Had  they  known 
that  the  Sphinx  had  disappeared,  and  that  the 
Great  Eastern  was  much  better  able  to  help  the 
Terrible  in  a  time  of  watery  trouble,  than  the 
Terrible  would  be  to  aid  her,  they  would  have 
despaired  indeed. 

It  would  have  surprised  and  amused  those 
on  board  engaged  in  their  work,  if  they  could 
have  known  that  the  vessel  which  they  were 
never  tired  of  praising  and  admiring,  was 
pronounced  by  eminent  engineers  to  need 
strengthening;  that  she  had  sunk  in  the 
middle;  that  she  was  unsafe  and  radically 
faulty.  Undoubtedly  there  wore  grounds  of 
anxiety,  but  none  for  anticipations  and  pre- 
dictions of  the  worst.  Some  strove  to  stem 
the  current  of  alarm,  and  in  several  instances 
the  most  correct  conjectures  were  made  con- 
cerning the  position  of  the  ship,  and  the  causes 


of  the  long-continued  silence.  But  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  news  agent  who  hailed  the 
Great  Eastern  at  Crookhaven,  on  the  17th  of 
August,  with  the  words,  "  We  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  you :  many  think  you  went 
down,"  expressed  the  conviction  of  a  great 
number  of  persons  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Ere  noon  of  that  day  the  news  of  the  safety 
of  the  ship  relieved  many  an  anxious  thought, 
silenced  many  a  tongue  and  pen,  and  dis- 
sipated many  a  gloomy  apprehension.  The 
rejoicing  was  indeed  national  The  avidity 
with  which  the  public  received  the  narrative  of 
the  voyage  was  intense — a  contrast  indeed  to 
the  comparative,  although  we  must  admit  na- 
tural lack  of  interest  which  the  uneventful 
diary  of  the  successful  enterprise  of  the  pre- 
sent year  has  excited.  Without  exception  of 
any  note,  when  the  facts  connected  with  the 
proceedings  were  known,  all  the  principal 
journals  in  their  leading  articles  drew  fresh 
hopes  of  success  from  the  record  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  failure. 

Steps  were  speedily  taken  preparatory  to  a 
renewal  of  the  undertaking.  The  capital  of 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  was  increased 
by  the  issue  of  new  shares,  and  another  cable 
was  at  once  ordered.  It  was  confidently  as- 
serted that  the  series  of  accidents  which  had 
been  the  sole  cause  of  the  frustration  of  the 
enterprise  might  easily  be  guarded  against  in 
future.  The  Great  Eastern  was  again  secured, 
and  Captain  Anderson  engaged  to  continue  in 
charge  of  her.  The  rapid  appropriation  of  the 
new  shares  issued  indicated  how  heartily  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  hopeful  words  with  which  the  Tim* 
correspondent  concluded  his  most  graphic 
record  of  the  unsuccessful  enterprise : — 

"  The  Great  Eastern  is  now  undergoing  the  altera- 
tions which  will  render  her  absolutely  perfect  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  new  cable  and  picking  up  the 
old,  and  next  year  will  see  the  renewal  of  the  enter- 
prise of  connecting  the  Old  World  with  the  Xcw  hv 
an  enduring  link  which,  under  God's  blessing,  may 
confer  unnumbered  blessings  on  the  nations  which  the 
ocean  has  so  long  divided,  and  add  to  the  greatness 
and  the  power  which  this  empire  has  achieved  br  the 
energy,  enterprise,  and  pcfraerennceofonrcoantryiDA, 
directed  by  Providence,  to  the  promotion  of  the  wd-  * 
fare  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

"  Remembering  all  that  has  occurred— -bow  un- 
grounded hopes  were  deceived,  just  expectaiioitt  fa*' 
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trated — there  are  still  grounds  for  confidence,-  absolute 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  human  affairs  permits  them  in 
any  calculation  of  future  events  to  be,  that  the  year 
1866  will  witness  the  consummation  of  the  greatest 
work  of  civilized  man,  and  the  grandest  exposition  of 
the  development  of  the  faculties  bestowed  on  hi™  to 
overcome  material  difficulties. 

"  The  last  word  transmitted  through  the  old  tele- 
graph from  Europe  to  America,  was  '  Forward,'  and 
•  Forward  '  is  the  motto  of  the  enterprise  still." 

A  right  noble  motto — and  a  fitting  augury 
of  a  corresponding  word,  "  Success." 

vHhe- Great  Eastern  again  left  Bantry  Bay  on 
Thursday,  July  13th,  1866.  So  uneventful  did 
this  successful  voyage  prove,  that,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  the  official  diary,  when  published 
in  the  newspapers,  scarcely  found  readers. 
There  was  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to 
relate,  beyond  the  details  of  uncoiling,  passing 
astern,  paying  out,  testing,  and  so  forth.  The 
diarist  was  even  constrained  to  make  capital 
of  the  catalogue  of  the  live  stock  and  dead 
meat  taken  on  board  for  the  supply  of  the  ex- 
peditionary force.  He  tells  us  the  live  stock 
comprised :  "  10  head  of  cattle,  1  milch  cow, 
114  sheep,  20  pigs,  29  geese,  14  turkeys,  and 
600  fowls ;"  whilst  the  dead  stock  consisted  of 
44  28  cattle,  4  calves,  22  sheep,  4  pigs,  and  300 
fowls  "— *-a  goodly  supply  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  floating  town.  But  if 
the  diarist  did  not  find  his  labour  hailed  with 
enthusiasm,  he  might  console  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  the  interest  of  his  narrative  had 
only  been  eclipsed  by  the  great  and  gratifying* 
tact  that  better  story — or  worse — there  was 
none  to  tell.  With  one  exception,  the  diary, 
apart  from  the  mere  running-out  of  the  cable, 
might  have  been  summed  up,  as  we  read  under 
the  head  of  July  24th,  thus : — 

"Breakfast  at  8;  lunch  at  1;  dinner  at  6; 
tea  at  8;  502  souls  who  live  on  board  this 
huge  ship  following  the  prescribed  occupations  " 
— a  poor  diarist  rather  languidly,  his  occupation 
being  gone  or  never  having  come — "cable  going 
out  merrily." 

There  was,  however,  one  little  interruption — 
one  windfall  for  the  diarist.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  18th  of  July,  the  accidental  touching 
of  an  alarm-bell  proved  the  perfection  of  the 
signalling  arrangements  on  board ;  the  en- 
gineers were  at  once  ordered  to  stop,  and  the 
great  ship,  steaming  about  six  knots  an  hour, 
was  brought  up  in  her  own  length.  This, 
however,  was  a  false  alarm ;  the  real  one  was 
given  shortly  after  midnight.  The  cable  got 
entangled  in   the  tank,  several  coils  being 


caught  up  and  twisted  in  what  seemed  an 
inextricable  manner  in  the  rapid  running  out. 
The  signal  to  stop  the  ship  was  so  promptly 
given,  that  the  foul  never  reached  the  paying- 
out  wheel ;  the  stoppers  being  at  once  put  on 
the  cable  at  the  stern,  and  the  ship  reversed 
and  kept  over  the  pendant  cable  so  as  to  hold 
it  "up  and  down."  This  was  not  an  easy 
matter,  for  there  was  a  good  deal  of  wind,  and 
in  the  rain  and  darkness  it  was  difficult  to 
make  out  the  strain  on  the  cable;  but  it  was 
done  for  nearly  two  hours,  during  which  the 
men  on  deck  were  unravelling  the  coils,  than 
which  "  no  fishing-line  was  ever  entangled 
worse."  All  this  time,  men  stood  handy  with 
the  great  ocean  buoy,  ready  at  the  least  sign 
of  excessive  strain  to  cut  the  cable  and  throw 
the  end  overboard.  Patience  and  painstaking 
among  the  electricians  and  the  tankmen,  and 
the  skill  of  the  captain,  conquered  the  danger ; 
and  at  two  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  cable 
was  once  more  running  out  steadily  and  safely 
over  the  stern,  its  electrical  condition  having 
suffered  not  the  slightest  deterioration  in  spite 
of  all  the  twist  and  tangle.  Thus,  uneventful 
as  the  voyage  was,  the  fate  of  the  cable  of  1865 
was  very  narrowly  escaped  by  its  successor; 
and  the  keen  interest  aroused  by  the  sudden 
and  mysterious  silence  that  last  year  kept  us 
all  in  suspense  for  so  many  days  would  no 
doubt  have  been  felt  in  scarcely  diminished 
force. 

The  only  other  incident  of  the  voyage  that 
could  be  called  an  accident  was  the  falling 
overboard  of  a  sailor,  who  was  speedily  picked 
up.  The  arrival  twice  a  day  of  news  from 
Europe,  which  was  posted-up  outside  the  tele- 
graph room  and  there  eagerly  read  by  groups 
of  the  crew,  was  the  excitement  of  the  voyage; 
and  the  receipt  of  news  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean  must  have  sometimes  struck  the  readers 
with  a  piquant  sense  of  novelty  and  bewilder- 
ment not  unenviable. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  July,  the  expe- 
dition reached  the  entrance  of  Heart's  Content. 
It  could  be  plainly  seen  that  a  welcome  was 
prepared.  The  British  and  American  flags 
floated  from  the  church  and  telegraph  station, 
and  other  buildings.  The  Greed  Eastern  dressed 
ship,  fired  a  salute,  and  three  cheers  were 
given.  At  nine  o'clock,  ship's  time,  the  cable 
was  cut,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  Medway  to  lay  the  shore  end.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Great  Eastern  steamed  into  the 
harbour. 
At  2.30  a.m.,  July  28th,  the  following  tele- 
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gram  was  received  at  Valentia  from  New- 
foundland : — 

"  Our  shore  end  has  just  bcon  laid,  and  a  most  per- 
fect cable,  under  God's  blessing,  completes  telegraphic 
communication  between  England  and  the  continent  of 
America. 

"  At  last/'  then,  the  great  work  is  "  accom- 
plished "—the  persistent  efforts  of  twelve  years 
rewarded  with  complete  success.  A  throbbing 
chain,  alive  in  every  link,  binds  the  living 
heart  of  England  to  the  living  heart  of  Ame- 
rica. We  can  feel  each  others'  pulses  beat, 
and  within  a  brief  hour  or  two  can  understand 
what  is  passing  in  the  far-distant  New  World. 
Nor  will  the  issue  end  here.  An  impetus  has 
been  given  to  telegraphic  enterprise  which  will 
not  easily  be  restrained.  Already  we  hear  of 
wires  spanning  the  Atlantic  in  various  lati- 
tudes. As  a  half-way  telegraph  post,  the  island 
of  Bermuda,  "  placed  far  amid  the  melancholy 
main,"  may  yet  be  found  of  more  service  than 
it  has  ever  been  to  Great  Britain  as  a  military 
station.  The  tropical  Azores  or  the  hyper- 
borean Faroes  may  also  become  resting-places 
for  the  electric  chains  that  tie  the  two  worlds 
together.  The  long  telegraph  line  by  whioh  it 
has  been  proposed  to  unite  Russia  and  the 
United  States  by  way  of  Siberia  and  Rupert's 
Land,  spanning  with  a  submarine  line  the  icy 
Straits  of  Bhering,  may  yet  illustrate,  in  a 
double  sense,  the  proverb  that  "extremes  meet." 
What  the  future  may  do  it  is  vain  to  calculate, 
but  the  word  "  impossible  "  seems  to  have  been 
erased  from  the  dictionary  of  the  submarine 
electrician,  and  ere  long  "  forty  minutes  "  may 
be  deemed  intolerably  tardy  in  communicating 
by  the  electric  girdle  with  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

"  Seems  it  not  a  fbat  sublime  P 
Intellect  hath  conquered  time." 

Scarcely  would  our  narrative  be  complete — 
rather,  it  would  lack  a  feature  of  chief  interest 
— if  wo  did  not,  before  we  conclude,  refer  to 
the  circumstances  attending  the  extraordinary 
and  unexpected  recovery  of  the  cable  of  1865. 
This  achievement,  although  following  in  the 
wake  of  success  sufficiently  astonishing,  seems 
to  have  taken  the  world  completely  by  sur- 
prise; and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
class  of  the  community  has  felt  more  astonish- 
ment than  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  task — the  electricians. 
Few  believed  with  them  that  a  good  cable  could 
bo  laid  across  the  Atlantic  at  all,  while  still 
fewer  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  broken 


cable  being  picked  up  from  three  muW  depth 
of  water.  The  few  who  returned  from  last 
year's  expedition  knew  that  they  had  grappled 
the  broken  cable,  and  could  have  brought  it  to 
the  surface  but  for  the  weakness  of  their  ap- 
paratus ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
many  even  of  the  directors  of  the  Atlantic 
Company  were  incredulous  on  the  subject,  and 
looked  on  the  wire  of  1865  aa  hopelessly  lost 
That  this  opinion  was  almost  universal  may 
be  judged  from  the  mot  that  the  underwriton 
who  had  insured  it  at  once  paid  on  it  as  ot 
a  total  loss;  and  a  curious  question  will  now 
arise  as  to  the  amount  of  salvage  to  which  the 
Great  Eastern  is  entitled  for  bringing  the  cable 
to  light  again  and  restoring  it  to  speech. 

Hopeless  as  the  effort  seemed  to  the  many, 
the  anticipations  of  those  who  believed  in  the 
possibility  and  the  probability  of  securing  the 
cable  have  been  so  fully  realised,  that  even  they 
appear  to  have  been  startled  by  their  own  ■no- 
cess. 

"  If  any  of  our  readers  can  ''w^'""  what  the  dif- 
ficulty would  bo  of  picking  up  a  little  rope  in  Cheap- 
side  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  they  will  he  iWe  to 
form  a  faint  notion  of  the  difficulty  of  fining  the  vire 
lost  last  year  in  three  mfles'  depth  of  water  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic.  Apparently,  however,  (he 
ships,  fitted  with  proper  apparatus,  found  no  sw« 
difficulty  in  grappling  the  cable  than  one  might  ex- 
perience in  raising  night-lines  for  eels.  They  all 
caught  it,  and  caught  it  almost  when  and  where  ttej 
wanted.' ' — Times. 

The  weather  was  very  rough,  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  Bfedtcay,  whioh  was  the  first  on  the 
ground,  succeeded  in  catching  it,  raising  it 
partly,  and  buoying  it.  In  the  night,  how- 
ever, while  a  heavy  sea  was  running,  the  hooy 
ropes  gave  way,  and  the  cable  went  to  the 
bottom  again.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
from  repeated  soundings  taken  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  telegraph,  no  ocean  bod  is  so  well 
known  to  us  as  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
Where  the  cable  was  grappled  for,  it  is  cor ered 
with  a  soil  composed  literally  of  minute  shells 
of  the  Diatomacece  tribe,  so  minute,  in  fact,  as 
to  be  only  visible  under  a  microscope,  and  so 
fine  in  their  organization  as  to  prove  that  not 
the  slightest  motion  can  exist  at  those  depths, 
for  otherwise  their  delicate  formation  would  be 
destroyed.  On  these  the  cable  has  lain  harm- 
lessly, as  on  a  bed  of  sand,  and  the  grapnels,  as 
we  have  said,  at  once  caught  it.  Tne  Great 
Eastern  and  the  Medtoay  did  not  arrive  on 
the  searching-ground  till  the  12th  of  August, 
and  after  preliminary  arrangements  had  been 
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oade  for  working  in  concert,  the  Great  Eastern, 
n  the  evening  of  the  15  th,  caught  and  raised 
he  oable  more  than  500  fathoms.  In  the  act 
f  bunging  it,  the  buoy  rope  slipped,  and  it  was 
gain  lost.  On  the  second  day  she  caught  it 
ggun,  and  this  time  brought  it  to  the  surface. 
a  the  act  of  bringing  it  over  the  bows,  the 
rapnel  surged,  and  the  wire  again  plunged 
own  to  its  resting-place,  three  miles  beneath 
he-  ships.  Once  more,  within  two  days,  it  was 
sited  by  the  Great  Eastern,  while  the  Albany, 
a  the  west,  caught  and  broke  it,  and  all  the 
rork  had  to  be  begun  again.  On  the  26th  the 
fedway  caught  it  and  brought  it  up  a  thousand 
ithoms,  when,  the  sea  being  rough,  and  the 
train  on  the  grapnel  sudden  and  violent  from 
be  pitching  of  the  vessel,  the  rope  broke.  On 
tie  evening  of  the  same  day,  however,  the 
ilbany  caught  it  again,  and  brought  it  to  the 
lrxaoe,  and  the  Great  Eastern,  to  "  make  as- 
surance doubly  sure,"  got  two  miles  of  it  on 
oard  and  securely  buoyed  what  was  outside 
ie  vessel.  The  work  of  making  the  splice  at 
nee  commenced,  and,  this  completed,  the  pay- 
lg-out  again  begun,  and  Heart's  Content  was 
cached  on  September  8th. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  anxious 
iterest  of  the  watchers  who,  at  Valentia, 
waited  the  first  intimation  of  the  recovery  of 
ie  cable.  Some  of  our  readers  may  not  be 
ware  that,  from  the  moment  when  the  cable 
arted  last  year,  the  reflecting  marine  galva- 
ometer  connected  with  the  shore  end  at 
alentia  has  been  incessantly  watched.  Night 
ad  day  for  a  whole  year  an  electrician  has 
[ways  been  on  duty,  watching  the  tiny  ray  of 
ght  through  which  signals  are  given,  and 
wee  every  day  the  whole  length  of  wire — 
,240  miles — has  been  tested  for  "  conductivity" 
ad  insulation.  The  results  of  these  tests  were 
jooost  marvellous  in  their  uniformity,  and 
ley  showed  conclusively  that  up  to  the  point 
;  fracture  the  cable  was  as  perfect  as  on  the 
ly  on  which  it  left  the  works — apart,  of 
rarse,  from  the  improvement  which  always 
tkee  place  in  a  wire  submerged  in  the  cool 
id  uniform  temperature  of  great  ocean  depths. 
be  object  of  observing  the  ray  of  light  was, 
'  course,  not  any  expectation  of  a  message, 
it  simply  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the 
edition  of  the  wire.  Sometimes,  indeed,  wild 
.coherent  messages  from  the  deep  did  come, 
it  these  were  merely  the  results  of  magnetic 
arms  and  earth  currents  which  deflected  the 
dvanometer  rapidly  and  spelt  the  most  ex- 
aordinary  words,  and  sometimes  even  sen- 


tences of  nonsense,  upon  the  graduated  scale 
before  the  mirror.  Suddenly,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, September  9th,  at  a  quarter  to  six,  while 
the  light  was  being  watched  by  Mr.  May,  he 
observed  a  peculiar  indication  about  the  light, 
which  showed  at  once  to  his  experienced  eye, 
that  a  message  was  near  at  hand.  In  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  the  unsteady  flickering  was 
changed  to  coherency,  if  we  may  use  such  a 
term,  and  at  once  the  cable  began  to  speak. 
The  messages  came  with  a  distinctness  and 
precision  even  greater  than  those  of  the  cable 
laid  this  year.  No  repetition  of  a  word  or 
letter  was  necessary,  and  a  few  sentences  of 
warm  congratulation  were  at  once  sent  back, 
and  as  quickly  responded  to  from  the  Great 
Eastern  by  Mr.  Canning. 

The  shareholders  in  the  enterprise  so  nobly 
consummated  are  thus  in  possession  of  two 
perfect  lines  of  telegraphic  communication. 
How  much  they  may  be  congratulated  on  this 
may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  the  first  line 
is  reported  to  have  been  earning  money  at  the  . 
rate  of  £900,000  a  year.  No  one  will  grudge 
them  their  profits,  for  no  one  can  deny  them 
the  credit  which  is  due  to  their  unflinching 
determination  in  the  face  of  years  of  loss  and 
failure. 

But  we  need  scarcely  say  the  real  importance 
of  this  successful  issue  of  persevering  energy 
is  not  to  be  calculated  from  a  money  point  of 
view. 

"The  work  itself" — we  quote  from  the 
Record — "may  be  considered  the  crowning 
triumph  of  scientific  ingenuity.  Of  all  modern 
inventions  none  impresses  the  imagination  so 
vividly  as  the  electric  telegraph.  Its  instan- 
taneous operation,  so  swift  in  the  flight  of 
the  electric  current  that  human  arithmetic  is 
inadequate  to  express  it,  appears  like  an  actual 
contact  of  mind  with  mind,  as  if  the  human 
intelligence  itself  flashed  its  influence  along 
the  mysterious  wires.  The  wildest  fables  of 
Eastern  imagination  are  far  outdone  by  the 
sober  realities  of  the  fact.  But  the  wonder- 
fulness  is  increased  when  the  very  sea  itself  is 
found  to  interpose  no  barrier  to  the  inter- 
change of  human  communication.  All  the 
preliminary  processes  are  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. The  daring  research  which  has  actually 
mapped  out  the  ocean  bed,  and  chronicled  its 
plains  and  hills,  its  slopes  and  precipitous 
depths,  wellnigh  as  accurately  as  it  has 
measured  the  visible  Bides  of  the  solid  earth, 
is  itself  no  small  triumph  of  human  skill.  The 
undaunted  resolution  which  has  persevered  in 
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the  work  unshaken  by  disappointment,  and 
only  gathering  out  of  failure  new  life  and 
energy,  commands  the  liveliest  sympathy  of 
every  active  mind.  The  pliancy  and  abundance 
of  mechanical  resource,  the  forethought,  the 
patient  prescience  of  danger,  the  inexhaustible 
ingenuity  brought  to  bear  upon  all  its  details, 
and  the  confidence  in  the  result  which  has 
given  to  all  these  activity  and  life,  will  render 
the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  a  tale  to 
be  told  for  many  a  long  year  to  our  own  and 
future  generations." 

The  ultimate  success  is  a  testimony,  not  only 
to  the  power  of  perseverance,  but  also  to  the 
force  of  character  and  indomitable  pluck  of 
Englishmen,  who  would  not  give  up  what  they 
believed  to  be  possible,  and  accordingly  made 
war  against  wind  and  wave,  however  strong, 
against  ocean  depth,  however  deep,  and  ocean 
bed,  however  irregular  and  uneven.  This  is 
but  the  real  inner  history  of  all  successes.  To 
such  brave  and  resolute  hearts  failure  is  but 
the  precursor  of  success,  each  failure  a  step  of 
the  progress  towards  ultimate  accomplishment. 
"  Try,  try  again  "  is  a  grand  old  maxim,  and 
the  Atlantic  Cable  is  the  newest  and  most 
recent  proof  of  the  fulness  of  promise  con- 
tained in  it. 

From  another  point  of  view  the  completion 
of  the  enterprise  may  unquestionably  be  re- 
garded as  affording  an  additional  security  for 
peace  between  Britain  and  America.  We  know 
there  have  been  Utopian  expectations  ex- 
pressed by  some,  with  which  we  are  unable  to 
sympathise.  We  cannot  share  in  the  belief 
that  "  the  effect  of  bringing  the  Three  King- 
doms and  the  United  States  into  instantaneous 
communication  with  each  other,  will  be  to 
render  hostilities  between  the  two  nations 
almost  impossible  for  the  future."  We  oer- 
tainly  cannot  discover  in  the  submarine  cable 
so  magical  a  virtue.  While  the  human  tiger 
retains  his  ferocity,  we  cannot  indulge  the  hope 
that  even  "  an  instantaneous  communication  " 
with  our  Anglo-Saxon  brethren  will  extinguish 
national  feelings  and  prejudices,  and  reconcile 
conflicting  interests.  We  can,  however,  rejoice 
in  the  conviction  that  in  the  increase  of  facilities 
for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  in  the  opening  out 
of  commercial  relations,  and  in  the  identity  of 
interests  which  must  arise  between  nations  that 
boast  of  the  same  freedom  and  speak  the  same 
tongue,  the  feelings  of  the  past  may  be  for- 
gotten, and  friendly  sympathy  and  co-operation 
encouraged.  And  undoubtedly  the  rapidity  oi 
communication  can  scarcely  fail  to  guard  us 


against  misunderstandings  which  so  often  add 
fuel  to  the  flame  of  popular  feeling.  The  his- 
tory of  the  past  four  or  five  years  would  suffice 
to  show  us  how  many  misunderstandings  and 
misconceptions  hare  arisen  on  both  sidsfl  of 
the  Atlantic  because  of  the  length  of  timers- 
quired  in  the  transmission  of  certain  intelli- 
gence and  of  speedy  information.  Many  a 
supposed  wrong  has  rankled  like  an  open 
wound  for  weeks  and  weeks,  while  the  public 
mind  on  either  side  waited  in  suspense  for  the 
message  to  reach  its  destination,  and  the 
answer  to  return.  The  delay  not  only  was  the 
cause  of  suspense,  but  it  gave  room  and  oppor- 
tunity for  men  who  might  be  so  inclined,  to 
"improve  the  occasion"  according  to  their 
own  inclinations  and  tendencies,  by  holding 
public  meetings,  expressing  angry  worda,  pac- 
ing unfriendly  resolutions,  and,  at  all  events, 
keeping  the  public  mind  on  a  painful  qui  wb$ 
as  to  the  results  of  the  agitation.  Now  all  can 
be  settled  in  a  day.  A  mistake  can  be  corrected 
in  a  night.  The  wire  becomes  the  peacemaker, 
more  rapid  than  steam,  or  the  postal  service, 
or  the  dignity  of  diplomacy,  formality,  and 
etiquette. 

We  see,  then,  in  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  "  not 
alone  an  instrument  for  commerce,  nor  a 
means  of  human  intercourse,  nor  a  mere  pur- 
veyor of  news  from  all  ends  of  the  world  to 
satisfy  the  greedy  ears  of  a  curious  age,  but 
we  see  in  it  the  probable  promoter,  in  its  degree, 
of  peace  and  good-will  among  men."  America 
on  the  one  side  and  Europe  on  the  other,  have 
been  deluged  with  the  blood  of  sanguinary 
wars :  and  now,  God  in  His  providence,  making 
use  of  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  man,  has 
bound  them  together  in  a  bond  ci  amity,  as  if 
saying  to  the  panting  belligerents,  "HiB  is 
the  use  to  which  you  are  to  put  the  metals  of 
the  earth — not  a  murderous,  but  a  peaceful 
use.    Learn  war  no  more." 

In  closing  our  narrative  we  must  express 
the  satisfaction  with  which  ■  we  have  noted, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  enterprise  uH 
its  successful  issue,  the  repeated  and  cordial 
recognition,  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  4 
of  an  overruling  Providence.    Expressions  0/ 
religious  thankfulness  in  the  mutual  congratu- 
lations of  the  managers  of  this  great  enterprise 
indicates  a  becoming  gratitude  to  the  "Fata* 
of  light,  from  whom  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  descends."    "No  doubt,"  in  the  words  of 
a  contemporary,  "  the  character  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  the  hopes  and  fears  called  into  pis/ 
by  alternately  finding  and  losing  the  cable  ti*t 
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on  the  oozy  depths  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  highest  degree  calculated  to  turn 
lights  towards  a  higher  Power.  The 
ng  effort  and  apparent  futility  of 
itrength,  could  scarcely  fail  to  quicken 
id's  conception  of  a  Divine  strength, 
rtible  in  its  resources  and  infinite  in  its 

goico  that  this  has  been  the  result 


produced ;  and  actuated,  we  trust,  by  a  like 
feeling,  we  desire  to  "blend  with  our  hearty 
admiration  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  science 
and  enterprise,  of  which  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph is,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  the 
climax,  the  acknowledgment  of  that  directing 
and  controlling  government  of  God,  which  is 
not  really  less  present  in  the  progress  of  science 
than  in  the  operations  of  nature/* 

The  Epitoe. 


LOBD   MAYOR'S   DAY. 


cession  of  the  Lord  Mayor  from  Guild- 
Westminster,  on  November  9,  is  the 
te  exhibition  in  the  metropolis  that 
of  the  splendid  City  pageants.  It  is 
;lti8ively  a  procession  by  land,  the 
>ageant  having  been  discontinued  since 
ervancy  of  the  Thames  was  taken  out 
administration.  Shakspeare  has  left 
icture  of  its  olden  glories : — 

"  Suppose*  that  you  have  scon 
r  appointed  Mayor  at  Queenstairs 
:  his  royalty ;  his  own  company 
Iken  streamers,  the  young  gazers  pleasing, 

with  different  fancies  ; — have  beheld 
le  golden  galleries  music  playing, 
>  horns  echo,  which  do  take  the  lead 
r  sounds :  now  view  the  city  baTge 
ts  huge  bottom  through  the  furrowed  Thames, 
lg  the  adverse  surge.    0  do  hut  think 
ad  in  Temple  Gardens,  and  behold 

herself,  on  her  proud  stream  afloat ; 

ippeors  this  fleet  of  magistracy, 

;  due  course  to  Westminster.'' — Henry  V. 

lauguration  banquet  in  the  Guildhall 
a  splendid  spectacle,  with  a  trace  of 
laracter  in  its  magnificence. 
3rd  Mayor  and  his  distinguished  guests 
to  the  feast  by  sound  of  trumpet ;  and 
rb  dresses  and  official  costumes  of  the 
r,  about  1,200  in  number,  with  the  dis- 
ostly  plate,  is  very  striking.  The  baron 
brought  in  procession  from  the  kitchen 
hall  in  the  morning,  and  being  placed 
►edestal,  at  night  is  cut  up  by  "  the  City 


carver."  Tho  kitchen,  wherein  the  dinner  is 
dressed, is  avast  apartment;  tho  principal  range 
is  16  feet  long,  and  7  feet  high,  and  a  baron  of 
beef  (3  cwt.)  upon  the  gigantic  spit  is  turned 
by  hand.  There  are  20  cooks,  besides  helpers ; 
14  tons  of  coals  are  consumed ;  some  40  turtles 
are  slaughtered  for  250  tureens  of  soup ;  and  the 
serving  of  the  dinner  requires  about  200  persons 
and  8,000  plate- changes.  Next  morning  the 
fragments  of  the  great  feast  are  doled  out  at 
the  kitchen-gate  to  the  City  poor. 

In  this  noble  htill  have  been  held  the  inaugu- 
ration dinners  of  the  Lord  Mayors  since  1501. 
Here  "Wldttington  entertained  Henry  Y.  and 
his  Queen,  when  he  threw  the  king's  bonds  for 
£60,000  into  a  fire  of  spice  wood.  Charles  II. 
was  nine  times  entertained  here ;  and  from  1660, 
with  only  three  exceptions,  our  Sovereign  has 
dined  at  Guildhall  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day, 
after  his  or  her  accession  or  coronation. 
George  IT.  (when  Regent)  was  entertained 
here  June  18, 1814,  with  Alexander,  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  Frederick  William  III.,  King  of 
Prussia,  when  the  banquet  cost  £25,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  plate  used  was  £200,000.  On 
July  9  following,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  entertained  in  Guildhall.  The  banquet  to 
George  III.  cost  £6,898,  when  1,200  guests 
dined  in  the  hall;  that  to  Queen  Victoria, 
November  9, 1837,  cost  £6,870 ;  and  an  even- 
ing entertainment  to  Her  Majesty,  July  9, 
1851,  to  celebrate  the  Great  Exhibition,  cost 
£5,120  14s.  9d.,  being  £129  5s.  3d.  less  than 
the  sum  voted ;  invitations,  1452. 
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The  Dog. 
lv. 
Marshal  Yaillant  has  a  wonderful  dog, 
called  Brusca.  Le  Nord  tells  us  that  Brusca 
was  found  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Solferino. 
His  master,  an  Austrian  officer,  had  been 
killed  that  day,  and  the  poor  dog  was  found 
howling  by  the  side  of  his  dead  body.  Some 
French  soldiers,  touched  by  the  eight  of  his 
evident  grief,  carried  him  away  in  their  arms, 
and  brought  him  to  Marshal  Vaillant.  The 
Marshal  accepted  the  gift,  and  brought  him 
with  him  to  Paris.  At  first,  Brusca,  having 
been  educated  in  Germany,  had  great  difficulty 
in  understanding  French;  indeed,  unless  he 
was  spoken  to  in  German,  he  walked  off  and 
turned  his  tail  to  the  speaker  with  an  air  of 
utter  disgust.  However,  he  has  now  acquired 
the  language,  and  were  ten  Austrian  regiments 
between  him  and  his  present  master,  all  their 
Teutonic  sounds  would  not  prevent  his  reach- 
ing the  Marshal.  Whenever  he  goes  to  Court, 
Brusca  goes  likewise;  whether  the  Emperor 
himself  be  in  his  way  or  not  is  nothing  to  him : 
Brusca  would  quietly  walk  over  the  imperial 
boots  to  secure  a  snug  seat  near  the  Marshal. 
He  attends  Cabinet  Councils  with  the  utmost 
regularity.  Last  winter  Brusca  was  immensely 
bored  by  the  length  of  the  discussions,  and 
sneezed  and  coughed  as  usual  when  he  con- 
sidered that  the  Council  had  sat  long  enough ; 
but  on  this  special  occasion  his  impatience  rose 
to  a  low  whine,  which  producing  no  effect  on 
the  Ministers,  he  walked  straight  up  to  the 
Emperor  and  scratched  his  trousers.  His 
Majesty,  annoyed  at  being  interrupted,  pushed 
the  dog  away,  and  said,  "Est  il  bote,  ce 
chien!"  "Bote?"  said  the  Marshal,  indig- 
nantly ;  "  no,  Sire,  he  is  not  stupid — you  shall 
see."  The  Minister  rose,  took  a  newspaper  off 
the  table,  and  going  to  the  Ux  em\  oi  tta 


Council  Chamber,  said,  "  Brusca,  take  that  to 
the  Emperor."  Each  of  the  Ministers,  at  he 
passed  them  with  the  paper  in  his  mouth,  tried 
to  get  it  from  him.  Brusca  would  not  let  it 
go,  and  carried  it  safely  to  His  Majesty.  From 
that  time  to  this,  Brusca  has  his  entree  at  ail 
Cabinet  Counoils.  He  keeps  himself  beami 
fully  clean,  and  when  hiB  paws  are  muddy,  ke 
carries  a  brash,  left  for  his-  special  we  in  one 
spot,  to  one  of  the  Marshal's  servants,  and 
barks  at  him  till  he  brushes  off  every  particle 
of  dust.  :-  • 

LVI. 

A  gentleman  connected  with  the  Newfound- 
land fishery,  was  possessed  of  a  dog  of  singular 
fidelity  and  sagacity.  On  one  occasion  abort 
and  crew  in  his  employ  were  in  circumstance 
of  considerable  .peril,  just  outside  a  line  d 
breakers  which,  owing  to  some  change  in 
wind  or  weather,  had,  sinee  the  departaa  <& 
the  boat,  rendered  the  return,  passage  throng 
them  most  hazardous.  ThespeotatofBonafcff* 
were  quite  unable  to  render  any  assistance  to 
their  friends  afloat.  Much  time  had  biet 
spent,  and  the  danger  seemed  to  incceue 
rather  than  diminish.  Our  friend,  the  <k# 
looked  on  for  alength  of  time,  evidently  awtff 
of  there  being  great  cause  for  anxiety  in  those 
around.  Presently,  however,  he  took  to  the 
water,  and  made  his  way  through  to  the  boat. 
The  crew  supposed  he  wish  to  join  them,^ 
made  various  attempts  to  induce  him  to  con* 
aboard;  but  no!  he  would  not  go  witfei* 
their  reach;  but  continued  swimming  aboiM 
short  distance  from  them.  After  a  while,  ^ 
several  comments  on  the  peculiar  conduct 
the  dog,  one  of  the  hands  suddenly  divined  & 
apparent  meaning:  "  Give  him  the  end  of  * 
rope,"  he  said,  "  that  is  what  he  waste"  1** 
v  rone  was  thrown— the  dog  seised  the  cadia* 
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turned  ronnd,  and  made  straight  for 
*e ;  where,*  a  few  moments  afterwards, 
A!  fcrewj  thanks  H  :&e  'intettigence  of 
ar-footed  friend,  were  placed  safe  and 
ged.  Was  there  no  reasoning  here  P 
g  with  a  view  to  an  end  or  for  a  given 
}  or  was  it  nothing  but  ordinary  in- 

Nay,  a  man  who.  had  acted  with  such 
lght  and  presence  '6t  mind,  would  have 
tought  worthy  of  high  commendation 

intellectual  superiority  so  manifested 
iout  of  need.  And  will  it  not  savour 
ng  of  unfairness  if  we  deny  similar 
o  the  sagacious  and  intelligent  dog  ? 

Lvn. 
y  or  two  since,  a  fine  dog,  which  was 
by  the  name  of  "  Brace,"  and  belonged 
Heme,  of  Prindsbury,  near  Rochester, 
bed  a  deliberate  act  of  suicide  by  drown- 
;he  Medway,  at  Uphor,  Chatham.  The 
ne  animal,  had,  from  some  cause,  been 
>d  of  having  given  symptoms  of  hydro - 
and  was  accordingly  shunned  and  kept 
ti  as  possible  from  the  house.  This 
nt  appeared  to  cause  him  much  annoy  - 
ad  for  some  days  he  was  observed  to 
dy  and  morose,  but  still  without  any 
nee  of  becoming  rabid.  On  Thursday 
?,  he  was  seen  to  leave  his  house  and 
ter  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  his 
s  at  Upnor,  on  reaching  the  residence 
n,  he  set  up  a  piteous  cry  on*  finding 
could  not  obtain  admittance.  After 
at  the  house  some  little  time,  he  was 
go  towards  the  river  close  by,  when  he 
itely  walked  down  the  bank,  and  after 
:  round  and  giving  a  kind  of  farewell 
j  walked  into  the  stream,  where  he  kept 
d  under  water,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
>ver  dead.  This  extraordinary  act  of 
was  witnessed  by  several  persons.  The 
•  of  the  death  proved  pretty  clearly  that 
tttal  was  not  suffering  from  hydrophobia. 

LYIII. 

recent  alarming  occurro^co  in  Charles 
Dnrry  Lane,  one  of  the  sufferers,  a 
named  Willey,  contrived  to  get  on  the 
the  chapel,  and  was  making  her  way 
in  adjoining  roof,  when  she  fell  through 
jht  into  the  factory  of  Mr.  Hallmarke, 
laker,  where  was  kept  a  furious  dog  of 
l-terrier  variety.  Guided  by  her  groans, 
men  went  to  her  rescue,  but  fearing  the 
jy  hesitated.    At  length  fourteen  in  a 


body  rushed  in,  when,  to  their  astonishment, 
they  found  the  usually  savage  animal  licking 
the  woman,  as  if  to  console  her,  and  instead  of 
rushing  upon  them,  the  dog  evinced  the  most 
lively  joy  that  they  had  come  to  succour  her. 

MX. 

The  Goldcbest. 

1  myself  can  record  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  courage  and  intrepidity  displayed  by  this 
charming  little  creature,  during  the  process  of 
incubation.  I  ono  day  perceived  a  nest  on  a 
fir  tree,  in  our  orchard  plantation,  upon  which 
I  ascended,  and  after  a  considerable  deal  of 
trouble,  succeeded  in  removing  her  from  her 
nest.  To  my  great  surprise,  she  defended  it 
with  the  utmost  firmness  and  resolution,  sitting 
on  a  twig  over  against  it,  picking  and  flying  at 
my  hand  till  I  withdrew  it,  when  she  resumed 
the  seat  with  apparent  tranquility. 

An  instance  of  the  docility  of  this  little  bird 
perhaps  would  not  be  out  of  place.  In  April, 
1851,  a  pair  built  their  nest  between  the  wood- 
work of  our  drawing-room  window  and  the 
brickwork  of  the  house,  which  only  allowed 
them  an  aperture  to  enter  not  large  enough  to 
admit  the  first  finger ;  and  in  spite  of  the  piano, 
whioh  was  constantly  played  on,  and  close  to 
the  window,  they  hatched,  but,  to  our  great 
regret,  when  the  hall  was  being  repaired,  the 
workmen  pillaged  the  nest  of  its  inhabitants. 

LX. 

The  Cat. 
Passengers  up  and  down  the  Strand  need 
not  be  informed  that  the  streets  leading  out  of 
that  great  thoroughfare  are  the  constant  resort 
of  sundry  itinerant  exhibitors — street  jugglers, 
Punch  arfft  Judy,  performing  monkeys,  the 
"happy  family,"  agile  acrobats,  bounding 
brothers,  &e.  Among  the  most  interesting  of 
these  performances  is  that  of  the  "  wonderful 
performing  birds,  mice,  and  cats,"  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  announcement  on  Mr.  Gwillim's 
address  card,  "  had  the  honour  of  performing 
at  Windsor  Castle  on  April  14,  1864,"  and  now 
are  to  be  witnessed  gratuitously  (owing  to  kind 
permission  of  the  autocrat  of  the  pave,  Sir  R. 
Mayne)  by  even  the  very  humblest  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  Mr.  Gwillim's  establish- 
ment, like  that  of  the  Thespians  of  old,  is  con- 
veyed about  on  wheels,  and  at  such  times  a9  it 
is  not  in  actual  use,  is  concealed  from  vulgar 
eyes  by  an  investiture  of  drapery.  When  the 
proprietor  deigns  to  delight  the  wondering 
crowd  with  an  exhibition  ot  \»a'£wr«c  w«s  *0&fe 
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animal  creation,  the  whole  establishment  is 
unveiled,  and  there  is  visible  a  small  platform, 
on  which  are  reposing  a  couple  of  cate,  and  at 
one  end  of  which  is  a  large  oblong  cage,  con- 
taining canaries,  greenfinches,  goldfinches,  and 
a  number  of  white  and  piebald  mice. 

On  the  door  of  the  cage  being  opened,  the 
larger  cat  (a  savage-looking  white  beast,  with 
a  tortoiseshell  head  and  tail)  rushes  into  the 
interior,  and  coils  herself  up  in  the  bottom, 
taking  no  more  notice  of  the  numerous  birds 
and  mice  than  if  they  had  never  been  designed 
by  nature  for  food  for  the  felidce.  On  the 
earnest  expostulations  of  Mr.  Gwillim,  the  cat 
emerges  from  the  cage,  and  the  performance 
begins. 

A  long  tight  cord  is  stretched  from  end  to 
end  of  the  platform,  and  along  this  a  mouse 
runs,  carrying  in  its  mouth  a  small  pole  bear- 
ing a  flag  at  each  end.  This  feat  is  done  with 
a  degree  of  precision  that  Blondin  himself 
might  envy ;  but  'perhaps  the  most  singular 
climbing  feat  is  performed  by  another  mouse, 
which  runs  up  a  perpendicular  rod  some  three 
or  four  feet  in  height,  and  brings  down  a  small 
flag  from  the  aper.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  this  is  done  voluntarily,  the  mouse 
is  given  into  the  hands  of  any  small  boy  who 
may  be  present,  and  when  again  placed  to  the 
pole,  repeats  the  performance. 

The  behaviour  of  the  cats  towards  the  mice 
is  very  singular ;  they  seize  them  between  their 
teeth,  holding  them  securely  without  injury; 
and  when  the  tail  of  one  is  held  to  the  larger 
oat's  mouth,  she  apparently  bites  it,  but  it  is 
pulled  from  between  her  teeth  without  injury. 
The  white  and  tortoiseshell  cat  is  evidently  an 
animal  of  very  savage  disposition,  and  she 
fights  with  her  proprietor  in  a  nianjpr  which 
proves  that  her  training  has  required  some- 
thing much  stronger  than  moral  suasion. 
"When  a  mouse  is  held  to  her  mouth,  she  looks 
as  if  she  would  willingly  employ  her  powerful 
and  well-developed  teeth  to  some  more  useful 
purpose  than  merely  holding  it;  and  when 
Mr.  Gwillim,  the  directcur  en  chefot  the  whole 
performance,  irritates  her,  she  attacks  him  in 
return  with  a  savage  ferocity  that  is  far  more 


real  tha^n  simulated.  She  refuses  to  snap  at 
his  arm  where  iU  i»  protected  by  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat*  .$ut  shotva  no  unwillingness  to  bite  at 
and  scratch  his  naked  hand,  drawing  blood 
freely  from  the  back,  which  is  covered  with 
the  scars  of  former  wounds. 

The  birds  that  are  employed  are  canaries, 
goldfinches,  and  greenfinches.  They  harness 
themselves  at  command,  putting  their  heads 
through  the  open  collars,  and  draw  little 
wooden  carriages  of  some  weight,  then  dis- 
engage themselves  at  the  end  of  their  short 
journey,  and  fly  back  into  the  cage.r-3fo« 
Fietd,1865. 

LXI. 
I  may  mention  a  cat  which  adopted  an  ex- 
traordinary method  of  feeding  with  its  paw, 
and  continued  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  wag 
first  observed  to  employ  it  in  partaking  of 
liquids ;  but  very  soon  solids  came  to  be  treated 
after  the  same  fashion.  We  had  no  doubt  as 
to  how  the  habit  had  been  acquired  in  this 
case.  The  housemaid,  on  removing  the  tray 
from  table,  had  not  been  over-particular  m 
stowing  away  the  china — among  other  things, 
the  cream  jug  with  its  contents.  The  discovery 
was  soon  made  by  the  cat,  and  the  cream  was 
an  object  sufficiently  inviting ;  but  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  which  contained 
it,  effectually  prevented  the  entrance  of  the 
head,  and  of  course  the  application  of  the 
tongue,  after  the  usual  method  of  cats.  Tfee 
natural  alternative  was  the  introduction  of  the 
paw ;  and  finding  he  could  gratify  his  palate 
by  that  expedient,  it  was  ever  after  amnio jed 
under  similar  difficulties,  and  very  frequently 
in  partaking  of  his  regular  allowance  from  his 
accustomed  platter.  A  shrewd  friend  assures 
me  that  rats  can  overcome  far  greater  imprac- 
ticabilities in  the  way  of  feeding  than  is  implied 
in  the  above.  He  affirms  that  he  has  frequently 
known  them  empty  a  bottle  of  oil,  kept  for  the 
use  of  barn  machinery,  by  introducing  their 
tails  into  the  vessel  through  a  comparauTelr 
narrow  opening,  withdrawing  the  oil  as  it 
adhered,  licking  it  off,  and  thus  repeating  tte 
process  as  long  as  any  oil  remained. 
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Now*  and  Then. 

Et,  dreary  hour!  when  I  no  more  shall 
feel 
The  sweet  delights  of  earth  and  iky 
and  sea; 
When  the  soft  airs  that  through  the 
woodlands  steal 
Will  waft  no  whispering  harmonies 
to  me! 

arise  shimmering  o'er  the  distant  hills,— 

(unset  with  a  thousand  hues  a-giow, — 

•k's  keen  song  that  in  mid-heaven 

ills,— 

Riding  brook  with  silver-voiced  flow, — 

a-iarchal  groves,  whose  leafy  glades 
laonted  by  the  fairy  dreams  of  yore, — 
a  recesses  of  the  forest  shades, — 
waters  breaking  on  the  lonely  shore ; — 

sights,  these  sounds  shall  lose  their 
gic  power, 

vake  the  heart  with  ecstacy  of  bliss, 
;omes  that  dark  and  melancholy  hour- 
range  a  contrast  to  the  joy  of  this ! 

mt,  O  Saviour,  in  its  deep  distress, 
oul  may  rise  on  Faith's  supernal  wing 
the  things  of  Earth,  and  haply  press 
taring  flight  to  realms  of  radiant  Spring; 

[ranting  higher  and  higher  may  fling  its 
Be  • 

rard  upon  a  scene  of  light  divine, 
in  a  cloudless  sun's  eternal  rays — 
borne,  O  Saviour,  and,  O  Father,  Thine ! 

ball  I  see  such  glories  as  excel 

a's  brightest  pictures,  and  such  music 

%r 

rth  has  never  known ;  tongue  may  not 

marvels  that  await  the  Spirit  there ! 

irveU  of  a  clime  where  all  is  blest ! 
re  death  can  come-  not,  nor  corroding 
re, 

wariness,  nor  toil,  nor  sad  unrest,— 
everlasting  Love  smiles  everywhere ! 
W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 


The  Wife's  Song— "Linger  not  Long!1' 

)IKGER  not  long !— Home  is  not  home 
without  thee, 
Its  dearest  tokens  only  make  me 
mourn; — 

^^^  Oh,  let  its  memory,  like  a  chain  about 
,Al2?  thee, 

jJ*       Gently  compel  and  hasten  thy  re- 
turn. 
•  Linger  not  long ! 

Linger  not  long ! — though  crowds  should  woo 
thy  staying : 
Bethink  thee— can  the  mirth   of  friends, 
though  dear, 
Compensate  for  the  grief  thy  long  delaying 
Costs  the  poor  heart  that  sighs  to  have  thee 
here? 

Linger  not  long ! 

Linger  not  long!— how  shall  I  watch  thy 
coming, 
As  evening's  shadows  stretch  o  er  moor  and 
fell; 
When  the  wild  bee  hath  ceased  her  weary  hum- 
ming, 
And  silence  hangs  on  all  things  like  a  spell ! 
Linger  not  long ! 

How  shall  I  watch  for  thee  when  fears  grow 
stronger 
As  night  grows  dark  and  darker  on  the  hill ! 
How  shall  I  weep  when  I  can  watch  no  longer ! 
Oh,  art  thou  absent,  art  thou  absent  still  ? 
Linger  not  long ! 

Yet  I  should  grieve  not,  though  the  eye  that 
seeth  me 
Gazeth  through  tears  that  make  its  splen- 
dour dull ; 
For  oh,  I  sometimes  fear,  when  thou  art  with 
me,  t 

My  cup  of  happiness  is  all  too  full ! — 

Linger  not  long ! 

Haste-Chaste  thee  home  unto  thy  mountain 
dwelling. 
Haste  as  a  bird  unto  its  peaceful  nest ! 
Haste  as  a  skiff,  when  tempests  wild  are  swelling, 
Flies  to  its  haven  of  securest  rest ! 

Linger  not  long ! 


Ste  §Mit4  JKbrarg, 


JTie  Anatomy  of  Scepticism.  By  R.  B.  GiBDLE- 
btone,  M.A.  London :  William  Hunt  and 
Oo. 
The  author,  in  this  work,  prosecutes  nn  Exa- 
mination into  the  CauBes  of  the  Progress  which 
Scepticism  is  making  in  England.  He  deals 
with  the  Doubter  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  has 
himself  experienced  "  the  probation  of  mental 
struggle."  He  considers,  in  successive  chapters, 
Doubts  suggested  by  the  Study  of  Natural 
Science— by  Historical  Studies— by  Philoso- 
phical Studies — by  Moral  Considerations— by 
the  Present  Condition  of  Society  —  by  the 
Teaching  and  Practice  of  Professing  Christians. 
We  have  also  a  chapter  on  "The  Spirit  of 
Doubt ;"  and  another  on  "  Rules  to  be  Observed 
in  Arguing  with  Sceptics."  Where  all  is  alike 
good,  it  is  difficult  to  select;  but  we  give  a 
quotation  from  the  chapter  on  "  Doubts  ori- 
ginated by  the  Teaching  and  Practice  of  Pro- 
Jessing  Christians."  The  author,  it  will  be 
seen,  knows  how  to  speak  a  "  word  in  season" 
to  believers  as  well  as  sceptics. 

"  The  thing*  which  are  said  and  written  about  the 
blessedness  of  the  believer,  and  the  misery  of  the  un- 
believer, are  ofttn  calculated  to  throw  ridicule  on  the 
Gotipcl,  and  to  confirm  nun  in  their  sctptichw. 

"Many  poor  people,  and  some  who  arc  not  poor, 
have  only  one  idea  of  heaven — namely,  tliat  it  is  a 
place  where  people  arc  always  riding  upon  rainbows 
and  singing  the  praises  of  God.  Clergymen  wind  up 
their  sermons  constantly  with  commonplaces  which 
confirm  their  hearers  in  such  ideas.  Are  men  of  busi- 
ness, or  even  men  of  pleasure,  to  he  attracted  by  such 
things?  No,  let  us  rather  set  forth  heaven  as  the 
home  of  our  Father,  as  tho  abiding-placotJT  the  family 
of  God,  as  the  place  where  goodness  shall  reign  su- 
preme, and  where  the  cry  of  misery  shall  be  unheard, 
ns  the  land  whose  atmosphere  shall  be  peace  and  joy, 
where  sin  shall  not  enter,  where  brotherly  love  shall 
continue,  and  where  each  shall  serve  God  willingly 
and  perfectly,  occupying  exactly  that  position  for  which 
tho  graco  of  God  has  fitted  him  during  his  sojourn  on 
earth. 

"  Similarly  wo  should  be  careful  never  to  draw  upon 
our  imaginations  in  describing  the  torments  of  tho 
wicked ;  when  we  must  speak  on  this  awful  subject, 
which  every  minister  is  bound  to  do,  let  us  do  it 
shortly,  simply,  solemnly,  and  with  tho  deepest  feel- 
ing ;  not  that  we  may  make  our  hearers  writhe,  or 
open  their  eyes  with  astonishment,  but  that  we  may 
make  them  think.  The  distinction  between  Hades 
and  Gehenna  is  not  preserved  in  our  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  therefore  the  teachers  of  tho  churches  should 
he  doubly  careful  not  to  apply  to  the  one  what  Scrip- 
ture has  only  spoken  in  reference  to  tho  other. 

"  To  pass  over  similar  points,  let  us  turn  to  another 
far  more  important  subject— namely,  tae&  ttaro  ia  & 


tendency  amongst  many  Christians  to  class  all  *ho 
are  not  quite  of  their  way  of  thinking,  as  unbeliever?; 
and  to  set  before  all  that  they  arc  on  the  straight  road 
to  perdition,  without  making  such  distinctions  as  arc 
due.  It  is  certainly  better,  sometimes,  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  God  than  into  the  hands  of  man.  Asd  vc 
cannot  doubt  that  when  the  Judge  of  nil  the  earta 
comes  to  reckon  with  men,  the  line  of  separation  k- 
tween  good  and  bad  will  be  very  different  to  what  ve 
should  make  it ;  and  the  condition  of  the  individuals 
classed  together,  on  either  side,  will  be  found  to  differ 
most  materially,  according  to  the  use  each  has  made  o: 
the  opportunities,  and  faculties,  and  talents  committed 
to  him.  We  arc  very  poor  judges  either  of  flood  or  of 
evil;  God's  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thought*;  and 
when  we  make  no  allowance  for  education,  or  ratter 
want  of  education,  and  for  peculiarities  of  temperament, 
because  we  arc  thoughtless  or  ignorant,  God  may  art 
vary  differently  when  tho  secrets  of  every  hunaa  life 
shall  be  revealed. 

"  The  character  of  many  so-called  *  religiotU  pc*£< ■' 
it  not  such  as  to  encourage  belief  in  the  truth  of  tht 
Christian  religion. 

*'  AVc  are  here  alluding  not  so  much  to  the  great  frauds 
or  open  crimes  which  now  and  then  are  Drought  to 
light,  and  cause  the  enemies  of  God  to  blaspheme;  nor 
do  wo  refer  to  the  fact  that  so  many  people  who  pro- 
fess to  be  religious  havo  no  religion  at  nil ;  hut  rather 
to  another  painful  hut  obvious  fact,  that  the  words  and 
ways  of  many  who  really  believe  the  Gospel,  and  are 
in  earnest,  are  not  such  as  to  enlist  an  outsider  ii 
favour  of  their  religion.  little  petty  meannesses,  iuth 
as  giving  a  tract  where  goodness  ana  justice  calls  for  a 
sixpence,  worshipping  or  clergymen,  foolish  talking  at 
religious  tea-parties,  a  rigorous  and  unplensant  wav  of 
doing  good  things,  and  a  benign  way  of  doing  httte 
things  which  had  better  he  left  undone — hints  sad 
inuendoc8  against  other  people  whom  they  dare  let 
openly  reprove,  little  hypocrisies  and  deceit*,  tittle 
quarrels,  ezclusivenoss,  domestic  bitterness—  these,  and 
such  like,  are  the  things  which  an  unbeliever  seises 
upon,  totally  disregarding  usually  the  sterling  qoalUaes 
which  may  be  below,  and  the  changes  already  elected 
in  character,  and  the  secret  struggle  which  may  cm 
now  be  going  on  against  the  very  things  complained  of. 

"  It  is  well  for  these  critics  to  hear  in  mind  tint 
Christianity  does  not  make  ns  perfect,  but  that  it 
makes  us  aim  at  perfection — it  gives  us  a  perfeft 
example,  and  it  promises  ns  perfection  in  a  futnre  Efc. 
If  they  eon  show  us  any  means  of  setting  a  higher 
spiritual  perfection  than  that  which  Christiana  » 
thousands  attain  in  this  world,  we  will  leave  all  tad 
follow  them.  But  they  cannot.  And  they  sjpir 
ignorant,  willingly  ignorant,  of  the  facts  which  ought 
be  presented  to  them  in  cvery-day  life.  We  could 
take  them  into  the  houses  of  nobles,  where  they  would 
find  men  and  women  in  the  highest  rank,  whose  good- 
ness and  benevolenco  is  entirely  due/by  their  otd 
confession,  to  the  influence  of  Christianity.  We  could 
bring  them  into  shops  and  offices,  where  they  migto 
\  *tt\tf*Mafr  and  goodwill  stamped  one  wy  UuifW 
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lasters  and  men  work  together,  and  brotherly 
itinues;  and  if  they  ask  the  source  of  this 
ictacle,  they  will  be  answered,  '  Christianity.' 
Id  take  them  into  the  homes  of  tho  poor,  and 
lem  the  same  delicacy,  tenderness,  and  sweet- 
character,  the  same  patience,  fidelity,  and  dili- 
rhich  they  may  have  almost  worshipped  in  men 
men  of  their  own  rank ;  and  they  shall  learn 
s  again  is  wrought  by  the  living  power  of  the 
jf  Christ 

s  one  of  tho  peculiarities  of  our  nature  that  a 
on  makes  much  more  impression  on  us  than  a 
e,  and  this  is  one  reason  which  makes  it  doubly 
ivo  on  us  Christians  to  walk  honestly,  godly, 
erly  in  this  present  world,  avoiding  every  kind 
howover  small  and  trifling  it  may  appear, 
n  peonle  are  apt  to  forgot  that  they  should 
•  God  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  that  their 
ould  be  not  only  dedicated  to  God,  but  animated 
tit  of  goodness  and  lovingkindness,  which  should 
»ugh  the  whole,  down  to  the  lowest  and  most 
detail  of  daily  duty  and  intercourse." 

i  needless  after  this  quotation  to  com- 
"  The  Anatomy  of  Scepticism  "  as  a  very 
•ly  work  on  the  Christian  Evidences.  It 
•ove  most  valuable  to  thoughtful  young 

n  Life  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific, 
ed  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Sunderland  and 
Rev.  A.  Buzacott,  B.A.  London :  John 
y  and  Co. 

iuzACOTT  is  described  by  his  brethren 
lew  him  best  as  "  the  model  missionary." 
n  Sir  Edward  Belcher  said  of  him,  "  He 
attern  for  missionaries."  One  of  the 
aions  and  coadjutors  of  John  Williams's, 
izacott,  witnessed  and  took  part  in  many 
remarkable  triumphs  of  Christianity  in 
nth  Sea  Islands,  which  in  their  marvel- 
38  surpass  the  imagination  of  romance ; 
i  quite  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed 
Allon  in  the  preface  to  the  biography : 
a  narrative  of  what  he  did,  and  of  what 
,  does  not  produce  the  almost  wild  but 
itural  excitement  of  the  *  Missionary  En- 
es,'  it  will  be  only  because  there  can  be 
3  first." 

attach  very  great  importance  to  our 
lary  literature.  In  the  recorded  "  acts  " 
ern  "  apostles,"  we  read  a  vindication  of 
vine  credentials  of  Christianity  which 
bo  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the 
optical.  As  a  point  of  secondary  inte- 
is  well  to  note  the  fact  that  missionaries 
een  leading  contributors  to  our  know- 
>f  new  countries  and  races  of  men,  and 
one  departments  of  science.  Grateful 
'  is  due  to  the  missionary  explorer  and 
trer  on  this  account ;  although  modern 
pologiste  —  mainly  indebted  for  the 
age  they  possess  to  these  devoted  la- 
3 — appear  insensible  to  their  just  claim, 
e  results  of  missionary  enterprise  in  the 
►rmation  of  a  people  from  barbarism  to 
tion,  from  heathenism  to  Christianity, 
ute  a  branch  of  the  evidences  of  our  faith 
h  attention  cannot  be  too  closely  drawn. 


Of  these  results  in  Raratonga,  a  valuable  sum- 
mary is  given  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
"  Mission  Life."  We  should  like  to  quote  the 
entire  chapter,  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  extracts.  Raratonga  is  thus  de- 
picted, by  way  of  contrast,  in  1828  and  in 
1857:— 

"appearance  and  dress. 

"In  1828,  tho  natives  appeared  as  naked  savages; 
the  men  wearing  only  a  narrow  belt  of  cloth;  the 
women  girded  with  a  short  petticoat  of  tapa :  hut  all 
children,  f^om  infancy  up  to  ton  or  twelve  years  of 
ago,  were  without  even  this.  Tho  exposed  part  of  tho 
person  was  hesmeared  with  oil  and  turmeric,  which 
they  were  most  unwilling  to  wash  off.  Hence  cu- 
taneous and  other  diseases  were  very  prevalent,  and  it 
was  no  infrequent  thing  to  see  a  native  whose  diseased 
limbs  were  black  with  the  flies  that  had  settled  upon 
them.  These  swarms  were  an  awful  pest,  so  numerous 
as  to  defy  all  efforts  to  brush  or  fan  them  away. 

"  In  1857,  the  fly  pest  had  long  since  disappeared 
with  the  indisposition  to  thorough  cleansing,  while 
soap  had  como  into  constant  use.  One  of  the  first 
articles  they  learned  to  manufacture  was  combs,  which 
they  made  of  wood  until  better  could  be  purchased 
from  whalers.  Moreover,  they  have  a  goodly  supply  of 
garments,  made  mostly  by  themselves  (for  they  have 
learnt  the  use  of  neocucs  and  cotton)  out  of  English 
cotton  goods  obtained  on  the  island.  Captain  Belcher, 
commander  of  1L M.S.  Sulphur  y  found  tho  chief  in  tho 
market-house,  *  tidily  dressed  in  European  costume — 
cotton  sliirt,  white  trousers,  and  white  frock  coat — 
superintending  the  purchases  of  the  captains  of  whalers.' 
The  women  generally  gird  themselves  with  a  wrapper 
of  tapa  as  an  inner  garment,  a  long  flowing  robe  is  then 
tlirown  over  tho  whole  person,  and  a  bonnet  of  finely 
wrought  plait,  and  trimmed  with  gay  ribbons  accord- 
ing to  fancy,  completes  '  my  lady's    toilet. 

"  In  1854,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  accept  a  bonnet  of  this  native  ma- 
terial, made  up  in  England ;  and  deign*!  at  the  samo 
time  to  express  her  deep  feelings  of  gratification  at  tho 
result  of  the  teachings  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
to  the  islanders ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  the  industry 
of  tho  natives,  Her  Majesty  ordered  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tho  plait,  intending  to  have  it  made  up  in 
England. 

"  The  men  wear  coats,  waistcoats,  shirts,  and 
trousers;  most  have  coarse  rush  hats  for  daily  use, 
and  better  ones  for  Simdays.  A  few  may  be  seen 
wearing  shoes  and  stockings ;  while  all  the  children 
are  decently  clothed.  In  short,  the  change  is  almost 
as  complete  as  the  climate  and  circumstances  will 
admit. 

"  DWELLINGS. 

"  In  1828,  their  dwellings  were  mere  wigwams,  or 
sheds :  the  tall  posts,  the  ridge  pole,  and  rafters,  con- 
stituted the  entire  framework.  Tho  roof  and  sides 
were  covered  in  with  a  thatch  made  of  the  palmctta 
leaf.  Tho  whole  clan  lived  and  slept  under  one  roof — 
old  and  young,  men  and  women,  hording  together  on 
mats,  without  even  a  screen  to  separate  them.  Tho 
door,  about  four  feet  square,  served  also  for  a  window. 

"  In  1857,  every  family  had  a  good  cottage  to  itself, 
with  plenty  of  garden  ground.  The  houses  of  the  poor 
wore  made  of  wattle,  and  contained  at  least  two  rooms, 
and  wore  infinitely  superior  to  tho  dwellings  of  the 
chiefs  in  1828.  The  industrious  and  upper  classes 
dwelt  in  beautiful  cool  6tone  cottagos,  built  of  block 
coral,  each  containing  three  or  more  rooms,  with  wooden 
floors,  and  Venetian  window*  to  QAftht  wrau   Cfcwa^ 
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tables,  sofas,  and  beds,  and  mats  instead  of  carpets, 
constitute  their  furniture. 

"  DIET. 

"In  1828,  the  natives  lived  upon  cocoa-nuts,  bread- 
fruit, bananas,  and  taro  (wild  arum),  with  what  fish 
they  could  catch.  The  original  breed  of  pigs  was  very 
small,  and  pork  was  rarely  tasted  by  the  middle  class, 
never  by  the  poor. 

"  In  1857,  cattle,  a  better  and  more  prolific  breed  of 
pigs,  turkeys,  fowls,  Muscovy  ducks,  sweet  potatoes, 
beans,  oranges,  limes,  citrons,  tomatoes,  turnips,  loquet, 
custard-apples,  pine-apples,  coffee,  Indian  corn,  carrots, 
cabbages,  arrowroot,  rice,  and  tapioca,  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  island.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
diet  of  1828  was  such  as  a  hurricane  could  and  would 
utterly  destroy,  while  many  of  the  new  articles  of  con- 
sumption are  capable  of  being  prepared  and  kept  with 
care  for  almost  any  length  of  time. 

"  EMPLOYMENTS. 

"The  list  given  under  the  previous  heading  will 
indicate  the  changes  in  the  occupation  of  the  people. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  cotton  and  indigo  aro 
now  cultivated,  and  that  horses  have  been  introduced, 
and  prosper.  Mr.  Buzacott  made  several  attempts  to 
introduce  and  breed  sheep,  but  with  very  inditforent 
success.  About  ono  hundred  vessels  call  at  Karatonga 
every  year  for  provisions,  and  keep  up  a  certain  brisk- 
ness of  cultivation  and  barter. 

"  EDUCATION. 

"In  1828  none  could  read,  though  many  could 
repeat  the  Tahitian  alphabet,  &c.  There  was  not  ono 
book  in  their  language,  although  Mr.  Williams  was 
translating  the  Gospel  of  Jobn,  and  composing  a  few 
hymns.  Mr.  Buzacott  could  muster  only  twelve  slates 
for  one  thousand  adult  scholars,  and  fifteen  hundred 
children. 

"  In  1857,  school-books  and  slates  could  be  bought 
by  the  poorest  without  difficulty,  the  whole  population 
could  read,  the  majority  could  write  and  do  a  little 
cyphering.  Not  a  few  knew  the  elements  of  geography, 
astronomy,  anft  sacred  history.  Works  had  been  pub- 
lished in  Baratongan  sufficient  to  make  a  very  re- 
spectable little  library,  including  the  complete  Bible, 
a  few  commentaries  on  books  of  Scripture,  and  the  im- 
mortal allegory  of  John  Bunyan. 

"  Education  has  produced  its  usual  effects  among 
the  Karotongans.  The  vacant  stare  in  some,  and  the 
ferocious  countenance  in  others,  have  given  way  to  a 
mild  and  engaging  demeanour,  which  of  course  is  most 
marked  in  the  present  generation,  since  they  havo  all 
been  trained  in  the  mission -schools.  In  courtesy  of 
spirit  and  dignity  of  manners,  and  delicate  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  others,  some  of  the  Baratongans 
excel  the  majority  of  Englishmen. 

"laws. 

"In  1828,  the  only  law  was  the  arbitrary  will  of 
Makea,  influenced  by  any  motive  which  might  sway 
his  heart,  full  of  the  violent  passions  which  despotism 
and  heathenism  usually  foster  in  savage  natures. 

"  In  1857,  two  codes  of  laws  had  long  been  in  exis- 
tence— one  for  the  natives,  and  another  for  foreigners. 
Makea,  the  most  valiant  and  dreaded  chief  on  the 
island,  bowed  to  the  majesty  of  law,  and  thus  gave  the 
people  an  unmistakable  pledge  that  laws  would  be 
administered  without  respect  of  persons. 

"  Judges  and  police  are  to  be  found  in  every  settle- 
ment, and  are  not  wanting  in  the  quick  detection  and 
punishment  of  crime. 

"  RELIGION. 

"In  1828,  idolatry  was  abolished,  and  the  religious 


services  and  schools  were  well  attended,  but  not  one 
conversion  had  taken  place,  nor  did  any  person  appear 
to  have  gained  any  clear  conception  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  living  God,  of  salvation  by  Christ,  of 
the  sin  of  man,  and  of  Divine  worship.  The  Sabbath 
was  strictly  observed,  but  only  through  a  superstitious 
dread  of  the  new  God,  and  by  the  express  orders  of 
Makea. 

"  In  1857,  the  LonTs-day  was  cheerfully  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  God,  without  any  fears  of  sudden  death, 
and  without  any  penalty  for  breaking  the  Sabbath. 
All  who  were  not  detained  at  homo  by  sickness,  or  by 
attendance  upon  the  sick,  regularly  filled  their  seats 
in  the  house  of  God,  and  displayed  an  intelligent  and 
cordial  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  service. 

"  Tho  conduct  of  the  people  during  Divine  worship 
excited  the  admiration  of  Captain  Belcher,  for  its 
quietness  and  marked  attention.  Family  prayers  were 
conducted  also  in  most  cottages  twice  every  dar. 
But  the  greatest  element  in  the  contrast  has  yet  to  be 
named — namely,  the  change  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
people 

"  In  1828,  the  Baratongans  were  notorious,  iWtv 
a/ta,  for  their  revengefulncss.  '  On  receiving  an  injurr, 
if  they  could  not  at  the  moment  bo  revenged,  it  vo^d 
be  recorded  by  a  certain  mark  tatooed  on  the  throat; 
and  if  the  father  died  unavenged,  the  son  would  rei-eiw 
the  mark  on  his  throat,  and  thus  it  would  go  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  nothing  would  obliterate 
the  injury  but  the  death  of  some  one  of  the  family  by 
whom  it  had  been  inflicted.  Some  had  two  marts 
others  three,  and  some  so  many  that  their  throats  wre 
covered.' 

"  In  contrast  to  this  spirit  and  practice,  let  the  reader 
recall  the  feelings  awakened  at  Avarua  by  the  tiding* 
that  their  beloved  friend,  John  Williams,  had  been 
murdered  at  Erromanga.  Amid  their  tears  and  mail- 
ings of  grief,  a  native  student  arose,  and  uttered  these 
sentiments,  "  Oh,  do  not  delay  to  send  the  Gospel  to 
Erromanga.  The  word  of  God  must  prosper  where 
the  blood  of  his  servant  has  been  shed.  The  seed  b 
already  sown.'  And  immediately  scores  of  'aniens ' 
endorsed  this  appeal. 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  give  further  details,  hut  ve 
shall  give  only  one  more  contrast,  which  indeed  crowns 
the  whole :  that  in  1828,  not  one  conversion  had  taken 
place — in  1857,  nearly  half  the  entire  population  of  Mr. 
Buzacott' s  station,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  island, 
furnished  clear  evidences  that  they  were  new  creatures 
in  Christ  Jesus.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  conference  of 
church  members,  no  less  than  700  communicants  as- 
sembled around  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Let  the  reader 
estimate  the  changes  involved  in  all  these  contrasts, 
and  he  will  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  Aaron  Buzacott  left  behind  him  a  me- 
morial of  work  and  worth  not  often  surpassed,  and 
memories  which  excite  only  joy  andjg  rateful  praise 
to  Him  by  whom  all  good  is  done  in  man  and  by 
man. 

"  'Servant  of  God,  well  done !    They  serre  God  well 
Who  serve  His  creatures ;  when  the  funeral  bell 
Tolls  for  the  dead,  there's  nothing  left  of  all 
That  decks  the  'scutcheon  and  the  relret  pall, 
Save  this.    The  coronet  is  empty  show ; 
The  strength  and  loveliness  are  hid  below. 
Tho  shifting  wealth  to  others  hath  accrued ; 
The  learning  cheers  not  the  grave's  solitude. 
What's  done  is  what  remains.    Ah !  blessed  they 
Who  have  completed  tasks  of  love  to  stay 
And  answer  mutely  for  them,  being  dead. 
Life  was  not  purposeless,  though  life  be  fled.' 

Xas,ffouo*.M 
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OLIVEE   WYHDHAM. 


A     TALE     OP     THE     GEEAT     PLAGUE. 


BY  MBS.  WEBB,  AUTHOR  OP   "  NAOMI." 


Chapter  XXm. 
E.  PUEVIS  had  during  the 
last  few  days  shown  signs 
of  increasing  weakness ;  and 
Blanche's  fears  were  again 
aroused.  Hehad  been  unable 
to  quit  the  house,  even  to 
down  to  his  favourite  spot  by  the 
de ;  and  his  daughter  had  never  left 
kerefore  it  was  that  Eupert  had  lost 
them,  and  believed  that  they  had 
nwich.  But  had  Mr.  Purvis  desired 
change  ever  so  eagerly,  he  was  at 
unfit  to  attempt  it;  and  Blanche 
'  thankful  that  he  did  not  press  it. 
the  arrival  of  Oliver  Wyndham,  his 
emed  immediately  to  revive,  and  his 
tion  became  more  calm  and  rational. 
as  a  visible  change  for  the  better 
rrar  came  on  the  following  day  to 
his  temporary  abode  in  the  same 
.  which  he  and  his  daughter  had 
apartments;  and  his  pleasure  at 
is  young  friend  and  favourite  was 
bifying  to  him,  and  not  less  so  to 

that  you  have  some  one  to  take 
rou,  Blanche,"  he  said,  soon  after 
appearance,  "  you  must  go  out 
nd  walk  by  the  river-side.  Your 
nd,  the  waterman — he  who  spoke 
>f  Wyndham's  kindness — will  think 
.  have  forgotten  him.  You  must 
9  food  for  his  wife  and  children, 
e  it  again  on  that  stone.  Ah,  this 
s  a  dire  calamity,  Wyndham!    It 


separates  even  husbands  from  their  wives. 

But  it  did  not  separate  my  child  from  me— 

nor  did  it  terrify  your  brave  heart.     You 

both  of  you  did  your  duty — and  more  than 

i  your  duty — towards  me." 

j       And  Mr.  Purvis  fixed  his  deep  penetrating 

I  eyes  first  on  one  and  then  on  the  other  of 

j  the  young  people,  with  a  peculiar  and  a 

pleased  expression. 

"Go  out  now,  Blanche,"  he  continued. 
"  Your  cheeks  have  grown  pale  of  late — no, 
they  are  not  pale  now,  I  see.  But  you  must 
want  exercise  and  change;  and  I  will  rest 
here  by  the  window  until  you  return." 

Blanche  could  say  nothing  against  this 
assertion;  and  she  and  Oliver  soon  sallied 
forth,  first  to  make  their  purchases,  and  then 
to  seek  for  Eupert.  The  warm  morning  sun 
was  shining,  and  a  soft  breeze  was  blowing, 
when  they  reached  Rupert's  usual  landing- 
place  ;  and  as  he  did  not  immediately  appear, 
they  sat  down  on  the  side  of  a  small  boat 
that  lay  empty  on  the  shore,  to  wait  for 
him. 

They  were  silent  for  some  time ;  and  both 
seemed  buried  in  deep  thought. 

Presently  Oliver  observed,  rather  ab- 
ruptly, 

"  Mr.  Morant  has  been  seeking'  you  and 
your  father,  Miss  Purvis,  very  anxiously." 

"Why  should  he  take  the  trouble  to  do 
so  ?"  replied  Blanche. 

"  Your  letter  to  Dr.  Graves — which  you 
know  I  opened — made  us  very  uneasy  on 
your  account.  We  feared  that  you  might 
be  in  some  difficulties,  and  that  your  father 
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was  hardly  able  to  extricate  you  from  them. 
Mr.  Morant  was  very  desirous  to  go  down  to 
Croydon ;  and  I  was  then  quite  unable  to 
move.  Indeed,  had  it  been  otherwise,  he,  as 
your  oldest  friend,  had  the  first  claim  to  the 
privilege  of  offering  his  assistance." 

Blanche  coloured;  and  she  looked  away 
from  Oliver  while  she  replied, 

"I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Morant  has 
any  claim  to  offer  his  society  or  his  assistance. 
His  feelings  and  opinions  have  always  been 
so  opposed  to  those  of  my  father,  that  for 
some  years  past,  he  has  not  desired  his 
intimacy." 

"But  those  feelings  and  opinions  are 
changed,  Miss  Purvis.  I  am  thankful  to 
be  able  to  assure  you  that  the  good  im- 
pressions on  his  mind,  of  which  I  informed 
you  at  Croydon,  have  deepened  into  serious 
convictions.  Harry  Morant  is  now  no  longer 
a  sceptic,  but  a  willing  receiver  of  the 
truth." 

"  For  his  own  sake,  and  for  his  mother's 
sake,  I  rejoice  to  hear  it." 

"  And  will  not  this  change  produce  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  your  feelings  towards 
him  ?"  urged  Oliver  in  a  sort  of  desperation, 
as  if  resolved  to  know  the  worst.  "  Harry 
Morant  is  now  a  noble  character — true  and 
generous.  I  know  no  one  so  worthy  of  the 
happiness  to  which  he  has  long  aspired." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Wyndham ! "  exclaimed  Blanche 
— and  tears  of  shame  and  vexation  rose  to 
her  eyes.  '  *  Why  do  you  speak  thus  to  me  ?  " 
"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Purvis.  I  know  I  have 
no  right  to*  allude  to  such  subjects.  But  I 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  your  welfare  and  in 
that  of  my  kind  friend,  Morant :  and  I  have 
promised  to  do  all  I  can  to  further  it.  There- 
fore it  is  that  I  am  so  anxious  to  convince 
you  of  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  him.  He  is  now  all  that  his  best  Mends 
can  desire  to  see  him." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  that  change  in  him, 
as  I  should  be  to  hear  of  the  same  happy 
change  in  any  other  of  my  fellow-creatures — 
specially  glad,  because  of  the  associations  of 
friendship  which  bound  me  so  closely  to  his 
dear  sister.  But  it  can  never  affect  me  in 
any  other  way.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  Mr. 
Morant." 


There  were  truth  and  decision  in  Blanche's 
whole  look  and  manner.  Oliver  could  no 
longer  doubt  that  he  had  utterly  mistaken 
her  feelings,  and  a  strange  revolution  took 
place  in  his  own  mind.  Many  past  circum- 
stances now  recurred  to  his  memory,  and 
appeared  in  a  new  and  more  flattering  light; 
and  a  vague  sense  of  hope  and  joy  took 
possession  of  his  soul.  Could  Elsie  be  right 
— could  Dr.  Graves  be  right,  in  the  hints 
which  they  had  thrown  out  ?  Could  it  he 
possible  that  he  was  indeed  preferred  to 
Harry  Morant;  and  that  Blanche  would 
gladly  recognize  his  relationship  to  her,  and 
his  claim  to  offer  her  all  the  comfort  and 
assistance  that  such  a  relationship  might 
enable  him  to  bestow  ? 

Oliver  had  resolved  not  to  make  known  to 
Mr.  Purvis  and  his  daughter  all  the  interest- 
ing facts  that  he  and  Dr.  Graves  had  dis- 
covered, until  he  had  seen  how  he  was  re- 
ceived in  his  old  character  of  a  mere  friend. 
He  did  not  wish  to  owe  any  of  their  kind- 
ness and  favours  to  the  knowledge  that  he 
was  allied  to  them  by  any  other  than  volun- 
tary ties ;  and  had  he  seen  again  in  Blanche 
the  same  coldness  that  he  had  imagined  at 
Croydon — had  he  again  fancied  that  ahe  had 
betrayed  a  preference  for  Harry  Morant, 
he  would  probably  have  gone  back  to  London 
without  even  telling  her  that  he  was  her 
cousin. 

But  she  looked  so  kind  and  so  gentle- 
she  so  ingenuously  disclaimed  all  interest  in 
Harry,  that  he  could  no  longer  refrain  from 
telling  his  cherished  secret. 

"  Do  not  think  me  presuming,  Mi* 
Purvis,,,  he  said,  "  if  I  confess  the  great  joy 
that  I  feel  at  hearing  that  declaration,  the 
truth  of  which  I  cannot  doubt  Since 
Harry  Morant  has  no  claim  to  hinder  it,  1 
would  fain  ask  to  share  your  confidence  and 
your  friendship,  on  the  plea  of  relation- 
ship." 

"  Of  relationship !  how  can  that  be  ?" 
exclaimed  Blanche,  with,  surprise,  but  not 
with  displeasure. 

"  I  am  your  cousin — your  own  cousin. 
Our  mothers  were  sisters,  Blanche;  and  too 
have  no  nearer  relative  on  earth— w^P* 
your  father — than  myBelf. 
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Blanche  was  greatly  moved.  She  frankly 
gave  her  hand  to  Oliver,  saying, 

"  Cousin  Oliver,  I  accept  the  relationship. 
But  you  must  explain  it  to  me.  Does  my 
father  know  of  it  ?  and  was  that  the  reason 
why  he  spoke  of  your  taking  care  of 
me?" 

"  No ;  Mr.  Purvis  does  not  yet  know  any- 
thing of  this  discovery,  and  probably  he  will 
not  readily  understand  it.  But  it  is  quite 
true,  Blanche,  and  I  will  soon  make  it  all 
clear  to  you :  but  it  is  a  long  story,  and  I 
have  something  that  I  want  to  say  to  you 
first.     Will  you  listen  tome?" 

Here  Blanche  tried  to  withdraw  her  hand, 
but  it  was  forcibly  retained  :  and,  willing  or 
not,  she  was  compelled  to  listen  to  all  that 
Oliver  Wyndham  had  to  say. 

No  doubt  every  one  of  our  readers  would 
form  a  different  idea  as  to  what  Oliver  ought 
to  have  said  at  this  particular  juncture,  and 
in  what  manner  Blanche  should  have  replied 
to  him ;  so  we  will  leave  each  one  to  ima- 
gine the  conversation  that  ensued  to  have 
been  exactly  such  as  he  or  she  would  have 
wished  it  to  be,  only  stipulating  that  the 
result  shall  be  the  same;  and  that  at  the 
close  of  the  conference,  a  very  happy  and 
contented  expression  shall  be  found  on  the 
countenances  of  both  the  interested  parties 
— for  such  was  assuredly  the  case. 

They  had  relapsed  into  silence — a  silence 
more  expressive  than  words — when  they  saw 
the  head  of  Eupert  appear  at  the  top  of  the 
flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the  landing-place. 
They  had  not  observed  his  boat  approaching 
the  shore — perhaps  they  had  not  been  look- 
ing for  it. 

"  We  have  been  waiting  for  you  here, 
Eupert,"  said  Oliver,  as  he  rose  and  ap- 
proached him.  "  I  wished  to  tell  you  that 
I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  discover  my  lost 
friends ;  and  I  knew  you  would  be  glad  to 
see  Miss  Purvis  again." 

Eupert's  honest  face  beamed  with  satis- 
faction as  he  looked  from  Oliver  to  his  fair 
companion,  and  saw  that  an  unwonted  ex- 
pression of  happiness  dwelt  on  both  their 
countenances. 

"  May  God  bless  her,  and  reward  her  for 
all  that  she  has  done  for  me  and  mine!" 


said  the  waterman,  as  he  came  towards  the 
little  boat  on  which  Blanche  was  seated. 
"  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  lady,"  he 
continued,  "  that  my  wife  has  recovered 
rapidly  during  the  last  week,  thanks  to  all 
your  kindness,  and  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
what  you  sent  her.  And  all  the  children 
are  well  now.  It  does  my  heart  good  to 
hear  their  merry  laugh  once  again,  and  to 
see  the  colour  coming  back  to  their  pale 
faces.  Will  you  kindly  come  to  the  stone, 
Miss  Purvis,  while  I  lay  my  little  stores  on 
it?  and  I  will  call  to  Eachel  to  come  out 
with  the  children.  I  know  you  will  see  the 
change,  and  be  glad." 

And  the  poor  fellow  wiped  a  tear  of  joy 
and  gratitude  from  his  eye  with  the  back  of 
his  hard  hand. 

"  I  will  go  with  you  with  pleasure,"  re- 
plied Blanche,  readily.  "  Come,  Oliver,"  she 
said,  turning  to  her  cousin. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  called 
him  by  his  name  ;  and  it  sent  a  thrill  of  joy 
through  his  heart.  The  fact  was  not  un- 
marked by  Eupert  either ;  and  he  smiled, 
but  he  said  nothing,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
stone. 

At  his  call  Eachel  and  the  children  ap- 
peared and  approached  some  steps  towards 
the  stone.  There  was  indeed  a  decided 
improvement  in  their  appearance  and  also 
in  their  clothing ;  and  the  poor  woman  poured 
out  her  thanks  and  blessings  so  eloquently, 
that  Blanche  laughingly  begged  her  to  desist, 
and  bidding  her  farewell,  left  the  spot. 

When  she  and  Oliver  were  gone,  Eachel 
camo  nearer  to  the  stone,  for  Eupert  no  longer 
feared  to  meet  her  in  the  open  air,  although 
he  did  not  yet  think  it  right  to  return  to  his 
home. 

"  What  a  beautiful  couple ! "  said  Eachel 
to  her  husband.  "  And  they  are  as  good  as 
they  are  handsome.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Wyndham  is  lame." 

"He  would  be  too  perfect  to  my  fancy, 
if  it  were  not  for  that  little  lameness,"  replied 
Eupert.  "  I  do  not  think  the  young  lady 
minds  it  much.  How  happy  they  both 
looked!" 

"And  they  deserve  to  be  happy!"  said 
Eachel  fervently,  as  she  began  to  carry  her 
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stores  to  her  little  dwelling,  assisted  by  the 

children. 

*  #  *  #  # 

When  Blanche  and  Oliver  re-entered  Mr. 
Purvis's  sitting-room,  they  found  him  look- 
ing unusually  well  and  animated,  and  occu- 
pied with  reading,  which  he  was  not  often 
able  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time. 

"  Why,  Blanche,  how  bright  and  rosy  you 
look!"  he  exclaimed,  as  she  approached 
him,  and  bent  down  to  kiss  his  forehead. 
"  You  must  walk  out  every  day  now.  Our 
friend's  society  seems  to  have  done  you  as 
much  good  as  it  used  to  do  to  me  in  London ! " 

Blancho  laughed  and  became  still  more 
rosy. 

"  I  have  found  a  new  relative,  father," 
she  replied.  "And  it  is  such  a  pleasant 
discovery,  that  it  has  made  me  quite  happy. 
Let  me  present  to  you  my  cousin,  Oliver 
Wyndham." 

' '  Your  cousin,  Blanche !  His  name  Wynd- 
ham !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  Oliver  Wyndham,  our  kind 
friend,  is  the  son  of  my  aunt  Mary  Wynd- 
ham, of  whose  sad  history  you  have  told  me." 

"  Is  he  indeed  poor  Mary's  son?"  said 
Mr.  Purvis,  looking  rather  confused.  '  *  Come 
here,  Wyndham,  and  let  me  look  in  your 
face.  Can  you  be  the  son  of  James  Wyndham, 
who  broke  his  poor  wife's  heart  ?  ^  You  must 
be  like  her,  not  like  him.  He  could  not 
have  had  your  open  countenance  and  clear 
ingenuous  eyes.  I  never  saw  him  or  your 
mother ;  but  my  wife  loved  her  sister,  and 
mourned  over  her  fate.  She  did  not  know 
that  Mary  had  left  a  son  behind  her  when 
she  died.     Is  your  father  living  ?" 

"No,  he  died  many  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  boy.  I  have  thought  myself  alone  in 
the  world.  I  little  dreamed  that  I  should  find 
relatives  in  the  friends  who  have  shown  me 
more  kindness  than  I  have  ever  met  with 
elsewhere.    May  I  look  on  you  as  my  uncle  ? ' ' 

Mr.  Purvis  took  the  young  man's  hand, 
and  pressed  it  warmly — 

"  You  must  look  on  me  as  your  father, 
Oliver,  and  on  Blanche  as  your  sister.  You 
will  be  a  brother  to  her,  will  you  not,  and  a 
protector  when  I  am  gone  ?" 

"  The  office  of  Blanche's  protector  is  that 


which  I  was  about  to  petition  ibr,"  replied 
Oliver,  smiling.  "  But  not  as  a  brother,  Mr. 
Purvis.  May  I  not  aspire  to  a  still  closer 
relationship  ?  May  I  not  ask  you  to  let  me 
become  your  son  as  Blanche's  husband?" 

Mr.  Purvis  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
as  they  stood  before  him,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  he  read  in  both  their 
countenances.  He  was  still  grasping  Oliver'* 
hand,  and  he  took  that  of  his  beloved  child, 
and  joined  them  together  in  his  own. 

"  You  are  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who 
was  worthy  of  her.  God  bless  you  both, 
my  children  !  And  may  she  be  to  you  as  a 
wife,  Oliver,  all  that  she  has  been  to  ma  us 
a  daughter !  But  what  shall  I  do  without 
her?" 

"  Doar  father,  I  will  never  leave  youl" 
exclaimed  Blanche,  as  she  kissed  him  fondly. 
"  Oliver  would  not  even  wish  to  take  ma 
from  you.  He  will  help  me  to  nurse  you 
while  you  are  ill ;  and  when  you  are  well  we 
will  talk  of  the  future." 

Blanche  left  the  room  to  lay  aside  her  hat 
and  mantle,  and  to  recover  from  the  agitation 
which  the  recent  conversations  had  excited. 
She  was  very  happy.  A  bright  light  seemed 
to  be  shining  all  around  her,  and  she  forgot 
even  her  anxiety  respecting  her  father  in 
the  blessed  feeling  that  she  would  no  longer 
have  to  bear  that  anxiety,  or  any  other  trial, 
alone.  She  did  not  forget  Who  it  was  that 
had  guided  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  herself  and  Oliver  in  so  wonderful  a 
way,  and  had  so  overruled  what  seemed  wj 
calamitous  or  very  fortuitous  events,  a*  to 
lead  to  the  present  happy  state  of  things; 
and  she  thanked  the  Giver  of  all  goodness 
for  the  light  that  had  sprung  up  in  her  dark 
and  troubled  path. 

When  she  returned  to  the  sitting-room,  she 
found  her  father  had  fallen  into  a  quiet  sleep, 
and  the  expression  of  his  fine  features  was 
one  of  perfect  peace  and  contentment.  She 
and  Oliver  seated  themselves  near  the  win- 
dow, and  they  were  soon  in  deep  conversation 
as  to  the  events  of  the  past.  An  explanation 
was  entered  into  with  respect  to  Harry  Morant, 
and  Oliver  was  easily  convinced  of  the  mis- 
take into  which  he  had  fallen.  Blanche 
also  became  acquainted  with  all  that  had 
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ml  between  him  and  Oliver ;  and  she 
Mb  simple  and  unaffected  narration 
»,  how  noble  and  disinterested  a  part 
)usin  had  played,  and  how  he  had 
i:  to  promote  her  happiness  to  the  utter 
firiness  of  his  own. 

rejoiced  in  the  proofs  which  Oliver 
ter  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
•ry's  feelings  and  opinions  on  the  most 
1  and  momentous  of  all  subjects ;  but 
joiced  even  more  at  the  evident  growth 
2e,  and  in  spiritual  knowledge,  that  had 
iffected  in  Oliver's  own  soul  since  the 
ays  of  their  intimacy  in  her  father's 
»er  of  sickness.  All  the  best  points  of 
iracter  seemed  to  be  strengthened  and 
pod,  and  all  the  little  weaknesses  and 
i  to  be  subdued.  She  felt  that  he 
now  sympathize  with  her  in  all  her 
religious  feelings,  and  all  her  bright 
tions  for  a  world  of  purity  and  joy, 
s  sincerely  as  she  had  ever  sympathized 
dm  in  his  intellectual  powers  and  his 
ful  and  original  thoughts, 
h  day  added  to  Blanche's  happiness 
that  related  to  her  betrothed.  But 
lay  did  not  lessen  her  anxious  fears 
ar  father.  He  continued  calm  and 
,  and  ever  seemed  contented  when  he 
is  daughter  and  Oliver  by  his  side, 
stlessnesshad  passed  away,  but  strength 
3t  returnod  to  take  its  place ;  and  both 
le  and  her  cousin  were  desirous  that 
>uld  again  be  under  the  care  of  Dr. 

3. 

er  had  already  written  to  the  Doctor,  to 
m  of  his  happiness,  and  to  request 
3  break  to  Harry  Morant  the  circum- 
s  of  his  engagement  with  Blanche. 
>w  proposed  to  go  himself  to  London, 
ring  Dr.  Graves  down  to  Greenwich 
the  invalid. 

5  was  agreed  on ;  and  so  promptly  was  it 
1  out,  that  soon  after  noon  on  the  folio w- 
ly  Oliver  had  returned  to  Greenwich, 
ith  him  Dr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Trehern. 
itter  gentleman  happened  to  be  at  Dr. 
s's  house  when  Oliver  arrived  there, 
j  was  greatly  interested  in  all  that  he 
of  the  Purvises,  and  of  their  connec- 
rath  his  late  wife.     He  therefore  pro- 


posed to  go  down  and  see  them,  in  order  to 
renew  the  acquaintance  that  had  been  com- 
menced at  Croydon,  and  also  to  make 
arrangements  for"  the  payment  to  Blanche 
and  her  cousin  of  the  sum  of  money  to  which 
they  were  clearly  entitled. 

Mr.  Trehern  explained  to  Blanche  the 
reason  why  he,  like  Dr.  Graves  and  others, 
had  been  so  much  struck  by  her  counte- 
nance at  first  seeing  her;  and  he  kindly 
promised  that  as  soon  as  she  and  her  father 
were  again  settled  in  London,  the  portrait 
of  her  mother  should  be  sent  to  her. 

"  You  have  the  best  claim  to  possess  it," 
he  said ;  "  and  in  a  little  time,  no  doubt 
Mr.  Purvis  will  learn  to  look  at  it  without 
injurious  excitement." 

Dr.  Graves  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
state  of  his  former  patient.  He  desired  to 
watch  him  daily ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  reside  near  him. 
It  was  therefore  arranged  that  he  should 
engage  a  good  and  airy  lodging  for  Mr. 
Purvis  and  Blanche  not  far  from  his  own 
residence,  and  that  Elsie  Crowther  should 
prepare  it  for  their  reception  on  the  follow- 
ing evening,  and  should  continue  to  reside 
there  as  Blanche's  assistant;  while  Oliver 
should  return  to  his  quarters  in  the  doctor's 
house,  and  give  up  his  old  lonely  dwelling, 
and  with  it  his  old  lonely  habits. 

All  this  was  effected,  and  a  time  of  com- 
parative rest  and  peace  ensued — a  happier 
time  than  Oliver  Wyndham  could  ever  re- 
member, or  than  he  had  ever  dared  to  hope 
for. 

The  pestilence  had  died  away,  and  an 
entire  security  had  succeeded  to  the  terrible 
alarm  and  panic.  It  was  said  that  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  plague  ;  and  yet  London 
now  seemed  as  populous  as  over,  and  as 
busy  and  *  as  gay.  Thousands  had  been 
ruined,  and  thousands  had  been  left  destitute 
and  helpless  by  the  ravages  of  the  fell  disease, 
and  the  total  cessation  of  business ;  but  trade 
and  commerce  were  now  resumed,  and  great 
efforts  had  been  made  during  the  spring  for 
the  alleviation  of  the  unprecedented  distress 
which  roigned  in  many  of  the  poorer  districts. 

The  king  had  set  a  noble  example  in  this 
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one  respect ;  he  gave  a  thousand  pounds  a 
week  for  a  considerable  time  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor ;  and  the  entire  subscriptions 
were  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  week.  So  far  the  surviving  in- 
habitants of  the  city  showed  a  becoming 
sense  of  the  mercy  which  had  been  vouch- 
safed to  them ;  but  in  other  respects  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  great 
reformation  in  the  conduct  of  the  people; 
or  any  indication  that  God's  severe  judgment 
had  brought  them  to  repentance  and  amend- 
ment of  life. 

In  a  material  point  of  view  they  sought  to 
purify  their  infected  city;  and  no  expense 
or  pains  were  spared  in  cleansing  and  fumi- 
gating not  only  private  dwellings,  but  also 
all  public  buildings,  especially  hospitals,  and 
all  such  places  as  had  been  used  as  recep- 
tacles for  the  sick. 

Of  all  these  places  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
was  the  most  spacious  and  the  most  im- 
portant, and  it  underwent  the  most  thorough 
and  oft-repeated  cleansings.  No  means  were 
left  untried  to  free  it  from  pollution  and 
infection,  and  no  costly  remedies  were 
grudged  to  restore  the  stately  pile  to  a  fit 
condition  for  the  resumption  of  its  sacred  uses. 

It  happened  that  Oliver  Wyndham  was 
passing  near  the  Cathedral  one  day,  when 
some  of  the  most  effectual  of  these  processes 
were  going  on.  The  floors  and  pillars  had 
been  washed  with  vinegar,  and  the  strongest 
scents  had  been  plentifully  used,  and  at  last 
several  large  casks  of  pitch  had  been  placed 
in  the  different  aisles  and  set  fire  to. 

The  mingled  smells  that  issued  from  the 
building  were  almost  overpowering,  and  the 
smoke  that  came  rolling  from  the  open  doors 
and  windows,  had  a  strange  and  a  very 
picturesque  effect.  Oliver  paused  to  gaze 
awhile,  and  he  thought,  "  What  if  the 
building  itself  should  take  fire,  and  our  vene- 
rable cathedral  should  thus  be  laid  low ! " 

While  he  was  picturing  to  himself  such  a 
calamity,  he  was  startled  by  some  one  laying 
a  heavy  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and,  look- 
ing quickly  round,  he  beheld  a  strange 
gaunt  figure,  of  almost  gigantic  statue, 
dressed  in  a  flowing  robe,  and  his  long  hair 
hanging  matted  on  his  shoulders. 


"Young  man,"  he  said  in  a  deep  sepulchral 
voice,  every  tone  of  which  could  nevertheless 
be  heard  to  a  great  distance,  "  young  man, 
do  you  gaze  on  this  purification  of  the  pollu- 
ted temple  ?  You  shall  live  to  see  a  better 
purification  than  this — one  that  shall  search 
it  from  the  roof  to  the  foundations.  Then 
only  will  it  be  effectually  cleansed ! " 

The  stranger  ceased,  and  strode  on  re- 
gardless of  the  observation  and  the  whispered 
remarks  of  the  passers-by,  and  he  was  Boon 
out  of  sight. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  asked  Oliver  of  one  who 
stood  near  him ;  but  he  guessed  what  the 
answer  would  be,  for  he  had  often  heard  of 
the  wild  prophet,  who  for  more  than  a  twelre- 
month  had  gone  about  denouncing  judg- 
ments and  woe  upon  the.  city,  and  who  still 
continued  his  weird  and  ominous  denun- 
ciations, although  London  had  already  been 
wellnigh  desolated,  and  the  Lord  had  hut 
just  removed  His  chastening  hand. 

"He  is  Solomon  Eagles,"  replied  the 
bystander.  "Have  you  never  seen  him 
before  ?  All  through  the  last  sad  year  he 
has  roamed  the  streets,  sometimes  almost 
naked,  and  with  a  brazier  of  burning  ooals 
upon  his  head,  but  always  grave  and  severe 
as  you  saw  him  just  now,  and  always  with 
a  woe  upon  his  lips.  Truly  the  evils  that 
he  foretold  last  year  have  come  to  pass  in  a 
fearful  manner.  The  Lord  grant  that  he 
may  not  again  prove  a  true  prophet,  and 
that  the  woes  he  now  denounces  may  never 
be  fulfilled!" 

"Amen,"  said  Oliver,  fervently.  "Our 
city  has  had  one  striking  call  to  repentance. 
May  she  not  need  a  second ! " 


Chapteb  XXTV. 

The  summer  passed  tranquilly  away.  Oliver 
Wyndham  found  employment  suited  to  his 
talents,  and  he  worked  diligently  and  cheer- 
fully ;  always  rewarded  by  Blanche's  approv- 
ing smile  when  he  told  her  of  his  successes, 
and  always  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
Mr.  Purvis's  improved  health  would  free 
her  from  her  constant  attendance,  and  when 
she  would  consent  to  become  his  bride. 
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Dr.  Graves  had,  since  their  return  to 
London,  made  known  those  benevolent  plans 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  He  had 
declared  his  intention  of  making  Oliver 
Wyndham  his  heir,  and  of  settling  upon 
him  a  very  comfortable  income  on  his  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  good  man's  happiness  at 
having  effected  this  arrangement — and  thus 
having  removed  all  possible  scruples  on 
Oliver's  part  on  the  score  of  his  own  com- 
parative poverty — was  so  evident  and  so 
genuine,  that  it  would  have  been  cruel  and 
ungenerous  to  demur  at  accepting  his  gene- 
rosity. 

All  was  prepared, — even  a  home  for  the 
young  couple,  in  which  the  pleasantest  apart- 
ment was  arranged  especially  for  Mr.  Purvis's 
comfort,  and  which  Elsie  Crowther  was  never 
weary  of  beautifying  and  superintending. 
Yes,  all  was  ready — but  the  desired  change 
in  Mr.  Purvis's  health  did  not  appear,  and 
Blanche  would  not  hear  of  entering  on  her 
married  life  while  he  continued  in  so  pre- 
carious a  state. 

Often  her  father  urged  her  to  fulfil  her 
engagement  to  Oliver ;  but  she  always  par- 
ried his  arguments,  and  declared  that  she 
could  not  agree  to  become  a  wife  until  her 
father  could  accompany  her  to  the  church, 
and  himself  give  her  away. 

To  her  surprise  he  one  day  informed  her 
that  he  had,  during  her  temporary  absence 
from  the  house,  gone  with  Elsie's  assistance 
to  the  neighbouring  church,  and  had  given 
orders  for  all  the  necessary  preparations  to 
be  made  for  a  wedding  which  would  take 
place  four  days  hence.  It  was  on  the  last 
day  of  August  that  Mr.  Purvis  made  this 
announcement  to  his  daughter,  and  she  no 
longer  opposed  his  wish  that  she  should  be 
married  on  the  4th  of  September. 

How  happy  was  Oliver  when  he  came  in 
that  evening,  and  was  exultingly  told  by  his 
uncle  that  all  was  settled  !  an3  how  heartily 
did  Dr.  Graves,  who  accompanied  him,  con- 
gratulate all  parties,  and  enter  into  all  the 
arrangements ! 

When  Mr.  Purvis  retired  early  to  rest,  as 
was  his  custom,  the  doctor  assisted  him  into 
his  bed-chamber,  which  adjoined  the  sitting- 
room. 


"Look,  my  friend,"  said  the  invalid,  as 
he  took  his  seat  opposite  to  a  lovely  and 
well-known  portrait  that  hung  over  the 
chimney-piece ;  "  look  at  that  face :  I  can 
now  do  so  with  calmness,  for  I  know  that  I 
shall  soon  follow  her,  and  see  her  in  all  her 
heavenly  beauty.  It  is  very  lovely,  Doctor,  is 
it  not  ?  I  see  that  you  can  appreciate  it  j  and  I 
charge  you  to  see  that  it  is  carefully  removed 
to  our  new  residence.  In  three  days  we  shall 
go  there — my  last  move ;  and  I  would  have 
that  picture  there  to  receive  me  when  I  enter 
the  house.  You  will  take  care  of  it,  will  you 
not?" 

"  I  will  guard  it  as  the  apple  of  my  eye," 
replied  the  doctor.  And  the  invalid  went 
to  his  rest  well  contented  with  his  friend's 
assurance,  and  little  guessing  that  the  picture 
was  as  precious  in  his  estimation,  as  even  in 
his  own. 

On  the  following  day  Oliver  left  London 
for  Croydon,  in  order  to  visit  Mr.  Trehern 
at  the  Priory,  and  complete  all  the  necessary 
business  relative  to  the  will  of  his  and 
Blanche's  uncle.  He  intended  to  remain  at 
the  Priory  for  two  days,  and  return  to 
London  on  Monday,  the  third  day  of  Sep- 
tember, hoping  that  the  next  morning  would 
usher  in  his  happy  bridal  day.  But  "Man 
proposes,  and  God  disposes." 

***** 

Sunday,  September  the  second  passed  with 
its  usual  tranquillity.  Blanche  and  Dr. 
Graves  attended  the  church  in  their  vicinity, 
of  which  good  Mr.  Manvers  was  the  minister; 
and  Blanche  thought,  with  some  emotion, 
of  the  next  occasion  on  which  she  would 
enter  that  sacred  building,  to  pledge  her 
faith  to  Oliver  Wyndham,  and  unite  herself 
to  him  for  life. 

Mr.  Purvis  was  remarkably  cheerful  that 
day.  The  prospect  of  Blanche's  marriage 
greatly  occupied  his  mind,  and  kept  it  from 
desultory  wandering.  He  was  pleased  at 
the  thought  of  his  child's  soon  being  settled 
in  a  permanent  home,  and  of  sharing  it  with 
her  and  Oliver  for  the  short  time  that  he 
expected  to  remain  with  them  on  earth ;  and 
his  health  and  spirits  had  both  improved 
since  all  was  so  pleasantly  arranged.  A 
deep  peace  had  settled  on  his  fine  counte- 
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nance ;  and  Blanche  looked  at  him  with  love 
and  admiration  when  she  took  leave  of  him 
on  that  Sunday  night. 

Yes,  there  was  peace  and  joy  in  that 
little  household,  and  Blanche's  heart  was 
lifted  up  in  gratitude  for  the  many  mercies 
that  were  granted  to  her. 

But  the  same  peace  and  tranquillity  did 
not  reign  throughout  London  on  that  eventful 
night.  The  Great  Fire  had  commenced :  and 
early  in  the  following  morning  Elsie  came  to 
arouse  Blanche  with  the  fearful  tidings  that 
many  streets  were  already  blazing  fiercely. 

Blanche  hastily  arose,  and  hurried  to  her 
window.  But  the  streets  on  fire  were  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  that  in  which  she 
dwelt,  and  she  could  only  see  the  smoke 
rising  up  in  thick  dark  ominous  clouds. 
She  dressed  herself  quickly,  and  went  to  her 
father,  and  very  quietly  informed  him  of  the 
fire ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  assured  him 
that  it  was  not  yet  approaching  their  dis- 
trict, and  that  there  was  every  hope  that  it 
would  ere  long  be  extinguished. 

All  that  day  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Purvis 
and  his  daughter  were  engrossed  by  the  sad 
news  that  reached  them  continually.  More 
than  once  Dr.  Graves  came  in  to  tell  them 
of  the  progress  that  the  fire  was  making,  and 
to  assure  them  of  their  own  personal  safety. 
But  the  good  and  active  Doctor  was  much 
engaged  in  assisting  and  prompting  the 
efforts  that  were  being  made  to  stay  the 
fiery  torrent  as  it  flowed  onwards  down 
Thames  Street,  Choapside,  and  many  of  the 
adjacent  streets ;  and  he  could  only  pay  very 
hurried  visits,  and  charge  Blanche  to  remain 
calm,  and  to  keep  her  father  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  excitement  and  alarm. 

Several  times  Blanche  went  with  Elsio  to 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  gazed  with  awe 
and  wonder  at  the  scene  of  devastation  that 
was  rapidly  extending  across  the  city.  She 
could  now  see  the  flaming  houses,  and  hear 
the  rushing  sound  of  fire  and  the  wild  din  of 
the  falling  walls  and  roofs,  mingled  with  the 
cries  of  the  terrified  people,  and  the  rattling 
of  vehicles  and  horses  along  tho  streets.  It 
was  hard  to  come  down  from  such  a  spectacle, 
and  join  her  poor  father  with  a  calm  un- 
ruffled brow,  and  speak  words  of  hope  and 


encouragement.  But  Blanche  possessed  a 
brave  heart.  Not  even  the  view  of  this  dire 
calamity  could  shake  her  trust  in  God :  and 
she  was  endued  with  strength  according  to 
her  need. 

The  hours — the  long  dreadful  hours  — 
passed  by.  Why  did  not  Oliver  return  ?  Had 
he  been  by  her  side,  Blanche  felt  that  she 
could  better  have  endured  the  trial  and  the 
responsibility  that  now  pressed  heavily  upon 
her. 

But  Oliver  did  not  come ;  and  her  last 
visit  to  the  roof  showed  her  clearly  that  the 
flames  were  advancing,  slowly  but  steadily, 
towards  their  residence.  Already  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  street  were  packing 
up  and  removing  their  more  valuable  articles 
of  property ;  and  the  landlady  of  the  house 
informed  Blanche  that  ere  long  she  should 
do  the  samo,  and  she  advised  her  to  make 
arrangements  for  taking  her  father  to  some 
safer  situation. 

What  could  Blanche  do  ?  She  knew  that 
it  would  be  a  hopeless  attempt  to  procure  a 
carriage ;  and  she  dreaded  the  effect  on  tier 
father's  mind  of  any  announcement  of  im- 
mediate danger.  Surely  Oliver  would  soon 
arrive;  or  at  all  events  Dr.  Graves  would 
come  again,  and  give  her  counsel  and  as- 
sistance. So  she  and  Elsie  decided  that  they 
must  wait  yet  awhile,  and  keep  a  constant 
and  vigilant  watch  upon  the  advances  of  tho 
devouring  eloment. 

Night  set  in — if  that  could  be  called  night, 
which  tho  flames  made  as  light  as  day  in  the 
city  and  for  miles  around.  Mr.  Purvis  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  go  to  rest;  and  Blanche 
did  not  oppose  it.  She  and  Elsie  would 
watch ;  and  it  would  bo  well  that  her  father 
should  get  some  hours  of  repose,  which 
woidd  strengthen  him  to  bear  any  sudden 
remove  that  might  be  necessary. 

Before  he  laid  down,  he  looked  at  the 
cherished  picture,  and  said, 

"  Dr.  Graves  promised  to  remove  that  pic- 
ture to  your  new  house  to-day,  Blanche.  I 
fear  he  has  forgotten  it,  or  he  has  been  so 
busy  looking  at  the  fire,  that  ho  has  not  had 
time  to  do  so." 

"He  will  not  forget,  dear  father,"  re- 
plied Blanche.     "  That  portrait  shall  he 
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moved  when  we  go  to  our  home."  And  she 
left  him  with  a  sigh ;  for  she  thought  how 
little  prospect  there  was  of  all  the  happy 
anticipations  for  the  morrow  being  realized ! 

Sadly  she  sat  in  the  deserted  sitting-room, 
or  wandered  from  room  to  room,  consulting 
with  Elsie ;  for  undoubtedly  the  danger  be- 
came more  urgent.  The  landlady  and  her 
family  were  gone,  carrying  such  valuables 
as  were  portable,  and  no  one  now  remained 
in  the  house  except  the  lodgers. 

Elsie  proposed  to  go  to  Dr.  Graves's  re- 
sidence, which  was  situated  more  out  of  the 
line  that  the  fire  seemed  to  be  taking,  and 
if  he  should  not  have  returned  home,  to  re- 
quest his  trusty  man-servant  to  come  to  their 
aid.  To  this  Blanche  consented ;  and  then 
she  softly  re-entered  her  father's  chamber, 
and  sat  down  by  his  bedside  to  watch  his 
quiet  slumbers. 

How  long  she  had  remained  thus  she  could 
not  tell.  Her  thoughts  had  been  too  long 
fixed  with  straining  earnestness  upon  one 
fearful  subject ;  and  now  they  involuntarily 
sought  rest  in  other  and  more  peaceful 
visions :  and  she  almost  forgot  the  awful 
reality  that  surrounded  her. 

Suddenly  a  loud  crash  aroused  all  her 
faculties,  and  awoke  her  sleeping  father. 
The  sound  was  followed  by  a  strong  smell  of 
fire ;  and  smoke  was  seen  to  enter  through 
the  half-open  door,  while  bright  gleams  of 
red  light  shot  in  through  the  chinks  of  the 
shutters,  which  she  had  closed  to  induce  her 
father  to  sleep. 

She  was  instantly  by  his  side.  With  haste 
she  assisted  him  to  rise,  and  partly  to  dress ; 
and  she  enveloped  him  in  his  ample  black 
velvet  gown.  Then  she  placed  him  in  his 
chair,  and  flew  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature 
of  the  peril  to  which  they  were  so  suddenly 
exposed. 

It  was  indeed  as  she  supposed  and  dreaded. 
The  flames  had  come  on  more  and  more  ra- 
pidly as  they  gained  breadth  and  strength ; 
and  they  had  reached  the  adjoining  house, 
which  was  already  deserted  by  its  inhabit- 
ants. Thence  the  fire  had  broken  into 
their  own  dwelling,  through  the  slight  par- 
tition wall  of  the  lower  floor ;  and  it  was  the 
falling  of  a  part  of  that  wall  which  had 


alarmed  Blanche,  and  admitted  th*  smoke 
and  flames. 

The  lower  part  of  the  house  was  now 
burning,  and  their  situation  was  most 
perilous.  Loud  shouts  from  the  watchmen 
and  others  in  the  now  crowded  street,  called 
on  any  inhabitants  to  show  themselves ;  and 
Blanche  threw  open  the  sitting-room  window, 
and  replied  in  a  clear  voice, 

"Only  my  father  and  I  are  here.  Save 
him  for  the  love  of  God ! " 

There  was  a  great  stir  among  the  crowd. 
The  sight  of  Blanche  had  aroused  a  strong 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  pity;  and  many 
hasty  suggestions  of  aid  were  uttered.  But 
no  ladders  were  at  hand,  the  Btaircase  was 
blazing,  and  flames  were  shooting  forth  from 
the  window  beneath  that  at  which  the  fair 
young  girl  was  standing. 

"  Blanche,  Blanche !  Come  back  to  me ! " 
cried  the  agitated  voice  of  her  father.  And 
she  instantly  left  the  window,  and  returned 
to  his  room.  He  had  placed  a  chair  before 
the  fireplace ;  and  had  with  difficulty  climbed 
upon  it,  and  was  trying  with  trembling  hands 
to  take  the  portrait  from  the  wall.  But  his 
head  grew  dizzy,  and  he  would  have  fallen 
if  his  daughter  had  not  been  at  hand  to  sup- 
port him. 

She  again  made  him  sit  down,  and  then 
she  knelt  before  him ;  and  clasping  his  hands 
in  hers,  she  hid  her  face  upon  them,  and 
shed  some  tears  of  agony. 

"  Oh,  Oliver — my  own  Oliver !  Why  are 
you  not  here  to  save  us  ?"  she  cried. 

"  I  am  here,  my  beloved !  God  be  praised, 
you  are  yet  unhurt !" 

And  Blanche  looked  up  to  see  that  face 
she  loved  so  dearly — that  being  she  trusted 
so  entirely — at  her  side ! 

"Come!"  he  cried,  "there  is  hope,  but 
not  a  moment  to  lose  ! "  and  he  threw  around 
her  slight  form  a  wide  woollen  cloak,  and 
was  about  to  bear  her  from  the  room. 

' '  Save  my  father  first ! "  she  exclaimed ;  and 
attempted  to  disengage  herself  from  his  arms. 

"Take  her,  Oliver!  she  is.  yours  I"  said 
Mr.  Purvis.  And  Oliver  raised  her  from 
the  ground  in  an  almost  senseless  state. 

But  he  was  not  alone.  Two  othera  had 
followed  him,  and  were  now  beside  Mr. 
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Purvis's  chair.  Harry  Morant  drew  a  blanket 
from  the  bed,  and  enveloped  him  from  head 
to  foot,  while  he  said, 

"Trust  to  me,  Mr.  Purvis.  Blanche's 
father  shall  not  perish  if  I  can  rescue  him 
with  my  life!" 

And  throwing  his  strong  arm  round  his 
waist,  he  supported  him  towards  the  sitting* 
room,  from  whence  only  there  was  any  hope 
of  escape. 

Dr.  Graves  was  ready  to  assist  him ;  but 
Mr.  Purvis  turned  his  eyes  imploringly  to- 
wards the  picture,  and  said, 

"You  promised  to  take  care  of  it,  Dr. 
Graves." 

"  And  I  will  do  so ! "  replied  the  Doctor. 
So  saying,  he  sprang  on  a  chair,  and 
removed  the  precious  portrait,  which  he 
wrapped  in  a  thick  coverlet,  and  then  hur- 
ried to  the  window.  A  ladder  had  been 
placed  there  just  after  Blanche  had  left  it ; 
and  those  who  brought  it  were  those  who 
entered  to  save  the  lives  of  the  father  and 
daughter. 

It  was  a  service  of  peril  and  of  difficulty,  to 
carry  down  the  treasures  they  had  rescued ; 
but  these  three  brave  men  were  well  seconded 
in  their  efforts  by  the  crowd  below;  and 
though  the  flames  and  the  smoke  scorched 
and  almost  blinded  them  and  those  they 
bore  so  steadily,  yet  they  were  otherwise 
uninjured;  and  they  were  received  in  the 
street  with  loud  shouts  and  acclamations. 

Blanche  quickly  recovered  her  senses  and 
her  presence  of  mind,  and  was  able  to  attend 
to  her  father,  whose  state  was  far  more  piti- 
able than  her  own.  He  was  quite  unable 
to  stand,  and  he  evidently  had  a  very  con- 
fused idea  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  of 
his  present  situation.  A  sort  of  litter  was 
hastily  formed  of  a  shutter  supported  upon 
staves,  and  on  that  he  was  laid,  his  only 
remark  being,  in  a  low  voice  to  Blanche,  as 
she  wrapped  his  coverings  around  him, 

""He  has  saved  the  picture,  as  he  pro- 
mised !" 

Harry  Morant  had  not  seen  Blanche  since 
the  day  that  she  visited  his  dying  sister. 
He  knew  that  she  did  not  wish  to  see  him, 
and  he  had  forborne  to  intrude  himself  upon 
her  presence.    Now  she  approached  him, 


and  extended   her   hand  to  him,  saying, 
warmly, 

"  God  bless  you,  Harry !  You  have  ren- 
dered me  a  service  to-night  that  I  can  never 
forget." 

Harry  did  not  reply — he  only  pressed  her 
hand,  and  turned  away  to  take  his  place  at 
the  head  of  Mr.  Purvis's  litter. 

"Who  will  help  me  to  carry  him?"  lie 
asked ;  and  as  he  spoke,  a  stalwart  waterman 
pushed  through  the  crowd,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Let  me  assist — I  would  carry  him  till  I 
dropped,  for  his  daughter's  sake,  as  well  as 
his  own." 

And  Bupert  took  up  the  staves,  and  he 
and  Harry  moved  slowly  through  the  crowd, 
followed  by  Blanche  and  Oliver,  and  led  by 
Dr.  Graves,  who  insisted  that  his  patient 
should  be  taken  to  his  own  house. 

Just  then  Elsie  Crowther  appeared  in  a 
state  almost  of  distraction.  She  had  been 
making  many  and  ineffectual  efforts  to  pro- 
cure assistance  to  remove  Mr.  Purvis ;  and 
she  had  been  so  detained  by  the  obstructions 
in  the  streets,  and  in  such  perils  from  falling 
houses  and  heavily-laden  waggons,  that  she 
feared  she  should  never  accomplish  her  re- 
turn to  the  lodging.  On  her  way  she  heard 
that  the  street  in  which  Mr.  Purvis  resided 
was  on  fire  ;  and  knowing  the  solitary  and 
helpless  condition  in  which  he  and  his 
daughter  were  left,  she  had  been  in  the 
greatest  alarm  for  their  safety. 

What  was  therefore  her  joy  and  thankful- 
ness at  finding  them  safe,  and  in  the  care 
of  their  friends !  Ruin  and  destruction  and 
death  were  all  around,  and  the  fell  destroyer 
was  still  going  on  his  way,  and  lying  all 
low  in  his  track ;  but  Oliver  Wyndham  and 
Blanche  Purvis  were  safe,  and  she  could 
not  repress  her  joy. 

"  The  Lord  has  had  yon  both  in  His  safe 
keeping ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  seized  their 
hands.  "  Blessed  be  His  name  for  this 
signal  mercy !  How  came  you  here,  Master 
Oliver  ?  and  why  did  you  not  come  sooner  ?" 

Oliver  could  not  forbear  a  smile,  even 
under  present  circumstances. 

"I  am  truly  thankful  to  have  armsd 
when  I  did,  Elsie,"  he  said.  "  Half  an  hour 
more  of  delay,  and  I  should  have  been  too 
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late — too  late  I"  and  he  shuddered  at  the 
thought.  "  Had  I  remained  at  Croydon  to- 
day, I  should  have  seen  the  light  that  this 
awful  fire  has  cast  for  many  miles  around, 
and  I  should  have  hastened  back.  But  I 
was  obliged  to  go  into  Kent  very  early  this 
morning ;  and  I  knew  nothing  of  the  fearful 
calamity  until  I  returned  to  the  Priory, 
some  hours  later  than  I  intended.  Then 
Mr.  Trehern  had  left  home,  and  journeyed 
to  London,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  horse  to  carry  me  to  the  city. 
But  it  has  passed  now — my  anxiety  and  the 
danger  have  both  passed  now — and  my  trea- 
sure is  saved !  We  must  think  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  and  endeavour  to  alleviate 
them." 

"  I  make  no  doubt,  Master  Oliver,  that 
you  will  put  yourself  into  peril  again  as  soon 
as  you  can ;  and  Dr.  Graves  is  about  as  fool- 
hardy as  you  are.  I  can  say  nothing  how- 
ever against  your  both  trying  to  be  useful 
to-night,  for  I  saw  many  a  fearful  sight  of 
desolation  and  suffering  as  I  came  back 
from,  searching  for  the  Doctor." 

"  Perhaps  my  good  old  Elsie  was  somewhat 
foolhardy  herself,  in  venturing  where  she 
did,"  replied  Oliver.  "  But  we  will  not  dis- 
pute on  that  point ;  I  trust  we  are  both  of 
us  ready  to  encounter  danger  and  fatigue  for 
the  relief  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  I  fear 
we  shall  have  a  full  opportunity  of  doing  so 
now.  Never  was  there  known  such  a  de- 
structive fire  as  this  appears  to  be ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  worst  is  not  yet  over." 

They  reached  the  Doctor's  house  in  safety, 
though  not  without  many  delays  and  much 
difficulty..  It  required  all  Harry  Morant's 
and  Rupert's  strength  and  activity  to  convey 
Mr.  Purvis  through  the  crowded  and  dis- 
orderly streets,  and  to  save  him  from  rough 
and  painful  shocks.  And  Blanche  was  glad 
to  ding  to  Oliver's  arm,  and  to  shroud  her- 
self beneath  his  wrapping  cloak  from  the 
rode  gaze  of  the  rabble  that  rushed  in  every 
direction,  bent  on  plunder  and  violence. 

It  was  therefore  with  sincere  thankfulness 
that  they  found  themselves  beneath  Dr. 
Graves's  roof ;  and  no  time  was  lost  in  getting 
Mr.  Purvis  to  bed.  He  asked  no  questions 
«— he  seemed  spent  and  exhausted ;  but  he 


smiled  when  Dr.  Graves  unfolded  the  pic- 
ture, and  plaoed  it  opposite  to  him,  and  he 
said, 

"  Thank  you,  Doctor ;  you  have  redeemed 
your  pledge." 

In  a  few  words  Blanche  was  informed  of 
the  reason  of  Rupert's  opportune  appearance. 
He  had  seen  the  lurid  glare  and  the  smoke 
that  hung  over  London  in  the  morning ;  and 
he  observed  that  it  increased,  and  spread 
towards  Whiteohapol.  This  determined  him 
to  go  to  the  city,  and  led  him  to  search  for 
Mr.  Purvis's  residence. 

Harry  Morant  and  Dr.  Graves  had  also 
been  drawn  in  that  direction  by  the  same 
observation.  They  had  been  engaged  all 
day  in  various  parts  of  the  blazing  districts ; 
and  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening  that 
either  of  them  became  aware  of  the  approach 
of  the  flames  towards  the  dwelling  of  Blanohe 
and  her  father.  Then  they  turned  their  steps 
thitherward ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  they 
met  each  other,  and  also  encountered  Oliver, 
as  all  were  hurrying  in  the  same  direction. 

Soon  Blanche  and  Elsie  were  left  to  seek 
needful  repose,  while  Dr.  Graves's  servant 
watched  Mr.  Purvis ;  and  the  three  gentle- 
men, attended  by  Rupert,  went  out  to  try 
and  help  their  fellow-citizens  in  this  time  of 
distress. 

It  was  indeed  a  calamitous  spectacle  that 
met  their  eyes  in  whatever  direction  they 
turned.  All  the  sky  was  of  a  fiery  hue,  even 
like  a  burning  oven,  and  the  light  of  it  was 
visible  for  upwards  of  forty  miles.  It  was 
supposed  that  on  that  night  there  were  ten 
thousand  houses  in  flames ;  and  still  the  fire 
went  on  and  increased,  for  the  heat  became 
so  intense,  that  at  last  no  one  could  approach 
to  attempt  to  check  it,  and  it  spread  to  a 
length  of  two  miles,  and  nearly  one  in 
breadth. 

All  the  two  following  days  the  confla- 
gration raged  unchecked.  Churches,  public 
buildings,  magazines,  bridges,  and  shipping 
— all  were  destroyed,  to  the  computed  value 
of  ten  millions  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
thousand  pounds  sterling !  Upwards  of 
thirteen  thousand  houses  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed, including  many  that  were  blown  up 
in  the  hope  of  making  breaches  to  stop  the 
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progress  of  the  flames;  and  eighty-seven 
churches  were  laid  low. 

But  nothing  seemed  to  affect  the  citizens 
of  London  so  much  as  the  destruction  of 
their  noble  cathedral.  The  news  that  St. 
Paul's  was  in  flames  was  heard  with  dismay ; 
and  multitudes  thronged  to  witness  the 
grand  but  appalling  sight. 

The  fire  had  spread  all  round  the  cathedral, 
until  it  was  hemmed  in  by  a  circle  of  flame,  and 
stood  in  the  midst  uninjured.  But  at  length 
the  intense  heat  caused  a  part  of  the  roof  to 
ignite,  and  quickly  the  beams  fell  in,  and 
then  the  ruin  spread  wide  and  fast. 

Oliver  and  Harry  had  approached  the 
spot;  and  where  the  fire  had  burnt  itself 
out  they  made  their  way  to  the  building, 
just  as  a  stream  of  molten  lead  poured  like 
a  glittering  cascade  from  the  roof.  This 
occurred  in  several  places,  and  the  burning 
lead  flowed  along  the  aisles  of  the  church, 
or  trickled  down  the  steps. 

Through  the  open  doorway  the  young 
men  gazed  on  the  strange  and  fearful  sight. 
The  choir  was  all  wrapped  in  flame,  and 
the  beautifully  carved  wood- work  acted  as  a 
ready  conductor  of  the  fire  from  one  part  of  the 
building  to  another.  As  they  looked  around 
them,  Oliver  observed  the  same  strange  figure 
that  he  had  seen  once  before,  moving  along 
one  of  the  galleries.  He  pointed  him  out  to 
Harry,  but  he  was  quickly  out  of  sight,  and 
the  increasing  heat  warned  them  to  retire  to 
a  distance.  They  did  so,  and  then  turned 
to  look  again  on  the  burning,  pile ;  when  to 
their  surprise  they  beheld  Solomon  Eagles 
appear  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  pinnacles, 
where  he  stood  erect,  and,  extending  his  arm, 
he  began  to  harangue  the  crowd  below,  and 
to  proclaim  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  pro- 
phecy in  the  second  woe  that  had  overtaken 
the  city,  and  the  purification  by  fire  of  the 
grand  temple  of  God.  Many  called  to  him 
to  come  down  and  save  himself;  but  he  gave 
no  heed  to  their  entreaties,  and  continued  to 
maintain  his  position,  until  the  flames  ap- 
proached and  almost  wrapped  him  in  their 
tongues  of  fire.  Then  he  turned,  and  raising 
both  his  arms,  he  sprang  into  the  burning 
gulf  below  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Oliver's  heart  sickened  at  the  awful  fate 


of  this  strange  enthusiast,  and  he  and  Harry 
hurried  from  the  spot. 

On  Thursday,  September  6th,  it  pleased 
God  to  put  an  end  to  this  most  fearful  judg- 
ment ;  but  London  was  in  a  state  of  unpre- 
cedented ruin  and  desolation,  and  it  seemed 
that  years  must  elapse  ere  the  once  joyous  city 
could  rise  from  her  ashes  and  sit  again  at  § 
queen,  after  the  two  awful  visitations  that  had 
befallen  her. 

#  *  •  •  • 

But  there  were  still  some  homes  unscathed; 
and  in  those  homes  were  laving  hearts,  and 
human  feelings,  and  family  anxieties. 

Mr.  Purvis  Was  sinking.  He  knew— and 
Dr.  Graves  knew  also — that  he  had  but  a  few 
days  to  live.  This  last  shock  had  been  too 
great  for  him,  and  his  powers  of  rallying 
were  gone.  He  did  not  shrink  from  death, 
but  seemed  even  glad  and  thankful  to  leaTe 
this  world,  and  go  to  rejoin  her  he  had  loved 
and  honoured  so  truly,  now  that  he  knew 
his  child  would  not  be  left  friendless  and 
alone.  But  he  had  one  wish  yet  ungratiiied 
—one  wish  that  he  must  see  fulfilled  ere  he 
could  close  his  eyes  in  peace  ;  it  was  to  wit- 
ness the  marriage  of  Blanche,  and  to  give 
her  himself  to  her  betrothed  husband. 

Blanche  was    not   readily   persuaded  to 
accede  to  this  arrangement.      She  was  so 
deeply  depressed  at  the  prospect  of  so  soon 
being  separated  from  her  beloved  father, 
that  she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  oafo* 
brating  her  marriage  under  such  painful  cir- 
cumstances.   But  Dr.  Graves  pointed  out  to? 
her  the  awkwardness  of  her  position  if  she* 
were  indeed  to  be  left  an  orphan  before  sh* 
became  the  wife  of  Oliver ;  and  with  teatfei 
eyes  she  consented. 

On  the  day  following  Mr.  Manvers  can* 
to  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Purvis,  where  he> 
had  paid  a  daily  visit  ever  since  the  invalid, 
had  been  in  Dr.  Graves's  house.  He  knew 
the  purpose  for  which  he  was  this  day  spe- 
cially summoned,  and  he  found  the  apart- 
ment arranged  decorously  for  the  ceremony* 

Only  Dr.  Graves  and  Oliver  Wyndhain 
were  by  Mr.  Purvis's  bedside  when  Blanche 
entered,  attended  by  Elsie  Crowther. 

It  was  a  very  simple  wedding,  and  not  s 
joyous  one  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
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tool.  But  love  and  joy  and  peace 
lere,  in  the  best  and  holiest  sense; 
ws  were  made  that  came  from  the 
md  that  were  never  broken, 
n  the  ceremony  was  over,  Blanche 
iver  knelt  together  at  the  bedside  of 
ying  father,  and  reverently  received 
jsing ;  and  as  they  rose,  he  smiled  at 
md  said— 

w  I  can  depart  in  peace, perfect  peace!" 
***** 
rtnight  after  this  event,  Oliver  Wynd- 
ad  his  wife  might  be  seen  walking 
1  the  grounds  of  the  Priory  near 
n ;  not  in  bridal  attire,  but  in  deep 
ng, — for  Mr.  Purvis  was  gone  to  his 
d  they  both  felt  they  had  lost  a  father. 
1  in  a  few  days  after  his  child's  mar- 
and  when  the  funeral  was  over,  Mr. 
i  offered  the  Priory  as  their  temporary 
an  offer  that  was  gladly  accepted. 


The  old  gardener  and  Mrs.  Saunders,  the 
housekeeper,  received  them  with  the  greatest 
cordiality,  for  they  knew  of  Blanche's  rela- 
tionship to  their  late  mistress,  and  they 
understood  the  mystery  of  the  portrait,  whieh 
now  again  for  a  time  occupied  its  accustomed 
place. 

Elsie  Orowther  also  accompanied  them, 
and  it  did  her  heart  good,  after  all  the  trials 
and  anxieties  that  she  had  encountered,  to 
sit  quietly  in  Mrs.  Saunders's  pleasant  room, 
and  sing  the  praises  of  her  dear  young 
master  and  his  peerless  bride. 

"  They  have  done  their  duty,  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders ;  they  have  done  their  duty  to  God  and 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  the  Lord  has 
rewarded  them.  They  never  thought  of 
themselves  if  they  could  do  good  to  others  ; 
and  now  the  Giver  of  all  goodness  has 
thought  of  them,  and  has  made  their  cup  to 
run  over  with  blessings ! " 


FINIS. 


A   OHEISTMAS   nmTATIOJT. 

"  Let  us  now  go  even  to  Bethlehem." — Lvkx  ii.  15. 


BY  THE  EDITOB. 


irth  of  Christ  constitutes  the  fame  of 
lem.  The  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the 
ition  of  the  Son  of  "God,  in  the  manger 
hlehem,  has  given  to  the  otherwise 
and  insignificant  village,  a  name  in 
)rld's  chronicles  above  that  of  the 
illustrious  cities  under  the  broad 
i. 

ep  interest  ever  attaches  to  the  birth- 
)f  the  great  and  the  noble.  A  halo 
o  circle  the  spot  where  their  existence 
Poetry  and  history  unite  to  render 
a  to  the  associations  and  reminiscences 
locality  suggests.  Enthusiastic  and 
lg  pilgrims  journey  far  to  plant  their 
lere  the  renowned  of  earth's  children 
3d.  This  is  most  natural ;  and  it  is 
at  it  should  be  thus :  especially  when 
»s  and  goodness  have  been  allied  in 
le  character.  But  in  these  recollec- 
sven  of  the  most  excellent,  we  are 


constrained  to  acknowledge  that  the  glory 
with  which  they  are  invested  is  at  best  a 
tarnished  glory.  They  were  but  sinners 
like  ourselves :  we  can  attributo  no  perfection 
to  them.  The  glory  of  their  fame  may  be 
visible  from  a  human  stand-point,  but  in  the 
light  of  the  Divine  brightness,  as  stars  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  the  earthly  glory  fades 
from  view. 

Not  so  is  it  with  the  fame  of  Bethlehem, 
the  scene  of  the  Saviour's  Incarnation. 
Around  His  birthplace  there  is  thrown  a 
halo  of  Divine  glory — "  the  glory  that  ex- 
celleth" — the  glory  of  infinite  perfection, 
untarnished  holiness.  The  devout  and 
lowly  Christian  who  in  sacred  meditation 
visits  Bethlehem,  can  testify  of  Him  who 
was  born  there.  "  We  beheld  Efts  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

Some  of  the  rays  of  this  glory  may  fall 
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upon  our  path,  if  in  spirit  yielding  our- 
selves to  the  shepherds'  invitation,  "  Let  us 
now  go  even  to  Bethlehem"  we  ponder,  in  the 
presence  of  the  infant  Saviour,  the  Lowli- 
ness of  His  Greatness,  and  the  Self- 
Sacrifice  of  His  Love. 

How  manifestly  we  behold,  in  the  manger 
at  Bethlehem,  the  Lowliness  of  the 
Saviour's  Greatness! 

He  who  in  after  days  could  say,  "The 
foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head,"  began  life  in  a 
manger.  "  There  was  no  room  for  Him  in 
the  inn."  Whilst  we  recognize  the  harmony 
of  fitness,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
infinite  humiliation  !  How  should  the  pride 
of  human  littleness  shrink  abashed  from 
such  a  spectacle ! 

It  need  not  have  been  thus  with  the 
Saviour.  The  hearts  of  all  were  at  His 
disposal.  The  houses  of  all  were  His  pro- 
perty. He  came  unto  "  His  own,"  though 
"  they  received  Him  not."  The  Holy  One 
might  have  been  born  in  a  palace.  This 
had  been  unparalleled  humility.  But  when 
He  "took  upon  Him  our  nature,  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  man,"  He  conde- 
scended to  the  extremest  circumstances  of 
human  humiliation;  and  He  chose  for 
His  birthplace  the  manger  at  Bethlehem. 
Thus  He  exemplified  the  Lowliness  of  His 
Greatness. 

We  say,  "the  Lowliness  of  His  Great- 
nebs,"  for  be  it  remembered,  this  lowliness 
did  not  in  any  measure  affect,  diminish,  or 
take  from,  His  essential  dignity  and  glory. 
Christ  was  great  even  in  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem.  We  know  the  greatness  of  our 
humanity  does  not  consist  in,  or  depend  on, 
outward  circumstances  or  advantages.  In 
a  true  sense — perhaps  the  truest  sense — 
we  are  none  of  us  so  great  now  as  when  we 
were  little  children.  We  may  have  attained 
much  wealth — "laden  ourselves  with  thick 
clay,"  and  men  may  "call  us  Rabbi:"  but 
would  not  the  Great  Teacher,  if  He  were 
again  on  earth,  still  take  the  "  little  child  " 
and  "  set  him  in  our  midst,"  as  the  model  of 
human  greatness  ?    Add,  then,  to  this  con- 


ception of  human  greatness  the  consideration 
of  the  sinhsmesB  of  Christ's  infant  humanity, 
and  was  He  not  "great"  as  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem  ? 

And  if  this  be  true  of  His  human  nature, 
how  shall  we  express  His  greatness  as  God 
— God  manifest  in  the  flesh !  In  our  nature— 
"yet  without  sin" — He  wa*  great — great 
beyond  the  greatness  of  the  "little  child" 
of  fallen  humanity ;  but  when  "  the  Word 
was  made  flesh,"  He  ceased  not  to  be  God. 
The  Godhead,  though  veiled,  was  still  there 
— there  in  the  manger:  and  that  humble 
resting-place  of  the  infant  Saviour  was 
therefore  the  palace  of  "  the  King,  eternal, 
immortal,  invisible ! " 

We  marvel  not  that  it  did  not  stay  the 
carol  of  the  angelio  host  because  Christ  was 
born  in  so  mean  a  place ;  for  they  beheld 
this  unveiled  glory !  We  marvel  not  that 
the  wise  men  from  the  East  presented  to  the 
infant  child  their  worship  and  their  gifts, 
for  they  discerned  the  Christ  of  prophecy 
beneath  this  humble  guise.  But  in  the 
presence  of  this  "  mystery  of  godliness,"  re- 
cognizing the  majesty  of  the  Babe  of  Beth- 
lehem, we  may  well  marvel  at  the  pride  of 
our  poor  fallen  hearts — pride  which  is  erer 
prompting  us  to  seek  the  highest  place- 
pride  which  is  so  ready  to  take  offence  if  our 
dignity  be  compromised  or  questioned,  if  we 
experience  aught  of  slight  or  neglect  from 
our  fellow-man ! 

Christ  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  exalted 
what  we  are  prone  to  despise.  He  ennobled 
what  the  world  accounts  meanness  of  cir- 
cumstance. He  threw  as  it  were  cloth  of 
gold  over  the  garment  of  poverty.  If  our 
eyes  are  not  dimmed  by  carnality  and  pride, 
we  shall  see  that  "the  mind  that  was  in 
Christ  Jesus  "  dwells  now  in  the  meek  and 
lowly,  the  gentle  and  "  poor  in  spirit;"  and, 
emulating  the  possession  of  these  graces, 
we  shall  show  that  we  have  learned  rightly 
to  appreciate  the  Lowliness  of  the  Saviour's 
Greatness. 

But  we  ponder  also,  in  the  manger 
at  Bethlehem,  the  Self-Sacrifice  of  the 
Saviour's  Love. 

The  birth  of  Christ  was  but  the  inangu- 
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ration  on  earth  of  His  Self-Sacrifice  for  man. 
That  inauguration  was  planned  in  Heaven. 
In  Heaven  the  Eternal  Son  of  the  Eternal 
Father  loved  us,  and  in  Heaven  in  purpose 
He  gave  Himself  for  us.  In  the  manger 
we  behold  the  purpose  visible — the  self- 
sacrifice  began. 

Genuine  sacrifice  for  others  is  but  seldom 
witnessed  in  this  selfish  world.  We  are 
apt  to  call  that  a  sacrifice  which  costs  us  but 
very  little ;  and  we  are  often  mistaken  in  our 
estimate  of  what  is  sacrifice,  and  what  is  not. 
Genuine  sacrifice  springs  from  that  charity 
or  love  which  "vaunteth  not  itself."  It  is 
the  widow's  munificent  offering,  cast  into  the 
Lord's  treasury — all  that  she  had,  yet 
accounted  by  herself  as  only  "two  mites 
which  make  a  farthing.' '  It  is  the  ab- 
negation of  thought  of  self  and  selfish 
ease  in  the  mother  who  watches,  in  the 
chamber  of  sickness,  with  untiring  love— 
an  eye  that  will  not  sleep — the  sinking  frame 
of  the  child  of  her  affections.  It  is  the 
ministry  of  that  which  "costs  us  some- 
thing." It  is  the  devotedness  of  a  Florence 
Nightingale,  the  unflagging  energy  of  a 
Howard,  the  noble  benevolence  of  a  Wil- 
berforce,  the  fervent  zeal  of  the  missionary 
of  the  Cross  who  "  counts  not  his  life  dear 
to  him." 

This  is  genuine  sacrifice — the  "labour  of 
love,"  which  truly  indicates  the  presence 
and  the  power  of  spiritual  motive  in  the 
human  heart.  Christ's  sacrifice  was  all 
this  ;  but  it  was  far  more.  His  was  a  sacri- 
fice prompted  by  Love  Divine — "all  love 
excelling." 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  rise  to  the  con- 
templation of  this  "  Love  of  Christ  which 
passeth  knowledge."  Strange  though  it  be, 
yet  our  hearts  tell  us  it  is  true,  we  are 
naturally  indifferent,  insensible  to  this  love. 
In  our  fallen,  alienated  estate,  there  is 
"nothing,"  even  in  Christ,  that  we  should 
"desire"  or  esteem  Him.  The  represen- 
tation of  prophecy  is  sadly  realized — He 
stands  pleading  with  men  as  with  those  who 
axe  unwillingly  convinced  of  His  deep  inte- 
rest in  their  welfare — "  Was  ever  love  like 
Mine  ? ' '  But  if  we  are  submitting  ourselves 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose 


office  it  is  to  "take  of  the  things  of  Christ, 
and  show  them  to  us,"  we  can,  at  least, 
discern  something  of  the  wonderful  character 
of  His  sacrifice,  planned  in  Heaven,  inau- 
gurated at  Bethlehem,  consummated  on 
Calvary. 

We  see  it  was  a  sacrifice  prompted  by  love 
in  all  its  freeness.  The  love  of  Christ  was 
not  merited,  not  even  desired  by  those  who 
were  its  objects.  It  waited  not  to  be  bought 
or  won,  or  even  asked.  And  the  Sacrifice 
itself  was  not  merely  sacrifice  :  it  was  Self- 
Sacrifioe!  It  was  not  the  yielding  up  of 
any  personal  possession,  however  priceless : 
not  simply  the  labour  and  toil  of  a  life  devo- 
ted to  beneficence :  but  Christ  gave  Himself. 
"We  are  redeemed  not  with  corruptible 
things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ."  Observe  the 
expression,  "  We  are  redeemed."  This 
marks  an  essential  characteristic  of  the 
Saviour's  sacrifice.  It  was  Self- Sacrifice  for 
us:  it  was  not  designed  to  glorify  Him- 
self. Indeed,  to  His  glory,  the  glory  which 
He  "  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was,"  nothing  could  be  added.  "  For 
our  sake  He  became  poor,  that  we  through 
His  poverty  might  be  rich."  Mysterious 
interchange,  which  only  the  principle  of 
Gospel  substitution  can  explain !  And  then, 
the  manner  of  the  gift.  What  infinite  com- 
passion and  tenderness  the  Giver  displayed ! 
We  often  rob  a  gift  of  its  value  by  the 
manner  in  which  we  bestow  it.  We  are  evi- 
dently thinking  of  our  own  liberality  instead 
of  being  absorbed  in  pity  and  compassion 
and  sympathy  towards  those  whom  we  assist. 
Not  so  was  it  with  Christ.  At  every  step 
of  His  seK-sacrificing  life  men  saw — 

"  His  heart  was  made  of  tenderness, 
And  overflowed  with  love." 

In  tne  immediate  prospect  of  His  Cross 
and  Passion  we  hear  Him  tenderly  bidding 
the  disturbed  and  anxious  disciples,  "Let 
not  your  hearts  be  troubled."  His  heart  was 
"  straitened,"  but  He  would  not  have  their 
hearts  "  troubled."  How  truly  was  it  "  the 
law  of  Christ  "—the  law  of  His  life,  and  the 
law  of  His  death  when  He  "  bore  our  sins 
in  His  own  body  on  the  tree  " — as  well  as  the 
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law  of  His  Gospel,  "Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens." 

Thus  have  we  glanced,  and  only  glanced,  at 
two  most  fitting  topics  for  Christmas  medi- 
tation: the  Lowliness  of  the  Savioub's 
Gbeatness,  and  the  Self-Sackieige  of  His 
Love.  We  stay  not  to  dwell  upon  the  many 
lessons  of  practical  exhortation  which  these 
topics  must  suggest  to  every  teachable  mind. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  we  shall  not  have  hearkened 


in  vain  to  the  invitation  of  the  shepherds, 
"Let  us  now  go  even  to  Bethlehem" — 
we  shall  possess  no  uncertain  pledge  of  a 
holy  and  happy  Christmas — if  our  contem- 
plation of  the  Lowliness  of  the  Saviour's 
Greatness  prompts  the  humble  and  heartfelt 
confession  of  our  sinfulness ;  and  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  Self-Saorifice  of  His  love,  con- 
strains from  our  lips  the  language  of  adoring 
gratitude— 
"Thanks  bb  unto  God  foh  His unspeakable  Gift." 


OHEIST    INOABNATE. 


"JAM   DE8ENANT   8U8PIBIA. 

Away  with  sorrow's  sigh, 
Our  prayers  are  heard  on  high  ; 
And  through  Heaven's  crystal  door, 
On  this  our  earthly  floor, 
Gomes  meek-eyed  Peace  to  waD*  with,  jxh*  mortality. 

In  dead  of  night  profound, 
There  breaks  a  seraph  sound 
Of  never-ending  morn : 
The  Lord  of  glory  born 
Within  a  holy  grot  on  this  our  sullen  ground. 

0  sight  of  strange  surprise, 
That  fills  our  gazing  eyes ! 
A  manger  coldly  strew' d, 
And  swaddling  bands  so  rude, 
A  leaning  mother  poor,  and  child  that  helpless  lies. 

Art  Thou,  0  wondrous  sight, 
Of  lights  the  very  Light ; 
Who  holdest  in  Thy  hand, 
The  sky  and  sea  and  land  ; 
Who  than  the  glorious  Heavens  art  more  exceeding  bright? 

'Tis  so ;  Faith  darts  before, 
And,  through  the  cloud  drawn  o'er, 
She  sees  the  God  of  all, 
Where  angels  prostrate  fall, 
Adoring,  tremble  still,  and  trembling  still,  adore. 

No  thunders  round  Thee  break  ; 
Yet  doth"  Thy  silence  speak 
From  that,  Thy  Teacher's  seat, 
To  us  around  Thy  feet, 
To  shun  what  flesh  desires,  what  flesh  abhors  to  seek. 

Within  us,  Babe  Divine, 
Be  born,  and  make  us  Thine ; 
Within  our  souls  reveal 
Thy  love  and  power  to  heal ; 
Be  born,  and  make  our  hearts  Thy  cradle  and  Thy  shrine. 

Isaac  Williams. 


STTCHERA    FOE    CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

By  Ajjatolips,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  410—458. 
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Music  by  S.  G.  Hatherly,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon. 
Composer  of  the  Oratoriette  "  Baptism. " 
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And  we,  with  them  triumphant, 

Repeat  the  Hymn  again : 
"  To  God  on  high  be  Glory, 

And  Peace  on  earth  to  Men." 

While  thus  they  sing  yonr  Monarch, 
Those  bright  Angetlo  bands. 

Rejoice,  ye  vales  and  mountains  t 
Ye  oceans,  clap  your  hands  \ 


Since  all  He  comes  to  ransom, 

By  all  be  He  adored, 
The' Infant  born  In  Bethlehem, 

The  Sarionr  and  the  Loss !  • 

And  idol  forms  shall  perish, 

And  error  shall  decay, 
And  Christ  shall  wield  His  sceptre, 

Our  Lord  and  God  for  aye. 
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THE    HOLLT. 

"  With  holly  and  ivy, 
So  green  and  so  gay, 
We'll  deck  all  pur  liouses 
At  fresh  as  the  day,". . 

fijONG.pPl^. 


Holly,  originally  called  holy,  from  its  being 
used  in  Bacred  celebrations,  owes  its  importance 
in  the  Christmas  festivities  to  paganism. 

Tree-worship  was  a  very  early  form  of  su- 
perstition, prevailing  in  most  of  the  ancient 
heathen  countries ;  holly  and  mistletoe  were 
particular  objects  of  it' among  the  northern 
nations,  whence  we  English  have  our  ancestry. 
And  when  systems  of  mythology  became  more 
developed,  the  superstition  lingered  still  in  an 
altered  shape.  A  great  feast  to  Saturn  was 
held  in  December,  by  the  Romans ;  and  as  his 
temples  were  always  built  among  oak  trees, 
the  worshippers  made  up  their  deficiency  of 
foliage  by  hanging  evergreens  upon  the  boughs. 
And  at  the  New  Year,  when  the  Romans  sent 
gifts  to  their  friends,  with  each  went  a  holly- 
branch,  emblematic  of  good  wishes  for  the 
season. 

It  would  seem  that  the  early  Christians  first 
decked  their  houses  with  holly  branches  during 
their  celebration  of  the  Nativity,  in  order  to 
screen  themselves  from  persecution.  And  that 
the  decking  of  houses  with  green  boughs  at 
Christmas  was  considered  the  remnant  of  a 
heathen  custom,  appears  from  the  numerous 
fulminations  of  the  earliest  councils  against 
it.  The  popular  habit,  however,  prevailed 
against  the  ecclesiastical  edict,  and  at  last  the 
Church  was  compelled  to  sanction  it  by  ad- 
mitting the  objectionable  holly-boughs  into 
her  own  bosom.  A  sacred  symbolism  was  then 
discovered :  the  sharp  leaves  were  said  to  be 
emblematic  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  crown  of 
thorns,  and  the  scarlet  berries  of  His  "  great 
drops  of  blood." 

Our  forefathers  bear  witness  of  the  repute  of 
the  holly  in  England,  regarding  it  as  "the 
holy  tree."  It  is  so  styled  in  Turner's 
"Herbal,"  date  1557:  likewise  in  an  earlier 
ballad  of  Henry  VI.'s  reign.  Through  Sweden 
and  Germany  it  is  called  "  Christ*dorn,"  the 
Christ-thornJbree. 

The  value  put  upon  it  is  testified  by  a  forest 
law  of  Canute  the  Dane's,  who  decreed  that 
any  person  cutting  a  holly  tree  should  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  twenty  drilling*  fa  the 


king;  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  laiws  of  tke 
royal  chase. 

Stow  says  in  his  old  book,  the  "  Survey  of 
London,"  that  "  Against  the-feaafc<rfOhriaQMi 
every  man's  house,  as  also  their  parish 
churches,  are  decked  with  holme,  ivie,  bayes, 
and  whatsoever  else  the  season  of  the  yeare 
afforded  to  be  greene :  the  conduits  and 
standards  in  the  street  were  likewise-  gar- 
nished." And  an  old  chronicler  relates  an 
accident  that  happened  to  these  last :  "  la  the 
yeare  1444,  by  tempest,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning, towards  the  morning  of  Cahdlemas-day, 
in  Cornhill,  a  standard  of  tree  being  set  up  in 
the  pavement  fast  in  the  ground,  nailed  foil  of 
holme  and  ivie  for  disport  of  Christmas  to  tike 
people,  was  torne  up  and  cast  downe,  so  that 
the  people  were  sore  aghast." 

For  a  modern  picture  of  indoor  decorations 
sat  Christmas,  see  what  the  poet  Clare  ha3 
written  in  his  homely  style : — 

"  Each  house  is  swept  the  day  before, 
And  windows  stuck  with  evergreens ; 
The  snow  is  besomed  from  the  door, 
AndcomrOTtcrowBfitheoottag^-seenes: 

Gilt  holly  with  its  thorny  pricks, 
And  yew  and  "box  with  berries  small ; 

These  deck  the  unused  candlesticks, 
And  pictures  hanging  by  the  WaH." 

Both  poefo  and  prose  writers  have  ofte** 
sung  the  praises  of  holly,  as  the  most  fie^ 
turesque  of  Christmas  trees.    "  Among  all  th^ 
natural  greens   that   enrich  our  home-barts*- 
stored  writes  Evelyn  in  Charles  n/e  day^ 
"none  certainly1  is  to  be  compared  with  th^ 
holly.    I  have  often  wondered  it  our  eoriosh*^' 
after  foreign  plants  and  expensive  difficulties* 
to  the  neglect  of  the  culture  of  this  Tnlg*^* 
[common]  but  incomparable  tree,  whether  w& 
propagate  it  for  use  and '  defence,  or  for  agt** 
and  ornament"    Again  he  says, "  Is  there  * 
more  glorious  and  refreshings  object  of  the 
kind  than  an  impregnable  holly-hedge  of  abort    J 
400  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  in  height,  end  fa    J 
in  diameter,  which  I  can  show  in  ny  of    ft 
ruined  garden  (ito^b&llmQ&diWuw),    Mi 
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at  any  time  of  the  year,  glittering  with  its 
armed  and  varnished  leaves,  the  taller  stand- 
ards at  orderly  distances,  blushing  with  their 
natural  coral  P  It  mocks  the  rudest  assaults 
of  the  weather,  beasts,  or  hedge-breakers" 
Nevertheless,  that  imperial  navvy,  Peter  the 
Great,  while  working  at  Deptford,  found  time 
to  trundle  a  wheelbarrow  every  morning  and 
evening  through  this  unrivalled  hedge !  Hence 
no  trace  of  it  now  remains.  The  finest  holly 
in  England  is  said  to  be  one  at  Claremont. 

Most  people  have  read  Southe/s  beautiful 
poem,  beginnings- 

"  0  reader,  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 
The  holly  tree  ? 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well,  perceives 

The  glossy  leaves, 
Ordered  by  an  intelligence  so  wise, 
As  might  confound  the  atheist's  sophistries." 

The  poet  alludes  thus  to  the  well-known  fact 
that  tlf  e  higher  branches  of  the  holly-tree  are 
without  spines — the  corners  of  th^  leaves 
rounded  off,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  different 
speciesr-. 


"  And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  is  apt  I  know, 
Some  harshness  show, 
All  yain  asperities  I  day  by  day 
Would  wear  away, 
Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly  tree." 

Another  poet  deduces  a  higher  lesson  still 
from  these  spineless  branches — 

"  As  though  to  teach  thee  they  designed, 
With  earth  we  leave  the  thorn  behind." 

More  beautiful  is  the  parallel  with  which 
Southey  concludes  :— 

"  And  as,  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 
Bo  bright  and  green, 
The  holly  leaves  a  sober  hue  display 
Less  bright  than  they ; 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see, 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  holly  tree  ? 
So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng  j 
So  would  I  seem  among  the  young  and  gay, 

More  grave  than  they ; 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  holly  tree." 

C.  A.  H.  B. 


THE   FAMILY   BIBLE. 
PEOM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  GERMAN  PASTOR'S  WIFE  IN  THE  SEVENTEETH  CENTURY. 


Ik  the  times  which  followed  the  Reformation, 
*t  was  the  custom  among  pious  Germans  to 
*rite  down  their  family  history  in  the  blank 
k&ves  of  their  Bibles ;  a  subsequent  generation 
**ote  it  in  their  almanacs;  but  the  present 
generation,  who  are  far  better  skilled  in 
writing,  scarcely  ever  write  it  at  all.  The 
well-educated  peasant  of  the  olden  time  wrote 
ifcfat  his  harvest,  his  flocks  and  herds  and 
Ptthvy,  in  the  almanac,  but  all  concerning 
Uf  family  he  wrote  in  the  Bible,  the  Book  of 
Dwhie  grace  sad  eternity—not  in  the  almanac, 
*ta  book  of  changing  time.  It  is  a  good  thing, 
■**  calculated  to  have  a  blessed  influence, 
Pta  the  father  with  his  whole  family  stand 
written  in  the  Bible ;  when  he  sees  before  him 
^glance  his  birthday  and  wedding-day,  his 
•Mdren's  birthdays,  and,  perhaps  too,  the  days 
^ftejr  death,  and  thinks  that,  perhaps  as  the 
"bud  who  in  the  last  leaf  of  the  Pentateuch 
wrote  the  account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  so 
^•eldest  son  will  write  at  the  bottom  of  the 
£*t*  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  particulars  of 
***  own  departure  to  his  better  home. 
A  voQf  excellent  illustration  of  this  time- 


honoured  custom  is  to  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  written  by  Anna  Maria  Gerhard^ 
the  wife  of  the  celebrated  hymn-writer  and 
pastor,  Paul  Gerhardt,  in  the  blank  leaves  at 
tho  end  of  their  Family  Bible. 

"On  Sunday,  19th  May,  1622,  I  was  born. 
'  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh, 
and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,' 
Lord,  grant  that  Thy  kingdom  may  come  to 
me! 

"  On  Tuesday,  May  21st,  I  was  received  into 
the  Church  of  Christ  by  baptism.  *  Ye  are  all 
the  children  of  God  through  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus.  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  bap- 
tized into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ "  (Gal.  iii. 
26,  27).  Lord,  grant  that  I  may  be  Thy 
child! 

"  14th  Dee.,  1651.— My  dear  blessed  mother 
was  buried  at  St.  Nicholas.  After  five  years  of 
Bevere  sufferings,  the  Lord  has  released  her 
from  all  her  pain,  and  received  her  into  His 
heavenly  kingdom.  '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart:  for  they  shall  see  God.'     OLord*  shall 
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I  again  behold  my  good  mother !  Grant  that 
I  may  be,  and  continue, '  pure  in  heart.' 

"11th  Feb.,  1655. — Septuagesima  Sunday. 
The  much-esteemed  Pastor  Vehr  celebrated 
in  my  father's  house  the  union  of  my  heart 
with  my  beloved  Paul  Gerhardt.  '  Be  perfect, 
be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in 
peace ;  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be 
with  you '  (2  Cor.  xiii.  11), 

"  The  next  day,  journey  to  Mittenwald,  and 
settlement  there.  May  God  bless  our  going 
out  and  coming  in. 

"  19th  May,  1656.— Our  child,  Maria  Eliza- 
beth, was  born  on  my  own  birthday,  '  My  soul 
doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath 
rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour:  for  He  that  is 
mighty  hath  done  to  me  great  things,  and  holy 
is  His  name.'  Ah,  how  can  the  Lord  make  us 
poor  sinners  so  unspeakably  happy ! 

"  10th  October,  1656.— My  dear  and  greatly 
esteemed  spiritual  father,  Pastor  Vehr,  went 
to  his  long-desired  rest.  To  me  it  is  as  if 
I  had  lost  my  second  father,  for  he  has  acted 
towards  me  as  a  spiritual  father  in  Christ 
Jesus,  through  the  Gospel,  and  loved  and 
tended  my  soul  till  Christ  was  formed  in  me. 
'Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over 
you,  who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of 
God :  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end 
of  their  conversation  '  (Heb.  xiii.  7). 

"  14(h  January,  1657.— -Our  child,  Maria  Eliza- 
beth dies,  scarcely  eight  months  old.  Lord, 
wherefore  dost  Thou  take  away  from  me  the 
desire  of  my  eyes  and  the  joy  of  my  heart  P 
Yet  I  will  not  murmur  and  weep.  Sleep  well, 
my  child,  in  thy  little  bed  of  rest.  Few  and 
evil  have  been  the  days  of  thy  pilgrimage,  thou 
dear  fleeting  guest,  upon  the  earth.  'The Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord '  (Job  i.  21). 

"  28th  April,  1657.— My  dear  brother-in-law, 
the  Archdeacon  Joachim  Fromm,  dies,  sixty- 
two  years  of  age.  Be  not  dismayed,  dear  sister 
Sabine,  God  is  the  God  of  the  widow  and  the 
Father  of  the  orphans.  As  long  as  I  and  my 
dear  Gerhardt  live,  you  and  your  children  shall 
never  suffer  want.  '  Blessed  are  those  servants, 
whom  the  Lord  when  He  cometh  shall  find 
watching '  (Luke  xii.  37). 

"  2Sik  May,  1657.— My  dear  husband  is  called 
to  Berlin  aa  Deacon  to  St.  Nicholas.  Beloved 
home  of  my  fathers,  I  shall  see  you  again: 
from  this  exile  I  shall  return  to  you.  I  can 
again  stand  and  pray  at  my  mother's  grave. 
How  good  and  gracious  is  the  Lord !  '  This 
also  comeih  from  the  Lotd  of  hosts,  who  is 


wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  wisdom' 
(Isaiah  xxviii.  29). 

"  12th  January,  1658. — Our  second  child,  Aim* 
Catherina,  is  born,  and  on  the  15th  baptiied 
by  Archdeacon  Bernhardt.  Thus,  Lord,  hast 
Thou  healed  the  wounds  which  Thou  hast  made, 
If  it  be  Thy  gracious  will,  grant  that  this  child 
may  be  blessed  to  us.  '  It  is  not  the  will  of 
your  Father  which  is.  in  Heaven,  that  one  of 
these  little  ones  should  perish'  (Matthew 
xviii.  14). 

"  25ft  March,  1659.— Our  Ajina  Catherina  has 
been  carried  to  her  rest.  Ah,  must  I  then  be 
like  one  who  is  robbed  of  her  children  P  Where- 
fore, O  Lord,  dost  Thou  chasten  me  so  severelj? 
How  have  I  sinned,  that  Thou  changest  this 
joy  into  sorrow  of  heart  ?  My  Gerhardt  com- 
forts me,  and  says,  'Why  dost  thou  weepP  the 
child  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth/  Yes,  indeed, 
but  so  fast  asleep  that  it  can  never  again  wake 
to  the  sound  of  its  mother's  voice  !  I  know, 
Lord,  that  Thou  hast  a  right  to  do  what  Thou 
wiliest  with  Thine  own,  but  permit  me  to  weep 
and  lament.  'Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not :  for  of  such  ii 
the  kingdom  of  heaven '  (Mark  x.  14). 

"  30th  November,  1660.— The  day  of  the  birth 
and  death  of  our  third  child,  Andreas.  Life 
and  death,  joy  and  suffering,  raised  up  and 
cast  down ;  both  in  a  few  hours.  Lord,  Thou 
knowest  what  a  mother's  heart  can  hear; 
therefore  will  I  Lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth, 
and  be  silent.  Thou  hast  said,  '  A  woman 
when  she  is  in  travail  hath  sorrow,  because  her 
hour  is  come :'  but  when  the  child  is  born,  she 
thinks  no  more  of  her  anguish, '  for  joy  that  a 
man  is  born  into  the  world/  Yes,  Lord,  the 
anguish  is  over,  but  the  sorrow  will  not  be 
alleviated!  Must  I  not  say  with  Jacob,  'He 
have  ye  bereaved  of  my  children.  Joseph  is 
not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Ben- 
jamin also  :  all  these  things  are  against  me'? 
Lord  I  know  that  I  am  not  worthy  that  a  child 
should  call  me  mother !  Oh,  forgive  me  my 
sins,  but  the  anguish  of  my  heart  is  great 
Oh,  deliver  me  out  of  mj  distresses ! 

"25  to  August,  1662.— The  Lord  has  had 
mercy  upon  my  affliction,  and  has  not  regarded 
the  guilt  of  my  sin.  To-day  our  fourth  child, 
Paul  Frederick,  was  received  into  Christ's 
Church  by  holy  baptism.  My  joy,  I  fear,  ii 
greater  than  my  gratitude.  The  weakness  of 
my  body  is  indeed  great;  my  strength  if 
broken !  O  Lord,  I  entreat  Thee,  suffer  thii 
child  to  live;  but  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou 
wilt.    '  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  vi 
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iteousness ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
uxto  you  *  (Matt.  vi.  33). 
I  October,  1664.— Now  hast  thou  entered 
e  joy  of  tjby  Lord,  my  beloved,  blessed 
To-day  have  they  borne  thee,  pious 
.  of  God,  into  the  chamber  of  death, 
p  with  thee  the  gratitude  of  thy  child, 
*  affections  to  ner  sainted  mother !  It 
3ein8  to  me  as  if  I  should  very  soon  see 
un,  good  and  much-loved  parents.    The 

the  Lord  be  done.  '  When  my  father 
f  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord 
me  up*  (Psalm  xxvii.  10). 
February,  1665.— -To-day  our  fifth  child, 
s  Christian,  was  baptized.  May  the 
ciful  God  forgive  me  my  sins!  But 
r  is  mingled  with  grief  and  sorrow. 
'  that  this  child  will  not  remain  with 
know  it  by  the  seeds  of  death  which  rest 
body.  'That  which  is  born  of  God 
aeth  the  world/  and  '  This  is  the  victory 
percometh  the  world,  even  our  faith' 
i  v.  4). 

k  September,  1665.— Sleep  in  peace,  my 
hristian.  I  knew  that  thy  cradle  was 
id   in  Heaven.    Now   thou   liest  and 

with  thy  three  brothers  and  sisters, 
y  dear  grandparents.    How  will  they 

when  thou  comest :  and  thy  mother 
0  Lord,  Thy  hand  is  not  shortened 

these  tears.  Behold,  Lord,  one  child 
us,  and  has  remained  longer  with  us 
le  other  four.  Should  Thy  angel  of 
Lgain  enter  our  house,  Lord,  send  him 
►  me.  I  am  very  weak  and  weary.  I 
»ited  for  Thy  Balvation,  0  Lord. 

February,  1666.— My  dear  husband  is 

deprived  of  his  cure.  Still  another 
My  strength  is  weak;  but  the  Lord 
h  how  much  I  can  still  bear.  Continue 
ure,  my  beloved  Gerhardt.     Be   not 


'  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ/  and  bear '  a 
good  testimony  before  many  witnesses.'  In 
thy  distress  I  follow  thee  into  the  wilderness, 
into  trouble  and  death.  '  Fear  not  those  who 
kill  the  body,  but  who  cannot  kill  the  soul.' 
Gerhardt,  I  know  that  thou  never  boastest  of 
thyself,  for  thou  art  humble  and  meek  in 
heart;  but  now  boast  confidently  and  in  a 
loud  voice — boast  thyself  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Remain  faithful ;  regard  not  me  and 
my  child.  Without  God's  will  not  a  sparrow 
falleth  to  the  ground.  We  shall  not  perish  of 
hunger.  Be  faithful,  my  Gerhardt,  till  you 
'come  to  Mount  Zion,  to  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem — to  the  innume- 
rable company  of  angels,  and  to  the  general 
assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born  which  are 
written  in  Heaven,  and  to  God,  the  Judge  of 
all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  'just  men  made  per- 
fect,' and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant.  God  bless  thee,  my  Gerhardt!  I 
now  feel  how  great  thou  art,  and  how  small 
am  I,  thy  humble  handmaid." 

A  day  before  her  death,  we  have  the  closing 
entry  from  the  pen  of  this  noble  woman : — 

"29fo  February,  166a— Yesterday  evening  I 
threw  up  some  blood,  which  much  frightened 
my  dear  friends.  I  calmed  them,  because  I 
felt  no  particular  pain.  But  to-day  I  feel  it. 
My  strength  is  departing  every  moment.  A 
dreadful  shiver,  which  freezes  me,  is  passing 
through  all  my  limbs.  It  is  doubtless  the 
messenger  sent  to  call  me  from  hence.  If  it  is 
so,  Lord,  grant  me  grace  to  overcome  the  weak- 
ness of  my  heart  To  Thee  I  commend  my 
dear  husband  and  my  only  child,  which  Thou 
of  my  great  mercy  hast  left  to  me,  poor 
sinful  woman.  Into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
my  soul  and  body.  I  can  write  no  more ;  my 
hand  trembles.  '  For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ, 
and  to  die  is  gain '  (Phil,  i.  21)." 

J.  F.  C. 


HEART  OHEEB  FOB  HOME  SORROW. 

THE  LESSON  OF  THE  INCARNATION. 


Incarnation,  the  mysterious  embodi- 
of  the  Divine  in  the  form  of  the 
,  meets  a  deep  necessity  of  our  nature ; 
ing,  as  it  does,  to  our  feeble  apjiro- 
18  a  visible,  palpable  object  on  which 
ay  fix  in  the  effort  to  think  of  God, 
our  sympathies  and  affections  in  the 


endeavour  to  love  Him.  For  every  oho 
must  have  felt  how  difficult  it  is  to  form  any 
conception  of  a  pure  and  infinite  Spirit,  on 
which  the  mind  can  rest  with  satisfaction : 
how  much  more  difficult  so  to  realize  such  a 
Being,  as  to  clingto  Him  with  a  simplehuman 
love !    We  need  the  thought  of  GoA  to  \»  ta 
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us  a  thought  of  *power  and  persuasiveness — 
an  idea,  not  after  whiofa  the  mind,  even  in 
its  loftier  and  moro  reflective  moods,  must 
strain  with  conscious  effort,  but  which  can 
be  summoned  up  instantly  at  any  moment — 
a  spell  of  potent  influence  amidst  the  pressing 
temptations  of  the  world.  But  the  idea  of 
a  pure  Spiritual  Essenoe,  without  form, 
without  passions,  without  limits,  pervading 
all,  comprehending  all,  transcending  all, 
is  too  vague  and  abstract  for  common  use. 
It  may  ftirnish  lofty  exercise  for  philosophic 
minds,  but  it  eludes  the  intellectual  grasp  of 
those  of  rougher  mould ;  it  may  visit  the 
soul  in  quiet  and  meditative  hours,  but  the 
ethereal  vision  vanishes  when  we  turn  where 
its  presence  is  most  needed — amid  the  coarser 
cares  and  conflicts  of  our  daily  life. 

Besides,  as  I  have  said,  the  mere  abstract 
conception  of  the  Spiritual  God  is  not  less 
foreign  to  our  human  sympathies  and 
affections,  than  remote  from  our  finite  appre- 
hensions. The  devout  heart  yearns  after  a 
Personal  God.  It  craves  for  something 
more  than  the  works  of  God,  however  re- 
plete with  proofs  of  His  power  and  glory ;  it 
wants  to  get  near  Himself.  Its  instinctivo 
desire  is  after  a  Father  and  a  Friend — a 
loving  ear  into  which  its  sorrows  may  be 
poured — a  loving  heart  on  which  its  weari- 
ness may  rest.  But  Omnipresence,  Omni- 
potence, Omniscience;  Being  without  form  or 
place ;  Existence  without  beginning  or  end ; 
Eternal  Rest  without  change  or  emotion — 
these  in  their  very  sublimity  constitute  a 
notion  which  tends  to  repel  rather  than 
to  attract — to  overwhelm  and  crush,  rather 
than  gently  to  raise  and  foster  our  human 
sympathies  and  desires.  Our  mortal  feeble- 
ness shrinks  from  it  in  trembling  awe.  The 
heart  cannot  feed  on  sublimities.  We  can- 
not make  a  home  of  this  cold  magnifi- 
cence; we  cannot  take  immensity  by  the 
hand.  The  soul,  lost  in  such  contemplations, 
like  a  trembling  child  wandering  on  some 
mountain  solitudes,  longs  amidst  all  this  vast- 
ness  and  grandeur  for  the  sound  of  some 
familiar  voice  to  break  the  stillness,  or  the 


sight  of  some  sheltered  spot  in  which  it  may 
nestle  with  the  mime; of  frieftdhnosB  and 
security. 

Now  that  which  is  thus  the  deep-felt  want 
of  our  natures,  is  most  fully  and  adequately 
met  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  For 
here  is  One  whom,  while  we  may  reverence 
and  adore  as  God,  we  can  think  of  as  clearly, 
and  love  as  simply,  trustingly,  tenderly,  as 
the  best  known  and  loved  of  our  earthly 
Mends.  Here  is  a  point  around  which  our 
shadowy  conceptions  may  condense — a  focus 
towards  which  our  aimless » aspirations  may 
tend.  Here  we  hare  set  before  tit  file 
Boundless  limited  in  form,  the  Eternil 
dwelling  in  time,  the  Invisible  and  Bpiribil 
God  revealed  in  that  "Word  of  life  which 
human  hands  have  handled. 

No  longer,  when ,  we  read  or  xquse  or 
pray,  need  our  minds  be  at  a  loss— our 
thoughts  wander  forth  through  eternity  in 
search  of  a  Living  God.     To  Him  wholired 
among  us,  breathed  our  common  «r,  and 
spoke  our  human  speech,  loved  us  with  a 
human  heart,   and  healed  and  helped  us 
with  human  hands— to  Him,  as  God,  every 
knee  may  bow,  and  every  tongud  confess. 
No  longer  in  our  hidden  joys  and  griefs,  in 
our  gratitude  and  our  contrition,  in  our 
love  and  in  our  sorrow,  when  our  full  hearts 
long  for  a  heavenly  confidant,  to  whom,  as 
to  no  earthly    friend,   we   may  lay  bare 
our  souls,  need  we  feel  as  if  God  were  too 
awful  a  Being  to  obtrude  upon  Him  our  in~ 
significance,  or  to  offer  to  Him  our  teaderaes^ 
or  our  tears.     "  Come  unto  me  "  is  the  m^ 
vitation  of  this  Blessed  One,  so  intensely 
human  though  so  gloriously  divine—"  nnU^ 
me,"  in  whose  arms  little  children  were  em--" 

braced,  on  whose  bosom  a  frail  mortal  lay 

"unto  me,"  who  hungered,  thirsted,  fainteS-* 
sorrowed,  wept)  and  yet  whose  love  am>& 
grief  and  pains  and  tears  were  the  expres- 
sion of  emotions  felt  in  the  mighty  heart  of 
God — "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour, 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  jtm 
rest." 

Joot  Gubd,  M.A 
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HSESA  AKD  MOTEB  j    OB,  ELLINOB  SBANTLErS  FBIEITOS. 

"BY  A.   0^  AOTHO*  OF    *  AMONG  THE   MOTOTAIN8  j"    "MABEL  AND   OOBA,"   ETC. 


CflAPTEE  vn. 

HAT  was  the  cause  of  Motee's 
depression  P 

Kurt-feeling  at  Nellie's  un- 
just coldness,  and  suspense  at 
the  non-arrival  of  an  answer 
from  Lord  Morbury,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  but  there  was  another  and 
a  chief  cause.  Motee  had  now — she  had  had 
t c*  sorne  dayt— a  deeper  source  of  teal  dis- 
tress" Again  and  again  she  had  striven  to 
cottftfeft  the  thought,  and  to  deem  herself  fan- 
ciful and  suspicious ;  and  again  and  again  it 
hadL  returned  with  overpowering  force.  She 
could  not  Suppress  the  fear,  amounting  to 
strong  conviction,  that  the  mystery  concerning 
Jbo  letter  was  in  some  way  owing  to  Heera. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  remember  that 
wienMr.'  Cowley  had  written  the  letter,  he 
"brought  it  into  the  drawing-room  to  know  to 
Jfenffe  and  Sfotee;  and  that  from  talking  of 
^orft'M6rlmry  they  had  passed  to  the  story  of 
Bfc  CoWley's  younger  days;  in  the  interest  of 
^fcieh-thd  letter  was  for  the  time  forgotten. 
*foteeYlaBt  impression  of  it  was  that  it  lay 
|>efo*ehim  on  the  table, •  Bhe  now  thovgM,  un- 
*8te$ed — though  but  for  subsequent  events 
■to  idea  would  probably  not  have  remained 
a.J*er  mind,  or  have  occurred  to  her  afterwards, 
8  *xideed  it  did  not  till  some  days  later. 
.'i??6  recoilected  vividly,  however,  the  next 
in^  m  the  chain  of  events — Heera  going  into 
^e  Jurawirig-ro6m  to  see  if  the  letter  was 
^t^d,  and  coming  back  after  some  minutes 
^ttk'sueh  a  flushed,  disturbed  face.  Any  one 
***  "Aiifeht  hav«  thought  little  of  it,  but  il  had 
to^Jafc  Motee  forcibly  at  the  time,  knowing  as 
"^  did  .every  turn  of  her  sister's  countenance. 
^^  impression  had  not  lasted,  but  it  had 
^.^Jieviyed  by  the  delay  of  an  answer,  and  the 
^Ue  on  the  day  of  their  adventure  among  the 
^fife.  Heera's  quotation  of  the  exact  words  con- 
k***edin  the  letter,  and  her  subsequent  start  and 


confusion,  strongly  confirmed  the  impression 
in  Motee's  mind  that  in  some  underhand 
manner,  she  had  become  acquainted  with  its 
contents. 

Unhappily,  her  knowledge  of  Heera's  cha- 
racter could  not  but  favour  the  supposition. 
Heera  might,  indeed,  and  doubtless  would, 
shrink  from  flagrant  deceit  or  falsehood,  bat 
she  was  not  quite  truthful  in  all  her  assertions, 
not  quite  honourable  in  small  matters.  Motee 
would  not  have  liked  to  say  this,  in  so  many 
words,  even  to  herself ;  but  she/ett  it ;  she  knew 
that  her  parents  grieved  much  over  it ;  and  to  her 
own  upright,  trustworthy,  honourable  nature, 
it  was  peculiarly  painful  and  saddening  to  ob- 
serve marks  of  this  grave  fault  in  her  sister. 

Her  chief  feeling  of  perplexity,  when  she 
considered  the  matter,  arose  from  the  ques- 
tion, what  could  Heera  have  done  with  the 
letter?  If  she  really  had  delayed  its.  trans- 
mission in  any  way,  what  could  have  been  her 
object  ?  For  surely  if  she  had  made  herself 
acquainted  with  the  contents,  as  Motee  feared 
to  bo-  the  case,  she  would  hardly  have  willingly 
put  any  hindrance  in  the  way  of  its  departure, 
and  so  prevent  Randolph's  obtaining  such  an 
appointment.  The  mystery  of  the  whole  affair, 
looking  upon  it  from  this  point  of  view,  was 
more  than  she  could  solve. 

Two  days  passed,  and  when  evening  arrived, 
and  post  time  drew  nigh,  Mr.  Cowley  again  ap- 
peared in  a  fever  of  irritation  with  every  one 
but  Motee.  He  "  snapped  at  all  round  indis- 
criminately," as  Reginald  expressed  it  in  a 
whisper  to  Nellie,  and  grumbled  in  the  same 
breath  at  the  postman  for  being  behind  time, 
and  at  Nellie  for  suggesting  that  he  certainly 
was  behind  time. 
"Rat-fa^" 

The  sharp,  clear  double  knock  was  audible 
through  the  door,  which  Mr.  Cowley  had  in 
reality  opened  on  purpose,  though  ostensibly 
on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  room.    Reginald 
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strode  out  into  the  hall,  and  returned  with  a 
bundle  of  letter*. 

u Three  for  yon,  uncle;"  and  Mr.  Cowley, 
with  visibly  trembling  hand,  subsided  into  his 
arm-chair,  while  Reginald  distributed  the  rest. 

Motee,  sitting  on  a  sofa,  with  her  arm  in  a 
sling,  and  her  cheeks  rather  pale,  but  other- 
wise much  the  same  as  usual,  watched  Mr. 
Cowley's  face,  as  if  her  life  depended  on  its 
changes  of  expression.  A  look  of  exultation 
was  succeeded  by  one  of  disappointment  and 
indignation,  and  his  first  exclamation  was, 

"  Those  wretched  post-offices !— he  never  had 
it  at  all  ln 

"  I  thought  so,"  cried  Reginald. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Grantley, 
pitying  Motee's  fluttering  colour  and  wistful 
eyes. 

"You  shall  hear; — Heera  may  as  well  too, 
now  its  settled.  It  is  too  late,  Motee.  I 
declare  I  shan't  forgive  the  post-office  in  a 
hurry.  Talk  of  the  advantages  of  a  penny 
post! 

*  My  dear  Cowley,— I  regret  exceedingly  to  have  to 
announce  the  impossibility  of  meeting  your  wishes,  as 
I  should  so  gladly  have  done,  by  recommending  your 
young  friend  for  the  appointment  in  question.  If  I 
had  heard  from  you  ten  days  or  even  a  week  ago,  I 
could  have  complied  with  your  request,  but  the 
appointment  is  now  promised.  Should  it  be  again 
in  my  power,  however,  in  any  way  to  forward  the 
interests  of  young  Mr.  Beverley,  you  may  depend  that 
I  shall  not  forget  your  wishes.  Excuse  a  hurried 
answer,  and  believe  me  to  remain/  &c. 

"  There !  did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  so 
atrocious?"  concluded  Mr.  Cowley.  "Motee, 
I'm  very  sorry  for  your  disappointment.  But 
you  see  Lord  Morbury  has  not  been  to  blame. 
If  I  had  not  been  a  simpleton,  I  should  have 
written  again  in  time." 

"  It  can't  be  helped,"  said  Motee,  f alteringly, 
struck  painfully  by  the  nervous  burning  flush 
and  conscious  expression  of  Heera's  face,  which 
seemed  to  confirm  her  worst  fears.  "Thank 
you  very  much  for  all  your  kindness  about  it." 

Very  little  more  was  said  then  upon  the 
subject.  Heera  presently  made  some  slight 
excuse  for  leaving  the  room,  and  Motee  was  not 
long  in  following  her  sister.  She  found  her  in 
their  bedroom,  gazing  out  of  the  window,  un- 
usually grave  and  thoughtful.  Heera  faced 
round  when  Motee  entered,  and  asked,  in  a 
voice  that  was  intended  to  be  unconcerned, 

"  What  is  all  this  about  Lord  Morbury  and 
Randolph— I  mean,  ia  it  Randolph,  or  who  is 
this  young  Mr.  Beverley  ?" 


Motee  was  silent  a  minute,  and  then  said 
•lowly, 
"  Don't  you  know  anything  of  H,  Heera  f 
"  Of  what  ?— the  letter  ?    Of  course  I  heard 
it  read  this  evening." 

- 1  thought  you  might  know  more,"  said 
Motee,  gravely.  "  Did  you  not  know  that  Mr. 
Cowley  wrote  to  Lord  Morbury  some  days  ago 
about  Randolph«~askiiig  about  an  appoint- 
ment?" 

"No,"  said  Heera,  looking  for  a  moment 
rather  bewildered,  then  colouring.  "  No ;— what 
appointment  ?" 

"You  know  what  he  amid  in  the  letter 
about  our  names,  Heera — oar  barbarout 
names  P" 

"I— I— what  do  you  mean,  Motee?**  asked 
Heera,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  a  laugh ;  "what 
are  you  talking  of?" 

"  Of  you,"  said  Motee,  coming  to  her  side. 
"  Oh,  Heera,  I  can't  tell  you  how  frightened  I 
have  been  the  last  few  days — and  how  puzzled  i 
But  it  can't  really  be  true.  You  cannot  really 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  it,"  she  added, 
imploringly.    "  Do  tell  me  I  am  mistaken  1" 

"  Really,"  said  Heera,  rather  coldly,  though 
her  face  bespoke  her  excited  feelings  j  "  if  you 
have  had  such  suspicions,  Motee,  I  wonder  you 
did  not  speak  sooner." 

"  I  could  not.  I  had  promised  not  to  men- 
tion the  subject  to  you.  Say  I  have  been  mis- 
taken, Heera  dear  1" 

"You  are  making  a  great  matter  out  of 
nothing,  I  think,"  returned  Heera,  striving  to 
speak  carelessly,  and  then  adding  with  some 
curiosity,  "  Besides,  I  dont  know  what  it  is  all 
about  What  has  Lord  Morbury  to  do  with 
Mr.  Cowley  ?  and  what  is  this  about  an  ap- 
pointment for  Randolph  ?" 

Then  she  did  not  know  the  contents  of  th« 
letter.    Motee  looked  unspeakably  relieved. 

"Did  you  not  know,  Heera,  that  he  ia  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Cowley's  ?  "  the  asked. 

"  Yes— no— yes,  I  mean,"  said  Heera,  con- 
fused again.  "  I  don't  know  much  about  it 
But  this  appointment,  Motee——" 

"It  was  one  which  Mr.  Cowley  thought 
wouldPbe  just  the  thing  for  Randolph,  and  he 
wrote,  the  day  after  we  came,  to  Lord  Morburj, 
asking  him  to  use  his  interest  in  Randolph's 
favour.  But  from  some  cause  the  letter  never 
reached  him,  and  Mr.  Cowley  did  not  write 
again  until  two  days  ago,  when  it  was  too  late. 
If  he  had  only  had  the  first  letter—if  Lord 
Morbury  had,  I  mean — Randolph  would  hat* 
most  likely  had  the  appointment,  and  what  * 
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relief  it  would  have  been !  It  would  have  dona 
papa  more  good  than  anything  else." 

"  He  ia  better,"  said  Heera  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  but  I  think  he  worries  himself  about 
Randolph,  and  that  keeps  him  back.  But  it  is 
tio  use  thinking  about  this  disappointment  any 
longer,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Cowley 
:or  the  trouble  he. has  taken." 

fi  I  didn't  know  the  letter  was  about  that," 
jaid  Heera,  after  a  short  pause.  "  I  remember 
t's  going — I  mean,  I  remember  hearing  you 
jpeai  of  it" 

Motee  was  silent,  but  her  tender  anxious 
▼aze  was  more  than  Heera  could  withstand. 
For  a  minute  she  bore  it  with  apparent  un- 
concern, and  then,  averting  her  face,  she  said 
abruptly, 

"  There !  I  suppose  you  must  know  it  I — you 
jcem  to  have  guessed  it  already.  I  did  not 
mean  any  harm,  but  I  took  a  peep  as  the  letter 
was  open — and — and  it  caught  fire  at  the 
:andle !    I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now." 

Motee  made  no  answer  at  all,  and  Heera 
turned  round  and  faced  her. 

"  Are  you  not  ?  I  thought  that  was  ail  you 
wanted  to  find  out  What  are  you  crying  for, 
Motee  P    Because  I'm  so  wicked  P" 

"Won't  you  tell  me  all  about  itP"  said 
Motee  gently — very  gently,  for  she  knew  that 
was  the  only  way  to  win  her  sister  to  anything 
like  serious  thought.  "Don't  go  away  yet, 
Heera.  Please  sit  down  here,  and  tell  me  a 
little  more." 

"  And  receive  a  lecture,"  said  Heera— com- 
plying, however,  with  the  request.  "Don't 
look  so  melancholy,  Motee.  One  would  think 
I  had  done  something  awful— housebreaking 
or  stealing." 

"Oh,  Heera,  don't  trifle  about  it,"  said 
Motee  sorrowfully.  "What  would  papa  and 
mamma  think  P" 

Heera's  countenance  changed  involuntarily. 

"  They  need  not  know — you  won't  tell  them, 
Motee.  I  know  I  have  been  careless  and 
thoughtless—and— and  dishonourable  too,  I 
suppose.  But  I'm  not  so  bad  as  to  have  done 
it  on  purpose.  I  do  mind — but  it  is  of  no  use 
to  make  a  fuss.  The  thing  is  done  now,  and 
can't  be  helped — only  I  hate  to  see  you  cry 
about  it.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  happened  if  you 
wish,  though  it  won't  do  any  good  to  talk 
about  it.  I  overheard  you  and  Nellie  dis- 
cussing the  letter,  you  know,  and  that  made 
me  curious.  I  did  not  see  why  you  should 
know  what  was  hidden  from  me.  Then  when 
I  went  into  the  ^drawing-room  to  Bee  if  it  had 


gone  to  the  post,  I  found  it  lying  on  the  table, 
the  envelope  unfastened,  and  the  letter  half 
out ;  so,  without  thinking,  I  just  pulled  it  quite 
out,  and  opened  it,  to  see  what  the  secret  was. 
I  looked  down  the  first  page,  and  saw  the  words 
about  our  name,  and  then  I  turned  over  the 
leaf*— and  somehow  the  corner  went  into  the 
candle  which  I  had  put  down  close  by.  It  was 
in  a  blaze  in  a  moment,  and  I  had  only  time 
to  run  across  the  room  and  throw  it  into  the 
fireplace.  It  couldn't  be  helped  then,  bo  I 
burnt  the  envelope,  too." 

Heera  paused,  with  burning  cheeks;  and 
Motee  said  slowly,  "  I  am  very  sorry — I  don't 
know  how  you  could — Heera,  dear,  I  wish  you 
had  told  at  once " 

"Told  Mr.  Cowley!"  cried  Heera,  drawing 
away  her  hand.  "  Thank  you,  Motee !  I  only 
know  that  if  I  had,  I  could  never  have  stayed  in 
the  house  another  week.  He  would  never  let  a 
day  pass  without  referring  to  it.  Motee— even 
you  wouldn't  have  done  it." 

Motee  might  justly  have  said  that  there  was 
not  much  fear  of  her  being  in  a  similar  pre- 
dicament, but  she  only  answered  humbly, 

"I  daresay  I  might  not,  Heera.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  do  right  always.  But  still,  Heera 
darling,  don't  you  mean  now  to  let  him  know 
it  all  P" 

"What  for?  What  good  would  it  doP" 
asked  Heera.  "  He  blames  the  post-office  now, 
and  I  had  rather  he  should  do  that  than  blame 
me." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  mind  much  about  it,  I 
think,"  said  Motee  sadly. 

"  I  do,  though.  I  mind  very  much  that  I 
have  distressed  you,  and  that  I  have  done 
anything  towards  preventing  dear  old  Ran- 
dolph from  having  such  an  appointment — I  do 
care  for  that,  Motee,"  repeated  Heera,  and  the 
tears  that  glistened  in  her  eyes  fully  testified 
to  the  truth  of  her  words.  "  I  know  you  think 
me  terribly  unfeeling,  but  Fm  not  quite  so  bad 
as  that.  Only,  Motee,  I  really  ean't  make  up 
my  mind  to  publish  what  I  am  so  ashamed  of 
— what  I  wouldn't  willingly  tell  to  a  creature 
but  yourself — without  any  real  reason." 

"  Only  if  it  is  right,"  pleaded  Motee. 

"  But  why  should  it  be  right  P — why  neces- 
sary, I  mean?"  asked  Heera  with  unusual 
gentleness. 

"  I  think  if  one  does  another  a  wrong,  it  is 
only  simple  justice  to  confess  it  to  him.  I 
think  it  is  due  to  him  to  tell  him  and  ask  his 
forgiveness.  And  then  one  would  be  less 
likely  to  do  such  a  thing  again.* 
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"  I  don't  think  you  need  fear  that  with  me," 
returned  Heera.  "I  know  it  was  a  mean 
thing — deceitful,  and  all  that." 

"  I  wish  you  thought  more  about  it's  being 
so,"  Motee  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

Heera  was  silent  a  moment,  then  proceeded : 

"  Yes — and  I  know  I  haven't  always  been  so 
truthful  as  I  might  perhaps  have  been — in 
little  things.  But  I  don't  think  I  have  ever 
done  anything  mean  or  underhand  before,  and 
I  never  will  again — never,  Motee." 

"  If  God  will  help  you,"  said  Motee  softly. 
"  One  thing  leads  to  another,  you  know." 

Heera  was  silent  again,  and  presently  asked 
suddenly, 

"  By-the-bye,  what  has  made  Nellie  so  stiff 
to  you  the  last  week,  Motee  ?  SJie  can't  hare 
suspected  anything  about  this." 

"  No,  not  exactly,"  said  Motee,  gently.  "Or 
rather,  she  only  suspects  me.9* 

"  You !  Nonsense,  Motee  I  Why  you  saw 
the  letter  of  course,  and  she  knows  you  did." 

"  Yes,  but  I  promised  not  to  mention  the 
Bubject  to  any  one,  and  your  quoting  those 
words  about  our  names  made  her  think  I  had 
broken  my  word,"  said  Motee,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  been  so  stupid  as  to  say 
them,"  said  Heera  in  vexation.  "  I  quite 
forgot  at  the  moment,  and  thought  I  had 
heard  Mr.  Cowley  use  them.  It  was  just  like 
me !  I  suppose  now  there's  nothing  for  it  but 
an  explanation.  I  thought  it  would  come  to 
this." 

The  tone  was  childishly  petulant.  Motee 
laid  her  hand  on  her  sister's. 

"Not  for  my  sake,  Heera  darling.  Only 
because  you  ought.  You  know  it  is  only  right 
to  confess  when  we  have  wronged  any  one,"  she 
said  again. 

"  I  don't  care  if  it  is— no,  I  don't  mean 
that,"  said  Heera,  breaking  off  and  bursting 
into  tears.  "It's  no  use  talking  about  it, 
though.  Go  downstairs,  Motee,  and  tell  them 
all  about  it,  and  have  a  regular  scene,  and  get 
Nellie  to  make  it  up  with  you." 

Motee  sat  still. 

''Heera,  how  can  you?"  she  said  in  a  pained 
tone.  "  You  seem  to  think  I  shall  find-pleasure 
in  it." 

"  I  don't,  then,"  said  Heera,  raising  her  face, 
and  giving  her  sister  a  kiss.  "  I'm  only  cross 
and  vexed — and  sorry,  too,  though  not  so  much 
as  you  would  like.  I  hate  scenes,  and  begging 
pardon.  But  I  mean  to  do  it — I  couldn't  make 
up  my  mind  to  see  Nellie  treating  you  like 
that,  when  I've  the  power  to  stop  it.    After  all, 


it's  no  more  than  I  deserve,    I  shall  go  at  onc& 
before  my  courage  fails," 

She  stood  up  as  she  spoke,  and  Motee  did 
not  attempt  to  stop  her,  but  gave  lier  an 
earnest  kiss  that  spoke  volumes.  Heera  ran 
downstairs,  looked  into  the  drawing-room,  but 
found  the  object  of  her  search  was  not  there, 
and  in  another  minute  she  was  standing  face 
to  face  with. Mr.  Cowley  in  the  library. 

How  she  told  him  what  she  bad  to  saj,  she 
had  afterwards  no  idea.  She  said  it  very 
rapidly,  with  scarcely  a  pause,  and  then  stood 
upright  before  him,  with  a  half -contrite,  half- 
defiant  look  in  her  pretty  blue  eyes,  and  round 
her  small  rosy  mouth,  A  word  of  harshness, 
and  she  would  have  been  impenetrably  coul 
and  hard.  But  after  the  first  look  of  amaze- 
ment, Mr.  Cowley's  face  assume^,  an  expression 
of  almost  fatherly  tenderness,  as  he  took  her 
hands  between  his  own,  an4  asked, 

"My  dear,  how  could  you  do  such  a  thing?'' 

Heera's  tears  canie  directly,  and  slie"  whis- 
pered, falteringly, 

"  I  am  very  sorry — I  had  no  intention.  "Will 
you  forgive  me?" 

"  I  have  not  much  to  forgive,  Heera,"  said 
Mr.  Cowley  kindly.  "You  have  punished 
yourself,  and  your  parents,  and  your  brother 
and  sister,  far  more,  by  your  deceitful  act- 
well,  it  was  deceitful  and  sinful,  my  dear,  so 
don't  wince  at  an  old  man's  speaking  the 
truth.  Is  it  not  best  to  look  it  in  the  face  at 
once  ?  Or  would  you  persuade  yourself  that 
what  you.  did  was  of  no  consequence  ?  " 

Heera  shook  her  head. 

"  Tis  only  for  your  sake  that  I  say  another 
word  about  the  matter.  You  need  never  fliink 
again  of  the  wrong  you  did  to  me.  I  daresay 
I  should  have  been  angry  if  I  had  found  it  out 
accidentally,  but  now  you  have  come  and  told 
me  so  frankly,  I  shall  never  allude  to  it  again. 
But,  my  deal*,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  that 
you  have  thought  of  what  is  infinitely  more 
important — that  you  have  asked  forgiveness 
of  our  Heavenly  Father.  You  won't  be  happy 
until  you  have  His  forgiveness.  No  mere 
human  pardon  can  suffice  for  any  of  us.  We  all 
need  His  pardon  through  Christ.  And  you  will 
never  be  able  to  overcome  your  faults  without  the 
help  of  His  Spirit.  My  dear,  will  you  remember 
my  words ?    Will  you  think  over  them?" 

Heera  answered  by  a  motion  of  her  head, 
too  much  overcome  by  his  gentleness  to  trust 
her  voice  to  speak.  He  said  very  little  more, 
and  she  soon  went  back  to  her  own  room,  to 
tell  Motee  how  relieved  she  was  alter  all  that 
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Mr.  Cowley  knew  it,  and  to  expatiate  on  his 
generosity  and  benevolent  kindness.  He  had 
even  offered  not  to  mention  the  subject  to  any 
one,  when  she  was  leaving  him,  but  she  had 
begged  him  to  make  her  aunt  and  cousins 
acquainted  with  all  she  had  told  him,  as  she 
particularly  wished  Nellie  to  hear,  on  account 
of  her  suspicions  of  Motee. 

About  ten  minutes  later,  Mr.  Cowley  strode 
into  the  drawing-room,  evidently  in  a  state  of 
considerable  excitement.  His  wig  was  awry, 
his  hands  trembling,  and  his  first  word  was — 

"Incredible!" 

"  What's  the  matter  P*  asked  Reginald. 

"Matter,  indeed!  Talk  of  common  honour 
and  honesty ! — (I  suppose  I  must  tell  you,  for 
she  wishes  it")— this  was  uttered  parenthe- 
tically, in  a  different  tone. 

"What  has  happened,  uncle  P"  asked  Mrs. 
Grantley,  while  Nellie  listened  with  rather 
widely-opened  eyes. 

"  Perfectly  incredible! "  repeated  Mr.  Cowley. 
"Such  an  audacious  act — prying  into  my 
letter!" 

"  Who  ?— not  Heera ! "  cried  Nellie. 

"Who  else?  My  letter!"  repeated  Mr. 
Cowley,  as  if  the  emphasis  increased  his  sense 
of  the  wrong  done.  "  My  letter  to  Lord  Mor- 
bury !  Opening  it — burning  it — accidentally, 
to  be  sure ! — leaving  me  to  imagine  Lord  Mor- 
bury  neglectful,  and  Nellie  to  imagine  Motee 
incapable  of  keeping  her  word — and  never 
uttering  a  syllable  of  explanation  until  now ! 
Does  it  not  seem  incredible  ?"  and  Mr.  Cowley 
wiped  his  forehead  with  his  pockethandkerchief . 

"  Did  Motee  tell  you  P"  cried  Nellie. 

"  Motee !  no !  Heera  came  herself,  knocked 
at  the  library  door,  walked  in,  said  she  had 
something  to  tell  me— and  tell  it  me  she  did, 
without  a  word  of  softening  or  extenuation  of 
her  own  conduct.    I  must  say  that  for  her." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  P"  asked  Reginald. 

Mr.  Cowley's  face  broke  into  a  smile. 

"  Well,  in  fact— I  don't  think  I  was  very 
severe  on  her.  Poor  Heera !  I  was  more  sorry 
than  anything  else';  and  really  it  is  a  very  sad 
thing  to  see  a  girl  capable  of  such  an  act.  But 
it  won't  do  to  be  hard  on  her — it  won't  do  to 
be  unmerciful.  All  of  us  have  our  faults,  and 
if  some  are  more  disagreeable  in  appearance 
than  others,  they  may  be  no  worse  in  reality. 
We  can't  estimate  the  amount  of  temptation 
that  leads  in  each  case  to  a  fall,  or  the  amount 
of  strength  there  was  to  withstand  it." 

A  silence  followed*  broken  by  Reginald  in  a 
tone  of  exultation, 


"  Now,  Nellie !  what  do  you  say  now  P  You 
see  Motee  had  nothing  to  do  with  it !" 

Nellie's  face  was  flushed,  and  her  eyes  down- 
cast with  regretful  shame  at  her  unkind  doubts 
of  her  cousin.  Motee  at  this  moment  entered 
the  room,  grave  andA*pale.  Nellie  started  up, 
went  forward,  and  took  her  hands,  exclaiming, 

"  Motee,  I  can't  tell  you  how  vexed  I  am 
with  myself." 

Of  course  Motee  knew  to  what  she  alluded, 
and  gave  her  a  kiss. 

"Never  mind,  dear  Nellie,"  she  began; 
"  you  had  reason " 

"  Not  real  reason,"  said  Nellie,  drawing  her 
towards  the  window,  and  continuing  in  a  lower 
tone :  "  Motee,  did  you  think  all  the  last  week 
that  I  had  changed  in  my  feeling  for  you— 
I  mean  that  I  had  grown  capriciously  coldP" 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Motee  simply,  as  if 
surprised  at  the  question.  "  I  know,  you  too 
well.    I  knew  it  was  only  a  mistake." 

"  Did  you  know  what  the  mistake  was  ?" 

"  I  had  an  idea'of  it — I  was  afraid  it  was 
this.  But  it  would  have  made  no  difference. 
Why,  Nellie,"  she  said  gently,  "  wha#do  you 
think  of  meP  I  could  not  doubt  you— your 
love,  I  mean — any  more  than  I  could  Heera's. 
It  is  out  of  the  question." 

"  Bravo,  Motee !"  said  Reginald,  overhearing 
what  was  certainly  intended  for  no  ears  but 
Nellie's.  "  That's  what  I  call  something  like  a 
friend !  Give  me  one  that  won't  turn  the  cold 
shoulder  every  time  he's  a  little  puzzled  by 
my  words  and  deeds." 

Nellie  coloured,  but  as  Reginald,  with  a 
smile,  retreated  farther  away,  she  went  on  in  a 
lower  tone, 

"  Motee,  if  you  suspected  the  reason  for  my 
behaviour,  why  didn't  you  speak  to  me  and 
have  an  explanation  P" 

Motee  answered,  almost  reproachfully,  "O 
N  ellie !  as  if  I  could  ever  have  exposed  Heera 
even  if  I  had  been  certain — as  if  I  could  have 
suggested  such  a  thing,  when  I  was  not 
certain." 

"No,  you  could  not,"  said  Nellie  gravely. 
"I  see.  And  you  forgive  me,  Motee?"  she 
added,  half  in  a  whisper. 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  can  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion," said  Motee  affectionately.  "  Nellie  dear, 
I  want  to  ask  you  one  thing.  Ton  will  be  kind 
to  Heera  about  this  P" 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Nellie,  her  tone  and  man- 
ner changing  a  little.  "  There's  nothing  very 
surprising  in  her  conduct  to  any  one  that  knows 
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"Indeed,  she  is  really  very  sorry,"  said 
Motee  gravely.  "  I  don't  think  yon  do  really 
know  her  very  well.  Ton  think  she  has  no  feel- 
ing, bnt  she  has  a  great  deal,  only  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  at  it.  She  was  quite  crying  when  she 
came  upstairs  from  Mr.  Cowley — he  was  so 
very  kind  and  gentle,  she  Baid." 

"His  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite,"  said 
Nellie  musingly.  "However,  I  know  one 
thing— J  have  no  right  to  find  fault  with 
Heera.  If  she  has  been  so— if  she  has  not 
acted  quite  honourably,  I  have  been  hard  and 
unjust,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  really 
the  worst.  Motee,  if  I  only  had  some  of  your 
humility,  instead  of  my  own  pride  and  temper, 
I  should  not  be  so  quick  to  suspect  evil,  and  to 
take  offence.  That's  the  one  thing  in  which 
you  are  like  Reginald.  Neither  of  you  have 
such  a  high  opinion  of  yourselves,  that  the 
least  appearance  of  neglect  should  affront  it- 
like  me." 

11 1  don't  know  about  myself,"  said  Motee 
seriously.  "You  think  much  better  of 
me  than  I  deserve.  But  there  is  only  one 
cure,  ydn  know,  Nellie  darling,  for  all  our 
faults,  whatever  they  are.  We  must  go  to 
Him  who  can  change  and  renew  our  hearts,  and 
then  our  outward  conduct  will  change  too. 
And,  O  Nellie!  I  think  the  more  we  know 
of  our  Saviour's  grace,  and  the  more  we  trust 
Him  as  our  best  Friend,  the  more  ready  we 
shall  be  to  trust  and  hope  the  best  with  our 
earthly  friends." 

She  had  spoken  in  a  whisper,  but  Nellie 
heard  all  distinctly,  and  pressed  her  hand  as 
she  gently  answered, 

"  You  must  pray  for  me,  Motee.  I  am  sadly 
ignorant,  but  I  think  I  have  learnt  to  know 
more  about  myself  in  the  last  few  weeks." 


One  day,  about  a  month  later,  a  carriage 
drove  np  to  the  front  door,  laden  with  botei 
and  packages.  A  gentleman  and  lady  de- 
scended— Colonel  and  Mrs.  Beverley.  The 
latter  was  strikingly  like  Heera  and  Motee 
— resembling  both  in  feature,  bnt  Motee  chiefly 
in  manner  and  expression.  They  were  re- 
ceived most  warmly,  not  only  by  their  own 
daughters,  but  by  Mrs.  Qrantley,  Reginald, 
and  Nellie.  And  when  these  first  welcomes 
were  over,  while  they  were  still  in  the  hall, 
Mr.  Cowley  came  out  of  tfae  library,  his  face 
composed  and  benevolently  kind.  Whatever 
his  feeling  a  few  months  ago  had  been  towards 
Anna  Qrantley,  his  cordial  greeting  indicated 
how  completely  and  unreservedly  he  had  for- 
given Anna  Beverley  now,  tor  the  grief  she  had 
caused  him  in  her  girlhood. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Beverley  were  soon  in- 
formed of  all  the  events  o£  the  last  few  weeks. 
Heera  herself  told  them  frankly  of  her  own 
share  in  what  had  passed,  and  the  injury  her 
thoughtless  conduct  had  done  to  Randolph. 
And  if  they  were  disappointed  by  their  son's 
losing  the  appointment,  and  grieved  to  hear 
how  painfully  Heera  had  been  the  cause,  yet 
not  a  little  hope  and  even  rejoicing  mingled 
with  their  sorrow ;  for  they  had  never  before 
seen  her  so  softened  and  humbled,  and  they 
knew  that  this  was  the  surest  pledge  they 
could  possess  to  encourage  them  to  trust  that 
it  would  be  well  with  her  in  the  futnre. 

We  hare  only  to  add  that  this  expectation 
was  realized.  Heera  became  increasingly 
watchful  over  her  spirit,  and  especially  in 
matters  pertaining  to  integrity  and  upright- 
ness of  character  learned  the  importance  of 
strict  adherence  to  the  truth  in  so-called  little 
things. 


FINIS. 


THE   MOST   EXCELLENT    GIFT   OF    OHABITT. 
A  CHRISTMAS  STOBY. 


The  charity  of  the  rich  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended ;  but  how  beautiful  is  the  charity  of 
the  poor ! 

Call  to  mind  the  coldest  day  you  ever  expe- 
rienced. Think  of  the  bitter  wind  and  driving 
snow;  think  how  you  shook  and  shivered — 
how  the  sharp  white  particles  were  driven  np 
agahwi  yoor   face — how,  within  4qot*>  tha 


carpets  were  lifted  like  billows  along  the  floors, 
the  wind  howled  and  moaned  in  the  chimneys, 
windows  cracked,  doors  rattled,  and  every  now 
and  then  heavy  lumps  of  snow  came  thunder- 
ing down  with  a  dull  weight  from  the  roo£ 

Now  hear  my  story. 

In  one  of  the  broad,  open  plains  of  Lincoln* 
ihire,  there  is  a  long  reedy  sheet  of  water,  » 
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ite  resort  of  wild  ducks.  At  its  northern 
ity  stand  two  mud  cottages,  old,  and 
repair. 

bitter,  bitter  night,  when  the  snow  lay 
eet  deep  on  the  ground,  and  a  cutting 
ind  was  driving  it  about,  and  whistling 
dry  frozen  reeds  by  the  water  s  edge, 
ringing  the  bare  willow  trees  till  their 
.es  swept  the  ice,  an  old  woman  sat 
ag  in  one  of  these  cottages  before  a 
xtely  cheerful  fire.  Her  kettle  was 
5  on  the  coals ;  she  had  a  reed-candle, 
le-made  rushlight,  on  her  table,  but  the 
)on  shone  in,  and  was  the  brighter  light 
two.  These  two  cottages  were  far  from 
>ad,  or  any  other  habitation;  the  old 
i  was  therefore  surprised,  in  an  old 
country  song,  by  a  sudden  knock  at  the 

as  loud  and  impatient,  not  like  the  knock 
neighbours  in  the  other  cottage;  .but 

Dr  was  bolted,  and  the  old  woman  rose, 

uffling  to  the  window,  looked  out  and 
shivering  figure,  apparently  that   of 

h, 

ompersl"  said  the  old  woman,  senten- 

',  "  tramping  folks  be  not  wanted  here ;" 

ing  she  went  back  to  the  fire  without 

ag  to  answer  the  door, 
youth  upon  this  tried  the  door,  and 
to  her  to  beg  admittance.    She  heard 

Lp  the  snow  from  his  shoes  against  her 
and  again  knock  as  if  he  thought  she 

af ,  and  he  should  surely  gain  admittance 

Duld  only  mako  her  hear, 
old  woman,  surprised  at  his  audacity, 

o  the  casement,  and  with  all  the  pride  of 

aion,  opened  it  and  inquired  his  business. 

>od  woman,"  the  stranger  began ;   "  I 

ant  a  seat  at  your  fire." 

y,"  said  the  old  woman,  giving  effect  to 

>rds  by  her  uncouth  dialect,  "thouTt 

:>    shelter    here;    I've  nought  to   give 

;gars — a  dirty,  wet  critter,"  she  con- 
wrathfully,  slamming  to  the  window, 
wonder  where  he  found  any  water,  too, 
it  freezes  so  hard ;  a  body  can  get  none 

e  kettle,  saving  what's  broken  up  with 

liet." 
stranger  turned  very  hastily  from  her 

md  waded  through  the  deep  snow  to- 
the  other  cottage.  The  bitter  wind 
to  drive  him  towards  it.    It  looked  no 

>or  than  the  first;  and  when  he  had 
he  door,  and  found  it  bolted  and  fast, 

irt  sank  within  him.    His  hand  was  so 


numbed  with  cold,  that  he  had  made  scarcely 
any  noise :  he  tried  again. 

A  rush  candle  was  burning  within,  and  a 
matronly  looking  woman  sat  before  the  fire. 
She  held  an  infant  in  her  arms,  and  had 
dropped  asleep ;  but  his  third  knock  roused 
her,  and,  wrapping  her  apron  round  the  child, 
she  opened  the  door  a  very  little  way,  and  de- 
manded what  he  wanted. 

"  Good  woman,"  the  youth  began,  "  I  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  the  water  this 
bitter  night,  and  I  am  so  numbed  I  can  scarcely 
walk." 

The  woman  gave  him  a  sadden  earnest  look, 
and  then  sighed. 

"Come  in,"  she  said;  "thou  art  so  nigh 
the  sue  of  my  Jem,  I  thought  at  first  it  was 
him  come  home  from  sea." 

The  youth  stepped  across  the  threshold, 
trembling  with  cold  and  wet;  and  no  wonder, 
for  his  clothes  were  completely  encased  in  wet 
mud,  and  the  water  dripped  from  them  with 
every  step  he  took  on  the  sanded  floor. 

"  Thou  art  in  a  sorry  plight,"  said  the  woman, 
"and  it  be  two  miles  to  the  nighest  house: 
come  and  kneel  down  afore  the  fire ;  thy  teeth 
chatter  so  pitifully,  I  can  scarce  bear  to  hear 
them." 

She  looked  at  him  more  attentively,  and 
saw  that  he  was  a  mere  boy,  not  more  than 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Her  motherly  heart  was 
touched  for  him.  "  Art  hungry  P  "  she  asked 
turning  to  the  table.  "Thou  art  wet  to  the 
skin.    What  hast  been  doing  ?  " 

"  Shooting  wild  ducks,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  hostess,  "  thou  art  one  of  the 
keeper's  boys,  then,  I  reckon  ?" 

He  followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  and 
saw  two  portions  of  bread  set  upon  the  table, 
with  a  small  piece  of  bacon  on  each. 

"  My  master  be  very  late,"  she  observed,  for 
charity  did  not  make  her  use  elegant  language, 
and  by  her  master  she  meant  her  husband ; 
"  but  thou  art  welcome  to  my  bit  and  sup,  for 
I  was  waiting  for  him.  Maybe  it  will  put  a 
little  warmth  in  thee  to  eat  and  drink."  So 
saying,  she  placed  before  him  her  own  share  of 
the  supper. 

"Thank  yon,"  said  the  boy;  "but  I  am  bo 
wet,  I  am  making  quite  a  pool  before  your  fire 
with  the  drippings  from  my  clothes."  m 

"  Ay,  they  are  wet  indeed,"  said  the  woman, 
and  rising  again,  she  went  to  an  old  box,  in 
which  she  began  to  search,  and  presently  came 
to  the  fire  with  a  perfectly  clean  check  shirt  in 
her  hand,  and  a  tolerable  good  suit  of  clothes. 
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"There,"  said  she,  showing  them  with  no 
small  pride,  "  these  be  my  .master's  Sunday 
clothes,  and  if  thou  wilt  be  very  careful  of 
them,  111  let  thee  wear  them  till  thine  be  dry." 
She  then  explained  that  she  was  going  to  put 
her  "  bairn  "  to  bed,  and  proceeded  up  a  ladder 
into  the  room  above,  leaving  the  boy  to  array 
himself  in  these  respectable  garments. 

When  she  came  down  her  guest  had  dressed 
himself  in  the  labourer's  clothes ;  he  had  had 
time  to  warm  himself,  and  he  was  eating  and 
drinking  with  hungry  relish.  He  had  thrown 
his  muddy  clothes  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor. 
As  she  looked  at  them,  she  said, 

"  Ah,  lad,  lad,  I  doubt  that  head  had  been 
under  water:  thy  poor  mother  would  have 
been  sorely  frightened  if  she  could  have  seen 
thee  awhile  ago." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy ;  and  in  imagination  the 
cottage  dame  saw  this  same  mother,  a  care- 
worn, hard-working  creature  like  herself ;  while 
the  youthful  guest  saw  in  imagination  a  beau- 
tiful and  courtly  lady;  and  both  saw  the  same 
love,  the  same  anxiety,  the  same  terror  at  sight 
of  a  lonely  boy  struggling  in  the  moonlight 
through  breaking  ice,  with  no  one  to  help  him, 
catching  at  the  frozen  reeds,  and  then  creeping 
up,  shivering  and  benumbed,  to  a  cottage  door. 

But  even  as  she  stooped,  the  woman  forgot 
her  imagination,  for  she  had  taken  a  waistcoat 
into  her  hands,  such  as  had  never  passed  be- 
tween them  before ;  a  gold  pencil  case  dropped 
from  the  pocket;  and  on  the  floor,  among  a  heap 
of  mud  that  covered  the  outer  garments,  lay  a 
white  shirt  sleeve,  so  white,  indeed,  and  so  fine, 
that  she  thought  it  could  hardly  be  worn  but 
by  a  squire ! 

She  glanced  from  the  clothes  to  the  owner. 
He  had  thrown  down  his  cap,  and  his  fair  curly 
hair  and  broad  forehead  convinced  her  that 
he  was  of  gentle  birth ;  but  while  she  hesitated 
to  sit  down,  he  sat  a  chair  for  her,  and  said  with 
boyish  frankess, 

"  I  say,  what  a  lonely  place  this  is !  If  you 
had  not  let  me  in,  the  water  would  have  frozen 
on  me  before  I  reached  home.  Catch  me  duck- 
shooting  again  by  myself !" 

"It's  very  cold  sport  that>  sir,"  said  the 
woman. 

The  young  gentleman  assented  most  readily, 
and  asked  if  he  might  stir  the  fire. 

"And  welcome,  sir,"  said  the  woman. 

She  felt  a  curiosity  to  know  who  he  was,  and 
he  partly  satisfied  her  by  remarking  that  he 
was  staying  at  Deen  Hall,  a  house  about  five 
miles  off,  adding  that  in  the  morning  h&  hoi 


broken  a  hole  in  the  ice  very  near  the  decoy, 
but  it  iced  over  so  fast,  that  in  the  dusk  he  had 
missed  it  and  fallen  in,  for  it  would  not  bear 
him.  He  had  made  some  landmarks,  and  taken 
every  proper  precaution,  but  he  supposed -tin 
sport  had  excited  him  so  much  that  in  the 
moonlight  he  had  passed  them  by. 

He  then  told  her  of  his  attempt  to  get  shelter 
in  the  other  cottage. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  woman,  "  if  you  had  said  joa 
were  a  gentleman " 

The  boy  laughed.  "  I  don't  think  I  knew  it, 
my  good  woman,"  he  replied, "  my  senses  were 
so  benumbed;  for  I  was  some  time  struggling 
at  the  water's  edge  among  the  broken  ice,  and 
then  I  believe  I  was  nearly  an  hour  creeping  up 
to  your  oottage  door.  I  remember  H  all  rather 
indistinctly,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  felt  the 
fire,  and  had  eaten  something,  I  was  a  different 
creature." 

As  they  still  talked,  the  husband  came  in; 
and  while  he  was  eating  his  supper,  it  waa 
agreed  that  he  should  walk  to  Deen  Hall,  and 
let  its  inmates  know  of  the  gentleman's  safetj. 
When  he  was  gone  the  woman  made  up  the  fire 
with  all  the  coal  that  remained  to  the  poor 
household,  and  crept  up  to  bed.  leaving  her 
guest  to  lie  down  and  rest  before  it 

In  the  grey  of  dawn  the  labourer  returned, 
with  a  servant  leading  a  horse,  and  bringing  ft 
fresh  suit  of  clothes. 

The  young  gentleman  took  his  leave  with 
many  thanks,  slipping  three  half-crowns  into 
the  woman's  hand,  probably  all  the  money  he 
had  about  him.  And  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  he  kissed  the  baby ;  for  when  she 
tells  the  story,  the  mother  always  adverts  to 
that  circumstance  with  great  pride,  adding 
that  her  child  being  as  "  clean  as  wax,  was 
quite  fit  to  be  kissed  by  anybody." 

"  Missis,"  said  her  husband,  as  they  stood  in 
the  doorway,  looking  after  their  guest,  "  who 
dost  think  that  be?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  missis. 

"  Then  I'll  just  tell  thee ;  that  be  young 
Lord  W— ;  so  thou  mayest  be  a  prood 
woman;  thou  sits  and  talks  with  lords,  and 
asks  them  in  to  supper — ha,  ha!" 

So  saying,  her  master  shouldered  his  spade 
and  went  his  way,  leaving  her  clinking  the 
three  half-crowns  in  her  hand,  and  considering 
what  she  should  do  with  them. 

Her  neighbour  from  the  other  oottage  pi* 
sently  stepped  in,  and  when  she  heard  the  tale 
and  saw  the  money,  her  heart  was  ready  to 
^  break  with  envy  and  jealousy. 
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'^Ghyib  thmkthat  good  luck  should  have 
come  to  her  door,  and  she  should  have  been 
stffobEsh  as  to  turn  it  away !  Seven  shillings 
acnct  sixpence  for  a  inorsel  of  food  and  a  night's 
shelter— wny  it  was  nearly  a  week's  wages  !" 

'Sb  ffiere,  as  they  both  supposed,  the  matter 
ended,  and  the  ne*t  week  the  frost  was  sharper 
than"  ever.  Sheep  were'  frozen  in  the  fenny 
field,  and  poultry  on  their  perches,  but  the  good 
wbniari  had  walked  to  the  nearest  town  and 
bought  a  blanket.  It  was  a  welcome  addition 
to  their  bed  covering,  and  it  was  many  a  long 
year  since  they  had  been  so  comfortable. 

Bui  it  chanced  one  day  at  noon  that,  looking 
dot  at  her  casement*  she  spied  three  young 
gentlemen  skating  along  the  ice  towards  her 
cottage.  They  sprang  on  to  the  bank,  took 
off  their  skates,1  and  made  for  her  door.  The 
young  nobleman,  for  he  was  one  of  the  three, 
informed  her  that  he  had  had  such  a  severe 
cold,  he  could  not  come  to  see  her  before.  "  He 
spoke  as  free  and  pleasantly,"  she  said,  in  tell- 
ing the  story,  "  as  if  I  had  been  a  lady,  and  no 
loss  ?  and  then  he  brought  a  parcel  out  of  his 
pocket,  saying,  '  I  have  been  over  to  B— - ~, 
and  brought  you  a  book  for  a  keepsake,  and  I 
hope  you  will  accept  it ;'  and  then  they  all 
talked  as  pretty  as  could  be  for  a  matter  of  ten 
Minutes,  and  went  away.  So  I  waited  till  my 
master  came  home,  and  we  opened  the  parcel, 
and  there  was  a  fine  Bible  inside,  all  over  gold 


and  red  morocco,  and  my  name  and  his  name 
written  inside;  and,  bless  him,  a  ten  pound  note 
doubled  down  over  the  names !  I'm  sure,  when 
I  thought  he  was  a  poor  forlorn  creature,  he 
was  kindly  welcome.  So  my  master  laid  oat 
part  of  the  money  in  tools,  and  we  rented  a 
garden ;  and  he  goes  over  on  market  days  to 
sell  what  we  grow;  so  now,  thank  God,  we 
want  for  nothing." 

ThiB  is  how  she  generally  concludes  the  little 
history,  never  failing  to  add  that  the  young 
lord  kissed  her  baby. 

But  I  have  not  yet  told  you  what  I  thought 
the  best  part  of  the  story.  When  this  poo* 
Christian  woman  was  asked  what  had  induced 
her  to  take  in  a  perfect  stranger,  and  trust  him 
with  the  best  clothing  her  home  afforded,  she 
answered  simply,  "  Well,  I  saw  him  shivering 
and  shaking;  so  I  thought,  Thou  shalt  come 
in  here,  for  the  sake  of  Him  that  had  not  where 
to  lay  His  head." 

The  old  woman  in  the  other  cottage  may 
open  her  door  every  night  of  her  future  "life  to 
some  forlorn  beggar,  but  it  is  all  but  certain 
that  she  will  never  open  it  to  a  nobleman  in 
disguise! 

Let  us  do  good,  not  to  receive  more  good  in 
return,  but  as  evidence  of  gratitude  for  what 
has  been  already  bestowed.  In  few  words,  let 
it  be  "  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward." 

"  The  most  excellent  gift "  is  "  chabitt." 


LIVES     THAT     SPEAK. 

VI.— SABAH  TRIMMER. 
(Concluded.) 


BY  THE  EEV.  ER8KIOT5  NEALE,  M.A. 


In  1780,  soon  after  the  publication  of  Mrs. 
B&rbauld's  "  Easy  Lessons  for  Children,"  Mrs. 
Trimmer  was  urgently  importuned  by  a  friend 
to  write  something  of  the  same  kind,  from  an 
idea  that  she  would  be  successful  in  a  similar 
style  of  composition.  Encouraged  by  this 
opinion,  she  began  her  "  Easy  Introduction  to 
the  Knowledge  of  Nature,*  which  was  soon  com- 
pleted, and  speedily  became  popular.  "The 
Teacher's  Assistant,"  "  Companion  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,"  ••  Sacred  History,"  and 
other  publications,  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion; one  and  all  adapted  for  the  young,  and 


having  one  common  aim — to  popularise  reli- 
gious instruction.  In  the  year  1786,  "The 
(Economy  of  Charity  "  appeared.  The  origin 
of  this  publication,  among  the  most  useful  that 
fell  from  her  fertile  pen,  is  thus  detailed  in  her 
private  correspondence : — 

"  As  you  express  your  approbation  of  the  '(Economy 
of  Charity/  I  will  give  you  a  little  history  of  the  oc- 
casion of  my  writing  it.  Some  time  in  the  last  autumn 
I  received  a  message  from  the  Queen,  desiring  me  to 
attend  her  at  a  certain  hour.  I  accordingly  waited  on 
Her  Majesty,  who  received  me  with  the  most  conde- 
scending kindness,  and  told  me  that  she  had  heard  of 
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the  success  of  the  schools  under  my  inspection ;  and 
being  very  anxious  fbr  their  establishment  at  Windsor, 
desired  to  have  information  from  me  on  the  subject. 
I  was  honoured  with  a  conference  of  two  hours.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  charming  manner  in 
which  the  Queen  expressed  the  most  benevolent  senti- 
ments, and  the  tenderest  regard  for  tho  happiness  of 
the  poor.  My  '  (Economy '  was  written  in  consequence 
of  this  interview,  and  I  was  allowed  to  dedicate  it  to 
Her  Majesty." 

"The  (Economy  of  Charity"  was  followed 
by  w  The  Two  Farmers."  The  latter  work  had 
its  origin  in  a  suggestion  of  a  very  venerable 
and  benevolent  lady,  Mrs.  Den  ward,  who  hinted 
to  the  authoress  that  her  pen  might  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  "  conveying  to  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  proper  sentiments  respect- 
ing the  treatment  of  animals." 

Mrs.  Trimmer  at  once  acted  on  the  sug- 
gestion; wrote  her  volume;  and  begged  that 
she  might  be  allowed  to  dedicate  it  to  the 
humane  and  generous  friend  who  had  furnished 
her  with  the  idea.  Mrs.  Denward  declined  the 
compliment,  alleging  as  her  reasons,  "  I  am  a 
being  much  too  insignificant  to  be  noticed. 
Born  and  bred  in  the  shades  of  life,  living 
always  recluse,  I  am  unknown,  except  to  the 
little  humble  village  adjoining;  and  am  the 
widow  of  a  clergyman  unpreferred,  except  to  a 
laborious  curacy  of  £25  per  annum." 

Mrs.  Trimmer  thus  deals  with  the  mooted 
point  in  her  correspondence  r— 

"  I  have  at  length  completed  the  tale  of '  The  Two 
Farmers,'  into  which  are  introduced,  I  hope,  all  Dr. 
Primat's  sentiments  respecting  mercy  and  cruelty  to 
brutes,  which  are  level  with  tho  capacities  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  people,  and  as  much  religious  and  moral  in- 
struction as  I  could  well  add  without  making  the  work 
too  grave.  I  shall  put  it  into  tho  printer's  hand  to- 
morrow, and  have  an  assurance  that  he  will  print  it 
without  delay.  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  not 
to  be  allowed  to  dedicate  it  agreeably  to  my  wishes ; 
but  I  would  by  no  means  draw  you  from  the  retire- 
ment you  seem  to  delight  in,  and  therefore  yield  the 
point  to  your  better  judgment,  yet  I  cannot  help  re- 
peating that  I  would  not  have  hurt  your  delicacy  by 
flattery." 

This  lady  merits  distinct  record  in  any 
account  bearing  upon  the  labours  of  Mrs. 
Trimmer.  To  Mrs.  Denward  she  was  probably 
more  indebted  than  to  any  other  individual  for 
encouragement  and  counsel  in  her  benevolent 
course.  The  lady  of  Hardies  Court  had  the 
means  and  heart  to  give ;  and  in  Mrs. 
Trimmer's  private  journal,  repeated  mention 
10  made  ot  remittances  received  from  her  vene- 


rable Kentish  friend  for  the  sick  and  aged 
poor  of  Brentford. 

Mrs.  Trimmer's  pen  continued  in  constant 
exercise.  "  The  Family  Magazine,"  "  The 
Guardian  of  Education,"  "  Instructive  Tales," 
"Annotations  on  Sacred  History,"  among  other 
publications,  were  at  this  time  given  to  the 
world.  While  this  amount  of  literary  labour 
was  planned  and  achieved,  incessant  attention 
was  bestowed  on  the  schools,  the  high,  efficiency 
of  which  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of 
royalty. 

Her  journal  records : — 

"Nov.  19.— I  have  this  day  had  the  unexpected 
honour  of  attending  Her  Majesty,  and  had  inexpressible 
pleasure  in  her  sensible,  humane,  and  truly  Christian 
conversation.  May  her  pious  design  of  establishing 
Sunday-schools  at  Windsor  he  put  in  execution ln 

Nor  were  other  triumphs  wanting.  Her  pub- 
lications were  deemed  deserving  a  place  on  the 
list  of  "  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge;"  and  the  prelates  of  that  Church 
to  which  she  was  so  fondly  attached,  admitted, 
in  most  gratifying  terms,  the  value  of  hrf 
exertions.  Thus  cordially  was  she  cheered 
and  gladdened  in  her  course  by  the  exemplar/ 
Porteus : — 

"Fulham,  June  20. 

"  Madam, — Be  pleased  to  accept  my  best  thanb  far 
your  very  valuable  and  obliging  present.  At  my  leisure 
I  shall  look  over  all  your  tracts  with  care ;  but  from 
what  little  I  have  been  already  able  to  read  of  them, 
they  appear  to  me  extremely  well  calculated  to  answer 
tho  pious  and  benevolent  purposes  you  have  in  new. 
The  youth  of  this  country  are  under  infinite  obligations 
to  you  for  the  pains  you  have  taken  in  various  ways  to 
instil  the  principles  of  true  religion  into  their  heart1 ; 
and  I  am  particularly  happy  that  my  diocese  is  likely 
to  be  so  much  benefited  by  your  instructions.  That 
God  may  give  His  blessing  to  your  laudable  exertions 
in  so  good  a  cause,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of, 
"  Madam, 
"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"  B.  London." 

But  commendation,  however  kindly  ex- 
pressed, was  not  all  she  was  to  receive  from 
this  watchful  and  discriminating  prelate.  The 
rectory  of  Heston,  in  the  Bishop's  patronage, 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Kirby  Trimmer,  It 
seldom  happens  that  a  mother  is  able,  by  her 
writings,  to  secure  professional  advancement 
for  a  son.  This  rare  achievement,  so  gratify- 
ing to  a  parent's  feelings,  was  won  by  MrV 
Trimmer.  In  bestowing  Heston  upon  her  son, 
the  Bishop,  in  the  kindest  manner,  designated 
it  as  a  mark  of  the  sense  he  entertained  of  tte 
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services  of  hie  mother.  To  add  peculiar  grace 
and  force  to  the  compliment,  Heston  was  ad- 
Yisedly  selected  as  a  benefice  which  would 
place  her  son  for  life  near  the  aged  authoress. 

The  last  of  her  literary  employments  was  a 
volume  of  "  Family  Sermons,"  abridged  from 
the  works  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  divines. 
This  production,  intended  for  the  use  of  those 
heads  of  families  who  read  to  their  servants 
and  children  on  a  Sunday  evening,  attained 
considerable  popularity. 

Time  sped  on;  and  brought  with  it  the 
evening  of  life,  not  unaccompanied  with  those 
trials  which  are  thickly  strewed  in  the  path  of 
a  protracted  pilgrimage.  She  alludes  in  her 
journal  to  the  graves  she  had  been  called  to 
weep  over — those  of  her  husband,  her  daughter, 
and  her  son— and  exclaims  pathetically, 

"  O  my  God,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  I, 
who  can  comfort  others,  cannot  comfort  my- 
self.?" 

The  perplexities  and  anxieties  of  a  lawsuit 
menaced  her  in  the  decline  of  life ;  added  to 
which,  her  schools,  always  a  subject  of  engross- 
ing interest,  caused  her  infinite  disquietude. 
She  thus  alludes  to  them  in  her  journals : — 

"  Lord,  1  beseech  Thee  to  guide  and  direct  me  in 
the  management  of  the  schools :  suggest  to  me  what  1 
ought  to  do  in  my  difficult  situation,  and  keep  me 
back  from  those  measures  whereby  I  may  injure 
them.  Oh,  incline  my  heart  in  this  matter  to  act  from 
the  best  motives ;  let  no  resentful  thought  influence 
me :  I  earnestly  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  and  am 
content  to  sustain  the  loss  that  threatens  me,  if  Thou 
seest  fit  it  should  be  so.  No  difficulties  within  the 
compass  of  my  abilities  shall  dishearten  me." 

Again — 

"  I  am  in  very  great  perplexity  still  about  the 
schools.  We  have  already  sustained  a  very  great 
loss  by  them,  and  I  fear  there  is  a  danger  of  losing 
still  more.  However,  trusting  in  the  goodness  of 
God,  that  my  own  family  will  not  be  injured  by  it,  I 
will  cheerfully  venture ;  all  that  1  am  able  I  will  do 
for  the  benefit  of  these  poor  children,  who  are  very 
dear  to  me." 

Again — in  the  prospect  of  a  removal  from 
the  dwelling  in  which  so  large  a  proportion  of 
her  life  had  been  passed,  and  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood so  familiar  to  heir — the  point  pro- 
ductive of  most  anguish  was  the  dread  that  the 
removal  would  inflict  "great  injury  on  the 
schools;"  that  "the  schools  would  come  to 
nothing!"  "Would  not  the  schools  suffer 
deeply,  and  immediately,  from  that  event  P" 
Never  was  there  a  human  being  by  whom  the 


moral  and  religious  training  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  was  made  a  matter  of  deeper  interest. 
Towards  the  last,  a  presentiment  of  sudden 
death  more  than  once  disturbed  her.  She 
writes: — 

"  The  fears  of  sudden  death  have  frequently  assailed 
me,  but,  I  thank  God,  I  have  no  dread  of  an  here- 
after. I  trust,  whenever  my  Lord  comes,  He  will 
find  me  watching :  a  profitable  servant  1  cannot  be, 
but  I  hope  I  am  a  faithful  one. 

"  I  ha$e  laboured  under  a  most  dreadful  depression 
of  spirits  in  the  last  week ;  the  fear  of  sudden  death 
assailed  me  in  a  violent  and  irresistible  manner.  I 
cannot  think  why  I  should  bo  in  such  dread  of  that 
stroke  which  will  release  me  from  a  state  of  anxiety 
and  trouble,  and  bring  me,  as  I  trust,  into  a  better 
state  of  existence.  Nor  do  I  dread  it,  I  think,  on  my 
own  account.  Praised  be  the  God  of  all  mercies! 
adored  be  the  Redeemer  of  mankind!  I  can  look 
beyond  the  grave  with  comfort  and  hope.  But  the 
thoughts  of  what  my  dear  children  will  suffer  for  their 
only  parent,  the  thoughts  that  the  school  will  fall  to 
nothing,  distress  me  beyond  measure.  But  why 
should  these  reflections  disquiet  my  mind  to  such  a 
degree  ?  God  has  many  instruments  besides  such  a 
poor,  weak  mortal  as  I  am,  to  employ  in  those  works 
which  He  approves.  When  my  Master  sees  fit  to  call 
me  away,  let  me  not  murmur.  But  I  have  formed  an 
extensive  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration, and  I  wish  to  live  to  complete  it. 

"I  will  cast  my  care  upon  God:  I  will  wait 
patiently  for  the  Lord :  I  will  not  fear  death,  since 
Christ  has  taken  away  its  sting  ! " 

With  so  noble  a  confession,  one  so  accordant 
with  her  creed  and  life,  the  journal  of  this  ex- 
emplary woman  may  fitly  close. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1810,  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer having  nearly  attained,  what,  in  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist,  is  called  the  age  of 
man,  was  gently  summoned  into  eternity,  with 
scarcely  an  hour  8  previous  indisposition,  and 
without  any  symptoms  of  illness  that  could 
alarm  her  family.  While  sitting  in  her  study, 
in  the  chair  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
write,  she  bowed  her  head  upon  her  bosom, 
and  yielded  her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  her 
Creator. 

Her  children,  who  were  accustomed  to  see 
her  occasionally  take  repose  in  this  manner, 
could  scarcely  persuade  themselves  that  she 
was  not  sunk  in  sleep;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  some  interval  had  elapsed,  that  they 
could  be  made  to  believe  that  it  was  the  still- 
ness of  death. 

She  sleeps  in  Ealing  churchyard.  No  in- 
scription marks  out  to  the  stranger  her  place 
of  sepulture,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  her 
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name,  nor  are  even  her  initials  graven  on  the 
family  tomb  of  the  Trimmers,  within  which 
she  rests.  She  sleeps  by  the  side  of  that 
husband  whom  she  loved  so  well,  and  so  long, 
and  so  fondly  lamented.  It  is  a  crowded 
churchyard :  but  the  companions  of  her  slum- 
bers forcibly  recall  the  governing  principle  of 
her  life.  She  sleeps  surrounded  by  the  youth- 
ful poor,  whom  it  was  her  delight  to  teach ;  by 
the  aged  ^.nd  necessitous,  whom  she  gladly  and 
readily  relieved  ;  and  by  the  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential, to  whom  she  was  a  faithful  ftionitor, 
that  by  them  a  stringent  account  must  be 
rendered,  and  that  it  is  "  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  * 

She  lived  and  died  a  humble,  believing,  and 
devoted  Christian— her  example  furnishing  a 
practical  comment  on  a  prayer  copied  from  her 
private  journal : — 

"  Give  me  grace  to  live  agreeably  to  Thy  will.  0 
Lord,  teach  me  humility.  Let  me  never  lose  sight  of 
my  own  imperfections.  What  I  am  in  Thy  sight  keep 
before  me.  Lord  Jesus !  give  me  an  interest  in  the 
sacrifice  which  Thou  hast  made  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  and  seal  me  for  Thine  own." 

She  persevered  in  her  self-appointed  task  to 
the  last.  On  the  Wednesday  preceding  her 
death,  she  was  out  in  the  parish  ministering  to 
the  relief  and  comfort  of  a  poor  sufferer  whose 
case  she  considered  pressing.  On  reaching 
home,  she  complained  of  considerable  fatigue, 
and  remarked  that  she  could  no  longer  bear 
exertion  with  the  same  impunity  as  formerly  ; 
but  added,  as  if  in  a  spirit  of  self -correction, 
that  personal  inconvenience  must  be  overlooked 
in  these  matters;  the  wants  of  the  sick  and 
suffering  should  have  priority. 

It  is  said  of  her,  in  a  sermon  preached  on  the 
occasion  of  her  death,  that  "not  one  of  her 
writings  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  with 

•  When  an  urgent  case  presented  itself  which  her  own  re- 
sources, always  limited,  were  inadequate  to  meet,  she  judi- 
ciously, but  unhesitatingly,  applied  to  more  affluent  neigh- 
bours, to  whom  she  represented  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
firing,  with  a  winning  grace  and  good  humour  perfectly 
irresistible. 


a  view  to  promote  her  own  fame,  or  to  gain 
applause  for  herself;  she  never  considered 
herself  as  aiming  at  anything  beyond  her 
duty ;"  a  view  of  her  character  which  has  been 
perpetuated  on  a  tablet  raised  to  her  memory 
at  St.  George's,  Brentford,  the  inscription  on 
which  thus  testifies  to  her  ceaseless  labours  of 
love : — 

To  the  memory  of 

8ABAH, 

Relict  of  James  Trimmer, 

Resident  in  this  Parish  nearly  Fifty  Years, 

During  which  she  adorned 

The  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things  : 

By  her  practice, 

A  oonstant  attendant  in  God's  house  of  prayer; 

In  her  own  house  an  example  to  Christian  matasvt 

In  her  neighbourhood, 

Ministering  to  the  necessities  of  all,  . 

The  destitute,  the  afflicted,  the  ignorant ; 

Seeking  their  moral  improvement 

By  imparting  Christian  instruction, 

Both  in  private,  and  also  in  the  Church  school 

Raised  by  her  exertions  and  fostered  by  her  oars : 

By  her  writings, 

Edifying  the  members 

Of  that  branch  of  Christ's  holy  Church 

In  which  she  was  born,  and  which  she  lorsd 

With  an  ardent  but  well-attempered  seal : 

She  obtained  rest  from  her  labours 

On  the  15th  day  of  December,  1810, 

In  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age. 

Also  to  the  memory  of 
Her  three  unmarried  daughters, 
Sarah,  Juliana  Lydia,  and  Elizabeth, 
In  pieiy,  in  humility, 
In  seal  for  the  promotion  of  sound  religion, 
Imitators  of  their  revered  parent, 
Whom  they  aided  during  her  life. 
And  succeeded  in  her  labour  of  love  for  the  spiritual 
And  temporal  interest  of  those  around  them. 
Until  they  departed  hence  in  peace- 
Elizabeth  on  the  23rd  day  of  April,  1815,  aged  46 ; 
Sarah  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  1829,  aged  64 ; 
Juliana  Lydia  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  1844,  aged  79. 

This  tablet  is  erected 

By  the  contributions  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich, 

The  grateful  objects  and  affectionate  witnesses 

Of  their  Christian  exertions. 

But  after  all,  her  career  is  best  portrayed  in 
the  description  given  of  one  of  the  saints  of 
old  in  a  record  which  never  flatters,  and  on  as 
authority  which  never  deceives — 

"  This  woman  was  full  of  good  works  and 
alms  deeds  which  she  did." 
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}  HE  increased  interest  that  has 
of  late  years  been  awakened 
in  the  cause  of  missions  to 
India,  is  matter  of  rejoicing 
to  every  Christian  heart.  The 
**3^  attention  of  our  countrymen 
een  hitherto  mostly  attracted  by  far 
jrthy  motives ;  and  in  pursuit  of  these, 
jer  footsteps  of  multitudes  have  been  di- 
eastward.  To  the  philologist,  the  long- 
ten  archives  of  the  East  have  unfolded 
mple  treasures ;  the  antiquarian  has  ex- 
with  mingled  feelings  of  wonder  and 
b  the  splendid  monuments  of  ancient 
at  are  there  so  abundant,,  and  has  la- 
l  with  no  small  measure  of  success  to 
er  its  time-worn  parchments;  the  pro- 
iriety  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
las  enriched  the  stores  of  the  naturalist ; 
Pew,  impelled  by  the  thirst  for  military 
have  grasped  at  the  phantom  they  so 
j  pursued  on  the  field  of  tinselled  glory ; 
Jie  spice  groves,  the  diamond  mines,  the 
int  plains,  and  costly  manufactures  of 
have  laden  many  a  richly-freighted  fleet 
m  erchant  princes  of  Britain .  We  under- 
tone of  these  motives,  and  we  honour 
d,  without  dishonour  to  themselves,  have 
3rth  under  their  influence ;  but  we  say, 
the  Christian,  motives  such  as  these  are 
e  small  dust  in  the  balance  "  when  com- 
with  the  infinitely  stronger  attraction 
furnished  by  the  spectacle  of  millions  of 
low-creatures  sunk  in  the  most  degraded 
bondage. 

le  a  very  decided  improvement  has  taken 
in  the  state  of  feeling  in  this  country 
?gard  to  Christian  missions  to  India,  it 
h  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  definite 
ation  exists,  at  least  in  a  comprehensive 
jcessible  form,  regarding  what  has  been 
tncLthe  amount  of  success  that  has  at- 
the  efforts  hitherto  put  forth.   No  doubt, 


were  the  whole  truth  known,  the  first  thing 
that  would  strike  a  reflecting  mind  would  be 
the  utter  disproportion  that  there  is  between 
the  agency  employed,  and  the  vast  work  to  be 
achieved.  But  so  far  from  damping  the  spirit 
of  missionary  zeal  that  has  been  evoked,  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  candid  exhibition  of  this 
striking  and  painful  disparity,  would  be  a 
blessed  means  of  stimulating  Christian  effort. 
But  still,  taking  this  into  account,  were  the 
whole  case  fairly  and  fully  stated,  it  would  be 
found  that,  apart  altogether  from  the  Divine 
promise  of  ultimate  success,  there  has  been 
enough  in  the  shape  of  actual  results  to  war- 
rant not  only  a  continuance,  but  an  immense 
increase  of  the  agency  at  present  in  the  field. 
Such  a  statement  as  we  desiderate  would  not 
only  help  to  encourage  Christian  liberality, 
but  it  would  for  ever  expose  the  folly  and  the 
heartle88nes8  of  those  who  from  time  to  time 
are  either  asserting  or  insinuating  that  mis- 
sions in  India  have  failed  in  accomplishing  the 
end  in  view.  Let  it  be  shown,  as  it  could  easily 
be  done,  that  not  only  have  many  thousands 
been  rescued  from  the  bondage  of  superstition, 
but  that  the  whole  fabric  of  Indian  society  is 
becoming  pervaded  with  new  and  better  ele- 
ments ;  that  the  standard  of  intelligence,  mo- 
rality, and  virtue  is  greatly  elevated;  that  many 
of  the  most  fearful  evils  that  polluted  the  land 
are  now  swept  entirely  from  its  surface;  that 
the  strongholds  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
error  are  shaking  to  their  foundations;  and 
that  all  this  can  be  traced  to  the  humble  and 
self-denying  labours  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary,—  and  assertions  such  as  these  will 
recoil  with  infamy  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
make  them. 

We  trust  that  some  one  competent  to  the  task 
will  yet  undertake  it,  and  thereby  do  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  missions.  Within  the  limits  of 
this  closing  paper,  we  could  not  hope  to  supply 
such  a  statement  as  we  feel  is  wanted.    All  we 
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can  do  will  be  to  furnish  a  few  facts  from  which 
some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  present  state 
and  future  prospects  of  missions  in  this  vast 
and  interesting  portion  of  the  British  empire. 

The  first  Protestant  mission  of  any  value  was 
that  established  by  the  Danes.  In  the  year 
1706,  Zeigenbalg  and  Plutscho,  men  of  earnest 
faith  and  ardent  zeal,  commenced  the  work  of 
preaching  in  the  vernacular  tongue  in  Travan- 
core,  in  southern  India.  The  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  contributed  of 
its  funds  to  the  support  of  this  mission,  and 
latterly  took  it  entirely  under  its  fostering  care. 
It  met  also  with  the  encouragement  of  royalty 
in  the  person  of  George  I.,  who  corresponded 
personally  with  the  missionaries.  His  letter  of 
23rd  August,  1717,  closes  in  the  following 
terms:  "We  pray  that  you  may  be  endued 
with  life  and  strength  of  body,  that  you  may 
long  continue  to  fulfil  your  ministry  with  good 
success,  of  which,  as  we  shall  be  rejoiced  to 
hear,  so  you  will  always  find  us  ready  to  suc- 
cour you  in  whatever  may  tend  to  promote 
your  work,  and  to  excite  your  zeal.  We  assure 
you  of  the  continuance  of  our  royal  favour." 

But  coming  down  to  more  recent  times,  it 
was  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1792,  that  Carey 
and  his  friends  met  together  at  Kettering  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  society  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  the  millions  of  India.  Never  did 
means  seem  more  disproportionate  to  the  end 
contemplated.  Their  first  collection  amounted 
to  £13  2s.  6d.  Truly  it  was  the  day  of  small 
things;  but  this  neither  quenched  their  zeal, 
nor  dimmed  their  faith.  They  knew  that 
He,  in  obedience  to  whose  command  they  had 
entered  on  the  work,  would  fulfil  to  them  His 
'  promise,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway."  Nor 
did  they  trust  in  vain.  Their  faith  was  soon 
crowned  with  fruition.  To  this  society  the 
mission  at  Serampore  owed  its  origin ;  a  mis- 
sion that,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished triumvirate — Carey,  Marshman,and 
Ward — gained  for  itself  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. 

But  the  Baptist  mission  was  only  one  among 
a  goodly  number  of  agencies  that  were  then 
eagerly  pressing  forward  to  the  work  of  evan- 
gelizing India.  It  was  honoured  to  lead  the 
van ;  and  nobly  did  it  discharge  the  trust.  But 
the  evangelical  Churches  of  England  and  Ame- 
rica had  at  length  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  and  were  seeking  to  fulfil  it.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  and 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions^  one 


after  another  sent  forth  labourers,  not  as  rivals, 
but  as  fellow- workers  in  the  same  great  cause. 
Station  after  station  was  planted,  until  all  the 
leading  cities  of  the  empire  were  occupied,  and 
became  the  centre  of  an  influence  which  has 
ever  since  been  gradually  diffusing  itself  over 
the  districts  and  villages  around. 

It  is  important  in  estimating  results,  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  earlier  efforts  of  this  mis* 
sionary  agency  were  greatly  impeded  by  the 
opposition  of  the  government.  Ignorant  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as,  alas !  the  rulers  of  this 
world  too  often  are,  they  seemed  to  have  feared 
lest  the  progress  of  Christianity  would  stir  up 
a  revolutionary  spirit,  and  so  lead  to  the  lorn  of 
their  eastern  possessions. 

"Never,"  says  a  writer  on  the  subject,  "in  its  in- 
troduction to  a  country,  has  the  missionary  enterprise 
met  with  greater  difficulties  than  in  India.  As  though 
it  were  not  enough  that  we  had  fifteen  thousand  miles 
of  ocean  to  traverse,  and  then  contend  with  an  insaln- 
briou8  climate  and  a  strange  language ;  or  that  the 
heathen  in  their  attachment  to  caste  and  other  super- 
stitions, or  that  our  own  countrymen  in  their  infidelity 
and  prejudice  against  the  Gospel,  or  that  the  powers 
of  darkness  and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places 
were  against  us ;  the  government,  in  its  policy  and  in 
its  laws,  was  in  direct  hostility  to  our  entrance  into 
the  field.  It  was  impossible  to  go  in  a  ship  from 
Britain  bound  to  any  of  our  Indian- Presidencies.  Dr. 
Bogue,  Mr.  Ewing,  and  other  noble-minded  and  bene- 
volent men,  were  interdicted  from  leaving  our  native 
country  at  all.  Those  who  were  not  put  under  the 
ban,  and  whose  zeal  and  intrepidity  led  them  to  brave 
every  obstacle,  had  to  find  their  way  to  Holland  or  to 
America,  that  from  thence  they  might  embark,  sad 
peradventure  be  smuggled  like  contraband  goods  upon 
the  shores  of  Hindostan.  The  Baptist  missionaries 
Carey  and  Thomas,  on  their  arrival  at  Calcutta,  were 
not  suffered  to  remain  on  British  ground,  and  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Serampore,  a  Danish  settle- 
ment. Messrs.  Judson,  Newell,  and  Hall,  from 
America,  whose  names  are  embalmed  in  the  memory 
of  the  Churches,  were  driven  from  Christian  protection, 
and  were  exposed  to  a  long  night  of  trial,  privation,  and 
suffering." 

But  at  length,  through  the  labours  of  Wilber- 
force  and  others  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  in  the  year  1813,  a  clause  was  intro- 
duced into  the  renewed  charter  of  the  Bast 
India  Company,  in  virtue  of  which  missionaries 
were  permitted  to  propagate  the  Gospel 
throughout  India,  in  whatever  ways  were  not 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
the  majesty  of  Government. 

The  policy  of  the  East  India  Company,  how- 
,  ever,  continued  to  be  that  of  expediency  instead 
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of  principle.  Christian  officers  were  from  time 
to  time  required  to  connive  at,  if  not  to  sanction 
idolatrous  services.  The  alternative  was  placed 
before  them  "  either  to  attend  heathen  festivals 
or  resign  their  commissions : "  and  amongst 
others  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  withdrew 
from  a  post  yielding  an  income  of  £15,000  per 
year,  rather  than  give  the  weight  of  his  influence 
to  the  prevailing  system. 

After  much  agitation  the  Court  of  Directors 
passed  a  resolution  directing  the  discontinuance 
of  all  such  attendance  and  military  salutes  at 
the  idolatrous  festivals ;  and  a  marked  and 
progressive  improvement  in  the  character  of 
government  influence  has  since  prevailed. 

We  cannot  in  this  brief  narrative  furnish  a 
detailed  account  of  the  various  missionary 
agencies  that  are  at  present  engaged  in  evan- 
gelistic work  in  India.  But  the  statistical 
results  of  the  combined  labours  of  the  various 
societies  at  work  in  Western  India,  are  thus 
given  by  Dr.  Mullens : — 

"  Principal  stations  occupied      ...  26 

Outstanding  ditto 41 

Missionaries 40 

Native  ditto 10 

Native  catechists 53 

Churches 37 

Communicants 965 

Native  Christians 2,231 

Boys'  schools  of  all  kinds         ...  62 

Scholars 5,006 

Girls'  schools 32 

Scholars 1,416" 

General  summary  of  results  for  the  whole 
of  India  at  the  close  of  1862,  taken  from  Dr. 
Mullen's  table  :— 

"  Stations  occupied 371 

Outstanding  ditto 1,925 

Missionaries 519 

Native  ditto 140 

Native  catechists 1,365 

Native  churches 1,190 

Communicants 31,249 

Native  Christians 153,816 

Vernacular  day  schools    ....  1,562 
Scholars  in  vernacular  day  schools  .        .44,612 

Vernacular  boarding  school  101 

Scholars  in  ditto 2,720 

Other  day  schools 185 

Scholars  in  ditto 23,377 

Girls'  schools 485 

Scholars  in  ditto 19,997  " 

Total  number  of  persons  receiving  Christian 
instruction,  two  hundred  and  forty -four  thousand, 
fkve  hundred  and  sixteen. 


Another  writer,  Mr.  Joseph  Hassell,  in  his 
invaluable  handbook  of  Christian  missions, 
"  From  Pole  to  Pole,"  states  that— 

"  Taking  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah  together,  there 
has  been  during  the  last  ten  years  an  increase  of 
seventy-three  additional  principal  stations  occupied  ; 
whilst  six  foreign  and  thirty-five  native  missionaries, 
and  one  thousand  and  seventy-eight  native  catechists, 
have  been  added  to  those  already  at  work.  During 
the  same  period,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  adults 
and  children  receiving  Christian  instruction  was  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  thousand,  jive  hundred  and  seven. 
The  steady  progress  which  the  Gospel  has  made  in 
India  during  the  period  mentioned  above,  will  be 
clearly  seen  when  we  compare  the  proportion  of  the 
population  who  were  receiving  Christian  instruction  in 
the  year  1862  with  that  in  tbe  year  1852.  In  the 
latter  year  the  proportion  was  one  in  every  1,567  of 
the  entire  population;  while  in  the  former  it  was 
reduced  to  one  in  every  666." 

These  statistics  thoughtfully  pondered,  show 
how  great  a  blessing  has  rested  upon  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  the  Christian  Church.  Looking 
at  the  number  of  actual  converts,  and  the  still 
larger  number  under  regular  Christian  instruc- 
tion; looking  to  the  character  of  many  who 
have  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  looking 
to  the  vast  amount  of  efficient  agency  now  at 
work ;  looking  to  the  deep  and  wide  impression 
made  upon  the  native  mind  at  large;  looking 
to  the  improvement  in  European  society;  look- 
ing to  the  removal  of  several  of  the  most  striking 
evils  once  prevalent  in  the  land ;  looking  to  the 
large  and  valuable  experience  acquired  by  past 
labours,  and  to  the  preparation  made  by  those 
labours  for  future  success,  we  must  allow  that 
missions  in  India  have  accomplished  MUCH 
during  the  short  period  in  which  they  have 
been  efficiently  carried  on. 

As  furnishing  remarkable  indications  of  the 
present  state  of  the  native  mind,  Mr.  Hansel! 
quotes  the  following  sentiments  from  the  press 
of  India : — 

"  Speaking  of  the  Bible,  a  Bengalee  native  and 
heathen  newspaper  thus  expresses  itself:  'It  is  the 
best  and  most  excellent  of  all  English  books,  and  there 
is  not  its  like  in  the  English  language.  As  every  joint 
of  the  sugar-cane,  from  the  foot  to  the  top,  is  fall  of 
sweetness,  so  every  page  of  the  Bible  is  fraught  with 
the  most  precious  instruction.  A  portion  of  that  book 
would  yield  to  you  more  of  sound  morality  than  a 
thousand  other  treatises  on  the  same  subject.  In  shor  t 
if  any  person  studies  the  English  language  with  a  view 
to  gain  wisdom,  there  is  not  another  book  more  worthy 
of  being  read  than  the  Bible.' 

"  Another  journal,  edited  by  a  Brahmin,  speaking  of 
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the  missionaries,  says :  '  It  is  evident  to  all  that 
missionaries  are  doing  a  vast  amount  of  work.  These 
missionaries  are  the  inhabitants  of  a  far-off  land. 
There,  like  our  spiritual  teachers,  they  generally  aban- 
don worldly  avocations,  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
things  of  religion.  For  the  dissemination  of  their  own 
religion  they  suffer  much,  go  to  distant  lands,  learn 
the  languages  of  tbe  people,  mix  freely  with  them,  and 
by  the  manifestation  of  meekness  and  other  virtues, 
easily  accomplish  their  object.  We  must  say,  that  by  mis- 
sionaries principally,  English  civilization,  the  English 
language,  and  English  wisdom  are  diffused.' 

"  A  third  journal,  when  speaking  of  the  mind  of  the 
people,  says:  'With  our  converted  countrymen,  we 
are  anxiously  expecting  God's  day,  when  the  hearts  of 
many  millions  amongst  us  will  be  stirred,  we  may  not 
say  by  the  spirit  of  Christian,  but  by  a  strong  religious 
agitation.  Anything  is  preferable  to  this  senseless 
sticking  to  old  ways/  " 

Probably  no  one  is  more  entitled  to  bear 
testimony  as  to  the  aspect  of  the  mission-field 
in  India  than  the  venerated  Dr.  Duff,  the 
author  and  originator  of  the  comprehensive 
system  for  the  rearing  of  a  native  ministry. 

At  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Edinburgh,  after  refer- 
ring to  "  the  prodigious  work  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  preparation,  the  relaxation  of  pre- 
judices, the  upsetting  of  old  superstitions  and 
obnoxious  usages,  and  the  opening  up  of  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  numbers  to  hail  something 
better  that  is  coming,"  Dr.  Duff  gave  an 
account  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  objects  of 
the  religious  society  of  educated  natives  in 
Bengal,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Brahma 
Samaj.  He  briefly  indicated  some  of  the 
traditionary  stages  through  which  it  had 
passed,  and  succinctly  described  its  present 
doctrines,  which  are  those  of  pure  Theism.  He 
then  proceeded, — and  we  quote  the  entire  pas- 
sage because  of  its  intense  interest : — 

"Many  people  in  this  country  are  apt  to  shrug 
their  shoulders  with  a  sensitive  recoil*  from  the  very 
name  of  Theists  or  Deists.  But  they  ought  to  try 
and  realise  the  radical  difference  between  the  position 
of  pure  Theists  in  a  land  where  the  full  light  of  the 
Christian  revelation  shines,  and  a  land  which  for  two 
or  three  thousand  years  has  lain  under  the  blighting 
mildew  and  shadow  of  the  most  frightful  Polytheisms 
and  Pantheisms  under  the  sun.  In  the  former  case,  if 
men  born  and  brought  up  on  heights  illumined  by  the 
glorious  sun  of  Heaven's  own  revealed  truth,  lapse 
into  Theism,  it  is  a  melancholy  descent  half-way  down 
the  hill  towards  the  nethermost  abyss  of  error,  delu- 
sion, and  darkness.  And  were  they  to  plunge  into  the 
morasses  of  Polytheism,  or  take  refuge  in  the  shadowy 
realms  of  Pantheism,  with  its  dim  and  cold  abstrac- 
tions, its  filmy  and  meaningless  platitudes,  their  case 


would  be  sadder  still.  Deprived— though,  alas !  volun- 
tarily deprived— of  all  faculty  of  spiritual  eyesight, 
they  made  be  heard,  under  the  smiting  of  judicial 
retribution,  as  if  dolefully  exclaiming : — 

" '  Oh,  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blase  of  noon ! 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse, 
Without  all  hope  of  day  I ' 

How  different,  how  opposite  the  position  of  those  who 
have  been  bred  and  brought  up  among  the  jungly 
marshes  of  Polytheism,  or  the  airy  unsubstantial 
phantasms  of  Pantheism,  when  they  have  attained  to 
an  intelligent  belief  in  one  God,  and  that  one  God  no 
longer  an  impersonal  Essence,  but  an  actual  Personality 
invested  with  all  Divine  attributes  and  perfection!,  u 
well  as  the  Eewarder  of  all  them  who  diligently  seek 
Him !  Surely  theirs  is  a  happy  ascent  half-way  wpthe 
hill  towards  the  sunshiny  eminences  of  revelation.  If, 
then,  we  have  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  sincere, 
instead  of  denouncing  or  condemning  them  for  their 
shortcomings  when  contemplated  from  the  Christian 
stand-point,  ought  we  not  rather  to  congratulate  them 
on  the  attainments  they  have  actually  made  when 
contemplated  from  the  Hindu  point  of  view  ?  Instead 
of  coldly  shunning  or  keeping  aloof  from  them  because 
of  their  errors  and  defects,  ought  we  not  warmly  to  hail 
and  sympathise  with  them  in  their  upward  struggling* 
after  truth,  which,  if  persevered  in,  may  by  God's 
blessing  end  in  their  reaching  the  highest  summit*  of 
revealed  truth  P 

"  Viewed  under  this  aspect,  the  present  position  of 
the  Calcutta  Brahma  Samaj,  with  its  2,000  member*, 
is  fraught  with  special  interest  to  all  who  long  for 
India's  evangelization.  Now,  about  a  twelvemonth 
ago,  this  important  Bociety  separated  into  two.  There 
was  a  conservative  party,  and  a  party  of  progress  wbo 
were  for  acting  out  their  anti-Polytheistic,  anti- 
idolatrous  convictions,  and  relieving  themselves  from 
the  degrading  and  anti-social  trammels  of  caste,  ai 
well  as  from  many  of  the  barbarisms  of  conventional 
and  superstitious  usage.  At  the  head  of  this  progressiTe 
party,  which  broke  off  by  an  action  of  disruption 
from  the  other  party  about  a  year  ago,  was  a  young 
man  of  very  remarkable  powers  of  intellect  and  of 
heart — Babu  Keshub  Chandra  Sen, — a  gentleman  of 
independent  means,  who  laboured  for  the  elevation  of 
his  countrymen  with  all  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that 
could  be  manifested  by  a  Christian  missionary.  Some 
months  ago,  in  a  great  hall  in  Calcutta,  2,000  educated 
natives  listened  to  that  man  while  for  two  or  three. 
hours  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of  argument  and  of  elo- 
quence in  the  English  language  in  flavour  of  energetic 
action  and  onward  progress.  One  of  our  missionanef, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  in  reference  to  the  addren 
of  this  young  leader,  writes,  that  some  passages  in 
which  he  denounced  idolatry,  were  of  prodigious  and 
overwhelming  force,  and  drew  forth  shouts  of  vociferooi 
applause  from  the  large  audience  assembled  to  hear 
him.  The  newspaper  report,  among  other  thing*, 
says : — 

" '  Keshub's  quotations  of  the  heroic  words  of  Marti" 
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•oduced  frequent  rounds  of  applause  from  his 
;nce :  as  when  he  said,  "  I  will  walk  through 
re,  looking  for  no  aid,  except  from  Christ ;" 
,  "  Here  I  take  my  stand ;  I  will  obey  con- 
I  can  do  no  otherwise;  so  help  me  God! 
"  said  Keshub,  "  to  carry  out  practically  the 
£  modern  reforms,— and  to  realise  the  true 
s  much  sacrifice,  so  much  success.'  " 
des  the  names  already  mentioned,  Keshub 
s  crowning  example  of  self-sacrificing  success, 

of  Jesus.  "  I  have  yet  to  show  you  the 
cample  in  all  history,  of  self-consecration  to 
>e  of  God  and  man, — that  of  Christ  Jesus. 
v  His  life  possibly  better  than  I.  The  four 
ou  have  often  read.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a 
rist  afraid  to  meet  public  odium, — a  Christ 
y  prepared  to  sacrifice  personal  interests  to 
x)d.    Before  you  can  deny  this  Christ,  you 

out  all  the  nobler  nations  of  history.  Here 
igement  for  you.     He  laid  down  His  life  for 

Jesus  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  poured 
blood  like  water.  His  preaching  is  full  of 
loquence.  Many  a  nation  loves  and  worships 
e  lives  amongst  us  still,  to  bless  us  ;  and  we 
ink  of  Him  but  with  profoundest  reverence, 
r  Jesus,   and   Him  crucified,  and  you  will 

great,  how  triumphant  life  may  be,  with  no 
couragement,  and  without  help,  except  from 
you  have  read  the  Bible  (and  what  Brahmo 
-ead  it  ?)  you  see  in  Jesus  Christ  the  grandest 
ill  models  of  self-sacrifice.  How  true  His 
f  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye 
unto  this  mountain,  remove  hence  to  yonder 
d  it  shall  remove ;  and  nothing  shall  be  im- 
into  you !'  Who  but  must  be  stirred  and 
I  by  that  crucifixion  scene,  where  the  Christ 
mself  to  be  sacrificed  by  an  indignant  and 
10b.  Jesus  lived  but  to  die:  and  dying  for  the 
5  lives  eternally :  nor  even  now  lives  for 
to  show  that  salvation,  such  as  His,  waits  for 
ill  enter  it  by  the  love  of  man  and  the  love  of 
•u  can  believe  in  the  simplicity  of  Socrates ; 
catch  from  Luther  his  boldness,  his  fierceness 
ming  religious  liberty.  You  can  learn  from 
ist  not  only  a  mountain-moving  faith,  but  a 
ence  to  bear  opprobrium;  even  as  He,  in 
ust,  allowed  Himself  to  be  sacrificed  with 
If,  as  true  Brahmoes,  you  have  learned  to 
the  dying  Jesus  to  the  Father,  *  Thy  will  be 
n  you  are  not  afraM  of  spilling  your  blood 

You  will  freely  scatter  it  over  millions  of 
pou  have  understood  or  caught  Hi*  great 
)  said,  '  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what 
at,  or  what  ye  shall  drink :  nor  for  the  body, 

shall  put  on.'  Say  not  that  this  spirit  is 
3  to  you,  because  it  is  practically  ignored  by 
of  the  Christian  world.  Have  in  Jesus  more 
l  they.  Tben,  giving  up  all  for  God  and  your 
bod  shall  come  down  for  you  as  dew  for  the 
e  that  feeds  the  ravens  will  not  forget  you. 
us  to  pray  for  the  soul's  good,  but  not  for  the 


body.  Deliver  me,  0  Heavenly  Father,  from  in- 
glorious, mean,  and  sordid  aims.  Let  me  imitate  the 
wisdom  and  true  greatness  of  Christ,  and  walk  in  His 
spirit  now  and  for  ever." ' 

"  My  missionary  correspondent  says  Keshub  re- 
peatedly referred  to  Christ  and  Christianity, — and  never 
but  in  terms  of  commendation ;  and  he  did  not  know  well 
what  to  make  of  it,  for  these  statements  were  received 
with  shouts  of  applause.  Keshub  concluded  by  saying 
that  the  chief  mission  of  Christ  into  the  world  was  to 
die  for  the  iniquities  of  us  all,  and  he  craved  an 
interest  in  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  community, 
and  especially  of  Christian  missionaries." 

As  a  fitting  complement  to  the  testimony 
thus  borne  by  Dr.  Duff,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
adding  an  extract  from  an  address  given  during 
the  present  year,  by  that  eminent  philan- 
thropist and  devoted  Christian,  Colonel  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardes.  We  earnestly  commend 
this  extract  to  the  candid  consideration  of  all 
who  have  been  led  in  any  measure  to  doubt 
the  results  of  Christian  missions. 

"  Momentous  changes  are  going  forward  in  the 
social  and  intellectual  habits  of  the  people.  And  what 
I  wish  to  ask  is,  Whence  do  they  spring,  and  whither 
are  they  leading  ?  I  maintain  that  from  Christianity 
they  come ;  and  in  Christianity  they  will  find  their 
consummation.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  secular 
education  imparted  by  the  State  has  had  a  large  share 
in  this  good  work,  as  well  as  direct  missionary  labour. 
But  what  is  the  secular  education  of  the  nineteenth 
century  P  It  is  an  amalgam  of  ancient  learning, 
modern  science,  and  Christian  ethics.  Alone  it  cannot 
give  the  Christian  faith ;  but  neither  is  it  hostile  to 
Christianity,— rather  it  prepares  the  way,  and  welcomes 
fuller  light  and  truth  when  it  arrives.  That  secular 
education  and  civilization  will  ever  regenerate  a  nation, 
I  do  not  believe.  It  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  It  is  a  police  code  at  best.  It  does  much  to 
suppress  crime  between  man  and  man:  but  it  does 
nothing  for  sin  between  man  and  his  Maker.  Un- 
doubtedly it  softens  what  is  brutal  in  human  nature  ; 
but  it  leaves  untouched  what  is  Satanic.  It  was  well 
said  by  one  of  the  ablest  missionaries  in  India  (Dr. 
Mullens)  that '  He  alone  can  make  a  new  nation  who 
can  form  a  new  man.'  That  He  is  forming  a  new 
nation  in  Jndia  is  clear  to  every  thoughtful  mind. 
While  the  Hindoos  are  busy  pulling  down  their  own 
religion,  the  Christian  Church  is  rising  above  the 
horizon.  Amidst  a  dense  population  of  200  millions 
of  heathen,  the  little  flock  of  200,000  native  Christians 
may  seem  like  a  speck ;  but  surely  it  is  that '  little  cloud 
out  of  the  sea,  like  a  man's  hand,'  which  tells  that 
there  is  to  be  'a  great  rain.'  Every  other  faith  in 
India  is  decaying.  Christianity  alone  is  beginning  to 
run  its  course.  It  has  taken  long  to  plant,  but  it  has 
now  taken  root,  and  by  God's  grace  will  never  be  up- 
rooted. The  Christian  converts  have  already  been 
tested  by  persecution  and  martyrdom  in  1867,  and 
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stood  the  test  without  apostasy.  And  I  believe  that 
if  the  English  were  driven  out  of  India  to-morrow, 
Christianity  would  remain  and  triumph. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  wish  to  guard  all  friends 
of  Missions  against  valuing  too  little  the  results 
obtained.  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  the  testimony  of 
those  faint-hearted  witnesses  who  return  from  the 
promised  land  with  tun  report  that  4  tho  people  be 
strong  that  dwell  in  the  land,  and  tho  cities  arc  walled, 
and  very  great :  and  moreover  we  saw  the  children  of 
Anak  there.'  I  too  have  gone  up  and  seen  it ;  and 
have  flung  at  your  feet  a  cluster  of  tho  grapes  of 
Eshrol.  It  is  but  a  '  cluster '  it  is  true  :  for  time  and 
strength  do  not  serve  to  gather  more ;  but  it  testifies 
that  tbe  land  '  floweth  with  the  milk  and  honey '  of 
Christian  promise  ;  and  I  would  say  with  Caleb,  *  Let 
us  go  up,  and  possess  it :  for  we  ore  well  able  to  over- 
come it.' 

"  Put  confidence  then  in  your  missionaries,  and 
sustain  their  hearts.  I  feel  ashamed  to  offer  my  poor 
testimony  in  behalf  of  such  a  band ;  but  the  questions 
that  have  been  put  to  me  in  England  compel  me  to 
say  a  word.  1  have  been  twenty-five  years  in  the 
Indian  Service,  and  have  been  thrown  into  contact 
with  many  missionaries  of  many  Protestant  denomi- 
nations and  from  many  countries.  I  have  found  no 
angel  among  them.  They  were  all  men.  Some  were 
gifted  by  God  with  very  high  powers  indeed,  and  some 
with  very  humble  powers.  AH  had  some  share  of 
human  frailty.  But  I  have  never  seen  one  who  was 
not  labouring  with  a  single  eye  for  tho  conversion  of 
the  heathen  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  setting 
the  example  of  a  holy  Christian  life.  Well  would  it 
be  for  the  State  if  in  any  department  of  its  service,  civil 
or  military,  it  had  such  a  body  of  servants  as  the 
missionaries  in  India. 

"  Do  not  discourage  them  then.  Do  not  distrust 
them.  Send  out  more  to  help  them.  Think  how  little 
can  be  done  by  oOO  missionaries  among  200,000,000  of 
heathen.  I  remember  the  two  first  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries who  ever  went  to  India — Zeigenbalg  and 
Plutscho.  They  were  sent  by  Frederic  IV.  of  Den- 
mark (great-great-great-grandfather  of  our  Princess  of 
Wales)  in  1705.  They  found  not  one  Protestant  or 
Christian  in  India.  Remember  Schworz,  and  Rhenius, 
and  the  long  lino  of  evangelists  and  martyrs  down  to 
ilagland,  Dr.  Cander,  Jamier,  and  Robert  Noble. 
These  men  ploughed  and  sowed,  but  only  reaped  their 
tens  and  hundreds.  And  where  are  they  now? 
Absorbed  like  tho  souls  of  the  Brahmins,  or  anni- 
hilated like  the  souls  of  the  Buddhists?  Xo!  they 
are  a  portion  of  the  '  great  cloud  of  witnesses '  who 
encompass  you  now,  as  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  encompassed  the  Hebrew  Church.  And  they 
are  now  thanking  God  for  the  200,000  redeemed,  ones 
over  whose  scanty  numbers  you  are  murmuring  with 
faithless  discontent.  Murmur  no  more,  but  urge  your 
missionaries  to  develope  and  complete  tho  native 
Churches, — to  bring  forward  native  Pastors  for  ordi- 
nation ;  and  where  these  have  been  secured,  with  vast 
congregations  of  native  Christians,  as  at  Tinnevelly, 


give  no  rest  to  the  Bishops  of  India  till  they  consecrate- 
a  native  Bishop,  and  leave  the  native  Christian  Churchy 
i  to  walk  alone.  Christianity  will  then  be  more  in- 
digenous in  India  than  Mohammedanism  has  become 
:  in  eleven  centuries ;  for  instead  of  being  propagated 
by  the  sword  of  the  stranger,  it  will  be  pr— nhsfl  and 
evangelized  by  the  natives  of  the  soiL  God  gcsjj&tiut 
we  may  all  live  to  see  it !"  4 

.Of 

j      It  is  not  oar  special  object  in  this  ps^perio 

plead  the  cause  of  Missions.    We  hare  soanlj 

■  sought  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  facta  and 

j  testimonies  which  will  enable  them,  we  trust,  to 

j  listen  with  deeper  interest  to  the  appeals  tost 

are  from  time  to  time  made  on  behalf  of  India. 

But  in  concluding  this  aeries  of  article*  on 

India,  ajid  the  Hindoos,  we  desire  to  transfer 

to  our  pages  one  appeal,  which,  for  eloquence, 

pathos,  and  power,  has  rarely,  we  think,  been 

excelled,  if  it  has  ever  been  equalled.  It  formed 

a  portion  of  the  address  of  Dr.  Duff  before  the 

General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  from 

which  we  have  already  quoted*  and  refers  to 

the  lack  of  men  who  are  willing  to  enter  upon 

mission  work  amongst  the  heathen. 

• 
"  Why  is  it  that  there  is  no  lack  of  men  for  ordinary 
secular  enterprise  ?  Where  does  science  find  her  vota- 
ries P  Where  does  commerce  find  her  agents  t  Men 
are  to  be  found  ready  to  go  into  the  burning  desert* 
of  Africa,  or  the  icy  Polar  regions,  in  the  interests  of 
discovery  and  research.  Why,  then,  can  true  religion 
not  find  her  men  P 

"  There  is  something  strangely  anomalous  in  all  this. 
Talk  to  a  mother,  a  father,  a  brother,  a  sister,  of  one 
going  out  as  a  missionary,  and  a  cry  is  at  once  raised 
against  it.  But  talk  to  a  father,  or  a  mother,  of  a  son 
going  abroad  in  the  military,  or  naval,  or  civil  service, 
and  instead  of  placing  obstacles  in  the  way,  the  j  would 
strain  every  nerve  and  more  every  power  on  earth,  if 
they  could,  to  get  him  the  situation. 

"  I  say  solemnly  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  that 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  within  the  bounds  of  a 
Christian  Church. 

"But  perhaps  there  are  some  who  might  turn 
round  on  me  and  say,  '  Why  don't  you  set  the  example, 
and  go  yourself  ?'  Excuse  me,  this  is  an  ecclesiastical 
assembly,  but  still  it  is  an  assembly  of  human  beings— 
excuse  me,  therefore,  when  in  my  weakness  or  folk 
I  speak  as  a  man,  since  I  believe  this  to  be  a  vital  sub- 
ject to  the  well-being  of  the  Church  at  home.  Tbe 
older  members,  the  fathers  and  brethren  here  present, 
know  me ;  1  would  not  need  to  make  such  a  remark  to 
them,  for  they  know  me  better.  But  others  who  do 
not  know  me  may  perhaps  wonder  that  I  am  speaking 
here  this  night  and  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Gancea. 
Let  me  say  then  in  one  word,  Bcnovate,  if  you  fin, 
a  constitution  which  already  has  been  repeatedly  shat- 
tered in  tropical  climes ;  restore  me,  if  you  can,  such 
a  reasonable  portion  of  health  and  strength  as  would 
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ibly  to  expect  to  be  able  to  work  to 
>ae  there  again:  do  that,  and  I  tell 
?re  is  not  an  amount  of  moral  suasion 
ch,  or  wealth  within  the  bounds  of  the 
hat  could  detain  me  in  Scotland. 
s  in  Scotland,  and  I  know  the  poignancy, 
heart-breaking  connected  with  tearing 
om  these  ties ;  but  when  my  mind  was 
seven  years  ago,  that  it  was  my  duty 
ith  all  its  endearing  associations,  and 
he  dark  into  the  realms  of  heathenism, 
at  into  my  mind,  put  it  also  into  my 
rself  away  from  the  sobs  and  sighs  of 
,  and  brother,  and  sisters,  and  sur- 
.  And  when  compelled,  against  my 
m  for  a  season  for  the  recruiting  of 
le  enabled  me  a  second  time  to  tear 

only  from  these,  but  from  my  own 
e  no  such  ties  in  this  country  now. 
en  still ;  but  they  are  now  grown  up, 
ty  having  graciously  made  them  His 
d  for  them ;  so  that  my  mind  is  relieved 
ision  on  that  score.  I  have  still  many, 
Is  in  this  country ;  God  be  praised  for 
ice  across  continents  and  oceans  would 
bonds  of  true  friendship.  I  have  no 
intry  now.  I  feel  as  an  expatriated 
native  land ;  I  never  can  feel  myself 
nks  of  the  Forth  as  I  was  wont  to  do  on 
ranges.  I  have  no  home,  in  the  true  and 
at  expressive  term.  I  have,  through  the 
iristian  friends,  a  residence  of  my  own, 
but  a  cold  and  desolate  lodging-house, 

I  have  no  tics  to  detain  me  a  day  in 
s  beyond  the  dust  of  my  fathers,  and 
:  of  one,  my  bosom  friend,  my  faithful 
in  quiet,  noiseless,  and  unobtrusive 
hy  and  consolation,  the  light  of  my 
the  very  strength  of  my  right  arm! 
ttle  whether  one's  ashes  repose  in  the 
y  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  or  in 
osits  of  Bengal  on  the  banks  of  the 
e  resurrection  morn,  when  the  last 
that  which  was  sown  in  dishonour 
1  glory  ;  this  corruptible  shall  put  on 
i  this  mortal  immortality.  And  then 
:>o  veritied,  that  *  death-divided  friends 
t  to  part  no  more.' 

pfore  no  ties  to  detain  me  here  now ; 
ibly  will  not  help  in  getting  the  men 
:h  to  work — if  the  supply  is  exhausted 
to  be  found ;  if  the  Church  is  obliged 
le  Foreign  Missions  Committee  that 
ic  had,  and  that  therefore  one  or  more 
tations  must  be  abandoned — if  this  is 
?knowl edged,  and  the  proclamation  is 
3  can  no  longer  get  men  to  go  forth  to 
be  satisfied  to  get  men  to  go  forth  as 
lyrs,  ready  to  die,  and  in  dying  to  bear 
grandeur  of  the  missionary  enterprise ; 
he  announcement  issued  this  night — 


and  if  I  know  my  own  heart — I  will  he  the  first  to  offer 
my  services;  ready  to  start,  and  without  delay — 
ready,  like  a  celebrated  countryman  of  our  own, 
who  when  told  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  his 
services  were  wanted  by  his  Queen  in  a  desperate 
crisis  of  affairs  in  India,  and  was  asked  when  he 
would  be  ready  to  go,  with  the  promptness  of  a  loyal 
soldier,  answered,  '  To-morrow ;'  and  on  the  morrow 
he  was  off!  So  [turning  round  to  the  moderator]  let 
it  be  authoritatively  announced  by  you,  sir,  from  that 
chair  this  night,  that  workers  are  not  to  be  found,  and 
that  martyr  $  henceforth  will  suffice;  and  then,  God 
helping  me,  I  am  ready  to  make  the  same  reply  as  the 
noble  soldier  who  now  sleeps  with  his  fathers,  and  to 
say,  '  I  will  be  off  to-morrow.' 

"  I  pray  God  this  matter  may  sink  deep  into  the 
hearts  of  many  parents,  that  ministers  may  lay  it  to 
heart,  that  students  of  theology  may  know  what  the 
world  is  thinking  of  them,  that  professors  of  theology 
may  know  what  the  world  is  expecting  of  them." 

We  trust  the  impression  which  this  appeal 
cannot  bat  leave  on  the  mind  of  every  reader, 
may  greatly  tend  to  stimulate  missionary  zeal 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  Hindoos. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Engraving  of  The  Rock  Temple  at 
Mahabaliptjram,  near  Madras  (page  632), 
is  taken  from  a  sketch  on  the  spot,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Knight  The  date  of  this  remarkable  place, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Rock  Temples  of 
India,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  because  the 
Brahmins  have  involved  it  in  their  mythology. 
The  missionary  Sartorius  gives  the  following 
account  of  it : — 

"  I  arrived  at  Mahabalipuram,  where  there  is  much 
to  excite  admiration.  Several  pinnacles  of  rock  stand 
out  among  the  bushes,  some  of  which  are  sculptured 
as  elephants,  lions,  oxen,  idol-cars  with  figures  of  the 
gods,  all  of  their  full  size.  Then  comes  a  longer  cliff, 
some  how-shots  wide,  in  which  are  spacious  rest-houses, 
chapels,  and  chambers,  and  in  several  parts  columns 
in  front,  all  hewn  out  of  the  solid.  On  one  rock  many 
gods,  giants,  women,  children,  and  animals,  are  sculp- 
tured, together  with  the  deeds  of  the  giants.  For 
example,  in  the  fifth  birth  of  Vishnu,  named  Vamana- 
avataram,  when  King  Maha-bali-sackri-varti  reigned, 
the  king  of  the  world  of  gods,  Deven-diren,  is  said  to 
have  caused  a  stone-rain  (hail),  hy  which  man  and 
beast  perished.  But  Vishnu  took  up  a  rock,  and  with 
it  covered  the  shepherds,  with  their  wives,  children, 
and  cattle.  Some  of  them  are  represented  in  the  act  of 
running,  carrying  their  children,  and  dragging  their 
cattle. 

"  A  large  mass  of  stone,  hewn  into  an  oval  form, 
hangs  poised  on  a  sloping  rock,  eighteen  feet  high  and 
very  steep,  and  appears  as  if  it  must  fall.  The  base  of 
the  stone  itself  is  twenty-four  feet  in  circumference, 
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the  length  thirty-six  feet.  It  is  as  Urge  as  a  peasant's 
house.  This,  they  say,  was  once  butter,  which  Eischt- 
nen.  [Krishna]  stole  from  the  houses  of  the  shepherds 
and  deposited  there ;  but  a  cat  having  come  and  eaten 
some  of  it,  the  whole  was  rendered  unclean ;  so  he 
caused  both  the  butter  and  cat  to  be  turned  into  stone, 
to  be  an  eternal  spectacle  ! 

"  Laedschmi,  the  wife  of  Vishnu,  is  represented 
with  elephants  bringing  offerings  to  her  in  golden 
shells,  borne  on  their  trunks.  Above,  on  the  rock,  are 
some  slight  remains  of  a  chapel  built  of  bricks.  There 
is  a  small  bath  hewn  out,  in  which  the  goddesses  (pro- 
bably the  dancing-girls  who  ministered  in  the  temple) 
bathed.  The  nre-hoarth  and  conduit-stone  of  the  god 
are  also  to  be  seen  ;  perhaps  heretofore  there  have  been 
buildings  and  roofs  over  them. 

"  On  the  pinnacle  of  the  cliff  there  is  a  chapel  of 
some  size,  named  Ema-L6gara,  ».  *.,  Emen's  world,  in 
which  Emen  (the  god  of  death)  is  represented  sitting, 
while,  with  his  scribe,  ho  examines  the  reckoning  of 
the  actions  and  works  of  men,  and  the  period  of  their  i 
deaths  and  recompense.  Near  him  stand  his  angels, 
or  slaves,  who  torture  the  impious.  In  the  chapel  is 
Kailascham,  t.  e.t  Isuren's  abode,  or  Paradise ;  and 
Veigundam,  t.  e.f  Vishnu's  abode.  These  gods  are  of 
large  size,  and  beautifully  cut.  In  front  of  this  chapel, 
on  the  point  of  a  hanging  rock,  they  had  begun  to  sculp- 
ture an  idol-car,  with  various  small  figures  of  gods,  but 


the  work  is  left  unfinished.    It  is  probable  that  the 
kings  and  wealthy  people  of  former  times  had  tbese 
works  executed  from  time  to  time,  and  made  ptipiBage* 
to  the  plaee.    On  the  hill  are  thickets  and  binfet, 
inhabited  by  wild  cats  and  porcupines.     At  the  foot  of 
the  hill  there  is  an  idol-temple  and  many  Brahmins' 
houses.     Close  to  the  sea  there  is  a  temple  with  lofty 
columns  and  of  massive  masonry,  but  the  sea  hu 
beaten  down  the  greatest  portion  of  it.     The  Brahmins 
came  in  great  numbers  to  solicit  alms,  but  listened  to 
what  I  said  of  the  nothingness  of  their  idolatry  with 
levity  and  indifference." 

Oar  second  Engraving  (page  673)  shows  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Afghans.  The 
position  of  Peshawnr,  and  the  character  of  the 
Afghans,  equally  point  to  the  important  bearing 
which  the  evangelization  of  this  remarkable 
people  must  have  upon  India  generally.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  many,  that  the  Afghans  are 
the  descendants  of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel 
Their  costumes  are  different  from  those  worn 
in  India,  and  the  large  turban  and  coats  of 
skins  are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  tall,  powerful 
frames  of  the  men,  and  the  marked  and  Jewish 
expression  of  their  handsome  and  manly  fea- 
tures. 


PAMILIAB    QUOTATIONS. 


"ALL  is  not  gold  that  glitters"  (Shakspeare). 
•'  Make  assurance  doubly  sure  "  (Ibid).  "  Keep 
the  word  of  promise  to  our  [not  the]  ear,  but  break 
it  to  our  hope  "  (Ibid).  "  It's  an  ill  wind  turns 
no  good,"  usually  quoted,  "  It's  an  ill  wind  blows 
no  one  any  good"  (Thomas  Tasser).  "  Christ- 
mas comes  but  once  a  year"  (Ibid).  "Look 
before  you  leap"  (Ibid).  "Out  of  mind  as 
soon  as  out  of  sight,"  usually  quoted,  "  Out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind"  (Lord  Brooke).  "What 
though  the  field  be  lost,  all  is  not  lost "  (Milton). 
"  Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen  "  (Ibid). 
"  Necessity,  the  tyrant's  plea  "  (Ibid).  "  Peace 
hath  her  victories  "  (Ibid).  "  Though  this  may 
be  play  to  you,  'tis  death  to  us"  (Roger 
FEstrange,  1 704).  "  When  Greeks  join  GreekB, 
then  was  the  tug  of  war,"  usually  quoted, 
"When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the 
tug  of  war  "  (Nathaniel  Lee,  1692).  "  Of  two 
evils, I  have  chosen  the  least"  (Prior).  "  Classic 
ground  "  (Addison).  "  A  good  hater  "  (John- 
son).   "My  name  is  Norval"   (John  Hume, 


1808).  "Not  much  the  worse  for  wear"— not 
"  none  the  worse  "  (Oowper).  "  Wise  and  mas- 
terly inactivity  "  (Mackintosh,  in  1791,  though 
generally  attributed  to  John  Randolph).  "Fiitt 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow-citizens  " — not  "  countrymen  * 
(resolutions  presented  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Dec.  1790,  prepared  by  General 
Henry  Lee).  "  Millions  for  defence,  but  not 
one  cent  for  tribute"  (Charles  C.  Pincknej). 
"In  the  wrong  box"  ("Fox's  Martyrs"). 
The  hackneyed  newspaper  Latin  quotation, 
"  Tempora  mutantur  nos  et  mutamur  in  ilhV 
is  not  found  in  any  classic  or  Latin  author. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  was,  M  Omnia  mu- 
tantur," &c.,  and  this  is  found  in  Barbonias,  i 
German  writer  of  the  middle  ages.  "  Smelling 
of  the  lamp  "  is  to  be  found  in  Plutarch,  and 
is  there  attributed  to  Pythias.  "  A  little  bird 
told  me,"  comes  from  Eccles.  x.  20:  "Tor 
a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that 
which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the  matter." 
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The  Cat. 
lkii. 
We  have  a  young  cat  in  our  house  we  call 
TToby,  who,  among  other  frolicsome  tricks,  exer- 
cises his  sagacity  by  opening  the  doors.  It 
was  often  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  door 
which  opens  into  the  garden,  should  frequently 
"be  found  open.  The  cause  was  soon  discovered) 
for  Toby  was  seen  one  day  swinging  into  the 
passage  suspended  to  the  handle  of  the  latch. 
It  is  really  curious  to  observe  the  means  used 
by  the  kitten  to  effect  his  purpose.  He  springs 
up  to  the  latch,  puts  one  paw  through  the 
handle,  by  which  means  he  suspends  his  body 
against  the  door,  and  then  with  the  other  paw 
he  pats  the  latch  until  the  door  opens.  Toby 
seems  fond  of  this  sport,  which  he  repeats 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  There  is 
another  door  which  he  readily  opens,  we  sup- 
pose by  similar  means.  I  should  not  have 
noted  down  the  gambols  of  a  kitten,  had  I  not 
an  impression  on  my  mind  that  this  species  is 
capable  of  exhibiting  a  far  greater  degree  of 
sagacity  than  is  usually  attributed  to  them, 
and  which  is  more  fully  developed  when  the 
animal  is  kindly  treated. 

Carp. 

lxiii. 
The  more  you  feed  in  a  particular  place,  the 
more  certain  will  the  carp  be  to  resort  to  it, 
and  by  constantly  doing  so,  you  may  get  them 
to  become  nearly  or  quite  as  tame  as  barn-door 
f  owls.  I  may  instance  those  in  the  pond  of  the 
garden  attached  to  the  Kursaal  at  Wiesbaden, 
which  are  really  a  curious  sight.  Much  more 
interest  and  amusement  is  to  be  derived  from 
carp  than  people  in  general  are  at  all  aware  of. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  they  Bhould  be  so  neglected 
as  they  are  in  England. 


The  Spider. 

lxiv. 
Both  in  the  garden  and  the  house*spider,  it 
must,  after  all,  require  a  great  deal  of  labour 
and  perseverance,  and  much  danger  too  must 
be  incurred,  in  order  to  fix,  in  preoisely  their 
proper  places,  the  main  cords  of  their  webs* 
There  is  a  well-known  Scottish  tradition,  con- 
firmed by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  "  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather,"  respecting  this  insect :  "  Robert 
Bruce,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  his 
enemies,  had  fled  to  the  island  of  Bathlin.  As 
he  lay  on  his  wretched  bed,  deliberating  whether 
he  should  abandon  his  rights,  or  make  another 
bold  struggle  for  the  Scottish  throne,  looking 
upwards  towards  the  roof  of  the  cabin  in  which 
he  lay,  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a  spider,  which, 
hanging  at  the  end  of  a  long  thread  that  it  had 
woven,  was  endeavouring  to  swing  itself  from 
one  beam  of  the  roof  to  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  the  line  on  which  it  meant  to  stretch 
its  web.  It  made  the  attempt  again  and  again 
without  success ;  and  at  length  Bruce  counted 
that  it  had  tried  to  carry  its  point  six  tunes, 
and  been  as  often  foiled.  '  Six  times/  said  the 
hero  to  himself,  '  have  I  fought  against  the 
English,  and  have  been,  like  this  poor  per- 
severing spider,  disappointed  in  the  object  at 
which  I  aimed.  I'll  see  how  he  gets  on  in  his 
seventh  attempt,  and  if  he  succeeds,  I  will 
venture  a  seventh  time  to  try  my  fortune  in 
Scotland.  If  he  fails,  I'll  to  the  wars  in  Pales- 
tine, and  my  native  country  shall  never  see  me 
again.' " 

The  Blackbird. 

lxv. 
Last  year  a  male  blackbird  resided  in  my 
orchard,  and,  as  it  appeared,  failed  in  finding 
a  mate.    As  early  as  February  he  began  build- 
ing a  nest  under  some  long  leaves  by  the  side 
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of  a  fenny  place  in  the  orchard,  having  first 
scratched  away  a  little  earth,  in  order  to  make 
a  level  place  for  the  nest  to  stand  on.  When 
the  nest  was  finished,  it  was  completely  con- 
cealed from  sight,  and  protected  from  the 
rain  by  the  long  leaves  bending  over  it;  so 
close  was  one  of  the  leaves,  that  the  bird  had  to 
lift  it  up  every  time  he  went  in  and  out,  a  feat 
I  frequently  watched  him  perform.  About  two 
weeks  after  this  nest  was  completely  finished, 
the  same  bird  built  a  second  in  another  part 
of  the  orchard;  and  in  this  nest  I  often  saw 
him  sitting  later  in  the  season;  and  when 
the  leaves  were  on  the  trees,  he  built  a  third 
nest  in  a  thorn  bush.  During  the  time  he 
was  engaged  on  these  three  nests,  he  would 
continually  perch  on  one  of  the  highest  trees 
in  the  orchard,  and  send  forth  his  rich  and 
melodious  song,  as  if  to  invite  a  partner  to  join 
in  his  family  cares,  but  without  success. 

LXVI. 

About  ten  days  ago  my  eldest  boy  caught  a 
young  blackbird,  barely  fledged,  in  the  grounds 
of  Inverleith  House,  the  residence  of  Cosmo 
Innes,  Esq.  The  prize  was  carefully  brought 
home,  and  for  lack  of  a  spare  cage  deposited  in 
a  covered  wicker  basket,  and  hung  out  of  a  back 
window.  It  had  not  been  placed  there  above 
twelve  hours  when  it  was  visited  by  two  black- 
birds, male  and  female,  evidently  the  parents, 
who,  with  well-filled  bills,  fluttered  round,  and 
perched  on  the  basket  in  great  anxiety  to 
administer  the  food  which  they  had  brought. 
The  interstices  of  the  basket  being  too  small 
to  admit  of  the  bird  being  fed  without  the 
cover  being  raised,  they  were  for  a  time  in 
great  distress ;  but  on  some  of  the  willows  being 
removed,  the  captive  was  able  to  communicate 
with  the  old  birds.  Since  then  their  visits  have 
been  incessant,  and  the  quantity  and  variety  of 
food  supplied  is  amazing — strawberries,  cher- 
ries, currants,  spiders,  flies,  and  even  raw 
butcher  meat  being  amongst  the  daily  con- 
tributions. Where  they  got  the  latter  item  I 
cannot  imagine.  The  little  prisoner  is  now 
placed  in  a  cage,  where  a  good  view  is  obtained 
of  all  communications  with  the  parents.  On 
wet  days,  the  cage  being  kept  inside  the  house 
is  no  bar  to  their  efforts  to  maintain  their  off- 
spring, as  the  hen  bird  boldly  flies  into  the 
house,  feeds  the  young  one  quite  composedly, 
and  goes  off  again,  to  return  in  half  an  hour 
and  repeat  the  process.  The  curious  part  of 
the  matter  is  how  the  old  birds  found  out  the 
lost  one.  Did  they  follow  the  captor  home, 
and  watch  where  the  little  one  waa  ^la/cad? 


The  Mowket. 
lxyii. 
Father  Casaubon  brought  up  an  ani 
became  so  fond  of  him,  that  it  seemed 
of  accompanying  him  wherever  he  wen 
became  necessary  to  shut  up  the  ani 
house  when  the  service  at  church  was 
be  performed.  On  one  occasion,  the  fa 
surprised  and  confounded  by  seeing 
whole  congregation  were  laughing, 
verely  rebuked  them  for  their  miscom 
to  his  astonishment  and  grief,  they 
again.  -  In  the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  her 
his  vociferation  and  his  actions,  bu 
from  the  desired  effect  being  prodt 
laughter  now  reached  its  greatest  heij 
mystery,  by  which  he  had  been  so 
perplexed,  was  not  to  be  unravelled 
friend  stepped  up  the  pulpit  stairs  i 
him  the  solution.  The  orang  had  u 
escaped  from  his  prison,  and  folloi 
father  to  the  church,  had  silently  mot 
sonnding-board  above  the  pulpit,  whe 
perfectly  still,  till  the  sermon  wai 
Creeping  now  to  the  edge  of  the  b< 
overlooking  the  preacher,  he,  in  the  i 
tesque  manner,  imitated  all  the  father1 
increasing  their  number  and  earne 
proportion  to  the  excitement  of  the  p 
feelings,  and  giving  to  them  as  the} 
their  acme  the  greatest  force.  As  ( 
left  the  pulpit,  and  looked  upward 
sounding-board,  such  was  the  arch  d< 
of  the  orang,  that  it  was  with  extreme 
he  preserved  sufficient  gravity  to  dire* 
vants  to  take  the  animal  away. 

The  Gull. 

LXVIII. 

In  the  "  Naturalist,"  vol.  iii.,  page  2 
Donaldson,  Esq.,  writes  of  a  gull  1 
garden :  "  At  this  period,  however,  he  a 
taste  for  sparrows,  and  scarcely  a  da 
on  which  he  did  not  regale  himself  i 
or  five  of  them.  His  system  of  catch 
was  this:  He  was  on  the  best  tern 
number  of  pigeons  which  this  gentlei 
and  as  the  sparrows  fed  along  with 
mixed  in  the  group,  and  by  stooping 
as  much  as  possible  their  appears 
then  set  at  the  sparrows  as  a  pointer  < 
do  at  his  game :  the  next  instant  h< 
prey  by  the  back,  and  swallowed  il 
giving  it  time  to  shut  its  eyes.  The 
season  began  with  him  about  the 
July,  as  the  young  birds  were  leai 
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and  as  numbers  of  them  were  produced 
Kemp's  garden,  and  others  came  to 

>  there,  they  found  it  very  slippery 
for  the  enemy  was  upon  them  in  a 

b.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years  his 
e  was  assuming  a  lighter  shade,  although 
y  feathers  on  the  under  part  of  his  body 
ite  apparent.  He  pursued  his  old  system 
jhing  and  swallowing  with  great  buc- 
d  arrived  at  so  much  perfection  in  the 
t  he  caught  his  prey  often  while  flying 
id  occasionally  sprang  from  the  ground, 
ack  a  bird  down  with  his  wing,  which 
no  difficulty  in  afterwards  capturing, 
occasion,  while  standing  near  a  pump- 
the  garden,  he  pounced  upon  a  rat 
tad  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  drink- 
squeaked  on  being  caught,  and  Mr. 
who  was  standing  close  by,  looked  im- 
jly,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  see  it 
y  disappear  head  foremost, — a  rule 
le  had  strictly  observed  with  both  the 
and  the  dead.  Another  kept  by  the 
gentleman  devoured  successively  two 
s  of  young  ducks, — the  first  nine  in 
r,  and  the  second  five." 

The  Elephant. 

lxix. 

Villiamson  tells  an  anecdote  of  an  ele- 
rho  used  to  be  called  the  Bangui,  or  fool, 

>  vindicated  his  claim  to  another  cha- 
in a  very  singular  manner.  He  had 
to  bear  a  greater  weight  upon  a  march 
is  agreeable  to  him  by  constantly  pull- 
t  of  the  load  off  his  back :  and  a  quarter- 
ed brigade,  irritated  at  his  obstinacy, 
i  tent-pin  at  his  head.  In  a  few  days 
3  the  animal  was  going  from  the  camp 
r,  he  overtook  the  quarter- master,  and 
him  with  his  trunk  lifted  him  into  a 
unarind  tree  which  overhung  the  road, 

him  to  cling  to  the  boughs  and  get 
3  well  as  he  could. 

enant  Shipp,  to  try  this  memory  of 
,  gave  an  elephant  a  large  quantity  of 
e  pepper  between  some  bread.  The 
was  much  irritated  by  the  offence,  and 
ix  weeks  after,  when  the  unsuspecting 
mtto  fondle  him,  he  endured  the  caresses 
icidly,  but  finished  the  affair  by  drench- 
persecutor  with  dirty  water  from  head 


Thb  Kestrel, 
lxx. 

In  the  summer  of ,  two  young  kestrels 

were  reared  from  the  nest,  and  proved  to  be 
male  and  female:  they  were  kept  in  a  com- 
modious domicile  built  for  them  in  an  open 
yard,  where  they  lived  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease. 
The  following  summer  a  young  one  of  the  same 
species,  not  unlike  a  powder-puff,  for  it  was 
still  covered  with  down,  was  brought  and  put 
into  the  same  apartment ;  and  strange  to  say, 
the  female  kestrel,  conscious  (as  we  may  sup- 
pose) of  the  helpless  condition  of  the  new  comer, 
immediately  took  it  under  her  protection.  As 
it  was  too  infantine  to  perch,  she  kept  it  in  one 
corner  of  the  cage,  and  for  days  seldom  quitted 
its  aide ;  she  tore  in  pieces  food  given  to  her, 
and  assiduously  fed  her  young  charge,  exhi- 
biting as  much  concern  and  alarm  for  its  safety 
as  its  real  parent  could  have  done.  If  any 
biped  or  quadruped  approached  the  cage,  she 
expanded  her  wings,  erected  her  feathers,  and 
kept  up  an  incessant  clamour,  as  if  to  scare  the 
intruder  away.  But  what  struck  me  as  very 
remarkable,  she  would  not  allow  the  male  bird 
— with  whom  she  lived  on  the  happiest  terms 
— to  come  near  the  young  one,  being  doubtful 
probably  of  its  tender  mercies ;  but  be  that  as 
it  may,  she  repelled  all  advances  on  his  part. 
As  the  little  stranger  increased  in  strength  and 
intelligence,  her  attentions  and  alarm  appeared 
gradually  to  subside;  but  she  never  abandoned 
her  charge,  until  it  could  care  for  itself  and 
perch  by  her  side,— on  which  occasions  she 
seemed  mighty  proud  of  her  foster  child,  and 
its  sleek  and  glossy  appearance  afforded  ample 
proof  that  it  had  been  well  cared  for.  The 
three  are  now  as  happy  as  confined  birds  can 
be,  Mrs.  Kestrel  having  laid  aside  all  jealousy 
of  her  mate  and  apprehension  from  strangers. 

LXXL 

The  kestrel  often  becomes  an  amusing  bird 
in  a  state  of  domestication.  I  have  had  two  that 
were  perfect  wags,  and  both  ultimately  proved 
tyrants.  One  that  had  been  remarkably  docile 
became  the  terror  of  cat,  dog,  and  servants. 
It  would  make  its  way  to  the  kitchen,  and  after 
driving  puss  from  her  snug  berth  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  a  setter  dog  from  under  the  table, 
would  turn  upon  the  cook  herself,  who  was 
frequently  obliged  to  summon  me  to  expel  the 
intruder. 
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OhristmaB. 

^HEttE'S  not  a  flower  tipon  the  hiti, 
^3      There's  not  a  leaf  upon  the  tree ; 
The  summer  bird  hath  left  its  bough, 
Bright  child  of  sunshine,  singing  now 
In  spicy  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

In  rich  men's  halls  the  fire  is  piled, 
And  ermine  robes  keep  out  the 
weather ; 
In  poor  men's  huts  the  fire  is  low, 
Through  broken  panes  the  keen  winds  blow, 
And  old  and  young  are  cold  together. 

Oh,  poverty  is  disconsolate ! — 

Its  pains  are  many,  its  foes  are  strong ; 
The  rich  man,  in  his  Christmas  cheer, 
Wishes  'twas  winter  through  the  year; 
The  poor  man,  'mid  his  wants  profound, 
With  all  his  little  children  round, 

Prays  God  that  winter  be  not  long. 

Masy  Howitt* 


Bethlehem* 

LONELY  voices  of  the  sky, 

That  hymned  the  Saviour's  birth, 
Are  ye  not  singing  still  on  high, 

Ye  that  sang,  "Peace  on  earth"? 
To  us  yet  speak  the  strains 

Wherewith,  in  days  gone  by, 
Ye  blessed  Syrian  swainB, 

O  voices  of  the  sky ! 

O  clear  and  shining  light,  whose  beams 

That  hour  Heaven's  glory  shed 
Around  the  plains  and  o'er  the  streams, 

And  on  the  shepherd's  head; 
Be  near  through  life  and  death, 

As  in  that  holiest  night 
Of  Hope,  and  Joy,  and  Faith, 

O  clear  and  shining  light ! 

Felicia  Hemans. 


A  Onrigtmai  Mission. 

RAY,  pray  with  spirit  true, 

When  ye  hear  the  welcome  chime; 
Praise,  praise  with  reverence  doe, 
For  the  "  good  old  Christmas  time  1" 

But  first  go  ye  forth  with  sweet  charity 

clad, 
And  whisper  kind  words  to  the  lonely 
and  sad; 

Despise  not  the  erring,  neglect  not  the  old, 
But  alight  like  a  sunbeam  'mid  suff  ring  and 

cold ; 
And  smile  on  the  babes  in  their  innocent  play, 
For  He  was  an  infant  ye  worship  to-day ! 
Eliza  F.  Mobbb. 


November. 

T  one  smile  more,  departing,  distant 

Bun! 
One  mellow  smile  through  the  soft 

vapourv  air, 
Ere  o'er  the  frozen  earth  the  load 

winds  run, 
Or  snows  are  drifted  o'er  the  meadow 
bare; 
One  smile  on  the  brown  hills  and  naked  trees, 
And  the  dark  rocks  whose  Summer  wreath* 

are  cast, 
And  the  blue  gentian-flower,  that  in  the  breeift 
Nods  lonely,  of  her  beauteous  race  the  last: 
Tet  a  few  sunny  rays,  in  which  the  bee 
Shall  murmur  by  the  hedge  that  skirts  the  way, 
The  cricket  chirp  upon  the  russet  lea, 
And  man  delight  to  linger  in  thy  ray : 
Yet  one  rich  smile,  and  we  will  try  to  bear 
The  piercing  Winter  frost,  and  winds,  and 
darkened  air. 

Bbtajtc. 
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jfey  -innoZ*  Preserved  in  Proverbs.  By  the 
uthor  of  "  Wayside  Pillars,"  Ac.  London : 
3eley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 
isb  "  Annals  "  go  far  to  prove  that  proverbs 
'petrifactions  into  language  of  old  histories, 
aer  customs,  and  traditional  philosophy." 
3ral  of  these  "  fossil  sayings  "  are  translated 
the  Author  into  narrative  stories,  which 
be  read,  we  trust,  in  many  homes  this 
istmas-tide.  "  Have  yon  heard  the  proud 
r's  distaff  ?  "— " - 1  canft  *  lies  at  the  bottom 
the  tree;  *  I  will'  climbs  it"— "Who  goes 
othering  finds  violets  in  the  lane;"  are 
>ngst  the  domestic  proverbs  thus  illustrated, 
i  book  has  the  ring  of  genuine  metal,  and  is- 
>  from  sensational  nonsense. 

t    Children's    Hour    Annual.     Edinburgh: 

Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co. 
Christmas  Prize  indeed!  This  volume  is 
a  in  illustrations,  and  in  short  articles  on 
ay  subjects  in  prose  and  verse,  calculated  to 
ght  and  profit  young  readers.  We  have 
a  particularly  pleased  with  several  paners 
"  Adam  White."  There  are  two  principal 
ries,  one  entitled  "  Miss  Matty ;  or,  Our 
ingest  Passenger;"  the  other,  "Horace 
selwood ;  or,  Little  Things."  By  B.  H.  Men- 
jff.  The  bin  ding  is  most  elegant.  We  could 
h  we  were  young  again,  that  we  might  be  able 
•ead  "  The  Children's  Hour  Annual"  with  the 
wrest  of  early  days. 

s  Bible  Vindicated.     By  S.  R.  Bosanqttet, 

Esq.    London :  Hatchard  and  Co. 
very  powerful  lecture,  which  deserved  to  be 
rinted  by  request." 

e  Sea,  The  Railway  Journey ,  and  other  Poems. 
By  the  Bev.E.  Dalton,  D.D.  London:  Dalton 
ind  Lucy. 

tESE  poems  indicate  considerable  power, 
d  are  creditable  alike  to  the  head  and  heart 
the  Author.  We  shall  best  express  our 
Igment  by  quoting  a  few  verses,  suitable  for 
e  pages  of  Our  Own  Fireside. 

THE   HAPPY  FAMILY. 

'  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  U  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity."— P»aui  cxzxiii.  1. 

Ah !  who  can  tell  what  blessings  dwell 

In  fullest,  richest  measure, 
And  brimming  joy,  without  alloy, 

In  broadest  tide  of  pleasure, 
In  that  dear  place  where  gifts  of  grace 

Descending  from  above, 
Strike  deep  their  root  and  bear  their  fruit 

In  unity  and  love  P 


Where  home  is  bright  with  living  ligh 

From  Concord's  smiling  sun, 
Whose  sacred  beams  and  golden  gleams 

All  spirits  blend  in  one ; 
Where  all  in  harmony  combine 

With  Love's  unselfish  arts. 
And  like  the  vine  their  tendrils  twine 

Around  each  other's  hearts. 
Where  he  who  reigns,  with  love  maintains 

His  ever-gentle  sway, 
And  all  with  fleet  and  willing  feet 

His  slightest  wish  obey : 
His  first  great  care,  with  ceaseless  prayer, 

To  form  a  home  of  love, 
Which,  being  such,  resembles  much 

The  better  Home  above. 
Where  she  who  shares  his  joys  and  cares, 

With  fond  endearment  strives 
To  weave  in  one  the  threads  that  run 

Through  both  their  blended  lives. 
Her  heart  repays  with  fondest  gaze 

The  love  of  those  who  love  it, 
As  placid  lake  its  glories  take, 

From  midday  sun  above  it. 

Where  both  preside  and  wisely  guide 

Their  children's  footsteps  right, 
With  heart-warm  praise  in  God's  own  ways. 

To  walk  by  Wisdom's  light; 
To  know  in  youth  the  vital  truth 

That  home  should  ever  be 
A  peaceful  nest  of  constant  rest 

From  storm  and  troubled  sea. 

Scenes  and  Characters  in  a  Scottish  Pastorale. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M'Gavih,  D.D.    London  : 

James  Nishet  and  Go. 
A  very  keen  power  of  discernment  and  obser- 
vation has  enabled  the  author  to  present  a  most 
interesting  selection  of  facts,  discovering  as- 
pects of  life  and  character  rarely  revealed  in 
the  walks  of  common  life.  We  hope  to  refer  to 
the  volume  again.  The  following  will  serve  as 
a  specimen  of  its  contents : — 

"CHILDRKf*8  DOUBTS  AND  TRIUMPHS. 

" '  Charley,'  said  I  to  a  little  fellow  of  eight  years, 
who  was  sinking  nut  into  the  grave, '  are  you  not 
afraid  to  die,  when  you  know  that  death  is  at  the 
doorP'  'Oh  no,'  was  the  replv,  'I  am  glad  "to 
depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ ;  which  is  far  better."  * 
'  But  how  do  you  know  that  you  are  going  to  be  with 
Christ P'  'Because,'  was  the  immediate  reply,  'I 
have  sought  Christ  and  found  Him ;  and  He  says,  "him 
that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  * 
'  But,'  said  I,  seeking  to  test  the  boy's  notion  of  true 
faith,  '  can  you  trust  everything  which  Jesus  Christ 
saysP*  'Trust  what  Christ  says!'  said  the  dying 
boy  with  a  look  of  indignant  surprise,  '  I  never  kennsd 
that  He  could  be  doubted.  Oh,  minister!'  said  he 
(lifting  his  head  faintly  from  his  pillow,  and  looking  at 

3  B 
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me  sadly  and  anxiously),  '  ve  dinna  ken  my  Saviour  if 
ye  think  He  could  deceive  me  or  anybody  "else.' 
Happy,  artless  disciple,  it  had  never  occurred  to  him 
that  a  Saviour's  testimony  could  be  doubted,  and  he 
was  shocked  at  the  suspicion  of  it.  'And  yet,'  said 
he,  after  a  pause,  with  a  confidential  air,  '  I  have  one 
doubt  that  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
I  cannot  understand  how  this  vile  body  (pointing  to 
his  own  diseased  and  emaciated  frame)  can  be  fashioned 
like  unto  Christ's  glorious  body,  after  it  has  fed  the 
worms,  and  yet  continue  to  be  my  own  same  body.' 
I  endeavoured,  of  cgurse,  to  answer  that  Christ  did 
not  always  explain 'things.  It  was  enough  to  ub  if  He 
said  them,  although  we  could  not  tell  how  they  were 
to  be  accomplished;  that  Christ  was  able  to  do  all 
this,  for  He  who  made  the  body  at  first  was  equally 
able  to  make  it  anew,  and  that  we  had  His  own  word 
for  it  (Phil.  iii.  21),  that  He  would  do  this,  '  accord- 
ing to  the  working  whereby  He  is  able  to  subdue  all 
things  to  Himself."  Charles  listened  and  reflected, 
but  did  not  seem  satisfied,  until,  at  a  subsequent  inter- 
view, he  said,  '  I  have  got  over  all  my  difficulty  now. 
I  see  I  must  just  trust  it  all  to  my .  Saviour's  word. 
And  why  should  I  not  P  Since  I  have  given  up  my 
soul  to  Him  for  ever,  I  can  surely  trust  my  poor  body 
till  the  judgment  day.' " 

The  reader  will  agree  with  Dr.  M'Gavin  that 
it  would  be  well  for  older  doubters  if  they  sought 
their  deliverance,  as  children  find  it,  by  large 
confidence  in  a  loving  God,  and  a  willingness 
to  wait  for  a  solution  until  they  have  more 
understanding. 

Counsels  of  an  Invalid.  By  George  Wilson, 
M.D.  London  and  Cambridge:  Macmillan 
and  Go. 
If  any  of  our  readers  are  seeking  a  Christmas 
gift  for  relative  or  friend,  "  in  time  of  tribula- 
tion," we  most  heartily  recommend  these  truly 
invaluable  "  Counsels."  The  book  is  rich  in 
the  teachings  of  Christian  experience,  and 
evinces  the  eminent  intellectual  powers  which 
distinguished  its  gifted  author.  We  shall  be 
glad  if  this  strong  expression  of  our  opinion 
promotes  its  circulation  amongst  the  "  sons  and 
daughters  of  affliction." 

Footsteps  of  a  Prodigal ;  or,  Friendly  Advice  to 
Young  Men.  By  William  G.  Pabcoe. 
London :  Elliot  Stock. 
Likely  to  prove  very  useful.  "  The  Earthly 
Story,"  with  its"  Heavenly  Meaning,"  can  never 
grow  old,  or  lose  its  thrilling  interest.  We 
call  especial  attention  to  the  sixth  lecture, 
"  Confession  and  Restoration." 

The  Romance  of  Natural  History.  By  Philip 
Henry  Gossk,  F.R.S.  Sixth  Edition.  Lon- 
don :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
"  Tbtjth  is  stranger  than  Fiction."  We  wish 
the  readers  of  the  sensational  trash,  which 
seems  so  popular  just  now,  would  save  their 
time  and  improve  their  minds  by  turning  to 
such  books  as  "The  Romance  of  Natural 
History."  It  would  be  quite  a  work  of  supe- 
rerogation to  speak  of  the  merits  of  this 
volume.  This  is  sufficiently  attested  by  its 
author's  name.    We  need  simply  state  that 


this  edition  is  illustrated  with  first-class  en- 

? ravings.    It  would  make  an  admirable  present 
or  "  our  sons  and  daughters." 

The  Sheltering  Vine.  Selections  by  the  Countess 
of  Northesk.    With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.    Eighth  Thousand. 
London  :  Hatchard  and  Co. 
Printed  in  large,  clear  type,  these  selection* 
are  adapted  for  the  eye  of  the  invalid  ;  and  we 
can    with  the  utmost    confidence    commend 
them  as  equally  adapted  for  the  heart.    The 
work  consists  of  four  divisions.      The  first 
treats  of  "  Contrition  and  Repentance  for  Sin," 
the  second  of  "  Pardon  of  Sin  and  Justification 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  the  third  i« 
designed  for  "  Times  of  Dangerous  Sickness," 
and  the  fourth  for  "  The  Dying  Hour."  Under 
each  division  we   have    "  Texts   from  Holj 
Scripture,"  "  Extracts  from  various  Autnora, 
"Prayers    contributed   and    extracted,"  tod 
"  Sacred    Poetry."      The  arrangement  if  as 
admirable  as  the  selections. 

Plain   Words;  or   Instruction,   Comfort,  and 

EncouAement  for  a  Beloved  Flock.  By  the 

Rer.  !EA)alton,  D.D.     London:  Dalton 

and  Lutiyr'.  ; 

A  valtja^jB  little  work,  thoroughly  answering 

to  the  writer's  aim— namely,  "  to  bring  before 

his  readers,  in  a  plain  way,  the  good  old  trnthi 

of  God's  precious  Word/'    Evangelical,  clear, 

and  earnest,  we  hope  it  will  reach  many  oihtr 

readers  in  addition  to  those  who  form  the 

author's  "beloved  flock." 

Brief  Thoughts  on  the  Things  of  God  andtki 
Soul.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Dalton,  D.D.  Lon- 
don: Dalton  and  Lucy. 
This  is  a  "  New  Edition  Revised."  The  jrablic 
have  therefore  already  shown  their  appreciation 
of  "  Brief  Thoughts.  We  may  just  say  the 
"  words  "  are  "brief"  as  wellas  the  "thoughts." 
being  all  «  of  one  syllable."  We  scarcely  think 
this  is  desirable;  but  it  is  certainly  well 
managed. 

Home  Piety:  a  Fireside  Book   for  Old  and 

Young.    London:  Elliot  Stock. 
Contains  many  interesting  and    profitable 
papers,  chiefly  of  a  religious  character.    It  ia 
well    adapted   for    parochial    and   servants' 
libraries. 

Tracts  for  Children.    By  the  Author  of  "  Peep 

of  Day,"  &c.  London :  Hatchard  and  Co. 
These  tracts  contain  "Fifty-two  facts  from 
the  Bible,  for  the  Fifty-two  Sundays  of  the 
Year."  Parents  will  need  no  other  recom- 
mendation than  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
written,  by  the-*uthor  of  "  Peep  of  Day." 

Questions  and  Remarks  on  the  Pentateuch 

London :  William  Macintosh. 

A  little  book  admirably  adapted  to  follow 

the  use  of  that  just  noticed.    The  questions 

and  answers  are  alike  "  suggestive." 
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